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THOMAS   HOOD. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  rather  startling 
occupation  for  a  lover  of  biography  to  analyze 
the  personal  character  of  men,  and  compare 
them  with  their  personal  fame.  They  would 
find  that  even  Robespierre  was  not  a  great, 
huge,  sanguinary  ogre,  but  that  he  was  origin- 
ally a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  benevolent 
feelings,  whose  later  actions  were  dictated  by 
a  colossal  will,  that  had  been  perverted  and 
corrupted  by  an  active  revolutionary  educa- 
tion ;  Charles  Lamb  was  not  the  gentle,  timid 
womnn-man  that  tradition  paints  him  to  have 
been ;  Shelley  was  not  a  rabid  monster,  nor 
Sterne  a  sighing  sentimentalist;  Young  was 
less  noble  and  poetical  than  his  **  Night 
Thoughts;"  Godwin  was  far  less  vigorous 
and  peremptory  personally  than  in  his  style ; 
L.  £.  L.  was  not  the  weeping  des|)ondent  of 
her  poems  ;  nor  was  Felicia  Hemans*  the  life 
which  flowed  on  as  smoothly  and  beautifully 
aa  her  song.  The  world  supposes  certain 
things  of  its  favorites,  and  says  and  believes 
them,  however  much  their  common  life  and 
deportment  may  contradict  the  popular  belief. 
Few  men,  perhaps,  suffered  so  much  from  the 
general  conception  as  Thomas  Hood;  few 
men  deserved  a  higher  place  in  the  sad  and 
•erious  consideration  of  mankind,  and  few  men 
were  ever  awarded  a  lighter  or  merrier  fame. 
His  name  seemed  to  be  a  talisman,  flung  into 
the  bosom  of  society  by  Momus,  in  order  to 
keep  it  merr\' ;  smiles  or  laughter  followed 
the  orticulation  of  the  magic  syllables,  and 
care  seemed  to  recognize  in  them  her  chiefest 
exorcist.  The  electric  corruscations  and  genial 
sparkles  of  his  genius  were  regarded  as  light, 
witty,  funny  fulminations,  that  danced,  like 
prismatic  soap-bubbles,  from  the  fulness  of  his 
happy  spirit,  and  then  were  dissipated  in  their 
ephemeral  passage  into  light  Until  near  the 
close  of  his  long  and  eventful  literary  career, 
''Tom  Hood  "  was  generally  regarded  as  ''a 
clever,  witty  fellow,''  who  could  draw  smiles 
from  saddest  faces,  and  reach  the  coldest 
hearts  with  a  joke;  but  that  he  could  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  human  soul,  and  reveal,  in 
the  vibrations  of  his  harpstrings,  its  deepest 
thrillings  of  woe  or  pain,  few  were  inclined  to 
suppose. 

Mr.  Hood's  attachment  to  literature  began 
in  very  early  life ;  his  marriage  to  it  waa  an 
accident  of  hit  riper  years.  Literature  is  not 
a  profession  to  which  men  are  regularly  ap- 
prenticed and  indentured.    It  is  the  refuge  of 


men  who  have  been  impelled  towards  it  by 
the  latent  impulses  of  an  overpowering  at- 
traction. Men  woo  letters  from  imperative 
affection,  and  they  cultivate  them  from  imper- 
ative necessity.  In  their  early  devotion  to 
literature  they  voluntarily  idealize  and  glorify 
it ;  in  their  riper  connection  with  it  they  find 
its  claims  upon  their  homage  and  worship  to 
be  imperative  and  real.  Mr.  Hood  had  a 
somewhat  literar)'  origin,  for  his  father  was  a 
bookseller,  if  not  a  bookmaker.  The  senior 
Mr.  Hood  was  of  the  firm  of  Verner  and 
Hood,  Poultry,  London,  and  there  the  future 
editor  of  the  "  Comic  Annual "  was  born. 
Tom  Hood  was  a  lively  boy,  and  early  dis- 
played good  parts — too  good,  his  father  judi- 
ciously supposed,  to  be  wasted  in  ])oeta8ting, 
and  so  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  merchant's 
clerk,  and  constrained  to  do  penance  on  a 
tripod  daily  during  counting-house  hours. 
The  will  of  young  Hood  made  no  strenuous 
protests  against  his  first  uncongenial  occupa- 
tion, but  his  health  soon  took  effectual  excep- 
tion to  his  continuance  in  it,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly shipped,  as  prescribed  by  his  physi- 
cian, to  the  care  of  his  father's  relations  in 
Dundee. 

While  roaming  about,  acquiring  health,  and 
imbibing  parental  air  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee,  Thomas  Hood  essayed  his  incipient 
powers  of  song,  and  found  admission  to  the 
local  journals.  Embolded  by  success,  the  boy 
Icarus  must  needs  fly  at  "  Maga."  The  ven- 
ture was  successful ;  the  editor  of  the  Dun' 
dee  Magazine  accepted  his  paper,  and  fixed 
the  tendency  of  his  pursuits.  With  health 
restored,  Thomas  Hood  returned  to  London, 
but  not  to  his  desk.  He  had  forsaken  the 
temple  of  Hermes  and  devoted  himself  to 
Apollo;  and  although  he  did  not  at  first 
grasp  the  votive  lyre,  but  the  incisive  graver, 
he  nevertheless  foreshadowed,  from  this  early 
period,  the  purpose  of  his  life.  His  talents 
as  a  draughtsman  recommended  him  to  his 
uncle,  who  was  an  engraver,  as  one  likely  to 
excel  in  that  profession ;  and  subsequently  he 
was  transferred  to  one  of  the  Le  Keux,  in  his 
prosecution  of  this  calling. 

The  fertility  of  Mr.  Hood's  fancy  was  most 
extraordinary,  and  his  facility  of  expression 
was  as  free  with  pen  as  pencil.  The  expres- 
sion by  words  had  this  advantage  over  the 
expression  by  lines,  however,  that  it  could 
illustrate  the  different  tenses  and  moods  of  a 
thought,  while  the  latter  waa  the  mere  fixed, 
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intraintitive,  momentary  aspect  of  an  idea. 
With  his  pen  Mr.  Hood  could  play  upon  an 
idea  and  vary  it,  as  does  a  musician  upon  a 
stringed  instrument  give  infinite  variations  to 
an  air;  with  his  graver  he  fixed  a  finite 
thought  u|)on  the  monosyllabic  vehicles  of 
wood  or  steel.  While  ostensibly  studying  en- 
graving, Mr.  Hood  had  been  studying  litera- 
ture. As  an  engraver,  his  forte  was  Invention 
and  expression ;  that  is,  the  intellectual  parts 
of  his  profession  were  those  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, while  in  execution  he  was  not  at  all 
remarkable.  The  affinity  between  all  art  is 
ao  strong  in  the  intellectual  as  almost  to  seem 
an  identity.  Invention  and  expression  are  the 
powers  upon  which  the  immortality  of  the 
poet,  the  painter,  and  musician  are  based. 
They  are  the  soul-powers  of  genius  and  art ; 
execution  is  the  mechanical.  They  are  the 
intuitions,  the  gifts  of  the  immortal;  the 
power  of  arranging  sentences  or  notes,  or  of 
delicately  etching  lines,  is  the  work  of  the 
imitator — the  mere  manual  exercise  of  the 
man.  It  was  easy  for  Mr.  Hood,  whose  mind 
was  full  of  quaint  and  airy  fancies,  and  whose 
heart  was  pregnant  with  noble  generosity,  to 
transfer  his  activities  from  the  engraver's 
atelier  to  the  poet's  closet.  He  only  gave  up 
the  less  expressive  medium  of  his  thoughts 
for  one  more  abundant  and  appropriate.  His 
first  literary  situation  was  upon  the  London 
Magazine^  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  and  since  that 
period  to  his  death  in  1845,  he  continued 
prominently  before  the  public. 

Thomas  Hood  made  his  literary  debut  as 
the  clown  of  a  harlequinade.  He  became  the 
servant  of  the  world  that  he  might  amuse  it. 
The  bright  and  joyous  visions  of  his  youth 
were  full  of  grotesque  shapes,  like  the  vision 
of  St.  Anthony.  His  fancy,  in  its  robust  and 
active  youth,  was  a  phantasmagoric  power 
motive  with  caricatures  of  life.  He  saw  men 
through  a  funny  medium.  In  words  his  im- 
agination perceived  puns — in  sentences  double 
entendres — in  the  fixed  or  single  ideas  of 
common  men  he  beheld  infinite  intensations 
— and  his  soul  being  full  of  laughter,  he 
laughed  right  out. 

Mr.  Hood's  first  popular  works  were  his 
**  Odes  and  Addresses,"  wliich  he  published 
conjointly  with  the  works  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Esq.  "Whims  and 
Oddities  "  added  to  his  whimsical  reputation, 
and  his  **  National  Tales  "  spread  his  name 


over  the  British  nation.  His  "National 
Tales  "  are  written  in  the  most  simple  and 
perspicacious  style.  They  remind  you  of  the 
direct  and  natural  manner  of  Boccaccio  or  Le 
Sage,  and  they  contain  a  racy  and  ludicrous 
satire  upon  the  school  of  sentimentalista. 
Incidents  that  suddenly  transmute  high  dm* 
malic  expectation  into  shouts  of  laughter^ 
form  parts  of  a  course  of  detail  that  leads  to 
a  perfectly  serious,  probable,  and  dramatic 
denouement ;  and  the  most  tragic  and  "  raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones "  conceptions  are  re- 
cited in  a  style  of  the  most  ludicrous  naivete. 
In  the  "  National  Tales  "  there  is  none  of  that 
richness  of  expression  which  appears  in  Hood's 
"  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies."  There  it, 
however,  all  that  redundancy  of  conception  ao 
admirably  characteristic  of  his  genius. 

The  most  extensively  known  of  his  larger 
periodical  works  are  his  "  Comic  Annuals,** 
which  he  subsequently  reproduced  as  "  Hood% 
Own."  Few  books  contain  the  same  amount 
of  invention;  and  this  invention  is  not  only 
expressed  in  literary  but  artistic  style.  There 
are  hundreds  of  quaint  "  cuts  "  in  the  wotk, 
which  were  drawn  by  the  editor's  hand,  as 
well  as  illustrated  and  sharpened  by  his  witty 
muse.  These  pictures  are  not  the  mean  at- 
tempts of  a  tyro  in  design,  but  puns  and  jokes 
in  hieroglyphics.  A  man  who  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  forms  of  the  "  letters  Cadmus 
gave,"  would  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  moral, 
maxim,  or  idea  which  Hood  has  expressed  in 
these  epigraphs.  They  are  something  more 
than  the  works  of  an  artist  and  humorist; 
they  are  the  language  of  an  exuberant  fancy, 
for  whose  purpose  both  pen  and  pencil  were 
inadequate. 

We  believe  that  the  mission  of  Hood  has 
been  denominated  a  puerile  one,  and  that  the 
purpose  to  which  he  devoted  his  talents  has 
been  termed  a  frivolous  one.  The  sound  of 
serious  regret  which  rose  from  the  bosom  of 
his  country  when  the  shaft  of  death  pierced 
his  generous  heart  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  public  mind  would  now  be  inclined  to  re- 
verse this  verdict.  He  struck  some  few  notes 
upon  his  lyre,  which  like  the  wailings  of  a 
coronach  amidst  the  music  of  a  bridal,  had 
startled  his  auditors  the  more  because  they 
were  so  foreign  to  the  expected  canzonet 
Struck  by  the  deep  thrilling  cadence  of  woe, 
that  sounded  like  an  agony  amongst  the  lighter 
syllables  of  his  muse,  his  countr}'  paused,  and 
Ustened,  and  felt  that  a  prophet  was  speaking 
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in  the  language  of  comedy.  It  felt,  in  the 
Uinguage  of  Burns,  that 

"  Harps  attuned  to  sweetest  pleasure 
Can  thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe ;  " 

and  it  began  to  believe  and  perceive  that  a 
great  moralist  and  instructor  had  been  infus- 
ing pathos  and  sympathy  and  philanthropy 
into  the  heart,  while  he  had  made  the  eye 
dance  with  laughter.  Let  no  man  condemn 
the  path  which  Thomas  Hood  trod,  for  he 
who  does  so  neither  understands  his  genius 
nor  comprehends  his  mission.  Let  him  of  a 
more  serious  mood  consecrate  his  life  in  all 
truth  to  the  rendering  of  men  happier  and 
better,  and  let  him  recollect  that  the  motive, 
if  not  the  mode,  of  Thomas  Hood  was  the 
same.  The  comedian,  if  such  men  please  to 
call  him,  acknowledged  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  same  great  moral  end  as  Chalmers  and 
Robert  Hall.  He  gave  the  talents  which  God 
had  given  him  to  the  service  of  humanity; 
and  who  Aual]  quarrel  with  these  talents  be- 
cause of  their  kind  ?  We  might  as  well 
deer}'  the  grace  and  glee  of  the  antelope 
because  these  are  not  the  gravity  and  stolidity 
of  the  grizzly  bear.  "  Eugene  Aram's  Dream," 
and  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  welled  up  from 
a  deeper  and  more  ca])acious  genius  than  the 
censors  had  acknowledged  in  this  great  poet ; 
but  the  public  heard  the  latter,  and  it  hailed 
a  prophet  of  the  poor. 

Thomas  Hood,  it  is  true,  was  a  satirist ; 
and  we  must  confess  that  we  have  neither 
83rmpathy  with  nor  love  for  the  general  satir- 
ical character.  From  the  days  of  Juvenal  to 
the  days  of  Erasmus  and  Voltaire,  the  same 
type  has  been  preserved  by  the  professed 
aatirists.  The  snarling,  unscrupulous,  cynical 
jest,  and  scornful  sneer,  have  been  their 
weapons  of  defence,  and  the  weaknesses  or 
foibles  of  men  have  been  the  objects  of  their 
attack.  Stri])  traditional  satire  of  its  point, 
blunt  its  sting,  and  you  have  destroyed  it. 
It  had  no  purpose  beyond  wounding — no  aim 
higher  than  that  of  cutting  up  or  striking 
down.  But  even  the  nature  and  character  of 
satire  must  change  with  the  universal  revolu- 
tion of  ideas.  There  is  something  great  in 
even  having  assisted  to  polish  this  lightest  and 
most  bitter  of  all  moral  weapons  with  a  hu- 
mane and  legitimate  purpose,  and  to  have 
dipped  itH  point  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  virus  which  enven- 
omed its  sting,  and  was  wont  to  empoison  all 
it  toocbed.    The  satire  of  Thomas  Hood  is  an 


original  satire ;  it  is  the  satire  of  genius,  genial 
even  in  its  fooling.  It  contains  none  of  the 
coarse  brutalities  of  Swift,  nor  of  the  methodi- 
cal, mathematical  reprehensions  of  Pope.  The 
gross  vulgarity  of  Butler  was  beneath  him, 
and  the  bitterness  of  Churchill  was  unknown 
to  his  nature.  He  was  a  poet,  not  a  prag- 
matical rhymster.  With  the  eye  of  the  poet 
he  beheld  a  future  world,  for  which  his  soul 
panted.  He  sought  to  lead  humanity  towards 
that  future,  and  he  cheered  the  weary,  toil- 
some, darksome  way  with  airy  jests  and  lightr 
some  flashes  of  song.  He  ever  pointed  his 
readers  towards  a  moral,  and  led  their  liearta 
towards  their  fellows,  while  his  music  made 
glad  symphony,  to  sweeten  and  brighten  the 
path  of  life.  The  highest  of  nil  sentiments  is 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  God  is  em- 
phatically the  love  of  truth.  The  writings  of 
Thomas  Hood  are  full  of  candor  ;  they  are 
revelations  of  his  inmost  heart,  and  bear  con- 
sistent testimony  of  his  devotion  to  the  good 
and  true.  His  life  was  a  religious  one;  it 
was  a  course  of  action  in  accordance  with  his 
belief.  His  writings  all  tended  to  consum- 
mate the  divine  injunction,  "Love  one  an- 
other.'' He  never  sought  to  divide  society 
into  two  antagonistic  classes,  the  one  hating 
and  the  other  fearing.  He  spoke  for  suffer- 
ing humanity  with  a  painful  eloquence,  but  he 
sought  the  suffering  of  no  man  while  he  cried 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  down-trodden. 
His  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  which  is  among  th^ 
last  of  his  works,  is  a  model  of  his  genius, 
and  may  most  appropriately  be  reprinted 
here. 

THB  BONO  OF  THE  8HIBT. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 

She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt ! " 

"Work!  work!  work! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 

And  work — work — work, 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof  I 
It's  O,  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work  ! 

"  Work — work — work 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

Work — work — work 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 
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Seam  and  ^sset  and  band, 

Band  and  gusset  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  ! 

"  O  men,  with  sisters  dear ! 

O  men,  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out. 

But  human  creatures'  lives  1 
Stitch — stitch — stitch. 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death  * 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone, 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep. 
0,  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 

"  Work — work — work ! 

My  labor  never  flags  ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?     A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  rags  : 
That  shattered  roof,  and  this  naked  floor, 

A  table,  a  broken  chair. 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there  1 

**  Work — work — work  ! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime  I 

Work — work — work. 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 
Band  and  gusset  and  seam. 

Seam  and  gusset  and  band. 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  bennmb*d, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

"  Work — work — work. 
In  the  dull  December  light. 

And  work — work — work, 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

"  Oh  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet, 

With  the  sky  above  my  head, 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet, 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

"  Oh  but  for  one  short  hour  I 

A  respite  however  brief  1 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 

But  only  time  for  grief  1 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread." 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  women'  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch  !  stitch  I  stitch  ! 
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In  poverty,  hanger,  and  dirt, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  doloroas  pitch^ 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  ! 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

There  never  was  a  more  harrowing  picture  cf 
human  misery  placed  in  such  a  frame.  The 
essence  of  the  poem  is  pathos,  pain,  and 
misery,  while  its  form  is  like  some  of  Hood's 
designs  in  pencil,  quaint  and  comic.  It  could 
be  sung  to  some  of  the  lightest  and  most 
ranting  airs,  and  in  appearance  the  marriage 
would  be  a  legitimate  one ;  but  its  sentences 
would  ever  and  anon  startle  the  soul,  like  the 
scream  of  the  albatross,  with  a  dreary  sense 
of  death. 

"  O  God  I  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  !  " 

is  a  mere  ejaculation,  a  simple  exclamation 
when  viewed  in  its  unity  and  individuality; 
but  when  connected  with  Hood's  subject,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  painful  and  harrow- 
ing apostrophes  that  ever  was  addressed  to 
the  human  sense  or  feeling.  In  this  age  of 
reform,  Thomas  Hood  was  a  reformer,  ardent 
and  earnest  and  vehement.  Let  not  our 
readers  mistake  us.  We  do  not  mean  that 
Thomas  Hood  was  a  partisan;  we  do  not 
mean  that  he  was  a  democrat,  as  opposed  to 
aristocracy.  The  virulent  bigots  of  a  political 
creed  are  never  true  reformers.  They  strug- 
gle for  the  supremacy  of  a  faction,  not  for  the 
elevation  of  mankind.  He  is  the  true  re- 
former who  adds  to  the  world's  store  of  virtue 
and  happiness — who  advances  the  only  true 
reformation,  which  is  a  divine  morality — the 
fruit  of  divine  Christianity. 

Oh,  if  there  is  a  loftier  and  nobler  grace 
imparted  to  the  human  soul — if  there  is  one 
more  elevated  characteristic  than  another 
which  Christ  bestows  upon  his  disciples,  it  is 
the  sublime  principle  of  charity,  and  it  is  often 
found  beaming  most  brightly  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  humblest  men.  The  priest  and  Levite, 
with  the  dogma  written  on  their  phylacteries, 
may  be  outdone  in  essential  charity  by  the 
Samaritan,  whom  they  would  drive  from  their 
path  as  unclean.  The  day  of  God*8  glory  and 
of  human  improvement — the  grand  work  of 
true  reform,  by  the  action  of  true  ideas,  are 
the  consummation  of  Christian  charity.  None 
ever  wrote  more  impressive  sermons  upon 
this  divine  text  than  Hood.  His  "Bridge 
of  Sighs  **  is  a  masterpiece  on  the  subject ;  it 
is  an  exquisite  Christian  poem,  written  with 
tears  and  made  eloquent  with  tenderness : — 


THOMAS  HOOD. 


THB  BRIDOB  OF  8IOR8. 

**  DiownM,  drowned  I  **—£fam20t 

One  more  unfortanate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
Bashly  importanate, 
Gone  to  her  death  I 

Take  her  np  tenderly, 
Lift  her  witn  care  ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements ; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing ; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing. 

Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanW ; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her— 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undntiful ; 
Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers. 
One  of  Eve's  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clamily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb— 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses  ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  ? 

Who  was  her  father  ? 
Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister  ? 
Had  she  a  brother  1 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other  1 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  1 
Oh  !  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed ; 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 
Thrown  from  its  eminence 
Even  God's  Providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement. 


She  stood,  with  amazement. 
Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 
But  not  the  dark  arch. 
Or  the  black  flowing  river  ; 
Mad  from  life's  history. 
Glad  to  death's  mystery. 
Swift  to  be  hurl'd— 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world  1 

In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rongh  river  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it — think  of  it, 
Dissolute  man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  can  1 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly. 
Young,  and  so  fair ! 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 
Decently,  kindly, 
Smooth* and  compose  them. 
And  her  eyes  close  them, 
Staring  so  blindly. 

Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fix'd  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurr'd  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity. 
Into  her  rest. — 
Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 
Over  her  breast. 

Owning  her  weakness. 
Her  evil  behavior. 
And  leaving  with  meekness 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour. 

Such  a  poem  as  this  is  above  all  criticism ; 

Thomas  Hood  had  long  suffered  from  a 
severe  and  painfiil  illness,  but,  like  Schiller, 
his  spirit  triumphed  over  the  infirmities  of  bis 
body.  He  wrote  and  smiled  while  others 
would  have  wept.  When  his  physical  system 
became  at  last  incapable  of  sustaining  its  part 
in  this  world  of  duties,  and  succumbed  to  the 
insidious  disease  which  had  so  long  been 
preying  u\H)n  it,  the  spirit  of  Hood  main- 
tained its  strength  and  serenity,  and  leaned  in 
faith  upon  the  Rock  of  Salvation.  He  was 
most  anxious  that  his  sentiments  on  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  religion  should  not  h% 
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miBtaken  when  he  was  '*  shuffling  off  this 
mortal  coil,"  and  approaching  the  brink  of 
immortality.  He  had  loved  through  life  the 
sublime  faith  which  Jesus  had  taught,  and 
which  dictated  the  noble,  unostentatious  deeds 
of  Christian  benevolence  which  he  had  seen 
practised  in  singleness  of  heart  for  the  Mas- 
ter's sake.  He  died  with  the  same  love 
quickened  in  his  heart  and  animating  his 
soul.  He  had  ever  combated  cant  and  false- 
hood as  the  worst  enemies  of  vital  religion. 
He  deplored  their  existence  on  his  death-bed, 
as  the  most  disgraceful  corruptions  of  human 
sentiment.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth,  and  he 
could  not  but  be  a  lover  of  the  Lord  of 
truth. 

Thomas  Hood  died  in  May,  1845,  leaving 
behind  him  a  widow  and  two  children — all, 
save  his  works,  which  he  had  to  leave  to 
posterity.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  character- 
istic generosity,  bestowed  upon  the  poet's 
family  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum ;  and 
with  this  sum  and  the  proceeds  of  a  public 
subscription  they  were  left  to  console  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  father, 
who  had  given  his  genius  and  labor  to  the 


world,  and  little  more  say*  his  k>ve  to  them. 
If  there  is  a  man  whose  descendants  society 
in  its  state  capadty  ought  to  reward,  it  is  the 
poet.  He  spends  bis  life,  it  ib  true,  in  pro- 
ducing no  tangible  ware  that  he  may  sell  at 
market  on  Saturdays ;  but  he  produces  ideas 
that  will  feed  the  souls  of  a  hungry  posterity. 
Is  not  the  world  still  a  debtor  to  John  Milton 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  although  ten  pounds 
was  paid  them  for  **  Paradise  Lost  "and  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield  P  "  Warriors  are  loaded 
with  golden  rewards,  and  their  children  are 
tricked  up  into  the  rank  of  factitious  nobility ; 
but  the  poets,  the  men-elevators,  sing  their 
lives  away,  like  the  swan,  and  a  sigh  and  a 
piece  of  cold  marble  are  the  world's  tribute 
for  their  labors.  The  day  is  fest  coming,  how- 
ever, when  the  true,  for  which  poets  and  phi- 
lanthropists are  working,  shall  unhorse  the 
false  idea  of  honor  which  now  prevails,  and 
then  we  shall  not  always  have  to  mingle  our 
tears  and  wailing  with  our  admiration  and 
praise  over  the  graves  of  those  who  have 
lived  to  make  the  world  happier,  wiser,  and 
better,  as  did  Thomas  Hood. 
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A  VKRT  carious  dinner  has  just  taken  place 
in  Madrid,  and  a  private  letter  gives  us  a  report. 
We  should  scarcely  venture  to  meddle  with  any 
thine  so  unpretending,  bat  for  the  thoughts 
which  were  uttered  there,  remarkable  alike  in 
their  source,  and  in  their  s&sthetical  tendency. 
The  eminent  banker,  M.  Salamanca,  receives  at 
his  table,  every  Tharsday,  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists  of  the  Moderate  party.  To  this  weekly 
courtesy  twelve  Gacetilleros  (journalists)  re- 
cently responded  by  inviting  their  opulent  host 
to  an  entertainment  of  their  o>vn,  at  one  of  the 
modest  restaurants  of  the  Spanish  capital.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  dinner  took 
place,  the  cost  of  the  feast  being  eight  reals,  or 
one  shiUing  and  ninepence  a  head.  Our  corre- 
spondent takes  up  the  tale— 

**  Instead  of  the  basket  of  flowers  usually 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  a  pyramid 
of  books,  surrounded  by  the  busts  of  Calderon, 
liOpe  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  and  Velajiques. 
The  dinner  has  been  more  than  modest,  and  I 
woald  never  have  troubled  y^u  with  it  were  it 
not  for  Salamanca's  speech,  which  I  think  is 
worthy  to  be  reproduced — '  Gentlemen,'  said  he, 


*  about  twenty-five  years  from  this  time,  the  old 
and  threadbare  cassock  of  Salamanca,  then  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Grenada,  might  be 
am«ng  the  oldest  and  the  most  worn-out  cassocks 
of  his  comrades.  When  my  education  was  com- 
pleted, I  proceeded  to  Malaga  and  made  myself 
a  gacetillero  (journalist)  of  the  Avisador  Mala- 
gueno.  Then  the  love  of  gold  took  possession 
of  my  soul,  and  it  was  Madrid  that  I  found  the 
object  of  my  adoration ;  but  not  without  the  loss 
of  my  juvenile  illusion.  Believe  me,  gentle- 
men, the  man  who  can  satisfy  ail  his  wishes  has  no 
more  enjoyment.  Keep  the  way  you  have  entered 
on,  I  advise  you.  Uothschild's  celebrity  will 
cease  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Immortality  can 
be  earned,  but  not  bought.  Here  are  before  you 
the  busts  of  men  who  have  gloriouslv  cultivated 
liberal  arts  ;  their  busts  I  have  met  with  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe ;  but  nowhere  have  1 
found  a  statue  erected  in  the  menwry  of  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  making  money.  To-day  I 
speak  to  you  with  my  feelings  of  twenty-two 
years,  for  m  your  company  I  have  forgotten  I 
am  a  banker,  and  only  thought  of  my  youth  and 
days  of  gay  humor.' 
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The  Pytchley  hounds  have  had  a  run.  lo 
triumphe !  The  Pytchley  hounds  have  killed 
their  fox.  Once  again  lo  triumphe!  Not  that 
these  are  unusual  events  with  that  well-ordered 
and  efficient  pack,  nor  that  the  estahli^hment 
is  more  than  commonly  exhilarated  by  suc- 
cess ;  but  that  such  runs  as  this  last  do  not 
occur  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  in  the 
season,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded  accord 
ingly. 

It  is  a  curious  mania,  that  fondness  for 
hunting  which  pervades  the  rural  population 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
and  which  we  alone  of  all  their  progeny  seem 
to  have  inherited  from  our  Scandinnxian 
ancestors — a  mania  that  outlives  love,  friend- 
ship, literature,  money-making,  all  the  devices 
of  poor  human  nature  to  squander  its  most 
priceless  posfsession — Time ;  and  which  seemn 
to  flourikh  only  the  more  vigorously  when  the 
health  and  bodily  strength  indispensable  to  ita 
enjoyment  have  panned  away  forevermore. 
We,  too,  in  our  **  hot  youth,"  were  once 
inoculated  with  the  malady,  and  its  seeds  have 
never  since  l)een  thoroughly  eradicated  from 
our  conntitution.  There  was  a  lime  when  our 
heart  used  to  beat  thick  and  fast  at  the  first 
whimper  of  a  hound;  when  the  color  mounted 
to  our  cheek,  and  our  eye  glistened  brighter, 
aa  we  watched  the  gorse  shaking  aliove  the 
busy  pack ;  when  the  life-blood  coursed  quicker 
through  our  veins  as  we  listened  for  the  dis- 
tant **  View- holloa  "  proclaiming  him  "  away ! ** 
and  the  mad  equesirian  revel  really  about  to 
commence.  Then  it  was  ecstasy  to  be  borne 
along  at  speed  by  a  gullant,  generoua  horse, 
himself  giving  and  receiving  the  mutual 
pleasure  enhanced  by  so  confiding  a  partner- 
ship; to  thread  with  calm  dexterity  the  rush- 
ing cavalcade,  and  reach,  unbalked  by  restive 
steed  or  undecided  rider,  the  spot  we  had 
marked  out  many  a  stride  back  for  our  own. 
Large,  l)lack,  and  formidable,  band,  seat,  and 
eye  combined  to  land  u«  safely  on  the  further 


side ;  and  <7ien,  with  tightened  rein,  head  up 
and  hands  down,  to  speed  away  after  the 
streaming  pack,  good  friends  and  true  to  right 
and  left,  but  not  a  soul  between  ourselves  and 
the  houndn ! 

Alas,  alas !  *^post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura^ 
she  can  cling  even  to  the  sportsman's  scarlet, 
she  can  keep  her  seat  even  over  a  Northamp* 
tonshire  ox-fence ;  but  though  the  good  horse 
carry  double,  he  feels  not  the  extra  load,  an4 
the  rider's  heart  must  indeed  be  heavy  if  it 
can  ache  at  moments  such  as  these. 

As  the  ])enitent  highwayman  remarked  to 
the  chaplain  at  the  gallows-foot,  *'  Oh,  I  repent 
unfeignedly  of  my  sins,  but  yet.  a  gallop  acroae 
a  common !  you  dog,  it  was  delicious!  " 

So  now,  though  the  days  of  our  pilgrimage 
are  in  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf;"  though 
boots  and  breeches  have  given  way  to  flannel 
bandages  and  fleecy  hosiery,  whilst  gout  and 
rheumatism  warn  us  that  wet  days  and  "  wet 
nights"  are  equally  dangerous  to  our  phy» 
sique ;  though  our  quiet  cob,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  a  Low  Church  bishop,  is  getting  too 
much  for  us,  and  is  coveted  inwardly  by  our 
eldest  grandson,  who  already  considers  his 
own  Shetland  pony  "  hardly  up  to  his  weight,*^ 
we  have  still  a  hankering  after  the  goldea 
joys  of  our  youth,  still  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  the  tops  and  the  scarlet,  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  the  echo  in  the  woodland,  and  all  the 
appliances  and  accessories  of  the  chase. 

"What  a  hunting  day!"  we  remarked 
aloud  to  our  walking-stick,  as  we  climl)ed  the 
hill  painfully  towards  Holmby,  and  stopped 
to  admire  for  the  hundredth  time  the  wide 
expanse  of  beauty  and  verdure  stretching  far 
away  beneath  our  feet  for  many  a  mile  to  east 
and  west,  dotted  here  and  there  with  noble 
standard  trees,  and  shut  in  by  the  dark,  stately 
woods  of  Althorpe  that  crown  the  rising 
ground  to  the  south.  "  What  a  hunting  day !  ^' 
a  sky  of  dappled  gray,  a  balmy  breeze  just 
wooing  into  existence  the  hundred  buds  and 
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beauties  of  early  spring — a  day  to  haTe 
gathered  the  first  peeping  riolet  *'  long,  long 
ago."  Eheufugaces!  what's  a  violet  with  no 
one  to  give  it  to  ? — day  of  beauty  and  promise, 
a  day  such  as  George  Herbert  so  charmingly 
describes : — 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool  and  calm  and  bright, 
Sweet  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die." 

But  nevertheless,  rather  too  muggy  a  day  for 
an  elderly  gentleman  nearly  fifteen  stone 
weight  to  walk  up  such  a  hill  as  that ;  so  we 
rested  on  our  stick,  mopped  our  heated  brows, 
and  leaned  our  back  against  the  stem  of  a  fine 
old  oak  that  stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  wall  surrounding  all  that  is  now  left 
©f  the  ancient  palace  of  Holmby.  We  own  to 
the  practice  of  day-dreaming — "  mooning,"  it 
18  called  by  the  irreverent — and  we  were  soon 
lost  in  the  long  vistas  of  the  past,  threading 
the  labyrinth  by  help  of  that  delusive  skein 
which  we  are  pleased  to  term  history,  taking 
up  one  end  at  the  period  at  which  we  sup- 
posed this  oak  to  have  been  planted,  and  so 
winding  it  gently  off  from  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  to  the  jolly  days  of  "  bluff  King  Hal ;  ** 
congratulating  it  on  its  inland  position,  which 
saved  it  from  forming  part  of  that  fleet  whose 
thunders  helped  to  destroy  the  Invincible 
Armada,  speculating  on  its  size  and  luxuriance 
in  the  peaceful  time  of  that  crowned  wiseacre 
whom  Scottish  parasites  termed  ''gentle 
King  Jamie ; "  and  thinking  how  fervently  its 
beauties  must  have  been  appreciated  by  his 
ill-starred  son,  to  whose  charge  want  of  ven- 
eration could  never  have  been  laid  as  a  fault. 
•*  Here,"  we  thought,  "  beneath  these  venera- 
ble arms,  under  the  stately  shade,  how  often 
has  the  unfortunate  Stuart,  the  martyred 
Mon —  Hulloh !  what  is  that? — the  note  of  a 
hound,  as  we  are  a  living  sinner  and  a  gouty 
one ;  but  gout  or  no  gout,  we  haven't  seen 
hounds  for  a  twelvemonth ;  we  must  hobble 
on  and  have  a  look  at  them  once  more.  But 
stay,  there's  their  fox ! — a  beaten  fox,  by  all 
the  beauties  of  Diana!"  and  forthwith  we 
gave  vent  to  a  prolonged,  and,  we  rather  flatter 
ourselves  not  unmusical,  yeV,  which  we  should 
despair  of  conveying  to  the  reader  by  any 
other  means  than  oral  demonstration.  We 
used  to  pique  ourselves  upon  doing  it  rather 
well,  and,  with  one  finger  in  the  ear  and  a 
rubicund,  well-fed  physiognomy,  the  effect  is, 
to  Bay  the  least  of  it,  imposing,  if  not  har- 


monioua.  Yes,  there  he  waa  stealing  along, 
his  bock  up,  his  fur  draggled,  tangled,  and 
black  with  mire;  his  brush  drooping,  his 
tongue  out,  his  long,  knavish  countenance 
wobegone,  and  indicative  of  thorough  physical 
exhaustion,  his  whole  instincts  so  intent  on 
his  pursuers  that  he  scarcely  turned  aside  at 
our  salutation — there  he  was,  dead-beat,  and 
running  short  for  his  life,  not  a  covert  or  an 
earth  within  two  miles  of  him,  and  the  best 
pack  of  hounds  in  England  running  frantio 
for  his  blood  in  the  next  field.  See,  he  has 
nearly  reached  the  old  oak  tree!  one,  two, 
three  white  hounds  are  through  the  fence,  the 
rest  following,  like  a  stream  of  water  set  free 
from  a  dam.  How  they  strain  across  the 
ridge  and  furrow,  their  bristles  erect,  their 
sterns  lowered,  their  hungry  eyes  flaring  out 
upon  him  with  instinctive  hate !  He  is  creep- 
ing quite  slowly  now ;  but  as  Harmony  and 
Fairplay  near  him  he  turns  and  shows  a  long, 
ominous,  gleaming  set  of  teeth.  Over  they 
roll,  all  three  together.  Marplot  and  Mary- 
gold  are  close  upon  them,  hounds  tumble 
over  each  other  in  hungry  confusion,  a  crash 
is  heard  in  the  fence,  and  Charles  Payne  ia 
off  his  horse  in  another  moment  and  amongst 
them.  A  faint  strident  noise,  like  that  of  t, 
smothered  saw,  grates  upon  the  ear  above  the 
stifled  "  worry,"  "  worry  "  of  the  hounds,  and 
ere  Charles,  the  pink  of  politeness,  has  time 
to  touch  his  cap  to  ourselves  (for  he  takes  ua 
for  the  parson,  and  therefore  a  stanch  fox 
preserver,  if  not  fox  pursuer),  he  holds  him 
high  up  in  air,  and  with  a  loud  "  Who- whoop" 
proclaims  the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  "  best 
runs  of  the  season  "  which  occur  at  least  once 
a  fortnight. 

Who-whoop !  indeed.  Three  more  sports- 
men have  by  this  time  arrived,  one  over  and 
the  other  two  through  the  fence,  which  still 
hides  the  rest  of  the  field  from  our  eager 
gaze.  Soon  a  gate  opens,  and  some  half  a 
dozen  more,  including  a  couple  of  black  coats, 
make  their  appearance.  There  are  a  good 
many  still  coming^  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  original  field  that  will  never  get  here  al 
all.  No  wonder ;  the  pastures  of  Northamp- 
tonshire are  full  of  them  :  thev  are  scattered! 
all  over  the  country.  Those  who  have  arrived 
look  wild  and  heated,  and  intensely  pleased 
with  themselves  as  they  jump  off  their  ex- 
hausted horses,  and  talk  and  laugh  and  gesti- 
culate ;  the  while  Charles  Payne  throws  the 
fox  to  the  hounds  with  another  encouraging 
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•*  Who-whoop ! "  and  the  clamorous  baying 
of  expectancy  is  exchanged  for  the  *'  worry, 
worry,  worry,"  of  fruition.  "  Had  a  good 
thing  ?  "  we  inquire  of  the  first  whip,  who  is 
appeasing  a  difference  as  to  a  tid-bit  between 
Countess  and  Caroline.  ^  Carpital  thing, 
sir,"  replies  that  affable  functionary,  whose 
cap  and  side  are  plastered  with  mud,  and 
who  looks  as  pleased  as  if  some  one  had  given 
him  a  hundred  pounds.  **  Carpiial  thing, 
sir.  Brought  him  from  Sulby  gorse  over  the 
finest  part  of  our  country;  never  checked 
but  once  down  by  Cottesbrooke ;  never 
touched  a  covert  the  whole  blessed  while! 
It's  eleven  miles  if  it's  a  yard,  and  I  make  it 
exactly  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
time  I  *  hallooed  '  him  awav  till  we  run  into 
him  in  this  here  grass  field  just  ntween  your 
reverence's  legs.  Whoop,  my  darlings ! 
Worry,  worry,  worrj'  I  tear  him  an'  eat  him ! " 
Cigars  are  lit,  congratulations  are  exchanged, 
the  bay  horse  and  the  brown  hor^e  and  the 
chesnut  horse  receive  their  due  share  of 
praise,  a  reflective  flattery  somewhat  in  this 
wise :  **  How  well  he  carried  you,  old  fellow ; 
and  what  a  stiff  line !  /  was  close  to  you  the 
whole  time"  From  different  versions  and 
many  contradictory  statements  we  gather 
a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  run :  and  as 
its  glories  gradually  flood  our  still  enthusiastic 
imagination,  it  is  with  a  pang  of  regret  that 
we  reflect  we  shall  never  see  gallops  such  as 
these  again. 

We  were  there  in  spirit,  nevertheless ;  we 
know  every  yard  of  the  countrj*,  every  field, 
and  every  fence — though  we  can  practise  it 
no  longer,  we  think  we  know  ever)*  move  in 
the  game.  We  can  fancy  ourselves  astride  of 
a  good  horse  by  the  side  of  Jack  Woodcock 
as  he  views  the  fox  away  from  the  lower  cor- 
ner of  the  gorse.  What  a  long,  wiry,  tough- 
looking  animal  it  is,  with  a  white  tag  to  that 
handsome  brush,  which,  as  he  steals  across 
the  neighboring  pasture,  he  whisks  in  de- 
rision, as  much  as  to  say,  **  Gallop  away,  my 
fine  fellows !  according  to  your  wont ;  hurry 
and  hustle,  and  jump  and  splutter!  The 
harder  you  ride  the  better  for  me ! " 

"Tally-ho!"  shouts  our  friend  Jack,  erect 
in  his  stirrups.  "  Twang "  goes  Charles 
Payne's  horn  from  the  middle  of  the  gorse. 
Already  the  owner  of  the  covert  is  coming 
best  pace  round  the  comer.  Trust  him  not 
to  lose  his  start,  and  to  make  good  use  of  it 
when  he  haa  got  it.    In  twos  and  threes  the 
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hounds  are  pouring  through  the  boundary 
fence ;  ten  or  twelve  couple  are  settling  to 
the  scent ;  the  rest,  with  ears  erect,  are  flying 
to  the  cry.  Now  they  stoop  together  with 
collective  energy,  and  drive  along  over  the 
grass  in  all  the  mute  ecstasy  of  pace,  A 
burst  such  as  this  is  pastime  for  the  gods ! 

It  sobers  our  imaginary  steed,  our  pen-and- 
ink  Pegasus ;  he  drops  quietly  to  his  bridle, 
and  a  turn  in  our  favor  enables  us  to  pull  him 
into  a  trot,  and  to  look  about  us.  Seven  or 
eight  men  are  in  the  same  field  with  the 
hounds  ;  half  a  dozen  stiff  fences  and  a  couple 
of  miles  of  grass  have  shaken  off  the  larger 
portion  of  the  field,  but  they  are  even  now 
coming  through  a  bridle-gate  not  far  distant 
in  the  rear,  and  should  a  check  unfortunately 
occur  at  this  critical  moment,  they  will  be  up 
in  plenty  of  time  to  do  lots  of  mischief  still. 
But  no ;  the  pack  is  streaming  on.  "  For- 
ward," says  Charles  Payne,  cramming  his 
horn  into  its  case,  and  gathering  his  horse  for 
an  "  oxer."  "Forward  !  "  echoes  Mr.  Villiers, 
**  doubling  "  it  neatly  on  his  right.  "  For- 
ward !  "  adds  Mr.  Cust,  cracking  the  far-rail 
as  he  swings  over  the  obstacle  in  his  stride. 
"  Line ! "  shouts  a  Meltonian  at  an  unfortunate 
aspirant  whose  horse  is  swerving  to  the  thick- 
est place  in  the  fence.  "Serve  him  right!" 
remarks  the  Meltonian  to  himself,  landing 
safely  in  the  next  field,  while  the  aspirant 
rolls  headlong  to  the  earth.  Jack  Woodcock, 
with  an  amused  smile,  slips  quietly  by  to  the 
front.  Three  or  four  more  men,  one  in  a 
black  coat,  enter  the  field  at  different  points ; 
that  quiet  gentleman  orcr,  not  through  the 
the  gate.  A  loose  horse  with  streaming  reins 
gallops  wildly  after  the  chase  ;  and  the  hounds, 
with  a  burning  scent,  are  pointing  straight  for 
Naseby  Field. 

And  now  every  man  hugs  his  trusty  hunter 
by  the  head,  and  spares  his  energies  as  much 
as  possiMe  ere  he  encounters  the  yielding 
soil  of  that  classic  ground.  Many  a  tired 
horse  has  Naseby  Field  to  answer  for,  from 
the  thundering  battle-steeds  of  the  Cavaliers, 
led  by  hot  Prince  Rupert,  to  the  panting 
thoroughbreds  of  Jersey  and  Allix,  and  Cooke 
and  Knightle}',  and  the  heroes  of  fifty  years 
ago,  who  urged  the  mimic  war  over  that 
eventful  plain.  Ay,  down  to  our  own  times, 
when,  although  the  plough  has  passed  over 
its  marshy  surface,  and  draining  and  high- 
farming  have  given  secure  foothold  to  man 
and  beast,  many  a  sobbing  steed  and  dejected 
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fider  can  still  bear  witness  to  the  exhaustiTe 
properties  of  that  black,  adhesiTe  soil,  many  a 
dirty  coat  and  stationary  hunter  rues  the 
poble  impulse  that  would  follow  the  fleeting 
pack  OTer  such  a  country  as  this  after  a  three- 
days'  rain. 

Some  of  them  begin  to  hope  he  may  have 
entered  the  thick  holding  covert  of  Naseby 
Thorns,  and  tha^  the  conclusion  of  so  rapid  a 
burst  may  save  their  own  and  their  horse's 
credit.  But  a  countryman  on  the  opposite 
bill  is  hallooing  as  if  his  throat  must  crack. 
Our  fox  is  forward  still ;  he  has  not  a  notion 
of  entering  the  covert,  warmed  as  he  is  by  the 
merry  pace  of  the  last  mile  or  bo, 

"No  occasion  to  lift  Ihem,  Charles,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Villiers,  as  he  lends  an  ear  to  the 
fiuvoff  countryman,  and  points  to  the  stream- 
ing pack  wheeling  with  every  turn  of  the 
scent,  like  ]>igeons  on  the  wing. 

"  Couldn't  get  near  enough  if  there  was. 
Come  up,  horse !  "  mutters  Charles  in  reply, 
at  he  bores  through  a  black  close-cut  hedge, 
sinking  up  to  the  hock^  on  the  taking-offside. 
There  is  no  chance  of  a  check  now ;  and  as 
the  professed  jester  of  the  Hunt  remarks, 
"  If  he  don't  stop  at  Tally-ho,  he  may  go  on 
to  Texas !  '> 

The  field,  that  enterprising  body,  whose 
•elf-dependence  is  so  touchingly  illustrated  at 
every  sign-post,  are  already  somewhat  hope- 
lessly behindhand,  and  considerably  puzzled 
by  the  coincidence  of  two  safe  practicable 
lanes,  leading  equally  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  chase.  It  divides  accordingly  into 
two  hurrying  columns,  neither  of  which  will 
in  all  probability  see  a  hound  again  to-dny. 

So  "  on  we  go  again,"  leaving  **  Tally-Ho 
Gorse  "  to  the  left,  and  up  the  hill  for  Hazel- 
beech,  threading  the  fine  old  trees  that  tower 
upon  its  heights,  and  pointing  ever  onward 
for  the  wide,  grassy  vale  of  Cottesbrooke 
spread  out  like  a  panorama  before  us,  shut  in 
by  wooded  hills,  dotted  with  fine  old  standard 
trees,  and  smiling  beauteous  and  peaceful  in 
the  chequered  light  of  a  February  sun. 

Thank  Heaven  !  a  check  at  lasL  Pegasus 
was  beginning  to  want  it  sadly.  He  struck 
that  top-rail  uncommonly  hard,  and  has 
dropped  his  bind  legs  in  the  two  last  consecu- 
tive ditches.  There  are  still  some  half-dozen 
men  with  the  hounds,  but  their  horses  look  as 
if  they  had  had  nearly  enough,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  one  or  two  of  the  riders  are 
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beginning  to  visfa  it  was  over.  The  country 
for  miles  back  is  dotted  with  equestrians  of 
every  rank  and  every  hue.  A  child  on  a 
pony  has  turned,  not  headed  the  fox.  Charles 
Payne  opinea  he  cannot  have  entered  the 
gorse  with  so  "  warm  a  jacket,"  as  he  phrases 
it ;  so  he  holds  his  hounds  towards  the  plan- 
tations on  his  righL  Fairplay  whisks  her 
stem  about  her  sides,  and  drqps  a  note  or 
two  to  her  comradea  as  they  gather  to  the 
line. 

**  Yo-geote,  old  lady ! "  says  Charles,  in  the 
inexplicable  language  of  a  huntsman. 

**  She's  always  right,  that  old  bitch,"  re- 
marks  Mr.  Villiers,  who  has  just  turned  Olym- 
pian's head  for  an  instant  to  the  wind. 

"  Twang "  goes  the  horn  once  more,  and 
away  score  the  hounds  through  '*Pursar*s 
Hills,"  as  if  they  were  fresh  out  of  the  kennel, 
and  over  the  wide  grassy  pastures  below,  and 
up  the  opposite  rise,  with  untiring  energy, 
leaving  the  foremost  horseman  toiling  a  field 
and  a  half  behind  them,  till  a  pause  and  mo- 
mentary hover  in  Ihe  Welford  Road  enables 
Pegasus  and  his  comrades  to  reach  them  once 
more. 

It  is  labor  and  sorrow  now,  yet  it  is  a  sweet 
and  joyous  pain.  Still,  we  can  hardly  call 
that  enjoyment  which  we  wish  was  over ;  and 
most  devoutly  now  do  we  all  hope  that  we 
may  soon  kill  this  gallant  fox,  before  he  kills 
our  gallant  horses.  The  best  blood  of  New- 
market is  but  mortal,  after  all ;  and  Pegasus 
is  by  this  time  going  most  unreservedly  on  his 
own  shoulders  and  his  rider's  hands. 

Down  the  hill  between  Creaton  and  Holy- 
well we  make  a  tolerable  fight ;  but  though 
Olympian  clears  the  brook  at  the  bottom,  the 
rest  of  us  flounder  through.  We  have  no 
false  pride  now,  and  do  not  any  of  us  turn  up 
our  noses  at  gates  or  gaps  or  other  friendly 
egress.  Every  thing  is  comparative.  A  coun- 
try doctor  on  his  fresh  hack,  meeting  us  at 
this  period,  opines  we  are  going  quite  slow, 
but  toe  know  better ;  so  does  Pegasus,  so  does 
old  Fairplay,  so  does  the  fox. 

He  is  not  travelling  so  straight  now.  Up 
and  down  yonder  hedgerow  the  i}ack  turn 
like  harriers,  and  we  think  we  must  be  very 
near  him.  But  see  :  the  crows  are  stooping 
yonder  over  a  low  black  object  in  the  distance. 
Tis  the  hunted  fox,  pointing  straight  for  the 
coverts  of  Althorpe.  He  will  never  reach 
them,  for  the  hounds  are  now  close  upon  bis 
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track,  and  they  ran  into  him  in  the  large  graas 

field  by  Holmby  House,  under  the  old  oak 

tree* 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  dream  is  over.  Hounda  and  horses 
and  sportsmen  are  all  gone  home.  The  ex- 
citement has  evaporated,  and  left  its  usual  de* 
pression  of  spirits  behind.  We  are  left  alone 
—all  alone — under  the  old  oak  tree.  What 
is  life  at  best  but  a  dream  ?  What  is  happi- 
ness but  a  dream  ? — fame,  honor,  love,  ambi- 
tion ?  Dreams  alL  The  bitterness  is  in  the 
waking. 

Let  us  put  the  clock  back  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies or  so,  when  the  old  oak  was  stately  and 


vigorous  as  now.  his  branches  as  spreading, 
his  stem  as  gnarled  and  knotted,  his  growth 
as  majestic.  What  a  lesson  to  us  creatures 
of  a  day,  in  our  short  span  of  earthly  exist- 
ence, is  instilled  by  the  comparative  duration 
of  these  vegetable  giants !  How  they  outlive 
us !  How  their  *'  winter  of  discontent,"  un* 
like  our  own,  is  annually  succeeded  by  a  spring 
of  promise !  How  they  spread  and  tower  up- 
wards into  heaven,  whilst  we  gnrovel  upon 
earth.  Vce  mihi '  'twere  a  weary  world,  my 
masters,  if  there  were  nothing  beyond.  A 
weary  world !  Let  us  put  the  dock  back,  I 
say,  and  dream  again. 


GHAPTEB  IL— A  CAST  OP  HAWKS. 


She  was  hatched  on  a  snow-topped,  bluff- 
faced  cliff  towering  over  the  ironbound  coast 
of  Iceland.  The  parental  eyrie,  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  strewed 
with  bones  and  feathers  and  all  the  warlike 
spoils  of  her  predator}'  progenitors.  Her  in- 
fancy was  fed  on  blood  warm  from  the  living 
victim,  her  youth  trained  in  long  flights  over 
the  dark,  seething  ocean  ;  so  her  spirit  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  quail,  nor  her  wing  to 
droop. 

But  a  daring  cliff's-man,  one  of  those  whose 
pastime  and  whose  profession  it  is  to  under- 
take risks  such  as  quiet  men  shudder  even  to 
read  of,  made  his  appearance  one  clear,  frosty 
night  at  the  entrance  of  her  home,  and  awed 
her  with  the  immediate  presence  of  the  human 
hee  dirine,  never  seen  before.  Well  might 
she  be  astonished,  for  the  cliff  was  a  sheer 
precipice,  rising  perpendicularly  from  many  a 
fathom  deep  of  ocean,  and  the  eyrie  was  se- 
curely placed  some  hundred  feet  or  more  be- 
low its  landward  edge,  a  giddy  height  indeed 
above  the  restless  sea,  heaving  and  surging 
down  yonder  in  the  darkness.  Three  strands 
of  a  rope  in  the  numbed  grasp  of  a  comrade 
were  between  the  clifisman  and  eternity,  yet 
his  nerve  was  totally  unmoved,  his  hand  steady, 
his  face  not  even  pale.  Quietly  he  selected 
the  most  promising  bird  firom  the  eyrie ;  and 
she,  the  very  essence  of  whose  existence  had 
been  freedom,  wild  as  the  winds  and  waves 
themselves,  must  be  a  captive  now  for  ever- 
more. 

At  first  she  pined  sadly :  her  bright,  keen 
eye  grew  dim,  her  fbathers  lost  their  gloss, 
her  wings  their  twe#p  and  vigor.  She  was 
Inreaking  her  untamed  heart,  like  a  wild-hawk 
aa  abe  was,  but  cuatom  and  discipline  at 


length  prevailed.  Her  feminine  spirit,  half 
won  and  half  subdued,  yielded  to  the  com- 
bined influence  of  kindness  and  coercion. 
Ere  she  reached  England  in  a  merchant-ship 
she  would  perch  contentedly  on  the  dedc, 
sunning  herself  for  hours  in  the  pure  sea-air. 
She  would  take  food  eagerly  from  the  hand 
at  which  she  once  fought  and  tore.  She  wai 
tamed  at  last,  that  winsome  wild-bird,  ready 
for  the  lure,  and  the  bells,  and  the  jesses; 
willing,  under  man's  tuition,  to  become  more 
than  ever  an  inveterate  enemy  to  her  kind. 

So  they  sold  her  for  ten  gold  pieces  to  a 
north-country  lord,  and  the  north-country 
lord  being  more  quorum,  a  judge  of  horseflesh, 
exchanged  her  away  to  Sir  Giles  Allonby  for 
a  dapple-gray  palfrey ;  and  now  she  sits,  jessed 
and  hood^,  under  the  old  oak  tree  at  Holmby, 
far  and  away  the  best  fiilcon  within  forty  miles 
of  fair  Northampton  town. 

So  thinks  the  folconer  standing  yonder, 
with  his  perches  slung  from  his  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  his  hooded  pupils  sitting  contentedly 
thereon,  who  would  wager  his  new  doublet 
and  his  Christmas  fee  on  the  success  of  her, 
the  pride  of  his  mews.  So  thinks  the  lithe, 
active  lad  his  assistant,  in  whose  grasp  those 
handsome  spaniels  are  straining  at  the  leash, 
and  who  clings  to  his  opinion  with  the  glori- 
ous tenacity  of  sixteen.  So  think  those  two 
jolly-looking  serving-men  who  are  in  waiting, 
and  who  seem  to  have  no  earthly  thing  to  do 
save  to  crack  broad  Englbh  jokes,  and  to 
laugh  at  them  with  their  broad  English  dees. 
So  thinks  fair  Grace  Allonby,  whose  nature  it 
is  to  pet  and  love  every  mortal  thing  that 
comes  within  her  reach.  So  thinks  good  Sir 
Giles  himself,  who  only  yester  evening  over 
his  claret  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  bis  favor- 
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ite»  and  eager  to  match  her  against  all  and 
every  thing  on  the  wing. 

**  Let  them  come/'  said  the  stout  old  knight, 
*<  wilh  their  purses  in  their  hands.  My  Lord 
Vaux,  my  Lord  Montague,  my  Lord  Goring, 
Colepepper,  Camsnron,  and  the  rest,  within 
fifty  miles  of  this  spot — aye,  within  the  bounds 
of  Britain  itself— Peer  or  Puritan,  Cavalier  or 
Roundhead — always  excepting  the  falcons  of 
his  most  blessed  Majesty.  Let  them  come 
with  their  hawks,  every  feather  of  *em,  and 
'  Diamond '  shall  have  a  flight  at  them  all !  " 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  for  the  s])ort. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  blue,  softened  here  and 
there  with  light  dappled  cloudn ;  dew-drops 
sparkled  in  the  sun  from  thorn  and  briar, 
while  the  earth  exhaled  new  life  and  fragrance 
from  her  teeming  bosom,  moistened  but  not 
aaturated  with  the  late  genial  rain.  How 
blithe  and  gladsome  was  the  lark's  shrill  song 
as  he  mounted  cheerily  into  the  sky,  such  a 
speck  against  that  glorious,  fathomless  blue — 
how  soft  and  mellow  the  sunlight  on  the  up- 
lands— how  sweet  the  perfume  of  the  fresh, 
free  air ! — sight,  smell,  and  hearing  all  grati- 
fied at  once.  What  a  morning  for  hawking, 
or  indeed  for  any  manly,  vigorous,  out-of-door 
pursuit. 

"The  knight  is  late  this  morning,"  re- 
marked the  falconer,  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
whose  whole  energies  were  wrapped  up  in  his 
profession  ;  *'  and  the  wind  is  changing  even 
now,"  he  added,  with  an  anxious  glance  at 
the  heavens,  whilst  "  Diamond "  stirred  un- 
easily on  her  perch,  jingling  her  bells,  and 
moving  her  hooded  head  from  side  to  side 
with  characteristic  impatience. 

**  Drinking  the  King's  health  over  night," 
remarked  one  of  the  serving-men,  with  a  leer 
at  his  comrade.  **  Liquor  and  loyalty  make 
aleepy  heads  in  the  morning;  is't  not  so. 
Will  ?  Thou  wast  ringing  chimes  in  the  but- 
tery thyself,  lad." 

Will  shook  his  head,  as  who  should  say, 
**  I  follow  the  example  uf  my  betters,"  but  an- 
swered not  a  word ;  and  indeed  in  those  days 
late  sittings,  large  flagons,  and  bumper  healths 
were  the  daily  custom  of  the  age ;  and  the 
strong  ale  flowed  as  freely  in  the  hall  as  did 
the  red  wine  in  the  banque ting-room  or  the 
dinner-parlor. 

But  there  was  a  stir  amongst  the  group 
under  the  old  oak  tree;  the  falconer's  eye 
brightened,  the  serving-men  sprang  to  an  atti- 
tude of  respectful  attention,  and  the  spaniels 
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fawned  and  whined  and  strained  in  the  leash, 
for  a  party  of  three  equestrians  were  approach- 
ing; up  the  hill  tliey  swung  at  a  dashing 
hand-gallop,  and  cantering  over  the  smooth 
sward  with  feathers  waving,  habits  fluttering, 
bridles  jingling,  and  palfreys  snorting,  pulled 
up  under  the  oak,  and  returned  the  salutation 
of  their  inferiors  with  the  frank  courtesy  that 
is  always  the  stamp  of  good-breeding  and 
high  birth. 

*'  What  a  morning  for  us,  lads ! "  remarked 
Sir  Giles  to  the  retainers,  with  a  kindly  smile 
lighting  up  his  ruddy  countenance,  still  hand- 
some and  high-bred,  though  marked  with 
many  a  deep  and  furrowed  line,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  hard  life  spent  in  much  ex- 
citement, much  anxiety,  much  danger,  and 
some  excess.  **  We  flushed  a  brace  of  herons 
as  we  came  along  the  river-side  at  Brampton ; 
and  a  fairer  flight  than  one  of  the  beauties 
made  I  never  wish  to  see.  Ah,  *  Diamond ! ' 
don't  know  the  old  man's  voice  ?  Come  to 
my  wrist,  old  lass !  Soh !  sob !  "  and  Sir 
Giles  caressed  the  hooded  bird,  and  smoothed 
her  neck  plumage  with  a  loving  hand  as  she 
fluttered  sagaciously  to  take  her  well-known 
place  on  the  glove  of  the  old  Cavaher. 

Sir  Giles  Allonby  was  a  specimen  of  the 
old  English  gentleman  such  as  no  other  comn- 
tr}'  but  England  could  produce;  such  as  the 
troublous  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast 
brought  out  in  all  its  excellence,  and  all  its 
faults.  In  person  he  was  tall,  spare,  and 
sinewy,  framed  for  a  horseman,  a  swordsman, 
or  a  sportsman  ;  for  success  in  any  bodily  ex- 
ercise demanding  strength,  quickness,  and 
agility.  Field-sports  and  campaigning  had 
toughened  him  into  the  consistency  of  pin- 
wire;  but  the  same  causes,  coupled  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  deep  drinking,  had 
hardened  the  almost  feminine  beauty  of  his 
countenance  into  a  type  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  delicate  chiselling  of  its  small  fea- 
tures, and  the  mirthful  glances  of  its  bright 
blue  eyes.  It  seemed  a  contradiction  to  see 
that  oval  face  so  rugged  and  war-worn,  that 
well-trimmed  moustache  and  carefully-pointed 
beard  so  white,  those  soft,  curling  locks  so 
thin  and  gray.  The  man  himself  corresponded 
in  his  inward  character  to  his  outward  appear- 
ance. Generous,  enthusiastic,  and  chivalrous, 
he  was  passionate,  prejudiced,  and  obstinate. 
Quick  to  resent  insult  with  blow  or  sword- 
thrust,  he  would  forgive  and  embrace  the 
bitterest  enemy  who  should  move  a  bairV 
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breadth  towards  reconciliation;  though  he 
would  lift  his  hat  on  entering  a  poor  man's 
cottage,  and  address  his  dame  with  as  much 
courteous  deference  as  a  duchess,  no  cavalier 
alive  was  such  a  thoroughgoing  aristocrat  in 
his  reverence  for  what  he  called  "  blood  " — 
not  one  of  his  Norman  ancestors  could  have 
expressed  a  greater  contempt  for  the  puddle 
that  stagnated  through  the  peasant's  veins,  as 
compared  with  the  generous  fluid  that  warmed 
his  own ;  though  he  would  fling  his  gold 
pieces  about  to  all  that  asked  for  them,  he 
would  screw  his  tenants  to  the  uttermost,  nor 
stop  short  of  what  we  should  now  call  acts  of 
violence  and  rapine,  to  raise  men  and  horses 
for  the  king ;  and  when  his  wife  died,  whom 
he  had  loved  with  all  the  unrestrained  ardor 
with  which  such  a  nature  could  not  but  love  a 
kindly,  handsome,  gentle,  generous  woman, 
although  devotion  to  the  crown,  which  he 
called  loyalty,  became  the  one  guiding-im- 
pulse of  his  life,  Grace  herself,  his  lovely 
daughter  Grace,  was  second  in  his  estimation 
to  his  sovereign,  and  in  that  sovereign's  cause 
he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  sacrifice  even 
her,  his  sweet,  dutiful,  and  loving  child. 

She  is  reining  in  her  horse  with  a  graceful 
but  somewhat  timid  air,  and  appears  not  too 
well  pleased  at  the  caresses  and  attentions  of 
those  busy  spaniels,  to  which  the  steed  replies 
with  a  degree  of  playful  restlessness  not  quite 
agreeable  to  his  rider.  Grace  is  a  sad  coward, 
and  though  she  spends  much  of  her  life  on 
horseback,  like  other  gentlewomen  of  her 
time,  she  has  never  acquired  the  perfect  self- 
possession  and  masculine  ease  which  sit  so 
well  upon  her  companion,  yonder  lady  whose 
long  curls  are  waving  in  the  wind,  whose  soft 
blue  eyes  are  deepening  and  dancing  with 
animation,  whose  lip  and  cheek  are  blushing 
carnation  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  under  the 
rays  of  the  bright  morning  sun. 

"Give  him  a  gallop,  Gracey,"  says  she, 
with  a  ringing  laugh  at  her  friend's  obvious 
misgivings.  "  Why,  Sir  Giles  himself  could 
hardly  ride  my  Bayard  if  I  let  him  get  as 
fresh  as  you  do  that  riotous  pet  of  yours. 
Silly  Grace,  you  spoil  every  thing  you  come 
near.  What  a  tyrant  you  wUl  make  of  your 
husband,  my  dear,  if  ever  you  get  one ! "  and 
she  bent  her  beautiful  figure  to  pat  her 
horse's  neck  in  a  bewitching  attitude,  which 
was  not  lost,  as  it  was  not  meant  to  be,  on 
old  Sir  Giles,  or  the  busy  falconer,  or  the 
grinning  ierving^man,  nay,  not  even  on  the 
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lad  of  sixteen,  who  gazed  on  her  open- 
mouthed,  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  stu- 
pefied amazement  and  delight. 

Mary  Cave  dearly  loved  admiration  where- 
ever  she  could  get  it  Left  early  in  life  to 
her  own  devices,  brought  up  chiefly  abroad, 
and  transferred  from  a  foreign  convent  to  a 
foreign  court,  she  had  acquired,  even  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth,  a  habit  of  self-reliance 
and  a  decision  of  character  seldom  to  be  ob- 
served in  those  of  the  softer  sex  who  have 
not  passed  through  the  crucible  of  much  pain 
and  much  tribulation.  Clever  and  quick- 
witted, with  strong  passions  and  strong  feel- 
ings, she  nursed  an  ambition  which  was 
stronger  than  them  all.  She  had  the  knacky 
partly  natural,  partly  the  result  of  keen  ob- 
serving powers,  of  detecting  at  once  the 
mental  value,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  moral 
weight,  of  those  with  whom  she  came  ia 
contact;  and  this  gift,  so  dangerous  to  a 
woman,  necessarily  imparted  a  harshness  to 
her  character,  and  robbed  her  of  that  trust- 
ing, clinging  tendency  which  is  woman's 
greatest  charm.  Young  as  she  was,  she 
busied  herself  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  day, 
and  her  beauty,  her  fascinating  manners,  her 
extraordinary,  influence  over  every  thing  that 
wore  a  beard,  rendered  her  a  most  dangerous 
enemy,  a  most  desirable  and  efficient  partisan. 
From  her  kinsman's  house  at  Boughton  she 
corresponded  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
Cavalier  party,  and  Lord  Vaux  himself,  in  all 
his  wisdom  of  years  and  experience  of  in- 
trigue, was  indebted  to  beautiful  Mary  Cave 
for  many  a  happy  resource,  many  a  deep-laid 
and  successful  scheme. 

Every  one  in  the  house  adored  her.  The 
respectful  and  austere  mc^jor^omo,  a  condi- 
tion of  whose  very  existence  it  was  to  pre- 
serve on  all  occasions  a  demeanor  of  super- 
natural decorum,  would  follow  her  about  with 
his  eyes,  and  dodge  after  her  with  flowern 
and  porcelain  and  choice  old  glass,  and  every 
device  he  could  think  of,  to  win  the  reward 
of  a  word  and  a  smile ;  and  the  little  page- 
boy, the  lowest  of  all  the  varlets  in  the  estab- 
lishment, spent  a  whole  night  on  the  staircase 
in  darkness  and  tears  when  he  heard  that 
**  Mistress  Mary  was  ill  at  ease,  and  troubled 
with  a  slight  cold." 

So  she  turned  and  wound  them  all  round 
her  finger — and  why  not?  The  lower  ani- 
mals have  their  natural  arms,  offensive  and 
defensive;   the  ox  his  horns,  the  tiger  his 
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daws,  the  terpent  hit  guile,  man  his  obstinaey, 
Mid  woman  her  beauty :  the  last  is  the  most 
fearful  weapon  of  all*  and  right  well  does  she 
kBow  its  adfantages  and  its  use. 

ETen  now  old  Sir  Giles,  keen  sportsman  as 
1m  is,  eannot  but  feel  that  his  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  day  n  mueh  distracted  by  his 
daughter's  friend ;  that  if  *<  Diamond  "  eotdd 
hare  a  rival  in  his  admiration  and  attention, 
k  would  be  beautiful  Mary  Cave. 

She  ought  to  be  very  happy,  speeding  along 
in  all  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  power, 
and  conscious  charms,  and  the  delightAiI  mo- 
lk»  of  Bayard's  easy  gallop.  And  yet  there 
is  a  little  black  imp  sitting  behind  her  that  no 
|;allop  on  earth  can  shake  off— a  secret  sorrow 
hettlingat  that  proud,  wayward  heart ^hich 
no  triumphs  of  beauty  and  influence  can  stifle 
or  eradicate.  Both  girls  laugh  out  merrily  as 
they  fly  along,  but  timid  Orsce  Allonby  is 
alarmed  about  herself;  dauntless  Mary  Cave 
is  uneasy  about  another :  the  latter's  frame  of 
mind  is  the  least  enviable  of  the  two. 

And  now  the  little  party  are  winding  slowly 
along  the  brook-side  in  the  valley  down  by 
Althorpe.  Many  a  noble  elm  and  stately 
etk  nods  above  their  heads,  many  a  patch  of 
•edge  and  rushes  shakes  snd  lustles  to  the 
^oest  of  the  busy  spaniels  snd  the  long  poles 
of  the  falconer  and  his  assistants.  Far  and 
wide,  to  right  and  left,  extends  a  prairie-like 
and  undulating  pasture,  nourishing  here  and 
there  a  few  scattered  flocks  feeding  in  the 
smi.  Near  one  or  two  small  hamlets,  a  few 
poats  and  rails,  or  an  old  straggling,  over- 
grown hedge,  denote  an  attempt  at  cultivation 
and  enclosure,  but  the  general  character  of 
the  district  is  wild,  nomadic,  and  provocative 
of  galloping. 

"  What  a  country  for  a  flight ! "  says  Mary 
Gave,  bringing  her  obedient  horse  alongside 
of  the  old  knight's  well-trained  steed,  and 
loosening  the  jesses  of  the  hawk  upon  her 
wrist,  no  unworthy  rival  to  '*  Diamond  "  her- 
self. **  Look  well  to  your  laurels  to-day.  Sir 
Giles.  *  Dewdrop '  and  her  mistress  are  both 
bent  on  victory,  and  I  shall  wear  the  heron's 
plume  to-night  in  my  hair  or  never  hawk 
again !  *' 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  short,  shrill  bark  of 
a  spaniel,  and  a  rush  of  his  companions 
towards  a  sedgy,  marshy  piece  of  ground, 
startled  Grace  Allonby  and  her  palfrey  out 
ti  the  pleasant  mutual  understanding  to 
which  they  had  arrived,  and  a  glorioua  wide- 


winged  heron  roae  slowly  into  the  mr,  fap- 
pmg  his  way  vrith  heavy,  measured  strokea, 
his  long  1^;8  tucked  behind  him,  his  little 
head  thrown  back,  his  sharp  scissors-like  beak 
protruding  over  the  distended  crop,  heavy 
with  the  spoils  of  last  night's  fishing  excur- 
sion. Maiys  quick  eye  has  caught  him  in  an 
instant.  like  h'ghtning  she  has  freed  her 
hawk  from  hood  and  jesses,  and  with  the 
same  movement  that  urges  her  horse  to  a 
canter,  ** Dewdrop"  is  tossed  aloft  into  the 
air. 

Sir  Giles  is  not  much  slower  in  his  arrange- 
ments. Like  an  old  sportsman  he  is  method- 
ical in  all  matters  connected  with  the  field, 
but "  Diamond  "  understands  her  master,  and 
her  master  can  depend  on  ^  Diamond,"  so 
she  is  not  three  strokes  of  her  wing  behind 
her  rival,  and  soaring  at  once  high  into  the 
air,  has  caught  sight  of  prey  and  competitor 
almost  before  the  heron  is  aware  of  his  two 
natural  and  implacable  foes. 

Too  soon,  however,  it  strikes  him  that  his 
position  is  one  of  imminent  and  mortal  dan- 
ger. With  a  grating,  harsh  cry,  a  "crake, 
crake,"  of  mingled  discomfort  and  alarm,  he 
proceeds  slowly  to  disgorge  from  his  pouch 
the  weighty  spoils  of  his  overnight's  sport. 
The  dead  fish  glisten  white  and  silvery  aa 
they  fall  through  the  sunny  air,  and  the 
lightened  heron,  whose  instinct  teaches  him 
there  is  no  safety  but  on  high,  wheels  up- 
wards by  a  series  of  gyrations  farther  and 
Tarther  still,  till  he  seems  but  a  speck  in  the 
bright  element  to  the  straining  eyes  that  are 
watching  the  flight  from  below.  But  there 
is  another  higher  still  than  he  is,  and  yet  an- 
other wheeling  rapidly  upward  to  gain  the 
desired  point  of  **  vantage,"  The  topmost 
speck  falls  suddenly  headlong  several  hundred 
feet,  past  the  pursued  and  his  pursuer,  down, 
down,  nearly  to  the  summit  of  a  huge  old 
elm,  but  recovering  herself,  once  more  resumea 
her  flight,  with  even  greater  vigor  and  deter- 
mination than  at  first. 

"Paste!  elle  a  manqu^e!"  exclaims  Mary 
in  the  language  of  her  youth,  while  a  flush  of 
vexation  burns  on  her  handsome  features,  and 
she  admonishes  her  steed  with  hand  and  rein 
to  make  no  more  **  mistakes  "  like  that  last 
at  a  time  when  earthly  considerations  should 
not  be  allowed  to  divert  his  rider's  attention 
from  the  business  going  on  above.  "Dew- 
drop"  has  indeed  made  a  failure,  and  she 
seeks  in  vain  to  wipe  out  the  disgracei  for 
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"  Diamond  "  has  now  gained  the  vantage  point, 
and  swooping  down  like  a  thunderbolt,  beak 
and  talons,  and  weight  and  impetus,  all 
brought  to  bear  at  once  on  the  devoted  heron, 
brings  him  headlong  with  her  through  the  air, 
turning  over  and  over  in  their  fall  to  thst 
green  earth  from  which  he  will  never  rise 
again. 

And  now  Sir  Giles  is  riding  for  his  life, 
spurring  his  good  horse  across  the  rushy 
pastures,  keen  and  happy  and  triumphant  as 
a  boy  at  his  falcon's  success;  whilst  Mary 
dashes  along  by  his  side,  inwardly  provoked, 
though  she  is  too  proud  to  show  it,  at  the 
failure  of  her  favorite ;  and  Grace,  with  fretting 
palfrey  and  secret  misgivings,  follows  carefully 
at  a  less  break-neck  pace  in  the  rear. 

It  is  a  service  of  danger  to  take  a  heron 
from  a  hawk,  or  a  hawk  from  a  heron,  even 
after  the  most  prolonged  and  exhausting  flight. 
The  victim,  breathless  and  stunned  though  he 
be,  has  generally  sufficient  strength  and  energy 
left  to  make  good  use  of  the  shsrp  and 
formidable  weai)on  with  which  nature  has 
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provided  him ;  and  as  thrusts  of  his  long  beak 
are  delivered  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  and 
aimed  always  at  the  eye  of  his  captor,  he  is  a 
formidably  opponent  even  in  the  last  struggles 
of  defeat  and  death. 

"  A  fair  flight.  Mistress  Mary,  and  an  honest 
victory,"  soid  Sir  Giles,  as  he  plucked  a  long, 
shapely  feather  from  the  dead  bird's  wing, 
and  presented  it  with  playful  courtesy  to  his 
antagonist.  **  *  Diamond '  is  still  unconquered, 
and  you  shall  wear  the  heron's  ])lume  to-night 
in  your  bonnie  locks  in  token  of  forgiveness ! 
Said  I  well,  sweetheart  ?  " 

"  Sir  Giles,  I  might  forgive  a  fault,  but  I 
nev^  forgive  a  failure,"  was  the  laughing 
reply ;  yet  to  a  keen  observer  the  expression 
of  her  face,  the  curl  of  her  ruddy  lip  as  she 
spoke,  would  have  denoted  more  truth  in  the 
sentiment  than  she  would  herself  have  been 
willing  to  admit. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  heron,"  was  all 
Grace  Allonby  remarked,  as  they  remounted 
their  horses  to  commence  their  homeward 
journey. 
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And  a  lovely  ride  they  had  over  the  wild 
moorland  and  the  green  undulations  that 
waved  between  the  wooded  hill  of  Holmby, 
and  the  sweet,  fragrant  valley  along  which  the 
quiet  Nene  was  stealing  his  silver  way.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  early  morning  air  was 
esteemed  the  best  cosmetic  for  the  cheek  of 
beauty,  when  ladies  did  not  sit  over  the  fire 
till  dusk  and  then  flutter  out  like  birds  of 
night  for  a  gentle  stroll  to  the  hothouses,  or 
a  half-hour's  saunter  in  a  pony-carriage.  Our 
little  party  had  breakfasted  at  daybreak,  had 
been  in  the  saddle  since  the  sun  was  up,  and 
had  got  their  day's  sport  concluded  by  the 
time  that  we  of  the  modem  school  would 
have  finished  breakfast.  There  is  nothing 
like  early  rising.  We  have  ourselves  tried  it^ 
and  we  speak  from  experience  when  we  insist 
that  it  is  profitable,  poetical,  healthy,  and  in- 
vigorating ;  nevertheless  candor  compels  us  to 
admit  that  for  its  systematic  practice  we  en- 
tertain a  cordial  detestation. 

A  lovely  ride  they  had.  In  front  of  them 
extended  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nene,  smiling 
with  cultivation,  dotted  with  trees  and  hedge- 
rows, and  standard  thoma  growing  stunted 
and  sturdy  here  and  there,  backed  by  the 
distant  buildings  of  Northampton  and  the 
light  cloud  of  white  smoke  that  curled  above 
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the  town.  To  their  left  wide  and  uncultivated 
moorlands,  wi^  occasional  stretches  of  vivid 
green  pasture,  and  many  a  ])atch  of  gorse  and 
clump  of  alders,  swept  away  over  the  rising 
eminence  of  Spratton  (on  the  sky-line  of 
which  a  string  of  packhorses  could  clearly  be 
^distinguished  as  they  neared  the  little  hamlet, 
where  they  would  stop  and  refresh),  and 
melted  into  a  dim  haze  of  beauty  under  the 
crest  of  Hazelbeech,  crowned  with  a  swarthy 
grove  of  giant  forest  trees,  frowning  down  on 
the  sunny  valley  below ;  behind  them,  sharp  cut- 
ting against  the  sky,  a  long,  level  plain,  that 
was  ere  long  to  earn  its  immortality  under  the 
name  of  Naseby  Field,  showed  clear  and  hard 
and  cheerless,  as  though  its  only  harvest  was 
to  be  the  gathering  of  the  slaui^hter ;  while 
the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  Holmby  Palace 
itself  shut  in  the  picture  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  On  their  right  a  bank  of  waving 
gorse  hid  all  beyond  its  own  wild  beauties 
with  its  sharp,  dark  verdure,  and  its  little  yel- 
low blossoms  scattered  like  the  drops  of  a 
golden  shower  over  its  surface.  Sir  Giles 
plucked  one  as  he  passed  with  a  sly  smile. 
"When  the  gorse  is  out  of  bloom,  young 
ladies,"  quoth  Sir  Giles,  "  then  is  kissing  out 
of  fashion ! "  Grace  Allonby  laughed  and 
blushed,  and  playfully  bid  her  father  "not 
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talk  nonsense ; "  but  Mary  Cave,  drawing  her 
horse  nearer  to  that  of  her  gentle  friend, 
commenced  moralizing  after  her  own  fashion 
on  the  old  knight's  trite  and  somewhat  coarse 
remark. 

**  Yes,  Gracey,"  said  she,  smoothing  back 
the  folds  of  her  rich  brown  hair,  which  shone 
and  glistened  in  the  sun,  '*  Sir  Giles  is  right. 
So  it  is,  and  so  it  has  ever  been.  There  is  no 
day  in  the  year  when  the  blossom  is  off  the 
gorse,  from  the  brightest  splendors  of  July  to 
the  bitterest  snow-storms  of  December.  There 
is  no  phase  of  life,  from  the  triumph  of  suc- 
cess to  the  agony  of  disappointment,  which  is 
not  affected  by  woman's  influence  and  woiAnn's 
smile.  I  used  to  wish,  dear,  that  I  had  been 
born  a  man.  I  thank  my  fate  now  that  I  am 
a  woman.  I  have  more  power  as  I  am,  and 
power  is  what  I  love  best  in  the  world.  They 
are  only  puppets,  Gracey,  after  all  j  and  if  we 
are  but  ti*ue  to  ourselves,  it  is  for  us  to  pull 
the  strings  and  set  the  figures  moving  at  our 
will.  I  saw  a  pretty  toy  once  at  the  French 
Court  that  was  brought  there  in  a  box  by  a 
certain  Italian  juggler,  in  which  little  dressed- 
up  dolls  acted  a  mystery  in  dumb  show,  and 
the  juggler,  sitting  in  his  dark  comer,  man- 
aged all  the  wires,  and  made«each  play  its 
appointed  part.  Grace,  I  thought  to  myself, 
men  are  but  dressed-up  dolls  after  all ;  it  is 
women  that  have  the  strings  in  their  hands, 
if  they  will  but  use  them.  I  have  never  let 
one  go  yet,  my  dear,  and  I  never  will.  Con- 
fess— is  it  not  delightful  to  have  one's  own' 
way?" 

"  I  should  think  it  must  be,"  replied  Grace, 
who  never  could  get  hers,  even  with  her 
horse ;  ''  and  yet  it  must  be  a  great  responsi- 
bility too,"  she  added,  with  a  look  of  profound 
reflection.  "  I  think  1  would  rather  give  way, 
that  is,  if  I  liked  people ;  and  I  don't  think  I 
could  like  anybody  very  much  that  I  wasn't  a 
little  afraid  of." 

Mary's  lip  curled  contemptuously,  yet  a 
pang  shot  through  her  too.  Was  there  one 
before  whom  her  proud  spirit  would  quail — 
for  whom  that  eager,  undisciplined  heart  would 
ache  with  a  pain  only  known  to  the  strong, 
tameless  nature?  It  is  the  wild  bird  that 
'  beats  itself  to  death  against  the  bars  of  its 
cage  ;  the  wild  flower  that  droops  and  withers 
in  the  close  confinement  of  a  hothouse. 
Woe  to  him  whom  Mary  loved,  if  he  loved  her 
too!  Nevertheless,  she  laughed  merrily  as 
she  replied,  "  Nonsense,  Grace,  afraid!    1 


never  feared  mortal  thing  yet,  and  least  of  all 
would  I  fear  a  man  that  professed  himself  tc 
be  my  slave ;  and  yet,  dear,  I  have  my  own 
ideas  of  what  a  man  ought  to  be.  Mind,  I 
don't  say  I  know  one  that  comes  up  to  them. 
He  should  be  proud  as  Lucifer — not  in  ap- 
pearance and  demeanor,  far  from  it.  I  would 
have  him  courteous  and  kindly  to  all,  gentle 
and  chivalrous  and  conciliating  in  his  manners, 
but  at  heart  unimpressionable  and  unyielding 
as  adamant.  I  would  have  him  cherish  some 
high  ambition,  to  which  he  would  sacrifice  all 
that  was  dearest  to  him  in  life,  ay,  sacrifice 
me  myself  if  he  loved  me  to  madness ;  and  he 
should  smile  when  he  did  it  as  if  nothing  could 
make  him  wince  or  waver  in  his  purpose.  He 
must  be  clever,  of  course,  and  looked  on  with 
admiration  and  envy  by  his  fellow-men,  or  he 
would  be  no  mate  for  me;  and  he  must  give 
way  to  me  for  an  instant  on  no  single  point 
more  than  I  would  to  him." 

Grace  opened  her  large,  dark  eyes  with 
astonishment :  she  had  her  mother's  eyes,  aa 
Sir  Giles  often  remarked,  dark  and  soft  and 
full  like  a  fawn's. 

"  And  if  you  were  both  so  obstinate," 
observed  Grace,  "  and  you  loved  him  so  very 
much,  what  would  you  do  if  you  disagreed?" 

'^  I  would  break  my  heart,  but  I  would  never 
yield  an  inch  ! "  was  the  reply ;  "  or  I  would 
break  his,  to  hate  myself  ever  afterwards,  and 
love  him  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  that." 

While  she  spoke,  a  light  broke  over  Mary's 
countenance  which  softened  it  into  beauty 
such  as  struck  even  her  companion  with  a  new 
and  fervent  admiration,  but  it  faded  as  it  came, 
and  her  features  soon  recovered  their  usual 
joyous, careless,  and  somewhat  hard  expression 
of  self-dependence  and  self-satisfaction. 

But  Grace's  womanly  nature,  true  to  itself, 
recoiled  from  such  sentiments  as  these.  <*  In- 
deed, Mary,"  slid  she,  "  I  think  it  would  be 
very  uncomfortable.  If  I  liked  anyl)ody  so 
much,  I  should  wish  him  to  like  me  too,  and 
I  would  give  in  to  him  on  every  single  point, 
and  find  out  every  thing  he. wanted,  and  try 
to  make  him  happy ;  and  if  I  failed  I  should 
not  be  angry  with  him,  but  I  think  I  should 
be  very  miserable,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  sit 
down  and  cry.  But  I  should  not  like  him  to 
be  such  a  person  as  you  describe.  I  would 
rather  have  him  good-looking  and  good- 
natured  and  cheerful  and  brave  certainly,  and 
I  should  not  mind  his  being  a  little  hasty,  and 
very  loyal  to  the  king,  and — like  my  father,  in 
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short,  but  younger,  of  course,  and— don't 
laugh  at  me,  Mary — ^I  think  I  should  like  him 
to  have  dark  eyes  and  hair." 

'*0  Grace,  what  a  child  you  are!"  was 
the  re])Iy;  and  Mary  put  her  horse  once 
more  into  a  canter,  and  raised  his  mettle  with 
voice  and  hand,  turning  and  winding  him  at 
her  will,  and  seeking  vent  for  the  exhuberance 
of  her  spirits  or  the  depth  of  her  feelings — for 
DO  mortal  ever  was  allowed  to  penetrate  her 
real  sentiments — in  the  delightful  exercise  of 
skilful  equitation. 

But  to  give  our  reader  some  slight  insight 
into  the  character  of  this  young  lady,  still 
young  in  years  and  beauty,  though  matured  in 
knowledge  of  the  world,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  recount  a  little  scene  that  occurred  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  the  events  we  have  now  taken 
upon  us  to  describe. 

One  of  the  merry  masques  or  pageants 
which  were  the  delight  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  were  keenly  appreciated  by  royalty 
itftelf,  had  just  been  concluded;  the  great 
nobles  of  the  Court  had  lefl  the  Presence ; 
the  King  himself  had  retired  to  his  apart- 
ments, harassed  and  fatigued  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  ruler,  and  the  many  difficulties 
which  in  all  ranks  hedge  in  the  movements  of 
an  opinionated  man.  None  but  the  Queen 
and  her  immediate  household,  with  two  or 
three  especial  favorites  and  high  officers  of 
the  Court,  were  left ;  and  Henrietta's  French 
love  of  gaiety  and  natural  flow  of  spirits 
prompted  her  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  re- 
laxing for  half  an  hour  tlie  decorum  and 
formality  which  have  ever  been  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  English  Court. 

**  A  game  of  forfeits !  A  cotillon !  and  a 
forfeit  for  the  loser,  to  be  decided  by  my 
ladies  and  myself.  Marguerite! — Marie! 
That  will  be  charming,"  exclaimed  her  Ma- 
jesty, clapping  her  hands  in  the  exhuberance 
of  her  merriment,  her  keen  eyes  sparkling, 
and  her  Httle  French  person  quivering  with 
delight  at  the  prospects 

"  Dansez,  milorl  voilh  le  jeu  qui  com- 
mence!** and  she  gave  her  hand  with  much 
dignity  to  the  most  accomplished  young 
noblf  man  of  his  time,  whose  air  of  self-pos- 
session and  gravity  was  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  general  mirth  and  festivity  of  the 
other  courtiers,  and  herself  commenced  the 
measure,  in  which  all  were  In  duty  bound  to 
join. 


It  was  a  foolish  game,  somewhat  provoca- 
tive of  levity,  and  calculated  to  have  given 
scandal  to  the  Puritans  of  the  time,  involving 
much  dancing,  changes  of  partners,  and  the 
infliction  of  quaint  forfeits  on  those  who  failed 
in  its  complicated  conditions.  A  venerable 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  was  condemned  to 
dance  ''a  saraband"  with  a  certain  future 
Chancellor,  whose  forte  was  scarcely  bodily 
grace  or  agility.  A  young  maid  of  honor, 
blushing  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  had  to 
receive  the  homage,  offered  on  their  knees, 
of  all  the  gentlemen  there  present.  And 
lastly,  Mary  Cave,  then  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Queen,  was  adjudged  to  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  admiring  throng,  and  accept 
a  chaste  salute  from  an  individual  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

**  No,  sir ! "  saicl  the  Queen,  as  the  future 
Chancellor,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  the 
happy  man,  stepped  forward,  with  a  gay  and 
debonair  demeanor,  to  exact  the  penalty ;  '*it 
is  reserved  for  a  younger  man — and  a  better 
courtier,"  she  added,  somewhat  lower,  but 
loud  enough  for  the  mortified  candidate  to 
overhear.  "  Stand  forward,  Marie,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, laughing  roguishly ;  **  and  you, 
milor !  claim  your  rights ! " 

It  was  the  same  young  nobleman  who  had 
already  been  honored  with  her  Majesty's 
hand  in  the  dance ;  who  had  acquitted  him- 
self with  the  ease  and  grace  of  an  accom- 
plished cavalier,  but  with  a  grave  and  pre- 
occupied air,  as  of  one  whose  thoughts  were 
far  away  from  scenes  of  mirth  and  revelry, 
and  who  now  stepped  forward  with  a  pro- 
found reverence  to  claim  from  Mistress  Mary 
Cave  a  penalty  which  any  other  gentleman  in 
the  presence  would  have  readily  given  his 
best  hawk,  his  best  hound,  or  his  best  horse 
to  exact 

And  this  was  the  only  man  in  the  room  on 
whom  she  would  have  hesitated  for  an  instant 
to  confer  that  which  was  in  those  times  ac- 
counted a  mere  mark  of  courtesy  and  friendly 
regard.  She  would  have  offered  her  cheek 
to  any  one  of  them,  from  intriguing  Harry 
Jermyn  to  profligate  George  Goring,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  her  proud,  cold  face ;  but 
when  this  young  nobleman  approached  her 
with  his  chivalrous  deference  of  manner,  and 
his  simple,  courteous,  self-]>ossessed  air,  Mary 
felt  her  heart  beating,  and  knew  her  cheek 
was  blushing,  as  heart  and  cheek  had  never 
beat  and  blushed  before. 
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He  was  her  master,  and  she  knew  it. 
Slight  as  was  their  acquaintance,  she  had  seen 
and  heard  enough  of  him  to  he  aware  that 
his  was  a  strong,  stern  nature,  keen  of  intel- 
lect and  indomitable  of  will,  which  she  had 
no  chance  of  ever  subjugating — that  his  mind 
was  of  that  superior  order  which  breaks 
through  the  meshes  of  pleasure,  and  dispels 
the  illusions  of  romance.  Her  woman's 
instinct  told  her  that  he  nourished  some  lofty 
purpose,  which  woman's  influence  would  never 
be  suffered  to  affect ;  and  simply  because  she 
knew  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  could 
ever  win  his  homage,  like  a  very  woman,  she 
would  have  given  her  heart's  blood  to  possess 
it,  if  only  for  an  hour. 

He  stepped  up  to  her,  slowly  and  courte- 
ously. He  did  not  even  take  her  hand ;  but 
he  lifted  one  of  the  long,  brown  ringlets  that 
fell  heavily  across  her  bosom,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  dropped  it,  and  retired,  with  another 
low  reverence,  and  without  ever  raising  his 
eyes  to  her  face. 

He  slept  calmly  and  peacefully  that  night. 
When  he  woke  on  the  morrow,  his  thoughts 
were  of  the  great  Cause  and  the  country's 
good ;  of  measures,  and  principles,  and  coun- 
sellors— of  judicious  laws  and  a*  happy  people ; 
of  ancient  sages  and  classic  patriotism;  a 
little  of  his  fair  young  wife,  whom  he  loved 
with  a  sober,  temperate,  and  rational  love ; — 
and  he  rose  to  pray  earnestly  for  strength  and 
means  to  carry  out  the  great  work  on  which 
his  heart  and  soul  were  bent. 

Her  rest  was  fitful  and  broken,  disturbed 
by  strange,  wild  dreams,  of  which  the  central 
figure  was  still  a  slight  and  nervous  form,  a 
keen,  dark,  intellectual  face,  a  compressed  and 
resolute  lip — the  lip  that  had  caressed  her 
hair.  She  had  detached  that  ringlet  from  the 
rest,  and  lay  with  her  hands  folded  over  it, 
and  clasping  it  to  her  bosom.  When  she 
rose  it  was  to  a  new  and  strange  sensation — 
to  a  wild,  keen  thrill  of  pleasure,  dashed  with 
shame — to  a  galling  feeling  of  subjection, 
that  had  yet  in  it  a  dependence  most  delight- 
ful. She  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces 
rather  than  confess  it  even  to  herself,  but  she 
loved  Falkland,  and  it  was  a  changed  world 
to  Mary  Cave  from  that  night  for  ever  after ! 

The  gambols  of  one  of  them  are  apt  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
equine  race  who  are  within  hearing  and  sight 
of  such  vagaries.  Nor  was  Grace  Allonby's 
palfrey,  on  whom  its  mistresa  could  never  be 


induced  to  impose  proper  terms  of  coercion, 
any  exception  to  this  general  rule  of  insub- 
ordination. 

Ere  our  little  party  had  descended  into  the 
valley  of  Brampton,  and  reached  the  ford  by 
which  they  were  to  cross  the  river,  poor 
Grace  was  certainly  no  longer  mistress  of  the 
animal  she  rode ;  and  it  was  with  a  pitiable 
expression  of  helplessness  and  terror  on  her 
countenance,  at  which  even  her  father  and 
her  companion  could  scarce  help  laughing, 
that  she  plunged  into  the  ford,  now  some- 
what swollen  and  turbulent  from  the  late 
rain. 

*»  Father !  what  shall  I  do  ?  He's  going  to 
lie  down ! "  screamed  Grace,  as  the  wilful 
palfrey,  turning  his  head  to  the  stream, 
plunged  and  pawed  into  deeper  water,  that 
already  drenched  his  rider's  skirts  to  the 
waist.  Mary  Cave  was  ere  this  on  the  oppo- 
site side  with  Sir  Giles ;  the  latter,  turning; 
suddenly  to  his  daughter's  assistance,  checked 
his  horse  so  fiercely  that  the  animal  reared 
straight  on  end,  and  then  struck  his  spurs  so 
deep  into  its  sides  that  the  good  horse  grew 
restive,  and  refused  to  face  the  water  on  such 
terms ;  and  Grace  might  at  least  have  ex- 
perienced a  very  complete  wetting,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  another  Cavalier, 
who,  coming  up  at  a  smart  trot  from  behind, 
dashed  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  astonished 
girl,  and  himself  guiding  her  palfrey  to  the 
bank,  brought  her,  with  many  apologies  for 
his  timely  interference,  in  safety  to  her  father's 
side. 

"  Well  and  promptly  done,  young  sir,"  said 
Sir  Giles,  as,  aAer  wringing  the  wet  from  his 
daughter's  habit,  and  replacing  her  on  her 
horse,  he  turned  to  thank  the  new-comer  for 
his  unexpected  assistance.  **MayI  inquire 
to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  being  so  much 
indebted  ?  "  added  the  courteous  old  Cavalier. 

The  stranger  reined  in  his  horse,  and  lif^ 
ing  his  hat,  made  a  profound  bow  as  he 
replied, "  My  name  is  Humphrey  Bosville, 
cornet  in  Colepepper's  Horse,  and  about  to 
join  his  Majesty's  forces  at  Newbury.  I  have 
orders  to  proceed  to  Bough  ton,  with  dis- 
patches for  Lord  Falkland.  Am  I  in  the 
right  road  ?  " 

Mary's  eye  sparkled  and  her  cheek  flushed. 

"  For  Lord  Falkland  ?  "  she  inquired ;  «*  is 
he,  then,  expected  by  Lord  Vaux  ?  " 

The  comet  made  another  profound  bow  as 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative;   but  he,  too. 
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blushed  to  encounter  the  glance  of  those  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  the  self-possession  with  which 
he  had  commenced  the  interview  seemed  to 
have  entirely  deserted  him,  though  he  ac- 
cepted willingly  and  courteously  the  hospita- 
ble invitation  of  Sir  Giles  to  his  kinsman's 
house. 

'*  You  are  just  in  time  for  dinner,  sir.  My 
lord  will  be  well  pleased  to  see  you  or  any 
other  gallant  Cavalier.  Had  we  met  you  an 
hour  sooner  we  could  have  shown  you  as  fair 
a  flight  as  often  falls  to  a  sportsman's  lot  to 
behold.  I  can  show  you  now  the  best  hawk 
in  Christendom.  But  you  are  in  time  for 
dinner,  sir ;  and  we  will  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  drink  the  King's  health  after  it 
:n  a  stoup  of  claret  worthy  of  the  toast ! " 

As  they  mounted  the  hill  towards  Bongh- 
ton,  the  ladies,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  closely  inspecting  the 
person  and  general  appearance  of  Grace's 
new  acquaintance ;  and  truth  to  tell,  Hum- 
phrey Bosville*s  exterior  was  one  of  those  on 
which  the  feminine  eye  dwells  with  no  sliglit 
complacency. 

A  trifle  above  the  middle  size,  well  and 
strongly  built,  with  a  frame  promising  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  added  to  the  activity  of 
youth,  our  comet  sat  his  strong  chestnut,  or  to 
use  the  language  of  the  time,  his  sorrel  horse, 
with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  man  who  has  from 
boyhood  made  the  saddle  his  home.  Like  a 
true  Cavalier,  his  dress  and  arms  exhibited  as 
much  splendor  as  was  compatible  with  the 


exigencies  of  active  service, — a  good  deal 
more  of  variety  than  in  these  days  of  Prussian 
uniformity  would  be  permitted  to  a  soldier. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  wide  Spanish  hat, 
adorned  with  a  huge,  drooping  feather,  his 
buff  coat  was  cut  and  slashed  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion,  and  a  rich  silk  scarf  of  deep 
crimson  wound  about  his  waist  to  mark  the 
contour  of  his  symmetrical  figure.  His  pis- 
tols were  richly  mounted,  his  sword  of  the 
longest,  his  spurs  of  the  heaviest;  all  his  ap- 
pointments marked  the  gentleman  and  the 
man  of  war,  dashed  with  the  not  inappropri- 
ate or  unpleasing  coxcombry  of  youth.  His 
oval  face,  shaded  by  the  long,  curling  love- 
locks ^  much  affected  by  his  party,  bore  a 
winning  expression  of  almost  feminine  soft- 
ness, attributable  to  his  large,  well-cut  hazel 
eyes, — such  eyes  as  belong  to  dispositions  at 
once  imaginative  and  impressionable  rather 
than  judicious  and  discerning;  but  his  high, 
regular  features,  straight  eyebrows,  and  deter- 
mined lip,  shaded  by  a  heavy  moustache,  re- 
deemed the  countenance  from  a  charge  of 
effeminacy,  and  stamped  on  him  the  bold, 
resolute  character  of  a  "  man  of  action,"  one 
that  could  be  depended  on  when  the  brave 
were  striking  for  their  lives. 

"  He  is  very  well  favored,  your  new  friend," 
whispered  Mary  Cave,  with  a  roguish  smile  j 
"  and,  Gracey,  there  must  be  '  something  in 
it.'  Look  if  he  has  not  got  dark  eyes  and 
hair  J* 


CHAPTER  IV. — "FALKLAND. 


Lord  Vaux  is  pacing  his  old  hall  at 
Boughton,  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  on  which 
his  attention  seems  but  partially  fixed.  Ever 
and  anon  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  stained 
glass  windows,  through  which  the  noonday 
light  is  streaming  in  floods  of  crimson  and 
purple  and  orange ;  but  his  thoughts  are  far 
from  armorial  bearings  and  ancestral  pomp. 
Ever  and  anon  he  rivets  them  on  the  polished 
oak  floor  beneath  his  feet,  but  still  he  fails  to 
derive  the  required  inspiration  for  his  task. 
Like  the  rest  of  his  party,  the  Cavalier  is 
puzzled  by  the  hopelessness  of  proving  "  two 
and  two  to  make  five."  His  fine  benevolent 
head,  from  which  the  long  hair  falls  in  clus- 
ters over  his  starched  ruff  and  black  velvet 
doublet,  is  that  of  a  philosopher  and  a  sage, 
one  whose  natural  element  is  study  and  con- 
templation rather  than  action  and  conflict 
with  his  kind ;  yet  must  Lord  Vaux  calculate 


men  and  means,  and  munitions  of  war,  ay, 
don  breastplate  and  back*piece,  and  if  need 
be,  leave  the  splendors  of  his  home  and  the 
quiet  retirement  of  his  study  for  the  hardships 
of  campaigning, — the  wild  alarums  of  a 
stricken  field. 

He  listens  anxiously  for  an  expected  foot- 
step. Like  many  another  contemplative  na- 
ture, he  is  prone  to  place  dependence  on  those 
who  show  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  initia- 
tive. He  is  capable  of  enthusiasm,  generos- 
ity, and  self-sacrifice,  but  an  example  must  be 
set  him  for  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues. 
Without  some  one  to  show  him  the  way,  his 
lordship  would  never  move  a  step  in  any 
direction,  right  or  wrong.  How  many  such 
natures  were  forced  into  the  stream  of  politi- 
cal strife  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  I  How  many  were  willing 
to  suffnr  fines,  humiliatioD,  and  imprisonment 
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for  a  cause  which  they  esteemed  sacred  solely 
because  their  fathers  did.  Old  men  of  four- 
score years  were  simple  and  enthusiastic  as 
boys.  Lord  Vaux,  now  past  middle  age, 
found  himself,  at  a  period  of  life  when  most 
men  are  willing  to  seek  ease  and  repose,  in- 
Tolved  in  all  the  intrigues  of  statesmanship 
and  the  labors  of  ciril  war.  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads,  the  two  watchwords  of  party, 
had  set  Merry  England  by  the  ears.  The 
precise  Puritan,  with  his  close-cropped  hair, 
his  sad-colored  raiment,  his  long  sword,  and 
biblical  phraseology,  was  up  and  in  the  field 
under  the  same  discipline  which  scarce  served 
to  control  the  excesses  of  his  roystering 
enemy,  the  swaggering,  dissipated,  reckless, 
yet  chivalrous  Cavalier,  whose  code  of  duty 
and  morality  seemed  but  to  consist  of  two 
principles,  if  so  they  could  be  called,  viz.,  to 
drink,  and  strike  for  the  king. 

Such  was  the  extreme  type  of  either  party, 
and  to  one  or  other  must  sober  men  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  more  or  less  incline. 

But  a  step  is  heard  in  the  outer  hall,  the 
tramp  of  horses  strikes  upon  the  ear,  the 
bustle  of  servants  marshalling  an  honored 
and  expected  guest  breaks  on  the  stillness  of 
the  well-ordered  household,  and  a  smile  of 
inexpressible  relief  lights  up  Lord  Vaux's  face 
as  he  advances  to  greet  his  guest  with  all 
the  ceremonious  cordiality  of  an  old  English 
welcome. 

"  I  have  ridden  far,  my  lord,"  said  the  new 
arrival,  "to  taste  your  hospitality;  and  in 
these  times  we  can  scarce  promise  to  repeat 
our  visits  to  our  friends.  But,  my  lord,  you 
seem  anxious  and  ill  at  ease.  You  have  suf- 
fered no  afHiction  at  home,  I  trust?  You 
have  no  bad  news  of  the  Cause?" 

**1  am  indeed  harassed  and  at  my  wits' 
end,"  was  the  reply,  **  or  I  could  scarce  have 
failed  to  give  your  lordship  a  kinder  and  more 
hospitable  welcome.  But  I  am,  in  sooth, 
right  glad  to  see  you ;  for  to  your  ingenuity 
and  to  your  advice  I  must  look  in  my  present 
straits.  This  is  no  question  of  a  crabbed 
Greek  reading,  or  a  complicated  equation, 
such  as  we  delighted  in  happier  days  to  grap- 
ple withal,  but  a  serious  requirement  of  men, 
horses,  and  money  for  his  Most  Sacred 
Majesty;  a  requirement  that,  with  all  our  re- 
sources, we  shall  be  unable  to  fulfil,  and  yet 
without  which  the  Cause  is  well  nigh  hopeless. 
Does  Ooring  think  I  am  like  the  akhemist 
we  have  read  of,  and  can  transmute  these  old 


oak  carvings  to  unalloyed  gold  ?  or  does  that 
reckless  adventurer  believe  me  to  be  even  as 
himself?  to  regard  neither  honor  nor  credit, 
mercy  nor  justice,  and  to  fear  neither  God, 
nor  man,  nor  devil  ?  " 

"  Goring  is  a  useful  tool  where  he  is  placed, 
my  lord,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  we  could  ill 
spare  him  in  our  present  difficulties,  though 
sad  it  is  so  fair  a  cause  should  require  the 
support  of  such  as  he  has  proved  himself. 
Nevertheless,  permit  me  to  look  over  the  re- 
quirement. It  may  be  that  we  can  see  our 
way  more  plainly  by  our  joint  endeavors, 
than  when  we  fight  single-handed  against 
that  deadliest  of  foes,  an  empty  military 
chest." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  the  scroll  from  Lord 
Vaux's  hand  with  a  courteous  bow,  and  retir- 
ing into  one  of  the  deep  windows  of  the  hall, 
was  soon  busily  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  its 
contents. 

Lucius  Carey,  Viscount  Falkland,  was  one 
of  those  men  on  whom  no  remarkable  exterior 
stamps  the  superiority  which  they  enjoy  over 
their  fellow-creatures.  As  he  stands  in  the 
embrasure  of  that  window,  his  countenance 
grave  and  heated,  his  dress  disordered  with 
riding,  his  gestures  of  surprise  and  vexation, 
awkward  and  ungainly,  the  superficial  observer 
would  pronounce  him  to  be  a  mere  ordinary, 
somewhat  ill-looking,  mortal,  plainly  dressed, 
and  bearing  the  marks  neither  of  gentle  birth 
nor  mental  culture.  He  is  short  and  small 
of  stature,  of  no  imposing  port,  not  even  with 
the  assumption  of  energy  and  bustling  activity 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  movements 
of  little  men.  His  manner  is  unaffected  and 
plain  to  simplicity ;  he  stoops  and  sways  his 
body  from  side  to  side  in  ludicrous  uncon- 
sciousness, as  wave  after  wave  of  thought 
comes  rolling  in  upon  his  brain,  pregnant 
with  reflection,  calculation,  and  resource. 
When  he  speaks  his  voice  is  harsh  and  un- 
musical, his  countenance  dark  and  unprepos- 
sessing, for  he  is  laboring  in  mind,  wrestling 
with  a  difficulty,  and  bringing  all  the  powers 
of  his  mighty  intellect  to  bear  upon  the  strug- 
gle. And  now  he  grasps  it — now  the  colossal 
enemy  is  overthrown,  and  as  the  words  flow 
smoother  and  faster  from  his  lips,  as  sentence 
after  sentence  pours  itself  forth,  clearer  and 
more  comprehensive  and  more  concise,  the 
whole  countenance  changes  as  changes  the 
aspect  of  a  winter's  day  when  the  sun  breaks 
forth ;  flashes  of  intelligence  beam  from  thosd 
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deep-set  falcon  eyes,  and  light  up  the  stern, 
sallow  face.  Kapid  and  impressive  action 
succeeds  the  slow  awkwardness  of  his  habitual 
movements  ;  the  slight  form  seems  to  dilate 
and  tower  into  dignity,  as  of  one  born  to 
command,  and  the  whole  man  is  changed,  by 
the  mere  influence  of  mind  over  matter,  into 
a  sage  and  a  hero  for  the  occasion. 

But  the  inspiration  passes  as  quickly  as  it 
comes.  The  knot  is  now  unravelled,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  solved.  He  has  seen  his  own  way 
to  surmount  it,  and,  more  than  that,  has  ex- 
plained it  to  the  inferior  intellect  of  his  friend, 
and  he  relapses  once  more  into  the  ordinary 
mortal,  while  an  expression  of  deep  weariness 
and  melancholy  settles  again  upon  his  fea- 
tures, as  of  one  who  is  harassed  and  distracted 
with  the  disappointments  and  heartburnings 
of  life ;  who  would  fain  cast  away  shield  and 
sword,  and  turn  aside  out  of  the  battle,  and 
lie  down  and  be  at  rest. 

Yet  was  it  not  always  so  with  this  young 
and  gifted  nobleman.  His  youth  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  a  brighter  future  than  is  often 
accorded  to  mortal  man.  Bred  in  his  father's 
vice-regal  court  of  Ireland,  he  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  and  cultivation  which  were 
not  thrown  away  upon  such  a  mental  organ- 
ixation  as  his.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
was  skilled  beyond  his  fellows  in  all  the  exer- 
cises and  accomplishments  of  the  day.  He 
was  perfected  in  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, and  had  ah*eady  shown  that  energy 
and  perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge which  formed  so  distinguished  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  after-life.  Added  to  this,  he 
inherited  already  an  ample  fortuiie,  indepen- 
dent of  his  father — no  contemptible  advantage 
at  an  age  when  all  the  generous  and  liberal 
feelings  are  still  unwarped  and  unstifled  by 
the  sordid  cares  of  life.  He  was  thus  relieved 
from  the  many  anxieties  consequent  upon  in- 
adequate means,  which  are  too  apt  to  em- 
bitter the  sparkling  cup  of  youth,  and  had  the 
more  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  those  studies 
in  which  he  took  such  delight.  Firm  and 
resolute  to  the  verge  of  obstinacy  when  a 
point  was  to  be  gained,  it  is  related  of  him 
that,  wishing  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Greek,  he  absented  himself  rigidly  from 
London  until  he  had  acquired  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  that  language,  nor  could  all 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  nor  the  intel- 
lectual temptations  of  tiie  capital  induce  him 
to  forego  the  determination  on  which  he  had 


once  entered.  The  same  disposition  prompted 
him  to  marry  an  amiable  and  excellent  young 
lady,  hi  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  his  family ; 
and  a  generosity,  by  no  means  unnatural  in 
such  a  character,  induced  him  at  the  same 
time  to  ofier  his  whole  fortune  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  father's  embarrassments,  he  him- 
self purposing  to  obtain  a  military  appoint- 
ment in  Holland,  and  win  his  own  livelihood 
and  that  of  his  family  with  his  sword.  In 
this  scheme  being  disappointed,  he  abandoned 
the  career  of  arms,  and  had  chalked  out  for 
himself  a  path  of  study  and  scholarship  when 
the  trumpet  of  civil  war  roused  him  from  his 
dream  of  literary  distinction  to  the  absorbing 
realities  of  the  strife. 

He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  real  and  con-> 
stitutional  liberty,  and  although  his  rigid  love 
of  justice  and  regard  to  truth  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  Court  party,  as  his  afiable  de- 
meanor and  genuine  kindliness  of  heart  won 
him  the  afiections  of  all  men,  it  was  only 
when  the  throne  was  really  threatened  in  ita 
justifiable  prerogatives,  that  he  declared  him- 
self openly  and  unreservedly  for  the  king. 
When  his  part  was  once  taken,  Charles  had 
no  more  devoted  adherent,  no  more  judicioua 
adviser,  than  Lord  Falkland ;  but  from  that 
time,  from  the  ver)'  date  of  his  accepting  ofiice 
under  the  Sovereign,  a  change  was  observed 
in  the  whole  temperament  and  demeanor  of 
the  young  nobleman.  He  who  used  to  be  so 
ready  of  wit,  so  fluent  of  discourse,  so  affable 
towards  his  associates,  became  reserved,  mo- 
rose, and  taciturn.  His  countenance  wore  an 
aspect  of  continual  dejection;  he  neglected 
his  studies,  his  amusements,  nay,  his  very 
dress.  All  things  l)ecame  distasteful  to  him, 
save  ceaseless  exertion  for  the  sake  of  his 
country.  Like  some  classic  patriot,  some 
Roman  augur  to  whom  Fate  had  vouchsafed 
a  glimpse  of  futurity,  he  mourned  in  anticipa- 
tion for  those  national  woes  which  he  already 
hoped  he  might  die  rather  than  live  to  be- 
hold. 

But  even  in  civil  war,  in  public  distress  aa 
in  private  aflliction,  man  must  dine ;  nay,  if 
he  is  one  of  the  porcelain  vessels  of  the  earth, 
and  has  performed  since  daybreak  a  long 
journey  on  horseback,  he  must  also  dress  for 
dinner ;  and  therefore  Cornet  Bosville,  when, 
as  in  duty  bound,  he  had  delivered  his  dis- 
spatches,  betook  himself  to  the  chamber  Lord 
Vaux's  hospitality  had  provided  for  him,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  faithful  trooper  and 
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tervant,  Hugh  Dymocke,  proceeded  to  the 
important  duty  of  adorning  his  already  well- 
favored  person. 

Dymocke  disapproved  much  of  such  waste 
of  time.  One  led  horse,  to  carry  his  own  and 
his  master's  change  of  clothing,  did  not  admit 
of  his  turning  out  the  cornet  in  such  splendor 
as  he  himself  thought  befitting,  and  were  it 
not  that  he  had  already  discovered  the  ad- 
vantages of  Lord  Vaux's  hospitality  and  the 
strength  of  his  ale,  he  would  probably  have 
urged  upon  his  master  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding on  their  journey  directly  their  horses 
were  fed,  and  the  tables  drawn  after  the  early 
dinner  in  the  great  hall. 

"And  you  must  wear  the  pearl-colored 
noee,  I  warrant  me,  and  the  point-lace  collar 
of  which  we  have  but  one  with  us,  and  drip- 
ping wet  it  would  be  had  I  pushed  on  when 
you  bid  me,  and  followed  that  slip  of  quality 
into  the  river  on  a  fooPs  errand,''  grumbled 
Dymocke,  as  he  bustled  about,  unpacking  his 
master's  wallets,  and  vainly  regretting  certain 
splendid  apparel  and  a  beautiful  Toledo  walk- 
ing-rapier which  the  rebels  had  eased  them 
of  when  Waller's  horse  last  beat  up  their 
quarters  at  Tewkesbury.  "They  will  serve 
directly,  and  the  quality  will  be  there,  rustling 
in  brocade  and  satins,  and  what  not ;  eating 
and  drinking  of  the  best,  and  the  King's 
troops  starving,  and  merry  England  going  to 
the  Puritans  and  the  devil ! "  added  Dymocke, 
who  was  in  his  worst  of  humors,  albeit  moli- 
fied  to  a  certain  extent  by  recollections  of  the 
ale  aforesaid. 

Bosville  answered  nothing.  He  was  comb- 
ing out  his  long  lovelocks,  and  thinking  how 
bright  were  the  eyes  and  red  the  lips  of  the 
lady  who  had  scarcely  looked  at  him  during 
their  short  ride,  and  wishing  he  had  dragged 
her  instead  of  her  companion  out  of  the  brook, 
and  wondering  whether  she  would  observe 
him  at  dinner,  and  converse  with  him  after- 
wards ;  and  reflecting,  half-un consciously,  on 
the  important  fact  that  pearl-silken  hose  and 
a  point-lace  collar  were  no  unbecoming  ad- 
juncts to  the  exterior  of  a  well-looking  young 
man. 

Many  years  afterwards  that  dinner  was  re- 
membered by  more  than  one  of  the  party. 
Happy  Humphrey  Bosville,  sitting  next  to 
Mary  Cave,  was  delighted  with  the  share  of 
attention  she  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  him ; 
was  intoxicated  with  the  radiance  of  her  smiles 
the  very  atmosphere  of  her  beauty.    He  could 
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not  mark,  nor  would  be  have  comprehended, 
the  eager,  restless  glance  she  flashed  ever  and 
anon  at  the  plain,  reserved,  dark  man  oppo- 
site to  them,  the  pained  expression  and  forced 
smile  that  overspread  her  countenance  when 
she  failed  to  attract  Falkland's  attention. 
His  discourse  was  directed  chiefly  to  his  host 
and  Sir  Giles  Allonby,  and  he  left  his  lovely 
neighbor  Grace  ample  leisure  to  observe  th« 
cornet's  good  looks  and  pleasant  smilea. 
Three  of  the  party  at  least  were  drinking  in 
poison  with  their  canar}',  laying  up  for  them* 
selves  a  store  of  future  pain  in  the  enjoyment 
and  fascination  of  the  moment.  It  is  better 
so :  if  to-day  must  never  mortgage  to-morrow, 
what  becomes  of  the  fee-simple  of  existence  ? 
If  the  death's-head  must  be  present  at  all  our 
feasts,  in  the  name  of  Bacchus,  hide  him  away 
under  the  table,  there  to  remain  till  next 
morning  at  breakfast !  So  the  party  ate  and 
drank,  and  laughed  and  talked,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  scandal  of  the  Court 
and  the  characters  of  the  courtiers,  and  that 
prolific  theme,  the  enormities  and  vagaries  of 
wild  Lord  Goring. 

"  A  good  soldier ! "  said  Sir  Giles,  pledging 
the  cornet  in  a  bumper ;  "  and  never  loses 
his  head,  drunk  or  sober.  You  remember 
what  he  said  of  Wilmot's  charge  at  Round- 
way-down.    You  were  there  ?  " 

The  comet  acquiesced  in  a  modest  affirma- 
tive, glad  that  Mary  should  know  he  had 
been  present  at  that  engagement,  whilst  Grace 
looked  more  interested  in  her  new  friend  than 
ever. 

"Rash  in  council,"  observed  Lord  Vauz, 
still  thinking  of  his  morning's  work ;  "  and 
totally  unreasonable  in  his  expectations  and 
requirements." 

"A  weak  assailant,"  laughed  Mary;  "he 
scaled  a  convent  at  Bruges,  and  was  repulsed 
with  a  broken  leg,  which  gives  him  that  limp 
you  all  think  so  charming.  He  should  con- 
fine himself  to  cavalry  operations.  It  is  in- 
deed a  forlorn  hope  against  nun's  veils  and 
stone  walls." 

"I  have  heard  him  boast  he  never  was 
foiled  yet  by  man  or  woman,"  said  Falkland, 
absently  fixing  his  dark  eyes  on  Mary's  coun- 
tenance. 

She  blushed  all  over  her  face  and  neck, 
seemed  as  if  she  would  have  spoken,  then 
turned  white  and  held  her  tongue;  the  while 
Sir  Giles  proposed  a  bumper  health  to  his  old 
commander,  gay  George  Goring. 
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From  The  Athenseom. 
PREFACES  AND  DEDICATIONS. 

Old  Forest,  Christmas-eve. 

Looking  into  the  box  of  books  just  sent 
down  from  London  to  the  Country  Book  Club, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  am  reminded  of 
my  having  pryed  into  a  similar  box  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  I  was  a  little  child  then,  and 
the  literary  consignment  had  come  down  by 
the  coach  to  my  father's  house, — all  new  books 
for  himself  and  some  neighbors.  There  were 
several  folios :  most  of  the  volumes  were  clad 
in  homely,  drab-colored  boards,  with  white 
paper  labels  on  the  backs.  There  were  the 
''works"  of  some  author  in  large  quarto, 
which  I  suspect  were  Peter  Pindar's ;  and  a 
huge  life  of  some  one  with  a  portrait ;  and  a 
set,  probably  of  Magazines,  solidly  bound  in 
brown  leather  with  ribbed  backs.  They  did 
not  attract  young  folks  like  me,  but  rather 
gently  warned  them  not  to  touch,  unless  their 
minds  should  happen  to  be  prematurely  grave; 
tlieir  liking  for  story  books  or  pictures  quite 
sobered  down  by  school  discipline,  with  the 
ordinary  propensity  of  young  people  to  soil 
and  dog's-ear.  If,  then,  I  lifled  the  cover  of 
one  unmanageable  volume  and  glanced  at  the 
frontispiece,  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of 
awe,  and  with  a  fear  of  being  caught  meddling 
with  what  beyond  all  doubt,  and  on  the  very 
first  face  of  things,  could  not  concern  a  child. 

Our  book  club's  box  is  a  very  different 
thing.  You  cannot  look  into  it  without  shad- 
ing your  eyes  with  your  hands.  With  its 
crimson,  green,  gold,  azure,  scarlet,  orange, 
purple,  and  pink  bindings,  the  box  looks  like 
a  tulip  bed  lying  in  the  sun,  or  might  be  fanci- 
fully compared  to  a  crowd  of  Belgravian  foot- 
men, seized  by  some  tyrant  in  all  their  splen- 
dors, and  cruelly  consigned  for  slavery  in  a 
vessel's  hold. 

Clever  titles  appear  to  be  in  fashion  now, 
and  bid  fair  to  return  to  the  metaphorical  in- 
genuity of  the  Commonwealth  writers.  Most 
people  can  remember  the  time  when  a  Life  of 
Smith  was  as  sure  to  be  called  a  Life  of  Smith, 
and  to  bear  the  words  **  Smith's  Life  "  u])on 
the  label  at  the  back  as  any  thing  in  this 
world  could  be;  but  now  I  see  you  would 
only  put  Smith's  name  at  the  top,  and  call  it 
a  "  Life  History  "  or  a  "  Soul's  Struggle,"  or 
something  of  that  Ah !  well  I  suppose  I  am 
already  an  antiquated  person,  with  taste  de- 
cidedly out  of  date:  but  there  ia  one  thing 
that  strikes  me  on  looking  into  these  new 
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volumes  as  a  novelty,  to  which  I  am  inclined 
to  be  reconciled.  Not  a  solitary  dedication 
can  I  find  in  any  book  in  all  the  box :  even 
prefaces  seem  to  be  fast  on  the  decline, — a 
change  I  am  more  doubtful  about, — for  I  find 
but  one  or  two  books  with  them,  one  being  a 
weak  tale  in  three  volumes,  prefaced  by  an 
address  beginning  "  How  do  ye  do,  my  pub- 
lic ?  fatter,  eh !  my  public  ?  "  and  going  on 
in  that  strain. 

I  think  it  was  the  present  Poet-Laureate 
who  set  the  fashion,  which  the  verse  men  have 
since  adopted,  of  appearing  in  the  severe 
plainness  of  no  preface  or  dedication.  I  would 
not  willingly  part  with  prefaces — not  such  as 
Cicero  kept,  at  once  short  and  wordy,  always 
ready  written,  like  the  taking  title-pages 
which  Edmund  Curll,  bookseller,  at  the  Dial 
and  Bible,  left  to  his  sorrowing  wife  upon  his 
supposed  death-bed — invaluable  titles  in  red 
and  black  letter,  which  "  only  wanted  treatises 
wrote  to  them,"  and  in  his  bibliopolic  eye 
were  a  sure  provision  for  his  family, — for  all 
are  ogreed  that  prefaces  should  tell  you  some- 
thing— why  the  author  wrote  the  book,  or  at 
least  why  he  imagines  that  he  wrote  it,  and 
what  was  his  precise  design.  There  is  no 
time  saved  by  the  eager  haste  of  a  reader  who 
will  open  a  History  of  Mankind,  and  start  at 
once  to  read  it  all  through.  It  would  be 
better  for  him  that  there  should  be  some  pref- 
atory matter,  if  it  were  but  to  whet  his  appe- 
tite by  its  dulness  and  cold  formality  ;  but  in 
most  prefaces  the  reader  will  be  sensible  of  a 
certain  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  a  subdued  but 
jubilant  tone,  indicative  of  satisfaction  over  a 
labor  ended,  a  pleasant  contentment,  or  an 
overweening  faith  in  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  work  transparent  through  all  its  con- 
ventional humility,  but  not  unpleasing  to  a 
meditative  mind.  I  know  that  life  is  short, 
while  art  is  long — that  few  writers  go  straight 
to  the  point,  even  when  fairly  embarked  upon 
their  journey, — that  every  day  brings  forth  its 
crop  of  new  books,  all  demanding  to  be  read ; 
but  it  is  not  well  to  be  hurried. 

Prefaces  were  great  things  in  Johnson's 
days,  but  they  wanted  all  the  charm  of  the 
author's  real  presence.  They  were  of  a  kind 
which  savors  somewhat  of  a  fraud.  A  notion, 
fitted  to  that  stately  age,  had  gone  abroad 
that  '*  dignity  "  was  essential  to  a  preface  as 
well  as  to  a  dedication,  so  that  by  a  cold 
utilitarian  division  of  literary  labor  the  author 
^  and  the  prefacer  were  wholly  put  asunder.    I^ 
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was  supp  )8ed  that  few  men  could  write  a  pref- 
ace well :  it  was  a  gift  no  more  to  be  pre- 
sumed in  youy  because  you  had  written  the 
book,  than  because  you  had  performed  Captain 
Barclay's  famous  feat.  Johnson — as  all  read- 
ers of  Boswell  know — was  continually  called 
upon  to  hold  one  of  these  vicarious  parleys 
with  the  reader,  and  he  liked  the  task.  To 
what  the  work  treated  of  he  was  avowedly  in- 
different : — a  Medical  Dictionary — a  Treatise 
on  the  Globes — nn  Introduction  to  the  Game 
of  Di*aughts — a  Catalogue  of  Paintings — were 
equally  fitted  to  his  pompous  sentences.  Nor 
did  he  even  desire  to  see  the  work  he  wrote 
of.  "  Sir,"  ho  says  in  a  famous  passage  in 
Boswell,  speaking  of  an  author  for  whom  he 
had  performed  this  service,  "  I  never  saw  the 
man,  and  never  read  the  book.  The  book- 
seller wanted  a  preface  to  a  Dictionary  of 
Trade  and  Commerce :  I  knew  what  such  a 
Dictionary  should  be,  and  I  wrote  a  preface 
accordingly.'*  Was  this  honest?  was  it  fair 
towards  the  buyer,  who  had  patiently  read  it 
through,  supposing  that  he  was  really  getting 
real  glimpses  of  the  author's  self?  Johnson 
defended  even  the  writing  of  dedications  for 
others,  ascribing  fabulous  virtues  to  persons 
he  knew  nothing  of.  He  was  too  proud  and 
independent  to  write  dedications  for  himself; 
but  the  temptation  of  a  task  demanding  un- 
wonted magniloquence  blinded  him.  He 
would  avowedly  dedicate  any  book  for  any 
body  "  provided  it  were  innocent ; "  and  he 
even,  as  Boswell  again  tells  us,  dedicated 
some  Music  for  the  German  Flute  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Was  it  to  please  poor  Goldy  ? 
The  obsequious  Boswell  bought  all  these 
dreadful  books — base  treatises  on  trade,  and 
such  inelegant  and  uninviting  subjects,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  their  pompous  but  precious  in- 
troductions, until  his  purse  was  emptied ;  and 
he  records  a  flattering  remonstrance — "  What 
an  expense,  sir,  do  you  put  us  to  in  buj-ing 
liooks  to  which  you  have  written  Prefaces  or 
Dedications. — Johnson.  Why,  I  have  dedicated 
to  the  lloyal  family  all  round. — Ooldsmith. 
And  perhaps,  sir,  not  one  sentence  of  wit  in  a 
whole  Dedication.  —  Johnson,  Perhaps  not, 
sir."  That  was  a  daring  remark :  no  other 
roan  then  living  could  have  made  it,  even  in 
jest ;  and  gone  away  unrebuked.  A  preface 
may  be  short,  but  it  must,  I  think,  be  the 
author's  own  composition.  The  preface  to 
Goldsmith's  immortal  novel  is  but  a  dozen 
lines;  but  they  are  filled  with  the  writer's 


good  nature  and  simplicity,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  written  by  any  other  hand. 

Since  men  began  to  write  books,  preftices 
have  borne  a  certain  resemblance  to  each 
other;  and  it  is  curious  sometimes  to  see  how 
the  young  author  and  preface-writer  repeats 
the  notions  of  centuries  ago,  and  dreams  that 
they  are  his.  The  work  which  they  introduce 
is  the  fruit  of  a  few  leisure  hours,  or  the 
amusement  of  some  idle  moments,  stolen, 
bless  you,  from  an  employment  quite  alien 
from  such  business  as  this.  I  suppose  that 
there  is  a  fascination  in  such  excuses  which 
prevents  the  writer's  perceiving  that  the  reader 
does  not  care  a  fig  whether  they  be  true  or 
not ;  or  why  should  an  accomplished  writer, 
who  published  some  Essays  the  other  day, 
embody  in  their  very  title  the  fact  that  they 
were  "written  in  the  intervals  of  business"? 
If  any  thing,  I  suppose  they  are  likely  to  be 
the  woree  for  it.  How  then  can  the  announce- 
ment attract  me  to  read  or  buy?  A  com- 
raoner  species  of  literary  affectation  was  the 
pretence,  eloborately  maintained  by  every  kin4 
of  invention  in  the  preface,  that  the  author 
was  drawn  onward  to  receive  his  crown  of 
fame  wholly  against  his  will,  and  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  and  persevenng  resistance. 
The  humblest  writer  laid  the  whole  blame  of 
his  appearance  upon  the  oflicious  persuasion 
of  private  admirers.  He  was  compelled  to 
publish,  as  Pope  maliciously  interpolated  it, 
"  by  (hunger  and)  request  of  friends."  A 
higher  class  of  literary  gentlemen  never  pub- 
lished at  all ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  only  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  rascality  of  book- 
sellers, who  having  purloined  and  printed  an 
imperfect  copy,  compelled  them,  much  to  their 
annoyance,  to  publish  in  self-defence  a  less 
ridiculous  version.  Poor  Curll,  Pope's  famous 
adversary,  was  in  this  way  the  scapegoat  of 
his  day. 

It  is  now  known,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  hit 
"  surreptitious  "  publication  of  Pope's  Letters, 
of  which  Pope  bitterly  complained  in  canting 
advertisements,  was  simply  the  act  of  Pope 
himself,  through  Curll's  convenient  agency. 
The  unfortunate  bookseller  was  tricked  on  all 
sides  by  the  poet  and  his  agents — his  money 
and  "  good  bills  "  obtained  in  exchange  for 
imperfect  copies — his  stock  seized — himself 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  his  name  associated 
with  knavish  dealings  forever — and  all  for 
the  sake  of  convinclDg  the  world  that  Mr. 
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Pope  had  no  hand  in  the  business :  for,  in 
truth,  even  in  those  days,  the  excuse  was 
become  too  hackneyed  to  be  believed  without 
some  such  extraordinary  stimulus.  Pope, 
therefore,  did  not  scruple  to  complain  in  a 
solemn  preface,  now  prefixed  to  all  editions 
of  his  Letters,  that  an  infamous  method  had 
been  employed  to  obtain  copies,  and  negotia- 
tions o})ened  with  people  in  necessities,  and 
to  deplore  that  the  law  provided  no  remedy 
for  so  great  and  so  growing  an  evil.  But  he 
did  not  forget  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  let- 
ters (which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  Athe- 
nceumf  he  had  manufactured  and  elaborately 
doctored  for  publication)  were  "  a  proof  of 
what  his  real  sentiments,  as  they  flowed  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  fresh  from  the  occasion, 
without  the  least  thought  that  ever  the  world 
should  be  witness  to  them.''  The  works  for 
which,  according  to  their  authors,  we  are  in- 
debted to  these  roguish  publishers,  would 
make  an  illustrious  catalogue.  It  is  amusing 
to  mark  in  the  letters  of  Gray  the  poet's 
manoeuvres  to  escape  the  responsibility  of 
Dodsley's  publication  of  his  famous  '*  Eleg)'," 
and  even  to  get  some  alterations  inserted, 
without  doing  violence  to  this  fiction.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  celebrated  Letters 
would  never  have  reached  the  public  but  for 
unparalleled  knavery  of  this  kind.  She  herself 
never  published  any  thing.  Scarcely  one  of 
Swiffs  ])ublications,  save  his  edition  of  Tem- 
ple's Works,  was  ever  acknowledged  to  be 
any  thing  but  booksellers'  roguery,  which  the 
author — such  was  the  negligence  of  friends 
— could  not  prevent,  and  was  too  dignified  to 
complaui  of.  Stolen  manuscripts,  all  ready 
edited  and  prefaced,  dropped  into  publishers' 
letter-boxes, — but  sometimes  droll  tricks  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  **  copy- 
money."  Publishers  understood  this  kind  of 
thing  too  well  to  be  nice  about  pillorying 
themselves  in  prefaces  and  "  addresses  from 
the  bookseller,"  wherein  they  generally  dis- 
played a  knowledge  of  the  subject  whereof  the 
book  discoursed,  no  whit  inferior  to  their 
author's ;  but  did  not  scruple  to  avow  that  he 
— poor,  persecuted  gentleman — whom  they 
had  resolved,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to 
drag  into  the  broad  daylight  of  renown,  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter, — had  not  corrected  a 
sheet,  or  lent  sanction  or  countenance  to  the 
transaction  in  any  way.  Though  Waller's 
printer,  after  numerous  editions,  confesses  at 
last  to  have  slightly  shaken  his  illustrious 
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author  in  that  stoical  resolve;  and  that, 
wearied  with  his  publisher's  importunity,  he 
had  at  last  given  him  leave  to  assure  the 
reader  that  the  poems  which  had  been  so  long 
and  so  ill  set  forth  under  his  name  were  now 
given  as  he  first  wrote  them,  and  also  to  add 
some  others :  a  dangerous  admission,  which 
in  those  days  might  have  confounded  their 
author  with  the  "  herd  of  scribblers,"  an  ideal 
body,  which  every  writer  was  in  the  habit  of 
scornfully  repudiating.  No  less  common,  and 
equally  transparent  in  its  insincerity,  is  a  kind 
of  preface  which  succeeded  this — and  even  to 
this  day  is  frequently  met  with — the  preface 
in  which  the  author  pretends  to  lay  down  the 
principles  of  art  upon  which  works  like  his 
should  be  written.  Tried  by  the  canons  laid 
I  down,  the  work  they  introduce  is  always 
perfect;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  the  principles  have  been  drawn 
from  the  work  itself,  and  justify  even  its 
defects.  The  preface  to  Bishop  Hurd's  "  Dia- 
logues "  is  a  good  example ;  but  it  roust  be 
admitted  that  French  writers  are  the  most 
audacious  in  this  way.  And  who  does  not 
know  the  preface  which  rates  the  public  for 
preferring  the  author's  best  work  to  his 
worst ;  and  insists,  and  proves  to  the  author's 
own  satisfaction,  that  the  worst  is  the  best 
and  the  public  all  wrong? 

Dedications  involve  the  somewhat  hack- 
neyed subject  of  Patronage,  and  carry  us  back 
to  the  days  when  literature  hung  upon  the 
favor  of  the  great,  and  talked  a  cant  about  its 
miseries  which  is  not  now  quite  obsolete.  The 
I  old  pompous  dedication  is  quite  gone,  except 
lin  Spain,  I  am  told  ;  where,  within  this  cen- 
tury a  dedication  to  a  duke  would  set  forth  his 
names,  titles,  and  offices,  sometimes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  entire  pages  and  some  lines  of  a 
fourth.  The  servility  of  Dryden's  dedications 
is  a  commonplace  in  literary  gossip.  Old  ser- 
'  vile  dedications,  I  find,  frequently  vanish  in 
subsequent  editions ;  the  writer,  I  suppose, 
having  spent  the  patron's  money,  and  become 
ashamed  of  the  matter.  Cunning  plans  were 
resorted  to  of  multiplying  dedications  by  affix- 
ing a  different  one  to  every  division  of  the 
work.  So  Thomson's  **  Seasons  "  has  a  dedi- 
I  cation  for  each  season,  and  Young's  *<  Night 
Thoughts  "  has  no  less  than  seven.  Thom- 
son I  think,  recanted  a  dedication  to  a  great 
man  on  a  subsequent  quarrel  with  him.  Dis- 
raeli tells  us  of  a  fradulent  author  who  had 
a  number  of  dedications  printed,  and  bound 
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up  a  different  one  with  each  presentation  copy 
of  his  work,  by  which  he  obtained  repeated  fees. 
Spenser's  sixteen  dedicatory  sonnets  to  the 
*'  Fnery  Queen  "  have  already  been  referred  to 
Otway  boasted  of  being  the  first  who  made  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  his  bookseller, — adding 
that  it  was  just,  for  he  '^  paid  honestly  for  the 
copy."  I  suppose  this  was  a  hint  to  patrons 
of  his  day — the  spendthrift  nobles  of  King 
Charles'  Court — wlio  sometimes  got  the  ded- 
ication, but  compelled  the  unfortunate  poet  to 
**  call  again  "  fur  his  fee  ;  for  he  had,  I  find, 
no  in8u])erable  objections  to  a  courtly  ad- 
dress. His  immortal  play  of  "  Venice  Pre- 
served "  is  dedicated  to  the  King's  mistress, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, — "  when  others," 
.ie  says,  "kept  back,  and  shaded  me  from 
those  royal  beams,  whose  warmth  is  all  I  have 
or  hope  to  live  by,  your  noble  pity  and  com- 
passion found  me."  But  Otway's  prefaces  and 
dedications  were  not  always  worldly  wise ;  and  in 
his  prologues,  which  are  a  sort  of  preface  and 
dedication  of  piny  to  audience,  he  rated  the  pit 
well  for  its  censoriousness  and  ignorance,  call- 
ing his  judges  fops,  bullies,  fools,  would-be 
wits,  rule-and-rote  critics,  in  a  way  that  was 
hardly  prudent. 

Pope  has  the  credit  of  having  put  an  end 
to  the  old  abject  dedication,  and  inaugurated 
a  better  reign ;  but  it  should  not,  for  truth's 
sake,  be  forgotten  that  Pope  had  found  a  more 
profitable  system  of  patronage,  in  getting  sub- 
scriptions from  the  great  and  wealthy  of  all 
parties,  with  which  he  built  up  his  Twicken- 
ham House  and  his  Grotto,  and  laid  out  his 
**  quincunx,"  and  planted  his  •*  vines," — and 
afterwards  sneered  at  literary  hacks  and 
learned  want.  His  generous  dedication  of 
the  Iliad  to  Congreve  was  a  clever  way  of 
taking  neutral  ground  in  those  times  of  stormy 
poHtics.     But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the 
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history  of  the  independence  of  Literature  be- 
gins from  his  time.  Johnson  said  the  book- 
sellers were  "  generous,  liberal  men,"  and  Bos- 
well  adds,  in  a  passage  oft-quoted  and  seldom 
questioned,  that  "  he  considered  them  as  the 
patrons  of  literature ; "  but  in  such  language 
there  is  again  a  manifest  exaggeration.  The 
virtue  or  Otway's  bookseller  is  all  they  can — 
and  all  they  need  lay  claim  to — he  "  paid  hon- 
estly foi*  the  copy."  Johnson  rejoiced  over 
the  decline  of  patronage  :  but  it  was  hardly 
consistent  with  this,  I  thuik,  to  attack  Lord 
Chesterfield,  on  his  complimenting  his  Diction- 
ary, to  boast  that  he  was  so  little  accustomed 
to  favors  from  the  great  that  he  knew  not  well 
how  to  acknowledge  the  praises, — to  remind 
the  peer  of  having  waited  in  his  ante-cham- 
bers, and  never  received  an  act  of  assistance, 
though  he  afterwards  remembered  ten  guineas, 
— or  even  to  fling  in  his  panegyrist's  teeth  the 
remark  that  he  did  not  expect  such  treatment 
for  he  never  had  a  patron  before. 

Dedications,  when  you  meet  with  themnow- 
a-days,  are  generally  addressed  to  author's 
friends  or  relatives;  and  frequently  take  the 
form  of  an  epistle,  beginning  off-hand  "  My 
dear  Emily ;  "  but  sometimes  we  have  a  pre- 
tentious simplicity,  borrowed,  I  suppose,  from 
French  tombstones, — mere  inscriptions,  such 
as  "  To  my  Mother,"  or  to  some  other  rela- 
tive  standing  alone  in  a  field  of  white  margin. 
Occasionally  you  meet  with  a  dedication  to 
the  memory  of  somebody  deceased,  whose 
name  you  are  left  to  guess  from  initials ;  and 
sometimes  you  find  the  work  dedicated  **  To 
my  Wife,"  with  a  public  declaration  of  the 
lady's  many  virtues.  All  this  is  perhaps 
harmless ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the 
system  of  dedicating — now  become  so  very 
feeble  and  spiritless — to  die  out  and  be  for- 
gotten. W.  M.  T. 


Thb  Oldest  Inhabitant. — A  correspond- 
ent in  the  London  Times  calculates  the  age  of 
the  great  Culifornia  tree,  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Svdenham,  at  about  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred  and  ci;^ht  years !  It  must  have  been 
planted,  according?  to  that,  when  Adam  was  a 
very  small  baby,  if  not  before.  The  same  writer 
refers  to  another  California  tree,  which  must  bo 
at  least  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  years  old. 

The  method  in  which  the  computation  was 


made  is  this  :  The  writer  took  two  pieces  of  the 
wood  of  the  tree,  one  of  the  heart  and  another 
of  the  sap-wood,  about  an  inch  square  each,  and 
he  counted  the  concentric  layers,  which  arc  sup- 

{)osed  to  indicate  the  annual  growth.  In  the 
leart-wood  he  found  forty-five  layers  to  the  inch, 
and  in  the  sap-wood  twenty-one;  and  as  the  tree 
is  fourteen  fact  in  diameter,  ten  of  heart  and 
four  of  sap,  the  result  was  easily  obtained.  The 
second  tree  spoken  of  was  thirty-nine  feet  in 
diameter. 


MADAME   LA   MARQUISE. 

MADAME  LA  MARQUISE. 
TnE  folds  of  her  wine-dark  violet  dress 
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Glow  over  the  sofa,  fall  on  full. 
As  she  sits  in  the  air  of  her  loveliness 
With  a  smile  for  each  and  for  all. 

Half  of  her  exquisite  face  in  the  shade 

Which  o'er  it  the  screen  in  her  soft  hand  flings : 

Through  the  gloom  glows  her  hair  in  its  odorous 
braid : 
In  the  firelight  are  sparkling  her  rings. 

As  she  leans, — the  slow  smile  half  shut  up  in 
her  eyes 
Beams  the  sleepy,  long,  silk-soft  lashes  be- 
neath ; 
Thro*  her  crimson  lips,  stirr'd  by  her  faint  re- 
plies, 
Breaks  one  gleam  of  her  pearl-white  teeth. 

As  she  leans, — where  your  eye,  by  her  beauty 
subdued 
Droops — from  under  warm  fringes  of  broidery 
white 
The  slightest  of  feet — silken-slipper*d  protrude. 
For  one  moment,  then  slip  out  of  sight. 

As  I  bend  o'er  her  bosom,  to  tell  her  the  news. 
The  faint  scent  of  her  hair,  the  approach  of 
her  cheek, 
Tjie  vague  warmth  of  her  breath,  all  my  senses 
suffuse 
With  UERSELF :  and  I  tremble  to  speak. 

So  she  sits  in  the  curtain'd,  luxurious  light 
Of  that  room,  with  its  porcelain  and  pictures 
and  flowers, 
When  the  dark  day's  half  done,  and  the  snow 
flutters  white. 
Past  the  windows  in  feathery  showers. 

All  without  is  so  cold, — 'neath  the  low,  leaden 
sky ! 
Down  the  bald,  empty  street,  like  a  ghost,  the 
pcnd'arme 
Stalks  surl^' :  a  distant  carriage  hums  by  : — 
^VJl  witlun  is  so  bright  and  so  warm ! 

Here  we  talk  of  the  schemes,  and  the  scandals 
of  court. 
How  the  courtezan    pushes :    the  charlatan 
thrives : 
We  put  horns  on  the  heads  of  our  friends,  just 
for  sport : 
Put  intrigues  in  the  heads  of  their  wives. 

Her  warm  hand,  at  parting,  so  strangely  thrill'd 
mine. 
That  at  dinner  I  scarcely  remark  what  they 
say,— 
Drop  the  ice  in  my  soup,  spill  the  salt  in  my 
wine, 
Then  go  yawn  at  my  favorite  play. 

But  stie  drives  after  noon  : — then's  tho  time  to 
behold  her, 
With  her  fair  face  half  hid,  like  a  ripe  peeping 
rose. 


'Neath  that  veil,— o*er  the  velvets  and  furs  which 
enfold  her. 
Leaning  back  with  a  queenly  repose, — 

As  she  glides  up  the  sunlight !  .  .  .  You'd  say 
she  was  made 
To  loll  back  in  a  carriage,  all  day,  with  a 
smile ; 
And  at  dusk,  in  a  sofa,  to  Icnn  in  the  shade 
Of  soft  lamps,  and  be  woo'd  for  awhile. 

Could  we  find  out  her  heart  thro*  that  velvet 
and  lace  I 
Can  it  beat  without  ruffling  her  sumptuous 
dress  ? 
She  will  show  us  her  shoulder,  her  bosom,  her 
face ; 
But  what  the  heart's  like,  we  must  guess. 

With  live  women  and  men  to  be  found  in  the 
world — 
( — Live  with  sorrow  and  sin, — ^live  with  pain 
and  with  passion, — ) 
Who  could  live  with  a  doll,  tho'  its  locks  should 
be  curl'd, 
And  its  petticoats  trimm'd  in  the  fashion  1 

'Tis  so  fair  .  .  .  would  mv  bite,  if  I  bit  it,  draw 

blood  ? 

Will  it  cry  if  I  hurt  it  ?  or  scold  if  I  kiss  1 

Is  it  made,  with  its  beauty,  of  wax  or  of  wood  1 

...  Is  it  worth  while  to  guess  at  all  this  ? 

Owen  Mbbeditii. 


Quiet  skies  in  quiet  lakes. 

No  wind  wokes, 
All  their  beauty  double : 
But  a  single  pebble  breaks 
Lake  and  sky  to  trouble ; 
Then  dissolves  the  foam  it  makes 

In  a  bubble. 
With  the  pebble  in  my  hand, 
Hei-e,  upon  the  brink,  I  stand  ; 
Meanwhile,  standing  on  the  brink. 

Let  me  think ! 
Not  for  her  sake,  but  for  mine. 
Let  those  eyes  unquestioned  shine. 

Half  divine: 
Let  no  hand  disturb  the  rare 
Smoothness  of  that  lustrous  hair 

Anywhere : 
Let  that  white  breast  never  break 
Its  calm  motion — sleep  or  wake — 

For  my  sake. 
Not  for  her  sake,  but  for  mine. 
All  I  might  have,  I  i-esign. 

Should  I  glow 
To  the  hue — the  fragrance  fine — 
The  mere  first  sight  of  the  wine, 
If  I  drain'd  the  goblet  low  ? 

Who  can  know ! 
With  her  beauty  like  the  snow. 
Let  her  go  !    Shall  I  repine 
That  no  idle  breath  of  mine 
Melts  it  ?    No !    'Tis  better  so. 
All  the  same,  as  she  came. 
With  her  beautv  Jike  the  snow. 
Cold,  unspotted,  let  her  go  ! 

OwBN  Meredith. 


so 
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PART  n. 

In  comrounities  like  this  of  Eishausen,  too 
small  to  possess  a  municipality  of  their  own, 
^nd  included  in  some  district  (Kreis),  the 
centre  of  which  is  at  a  distance,  the  Pastor 
(Pfarrer)  becomes  an  important  figure.  As 
spiritual  guide  of  his  flock,  in  the  school  as 
well  as  in  church,  his  direct  influence  is  great 
with  a  people  accustomed  to  reverence  its 
teachers.  Besides  this,  he  is  naturally  asked 
for  iidvice  and  direction  in  other  things,  in 
virtue  of  superior  knowledge  and  social  rank, 
where  the  resident  official  is  a  Dorfschtdze — 
something  between  Dogberry  and  Verges — 
and  the  parson  is  perhaps  the  only  educated 
man  in  the  village.  In  such  cases,  especially 
when  his  conduct  is  exemplary,  he  may  be 
described  as,  in  practice,  a  kind  of  honorary' 
Mayor.  Such  was  the  position  of  one  the 
connection  with  whom  forms  a  strange  epi- 
sode in  the  Count's  history. 

Two  years  after  his  arrival,  the  cure  falling 
vacant,  there  succeeded  to  it  a  clergyman  of 
a  higher  class  than  the  common  sort  of  coun- 
try parsons.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  supe- 
rior abilities  and  learning;  until  lately  tutor 
to  the  Duke's  children,  who,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  be  pupils,  still  honored  him  with 
their  friendship,  and  would  now  and  then 
visit  the  mnnse  at  Eishausen.  This  naturally 
raised  his  consequence  in  the  parish  beyond 
the  usual  grounds  of  authority ;  so  that  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  virtual  control,  in  sec- 
ular as  well  as  spiritual  aflairs,  of  the  village. 
The  Count,  who  had  a  quick  eye  for  all  that 
happened  in  his  neighborhood,  especially 
when  his  own  convenience  might  be  con- 
cerned, could  not  fail  to  observe  the  influence 
enjoyed  by  the  Pastor.  They  soon  fell  into 
communication. 

A  ground  common  to  both  was  not  want- 
i  ig.  The  Count's  charities  had  been  many 
and  liberal  from  his  first  arrival  in  these 
parts ;  and  in  that  respect,  to  say  nothing  of 
mere  curiosity,  he  would  interest  a  Pastor, 
who  found  him  so  kind  to  his  poor.  The 
communication  once  opened  in  this  way,  by 
messages  and  inquiries,  led  by  degrees  to 
other  things ;  and  before  long  the  Parson 
appears  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
Count  conveys  not  only  his  alms,  but  his 
wishes  and  complaints  also,  to  the  village. 
Nay,  he  comes  forward,  on  his  own  mere 
motion,  on  an  ear!y  occasion,  to  mediate  on 
behalf   of  his   neighbor  in  high   quarters — 


with  results  more  gracious  than  welcome  to 
the  recluse. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  he  coveted 
complete  possession  of  **  the  Palace.'*  This 
is  Crown  property ;  would  not  a  favorable 
word  from  my  Serene  patrons  smooth  tlie 
difficulties  which  the  Board  of  Domains  throws 
in  the  way  ?  In  short,  the  matter  was  con- 
veyed to  the  ear  of  the  reigning  Duchess.* 
She  had  alreadv  been  interested  in  the  stran- 
ger — not  to  say  curious — from  general  report ; 
and  now  honored  him  with  an  obliging  note, 
saying  that  she  was  glad  to  assure  him  of  the 
Duke's  compliance  with  his  wish,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  kindness  shown  to  his  poorer 
subjects.  This  act  of  favor  disturbed  the 
Count  extremely ;  but  to  receive  it  in  silence 
was  impossible,  and  an  answer,  however  re- 
luctantly, was  forthwith  returned.  It  was  in 
French,  a  model,  it  is  said,  of  courtly  expres- 
sion, brief,  elegant,  but  diplomatic;  conveying 
a  due  sense  of  the  honor  bestowed,  and  yet 
leaving  not  one  loose  thread  to  which  any 
further  communication  could  be  attached. 
The  handwriting,  not  his  own,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  was  beautiful,  but  the  signature 
quite  illegible.  This  was  the  sole  instance  in 
which  the  Count  in  any  way  corresponded 
with  the  court :  the  rumor  of  previous  intro- 
ductions and  confidences  being  wholly  un- 
founded. Years  after  the  good  duchess  was 
dead,  her  daughter,  the  Crown  Princess 
Amelia,  having  some  charitable  object  at 
heart,  wrote  to  the  Count,  requesting  his  con- 
tribution. Within  an  hour  after  the  note 
had  been  delivered,  the  Pastor  received  from 
the  Count  ten  louis  d^or,  with  a  message, 
Pegging  him  to  convey  them  on  his  behalf  to 
her  Highness,  and  to  excuse  him  for  not  ad- 
dressing her  in  writing ;  "  indisposition  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  him  to  have  that 
honor."  The  excuse  was  accepted.  Indeed 
the  ducal  family  seem  on  all  occasions  to 
have  been  most  indulgent  towards  the  recluse : 
and  when  any  of  them  came  over  to  Eishau- 
sen, they  behaved  with  great  delicacy,  taking 
care  in  their  walks  through  the  village  tc 
avoid  the  neighborhood  of  the  mysterious 
house.  Here  let  me  suggest  one  reason  for 
their  consideration,  which  it  may  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  at  future  stages  of  this  narra- 
tive.     The  State  was  not   only  small,  but 

*  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg,  sister  to  Queen 
Louise  of  Prussia. 
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poor;  *  its  whole  revenue  barely  exceeded 
the  income  of  an  English  nobleman ;  the 
means  of  its  inhabitants  in  general  were  nar- 
row, and  great  indigence  prevailed  among 
the  lower  classes.  In  such  circumstances/the 
presence  of  one  who  yearly  expended  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  florins  in  the  country,  was  no 
trifling  advantage ;  and  it  might  not  have 
been  easy  to  find  another  tenant  for  the  resi- 
dence at  Eishausen  ^t  once  so  rich  and  so 
liberal.  There  was  no  public  charity  in  the 
capital  of  which  the  Count  was  not  a  generous 
patron ;  and  the  sums  which  he  annually 
spent  in  direct  gifts  to  his  poor  neighbors,  in 
themselves  large,  seemed  still  more  so  in  re- 
lation to  the  small  resources  of  the  district. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  matter  of  policy,  as 
well  as  of  good  feeling,  to  treat  so  profitable 
a  denizen  with  respect.  Once,  when  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  School  of  Industry,  having  re- 
ceived his  donation,  was  puzzled  to  know  how 
to  publish  it  in  the  official  account,  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia,  then  patroness,  expressed  this 
view  of  the  case,  when  she  said,  with  feminine 
tact,  **  Write — From  a  man  who  is  known  to 
us  only  by  his  beneficence." 

A  liberality  flowing,  if  not  profuse,  was  in- 
deed one  of  the  many  strong  features  of  his 
character.  In  his  position  it  might  be  pru- 
dent ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
impulsive.  This  might  be  seen  in  the  singu- 
larities which  often  marked  its  exercise.  It 
irked  him  to  be  directly  asked  for  any  thing; 
beggars  by  profession  he  could  not  abide,  ond 
once  wished,  with  some  heat,  '^for  but  one 
of  the  French  gendarmes,  with  whom  he 
would  undertake  to  clear  the  whole  country 
of  such  vagabonds."  Yet  the  cook  had  a 
daily  allowance  of  coppers  for  mendicants  who 
came  to  the  window.  "  The  free-will  gift 
only,"  he  said,  "  has  any  value."  Even  in  his 
choleric  moods  a  generous  feeling  would  pre- 
vail; and  those  who  had  angered  him  the 
most  were  forgiven  as  soon  as  they  were 
known  to  be  in  trouble.  The  farmer  Kaiser, 
for  instance,  was  a  perpetual  rock  of  oflence ; 
once,  immediately  after  some  act  of  his  had 
highly  incensed  the  Count,  he  learned  that 
the  man*s  child  was  very  ill.  Refreshments 
were  instantly  sent  from  the  Hall,  with  a 
message  offering]:  any  further  help  in  his  power. 
The  same  dis^iosition  which  took  delight  in 

♦  During  the  previous  reign  its  resources,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  pnt  under  trust  in  consequence 
of  the  utter  insolvency  of  the  Prince. 


feeding  sparrows  at  the  window,  made  him 
selecfc  (through  his  telescope)  various  favorites 
among  the  village  children*:  of  these  some 
were  even  summoned  to  the  Hall  at  Christ-* 
mas,  to  receive  gifts  from  the  Count's  own 
hand.  Workmen  whom  he  employed,  if  they 
behaved  to  his  satisfaction,  were  sure  to  be 
remembered  on  their  birthdays  and  at  festival 
times.  Other  liberalities  of  his  wvre  more 
eccentric.  There  was  a  lad  to  whom  he  gave 
for  some  time  a  monthly  allowance  of  twenty- 
four  kreutzers,  solely  because  he  had  noticed 
that,  when  passing  the  Hall,  the  boy  always 
looked  another  way ;  and  Frau  Kaiser  one 
day  received  a  present  of  wine,  because  it  had 
been  observed  by  the  Count  that,  on  quitting 
the  house  (in  an  ill  temper),  she  had  passed 
the  cook's  child  and  nurse  on  the  bridge 
without  speaking.  He  had  another  strange 
way  in  money  matters ;  when  vexed  or  disap- 
pointed he  seemed  to  take  comfort  in  fining 
himself.  His  agent,  for  instance,  had  been 
instructed  to  order  from  Paris,  to  arrive  by  a 
given  day,  an  expensive  pendule.  It  came, 
but  one  day  after  the  time  fixed,  and  was  in- 
stantly sent  back  to  the  agent.  The  Count 
would  not  receive  it, — but  he  inclosed  the 
mone^  to  pay  the  bill.  When  the  lease  of 
the  meadow — which  the  farmer,  as  we  have 
seen,  sublet  to  him — expired,  the  Board  of 
Domains  said,  **  If  it  be  let  to  the  Count 
direct,  he  is  rich,  and  we  shall  charge  twenty 
florins "  (far  more  than  Kaiser  had  paid,  but 
not  so  much  as  he  had  charged  the  Count). 
The  latter  replied  that  "  Kaiser  had  received 
forty,  and  that  it  would  distress  him  to  pay 
less  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Duke." 
There  might  be  something  of  ostentation  here; 
but  it  is  of  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  kind. 

I  have  said  that  charities  first  made  him 
and  the  Pastor  acquainted.  Civilities  followed. 
Would  not  the  Parson  like  to  see  a  news- 
paper now  and  then  ?  The  offer  was  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  the  supply  large  and 
constant ;  not  German  only,  but  French  and 
English  journals  were  on  the  list;  all,  as 
before,  of  the  "  royalist"  complexion.  Every 
day  on  rising  the  Parson  found  a  newspaper, 
neatly  enclosed,  which  had  been  slipped  under 
his  door  by  the  errand- woman  on  returning 
from  her  early  call  at  "the  Palace."  The 
news  at  the  time  were  exciting,  the  War  of 
Liberation  being  then  at  its  height.  Before 
long  the  day-messenger  began  to  bring,  by 
word  of  mouth,  comments  and  additions  of 
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the  Count's  own,  to  articles  of  particular  in- 
terest. These  soon  grew  frequent :  and  the 
Pastor  was  struck  by  the  point  and  sagacity 
of  the  remarks,  which  seemed  to  imply  no 
slight  knowledge  of  European  politics.  An- 
swers and  counter-replies  naturally  flowed 
from  such  interesting  communications — trans- 
mitted on  both  sides  by  verbal  messages. 
Then  the  Count  would  require  some  book 
either  from  the  school  library  or  from  town, 
which  the  Pastor  would  gladly  procure :  but 
how  is  it  possible  to  guess  the  titles,  as 
repeated  by  an  ignorant  woman — even  of 
German,  still  more  of  French  or  Latin  books? 
It  was  necessary  to  send  them  in  wiiting. 
Here  began  an  interchange  of  notes,  which 
soon  became  a  daily  occupation  on  both  sides, 
with  all  the  incidents  of  a  copious  general  cor- 
respondence, between  friends  at  a  distance. 

Its  conditions  were  peculiar.  The  Count's 
notes  were  written  on  slips  of  paper,  without 
date  or  signature,  the  enclosures  bore  no 
address,  and  were  wafered  with  the  common 
chequed  stamp ;  the  messenger,  Frau  Schmidt, 
who  presented  them  "  in  white  kid  gloves,** 
had  orders  to  stay  while  they  were  read,  and 
when  read  to  take  them  back  to  the  writer. 
Answers  were  to  be  sent  by  the  same  channel 
only.  At  times,  when  discussions  grew  warm, 
the  poor  woman  would  make  a  dozen  journeys 
between  Hall  and  parsonage  in  a  single  fore- 
noon. This  sole  messenger,  too,  was  not  to  be 
tampered  with.  If  casually  met  in  the  road, 
unless  on  a  direct  commission  from  the  Hall, 
she  was  not  to  speak  to  the  Parson,  nor  he  to 
her.  Commissions  for  town,  in  which  he  was 
often  em])loyed,  were  not  to  go  by  her,  al- 
though she  lived  there  ;  but  a  special  person 
must  be  sent  on  such  occasions.  The  Pat^ 
son's  notes,  like  the  Count's,  were  returned  to 
the  writer;  not  at  the  moment, — nor  that  he 
cared  to  recover  them  at  all, — but  restored  to 
him  from  time  to  time  in  packets,  when  a  cer- 
tain number  had  accumulated.  Such  was  the 
manner  of  this  corresjiondcnce  j  the  ])arties, 
be  it  remembered,  living  within  sight  of  each 
other  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  not  a 
word  of  living  speech  was  ever  exchanged 
between  them. 

Its  subjects  were  of  all  kinds,  ranging  from 
the  daily  concerns  of  ihe  village  to  the  great 
events  of  European  history ;  from  personal 
courtesies  to  discussions  on  philosophy  and 
religion ;  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
all  languages,  being  also  a  favorite  topic. 
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The  Pastor,  learned  as  he  was,  admired  thd 
breadth  and  variety  of  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  recluse ;  the  freshness  and  tact  of  hit 
observations  were  not  less  striking.  With 
l>olitics  he  was  especially  conversant ;  the  re' 
sources  and  interests  of  the  chief  European 
powers,  the  characters  and  leanings  of  their 
rulers,  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  and  Courts, 
were  themes  on'  which  the  solitary  would 
dilate  with  the  precision  of  one  who  had 
studied  them  near  at  hand.  In  literature, 
whether  old  or  new,  his  taste  was  good,  and 
not  exclusive,  though  with  a  French  bias ;  he 
was  familiar  with  the  best  authors,  and  was 
fond  of  discussing  their  merits,  quoting  largely, 
but  in  an  apt  manner,  that  showed  how  well 
he  had  digested  them.  In  the  dulness  of  an 
illiterate  village,  an  intercourse  like  this,  not 
unvaried  with  homelier  subjects  touched  in  a 
pleasant  vein  of  humor,  and  graced  with  the 
courtesies  of  a  man  of  the  world,  could  not 
but  be  welcome,  however  unaccountable  and 
galling  its  restrictions  might  be.  The  endow- 
ments it  brought  to  light  commanded  res])ectt 
glimpses  of  a  strong  vivacious  character  gave 
them  higher  relief;  and  a  kindly  return  was 
due  to  the  interest  which  the  Count  took  in 
the  domestic  life  of  the  parsonage.  In  this 
manner  the  correspondence,  while  it  exercised 
the  intellect,  created  on  both  sides  a  friend- 
ship not  less  sincere  than  singular. 

That  with  two  men  mutually  attracted  by 
the  zest  of  mental  converse,  allied  by  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  thought,  and  by  feelings 
of  reciprocal  good-will,  living  within  s])eaking 
distance,  and  for  awhile,  even,  often  passing 
each  other  in  the  street,  a  communion  so  close 
and  friendly  should  exist  on  paper  only,  was 
an  anomaly  the  like  of  which  will  not  easily 
be  found.  The  Parson  would  ask  himself,  with 
some  bitterness  at  times,  "  Why  all  this  arti- 
fice to  avoid  the  natural  way  of  intercourse? 
Why  so  much  freedom  and  warmth  in  writing, 
this  chilling  restraint  on  the  speech  of  a  friend 
and  neighbor  ?  If  the  one  is  snfe,  what  dan- 
ger can  there  be  in  the  other?"  It  was 
vexatious,  it  was  unaccountable;  but  such 
were  the  terms  exacted ;  and  even  on  such 
terms  the  resource  was  too  valuable  to  be 
des])ised.  The  Pastor,  while  sorely  vexed  and 
puzzled  by  its  conditions,  reconciled  himself 
— having  no  choice — to  their  observance. 
So  long  as  the  morning  drives  went  on,  the 
Count,  as  he  passed  the  parsonnge,  would  lean 
from  the  carriage  door,  and  bow.     When  the 
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two  happened  to  meet  on  the  road,  each 
saluted  the  other  in  silenoe,  as  strangers 
might ;  and  this  often  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  converung  on  paper  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  and  intimac}%  Neither  of  the 
friends  once  lieard  the  voice  of  the  other 
during  the  fifteen  years  that  their  intercourse 
lasted. 

Twice  only  in  this  interval  the  faint  impres- 
sion of  a  seal  was  noticed  on  the  Count's  en- 
velopes. In  the  device  the  Pastor  saw  or 
fiincicd  a  shield,  bearing  three  lilies.  From 
this  trifling  circumstance,  pointed  by  hints 
and  opinions  thrown  out  in  the  notes,  the 
idea  arose  that  the  Count's  secret  was  politi- 
cal, and  his  connections  distinguished.  Were 
these  French  JleurS'de-lis^  and  if  so,  was  the 
seal  his  own  or  the  lady's  P  At  another  time, 
while  the  allies  were  marching  on  Paris,  he 
wrote — "  Should  peace  be  made  soon,  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeking  your  personal 
acquaintance.^  In  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons, 
before  and  since  the  revolution,  he  took  a 
strong  interest ;  often  and  earnestly  recurring 
to  the  causes  of  their  fall,  and  canvassing  the 
chances  of  a  i-est oration.  Peace,  however, 
was  made,  but  the  Count  gave  no  sign.  The 
Bourbons  were  restored ;  and  all  that  the 
change  brought  to  him  seemed  to  be  dissatis- 
faction with  its  political  results,  and  alarm  at 
such  incidents  as  the  murder  of  the  Duo  de 
Berri.  Before  the  drama  was  plaj'ed  to  the 
end,  the  correspondence  had  been  closed. 

Next  to  the  Bourbons,  the  Imperial  house 
of  Russia  was  a  favorite  object.  On  its  policy 
and  power  he  was  fond  of  dilating.  It  after- 
wards tranR))ired  that  he  had  l)een,  in  1805, 
in  personal  communication  with  the  Emperor 
at  Vieima.  Of  this  tbe  Pastor  knew  nothing ; 
but  he  noted,  as  characteristic,  an  incident  on 
the  return  of  the  allies  in  1814.  A  Russian 
deserted  from  his  corps  when  passing  near 
Kishausen,  and  came  to  the  village,  where  he 
got  employment  on  the  domoin.  In  the 
farmyard,  which  fronted  the  hall,  the  Count 
one  day  saw  the  Russian  threatened  with  iil- 
uitnge  by  two  of  his  fellow-workmen.  He  m- 
stantly  threw  open  the  window,  with  a  pistol 
in  bin  hand ;  and  in  a  torrent  of  angry  re- 
proach, as  one  of  the  laborers  reported,  de- 
clared be  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  laid 
hands  on  the  soldier.  This  Russian  was  ever 
after  a  particular  object  of  the  Count's  benevo- 
lence. It  was  proliably  excited  by  nothing 
more  than  a  generous  dislike  of  wrong,  an 
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emotion  which  he  displayed  not  in  this  in- 
stance only ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  other  sympathies. 

The  correspondence,  though  it  revealed 
nothing  of  the  Count's  former  history,  gave 
glimpses  of  his  actual  life  at  Eishausen.  It 
was  far  enough  from  being  an  idle  or  merely 
epicurean  one.  He  retired  early ;  but  was  up 
again  before  four  in  the  morning ;  at  that 
untimely  hour  the  Countess  herself,  it  is  said, 
used  to  make  his  coffee  ;  nor  did  she  disdain 
delicate  services  of  the  same  kind  at  other 
times;  the  finer  pastries  being  always  pre- 
pared by  her  own  hands.  After  Philip's 
death,  no  servant  waited  at  their  meals;  the 
Count  alone  attended  on  the  lady.  The 
morning  was  given  to  correspondence,  exer- 
cise in  the  close,  newspapers,  and  business  | 
the  afternoon  to  study.  •*  I  allow  myself,"  he 
says,  "  but  one  hour  a  day  for  books  of  mere 
entertainment.''  In  one  way  or  the  other, he 
was  never  at  rest.  One  day  the  excuse  for  not 
writing  to  the  parsonage  was,  "  that  pressing 
afiaii-s  had  occupied  him  all  day."  To  the 
studies  of  his  leisure  he  referred  at  a  later 
period.  "You  can  hardly  imagine  what  a 
blessing  solitude  has  been  to  me  in  one  respect. 
Where  else  could  I  have  enjoyed  the  quiet, 
or  found  time,  to  read  over,  twice  and  thrice 
in  succession,  the  classics  of  four  nations?  " 

According  to  our  reporter,*  the  Pastor 
found  him  at  home  with  French,  English,  and 
German,  ns  well  as  with  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
classics.  He  was  no  less  ready  with  the 
Bible ;  although,  as  he  said,  '*  educated  a 
Catholic.  But  in  this  faith  I  was  so  shaken 
while  a  youth,  that  it  never  recovered  ita 
hold."  In  fact,  he  was  an  open  admirer  of 
Voltaire,  Diderdt,  and  other  French  philoso- 
phers, and  probably  took  their  view  of  things 
in  general.  The  books  he  borrowed  or  bought 
were  mostly  of  the  graver  sort.  Natural 
philosophy  and  church  histor}'  are  specified  as 
subjects  which  were  pursued  attentively  dur- 
ing several  years.  Medicine,  too,  he  studied 
with  peculiar  care,  and  with  practical  inten- 
tions, having  been  his  own  physician  ever 
since  he  came  to  EiHhausen.  Meteorology, 
he  owned,  was  his  hobby ;  in  the  science  of 
weather  he  fancied  that  he  had  become  wise; 

*  He  is  informed  of  all  that  passed  in  thin  cop- 
lespondence: — Under  the  conditions  described  this 
could  hardly  linve  l>cen  the  case  with  any  one  not 
actually  on  the  spot,  or  in  close  intimacy  with  the 
Parson!  From  tliis  and  other  indications,  renders 
may  guess  to  what  family  the  reporter  beionced. 
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and  it  turned  out  that  the  prophecies  which 
had  gained  his  servant  the  credit  of  a  wizard, 
were  rraily  suggested  by  the  master. 

A  list  of  the  serious  topics  started  during 
a  single  year  of  this  correspondence,  has  been 
preserved.  They  are:  Animal  magnetism; 
Locke;  Kant;  Schelling;  Schleiermacher; 
De  Wette;  K|)ecial  providences;  immortality; 
positive  religion  ;  Stolberg's  conversion  (to 
Po|)ery) ;  university  reform ;  origin  of  the 
early  Egyptians : — a  list  which  will  suggest  to 
considerate  readers  more  than  one  reflection 
on  the  strange  character  before  them. 

The  news  of  the  davs  the  while  were  not 

• 

■eglected ;  still  less  the  concerns  of  the  vil- 
lage, whose  poor  were  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  and  inquiries,  followed  by  alms,  were 
many.  The  Count  took  part  in  the  '*  homely 
joys,**  and  was  not  indifferent  to  the  pretty 
faces,  of  the  hamlet.  It  vexes  him  that  the 
miller's  maid,  a  handsome  lass,  is  allowed  to 
go  (alone,  I  am  afniid)  to  the  Kirmess,  and 
dance  so  freely  there  with  those  wild  young 
fellows.  Of  the  schoolmaster's  daughter,  a 
still  greater  beauty — the  "  lioness,''  in  fact,  of 
the  village, — he  has  many  arch  things  to  say. 
Then,  it  is  thought  proper  to  call  the  Parson's 
attention  to  the  growth  of  sauntering  and 
holiday-making  among  the  peasant  lads;  such 
idle  ways  are  odious  when  viewed  through 
the  telescope  of  an  observer  full  of  suppressed 
energy,  and  impatient  of  ''sins  he  has  no 
mind  to." 

Above  all,  the  Count  does  not  forget  him- 
self. He  complains  to  the  Pastor  of  turnips 
left  to  rot  in  the  farmstead  opposite,  which 
poison  the  air  of  the  ])lace ;  a  nuisance  as  well 
as  a  sign  of  bad  husbandi7.  The  surly  farmer 
— for  it  is  he  who  is  thus  sluttish — gives  new 
offence  by  threatening  to  kill  the  pigeons  that 
build  their  nests  so  trustfully  under  the  eaves 
of  the  Hall.  In  fact  this  man,  Kaiser,  is  a 
constant  thorn  in  his  side;  and  once  he 
threatens  to  quit  the  place  altogether,  if 
something  be  not  done  to  correct  his  misbe- 
havior, and,  indeed,  to  inforce  civility — which 
is  much  wanting — on  all  concerned  in  manag- 
ing the  domain.  But  the  most  urgent  mat- 
ter of  all  is  the  preservation  of  quiet.  The 
Parson  has  continually  to  interpose  for  the 
sup])res8ion  of  daily,  still  more  of  nightly, 
di8turl)ance.  In  this  people  thought  the 
Count's  anxiety  was  not  for  himself;  being  so 
stout  and  hearty,  they  could  not  imagine  how 
he  could  be  distressed  by  such  things ;  it  must 
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be  on  behalf  of  the  lady; — m  inferenee  Uitt 
may  have  been  correct,  bot  is  not  inevitablev 
for  reasons  I  have  already  advanced.  Wheiber 
for  her  sake  or  for  his  own,  he  has  much  and 
with  his  neighbors  on  this  head.  Gould  noC 
the  Pastor  stop  the  watchman  (that  time-hon- 
ored murderer  of  sleep  in  Germany)  finom 
howling  his  ditty  every  hour  of  the  night 
within  earshot  of  the  Hall?  This  was 
effected;  but  a  fresh  grievance  arose  from 
this  son  of  darkness,  on  the  incoming,  after 
Kaiser's  death,  of  a  new  tenant,  who  could 
not  be  happy  unless  the  watchman  at  least 
gave  notice  of  his  walk  and  conversation  bj 
rapping  the  shutters  as  he  passed.  Thera 
was  obstinacy  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Count 
at  last  prevailed. 

Worse  than  this  is  a  nuisance  from  the  eot- 
tage  which  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  prem- 
ises. The  tenant,  a  day  laborer,  with  ears  aa 
horny  as  his  hands,  keeps  an  unlucky  enr, 
which  bays  and  yelps  all  night  long.  Th» 
Parson,  being  earnestly,  nay  hotly,  urged  to 
silence  this  pest,  advises  that  it  should  ba 
bought  off, — which  may  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  kreutzers.  The  Count  will 
not  hear  of  any  such  transaction.  ^  It  is  tha 
duty  of  the  police  to  prevent  nocturnal  dis- 
turbances ;— on  that  he  insists."  At  last,  with 
some  difficulty,  the  clown  was  persuaded  to 
keep  his  cur  in-doors ;  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Count  sent  the  man  a  crown  piece, — 
a  sum  that  would  have  purchased  the  animal 
five  times  over.  By  similar  means — strenuoua 
in  urging  his  demands,  liberal  when  they  wera 
conceded — he  succeeded  in  gradually  estab- 
lishing a  "  zone  of  least  disturbance  "  for  soma 
distance  round  his  dwelling ;  and  its  general 
quiet  and  privacy  were  secured.  To  me  k 
appears  that  this  was  not  the  least  of  his  bene- 
factions to  Eishausen.  But  there  was  ona 
enormous  exception,  in  the  uproar  which 
broke  oui  on  New  Year's  eve ;  when  the  vil- 
lage youth — as  their  custom  is  in  many  parta 
of  Germany — ^resolved  to  take  leave  of  tha 
old  year  and  compliment  their  sweethearts  bj 
firing  off  joy-guns  (Freuden»chil3se),  and 
shouting  from  midnight  to  dawn.  After  tha 
riot  had  lasted  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  Count 
became  desperate.  At  two  in  the  morning, 
the  Parson  was  roused  from  his  bed  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Hall,  brought  in  an  unusual 
manner.  In  the  emergency,  no  other  servant 
being  at  hand,  the  cook,  who  had  not  crossed 
the  threshold  for  years,  was  dispatched  to  say, 
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that  "  the  gnddige  Heir  was  all  but  crazed 
by  the  racket  in  the  village,  and  moat  ear- 
nestly begged  the  Pastor  to  do  something  to 
stop  it"  A  difficult  task,  this,  at  such  an 
hour,  with  one  half  the  adult  ^pulace  '*  in 
permanent  insurrection."  By  dint  of  the  Par- 
son's efforts,  reinforced  by  the  bailiff,  order 
was,  however,  in  some  degree  restored  before 
daybreak.  Next  morning  the  Count  sent  to 
the  clergyman  twenty-four  florins,  with  direc- 
tions to  keep  them  for  future  distribution  to 
the  poor  of  the  villsge ;  on  the  condition  that 
the  rioters  were  punished  for  their  uproar 
on  the  previous  night.  At  the  same  time,  his 
agent  was  ordered  to  lay  a  formal  complaint 
on  the  subject  before  the  police  in  Hildburg- 
hausen ;  who  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  with 
more  severity,  it  seems,  than  the  offence  really 
warranted, — as  police  officers  are  prone  to  do. 
A  dosen  of  the  offenders  were  marched  off  to 
the  town  jail,  kept  there  for  some  time  in  dur- 
ance, and  when  let  out  had  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  own  capture  and  punishment.  On  the 
day  when  they  were  taken  to  prison,  the 
Count  sent  another  donation  of  twenty-five 
florins,  to  the  poor-box  at  Hildburghausen. 

For  the  ensuing  New  year's  eve,  preventive 
measures  were  ordered :  landjdger  (armed- 
poL'ce)  were  posted  in  the  village ;  an  official 
person  came  down  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
31st,  and  enlisted  twelve  substantial  house- 
holders as  a  civic  guard  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  peace.  The  night  was  pitch-dark ;  it  had 
rained,  and  then  frozen  ;  so  that  the  ground 
was  coated  with  ice.  Sentinels  were  placed, 
and  watchmen  patrolled.  All  was  silent  un- 
til midnight.  At  the  first  stroke  of  twelve, 
four  or  Ave  loud  reports  burst  out  from  guns 
heavily  charged,  pointed,  some  at  the  parson- 
age, some  at  the  '*  palace  "  windows;  and  at 
this  signal,  volleys  of  masked  artillery  began 
to  play  from  behind  every  hedge  and  shed  in 
the  hamlet.  The  burgher-guard  made  a  vast 
show  of  zeal  in  pursuing  the  offenders ;  but 
were  unluckily  apt  to  fall  on  the  slippery 
ground  at  the  moment  when  they  came  within 
reach  of  one.  The  police,  astray  in  the  dark, 
could  make  no  way  through  the  nooks  and 
alleys  of  a  strange  place ;  and  were  misled  by 
the  sly  fellows  who  pretended  to  put  them 
right.  The  confusion  was  hopeless  and  ab- 
surd ;  the  riot  worse,  if  possible,  than  in  the 
year  before ;  but  so  cunningly  arranged,  that 
not  one  of  the  culprits  was  caught.  The 
tame  hurly»burly — in  spite  of  similar  precau- 


tions— was  repeated  for  two  or  three  years  in 
succession : — the  tactics  of  the  police  being 
defeated  by  new  stratagems  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  The  saucy  young  lads  would  not 
be  daunted  out  of  "  firing  up  "  (anschiessen) 
their  lasses ;  and  when  the  thing  became  too 
hazardous  to  attem])t  in  person,  they  got  it 
done  by  proxy ;  inviting  for  the  purpose  vol- 
unteers from  neighboring  villages. 

The  police  being  thus  foiled,  the  Pastor 
himself  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  effected 
by  persuasion  what  force  had  tried  in  vain 
When  the  anniversary  drew  near,  he  reasoned 
with  the  peasants,  reminding  them  of  what 
they  owed  to  the  Count's  beneficence ;  sug^ 
gesting  how  much  suffering  their  rude  play 
might  inflict  on  the  Countess,  and  how  shabby 
it  was  to  get  others  to  do  what  they  dared  not 
themselves.  He  promised  that,  if  they  would 
take  his  word,  keep  the  peace,  and  not  bring 
strangers  in  tor  break  it^  he  would  see  that  no 
police  or  other  coercion — for  which  they  had 
to  pay — should  be  employed  on  the  coming 
New  Year's  eve.  His  expostulations  took 
effect ;  and  the  night  passed  without  disturb- 
ance. On  the  morrow,  the  Count  sent  the 
Paraon  a  handsome  sum  of  monev,  which  he 
desired  might  be  spent  in  giving  a  feast  to  the 
young  folks  of  the  village.  This  was  taken 
as  a  complete  ratification  of  peace ;  and  ever 
afterwards,  as  the  new  year  came  round,  the 
Count's  **  carouse  "  was  held  in  Eishausen,  in 
lieu  of  the  Saturnalia  on  Sylvester's  Eve. 

Not  less  friendly  and  effectual  was  the 
Pastor's  management  on  a  graver  occasion, 
when  the  Hall  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
scene  of  military  violence.  It  had  been  re- 
quired  to  quarter  troops  during  the  campaigns 
of  1812-13,  but  these  were  lodged  on  the 
ground-floor,  where  at  that  time  the  old 
steward  was  still  living.  In  the  following 
year,  a  worse  invasion  was  threatened,  by  the 
merely  wanton  brutality,  as  it  seems,  of  a  sub- 
altern officer.  On  the  passage  of  a  Russian 
detachment,  the  captain,  **  by  birth  an  East 
Prussian,"  a  rough,  sullen  fellow,  was  billeted 
for  three  days  at  the  Manse,  and  while  there, 
hearing  something  of  the  Hall,  became  in- 
quisitive concerning  its  tenant ;  and  at  last 
demanded  to  be  taken  to  the  house,  or  at 
least  to  have  the  occupier  paraded  for  inspec- 
tion. **  Perhaps  he  knew  him,  at  all  eventa 
he  would  soon  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  mys- 
tery." All  dissuasions  having  failed,  the  Pas- 
tor, at  a  last  resource,  secretly  applied  for 
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help  to  a  brother-clergyman  in  a  village  at 
some  distance,  where  another  body  of  Rus- 
sians was  lying.  By  his  means  an  invitation 
was  procured  for  the  captain  to  a  meeting  of 
officers  at  Stressenhausen,  on  the  very  aAei> 
noon  fixed  for  storming  the  Count's  entrench- 
ments. The  man  rode  off  grumbling,  and 
luckily  did  not  return  until  late,  and  far  gone 
in  liquor,  so  that  the  assault  was  deferred ; 
and  on  the  morrow  his  detachment  had  to  re- 
sume its  march.  A  narrow  e8ca])e,  not  to  be 
remembered  without  emotion — especially  if 
this  were  the  occasion  to  which  the  Count  re- 
ferred in  discourse  with  his  physician  twenty 
years  afterwards.  "  At  that  period  there  was 
a  man  here  who  knew  my  secret,  and  might 
have  given  a  critical  turn  to  my  destiny,  had 
he  got  sight  of  me."  But  this  is  at  least 
doubtful ;  the  reference  may  as  well  have  been 
to  any  of  the  French  regiments  that  passed 
through  Eishausen  at  the  period  in  question. 
And  who  can  say  what  the  statement  itself 
was  meant  to  convey,  or  might  really  be 
worth  ? 

Ten  years  later  the  Count's  secret  was 
within  an  ace  of  being  dissected  by  State 
anatomists.  In  1826,  in  virtue  of  the  *'  Gotha 
partition  comjmct,''  the  whilome  Duchy  was 
merged  in  that  of  Meinnigen.  Ilildburg- 
hausen  lost  its  court,  wliich  removed  to  Old- 
enburg, and  officers  of  the  new  government 
took  its  place.  On  their  arrival,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  require  the  Count  to  show  his  "  legi- 
timation **  as  a  resident  foreigner ;  and  his 
papers  were  demanded,  in  civil,  but  positive 
terms.  The  Count  answered,  '*  that  he  was 
ready  to  produce  his  papers;  but  that,  if 
forced  to  exhibit  them,  he  would  then  and 
there  quit  the  country,  and  seek  some  other 
asvlum  where  he  could  live  unmolested.'' 
This  reply  rather  staggared  the  authorities ; 
who  were  not  used  to  such  language,  and  yet 
were  far  from  wishing  to  drive  a  profitable 
alien  away.  A  false  step  had  been  made — 
might  not  an  expedient  be  found  by  which 
our  dignity  may  be  saved,  and  the  other  ex- 
tremity avoided?  After  some  delay,  it  was 
intimated  that  the  new  Duke  had  consented, 
ex  abundanii  gratid,  to  receive  the  Count's 
authentication  in  his  own  Serene  person  ;  with 
a  promise,  moreover,  to  respect  any  secret  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  even  to  take  on  himself 
whatever  responsibility  might  result  from  its 
disclosure.  But  even  to  this  condescension 
the  Count  was  obdurate.  The  compromise 
vaa  peremptorily  rejected. 


Here  was  a  dilemma.  Shall  we  insist  on 
the  matter  of  form,  at  the  cost  of  depriving 
the  State  of  a  substantial  benefit  ?  or  ahall  we 
admit  that  an  unquestioned  residence  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  unstained  by  a  single 
blot,  and  only  signalized  by  a  series  of  boun* 
ties,  is  of  itself  legitimation  enough — a  suffi- 
cient title  by  prescription  ?  These  were  the 
two  alternatives ;  on  consideration,  the  second, 
painful  as  it  might  be  to  discomfited  official 
persons,  was  quietly  swallowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment : — a  course  certainly  prudent,  and 
not  more  than  just,  seeing  how  long  the  ex- 
ceptional footing  had  been  allowed,  and  that 
no  new  cause  had  arisen  to  raise  a  claim  of 
right  after  twenty  years'  abeyance. 

Viewed  in  reference  to  the  Count's  position 
and  character,  the  transaction  is  significant. 
Hitherto,  in  framing  and  defending  his  scheme 
of  solitude,  the  only  difficulties  were  owing 
to  the  general  habits  of  society,  or  the  mere 
acts  of  ])rivate  persons.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  brought  under  the  censure  of  the 
State,  and  stands  openly  in  conflict  with  au- 
thority. In  this  crisis,  the  Count's  determin- 
ation  is  remarkable.  He  will  not  yield  an 
inch  of  ground — he  offers  no  concession- 
will  accept  no  compromise  —  resolved  to 
endure  the  worst  that  can  hap])en,  rather 
than  suffer  any  tampering  with  his  secret. 
Sit  vt  est,  ant  non  sit !  The  inference,  one 
would  say,  is  obvious.  All  before  this  might, 
with  some  effect,  l)e  explained  by  mere 
strangeness  of  humor,  ca])rice,  eccentricity; 
the  resistance  now  made,  under  high  pres- 
sure, must  have  some  deeper  reason.  The 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  this  trial  brought 
to  light  is  striking  in  itself,  but  more  so  from 
the  imi)ortance  it  seems  to  attach  to  the 
object  in  question.  Is  it  likely  that  this  un- 
equal contest  would  have  been  risked  for  a 
tnfiing  cause,  or,  indeed,  without  some  motive 
strong  enough  to  prevail  against  all  hazards  ? 

When  the  result  was  known,  the  Hildburg- 
hausen  people  came  forward  with  an  act 
which  is  noticeable,  as  showing  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  had  learned  to  regard  the 
Count.  His  mystery  was  as  dark  to  ihem  as 
ever ;  but  by  presenting  him,  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  honor  of  citizenship,  they  testified  to 
a  general  belief  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
at  variance  with  the  res])ect  which  his  benev- 
olence had  acquired.  Their  tribute  of  good- 
will must  have  been  deeply  felt,  since  it  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  the  ice  of  twenty  years. 
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On  receiving  this  honor,  the  Count  lost  no 
time  in  bu}ing  a  house  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town — ordered  it  to  be  decorated  and 
furnished,  the  garden  enlarged,  and  the  prem- 
ises thoroughly  screened  by  a  high  paling. 
When  all  was  finished,  a  handsome  carriage, 
bespoken  from  Frankfort,  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  four  post-horses  were  hired  from  Hild- 
burghausen,  and  the  Count,  with  the  lady  at 
his  side,  drove  from  the  Hall  in  state,  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  purchase.  They  came 
by  a  bye-road  that  avoided  the  town,  were 
set  down  within  the  closed  yard,  and  walked 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  garden  before  re- 
turning. The  visit  was  repeated  in  the  same 
manner  four  or  five  times  every  following 
summer.  Two  other  houses  in  the  suburbs 
were  afterwards  purchased.  The  larger  of 
these  stood  in  a  garden  on  the  hill-side,  which 
became  a  favorite  resort :  the  Countess,  it  was 
said,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  it.  This  house 
was  allotted  to  old  Schmidt  and  his  family. 
In  the  other,  Frau  Schmidt  was  to  live  should 
she  become  a  widow,  leaving  the  garden- 
house  to  a  married  son.  Both  tenements  the 
Count  at  a  later  period  made  over  in  free 
gift  to  this  family. 

Hardly  was  this  affair  with  the  new  Gov- 
ernment blown  over,  when  the  recluse  was 
heavily  struck  by  a  stronger  hand.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1827,  he  lost  his  friendly  correspond- 
^t.  The  Pastor  died  suddenly  in  the  night; 
and  early  on  the  morrow  the  unexpected 
passing  bell  sounded  the  tidings  over  all  the 
village.  No  one  ventured  to  inform  the 
Count,  and  he  asked  no  question ;  but  he  at 
once  knew  what  hod  happened. — The  one 
kindly  fellow-creature  with  whom  I  could 
share  my  better  thoughts  and  studies  in  this 
tolitude — the  single  human  soul  that  gave  an 
answer  to  mine — is  now  taken  away!  A  loss 
not  to  be  told  in  words — which  he  bore  in 
austere  silence.  The  only  outward  sign  he 
gave  was  by  quitting  his  usual  rooms,  which 
looked  towards  the  manse,  and  ordering 
others  to  be  instantly  prepared  for  his  use  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  building.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  Frau  Schmidt  brought 
the  ])aper  back  from  the  parsonage,  unopened, 
and  delivered  it  to  his  own  hand,  without  say- 
ing a  word.  The  Count  took  it  in  silence, 
but  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  so  far,  at  least, 
nature  prevailed  over  his  iron  will.  To  the 
widow  he  sent  a  message,  expressing  deep 
aympathy,  and  adding  that "  with  the  Pastor 
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the  last  tie  that  had  bound  him  to  the  world 
was  broken."  In  fact,  he  never  formed  a 
second.  With  the  clergyman  who  succeeded 
his  friend  I  cannot  find  that  he  held  any  kind 
of  intercourse,  nor  how  he  filled  up  the  void 
which  this  death  must  have  left  in  his  daily 
life.  That  he  felt  the  loss  severely,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  but  with  his  usual  self-com- 
mand, this  emotion  was  buried  with  othe^ 
secrets  in  inscrutable  silence. 

To  the  widow,  who  retired  to  Hildburghau- 
sen,  he  continued  to  send  kind  messages  from 
time  to  time ;  in  later  years  he  entered  into 
written  correspondence  with  her,  and  many 
of  his  charities  passed  through  her  hands. 
Whether  the  notes  sent  to  her  were  recalled, 
as  those  to  her  husband  had  been,  I  cannot 
discover ;  but  the  reporter  is  well  informed  of 
their  contents,  and  has  given  not  a  few  ex- 
tracts verbatim, — a  fact  which  readers  of  a 
former  note  will  interpret  In  this  corre- 
spondence, there  was  of  course  no  place  for 
the  topics  which  had  brightened  his  inter- 
course with  the  Pastor;  and  this,  perhaps, 
gave  it  a  more  familiar  tone.  The  sense  of 
loneliness,  too,  may  have  oppressed  him ;  and 
advancing  age — for  the  Count  was  now  old 
and  growing  infirm — made  even  his  stoical 
temper  somewhat  less  reserved  and  unbend- 
ing. 

His  health  indeed,  until  now  so  vigorous, 
had  at  last  begun  to  fail.  Twice  he  fell  seri- 
ously ill ;  and  such  was  the  lady's  alarm  on 
these  occasions,  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
seen  by  the  woman  servant— tl^e  only  in- 
stances of  the  kind  during  her  twenty-six 
years'  service  in  the  house.  On  the  first,  the 
cook  was  roused  in  the  night  by  the  Count's 
bell ;  on  hastening  to  his  room  she  found  him 
in  bed,  and  very  ill.  To  her  surprise,  the 
Countess  too  was  present.  "  If  I  should  die," 
the  Count  said, ''  you  must  take  care  of  this 
lady," — and  then  motioned  the  servant  to 
retire.  The  other  seizure  was  in  the  winter  of 
1829-30.  It  was  the  lady  herself  who  rung 
for  the  cook  on  this  occasion,  and  actually 
spoke  to  her,  for  the  first  and  only  time. 
She  was  at  the  bedside  of  the  Count,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unconscious  of  what 
passed.  '*  Your  master,"  she  said,  *'  has  been 
suddenly  taken  ill ;  help  me  to  prepare  a 
draught  for  him."  The  woman  was  naturally 
flurried  by  a  call  so  unusual ;  {lerhaps  there 
was  not  much  light  in  the  chamber;  at  all 
events,  I  cannot  find  that  she  was  able  to  give 
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any  accoant  of  the  lady's  appearance  on  these 
occasions,  except  that,  when  she  spoke,  she 
was  weeping. 

This  second  illness  was  serious,  and  the  in- 
valid was  his  own  doctor ;  in  spite  of  which 
he  got  over  it,  with  the  Countess'  careful 
nursing — as  on  his  recovery  he  hinted,  in  his 
first  feeble  note  to  the  Parson's  widow,  in 
terms  of  unusual  warmth. — not  a  little  to  her 
surprise — the  Count  having  hitherto  never 
made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  lady's  ex- 
istence. Even  now  it  was  only  insinuated. 
**  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  nursed  is 
beyond  all  praise ;  the  sympathy,  too,  shown 
both  here  and  in  Hildburghausen,  took  me  by 
surprise;  it  was  as  if  the  scales  had  fallen 
from  my  eyes."  After  this  his  recovery 
seemed  complete.  But  the  autumn  of  his  life 
was  now  far  spent,  and  the  leaves  began  to 
fall.  In  1830  his  trusty  man,  old  Schmidt, 
died.  The  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  garden- 
house,  also  took  his  father's  place  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hall,  but  was  not  liked  or  trusted 
as  he  had  been ;  and  although  retained  in  the 
employ,  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  Count 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Whether 
.an  incident  which  I  shall  presently  relate  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  this,  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. 

Meanwhile,  having  lost  the  help  of  his 
friend  and  the  service  of  his  faithful  retainer, 
the  Count  found  his  retreat  more  of  a  prison 
than  ever,  and  tried  to  improve  it  by  taking 
once  more  a  male  servant  into  the  house. 
The  man  chosen  was  a  resident  in  the  village, 
respectable,  single,  and  past  middle  age,  who 
had  long  been  working  hard  for  scanty  wages 
as  overlooker  on  the  domain.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  did  not  succeed ;  the  master 
might  be  satisfied,  but  the  man  would  not 
stay.  Double  wages,  good  fare,  and  light 
work  could  not  reconcile  him  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  solitary  life ;  and  after  six  months' 
trial  he  gave  it  up.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  replace  him. 

The  summer  excursions  were  continued  to 
the  houses  and  gardens  near  town.  On  these 
the  Countess  was  not  unfrequently  seen ; 
once,  even,  without  a  veil,  but  disguised  by 
green  spectacles.  It  is  said,  too,  that  a  cer- 
tain Privy  Councillor  from  Meiningen  met 
the  carriage  on  another  occasion  at  a  part  of 
the  bye-road  where  it  waH  forced  to  drive 
slowly  :  distinctly  saw  the  lady's  face,  and  re- 
ported  that  her  features  were  *'  strikingly  like 


those  of  the  Bourbon  family " — a  remaik 
much  t&Iked  of  at  the  time,  and  recalled  at  a 
later  period.  In  one  of  these  visits  to  the 
garden  there  happened,  or  was  fancied,  a 
scene  in  which  the  younger  Schmidt  boasted 
that  he  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  He 
flattered  himself  that  the  Count  was  jealous 
of  him ;  and  when  our  reporter,  to  whom  he 
confided  this,  only  laughed,  he  went  on  to 
relate  how  he  was  at  work  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  garden,  and  not  known  to  be  there, 
when  the  Count  and  his  ladv  arrived.  In  a 
few  moments  the  Countess  suddenly  makes 
her  appearance,  alone,  in  the  next  walk ;  sees 
him  (Schmidt),  seems  startled  for  an  instant; 
then,  hurrying  up  out  of  breath,  eagerly  ex- 
claims :  *'  Dear  Schmidt,  I  so  wish  to  s])eak 
to  you!  I "  At  this  point  she  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  Count,  who  rushes  to  the  s]>ot 
with  a  furious  look,  seizes  the  Countess  by 
the  arm,  and  abruptly  leads  her  off.  From 
this  time  forth  he — the  seductive  Schmidt — 
was  always  kept  at  a  distance;  until,  a  second 
attempt  to  speak  with  him  having  been  dis- 
covered, he  was  forbidden  the  garden  alto- 
gether. For  what  reason,  unless  because  he 
was  admired  by  the  mysterious  Countess? 
Such  was  the  story — most  likely  the  mere  in- 
vention of  a  clown's  self-conceit.  If  any 
thing  of  the  kind  really  took  place,  a  more 
serious  motive  than  young  Schmidt  fancied 
might  be  ascribed  to  it.  But  supposing  her 
a  captive,  seeking  to  escape,  was  this  a  way 
likely  to  have  been  attempted  ? — would  this 
have  been  the  only  attempt  ever  heard  of  or 
suspected  ?  How  often  was  she  now  met  in 
the  open  day  by  persons  who  could  have  pro- 
tected her,  if  appealed  to.  How  easily  could 
she  have  made  herself  heard  at  any  moment 
from  the  windows  of  the  "  Palace " — how 
safely  she  might  have  fled  from  it,  when  the 
Count  was  prostrate  on  a  sick  bed !  We  may^ 
I  think,  dismiss  the  story  altogether. 

The  notorious  Casper  Hauser  affair,  which 
made  so  much  stir  in  Germany,  especially  in 
the  Niirnberg  and  Anspach  country,  just  over 
the  hills  yonder  to  the  south,  in  the  years 
from  1828  to  1833  or  1835,*  had  once  dur- 

*  At  the  moment  of  writing  this,  it  has  burat 
out  again  with  aggravated  violence:  one  Dimmer, 
a  surviving  guaroian  of  the  foundling,  having  just 
published  a  l>ook,  in  opposition  to  some  l)an:»h 
writer  on  the  subject;  in  which,  amidst  much  else 
that  is  absurd  and  libellous,  it  is  averred  that  to 
Enfflnnd  must  be  imputed  both  the  alleged  impris- 
onment and  the  supposed  murder — not  to  say  some 
suspicious  attempts  on  the  learned  author  lumsell^ 
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ing  that  interval  threatened  to  discharge  it- 
self upon  the  Count's  privacy.  Indeed,  it  is 
still  difficult  to  understand  bow  he  escaped. 
There  was  perhaps  no  other  dwelling  of  any 
consequence  within  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  not 
known  to  the  police,  or  examined,  if  at  all 
Hable  to  suspicion.  How  could  the  officers, 
hitherto  baffled  at  every  point,  avoid  casting 
their  eyes  towards  the  retreat  at  Eisbausen, 
which  for  years  they  have  been  wistfully  look- 
ing at,  forbidden  to  invade  ? 

Of  every  other  tenement  within  a  radius  of 
fifly  leagues  around  NUmberg,  the  minutest 
details  could  be  furnished  by  the  police,  their 
inmates  described,  nay,  the  very  domestic 
animals  were  registered ;  the  interior  of  £is- 
hausen  alone  no  official  eye  had  seen  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Who  could  say 
that  its  precincts  might  not  contain  cells  or 
dungeons  such  as  Hauser  had  described,  im- 
pervious to  the  light,  and  beyond  the  ken  of 
hearers  outside  ?  What  more  probable  than 
tlie  birth  of  a  child  to  the  mysterious  lady, 
or  more  conceivable  than  the  wish  to  suppress 
what  there  might  be  reasons  for  fearing  to 
reveal  ?  Did  not  the  secrecy  of  the  Count, 
still  more  the  strict  confinement  of  the  lady, 
point  to  something  which  they  were  concerned 
to  hide  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  hundreds 
of  dwellings  have  been  forcibly  entered  by 
criminal  justice  on  far  slighter  indications. 
In  this  instance,  probably  l)ecause  the  agent, 
belonging  to  another  State,  could  only  act 
here  by  sufferance,  the  inquiry  was  pursued 
with  unusual  caution.  The  Bavarian  police 
officer,  before  taking  any  other  step,  brought 
Hauser  secretly  to  Eisbausen,  and  made  him 
attentively  sur%'ey  the  premises  from  without, 
to  try  if  he  could  recollect  them.  But  as 
Hauser,  after  he  had  viewed  the  place  on 
every  side,  ])ositively  affirmed  that  he  had 
never  seen  it  before,  the  parties  withdrew 
without  exciting  notice ;  and  the  matter  went 
no  further.  The  Count,  it  appears,  never 
knew  how  narrowly  he  had  escaped  a  police 
visit  on  this  occasion. 

A  visitor,  from  whom  there  is  no  escape, 
was  approaching  the  while:  and  now  has 
passed  his  threshold.  With  what  warning, 
or  under  what  circumstances,  the  life  he  had 
•o  jealously  guarded  came  to  a  close,  will 
never  be  known ;  the  last  term  and  JinU  of 

who  actually  names  a  weU-known  petMoage  as 
the  crimiDall 


whatever  it  had  given  or  denied  was  all  that 
was  suffered  to  transpire.  "  The  Countess  * 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1887 ;  it  was  not  ])re- 
viously  known  that  she  had  been  ill :  no  phy- 
sician or  nurse  was  summoned,  her  sole' atten- 
dant was  the  recluse.  To  the  latest  moment, 
even  in  the  hour  of  death  itself,  no  other  eye 
was  suffered  to  pierce  the  veil  in  which  her 
existence  had  been  shrouded. 

A  few  days  previously,  the  Count,  in  a  note 
to  the  widow,  for  the  first  time  expressly 
named  <*  his  companion,''  the  state  of  whose 
health,  he  said,  caused  him  much  anxiety. 
That  the  object  of  this  new  confidence  was  to 
prepare  for  the  mention  of  an  event  seen  to 
be  close  at  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  it 
was  soon  followed  by  his  announcement  of 
the  lady's  decease,  which  happened  on  the 
25 th  of  November.  The  Count  spoke  of  her 
death  as  one  whose  grief  is  too  deep  for 
words. 

The  forbidden  chambers,  which  no  stranger, 
no  domestic  even,  had  been  permitted  to 
enter,  were  now  thrown  open  for  the  bearers 
who  came  to  take  the  lady  to  her  grave.  She 
had  been  particularly  fond  of  the  hill-side 
garden  ;  and  there,  by  the  Count's  orders, 
she  was  buried.  The  corpse  was  conveyed 
thither  from  Eisbausen  after  midnight,  the 
bearers  carrying  torches;  the  Count's  ser- 
vants, and  not  a  few  of  the  villagers,  formed 
the  procession.  At  the  grave-side,  in  spite  of 
the  untimely  hour,  a  concourse  of  ])eople  from 
the  town  had  long  been  assembled,  eagerly 
waiting  for  its  arrival.  Before  the  body  was 
laid  in  the  earth,  the  servants,  as  directed  by 
the  Count,  opened  the  coffin-lid :  the  corpse 
was  shrouded  in  white  satin;  the  face,  as 
those  who  were  present  declared,  appeared  to 
be  that  of  a  female  hardly  past  her  prime; 
and  all  who  saw  it  were  touched  with  a  beauty 
which  even  death  had  respected.  So  smooth 
and  regular,  indeed,  were  the  features — as 
seen,  it  should  be  added,  by  torchlight — that 
some  of  the  by-standers  whispered  hints  of  a 
waxen  image,  and  a  rumor  got  abroad  that 
the  real  Countess  was  not  dead,  but  had  been 
hurried  off  at  night  to  the  nearest  post-station, 
and  di-iven  away  with  extra  speed — who  could 
say  whither? 

Before  the  interment,  the  Pastor  of  Eis- 
bausen, as  his  duty  was,  applied  to  the  Count 
for  the  particulars  {PtrsonaHent  name,  age, 
etc)  "  of  his  deceased  consort."    Greatly  to 
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his  surprise,  the  answer  vrns,  **  The  deceased 
was  not  my  wife ;  I  have  never  described  her 
as  such.''  This,  for  some  time,  was  all  he 
would  say.  It  was  only  by  repeated  pres- 
sure, tend  under  a  pledge  that  the  particulars 
should  not  be  divulged  during  his  lifetime, 
that  he  was  at  last  induced  to  comply  with 
the  usual  form  as  follows : — "  Sophie  Botta, 
unmarried;  of  the  burgher  class"  (burger- 
lichen  StandeSf  i.e,,  not  of  noble  birth) ; 
•*  native  of  Westphalia,  aged  fifty-eight : "  a 
description  of  which,  probably,  every  item 
was  fictitious;  indeed, it  can  hardly  have  been 
meant  to  be  believed.  A  strange  anomaly, 
if  we  consider  it.  The  Count  on  this  occa- 
sion volunteers  the  truth  on  a  point  which  no 
one  questioned,  when  by  mere  silence  he 
would  have  escaped  all  inquiry  from  the  au- 
thorities— an  intrusion  already  resented  as  we 
have  seen,  and  on  this  tender  ground  sure  to 
be  more  odious  than  before  : — and  he  tenders 
at  the  same  moment  an  account  visibly  un- 
true, the  invention  of  which  could  serve  no 
purpose,  since  it  was  to  remain  a  secret. 
That  tliis  was  done  in  distrust  of  the  promise, 
eannot  be  assumed ;  because  in  that  case  he 
would  have  given  to  the  Pastor,  as  he  gave  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  a  point  blank  refusal. 
Thus  he  proclaims  an  unsuspected  fact,  with 
the  most  painful  results,  where  it  was  not 
called  for: — and  insinuates  a  palpable  fiction, 
where  it  would  have  been  safe  to  be  sincere. 

The  District  Court,  on  information  that  the 
deceased  was  not  the  Count's  wife,  called  upon 
him  to  declaroiwho  she  was,  and  to  name  her 
relations  and  presumptive  heirs,  etc.,  as  re- 
quired by  law  ;  but  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  say  any  thing  whatever  respecting  her. 
Upon  this,  an  order  for  the  official  inspection 
and  sealing  of  her  effects  was  forthwith  issued ; 
and  officers  of  the  Court  repaired  to  Eishausen 
to  execute  it.  This  was  a  case  in  which 
resintence,  unless  by  armed  force,  would  have 
been  unavailing;  the  declaration,  on  which 
the  law  was  bound  to  proceed,  was  the  volun- 
tar}'  act  of  the  Count ;  and  he  had  to  submit 
— with  what  indignant  feeb'ngs  maybe  fancied 
— to  the  invasion  of  his  inmost  sanctuary. 
The  mysterious  apartments,  to  which  not  even 
the  domestics  had  access,  were  now  laid  bare 
to  strangers,  and  their  delicate  contents  rum- 
maged and  pried  into  by  official  curiosity. 
An  extensive  and  rich  wardrobe,  of  which 
many  articles  had  never  been  worn ;  a  Roman 
Catliolic  missal;  nearly  a  hundred  little  purses 
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hid  away  in  comers  and  drawers,  with  a  moglm 
gold  piece  in  each :  such  was  the  result  of  thm 
examination.  Nothing  whereby  the  name^ 
history,  or  connections  could  be  identified} 
not  so  much  as  a  h'ne  in  writing  of  any  kind 
was  discovered.  Again  the  authorities  mora 
severely  pressed  the  Count  for  information | 
again  he  positively  declared  that  he  would 
give  none,  that  no  power  on  earth  should  ex- 
tort a  syllable  from  him.  This  contumacy 
was  in  itself  an  offence,  and  naturally  disposed 
the  Court  to  use  the  full  rigor  of  its  powers^ 
It  proceeded,  after  sealing  up  the  effects,  to 
advertise  for  the  representatives  or  heirs  of 
the  deceased.  But  even  this  public  scandalt 
although  it  provoked  and  distressed  the  Count 
beyond  measure,  did  not  subdue  his  obstinacy. 
A  direct  collision,  involving  serious  personal 
consequences,  seemed  inevitable.  In  thia 
state  of  things,  a  well-meaning  person,  known 
to  have  access  in  high  quarters,  conveyed  to 
him,  through  the  widow  at  Hildburghausen, 
an  offer  of  mediating  in  the  affair.  Tha 
Count's  answer  was,  **  1  have  nothing  to  aak 
at  Meiningen.  I  am  prepared  for  every 
contingency,  and  nothing  that  may  happen 
will  shake  my  resolution.    I  heartily  thank 

Herr  N.  N for  his  obhging  offers,  but  I 

can  in  no  wise  accept  them."  He  had,  in  fact, 
got  every  thing  ready  for  his  departure ;  and 
would  certainly  have  taken  flight,  had  not  thm 
Government,  seeing  how  matters  were  turn- 
ing, a  second  time  given  way.  By  what 
means  the  compromise  was  specially  brought 
to  pass,  I  have  not  learned ;  the  result,  how- 
ever, was  an  arrangement  whereby  the  claima 
of  law,  though  not  absolutely  renounced,  werv 
to  be  suspended  during  the  lifetime  of  tha 
Count  The  lady's  personalty  having  been 
appraised,  the  estimated  value  (1470  florins, 
about  £120  English)  was  paid  into  Court  by 
the  Count,  as  a  deposit  **  to  remain  until 
further  orders:"  and  no  further  questions, 
meanwhile,  were  to  be  asked. 

Thus  was  the  Government  once  more  foiled 
by  the  Count's  obduracy,  but  he  was  as  far  at 
possible  from  being  appeased  by  its  success. 
He  regarded  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  rude 
inroad  on  his  privacy,  at  a  time  of  all  others 
when  intrusion  was  most  offensive,  and  on  a 
subject  which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his 
life  to  keep  sacred  from  the  public  gaze.  On 
the  ear  of  one  long  used  to  compliance  from 
all  around  him,  tlie  language  of  authority 
would  in  any  case  have  grated  unpleasantly : 
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it  was  doubly  harsh  to  feelings  quickened  by 
a  recent  sorrow  and  denied  all  outward  relief. 
Perhaps  indeed  this  distress  may  have  had  a 
wholesome  effect  in  deadening  the  sense  of 
indignation,  at  what  he  deemed  an  outrage, 
which  might  else  hare  stung  his  choleric 
nature  into  frenzy.  As  it  was,  he  staggered 
under  it  like  one  who  has  received  an  incurable 
aftront ;  and  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 
His  health,  already  declining,  was  utterly 
shaken ;  for  a  while  even  his  native  fortitude 
seems  to  be  giving  way :  the  wounded  spirit 
can  no  longer  keep  silence,  but  breaks  out  in 
complaints.  His  letters,  immediately  after  the 
lady's  death,  are  frequent  and  almost  senti- 
mental; the  old  armor  of  reserve  and  self- 
control  seems  falling  off  on  every  side :  one 
looks  to  see  at  any  moment  some  material 
pert  of  his  private  history  laid  bare.  Or  were 
these  effusions,  so  frank  and  natural  in  their 
tone,  merely  a  new  proof  of  mastery  in  the 
art  of  concealment — designed  to  lead  atten- 
tion away  from  the  realities  of  which  a  part 
had  just  been  made  public  beyond  recall  ? 

'*  My  position,**  he  writes,  "  daily  becomes 
more  intolerable.  It  is  not  a  severed  mar- 
riage, it  is  more  than  this — the  disruption  of 
a  fraternal  tie  between  two  beings  so  identified 
by  the  growth  of  years,  that  one  cannot  exist 
apart  from  the  other.  .  .  .  Her  possessions 
were  yesterday  collected,  and  with  infinite 
pains  all  heaped  together  in  a  single  room. 
You  may  imagine  that  amongst  them  were 
many  valuables,  especially  of  earlier  days — 
tilk  dresses,  shawls,  etc. — most  of  which  were 
never  worn.  .  .  .  We  found  twenty  louis 
d'or  in  a  silk  purse;  in  a  reticule  ten  to 
twelve  ducats,  and  about  two  dozen  crown 
pieces.*  For  the  last  thirty  years  she  never 
had  occasion  to  expend  a  sixpence ;  made  out 
her  washing-bills  in  pencil,  and  eotUd  vyrite 
no  letters,  because  she  knew  no  one.  ...  I 
had  never  myself  touched  one  of  her  numer- 
ous receptacles,  regarding  them  with  a  kind 
of  religious  respect;  and  had  no  idea  how 
many  fine  things,  which  had  been  forced  on 
her  acceptance  "  (by  whom  ?  if  she  **  knew  no 
one  **)  **  they  contained.  ...  I  submitted  to 
the  exactions  of  the  law.  The  inventory  took 
place  without  disturbance"  (not  without  a 
struggle  on  my  part).  **  I  often  lie  down  in 
the  daytime,  but  it  is  of  no  use ;  gout  leaves 

*  The  difference  between  this  and  the  official 
report  will  be  noticed.  The  childlike  distribution 
ofthe  money  in  so  many  little  purses,  was  a  trait 
which  seems  to  have  beoi  purposely  omitted. 


as  little  rest  to  my  body  as  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances allow  to  my  mind.  The  house 
is  grown  a  desert.  ...  Had  they  not  put 
her  effects  under  seal,  all  would  have  been 
presented  to  the  Poor  Board,  excepting  somt 
dozens  of  chemises  and  a  few  dresses.** 

This  exception  was  brought  to  mind  when, 
after  the  Count's  death,  the  things  were  un- 
sealed. On  many  of  the  chemises  was  a  mark 
resembling  three  lilies — the  same  device  wh^ch 
the  Pastor  traced  on  the  seal  of  notes  from  the 
Count,  and  which  was  also  observed  on  one 
of  those  sent  to  the  widow.  Then  the  like- 
ness which,  by  Counseller  B *s  account, 

the  lady  bore  to  the  Bourbon  family,  was  con- 
nected with  these  slight  indications;  to  which, 
somewhat  later,  was  added  another  not  yet 
discovered — which  will  be  noticed  in  due  time. 

The  above  were  among  the  fii-st  utterances 
of  the  Count's  sorrow,  while  the  loss  of  his 
"  companion  "  was  fresh.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  write  of  her  afterwards :  but  in  what 
sense  his  words  are  to  be  read  is  a  doubtful 
question.  At  times  he  seems  on  the  verge  of 
telling  all ;  says  many  things  that  appear  dis- 
tinct and  |)08itive — yet  in  the  end  you  find 
nothing  of  which  a  real  hold  can  be  taken : 
the  details  are  incoherent,  the  image  they 
present  is  a  mere  shadow. 

*'  She  was  a  poor  orphan.  Jo  me  she 
owed  every  thing  she  possessed,  but  she  re- 
payed  me  a  thousand  fold."  Something  to 
the  same  effect  had  been  said  long  before, 
according  to  village  rumor,  by  the  servant 
Philip :  "  She  has  nothing  of  fier  own,  but 
she  is  the  mistress  of  every  thing." 

"  My  connection  with  her,"  continues  the 
Count,  **  had  in  it  something  of  romance — a 
passage  of  the  nature  of  an  elopement."  At 
another  time  he  writes,  **  I  was  never  mar- 
ried." To  these  vague  confidences  he  added 
one  more  intimate,  by  exhibiting  to  the  widow 
a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  addressed 
to  him  by  the  departed  lady — but  without 
superscription,  date,  or  signature.  It  was  in 
German,  ill  spelt,  but  perfectly  well  worded, 
expressing  love  and  gratitude  to  one  *'  who 
had  rescued  her  from  the  utmost  peril  and 
misery."  ''I  know,  dear  Ludwig,"  it  said, 
"  how  much  you  have  given  up  for  my  sake ; 
and  I  can  offer  nothing  but  my  love  in  re- 
turn for  your  thousand  sacrifices."  Graceful 
this,  and  suggestive  of  a  touching  romance 
if  genuine.  But  how  is  the  confidence  to  be 
tested  P    Why  is  it  left  so  imperfect,  if  mea&^ 
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as  a  relief  from  the  burden  of  a  tender  se- 
cret, or  as  a  mark  of  trust  in  an  old  friend  ? 
It  may  be  the  glimpse  of  a  true  love  story  in- 
viting wistful  sympathies ;  it  may  be  a  mere 
iffnusfatuuSf  called  up  to  lead  curiosity 
astray.     Quien  sabe  ? 

Some  minor  traits,  such  as  the  fondness  of 
grief  alone  would  record,  may  be  trusted :  as 
when  he  relates,  not  without  emotion,  how 
her  two  favorite  cats,  in  spite  of  every  care 
sickened  and  died  soon  after  their  mistress. 
Or  again,  how  the  farmer's  dog  comes  every 
day  at  the  usual  hour,  and  whines  under  her 
window; — in  vain,  the  gentle  hand  which 
used  to  feed  him  is  now  stiff  and  cold !  Ev- 
ery thing  around  s])eak8  to  him  of  one  whom 
he  has  lost,  and  what  remains  ? — the  mere 
blank  of  a  vacant  heart  and  the  twilight  of 
desolate  age; — a  gloomy  prospect  enough! 
But  suffering,  which  is  apt  to  contract  the 
charities  of  the  old,  seems  only  to  expand  his. 
He  thinks  more  than  ever  of  the  poor. 
"Write  to  me,"  he  says,  "of  those  whom  I 
can  help ;  I  must  now  seek  for  light  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  haWng  none  of  my  own." 

They  whose  voyage  is  long,  even  if  it  be 
kept  on  through  the  mid-stream  of  life,  find 
the  latter  part  of  their  course  lonely  enough, 
as  one  friendly  consort  after  another  goes 
down  in  the  wake;  while  in  the  passing  crowd 
all  that  is  new  is  strange,  and  most  are  bound 
on  distant  ventures  of  their  own.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  devious  path  of  a  solitary, 
long  since  parted  from  human  company, 
tracking  his*way  in  silence  along  a  haunted 
waste,  whore  night  broods  on  the  horizon, 
and  at  hand  there  is  nothing  seen  but  the  pale 
shadow  of  the  dead ! 

Such  was  the  cheerless  destiny  which  the 
Count  had  incurred  or  chosen ;  and  he  em- 
braces it  after  a  brief  struggle,  with  the  firm- 
ness which  never  fails  him  at  need.  The  few 
words  of  pain  that  escape  him  under  the  first 
wrench  of  sorrow,  serving  to  show  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  feelings  which  he  has  to  sup- 
press, are  all  nature  can  extort  from  him. 
He  resumes  his  rigorous  silence ;  and  fronts 
the  desolation  which  is  to  abide  with  him 
from  henceforth,  with  an  unshrinking  eye.  In 
this  aspect  the  ))henomenon  is  to  me  more 
remarkable,  even,  than  the  mystery  in  which 
it  is  involved,  as  a  supreme  instance  of  the 
command  of  fierce  emotions  by  an  inflexible 
will.  One  needed  glimpses  of  what  this  man 
•ould  feel  and  enjoy,  in  order  to  estimate  the 


strength  which  was  able  to  renounce  the  out 
and  repress  the  other.  An  accident  of  neighf 
borship  revealed  the  latent  flre  and  activity 
of  his  intellect ;  how  eagerly  his  mind  threw 
itself  out  on  all  sides,  with  what  apirit  it 
sought  the  interchange  and  conflict  of  ideas 
with  another  like  itself.  At  once  the  hour 
strikes ;  and  all  this  energy  is  still  on  the  in- 
stant, not  a  murmur  is  heard.  After  thit 
terrible  loss  he  retires  within  himself,  at 
calmly,  to  all  outward  appearance,  as  one 
who  wakes  from  a  pleasant  dream — only  to 
turn  on  the  other  side  and  sleep  again. 

On  the  death  of  his  comi)anion,  the  same 
power  is  shown  in  a  yet  harder  triaL  Not 
only  is  the  aged  man  pierced  to  the  heart  bj 
this  sorrow  ;  at  the  same  moment  he  is  exas- 
perated by  an  indignant  sense  of  wrong.  A 
glimpse,  and  no  more,  is  given  of  the  storm 
which  agitates  his  being;  enough  to  show 
what  a  tumult  of  passions  he  has  to  quell— 
it  heaves  for  an  instant  and  then  all  is  over : 
the  tempest  is  locked  deep  in  his  own  breattt 
and  the  surface  becomes  as  austerely  impas- 
sive as  before.  *  Thei*e  is  something  in  a  selA 
control  like  this,  grasping  and  crushing  down 
an  impetuous  and  choleric  nature,  which  par- 
takes of  the  marvellous — I  had  almost  said 
heroic. 

It  was  during  the  last  throes  of  this  strug- 
gle, and  while  suffering  from  illness,  that  he 
sent  for  a  physician,  for  the  first  time  since 
we  have  known  him.  The  doctor  was  one 
with  wTiom  he  had  already  held  indirectly, 
some  slight  communication  on  literary  suljectii 
and  seems  to  have  been  summoned  more 
from  an  unconscious  want  of  human  society, 
than  in  reliance  on  medical  aid.  He  found 
the  Count  in  bed,  but  more  sore  in  spirit  than 
sick  in  body ;  physic  he  refused  to  take :  the 
relief  of  words  was  the  medicine  he  really 
needed.  He  became  eager,  animated,  elo- 
quent. What  a  crowd  of  memories  and 
emotions,  long  pent  up,  was  struggling  for 
utterance.  Of  himself  and  of  his  comtest 
with  the  law,  he  spoke  with  a  rapidity  and 
force  that  astonished  the  doctor,  as  one 
deeply  indignant,  but  without  rage  or  false 
pathos.  A  keen  sense  of  pain  was  visible,  but 
no  trace  of  weakness ;  not  a  flaw  in  the  firm 
texture  of  his  resolution,  braced  to  sustain 
whatever  might  happen,  rather  than  surren- 
der  one  tittle  of  what  he  chose  to  keep  bo- 
cred.  The  doctor,  as  he  listened,  thought, 
he  said,  of  the  image  of  a  wounded  lion.    Ue 
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was  amazed,  too,  to  find  in  one  who  had  been 
dumb  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  tongue 
as  fluent  and  expressive,  the  mind  as  alert 
and  clear,  as  if  fresh  from  yesterday's  ex- 
ercise in  the  midst  of  men  busied  with  politics 
or  science.  To  these  topics  he  soon  eagerly 
turned,  while  the  doctor  tried  in  vain  to  sh'p 
in  a  word  of  medical  advice ;  his  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  well  to  adopt  more  social 
habits,  was  put  aside  with  an  evasive  remark. 
The  Count  was  full  of  other  matters,  or  did 
not  choose  to  be  led  into  this ;  indeed,  he  was 
not  without  fear  afterwards  of  having  alto- 
gether been  carried  too  far  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course; for,  writing  on  the  subject,  he  re- 
marks : — '*  I  am  like  the  nuns :  let  them  once 
begin  to  talk,  and  they  say  too  much."  Much 
he  did  not  really  say,  but  more  than  he  had 
ever  been  known  to  utter  until  now  to  any 
living  ear. 

He  touched  rapidly,  and  in  a  discursive 
way,  on  many  of  his  early  reminiscences; 
there  were  allusions  to  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Bourbon  house ;  hints  of  an  em- 
bassy in  Paris,  and  recollections  of  London 
seen,  perhaps  in  a  similar  capacity.  French 
notabilities,  Layfayette  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant especially,  were  named  as  formerly 
known  to  him.  He  had  been,  too  at  the 
Court  of  Weimar,  but  there  chiefly  consorted 
with  Courlanders  and  Livonians ;  of  the  men 
who  made  that  capital  famous,  nothing  is 
said,  except  that  he  had  been  at  Jena  in 
Schiller's  day,  and  knew  Loder  well.  When 
at  Frankfort,  in  1805,  he  had  been  summoned 
he  said,  to  Vienna  on  business  not  mentioned, 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  "  Just  think" 
he  proceeded,  **  at  that  time  I  had  the  lady 
already  with  me.  The  journey  had  to  be 
made  at  express  speed,  without  stopping. 
To  leave  her  behind  was  impossible :  accom- 
pany me  she  mttstf  yet  no  one  be  aware  of 
her  presence.  Imagine  my  embarrassment ! " 
From  this  mention  of  his  companion,  he  went 
on  to  speak  of  her  last  illness.  "  I  wished 
her  to  have  your  advice,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it;  indeed,  it  would  have  entailed 
great  sacrifices  on  your  part,  had  you  been 
called  in.**  On  the  doctor  rejoining  that  the 
law  of  his  profession  was  to  regard  every  con- 
fidence as  sacred,  the  Count  hastily  inter- 
rupted him.  "  Sir,  you  do  not  know  what  a 
responsibility  you  would  have  incurfipd,  had 
I  presented  you  to  that  lady ; "  and  changed 
the  subject.     The  only  other  allusion  con- 


nected with  it  was  in  the  remark :  **  Had  one 
man  died  a  little  sooner,  I  would  have  re- 
turned to  society;"  to  which  was  added  in 
vague  terms,  something  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  now  no  longer  worth  while  (now  that  the 
lady  was  gone  ?)  to  quit  his  retirement 
This  was  repeated  more  distinctly  afterwards 
in  one  of  his  last  notes :  **  My  seclusion  was 
for  a  long  time  compulsory,  but  for  some 
years  past  it  has  been  a  matter  of  my  own 
choice." 

Most  men,  in  a  twenty  years' silence,  would 
have  lost  the  power  of  coherent  discourse,  in 
a  foreign  tongue  especially.  Here  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  in  this  first  outpouring  of  speech 
after  so  long  a  privation,  not  only  is  the  lan- 
guage as  copious,  ready,  and  exact  as  that  of 
ordinary  men,  but  it  produces  on  the  reporter 
an  impression  of  force  and  eloquence  that 
would  be  admired  in  a  practised  speaker. 
The  scenes  and  figui*es  of  a  varied  life,  al- 
ready belonging  to  a  past  generation,  are  still 
present  to  his  mind's  eye,  and  portrayed  as 
sharply  as  if  they  were  things  of  yesterday. 
The  doctor  does  not  know  which  is  the  more 
surprising,  the  rich  furniture  of  this  old  man's 
memory,  or  the  mental  vigor  which  can  pro- 
duce it  in  such  perfection  after  more  than 
thrice  the  Pythagorean  term.  How  much 
he  must  have  to  tell  of  the  past,  when  even 
an  hour's  discourse  throws  out  such  a  multi- 
tude of  striking  reminiscences.  Were  it  not 
a  pity  that  one  who  has  witnessed  so  much 
and  remembers  so  well,  should  leave  no  rec- 
ord of  his  former  life  ?  PerhJps,  the  doctor 
suggests,  the  Count  means  to  favor  the  world, 
if  not  now,  yet  surely  with  posthumous  me- 
moirs? The  reply  was  merely  derisive: 
"  Leave  memoirs  ?  In  my  remains  they  will 
find  no  memorials  but  a  few  of  my  bills  of  fare  " 
(Kuchenzettel).  The  doctor  paid  a  second  visit, 
but  was  not  asked  to  come  again.  I  am  afraid 
he  was  found  rather  an  obtuse  person ;  but 
it  is  said  that  his  chief  offence  was  the  refu- 
sal of  a  handsome  fee  which  the  Count  offered 
him.  This  was  the  last  time,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  that  he  opened  his  lips,  except  for 
mere  orders  to  servants,  to  any  human  being. 

In  the  spring  after  the  lady's  decease  he 
had  visited  her  grave  in  the  hill  garden,  and 
resolved  that  he  would  be  buried  there  be- 
side her ;  stipulations  to  that  effect  being  en- 
tered in  the  deed  of  gift  by  which  he  trans- 
ferred the  property  soon  afterwards  to  the 
Schmidts,  with  a  further  condition  thattha 
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ground  should  be  kept  private  for  at  least  ten 
yeara  after  his  decease.  On  the  anniversary 
of  her  death,  he  sent  fifty  florins  as  a  gift  to 
the  Eishauxen  poor,  which  was  meant  to  have 
been  annual,  had  not  the  public  thanks  given 
lor  the  first  disgusted  him.  "  Once  for  all," 
he  wrote,  '*lct  me  say  that  I  would  often 
gladly  make  such  little  presents,  for  my  own 
pleasure,  did  not  the  dislike  of  having  them 
ostentatiously  noticed  deter  me.'* 

The  Count  survived  his  companion  for 
eight  years,  of  which,  as  they  were  passed  in 
close  retirement,  nothing  particular  can  be 
told.  It  may  be  surmised  that  they  were 
years  of  gloom  and  suffering.  After  the  fu- 
neral, the  cook  was  discharged  from  her  long 
imprisonment.  She  had  given  offence  by 
letting  her  son,  now  a  grown  man,  into  the 
Ilall  clandestinely.  In  her  place  a  younger 
Schmidt  and  his  wife  were  taken  into  the 
house ;  the  Count's  infirmities  requiring  more 
attendance  and  before  long  the  regular  care 
of  a  nurse.  In  their  hands  alone  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  declining  from  day 
to  day,  but  so  gradually  that,  although  he 
must  have  known  himself  nearing  the  grave, 
the  view  of  imminent  death  was  probably  never 
forced  upon  him.  His  mind,  it  is  said,  was 
in  full  vigor,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  charac- 
ter were  seen  to  the  last,  though  with  somewhat 
softer  outlines.  Now  and  then,  when  worse 
than  common,  he  would  see  a  physician,  but 
without  talking  or  paying  much  attention  to 
him,  seldom  even  taking  the  medicines  or- 
dered; for  his  faith  in  doctors  had  always 
been  weak,  ond  he  knew  that  age  which  was 
now  bearing  him  down,  is  a  disease  that 
none  can  cure. 

Years  ago — when  he  fell  sick  in  1829 — 
he  had  talked  of  making  a  will,  but  changed 
his  mind  when  informed  that  the  law  would 
require  an  attentation  before  witnesses.  Af- 
ter the  lady's  death  the  purpose  was  revived 
and  again  laid  aside.  **  The  entire  disposal 
of  my  property,"  he  wrote,  "  has  been  long 
since  made.  There  is  nothing  left  to  settle  but 
the  few  things  "  (personality)  "  which  I  pos- 
sess here  "  [nt  Eishausen).  "  My  relations, 
who  are  rich  and  warmly  attached  to  me, 
will  not  raise  any  claim  to  such  trifles." 

The  day  before  his  death  was  passed  in 
great  agitation.  He  was  doubtless  aware 
that  the  crisis  was  at  hand;  and  perhaps 
struggled  between  desire  and  reluctance  to 
tike  a  final  resolve,  although  he  said  nothing 
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expressly  to  his  servants  on  the  subject? 
Was  he  now,  on  the  eve  of  dying,  anxioua  to 
make  some  disclosure,  yet  unwilling  to  utter 
it  before  the  last  moment — and  so  dallied  with 
the  purpose  until  it  was  too  late?  His  nurse 
heard  him  repeatedly  exclaim,  **  If  I  could  but 
come  to  a  determination ! "  He  went  ao  hx 
as  to  order  one  of  the  Schmidts  from  Hild- 
burghausen,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  mes- 
sage to  some  jurist  or  notary  there;  but  when 
the  man  arrived  he  was  still  irresolute,  and 
sent  him  back  without  any  commission.  Af- 
ter lying  for  some  hours  in  a  dim  state, 
speaking  fast  but  unintelligibly  to  himself — 
in  some  foreign  language,  the  nurse  thought 
— he  brightened  up  into  consciousness  at  the 
last  moment.  *'  When  I  am  dead,"  he  aaid 
to  his  servants,  "  there  will  be  an  official  ad- 
vertisement published,  whereupon  a  lady  will 
make  her  appearance,  for  my  only  male  re- 
lation has  lately  had  a  misfortune" — {M 
veruugluckt — died  ?  The  ])hra8e  is  dubious) 
— "  you  will  then  see  that  you  have  been  well 
cared  for."  He  was  probably  wandering 
again  to  some  earlier  period,  for  nothing  came 
to  pass  as  he  said.  It  was  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1845,  that  he  died,  having  "  made  no 
sign."  Menial  hands  closed  his  eyes,  and 
there  was  neither  kinsman  nor  friend  to  lay 
him  in  the  earth.  But  the  villagers  were  hie 
vohmtary  mourners,  and  their  sorrow  was  not 
affected;  many  who  for  years  had  enjoyed 
his  bounty  attended  him  to  the  grave.  He 
was  buried,  not  where  he  had  wished,  in  the 
garden  where  the  lady  lay,  but  in  the  public 
burial  ground,  at  the  side  of  his  whilome 
friend,  the  Pastor ;  the  Hildburghausen  peo- 
ple having  so  ordered  it,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  his  remains.  Thus  we  find  their  feeling 
the  same  to  the  last;  their  general  sense 
clearly  was  that  the  deceased  was  a  man  to 
be  honored  and  regretted.  Whatever  his 
secret  might  be ;  whatever  the  cause  of  his 
seclusion — misfortune.  State  reason,  or  even 
an  offence  against  law — they  were  satisfied 
that  a  life  of  blameless  silence,  of  self-im- 
posed penance  and  benevolence,  would  of  it- 
self refute  odious  surmises,  or  at  least  fuller 
expiate  an  early  transgression. 

Not  so  the  newspapers.  Silent  while  the 
Count  lived,  or  at  least  only  touching  his 
mysteries  with  discreet  reserve,  the  ])ress,  now 
that  all  was  over,  hastened  to  indemnify  itself 
for  the  past  restraint.  Journalists  and  pam- 
phleteers ransacked  every  comer,  and  caught 
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up  every  hearsay  that  promised  "informa- 
tion'' on  this  strange  history;  with  which 
they  spun  the  wildest  tissue  of  rumors, 
guesses,  and  fiction,  around  its  few  known  or 
discoverable  facts.  Their  compositions  gener- 
ally had  one  and  the  same  tendency,  the 
temptations  of  a  strong  effect  being  common 
to  all.  The  deceased  was  to  be  set  down  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity;  the  pereptrator  of 
some  enormous  guilt  soon  to  be  discovered ; 
the  privacy  so  sternly  kept  had  concealed  ei- 
ther a  great  criminal,  or  at  best  a  dangerous 
political  outlaw.  That  such  an  offender 
should  have  been  free  from  pursuit  for  half  a 
lifetime,  that  during  that  period  nothing  should 
have  been  heard  of  the  escape  from  justice 
of  any  egregious  culprit,  or  the  disappearance 
of  any  public  character  in  whose  existence  in- 
terests of  State  were  concerned  : — these  were 
considerations  which  it  did  not  suit  the  roman- 
cers to  discuss.  The  less  closely  they  adhered 
to  mattcr-of-fiact,  the  wider  would  be  the  range 
for  invention.  One  result  might  have  been 
expected  from  these  essays,  beyond  the  mere 
excitement  of  a  morbid  curiosity  among  the 
vulgar.  The  circulation  of  odious  charges  on 
mere  surmise,  one  would  have  thought,  could 
not  fail  to  elicit  some  real  information  in  de- 
fence of  the  character  so  recklesslv  assailed. 

ft 

But  nothing  appeared  on  this  side  that  bore 
any  stamp  of  an  authentic  vindication.  The 
Allgemtine  Zeitung  (1845),*  indeed,  pro- 
tested against  the  scandals  of  the  press,  in 
an  article  which  professed  to  explain  on  au- 
thority the  true  circumstances  of  the  Count's 
seclusion :  but  from  its  errors  as  to  known 
facts  of  his  liistorv  no  less  than  from  the  im- 
probability  of  those  which  it  supplied,  it  can 
only  be  viewed  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  well- 
wisher  destitute  of  all  special  knowledge,  and, 
not  endowed  with  much  common  sense.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article,  the  deceased,  not 
"  properly  called  Count  Vavel  de  Versay,  al- 
though he  had  a  right  to  that  name," — 
"  came  to  Ilihlburghausen  in  consequence  of 
political  antecedents  ;— "soon  after  his  arri- 
val handed  to  the  then  duchess  a  letter  from 
an  exalted  personage,  revealed  to  her  his  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  live  incognito^  and  was 
afterwards  for  some  time  in  corres|)ondence 
with  that  princess" — (all  which,  the  reader 
knows  was  erroneous).  "  The  Count  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  noble  family,  and  entered 
a  sphere  where  he  was  conversant  with  many 

*  Beilage,  130. 
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important  transactions,  in  connection  with 
which  he  must  have  been  known  by  some  per- 
sons still  living.  The  political  events  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  induced  him  to 
change  his  residence  frequently,  and  on  one 
occasion,  even,  it  concerned  his  personal 
safety  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  enemies.  Thus,  after  some  stay  in 
other  places,  he  reached  Hildburghausen, 
where,  with  letters  from  high  quarters  "  (let- 
ters never  produced),  "  he  found  a  secure 
harbor." — **  When  the  Allies  marched  for 
France,  the  Count  intended  to  leave  Hildr 
burghausen,  and  made  a  journey  to  the 
Rhine"  (no  such  journey  at  that  period) 
"  to  confer  with  a  diplomatist ;  but  he  neither 
saw  nor  spoke  with  the  Emperor  Alexander 
at  Frankfurt"  (of  course  not ;  the  writer  per- 
haps had  heard  of  the  inter^'iew  which  hap- 
pened earlier,  at  Vienna,  if  at  all).  "  Now  " 
(afler  the  peace,  I  presume)  "*'  the  Count  re- 
covered his  estates ;  .  .  .  but  most  of  his 
property  was  in  the  English  and  Dutch 
banks."  ..."  The  motives  which  had  at  first 
given  rise  to  his  strict  retirement  were  now, 
of  course,  at  an  end ;  hvit  painful  recollections, 
and  advice  from  a  high  region  "  (of  which 
there  is  no  trace),  "  deterred  him  from  return- 
ing home,  and  he  resolved  on  remaining 
where  he  was."  ..."  Again,  some  years  after- 
wards, an  opportunity  of  returning  was  of- 
fered ;  but  he  decided  to  expire  where  he  had 
lived  so  long,  and  where  his  companion  had 
found  repose."  .  .  .  "This  companion,"  the 
article  continues,  "  has  been  the  chief  object 
of  the  libels  on  the  Count.  The  said  lady 
lived  altogether  by  her  own  free  choice  in 
this  strict  seclusion  ; " — "  she  never  wore  a 
mask,  but  merely  used  to  let  down  her  veil 
in  order  to  avoid  forward  curiosity.  Many 
(?)  ])ersons  saw  her  face  when  alive ;  and  it 
was  also  seen  in  the  coffin  at  the  time  of  her 
burial.  Hence  it  certainly  follows  (?)  that 
she  had  no  need  to  conceal  herself;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  she  had  daily  op})ortunLties 
of  leaving  the  Count  and  gaining  lier  freedom 
had  it  been  true  that  he  kept  her  a  ]}risoner. 
.  .  .  That  she  never  gave  her  orders  verbally, 
was  solely  because  she  could  not  Bj)eak 
German  "  (the  reader  knows  to  the  contrary). 
In  short,  the  writer  means  well ;  but  his  plea 
for  the  Count  is  visibly  drawn,  like  those 
against  him,  for  the  most  part  from  mere 
guess  and  rumor. 
The  excitement   stirred  up  by  the  press. 
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though  it  produced  no  revelations  from  within 
the  pale  of  tlie  Count's  mystery,  brought 
to  light  from  a  distance  some  notes  of  an  early 
date,  which  seem  to  range  with  other  out- 
ward facts  of  his  appearance  in  Germany. 
The  following  particulars  were  communicated 
by  parties  still  living  in  South  Germany. 

It  1803  or  1804  there  appeared  in  the 
small  town  of  Ingelfingen,  in  Wiirtemburg,  a 
stranger,  styled  "  Count "  or  "  Baron,"  who 
stayed  there  for  some  time,  living  in  a  re- 
served, mysterious  manner.  With  him  was  a 
lady,  supix)8ed  to  be  his  wife.  They  lived 
like  people  of  rank,  avoiding  publicity ;  kept  a 
carriage,  had  within  doors  a  single  man-ser- 
vant, who  acted  as  valet  and  coachman ;  but 
hired  others,  who  were  only  admitted  at  cer- 
tain hours,  and  never  could  see  the  lady. 
She  concealed  herself  from  strangers ;  would 
run  into  her  chamber,  and  lock  herself  in,  if 
a  step  was  heard  on  the  staircase,  and  was 
often  crying;  generally  went  closely  veiled, 
or  wore  green  spectacles ;  but  her  face  was 
seen  by  more  than  one  person,  who  said  she 
strongly  resembled  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  Baron  was  handsome  and  courtly 
in  appearance;  amused  himself  at  home  with 
chemical  and  other  studies ;  wrote  many  let- 
ters, and  was  a  great  reader  of  newspapers ; 
— in  fine,  his  description,  and  that  of  the  lady 
tally  in  most  points  with  that  of  the  pair  at 
Hildburghflusen.  The  only  other  detail 
worth  adding  is  an  answer  of  "  the  Baron's  " 
to  one  who  asked  if  he  had  any  children  : — 
**  Would  that  I  were  so  fortunate !  "  which  at 
the  time  was  thought  strange,  as  he  was  a 
man  in  his  best  years,  and  his  lady  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth.  In  Ingelfingen  they 
took  him  for  a  French  prince, — some  said 
the  Due  d'Angoulcme. 

One  morning  (in  March,  1804)  the  stran- 
gers were  missed ;  whither  they  hud  gone 
was  not  known.  On  the  news,  which  shortly 
arrived  of  the  Due  d'Enghien's  seizure  on  Ba- 
den gound,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Baron, 
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apprised  of  it  in  time,  had  taken  flight  in  fev 
of  a  similar  outrage.  A  few  months  later  thA 
Schwdbische  Mercur  advertised  the  death  cf 
"  a  French  emigrant  of  rank,  lately  reaideni 
at  Ingelfingen."  This,  it  was  clear,  could  be 
no  one  but  the  "Baron ; "  from  thenceforth  be 
was  regarded  as  dead,  and  had  long  been 
forgotten,  when  in  1845  the  noise  which  the 
journals  made  about  this  Eishausen  afliair, 
awakened  the  recollection  of  a  few  who  bad 
been  on  the  spot  in  1804 ;  and  now  related 
what  was  not  unnaturally  judged  to  be  a 
part  of  the  same  story.  The  obituary  notice, 
it  was  supposed  had  merely  been  a  ruse  for 
purposes  of  concealment;  the  Ingelfingen 
strangers,  in  short,  were  the  same  whose  ca- 
reer has  just  come  to  an  end  in  Thiiringen. 
This  completes  the  external  facts  of  the 
story  so  far  as  they  are  known,  those, 
namely,  which  were  visible  to  bystanders, 
during  the  Count's  lifetime.  The  picture 
they  exhibit  seems  devoid  both  of  purpoae 
and  of  proportion ;  more  like  a  dream,  indeed, 
than  a  reality  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  a  strange  chaos  of  incidents,  without  appar- 
ent cause  or  effect;  of  conduct  that  seema 
not  less  aimless  than  consistent  and  deter- 
mined ;  of  a  life  spent  in  barring  out  the  best 
of  life's  blessings;  of  a  character  made  up 
of  irreconcilable  contrasts;  a  labyrinth,  in 
short,  without  a  clue ;  a  spectacle  wholly  per- 
plexing and  enigmatical.  But  the  clue,  it  is 
hoped,  will  at  last  be  seized ;  the  key  of  the 
riddle  is  on  the  eve  of  being  found.  The 
Count's  death  has  unsealed  the  doors  of  Eis- 
hausen ;  there,  surely,  material  records  of  his 
history  must  be  forthcoming,  and  whatever  is 
found  will  soon  be  divulged  by  the  authori- 
ties, who  are  now  busily  searching  the  repos- 
itories of  the  deceased.  Public  curiosity, 
strained  to  the  utmost,  is  awaiting  on  tiptoe 
the  outcome  of  the  inquiry,  and  promises  it- 
self surprising  revelations.  The  promise  was 
fulfilled,  but  in  a  manner  somewhat  unex- 
pected. 
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[Thk  English  criticisiiM,  which  we  have  copied,  tating  it  by  disdain,  or  keeping  it  apart  in  ob- 

of  the  French  Emperor's  Pamphlet  and  Speech,  gcurity  by  silence.     This  examination  we  hav» 

do  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  them.     They  may  j^^  undertaken  with  the  sincere  desire  of  be- 

be  considered  together,  as  a  dehberate  assertion  r             .  ,                                                  . 

of  opinions  and  intentions  maturely  considered  ^"g  "««"^   ^^  »  <^«"8«  W"»<^»  comprises  the 

and  resolutely  determined  upon.    There  are  now  greatest  political   and  religious   interesU  of 

(18  March)  indications  that  Austria  is  about  to  Europe. 

give  way  to  the  moral  pressure  of  France  so  far  as  Italy  represents  in  history  something  greater 

to  loose  her  hold  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  3^511  ^han  nationality  ;  she  represents  civiliza- 

This  will  be  a  step  towards  her  expulsion  from  the  .          -    .          .1  •        •  -i        i      •!    1 

northern  portion,  and  will  increase  the  power  of  ^^"-     ^^  "  °"  ^^'^  privileged  soil  that  imper- 

France  to  that  end,  so  far  as  the  voice  of  Italy  is  wbable  pnnciples  and   the  glorious  examplesj 

concerned,  though  it  may  improve  the  legal  posi-  which  have  formed  men  and  societies  have 

tion  of  Austria  in  the  opinion  of  the  Powers  which  taken  birth.     Italy  is  more  than   a  sister  for 

talk  of  the  binding  force  of  treaties.    Some  of  the  o^her  nations ;  she  is  a  mother.     Her  genius, 

English  writers  speak  of  the  treaties  of  1816  (so    1 u^    •     *•.  .•         i.  .1 

hateful  to  France)  as  too  sacred  to  be  infringed,-  ^^^  P^^^^'  ^^'  mstitutions,  her  conquests,  her 

thus  ignoring  their  permitted  violation  by  almost  masterpieces,  and^  later,  her  calamities,  her 

all  the  parties  to  them,  whenever  such  parties  were  ruin»  h«r  troubles — in  a  word,  all  in  ancient 

strong  enough.    We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  or  in  modern  times,  her  Consuls,  her  Tribunes, 

minor  states  have  been  permitted  to  break  them,  her  historians,  her  Emperors,  her  martyrs, 

U  is  immoral  for  weak  states  to  "  filibuster."  ^^^  ^er  Popes,  have  contributed  to  endow  her 

At  her  eastern  extremity  Austria  has  shown  ..»   .                    ,                   •        1          .          t 

signs  of  interi-ering  by  force  to  prevent  the  union  ^'  !*  >°  f  ^"^«  «°5^  a  generative  character.     In 

of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  the  inhabi-  policyi  in  war,  m  cml  and  penal  legislation, 

tants  have  determined  upon,  and  which  is  favored  in  the  arts,  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  as  in  relig- 

by  France  and  also  by  Russia,— though  opposed  ion,  she  has  been  the  common  country  of  all 

by  Turkey  and  disliked  by  Great  Britain.    Here  civilized  States.     It  may  be  said  that  her  in- 

treaties  are  in  favor  of  the  inhabitanU,  and  we  f^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^.j^    j^^^                          , 

presume  that  Austrian  interference  would  be  the  ...      .          , .           ,  .      ,         ,.  ,          ,  . 

signal  for  sudden  precipitation  upon  that  power,  ^^^^  ^avmg  subjugated  it,  she  enlightened  it. 

of  the  French  storm  which  now  hangs  threatening  When  her  material  domination  fell  her  moral 

over  her,— and  also  of  the  advance  of  Russia  upon  domination  commenced.     Such  is  what  his- 

her.    It  seems  to  us  that  she  is  doomed.  tory  tells  us.    For  Europe  to  forget  her  would 

Should  the  Slavonic  people  included  in  the  Aus-  ^^  ingratitude  ;  for  Italy  to  forget  it  would  be 

trian  Empire,  and  the  Italian  population  she  has  so  ...          o                   1     .i.  ..           -o         m 

long  tyrannized  over,  be  taken  from  her,  the  re-  'f^gna^jon.     Can   we   ask  that  sacrifice   of 

maining  German  population  might  be  added  to  ^'^ose  who  have  kept  of  their  past  grandeur 

Prussia,  and  make  a  mighty  Empire  of  Germany,  but  the  pride  of  having  justified  it,  and  the 

to  include  all  the  petty  German  principalities  and  hope  of  one  day  recovering  some  remnant  of 

duchies.    How  far  it  would  bo  desirable  to  unite  it  p     ^nd  if  we  did  ask  it  of  Italy,  would  she 

the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  to  Protestant  Prus-    ^.    »  ^ .   -'^u*    ♦  '.u    *i. 

«.,  may  well  be  doubtful.]  "^*  ^^^7  J^  '}^^\  ^,""J^;!'  "f  T'^.    ^^^ 

From  The  Times,  6  Feb.  ^°!;^«  f  ^a^^tus  in  the  Life  of  Agmcola,^ 

NAPOLEON  in.  AND  ITALY.  "  ^^  should  have  lost  memory  itself  with  our 

The  following  is  a  full  translation  of  the  ^°^^«  »^  '^\^^*  »"  ^"''  Po^er  to  forget  as  well 

important  pamphlet  thus  entitled.     This  pam-  **  ^°  ^®  Bdent. 

phlet  probably  put  forth  with  a  view  to  con-  ^' 

dilate  the  extreme  Italian  revolutionary  party,  '^'^^^  *'®  ^^^  elements  quite  distinct  in  the 

will  probably  excite  much  interest  from  the  qu^tion  of  Italy,— the  revolutionary  element, 

belief  that  it  was  composed  under  the  imme-  ^^^^^  corresponds  to  subversive  theories  and 

diate  inspiration  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  violent  passions,  aUke  incompatible  with  order 

much  of  it  is  actually  from  his  own  hand :—  ^"  Europe,  the  laws  of  civilization,  the  relig- 

ioua  interest,  and  political  independence  of 

I.  the  Papacy;  the  national  element,  which  has 

Wrni  the  earnest  pre-occupations  of  the  pub-  its  origin  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  Italy, 

lie  mind  before  us,  every  one  will  think,  with  and  which  answers  to  all  that  is  most  impera- 

us,  that  the  question  of  Italy  is  one  of  those  tive  and  most  legitimate  in  the  aspirations  of 

which  it  is  as  impossible  to  lull  as  to  stifle,  the  populations  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  the 

The  roost  prudent  way,  then,  is  to  study  it,  to  very  condition  of  the  duration  and  consoHda- 

mature  it,  to  calm  it  by  means  of  an  impartial  tion  of  Oovernmenta. 

and  sympathetic  examination,  in  place  of  irri-  Reyolution  would  this  day  be  but  a  power- 
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less  and  destructive  party  in  Italy.  Isolated 
in  Europe,  ivhere  the  spirit  of  order  happily 
predominates  everywhere;  isolated  even  in 
Italy,  where  it  would  rouse  against  it  conserva- 
tive and  religious  interests,  it  would  find  sup- 
port nowhere.  It  would  be  reduced  to  its  own 
resources.  Condemned  by  opinion,  vanquished 
by  force,  its  attempt  would  be  merely  an  ad- 
venture ;  it  would  retreat,  it  would  succumb, 
it  would  once  more  saturate  with  blood  the 
soil  of  Italy,  and  would  only  render  the  con- 
dition of  that  noble  country  still  more  melan- 
cholv. 

m 

The  national  element  represents  all  that  is 
most  vital  in  Italy.  It  answers  to  the  com- 
mon hopes  of  the  population  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Peninsula ;  far  from  menacing 
thrones,  it  exalts  them.  It  opens  to  the 
Papacy  an  important  and  glorious  part,  which 
seduced  for  a  moment  the  noble  heart  of  Pius 
IX.,  and  in  1847  it  even  combined  in  one 
common  feeling  of  patriotism  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Moreover, 
the  national  element  finds  in  Europe  certain 
sympathies,  for  it  attaches  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  which  are  henceforth  the  ob- 
ject of  the  policy  of  all  the  Governments. 
It  finds  in  them  the  moral  support  of  the 
Anglo-French  alliance,  formed  between  two 
great  States  precisely  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting European  com])Iications,  of  settling 
the  differences  between  nations,  and  of  sup- 
porting everywhere  the  cause  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  civilization. 

England,  in  fact,  cannot  abandon  Italy,  for 
it  is  slie,  her  Government,  her  statesmen,  her 
tribune,  her  journals,  that  have  constantly  en- 
couraged and  su])ported  her  even  before  1848. 
We  remember  the  change  aflfected  in  the 
policy  of  the  last  regime  in  consequence  of 
the  Sj)ani8h  marriages.  The  Government  of 
King  Louis  Philippe  had  committed  the  fault 
of  sacrificing  the  Anglo-French  alliance  to  a 
family  interest.  Its  isolation  in  Europe  was 
the  consequence  of  it,  and,  as  M.  Thiers  de- 
clared in  a  memorable  debate,  **  It  was  found 
at  the  instant  even  dependent  on  Austria,  and 
obliged  to  follow  her  Inspirations  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland."  At  that  moment  what  did 
England  ?  She  took  the  ])art  which  belonged 
to  France ;  she  took  it  even  in  exaggerating 
it. 

Lord  Minto  fulfilled  the  mission  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  by  Lord  Palmerston 
with  an  ardor  which  went  beyond  the  mark, 


by  exciting  impatience  and  illusion  when  it 
was,  above  all,  necessary  to  inspire  modem- 
tion  and  support  firmness.  The  promise  of 
that  protectorate  of  the  Cabinet  of  London^ 
conveyed  to  the  Peninsula  at  the  very  mo- 
ment  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  seemed  to 
abdicate  that  which  history  and  geography 
gave  her,  must  necessarily  have  overthrown 
our  influence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ; 
but  it  should  also  have  maintained  the  na- 
tional impulse  which  manifested  itself  after 
the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  and  which  was  so 
soon  imperilled  by  the  revolutionary  spirit. 
Italy  believed  no  longer  in  France,  and  it  was 
to  England  that  she  gave  all  her  confidence. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  confidence 
was  not  deceived.  England,  as  a  maritime 
Power,  could  not  take  part  in  a  continental 
struggle  between  Piedmont  and  Austria ;  but 
when  the  revolution  of  the  24th  February 
caused  to  prevail  in  France  a  policy  which 
ought  to  be  supposed  favorable  to  Italian 
independence  England  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  herself  against  Austrian  domination. 
The  entire  policy  of  England  on  this  point 
was  summed  up  in  a  document  of  high  im- 
portance. On  the  29th  Octol>er,  1848,  Lord 
Palmerston  addressed  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  Am- 
bassador of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  at 
Vienna,  a  dispatch  in  which  he  declared  that 
"  there  is  no  chance  that  Austria  can  keep,  in 
a  useful  and  permanent  manner,  Upper  Italy, 
the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants  are  jji-ofoundly 
imbued  with  an  invincible  hatred  to  the  Aus* 
trian  army."  He  adds,  that  "  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  prudent  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  more  useful  to  the  real 
and  proper  force  of  that  Empire,  to  free  the 
population  from  its  domination,  which  they 
will  ever  consider  as  a  yoke." 

Lord  Palmerston  thinks  that  that  yoke  can- 
not  be  maintained  but  by  a  great  display  of 
force,  at  considerable  cost,  and  he  foresees  that 
foreign  aid  ought  to  be  implored  and  granted. 
What  w;ould  happen  in  such  a  case  ?  Here 
the  Cabinet  of  London  does  not  leave  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  any  allusion  as  to  the  feel- 
ing of  Europe  and  the  conduct  of  England. 
We  quote  the  words  of  the  dispatch  : — 

"  Even  though  the  war  should  become 
European  by  the  participation  of  other  Powers 
who  might  find  themselves  drawn  into  it,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  final 
result  would  leave  Austria  in  possession  of 
any  territory  beyond  the  Alps.    But  Austria 
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must  consider,  moreoyer,  that,  however  dis-  couragement  of  Austria  did  not  last  long.    In 

posed  the  Powers  her  allies  and  friends  may  the  month  of  May,  1848,  she  was  disposed  to 

be  to  succor  her  if  she  was  menaced  in  her  treat  on  the  bases  just  stated.    At  the  end  of 

own  proper  and  legitimate  existence  in  Ger-  July,  Piedmont  was  already  exhausted  in  that 

many,  there  exists  on  the  subject  of  her  pre-  i    .        i        i          (^                        i 

tensions  to  impose  her  yoke  on  the  Italians  a  ""^^^^  ^^ruggle,  where  her  courage  alone 

feeling  so  universal  of  their  injustice  that  this  ^a»  mexhaustible.     It  then  made  an  appeal 

feeling  might  well  have  the  effect  of  leavine;  to  the  intervention  of  France.    The  Govern- 

her  with  very  little  aid  in  case  of  a  war  such  ment  of  General  Cavaignac  replied  by  an  offer 

as  that  I  have  spoken  of."  of  mediation,  in  which  England  was  to  join. 

Is  this  clear  ?    Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  to  dis-  England  and  France,  completely  united  in^ 

interest  more  precisely  England,  and  to  isolate  the  same  idea,  assumed  for  their  starting  point 

more  completely  Austria,  by  raising  between  of  tile  new  negotiations  the  bases  which  had 

her  and  Euro])e  the  universal  sentiments  of  been  rejected  at  Milan,  but  Austria,  victorious, 

the  injustice  of  her  pretensions  ?  declared  peremptorily  that  she  was  no  longer 

Lonl  Palmerston  does  not  even  admit  that,  disposed  to  admit  that  which  she  had  been 
in  case  of  war,  Austria  could  count  upon  Ger-  reduced  to  propose.  Nevertheless,  it  was  de- 
many.  <*Is  the  Austrian  Government,''  he  cided  that  a  congress  should  take  place  at 
says,  **  quite  certain  that  even  the  sympathy  Brussels,  France  was  to  be  represented  by 
of  Germany  would  follow  it  in  its  efforts  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  England  by  Sir  Henry 
impose  her  yoke  still  more  heavily  on  the  Ellis.  Everybody  knows  what  happened — 
Italian  nation  ?  "  the  Congress  of  Brussels  was  a  mere  plan — 

This  doubt  is  not  expressed  lightly,  and  that  the  Anglo-French  mediation  could  not  succeed 

eminent  statesman  accounts  for  it  at  once  by  in  constituting  itself — the  voice  of  cannon  was 

a  reason  so  politic,  so  evident  and  just,  that  it  heard  in  place  of  that  of  diplomacy.    It  was 

may  be  considered  as  decisive.     The  reason  is,  the  cannon  of  Novara.     Charles  Albert,  impa- 

*•  The  ])rinciple  of  nationalities,  now  the  rally-  lient  at  the  delays,  irritated  by  the  difficulties, 

ing  cry  of  all  Germany,  would  it  not  protest  and  confident  in  his  cause,  had  risked  all  in 

lOudly  against  Austria  in  such  a  struggle  ? "  that  glorious  temerity.     Italy  succumbed  at 

The  acts  of  England  were  in  accordance  least  nobly,  and  the  chivalrous  monarch,  who 
with  her  words.  Her  diplomacy,  so  powerful,  had  dreamt  its  emancipation,  retired,  van* 
had  supi)ortcd  Italy  in  her  pretensions,  as  it  quished,  but  not  humiliated,  leaving  his  coown 
had  encouraged  her  in  her  impulse.  There  and  his  cause  to  his  son,  who  ascended  the 
was  perhaps  a  moment  of  fortune  for  the  throne  through  this  field  of  battle,  after  having 
Italian  nationalitv.  It  was  that  moment,  too  received  sixteen  bullets  in  his  coat.  Since 
rapid,  when  the  Piedmontese,  conquerors  on  that  period  Italian  nationality  has  only  lived 
the  Adige,  were  masters  of  almost  the  whole  in  the  patriotism  and  policy  of  Piedmont, 
of  Lombardy;  when  Austria,  dismayed  at  the  sustained  by  the  moral  support  of  the  Anglo- 
general  rising  which  forced  her  to  fall  back,  French  allinnce.  The  flag  of  Novara  was 
disquieted  at  her  reverses,  and  not  wishing  to  hoisted  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  Sardinian 
play  to  the  end  that  terrible  game  with  the  army  had  their  share  in  the  contests,  the 
despair  and  heroism  of  a  people  fearing  on  trials,  and  the  victories  of  the  French  and 
the  one  hand  the  revolution  in  Germany,  English  armies.  In  fine,  at  the  Congress  of 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  the  final  act  of  the  Paris  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  King  of 
Congress  of  Vienna  as  the  price  of  victory,  Sardinia  came  to  take  their  seats  beside  those 
and  a  concession  to  the  re-establishment  of  of  the  first  Powers  in  Europe,  and  to  concur 
peace.  Austria  proposed  the  inde])endence  with  them  in  the  regulation  of  the  greatest  in- 
of  Lombardy,  and  a  separate  Government  terests  in  the  world.  This  rank,  which  Sar- 
fbr  Venetia,  on  the  sole  condition  of  her  suze-  dinia  vanquished  at  Novara  in  1849,  was  able 
rainty.  Theee  proposals  were  carried  directly  to  conquer  in  1856,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
to  London, — they  were  only  known  in  France.  Powers,  she  owes  no  doubt  to  herself,  but  she 
It  was  then  believed  in  London  that  Italy  owes  it  likewise  to  the  moral  and  direct  sup- 
might  obtain  better  terms,  and  the  Englitih  port  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance ;  she  owes 
Cabinet  did  not  use  its  great  and  legitimate  it  particularly — and  nobody  in  the  diplomatic 
authority  to  prevent  the  refusal  which  was  regions  will  deny  this  fact — to  the  persevering 
made  to  these  overtures  at  Milan.  .  The  dis-  and  marked  tendency  of  England  to  aggran* 
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dize  and  constitute  her  importance.  The 
English  policy  has  consequently  not  varied 
since  1847  with  respect  to  Italy.  It  even  an- 
ticipated us ;  while  the  diplomacy  of  King 
Louis  Philippe  supported  the  Austrian  policy, 
the  diplomacy  of  Queen  Victoria  encouraged 
the  Italian  policy.  The  influence  of  England 
did  not  cease  to  be  felt  for  a  single  day  during 
these  eleven  years  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Penin- 
sula. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  burst  of 
nationality  which  hailed  the  accession  of  Pius 
IX.  as  well  as  in  the  efforts  at  independence 
which  at  a  later  period  concentrated  them- 
selves under  the  Sardinian  flag.  Her  hand  is 
seen  in  the  pretensions  inspired  by  victory,  as 
well  as  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  de- 
feats. In  short,  when  at  the  Congress  of  Paris 
Ck>unt  Walewski  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  to 
the  internal  state  of  Italy  the  solicitude  and 
attention  of  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  to 
settle  the  conditions  of  peace,  Lord  Clarendon, 
with  that  authority  acquired  by  his  rank  and 
his  great  experience,  energetically  supported 
the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  It  is  true  that  since 
that  period  the  direction  of  the  English  policy 
has  changed  hands,  but  the  English  feeling  is 
not  changed.  England  is  a  liberal  nation, 
and  her  great  aristocracy  has  maintained 
itself  through  all  our  social  crises  and  trans- 
formations only  because  it  has  always  marched 
at  the  head  of  civilization  and  progress. 
There  is  not  a  Statesman — not  a  Minister — 
>not  a  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  which  could 
support  any  other  cause  in  Italy  than  that  of 
which  the  Queen's  Government  has  been,  for 
the  last  eleven  years,  the  firm  support.  This 
cause  responds  to  every  thing  that  England 
respects,  to  all  that  she  has  a  mission  to  prop- 
agate throughout  the  world.  She  cannot 
make  default  in  it  without  belying  her  history 
and  her  nature.  In  a  word,  the  Italian  ques- 
tion cannot  but  be  one  of  national  interest  for 
the  English  Government  as  well  as  for  the 
French.  It  is  an  Italian  question — it  cannot 
be  any  thing  else.  It  could  not  become  French 
without  ceasing  to  be  European,  but  in  re- 
maining in  its  proper  character  it  is  certain  to 
find  in  England  the  sympathies  of  a  liberal 
nation  and  of  an  enlightened  Government 
As  for  England,  she  responds  to  true  princi- 
ples, to  which  she  is  bound  by  one  of  those 
alliances  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
morals  of  a  people,  and  their  sanction  in  its 
conscience. 
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We  have  demonstrated  the  policy  of  £n^ 
land  with  respect  to  Italy ;  now  what  is  the 
interest  of  Germany  in  this  question  ?     It  is 
useless   to   speak   of   Austria,  interested   in 
maintaining  a  state  of  things  favorable  to  her 
domination.     There  remains  Germany,*  prop- 
erly  so  called.     Pope   Pius  IX.,  addresaing 
himself  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  the 
time  he  was  maintaining  against  the  Lombards 
and  Venetians  a  contest  doubly  painful  to  the 
patriotism  of  tbe  Italian  Prince  and  the  heart 
of   the  Pontiff,  defined  in   these   terms   the 
duties  and  mission  of  Germany : — "  We  feel 
confident  that  the  German  nation,  so  gener- 
ously proud  of  her  own  nationality,  will  not 
commit    her    honor    in    sanguinary   attacks 
against  the  Italian  nation,  but  that  she  will 
rather  believe  she  is  interested  in  nobly  ac- 
knowledging her  for  a  sister,  both  our  daugh- 
ters, both  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  consenting  to 
dwell  each  in  its  own  natural  territory,  whera 
they  will   live  an  honorable  life,  blessed  hy 
the  Lord."    Thus  spoke  the  great  soul  and 
the  elevated  reason  of  Pius  IX.     The  spirit 
of  concord  which  inspired  this  appeal  elevated 
him  to  a  political  view  worthy  of  a  statesman. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  in  one  of  those 
glances  which   he  sometimes  cast  u])on  the 
world  from  the  top  of  his  rock,  had  general- 
ized the  same  idea  by  applying  it  to  all  na- 
tions.   **  One  of  my  grandest  ideas,"  said  he, 
"  was  the  agglomeration,  the  concentration 
of  the  same  geographical  nations  which  had 
been  divided   and  partitioned  by  revolution 
and  politics.      Thus   there   are  in    Europe, 
though  scattered,  more  than   thirty  million 
French,  fifteen  million  S])aniards,  fifteen  mil* 
lion    Italians,  thirty    million    Germans.      I 
wished  to  make  of  each  of  these  peoples  one 
single  body  of  a  nation.    It  is  with  such  a 
cortege  that  it  would  have  been  grand  to  ad- 
vance to  posterity  and   the  benediction    of 
ages.     I  felt  myself  worthy  of   that  glory.* 
What  nation  is  interested  more  than  Germany 
in  the  respect  of  nationalitien  ?    It  is  justly 
jealous  of  its  own.     Since  1815  it  tends  mora 
and  more  to  reconstitute  its  unity,  and  w% 
can  see  with  what  ardor  it  claims  the  Duchiet 
of  liolstein-Schleswig  from  Denmark.     Well, 
German  nationality  bears  in  itself  a  cause  of 
weakness,  an  alteration  of  its  right  and  ita 
principle ;  it  is  the  element  which  is  foreign 
to  it,  which  changes  its  nature  by  attaching 
to  the  gi^eat  Germanic  body  a  shred  of  Italian 
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nationality.  Thus  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  Pied- 
mont, was  justified  when  some  time  since  he 
expressed  this  reproach, — "  Germany  is  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  her  independence  and  to 
constitute  herself  into  a  nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  is  casting  herself  on  Italy  to 
dispute  with  her  the  rights  she  demands  for 
herself.  In  that  there  would,  be  an  inconsis- 
tency against  which  the  good  sense  and  pat- 
riotism of  Germany  would  revolt."  In  1848 
and  1849  public  opinion  was  not  mistaken  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  immense 
majority  of  Germans  formed  vows  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Italian  cause — only  the  repub- 
lican character  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
justly  alarmed  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  and 
rendered  the  right  side  of  that  Assembly  par- 
ticularly circumspect  in  its  sympathy  for 
Italian  nationality.  The  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation believed  that  it  was  menaced  in  its  in- 
dependence; in  fine,  some  German  officers 
asserted  that  the  line  of  the  Mincio  was,  in  a 
strategic  point  of  view,  necessar}*  to  Germany, 
and  they  had  accredited  this  opinion,  that  in 
any  case  Austria  ought  to  keep,  as  a  necessary 
cover,  the  country  comprised  between  that 
river  and  the  Adriatic.  Prussia  had  accepted 
this  point  of  departure  to  propose  to  the  Diet 
a  species  of  compromise,  which  at  least  mani- 
fested its  sympathy  for  the  Italian  cause,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  solicitude  for  German 
interests.  According  to  this  plan,  prepared 
by  M.  de  Radowitz,  Austria  was  to  keep  the 
line  of  the  Mincio  as  a  strategic  point,  but 
the  country  which  remained  within  the  limits 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  to  form  part  of 
an  Italian  Confederation.  This  plan  was 
rejected  by  the  Diet,  over  which  Viennese  in- 
fluence prevailed.  In  Germany,  as  in  Italy, 
as  everywhere,  the  revolutionary  spirit  pre- 
vailed over  the  national  movement  which  had 
preceded  or  followed  the  burst  of  1848.  The 
Diet  of  Frankfort  produced  nothing.  The 
Germanic  Confederation  obtained  none  of  the 
guarantees  of  unity  and  liberty  of  action  that 
it  8ou(;ht;  placed  under  the  influence  of  two 
great  Powers,  it  has,  perhaps,  no  hope  except 
in  their  necessary  rivalr}*.  Both  of  these 
Powers  are  condemned  on  their  side  to  tiiat 
opposition  which  is  the  condition  of  their  im- 
portance. Prussia,  which  tends  to  become 
the  head  of , the  Germanic  body,  has  an  im- 
mense interest  in  keeping  Austria  in  check. 
By  becoming  her  ally  she  would  make  herself 


the  accomplice  of  her  own  humiliation,  and 
she  would  thus  disown  the  work  of  the  great 
Frederick. 

In  a  word,  the  Italian  question,  reduced  to 
a  national  interest,  disengaged  from  the  re- 
volutionary element,  limited  and  tempered  in 
its  pretensions  by  the  moral  protectorate  of 
Europe,  could  have  nothing  menacing  for 
Germany.  Far  from  it.  Its  solution,  if  it 
was  possible,  would  be  a  new  force  for  Ger- 
man nationality,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  secu- 
rity and  equilibrium  of  all  the  States  that 
compose  it 

IV. 

After  having  demonstrated  that  England 
was  morally  engaged  and  Germany  politically 
interested  in  a  national  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Italy,  we  must  examine  how  this 
question  should  be  characterized  with  respect 
to  France. 

What  does  France  wish  ?  Does  she  wish, 
as  under  the  Republic  and  under  the  First 
Empire,  to  reconstitute  Europe,  to  impose 
herself  on  her,  to  change  her  frontier,  to 
displace  the  nationalities,  to  depose  kings,  to 
found  dynasties?  or  rather  does  she  desire 
simply  to  consolidate,  to  strengthen,  the 
present  order  in  Europe,  by  applying  her 
power  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which  may 
menace  and  endanger  it  ? 

We  believe  the  question  to  be  thus  pre- 
cisely laid  down : — 

The  First  Empire,  like  the  Revolution,  had 
a  general  object  in  view,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  interests  of  nationality  were  merely 
secondary.  Europe  was  leagued  against 
principles  which  had  just  triumphed  in  France, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  an  immense 
transformation  was  about  to  be  accomplished. 
We  were  condemned,  for  a  long  time  per- 
haps, to  struggle  alone  against  all,  in  a  double 
interest  of  territorial  and  political  consefva- 
tism,  and  of  moral  expansion,  for  the  benefit 
of  other  peoples.  We  had  then  to  create  for 
ourselves  everywhere — on  the  Rhine,  the 
Scheldt,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alj)8 — fortresses  or 
advanced  posts,  in  order  to  support,  according 
to  circumstances,  our  policy,  alternately  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  When  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon I.  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King 
of  Italy,  and  proclaimed  Protector  of  the 
German  Confederation,  he  desired  rather  to 
protect  than  aggrandize  the  French  territory, 
which  was  great  enough  in  its  natural  limits 
not  to  go  beyond  them.    He  thus  constituted 
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the  independence  at  the  same  time  as  the  in- 
fluence of  France,  and  his  victorious  eagles 
carried  abroad  with  them,  not  servitude,  but 
civilization. 

In  what  concerns  Italy  particularly  the  Em- 
peror explained  the  motives  of  his  domination 
over  that  countr}'  in  one  of  the  memorable 
conversations  at  St.  Helena : — "  As  for  the 
Italians,"  he  said,  "the  agglomeration  was 
already  far  advanced.  It  was  only  wanting 
to  become  old,  and  each  day  ripened  with 
them  the  unity  of  principle  and  of  legislation, 
that  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  cement, 
secure  and  infallible,  of  human  agglomera- 
tions. The  union  of  Piedmont  with  France, 
that  of  Parma,  Tuscany,  Home,  had  been 
only  temporary  in  my  thoughts,  and  had  no 
other  object  than  to  watch,  to  guarantee,  and 
to  promote  the  national  education  of  the  Ital- 
ians.'' And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  gen- 
erous thought  was  in  the  conscience  of  the 
illustrious  exile  the  excuse  for  his  lost  domi- 
nation. It  was  well  and  truly  the  inspiration 
of  his  political  genius,  and  what  proves  it  is 
the  ofiicial  answer  which  he  made  in  1808  to 
M.  Melzi,  who  headed  the  deputation  charged 
with  offering  him  the  crown  of  Italy. 

That  reply  is  a  ray  of  light  in  this  historic 
question.  Here  it  is  : — '*  I  have  always  had 
the  intention  of  creating  the  Italian  nation- 
ality free  and  independent.  I  accept  the 
crown  ;  I  will  guard  it ;  but  only  for  the  time 
my  interests  shall  require  it.** 

The  campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Empire,  were  then  a  violent 
means,  an  extreme  resource  of  struggle  and 
of  propagandism,  but  they  were  not  a  system. 
The  Emperor  only  made  Germany  and  Italy 
French  to  prepare  them  some  day  to  be  Ger- 
man and  Italian.  Misfortunes  surprised  him 
before  this  object  of  European  equilibrium 
could  be  accomplished ;  and  what  is  most  re- 
markable is,  that  to  drive  him  back  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  it  was 
found  necessary  to  excite  against  him  the  na- 
tional sentiment,  which  he  understood,  and 
which  entered  into  his  vast  plan  as  an  element 
of  general  pacification.  It  was  by  promising 
their  independence  to  Italy  and  Germany  that 
the  coalition  was  able  to  rally  them  round  its 

flag. 

The  state  of  France  with  relation  to  Europe 
is  at  the  present  day  quite  different.  The 
French  Revolution  has  done  its  work  as  to 
institutions,  laws,  and  manners,  and  its  influ- 
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ence  is  felt  beyond  oar  frontiers.  The  Em* 
pire,  re-established  after  more  than  thirty 
years'  struggle,  has  gained  the  alliance  of 
some  of  the  oldest  monarchies,  the  friendRhip 
of  others,  the  esteem  of  all.  There  is  coime- 
quently  no  reason  to  fear  that  our  generation 
will  see  wars  recommenced  such  as  those 
which  have  cost  so  much  blood,  and  given  so 
much  glory  to  our  fathers. 

If  France,  who  wishes  peace,  was  forced  to 
make  war,  Europe  would,  no  doubt,  bemored 
by  it,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  disquieted  at  it. 
It  is  not  her  independence  which  is  in  question. 
War,  which  fortunately  is  not  probable,  would 
have  no  other  object  the  day  when  it  should 
become  necessary  than  to  prevent  revolutions 
by  means  of  the  legitimate  satisfaction  given 
to  the  requirements  of  populations,  and  the 
protection  and  guarantee  of  the  recognized 
principles  and  authentic  rights  of  their  nation- 
ality. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  thought  himself 
obliged  to  conquer  nationalities  in  order  to 
free  them.  If  ever  his  successor  had  to  defend 
them  it  would  be  to  free  them  without  con- 
quering them.  Thus  we  might  repeat  to  Italy 
what  M.  Thiers  said  on  the  29th  January, 
1848,  from  the  tribune,  and  with  as  much 
reason  as  justice — "  When,  fifty  years  ago,  we 
wished  to  possess  Italy,  it  was  a  wrong,  but 
an  excusable  wrong,  because  to  possess  it  was 
to  save  it,  and  the  vast  empire  which  stretched 
from  Rome  to  Hamburg  was  but  the  gpreat 
reprisal  for  the  celebrated  Convention  of  Pil- 
nitz.  Those  times  are  past.  Italy  must  know 
that  France  wishes  her  to  be  independent^ 
free,  and  happy. 

V. 

There  are  in  France  and  in  Europe  men  of 

good  faith,  who  ask  themselves  if  there  is 

really  an  Italian  question.    It  is  true   that 

this  question  has  not  been  created  in  these 

recent  times  either  by  civil  war  or  by  foreign 

war.     Must   we  conclude  that    it  does  not 

exist  ?    Such  is  not  our  opinion.    The  Italian 

question  is  created  by  the  disquietude  which 

!  it  causes  to  Europe,  by  the  uneasiness  it  keeps 

up,  and  by  the  false  situation  in  which  all  the 

I  Governments  of  the  Peninsula  are  more  or 

I  less  engaged  under  the  influence  of  causes  at 

once  common  and  various. 

Let  us  rapidly  analyze  those  causes,  in 
order  that  the  opinion  of  Euro])e  shall  be  en- 
abled to  judge  if  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  Italy,  and  if  it 
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be  not  more  prudent  and  more  politic  to  pre- 
vent great  perturbations  in  it  than  to  allow 
one's  self  to  be  outstripped  by  events. 

VI. 

At  Rome  the  Pope  is  under  the  respeotful 
and  devoted  guardianship  of  the  arms  of 
France.  The  military  occupation  is  at  once 
an  abnormal  and  a  necessary  fact  If  it 
ceased  to-dav  we  should  see  Austria  or  the 
Revolution  take  our  place  to-morrow.  The 
noble  qualities  and  generous  intentions  of 
Pius  IX.  seemed  to  reserve  for  him  an  ex- 
ceptional part  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy. 
Italian  patriotism  is  in  him  combined  with 
every  Christian  virtue.  He  was  worthy  of 
regenerating  Italy.  It  was  the  first  inspira- 
tion of  his  accession ;  the  greatness  of  Rome 
seemed  to  revive  for  a  moment  under  the 
figure  of  this  Pope.  Turin,  Naples,  Venice 
Parma,  and  Milan  thrilled  with  a  new  spirit 
at  the  signal  of  nationality  given  by  the  bell 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Unhappily,  the 
revolution  came  on,  which  drew  the  popula- 
tion along,  and  caused  princes  to  draw  back, 
leaving  him  no  refuge  but  exile,  and  no  safety 
but  the  sword  of  France. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  Pius  IX.  if  the  tem- 
poral authority  which  he  desired  to  reform 
was  again  found  in  his  hands  such  as  he  had 
received  it  from  its  predecessor.  Convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  that  reform,  he  has  had, 
doubtless,  the  regret  of  having  failed  in  it ; 
but  he  never  will  have  remorse  before  God 
for  having  attempted  it.  This  day  he  bears 
with  Christian  resignation  the  weight  of  a 
situation  which  he  has  vainly  tried  to  improve, 
and  the  abuses  of  which  his  perfect  goodness 
would  have  corrected  if  they  could  be  so. 

This  situation  places  the  Pope  in  presence 
of  three  real  difficulties,  and  which,  we  de- 
clare, expose  seriously  to  danger,  according 
to  us,  the  political  power  of  the  Papacy — a 
power  necessary  for  its  independence,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  religious  mission. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  found  in 
the  administrative  government  of  the  Roman 
States,  whksh  is  but  the  Catholic  authority 
applied  to  the  interests  of  a  temporal  order. 
The  laws  of  the  church  are  not  projier  for 
discussion,  and  merit  respect;  they  must  be 
considered  as  an  emanation  of  the  divine 
wisdom ;  but  civil  society  claims  its  legislation 
as  religious  society  exacts  and  preserves  its 
own.  The  Canon  Law,  inflexible  as  a  dogma, 
immovable  amid  the  movement  of  agei,  is 


essentially  distinct  from  legal  law,  variable  as 
are  the  requirements  and  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety. It  could  adapt  itself  to  the  early  pe- 
riods of  Christian  civilization  when  Charle- 
magne introduced  in  his  Capitularies  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  theocracy;  but  the 
Canon  Law  cannot  suffice  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  modern  society. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  an  essential  point 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  when  the 
Pontifical  Government  is  iif  question,  naipely, 
the  necessity  of  respecting  its  twofold  charac- 
ter, and  of  reconciling  the  regime  of  the 
Church  and  the  rigime  of  the  Roman  nation, 
which  are  exercised  by  the  same  hand.  They 
must  be  reconciled  without  being  confounded. 
There  is  the  problem — a  difficult  one,  we 
admit,  but  on  the  solution  of  which  depends, 
perhaps,  the  salvation  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Papacy. 

In  fact,  real  abuses,  independent  of  men, 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  spring  from 
this  confusion.  These  abuses  excite  among 
the  Roman  population  a  spirit  which  would 
easily  render  them  unjust  and  distrustful,  and 
which  is  only  kept  in  check  by  the  presence 
of  our  soldiers.  We  become  responsible  for 
what  we  protect ;  and  our  very  occupation, 
from  the  fact  of  being  prolonged  on  such 
condition v<t,  would  be  worn  out,  and  would  en- 
danger the  name  and  the  influence  of  France. 

Thus,  in  a  i}olitical  point  of  view,  the  abso- 
lutely clerical  character  of  the  Government  of 
the  Roman  States  is  a  contre-senSf  an  active 
cauRe  of  discontent,  and,  consequently,  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  for  the  Pope  himself,  and 
a  permanent  danger  of  revolution. 

The  second  difficulty  for  the  Pope  is  that 
which  results  from  the  national  question.  In 
this  point  of  view  his  situation  in  not  more 
defined  nor  less  dangerous.  The  irritation  in 
the  Roman  States  is  still  less  owing  to  the 
absence  of  legal  guarantees  and  to  the  cleri- 
cal administration  than  to  the  antagonism 
necessarily  established  between  the  mission  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  Pope 
as  an  Italian  Prince.  The  cause  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848  was,  above  all,  the  explosion 
of  the  national  idea.  It  is  from  the  Vatican 
that  the  encouragement  aa  well  as  the  obsta- 
cles to  the  nationality  of  Italy  had  to  come. 

"The  Pope  supported,  aa  Sovereign,  the 
cause  of  independence ;  as  Head  of  the  Church 
he  disapproved  the  war,  and  refused  to  break 
off  trith  Au«tria«    Placed  between  a  double 
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duty,  he  was  reduced  to  sacrifice  the  one  to 
the  other.  He  necesxarily  sacrificed  the  polit- 
ical to  the  spiritual  duty.  This  is  the  con- 
demn ation,  not  of  Pius  IX.,  but  of  the  system 
— not  of  the  man,  but  of  the  situation,  since  the 
situation  imposes  on  the  man  the  terrible 
alternative  of  immolating  the  Prince  to  the 
Pontiff",  or  the  Pontiff  to  the  Prince. 

Finally,  a  third  difficulty,  and  this  not  the 
least  serious,  is  created  for  the  Pope  by  the 
absolute  impossibility  he  is  in  of  forming,  in 
actual  circumstances,  an  Italian  army.  All 
the  attempts  made  with  this  object  have 
failed. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  in  what  concerns  Home 
there  are  three  considerable  difficulties,  which 
correspond  to  these  urgent  necessities,  viz. : — 

1.  To  reconcile  the  regime  of  the  Church 
with  a  legal,  political,  and  regular  regime  in 
the  Roman  States. 

2.  To  render  the  Pope  independent  of 
questions  of  nationality,  of  war,  of  armaments, 
of  internal  and  external  defence. 

3.  To  constitute  a  native  army,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  our  occupation  the  protection  of  an 
efficacious  and  real  Italian  force. 

This  is  a  threefold  necessity,  which,  under 
pain  of  certain  and  perhaps  opproaching  dis- 
turbance, must  be  satisfied,  in  the  interest  of 
Italy,  of  religion,  and  of  all  the  Catholic 
States.  ("Triple  exigence,  ilMaquelle,  sous 
peine  de  perturbation  certaine  et  peut-etre 
prochaine,  il  importe  de  satiafaire,  dans  Tin- 
t^ret  de  lltalie,  de  la  religion,  et  de  tous  les 
Etats  Catholiques.'*) 

VII. 

Piedmont  has  grown  greatly  in  importance 
and  in  glory.  She  has  won  a  place  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  a  part  in  the  destinies 
of  Italy.  But,  in  order  to  establish  her 
power,  as  yet  new,  and  to  guarantee  her  secu- 
rity at  home  and  abroad,  her  Govern ment  is 
bound  to  give  satisfaction  to  two  interests 
which  are  in  a  state  of  suffering — national  in- 
terest and  religious  interest. 

The  Italian  idea  is,  since  1847,  the  moving 
cause  and  the  necessary  reason  of  all  the  octs 
of  Piedmontese  policy.  It  is  the  passion  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  it  is  the  flag  of 
the  Cabinet  presided  over  by  Count  (/avour. 
Now,  this  idea  has  produced  all  that  in  actual 
circumstances  it  was  enabled  to  produce  with 
regard  to  military  acts,  preparations  of  arma- 
ments, systems  of  defence,  and  political  mani- 
festations against  Austria ;  in  this  respect  it 
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could  go  no  further  without  eDcountaring 
war. 

Nevertheless,  Piedmont  cannot  remain  with- 
out great  peril  at  the  point  at  which  it  is ;  it 
cannot  have  taken  vainly  the  head  of  the 
Italian  movement  in  order  to  draw  back 
afterwards.  It  is  absolutely  necesiuiry  that 
means  should  be  found  of  sati8f}'ing  the  hopes 
which  it  has  excited  under  pain  of  loaing  all 
influence  in  Italy,  and  of  being  outstripped  by 
the  passions  which  its  present  irapularity 
keeps  in  check. 

The  interests  of  religion  suffer  in  Piedmont, 
we  have  said,  like  the  national  interests.  It 
is  then  urgent,  for  many  reasons,  that  in  a 
Catholic  country  there  should  not  be  pro- 
longed a  dissension  with  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
which  is  an  encouragement  to  revolutionary 
passions,  a  cause  of  grief  and  an  embarrass- 
ment for  the  conscience,  and  a  serious  danger 
for  the  Government. 

The  Piedmontese  clergy  have  no  hatred 
against  representative  government.  In  1816 
and  in  1847  they  were  nearly  all  in  the  liberal 
movement  directed  by  Count  Dallx)  and  the 
Abl)c  Gioberti.  Their  attitude  changed  when 
the  law  on  civil  marriage  and  that  on  ecclesi- 
astical festivities  produced  a  dissension  with 
Kome.  It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  dis- 
cuss these  laws ;  we  merely  observe  that  aU 
the  enlightened  Piedmontese  deplore  that 
state  of  things,  and  earnestly  desire  to  see 
the  end  of  them.  We  have  too  much  conft- 
dence  in  the  high  intelligence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Sardinia  not  to  be  convinced  that 
the  obstacle  to  a  reconciliation  so  desirable 
would  not  be  found  in  him.  What  proves  it 
is  his  declaration  last  session  on  the  seculai^ 
ization  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  which 
he  energetically  rejected  for  profound  political 
reasons,  as  he  said. 

Ihit  we  must  not  delude  ourselves;  that 
reconciliation  is  not  easy.  There  are  engage- 
ments contracted,  amour propre  excited,  ud 
an  issue  is  difficult  from  this  dilemma  when 
the  debate  is  carried  on  only  under  the  prm 
tection  of  some  great  act  which  would  be  a 
pledge  given  to  the  national  intereat  and  a 
means  of  reconciliation  with  the  interests  of 
religion. 

If,  in  place  of  that,  the  stattis  quo  be  pro* 
longed  in  Piedmont,  it  is  fated  to  end,  as  the 
political  result  in  war,  and  as  the  religions le* 
suit  in  schism. 

These  are  two  great  dangers,  not  only  te 
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Piedmont,  but  for  all  Italy  and  for  Europe, 
and  to  which  political  wisdom  counsels  us  not 
to  shut  our  eyes. 

vin. 

Can  tlie  status  quo^  so  difficult  to  maintain 
at  Home  and  Turin  for  the  reasons  >ve  have 
just  given,  continue  at  Milan,  Naples,  Flor- 
ence, Parma,  and  Lucca? 

At  Milan  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  of 
the  Archdukes  him  who  had  most  sympathy 
for  Italy.  The  good  intentions  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  are  known.  He  used  his 
power  with  a  moderation  which  we  are  happy 
to  admit;  hut  is  the  domination  of  Austria  in 
Italy  the  more  solid  for  it  ?  The  qualities  of 
a  prince — time  itself— can  do  nothing.  As 
Lord  Palmerston  said  in  1849,  in  the  dispatch 
we  have  already  quoted — "  There  is  no  chance 
for  Austria  to  keep  in  a  useful  and  permanent 
manner  Upper  Italy.**  Thus,  on  that  side, 
insurrection  put  down,  often  vanquished,  but 
never  discouraged. 

At  Naples  the  Government  is  isolated,  not 
only  in  Europe  by  her  position  with  respect 
to  France  and  England,  but  also  in  Italy,  by 
her  rupture  with  the  only  State  there  which 
is  seriously  organized.  The  King  of  Naples, 
also,  and  he  more  than  any  other,  perha])s, 
weakened  as  he  is  by  this  double  isolation, 
has  to  deal  with  a  national  opinion  which 
exists  in  the  south  as  in  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula.  Mention  has  recently  been  made 
of  a  document  of  great  interest,  and  which 
explains  the  resistance  of  the  King  of  Naples 
to  the  combined  diplomatic  action  of  the 
Anglo-French  alliance.  By  the  3rd  Article 
of  the  Convention  of  the  29lh  of  April,  1815, 
the  two  Governments  of  Austria  and  the  Two 
Sicilies  engaged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance having  for  its  object  **  to  consolidate  the 
state  of  peace  and  tranquility,  internal  and 
external,  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Italy  in 
general."  That  treaty,  concluded  in  the 
month  of  July  following,  stipulates,  in  a  secret 
article,  "  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  shall  not  admit  changes  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  either  with  monarchical 
institutions  or  with  the  principles  adopted  by 
His  Imperial  and  Koyal  Majesty  for  the  in- 
ternal government  of  his  Italian  provinces.'* 
It  is  impossible  to  render  more  apparent  the 
hand  of  Austria.  Evidently  under  such  a 
stipulation  it  may  be  said  that  it  rules  at 
Naples  as  at  Milan.  But  will  King  Ferdi- 
nand, who  in  1847  freed  himself  from  that 
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domination,  always  feel  himself  protected  by 
it  ?  It  is  permitted  to  believe  that  he  feels 
the  humiliation  as  well  as  the  embarrassment 
of  it,  and  that  he  would  be  happy  to  lend 
the  hand  to  an  organization  which,  without 
prejudicing  the  prerogatives  of  which  he  is  so 
jealous,  would  permit  him  to  be  an  Italian 
prince,  and  to  win  back  the  sympathies  of  the 
intelligent  men  from  whom  he  cannot  remain 
divorced  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

At  Florence  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  has 
seen  eclipsed  the  brilliant  popularity  which 
encircled  him  before  1848,  and  the  fruits  of 
which  he  gathered  in  his  spontaneous  restora- 
tion to  the  throne.  Between  him  and  his 
people  stand  the  bayonets  of  Austria.  Aus- 
trian domination  presses  on  Tuscany  as  on 
Naples.  There  is  also  a  contract  which  con- 
firms it.  A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  delivers  this 
part  of  Italy  to  the  powerful  hand  which 
reaches  over  her  in  the  north,  ts  in  the  centre 
and  the  south.  In  order  that  this  situation 
should  cease,  that  Florence  should  again  be- 
come Italian,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Medici, 
and  that  her  Princes  should  recover  their 
popularity,  a  national  Government  and  an 
Italian  army  are  as  much  needed  in  Tuscany 
as  in  the  Koman  States. 

At  Parma  the  Grand  Duchess  has  resisted 
better  than  elsewhere  the  influence  of  Austria, 
which  she  has  not  permitted  up  to  the  present 
to  have  a  garrison  in  her  States.  It  is  a  good 
example ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  inspiration  of  patriotism  should  emanate 
from  the  heart  of  a  woman.  But  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  like  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Central 
Italy,  is  bound  by  treaties  and  by  policy ;  she 
belongs  to  Austria,  and  until  Italy  recovers 
new  life  she  cannot  withdraw  herself  from 
that  yoke. 

As  for  the  Duke  of  Modena,  he  is  the  ad- 
mitted Lieutenant  of  Austria  ;  he  makes  use 
of  his  position.  In  1847  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  the  Austrians  to  oppose,  not  the 
revolution,  which  had  not  yet  raised  its  head, 
but  the  national  movement  of  which  Pius  IX. 
was  the  chief.  "  I  have  behind  the  Po,**  he 
wrote  some  time  previously,  **  a  reserve  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men."  The  24th  of 
December,  1847,  he  signed  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  by  the 
11th  article  of  that  treaty  he  granted  to  the 
Emperor  "  the  right  of  marching  the  Imperial 
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troops  into  the  territory  of  Modena,  of  gar- 
risoning his  forts  with  them  every  time  the 
interest  of  the  common  defence  and  military 
precautions  should  require  it."  This  alliance 
did  not  hinder  him  from  quitting  Modena  on 
the  21  St  of  March,  1848,  after  having  insti- 
tuted a  regency,  charged  with  granting  re- 
forms which  might  be  judged  useful,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  Duchy  a  representative  statute  on 
the  basis  of  that  of  Piedmont  It  is  thus 
that  at  Modena,  as  in  all  the  States  of  Italy 
where  it  is  established,  Austrian  domination 
keeps  up  the  revolutionary  element,  which 
can  only  be  dominated  and  annihilated  by  the 
national  element 

Such  is  the  actual  state  of  the  Peninsula ; 
at  Home,  antagonism  between  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Government  and  the  interests  of  civil  soci- 
ety; isolation  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  respect  which  surrounds  the 
Pontiff;  French  occupation  indefinite;  at 
Turin,  excitement  of  the  national  feeling  that 
may  lead  to  war,  and  rupture  with  Home 
that  may  end  in  schism ;  at  Milan,  universal 
protest  on  the  part  of  nationality,  beaten 
down  but  still  living,  against  the  sovereignty 
of  Austria ;  at  Naples,  at  Parma,  at  Florence, 
at  Modena, — in  every  place  where  Austria 
governs  by  her  treaties,  by  her  counsels,  which 
are  commands,  and  by  her  garrisons ;  revolt 
of  the  Italian  feeling,  capable  of  degenerating 
into  revolution  ;  in  a  word,  an  Italy  where  the 
greatest  recollections  of  history  are  effaced  or 
blasted  by  the  greatest  misfortunes,  where 
the  most  essential  interests  of  society,  relig- 
ion, order,  independence  of  people,  authority 
of  princes,  are  endangered  or  lost,  and  where 
rise  up  as  a  reproach,  and  as  a  ])ermanent 
danger  for  Europe  and  its  civilization,  suffer- 
ings to  which  humanity  and  policy  cannot 
remain  indifferent ; — such  is  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  our  view  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  In  producing  it  here,  in  its  melancholy 
truth,  we  accuse  no  one;  we  wish  only  that 
opinion  shall  decide,  with  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  affairs,  not  if  such  a  situation  is  ju8t, 
but  if  it  is  possible. 

IX. 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  France  and  Eng- 
land ])erfectly  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  to 
make  Naples  and  Vienna  hearken  to  good 
advice.  That  desire,  which  found  nothing  but 
sympathy  in  the  assembly  of  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, became  the  point  dr.  depart  of  a  ne- 
gotiation which  required,  as  the  first  condition 
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of  success,  the  co-operation  of  Austria.  Rone 
was  first  taken  into  consideration.  The  CSbb- 
inet  of  Vienna  and  that  of  the  Tuileries  mu- 
tually explained  their  views  on  this  grave 
subject,  and  both  endeavored  to  come  to  an 
understanding  to  propose  to  the  Pope  a  plan 
of  reforms  the  urgency  and  necessity  of  which 
were  contested  by  no  one. 

The  Emperor's  Government  wished  clearly 
to  define  its  principles  in  this  plan,  which  may 
be  thus  intimated  : — 

Secularization  of  the  administrative  power 
by  the  formation  of  a  Council  of  State,  con- 
sisting of  laymen,  and  charged  to  examine 
and  discuss  the  laws ; 

Representation  of  all  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  a  Consultum  elected  directly  by  the 
provincial  councils,  or  at  least  selected  by 
the  Pope  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented 
by  those  councils,  and  called  upon  to  deliber- 
ate on  all  the  laws,  and  to  vote  the  Budget ; 

An  efiicacious  control  over  local  expensea 
by  provincial  councils,  receiving  their  mission 
from  the  municipal  councils,  which  theroselvea 
are  nominated  by  electors,  conformably  to  the 
edict  of  the  24th  of  November,  1850  ; 

Judicial  reform,  by  the  promulgation  of  a 
code  of  laws  on  the  plan  of  the  **  Code  Na^ 
poleon,"  or  the  "  Code  Lombardo- Venetian,* 
or  that  of  Naples  ; 

A  regular  levying  of  taxes,  according  to  the 
system  adopted  in  France ; 

Finally,  reconciliation  of  all  classes  and  all 
opinions  by  the  enlightened  and  ])atemal  ex- 
ercise of  clemency  towards  all  those  willing 
to  make  respectful  submission  to  the  Sov^ 
ereign  Pontiff. 

Such  were  the  bases  of  the  project  sent 
from  Paris  to  Vienna  in  the  month  of  June, 
18«>7.  The  Austrian  Governmenl  made  im- 
mense modifications,  and  submitted,  in  return, 
a  counter-project  where  all  the  guarantees  of 
control  proposed  by  France  had  nearly  disap- 
peared. 

Under  the  circumstances,  France  thought, 
with  reason,  that  it  was  better  not  to  do  any 
thing  than  to  join  Austria  in  blowing  soap- 
bubbles  and  deceive  the  expectations  of  the 
])opulations  by  sham  reforms,  when  what  they 
essentially  required  were  serious  improve- 
ments. 

By  refusing  her  co-operation  to  serioua 
reforms,  after  having  frankly  admitted  their 
principle,  we  admit  that  Austria  obeyed  a 
political  sentiment  which  we  cannot  blame, 
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but  cannot  acknowledge.  Not  being  able  to 
make  reforms  in  her  Italian  provinces,  she 
cannot  allow  them  to  be  made  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  She  fully  understood  this  in  181  d, 
when  she  torbade  the  King  of  Naples  by  the 
secret  article  of  the  treaty  already  quoted  to 
introduce  reforms  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled  with  the  principles  she  had  adopted  in 
the  internal  management  of  her  Italian  prov- 
inces. M.  de  Metternich,  with  that  keen 
glance  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  thus  laid 
down  the  principle  of  the  situation  which  has 
since  arisen  and  which  henceforth  can  deceive 
no  one. 

To  ask  Austria  to  exercise  a  milder  and 
more  liberal  rule  in  Lombardy  would  be 
simply  to  ask  her  to  commit  suicide.  It  is 
evident  she  cannot  maintain  her  rule  in  Upper 
Italy,  except  by  the  strong  hand ;  every  atom 
of  liberty  conceded  by  her  to  that  conquered 
country  would  be  made  use  of  as  a  weapon 
towards  enfranchisement.  But  this  is  not  all, 
and  this  was  well  understood  by  M.  de  Met- 
temich  in  1815.  Place  the  Roman  States, 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  under  a  better  system 
of  government,  and  the  first  effect  of  this 
change  would  necessarily  be  to  create  a  bond 
between  those  States  and  Lombardy  the 
pressure  of  which  would  immediately  be  felt 
by  Austria. 

Thus  Austria  would  not  be  menaced  only  by 
the  reforms  she  might  introduce  into  her  own 
provinces,  but  also  by  those  introduced  into 
these  independent  States. 

She  is  condemned  to  oppose  a  firm  re- 
sistance to  every  innovation  ;  immobility  is  the 
absolute  condition  of  her  power.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  obtain  her  co-operation, 
and  without  that  nothing  can  be  done  at 
Rome,  at  Naples,  in  the  Duchies,  wherever 
her  power  is  feared  and  her  impulsions 
obeyed.  We  must  therefore  come  to  the  sad 
cone! union  that  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris  for  the  improvement  of  the  government 
of  the  Peninsula  are  sterile,  and  that  the  ne- 
gotiations in  which  France  took  the  initiative 
consequent  upon  the  Congress  are  powerless. 
At  least,  these  negotiations  without  a  result 
will  testify  to  the  sincere  desire  which  ani- 
mated the  Emperor's  Government  to  remedy 
a  state  of  things  prejudicial  to  the  quiet  of 
Kuro)>e  and  to  the  interests  of  civilization. 

X. 

Between  the  impossibility  of  a  reform  and 
the  imminent  dangers  of  a  itatus  quo  what 
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does  there  remain  for  Italy  ?  How  will  she 
get  out  of  the  dilemma  ? 

Will  it  be  by  the  desperate  resource  of  a 
revolution  ?  This  means  would  not  only  be 
dangerous — it  would  be  of  no  avail.  Let  us 
demonstrate  it  once  for  all. 

Enthusiastic  revolutionists  of  every  country 
have  common  passions  and  illusions.  Infatu- 
ated  with  their  ideas,  strangers  to  idealities, 
they  natui'ally  substitute  their  fantastic  ideas 
for  more  appreciable  certainties.  Thus,  for 
instance,  they  have  long  fancied,  and  still 
fancy,  that  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to 
arouse  Italy  and  drive  the  Austrians  beyond 
the  Alps.  This  betrays  more  ignorance  than 
presumption.  The  slightest  knowledge  of 
strategical  positions  would  convince  any  man. 
We  maintain,  without  fear  of  denial  by  any 
competent  authority,  that  if  all  Italy  were  to 
rise,  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  to  the  Alps,  the 
Austrian  army  might,  certainly,  suffer  partial 
losses,  but,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  always 
able  again  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the 
Italian  peninsula. 

In  fact,  revolutions  produce  enthusiasts,  but 
seldom  practised  warriors,  or  a  solid  military 
organization,  or  that  immense  matenel  requi- 
site to  struggle  with  a  great  Power  like  Aus- 
tria. Italy  alone  could  not  defend  her  inde- 
pendence, unless  capable  of  bringing  two 
hundred  thousand  disciplined  men  into  the 
field,  of  which  twenty  thousand  should  be 
cavalry,  five  hundred  field  pieces,  and  two 
hundred  siege  guns,  which  implies  at  least 
fifty  thousand  draught  horses.  This  simple 
statement  shows  that  it  would  require  at  least 
ten  years  of  a  strong  and  energetic  Govern- 
ment to  produce  such  a  military  Power. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  nature  has 
done  much  to  protect  Austrian  domination  in 
Italy,  and  what  nature  has  done  has  been 
strengthened  and  increased  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Upper  Italy  is  a  large  plain,  bordered 
in  the  north  by  the  Alps,  in  the  south  by  the 
Appenines,  in  the  east  and  west  by  the  sea. 
That  plain  is  traversed  by  large  and  deep 
rivers,  as  the  Ticino,  the  Po,  the  Adda,  the 
Mincio,  the  Adige,  the  Brenta,  the  Piave,  the 
Livenza,  the  Tagliamento.  All  these  rivers 
offer  admirable  lines  of  defence  to  Austria, 
who  has  covered  the  chief  passages  by  forts 
which  art  has  rendered  almost  impregnable. 

Let  us  even  suppose  that  by  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  an  Italian  army  should 
have  arrived  triumphantly  as  far  as  the  Adige, 
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and  that  the  inRurrection  should  have  spread 
througli  the  fiat  country.  Let  us  even  sup- 
pose,— what  is  scarcely  probable, — that  for- 
tresses like  Pnvia,  Placentia,  Ferrara,  Brescia, 
Bresera,  Pizzighitone,  Pescheara,  Mantua, 
Milan,  Laveno,  la  Ilocca  d'Anzo,  Pegnago, 
Venice,  Osopo,  Palma  Nuova,  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Well ! 
the  game  would  not  be  up  for  Austria ;  for,  if 
Italy  is  her  battle-field,  Tyrol  and  the  Alps  of 
Carinthia  are  her  real  fortresses,  of  which 
Verona,  with  its  immense  fortifications,  is  a 
retrenched  camj),  and  an  outpost  capable  of 
holding  fifly  thousand  men. 

Well !  Let  us  suppose  Austria  driven  back 
to  the  Alps ;  she  may  allow  the  whole  Italian 
army  to  enjoy  its  momentary  triumph.  With 
her  lines  of  railway  which  run  from  Verona 
to  Trieste,  and  from  Vienna  to  Innspruck,  she 
can  forward  fresh  armies,  and  by  the  new 
routes  she  has  traced  out  which  lead  to  the 
Alps,  either  by  Bassano,  or  Vicenza,  or  Ve- 
rona, or  Lake  Idrn,  or  Lake  Iseo,  or  the  Lake 
of  Como  she  can  fall  suddenly  upon  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  all  his  commu- 
nications, and  throw  him  back  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  beyond  the  Po,  repeating  the 
victorious  manoeuvre  of  Marshal  Kadet^i  in 
1848. 

From  these  facts  a  military  man  will  at 
once  admit  that  Italian  nationality  will  never 
be  the  result  of  a  revolution,  and  can  never 
succeed  without  foreign  help. 

XI. 

If  the  staius  quo  is  dangerous,  if  reforms 
are  impoRsible,  if  revolution  is  impossible,  by 
what  combination  can  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  (Italian)  Peninsula  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  the  abnormal  and 
menacing  position  which  hangs  over  them  ? 

Is  Italy  to  be  made  into  a  single  kingdom  ? 
History,  nature  itself  oppose  it.  Italian  unity 
cannot  be  formed  without  immense  efforts,  by 
military  greatness  or  by  revolutionary  tyr- 
anny. From  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  Italy  is  disu- 
nited. It  may  be  said  that  absolute  unity 
under  the  Roman  sway  was  an  accident. 

When  Napoleon  I.  made  a  kingdom  of  Italy 
he  obeyed  a  higher  impulse  than  dynastic  am- 
bition; he  concentrated  under  his  powerful 
hand  scattered  agglomerations  to  form  a  strong 
and  virile  nationality;  he  thought  less  of 
founding  a  kingdom  than  of  regenerating  a 
people. 

No  one  could  now  pick  up  the  Iron  Crown 
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which  fell  from  his  brow ;  it  would  be  as  diffi« 
cult  to  wear  as  difficult  to  conquer.  The 
question,  moreover,  is  to  restore  confidence  to 
Europe  by  pacifying  Italy,  and  not  to  incite  a 
war  of  succession. 

3UI. 

It  is  not  then  "  absolute  unity "  which 
ought  to  be  established  in  Italy,  but  "  federal 
union.''  This  idea  presents  itself  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  want  common  to  all  Italian 
Slates ;  it  is  for  all  of  them  a  tradition  and  a 
solution.     We  will  prove  it. 

In  Italy  confederations  seem  to  arise  like 
the  natural  produce  of  the  earth.  After  the 
Roman  Empire,  under  the  impulsion  of  the 
Popes,  by  the  initiative  of  the  Medici,  those 
attemi)ts  were  incessantly  repeated.  They 
were  often  happy  and  glorious.  The  idea  of 
confederation  having  once  seized  upon  the 
public  mind  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
Italy  strenuously  endeavored  to  carrj'  it  ouL 
Pio  Nono  himself  was  to  put  his  seal  to  it. 
This  idea  first  assumed  the  form  of  a  customs 
union,  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1847,  under  Papal  inspiration.  It  took  a  mil- 
itary form  when  the  King  of  Naj)les  and  the 
Grand  Duke  declared  themselves  ready  to 
unite  their  troojw  to  those  of  Charles  Albert. 
Finally  it  was  precised  and  formulated  in  its 
full  political  bearing  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Piedmontese  army,  when  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  Holy  Father,  the  project  containing  the 
complete  formula  was  drawn  up. 

Diplomacy  could  not  remain  indifferent  to 
an  idea  which  was  to  operate  so  complete  a 
change  in  Europe.  France  was  at  that  mo- 
ment absorbed  in  civil  dissensions;  but  Eng- 
land followed  with  persistent  sympathy  the 
movement  in  Italy.  Its  representative  at 
Vienna,  Lord  Ponsonby,  supported  with  his 
influence  the  project  of  a  Confederation. 

[The  pamphlet  here  quotes  a  dispatch  from 
Lord  Ponsonby.] 

xm. 

French  policy  has  traditions  which  it  never 
can  abandon,  because  they  respond  to  the 
permanency  of  its  influence.  One  of  those 
traditions  is,  that  the  Alps,  which  are  for  her 
a  bulwark,  shall  not  become  an  armed  fortress 
against  her  power.  Our  former  Kings  under- 
stood this,  as  it  was  afterwards  understood  by 
the  Republic  and  the  first  Empire.  In  that 
national  idea  Henry  IV.  only  anticipated 
Napoleon  I.  The  great  King,  who  was  as 
practical  as  he  was  chivalrous,  knew  that  be- 
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tween  Frnnce  and  Austria,  Italy  ought  to 
extend  freely  and  belong  only  to  herself. 

[Tlie  pamphlet  then,  dwelling  upon  the  plan 
of  Henry  IV.,  which  was  to  give  Lombardy  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Sicily  to  the  Venetians, 
and  Naples  to  the  Pope,  says : — ] 

Thus,  the  same  ideas  are  maintained 
throughout  the  space  of  time  when  they 
respond  to  permanent  interests  and  to  a  policy 
as  national  as  it  is  European. 

XIV. 

Has  the  time  arrived  for  forming  an  Italian 
Confederation?  The  most  delicate  point  is 
Rome. 

[The  position  of  the  other  States  of  Italy 
in  then  entered  into,  and  an  Italian  Confeder- 
ation declared  to  be  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion.] 

But,  continues  the  pamphlet,  there  exists 
an  obstacle  l)eyond  Italian  and  beyond  Euro- 
pean interests.  It  is  Austria's  position  in 
Lombardy.  Opposition  is  the  basis  of  Aus- 
trian policy ;  as  Austria  opposes  reforms,  so 
will  she  0]>|)osc  every  thing  else. 

XV. 

What  is  to  be  done.  Are  we  to  bow  to 
the  veto  of  Vienna  ?  Are  we  to  discard  it  ? 
Are  we  to  ap])eal  to  force  or  to  public  opinion 
to  overcome  this  resistance,  and  effect  a  solu- 
tion desired  by  the  general  interest  ? 

This  is  the  last  question  we  have  to  resolve. 

x^^. 

The  treaties  which  bind  government  are 
the  interiintional  laws  of  peoples,  and  would 
be  onlv  invariable  if  the  world  was  immova- 

m 

ble.  If  the  treaties  which  are  to  protect  the 
secfirity  of  Europe  place  it  in  danger,  it  is 
because  they  no  longer  answer  to  the  necessi- 
ties or  to  the  wants  which  dictated  them. 
Political  prudence  counsels  to  substitute  some- 
thing else  for  them.  A  Pdwer  which  would 
intrench  itself  behind  treaties  in  order  to 
resist  modifications  demanded  by  general  feel- 
ing would  have,  no  doubt,  for  her  an  acquired 
right,  but  she  would  have  against  her  moral 
right  and  universal  conscience.  If,  then,  it 
be  demonstrated  that  the  situation  of  the 
Italian  States  is  not  only  a  cause  of  suffering 
for  the  country,  but  even  a  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  perhaps  of  revolution  in  Europe, 
the  letter  of  treaties  would  be  invoked  in  vain 
— it  could  not  hold  against  the  necessity  of 
politics  and  the  interest  of  European  order. 
What,  therefore,  is  to  be  done?  To  appeal 
force  ?    May  Providence  keep  such  an  ex- 


tremity from  us  ?  We  roust  appeal  to  public 
opinion.  When  the  true  situation  of  Italy 
shall  be  known  throughout  Europe,  and  every- 
body shall  be  convinced  that  there  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  enlightened  States  on  the 
globe,  on  that  land  from  which  civilization 
sprung,  a  focus  of  disturbance,  disorder,  and 
profound  perturbation,  which  might  so  readily 
become  a  focus  of  light  and  of  noble  activity, 
then  public  opinion  may  judge,  and  perhaps 
impose  itself  as  the  pacific  justice  of  right. 
We  have  composed  this  work  in  order  that 
public  opinion  may  have  the  means  of  pro- 
nouncing its  judgment.  We  have  no  hos- 
tility to  Austria.  The  question  of  Italy  is  the 
only  difficulty  which  can  exist  between  her 
and  France. 

We  respect  its  situation  in  Germany,  which 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  us  on  the  Rhine. 
The  solution  of  the  Italian  question  would 
have  for  result  to  efface  between  France  and 
Austria  all  subjects  of  dissension.  These  two 
Powers  can  approach  each  other  by  many 
common  interests,  and  the  union  of  all  the 
great  Governments  of  Europe  is  not  too  much 
to  prevent  future  com])lications.  It  is  in 
order  to  combine  their  views  and  efforts  in  a 
general  interest  that  we  would  remove  all 
present  difficulties,  and  resolve  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  most  considerable  questions 
of  the  moment. 

To  govern  is  to  foresee.  The  best  manner 
of  securing  peace  is  to  outstrip  complications 
capable  of  producing  war.  There  are  dan- 
gers in  Italy — we  indicate  them  ;  on  this  side 
there  are  guarantees  to  give  to  fundamental 
interests  —  we  demand  them.  There  are 
causes  which  cannot  succumb  in  the  world ; 
this  is  of  the  number,  because  it  is  neither 
selfish  nor  exclusive.  It  is  the  cause  of  the 
nationality  of  a  living  people,  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  Europe,  and  perhaps  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Papacy,  which  France  has  always 
defended.  God  would  doubtless  reserve  a 
noble  portion  of  human  glory  to  those  who 
would  support  this  struggle.  Gior}'  does  not 
tempt  us;  we  have  had  enough  of  it  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  as  in  contemporaneous 
events,  to  have  no  need  of  it.  We  therefore 
ardently  desire  that  diplomacy  shall  do  on  the 
eve  of  a  struggle  what  it  should  do  on  the 
morrow  of  a  victory.  Let  Europe  energeti- 
cally unite  for  this  cause  of  justice  and  of 
peace !  She  ought  to  be  with  us,  because  we 
shall  be  always  with  her  to  defend  her  honor, 
her  equilibrium,  and  her  security  I 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  EMPEROR, 


AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBEBB, 

7  FEBRUARY. 

Messieurs  les  S^naieurs,  Messieurs  les 
Deputes, — France  has,  as  you  are  aware,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  seen  her  welfare  aug- 
mented, her  riches  increase,  her  internal  dis- 
sensions die  out,  her  influence  restored,  and 
yet  there  arises  at  intervals  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  calm  and  prosperity,  a  vague  anx- 
iety, a  hollow  agitation,  which,  without  any 
well-defined  cause,  possesses  itself  of  certain 
minds,  and  shakes  public  confidence. 

I  deplore  these  periodical  discouragements 
without  being  astonished  at  them.  In  a  soci- 
ety shattered  like  ours  by  so  many  revolutions, 
time  alone  can  confirm  convictions,  give  re- 
newed vigor  to  character,  and  create  a  politi- 
cal faith. 

The  anxiety  which  has  just  been  produced, 
without  the  appearance  of  imminent  dangers, 
may  justly  cause  surprise,  for  it  gives  evidence 
at  the  same  time  of  too  much  distrust  and  of 
too  much  alarm.  A  doubt  seems  to  have 
arisen,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  moderation  of 
which  I  have  given  so  many  proofs,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  the  power  of  Frauce.  Happily, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  far  from  shar- 
ing such  impressions  as  these.  To-day  it  is 
my  duty  again  to  explain  to  you  afresh  what 
it  seems  to  have  forgotten. 

What  has  been  constantly  my  policy  ?  To 
re-as8ure  Euroj)e,  and  to  restore  to  France  her  ; 
real  rank,  to  cement  strictly  our  alliance  with 
England  and  arrange  with  the  Continental 
Powers  of  Euroj)e  the  degree  of  my  friend- 
ship, according  to  the  similarity  of  our  views, 
and  to  the  nature  of  their  proceedings  as  re- 
gards France. 

It  was  thus  that  on  the  eve  of  my  third 
election  I  made  at  Bordeaux  the  declaration, 
*^  U Empire  c'est  lapaix;**  wishing  thereby 
to  prove  that  if  the  heir  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon re-ascended  the  throne  he  would  not 
renew  an  era  of  conquests,  but  would  inaug- 
urate a  system  of  peace  which  could  not  be 
disturbed,  except  for  the  defence  of  great  na- 
tional interests. 

As  to  the  alliance  of  France  and  England, 
I  have  employed  all  my  perseverance  to  con- 
solidate it,  and  I  have  found  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  a  fortunate  reciprocity  of  senti- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  statesmen 
of  all  opinions.    To  attain  the  same  end,  so 


useful  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  I  have  oa 
every  occasion  trampled  under  foot  the  irritat- 
ing remembrances  of  the  past,  the  attacks  of 
calumnV)  and  even  the  national  prejudices  of 
my  countrj'. 

This  alliance  has  borne  its  fruits ;  not  only 
have  we  acquired  together  a  lasting  glor}'  in 
the  East,  but  again  at  the  extremity  of  the 
world  we  have  just  thrown  open  an  immense 
empire  to  the  ])rogress  of  ci\ilization  and  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  my  relations 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  have  assumed 
the  character  of  the  most  frank  cordiality,  be* 
cause  we  have  been  in  accord  on  all  points 
under  dispute. 

I  have  equally  to  congratulate  myself  on 
my  relations  with  Prussia,  which  have  never 
ceased  to  be  animated  by  mutual  good-will. 

The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  and  mine,  on  the 
contrary,  I  say  it  with  regret  have  often  found 
themselves  at  variance  on  questions  of  prin- 
ciple, and  a  great  spirit  of  conciliation  was 
required  to  succeed  in  solving  them.  Thus» 
for  instance,  the  re-organization  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  Principalities  could  only  be  effected 
after  numerous  difficulties,  which  have  bin* 
dered  the  full  satisfaction  of  their  most  legiti- 
mate desires ;  and  if  I  were  asked  what  inter- 
est France  has  in  those  distant  countries  which 
the  Danube  waters,  I  should  reply  that  the 
interest  of  France  is  everywhere  where  there 
is  a  just  and  civilizing  cause  to  promote. 

In  this  state  of  things,  there  is  nothing  ex* 
traordinary  that  France  should  draw  closer  to 
Piedmont,  which  had  been  so  devoted  during 
the  war,  so  faithful  to  our  policy  during  peace. 
The  happy  union  of  my  well-beloved  cousin 
Prince  Napoleon  with  the  daughter  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  not  one  of  those  unusual 
events  for  which  one  must  seek  some  hidden 
reason,  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
community  of  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
and  of  the  friendship  of  the  two  Sovereigns. 

For  some  time  past  the  state  of  Italy  and 
her  abnormal  position,  where  order  cannot 
be  maintained  except  by  foreign  troops,  has 
justly  disquieted  diplomacy.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  sufficient  motive  for  believing  in 
war.  Let  some  invoke  it  with  all  their  hearts, 
without  legitimate  reasons ;  let  others,  in  their 
exaggerated  fears,  amuse  themselves  by  show- 
ing to  France  the  dangers  of  a  new  coalition  | 
I  shall  remain  firm  (inebranlahle)  in  the  path 
of  right  and  justice,  and  of  the  national  honor ; 
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and  my  Government  will  not  allow  itself 
either  to  drift  or  to  fear,  because  my  policy 
will  never  be  provoking  nor  pusillanimous. 
Away,  then,  with  these  false  alarms,  these  un- 
just suspicions,  these  interested  apprehen- 
sions !    Peace,  I  hope,  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Kesume,  then,  calmly  the  usual  course  of 
your  labors.    I  have  explained  to  you  frankly 


conciliatory.  Therefore,  I  reckon  with  conft- 
dence  upon  your  assent,  as  well  as  upon  the 
support  of  the  nation  which  has  intrusted  her 
fate  to  me.  She  knows  that  my  actions  will 
never  be  guided  by  personal  interest  or  petty 
ambition. 

He  who  ascends  the  steps  of  a  throne  sup- 
ported by  the  voice  and  feeling  of  the  people 


the  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  this  |  rises  up  to  the  discharge  of  the  weightiest  of 
explanation  corresponds  with  every  thing :  all  responsibilities,  far  above  that  infamous 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  make  known  dur-  \  region  where  vulgar  interests  are  debated ; 
ing  the  last  two  months.  j  and  the  first  motives  of  his  actions,  as  his 

At  home  as  well  as  abroad  you  will,  I  flatter   last  judges,  are — God,  his  conscience,  and 
myself,  find  that  my  policy  has  never  ceased   posterity! 
for  one  moment  to  be  the  same, — firm,  but  ^ 


HrMBOLDT  AND  WASHINGTON'S  BiRTHDAT.  (correspondent  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  3Iu3ic) 
— John  Taino,  a  yonng  Portlander  who  is  study-  gave  the  following — which  I  consider  the  best 
ing  music  with  great  zeal  and  success  in  Berlin,  toast  of  the  occasion — *  The  Baron  Von  Hum- 
writes  to  his  friends  a  readable  account  of  a  boldt — the  King  of  Science,  the  lachet  of  whose 
very  interesting  occasion.  We  copy  from  the  shoes  no  common  i^iii<7S  are  worthy  of  unloosing.' 
Portland  Advertiser: —  It  made  a  tremendous  noise,  and  Humboldt 

"  Ycstenlay  was  Washington's  birthdav.  and  spoke  in  ansWer ;  but  his  voice  was  so  feeble, 

we  celebrated  it  bv  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Amer-  ^nd  his  language  so  mdistmct  that  I  believe  no 

icanMiniHter's,  Gov.  Wright.     Some  eighty  or  one  understood  what  he  said.    He  remained 

ninety  persons  were  present,  among  them  the  two  hours  and  then  left,  as  he  can  hear  but  little 

Baron  Von  Humboldt,  whom  we  all  reverence  excitement.     As  his  p^eat  coat  was  being  put 

above  any  man   living.     I  shall  remember  it  on  I  was  standing  quite  close  to  him,  and  seized 

until  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  and  it  will  be  ^he  opportunity  of  touching  his  cape,  which  is 

with  pride  that  I  can  say  that  1  was  present  honor  enough  for  me.     Was  it  not  a  great  occa. 

upon  that  occasion   in  which  he  honored  the  8»on  ^^r  us  young  Americans  1 

American  nation,  in  his  old  age,  with  his  pres-  .      i.  n      • 

ence  at  a  dinner  given  in  remembrance  of  *  The  Vnov.  Jacob   Grimm  relates  the  following 

Father  of  our  Country.'  anecdote :  "Not  long  ago,  a  little  girl  of  about 

"The  dinner  was  set  at  three  o'clock,  and  every  eight  years  old  apparently  belonging  to  a  good 

one  was  alreadv  there  a  little  before  the  hour,  in  family,  rings  at  the  door  of  Dr.  Gnmm,  and 

onlcr  to  bo  present  when  Humboldt  came.    He  ^eUs  the  servant  that  she  wishes  to  speak  to  the 

entered  the  room  precisely  upon  time.    He  is  a  '  Hcrr  Professor.'    Thinking  that  the  little  one 

very  short  man,  and  quite  infirm,  and  it  is  with  had  to  deliver  a  message,  tlie  servant  shows  her 

difficulty  that  ho  is  al)lo  to  walk.     Of  course  as  into  the  study  of  the  Profiessor,  who  receives  her 


soon  as  he  was  placed  m  his  chair,  the  minister   kindly,  and  asks  after  her  errand.     The  child 
introduced  the  ladies  and  many  of  the  gentle-   looks  at  him  with  earnest  eyes  and  says, '  Is  it 


blessing  from  a  clergyman.  Hans  Marchen.'  '  Then  thou  hast  also  written 

"Gov.   Wright  made  the  first  speech,  and  the  tale  of  the  clever  little  tailor,  where  it  is  said 

spoke  of  the  occasion  which  had  brought  them  «t  the  end,  who  will  not  believe  it  must  nay  a 

together  in  a  very  eloquent  manner,  and  gave  as  thaler  1 '   '  Yes,  I  have  written  that  too .     '  Well, 

the  first  toa«t,  '  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  then,  I  do  not  believe  it,  and   so  I  suppose  I 

Pruiwia,'   and  for  the  second,  '  Washington's  have  to  pay  a  thaler ;  but  as  I  have  not  so  much 

birthdav.'      Next    the  Secretary  of  Legation  money  now,  I'll  give  Uiee  a  groschen  on  ac- 

made  a' few  remarks,  and  gave  a  toast  in  which  count,  and  pay  the  rest  by  and  by.      The  savant, 

he  coupled  the  names  of   '  Washington  and  ««  may  be  imagined,  was  not  a  little  surprised 

Hnmlwldt.'   which   was    drank    standing,   and  and  amused.     He  inquired  after  the  name  of  his 

three  rouhing  cheers  given.    After  some  other  conscientious  little  reader,  and  took  care  that 

speeches  and  toasts  were  given,  Mr.    Thayer  she  reached  her  home  safely." 
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AN   UNPUBLISHED   LETTER   OF   BISHOP   CROES. 


AN  UXPUBLTSHED  LETTER  OF  THE  REV. 
JOHN  CKOES,  D.D.,  BP.  ELECT  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Living  Age,  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  "Life  of  Bishop 
Croe«  of  New  Jersey,"  was  acknowledged. 
The  author  of  that  Memoir  had  never  seen 
the  following  letter  which  Dr.  Croes  wrote 
after  hin  election  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Con- 
necticut, or  he  would  doubtless  have  published 
it.  Times  have  changed  within  forty-three 
years  ;  and  some  who  have  observed-the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  the  P.  E.  Church  during 
that  period  will  smile  at  one  of  the  reasons 
which  the  Doctor  gives  for  declining  the  prof- 
fered honor.  He  was  then  fifty-three  vears  of 
age,  and  he  had  been  known  for  twenty  in 
the  general  councils  of  the  Church  ;  and  yet 
he  thought  that  some  of  the  Clergy  "  would 
feel  themselves  dishonored  by  being  placed 
under  the  superintendency  of  a  stranger."  In 
these  days,  comparatively  young  men  are 
often  chosen  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  and  in 
Dioceses  where  j)arty-spirit  prevails  nobody 
cares  for  the  place  of  residence  of  the  person 
voted  for.  Tradition  says  that  there  were 
some  in  Connecticut  whose  aspirations  for 
•*  enlarged  usefulness  "  (*•  If  a  man,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "  desire  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  he  de- 
sireth  a  good  work  "),  were  too  strongly  mani- 
fested. Hut  when  Dr.  Croes  spoke  of  those 
who  had  "  been  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions," he  must  have  referred  to  the  Clergy 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  not  electing 
their  respective  friends.  It  will  l)e  observed 
that  the  writer,  who,  it  is  well  known,  ex- 
celled in  "  orthography,  etymology,  syntax, 
and  prosody,"  wrote  Diocess  and  not  Diocese. 
The  former  was  the  general  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  by  the  followers  of  Johnson  and 
Walker  before  1820.  But  in  the  month  of 
January,  18*22,  a  ver}'  able  essay  on  the  "  Or- 
thogra[»hy  of  the  word  Diocese  *'  appeared  in 
the  (Boston)  Goapel  Advocate,  reprinted  from 
the  Episcopal  Magazine,  of  June,  1820.  This 
was  from  the  pen  of  the  liev.  Dr.  Samuel  F. 
Jar>'is ;  and  thenceforward  Diocese  was  used, 
as  it  were,  by  common  consent.  X.  Z. 

New  Brunswick,  Sept.  Ist.,  1815. 
Gf^\tlempl\,— Since  the  receipt  of  the  let- 
ter of  your  Chairman,  communicating  to  me 
your  approbation  of  a  postponement  of  our 
intended  meeting,  an  annual  Convention  of 
the  Church  in  this  Diocess  has  taken  place. 
At  tliis  Convention  the  question  on  the  ex- 


pediency of  electing  a  Bishop  in  New 
was  brought  forward ;  and,  after  considerable 
discussion,  was  finally  carried.  An  election, 
of  course,  followed ;  and,  on  counting  Uie 
votes,  it  appeared,  that  a  majonty,  both  of 
clergy  and  laity,  had  given  their  suffragea  in 
favour  of  me.  It  becomes  me,  therefore,  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  express  to  you 
my  views  and  intentions  on  the  subject. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  disputed,  that 
the  invitation  from  Connecticut,  both  as  it  re- 
spects number  of  Churches  and  clergymen, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  another  Diocess,  is  more  honourable 
than  that  from  New  Jersey ;  nor  can  a  doubt 
be  entertained,  that  it  has,  cceteris  paribus,  a 
prior  claim  to  my  acceptance.     But  from  the 
considerations,  of  the  uncertainty  of  an  im- 
mediate support  in  that  Diocess, — the  unpleas- 
antness and  the  doubt  of  success,  in  presiding 
over   presbyters,  a   considerable   number  of 
whom  have  either  been  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  or  will  feel  themselves  dishon- 
oured, by  being  placed  under  the  su))erintend- 
ency  of  a  stranger, — and  the  want  of  sufficient 
health  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  pffice,  in 
a  Diocess  containing  so  many  churches,  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  be  expected  ;  these, 
with  many  minor  considerations,  induce  me  to 
forego  the  higher  honour  which  Connecticut 
presents;  and  justify  me,  I  trust,  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  smaller  Diocess  of  New 
Jersey ;  especially,  as  the  general  interests  of 
the  (*hurch  will  probably  be  as  much  pro- 
moted by  my  acce])ting  the  proffers  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former. 

I  cannot  however  withdraw  myself  from  the 
situation  of  Bishop-elect  of  your  Diocess,  with- 
out reiterating  grateful  acknowledgements  for 
the  distinction  with  which  it  was  pleased  to 
honour  me ;  and  expressing  my  sorrow  that 
circumstances  have  prevented  my  acceding  to 
the  wishes  of  those  gentlemen,  both  clergv 
and  laity,  who  favoured  me  with  their  suN 
frages.  Nor,  gentlemen,  ought  I  to  close  our 
correspondence  without  expressing  to  you,  in- 
dividually, the  esteem  and  regard  which  I  en- 
tertain for  vou  ;  and  mv  earnest  wish  that  the 
great  head  of  the  Church  may  have  you,  nnd 
the  Diocess  of  which  you  are  members,  in  his 
holy  keeping,  and  give  you  a  Bishop  after  his 
own  heart. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  sincerelv. 
Your  friend  and  brotlicr, 

John  Croes. 

The  Rev.  Philo  Shelton,  The  Kev.  A^IiIm?!  Bald- 
win, The  Hon"*  Snm'.  W.  Johih<(>n,  And  Bunraee 
Boach,  K^.,  a  Committee  of  the  Conventioo  of  tSa 
Prot.  Kpis>.  Church  iu  CouuecticuL 
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He  desired  that,  after  death,  his  remains 
might  rest  for  a  time  in  the  cherished  room  where 
were  gathered  the  intellectual  treasures  amidst 
which  he  had  found  so  much  of  the  happiness  of 
his  life.  His  wish  was  fulfilled.  There  he  lay, 
— it  was  only  yesterday,  sir, — ^his  manly  form 
neither  wasted  nor  shrunk  by  disease ;  the  fea- 
tures which  had  expressed  ana  inspired  so  much 
love  hardly  touched  by  the  effacing  fingers  of 
death  ;  there  he  lay,  and  the  lettered  dead  of  all 
ages  and  climes  and  countries,  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  him  in  their  earthly  and  passionless 
Immortality,  and  claim  that  his  name  should 
hereafter  be  imperishably  united  with  theirs.'' 
[From  Mr.  Ticknor's  Remarks  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Historical  Society  in  Respect  to  the  Memory  of 
Mr.  Prescott.FA.  1.] 

His  wish  fulfilled  !  'tis  done,  as  he  had  said  : 
Borne  sadly   back,   with  slow  and    reverent 

tread ; — 
Now  closeted, — the  dead  with  kindred  dead. 

Ye  need  not  listen, — no  low-whispered  word 
From  that  hushed  conclave  will  be  overheard ; 
Nor  start, — as  if  the  shrouded  sleeper  stirred. 

He  rests,  where  he  hath  toiled  :  the  busy  pen 
Misses  the  busier  brain  ;  nor  plods  as  when 
It  traced  the  lore  of  that  far-searching  ken. 

He  lies  amid  his  peers  ;  the  storied  great 
Look  down  upon  him,  here  reclined  in  state, — 
As  mute  as  they  who  speechless  round  him  wait. 

His  task  is  done  ;  his  working-day  is  o'er  ; 
The  morning  larum  wakens  him  no  more, — 
Unheard  its  summons,  on  that  silent  shore. 

The  pomp  of  Kings,  the  Inca's  faded  pride. 
The  freighted  bark,  the  lonely  ocean  wide. 
Dread  war,  glad  peace,  no  more  his  thoughts 
divide. 

He  lies,  like  warrior,  after  set  of  sun. 
Stretched  on  the  plain,  where  his  great  deeds 

were  done, 
Where  he  the  green,  immortal  garland  won ; — 

Round  him  the  relics  of  the  hard-fought  field, 
Helmet  and  lance  and  unavailing  shield. 
And  well-proved    blade  ho  never  more  shall 
wield. 

So  leave  him,  for  awhile,  in  that  still  room. 
His  booics  amonfr ; — its  sober,  twilight  gloom 
Fit  prelude  to  the  stiller,  darker  tomb. 

^Boston  Courier. 


THE  CHESS-BOARD. 

My  little  love,  do  you  remember 

Ere  wo  were  grown  so  sadly  wise, 

Those  evenings  in  the  bleak  December, 

Curtain 'd  warm  from  the  snowy  weather. 

When  you  and  I  played  chess  together. 

Checkmated  by  each  other's  eyes  ? 

Ah,  btill  I  see  your  soft  white  hand 


Hovering  warm  o*er  Queen  and  Knight. 
Brave  Pawns  in  valiant  battle  stand : 
The  double  Castles  guard  the  wings  : 
The  Bishop  bent  on  distant  things. 
Moves,  sidling,  through  the  fight. 
Our  fingers  touch  ;  our  glances  meet, 
And  falter ;  falls  your  golden  hair 
Against  my  cheek  ;  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.     Down  the  field,  your  Queen 
Kidcs  slow  her  soldiery  all  between, 
And  checks  me  unaware. 
Ah  me !  the  little  battle's  done, 
Disperst  is  all  its  chivalry  ; 
Full  many  a  move,  since  then,  have  we 
'Mi'l  Life  s  perplexing  chequers  made, 
And  many  a  game  with  Foitune  play'd — 
What  is  it  we  have  won  '* 
This,  this  at  least — if  this  alone ; — 
That  never,  never,  never  more, 
As  in  those  old  still  nights  of  yore, 
(Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise) 
Can  you  and  I  shut  out  the  skies, 
Shut" out  the  world,  and  wintry  weather. 

And,  eyes  exchanging  warmth  with  eyes, 
Play  chess,  as  then  we  played,  together  ! 

Owen  Meredith. 


BURNS'    FLOWERS. 


A   DIRGE. 

["  I  HAVE  some  favorite  flowers,  .  .  .  among 
which  are  the  mountain-daisy,  the  harebell,  the 
foxglove,  the  wild-briar  rose,  .  .  .  and  the  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  par- 
ticular delight." — Burns.] 

Earth,  receive  the  flowers  ye  gave ! 

Kiss  them,  Winds,  until  they  die ! 
Write  ye,  spirits,  o'er  their  graves. 

Here  a  Poet's  dear  ones  lie. 

Daisy,  type  of  many  heaits. 

Trodden  most  by  those  who  love  thee ; 
Striving,  as  the  foot  departs, 

Still  to  smile  on  all  above  thee ! 

Harebells  ringing — ^yet  no  wind — 
As  some  sprite,  in  puzzled  doubt 

Touching,  playfully,  to  find. 
Shakes  the  timorous  music  out! 

Foxgloves,  rich  in  summer  dyes, 
Honeyed  storehouse  of  the  bee ; 

Now  his  prison,  now  his  prize ; 
Let  the  bulky  spoiler  free ! 

Wild-briar  bloom,  snatch'd — ^not  by  foes, 
Sheathe  thy  infant- wounding  thorn ! 

Bud  to  bud,  and  rose  to  rose, 
Beauty  dying.  Beauty  born  ! 

Hawthorn  white,  whose  fragrant  breath 

Echoes  to  the  passer-by 
All  that  spring-time  ever  saith ! 

All  that  summer  can  reply ! 


— Athenasum. 
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lEADED  SNAKE,  OF  NEW- 
BURY. 

OnN  6.  WHITTIEB. 


a  yc  Amphisbffina,  as  soon  as  I 
tiromands,  I  made  diligent  in- 
ts  me  jt  it  had  reallj  two  lieads, 
fft/td.  two   mouths,  two  stinrrs  or 
_^      tfL    Christopher    Topjxxn  to  Cotton 
MatJier. 

Far  away  in  the  twilight  time 
Of  every  i)eoj)le,  in  every  clime, 
Dragons  and  griffins  and  monsters  dire. 
Bom  of  water  and  air  and  tire, 
Or  nursed,  like  the  Python,  in  the  mud 
And  ooze  of  the  old  Deucalion  flood. 
Crawl  and  wriggle  and  foam  witli  rage, 
Throngii  dut^k  trnilition  and  hallad  age. 
So  from  the  ohildliood  of  Newhury  town 
And  its  time  of  fnble  the  tale  v'omes  down 
Of  a  terror  which  haunted  bush  and  brake, 
The  Aniphihboina,  the  double  snake  ! 

Thou  who  makest  the  tale  thy  mirth, 

Consider  that  strip  of  Christian  earth 

On  the  desolate  sborc  of  a  sailless  sea, 

Full  of  terror  and  mvsterv. 

Half-redeemed  from  the  evil  hold 

Of  the  wood  so  dreary  and  dark  and  old. 

Which  drank  with  its  lips  of  leaves  the  dew 

When  time  was  young  and  the  world  was  new. 

And  wove  its  shadows  with  sun  and  moon 

Ere  the  stones  of   Cheops  were  squared  and 

hewn ; 
Think  of  the  sea's  dread  monotone, 
Of  the  mournful  wail  from  the  pine-wood  blown, 
Of  the  strange,  vast  splendors  that  lit  the  North, 
Of  the  troubled  throes  of  the  quaking  earth. 
And  the  distnal  tales  the  Indian  told, 
Till  the  settler's  heart  at  his  hearth  grew  cold, 
And  he  shrank  from  the  tawny  wizard's  boasts. 
And  the  hoveling  shadows  seemed  full  of  ghosts. 
And  above,  below,  and  on  every  side. 
The  fear  of  his  creed  seemed  verified  ; — 
And  think,  if  his  lot  were  now  thine  own, 
To  grope  with  tcn-ors  nor  named  nor  known, 
How  laxer  muscle  and  weaker  nervo 
And  a  feebler  faith  thy  need  might  serve ; 
And  own  to  tlivhclf  the  wonder  more 
That  the  snake*  had  two  heads  and  not  a  score  ! 

Whether  he  lurked  in  the  Oldtown  fen. 

Or  the  gray  earth-flax  of  the  Devil's  Den, 

Or  swam  in  the  wotxled  Artichoke, 

Or  coiled  by  the  Northman's  Written  Hock, 

Nothing  on  record  is  left  to  show ; 

Only  the  fact  that  he  lived,  wo  know, 

An(l  left  the  cast  of  a  *'  double  head  " 

In  the  scaly  mask  which  he  yearly  shed. 

For  he  carried  a  head  where  his  tail  should  be. 

And  the  two,  of  course,  could  never  agree, 

But  wri^igUul  about  with  main  and  might. 

Now  to  the  left  and  now  to  the  right ; 

Fulling  and  twisting  this  way  and  that. 

Neither  knew  what  the  other  was  at. 

A  snake  with  two  heads,  lurking  so  near ! — 
Judge  of  th«  wonder,  guess  at  the  fear  ! 
Think  what  ancient  gossips  might  say. 


Shaking  their  beads  in  their  dreary  waj. 

Between  the  meetings  on  Sabbath  day  ! 

How  urchins,  searching  at  day's  decline 

The  Common  Pasture  for  sheep  or  kine. 

The  terrible  double-ganger  heard 

In  leafy  rustle  or  wfirr  of  bird ! 

Think  what  a  zest  it  gave  to  the  sport 

In  berry-time  of  the  younger  sort. 

As  over  pastures  blackberry-twined 

Reuben  and  Dorothy  lagged  behind, 

And  closer  and  closer,  for  fear  of  barm. 

The  maiden  clung  to  her  lover's  arm ; 

And  how  the  spark,  who  was  forced  to  staj, 

By  his  sweetheart's  fears,  till  the  break  of  dajr. 

Thanked  Uio  snake  for  the  fond  delay  I 

Far  and  wide  the  tale  was  told, 

Like  a  snowball  growing  while  it  rolled. 

The  nurse  hushed  with  it  the  baby's  cry  ; 

And  it  served,  in  the  worthy  minister's  eye. 

To  paint  the  primitive  Serpent  by. 

Cotton  Mather  came  posting  down 

All  the  way  to  Newbury  town. 

With  his  eyes  agog  and  his  ears  set  wide. 

And  his  marvellous  inkhom  at  his  side  ; 

Stirring  the  while  in  the  shallow  pool 

Of  his  brains  for  the  lore  ho  learned  at  school. 

To  garnish  the  story,  with  hero  a  streak 

Of  Latin,  and  there  another  of  Greek  : 

And  the  tales  he  heard  and  the  notes  he  took. 

Behold !  are  they  not  in  his  Wonder-Book  I 

Stories,  like  dragons,  are  hard  to  kill. 
If  the  snake  does  not,  the  tale  runs  still 
In  Byfield  Meadows,  on  Pipestave  Hill. 
And  still,  whenever  husband  and  wife 
Publish  the  shame  of  their  daily  strife, 
And,  with  mad  cross-purpose,  tug  and  stram 
At  either  end  of  the  marriage-chain. 
The  gossips  say,  with  a  knowing  shake 
Of  their  gray*  heads,   "Look  at  the  Doable 
Snake ! 


One  in  body  and  two  in  will, 
The  Amuhisba;na  is  living  still 
— Atlantic  Monthly. 
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ROLANDSECK.— A    DULL  DAY. 

Misty  with  cloud-drif^,  and  the  passing  shower. 
This  is  no  sunny  Rhino  1  yet  mark  how  weil 
Each  hill  and  valley  gains  a  solemn  power. 
While  mystic  shadows  weave  their  wilderiog 
spell. 
Now  through  the  gloom  a  shapeless  mass  i^ 
pears ; 
The  cloud  whirls  by,  and,  lo,  the  castle  walls. 
Half  hidden,  half  reveal'd,  like  bygone  years : 

Hark,  how  the  echo  to  the  echo  calls  ! 
While  hither,  thither,  all  in  shifting  light, 
Winds  the  proud  river,  dull  and  swift  and 
sheer : 
Now  through  a  cloud-rif^    comes  a  sunbeam 
bright, 
All  is  clad  green  I  then,  downward  harryiDg 
near. 
The  cloudy  veil  enwraps,  like  sturdy  night ; 
And  all  again  is  stern,   strange,  wild,   and 
drear. — The  Press, 
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HANS  CnmSITAN  ANDERSEN. 
BY  WILLIAM  HURTON. 

The  lives  and  cliaracters  of  some  men  may 
be  traced  in  their  writings  with  extraordinary 
accurncy ;  and  of  this  class  the  whole  range 
of  literature  does  not  furnish  two  more  emi- 
nent examples  than  our  own  Goldsmith,  and 
Hans  Thristinn  Andersen,  of  Copenhagen,  who 
may  emphatically  be  styled  the  living  Gold- 
amilh  of  Scandinavia.  Without  instituting 
any  thing  like  a  close  parallel  between  the 
career  and  the  writings  of  these  two  great 
men,  it  may  be  observed,  that  both  earned 
feme  solely  by  the  persevering,  legitimate  ex- 
ertion of  their  genius — Ijoth  led  for  some  time 
an  adventurous,  wandering  life — ^both  are  re- 
markable for  the  frequent  personal  revelations 
they  introduce  into  their  works — both  have  a 
style  which  for  grace  and  geniality  is  unri- 
valled in  their  respective  languages — both 
draw  the  most  enchanting  pictiu'es  of  domes- 
tic felicity,  although  passing  their  lives  in 
bachelorhood — both  are  noted  for  their  child- 
like simplicity,  and  love  of  little  ones — and 
both  have  won  the  warm  and  enduring  esteem 
of  all  who  have  enjoyed  their  friendshi]). 
Goldsmith's  career  has  been  closed  three- 
quarters  of  a  century ;  what  Andersen's  may 
yet  be.  One  alone  can  tell ;  but  that  it  may  be 
long,  and  increase  in  happiness  and  lustre 
with  its  length,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  many 
besides  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 

The  number  of  distinguished  men  produced 
by  lille  Danmark  (the  oldest  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope), is  truly  amazing,  when  is  considered  that 
the  whole  of  Denmark  Proper  contains  only 
one  million  and  a  half  of  people.  Six  years 
ago,  there  were  living  at  Coi)enhagen  three 
Danes,  all  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
brotherhood,  all  enjo}ing  more  than  European 
celebrity.  The  first  of  these  was  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen,  the  mightiest  sculptor  the  world 
ever  produced ;  the  second  was  Adam  (Ehlen- 
schla^ger,  the  ShakspeaVe  of  the  north;  the 
third  was  Hans  Christian  Andc|;sen — now, 
alas!  the  only  survivor.  At  the  present  day, 
the  array  of  Danish  authors,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  who  may  be  styled  not 
merely  men  of  talent,  but  of  undoubted  genius, 
is  greater  than  that  of  many  kingdoms  boast- 
ing ten  or  twenty  times  the  population  of 
Denmark ;  and  the  government  of  the  latter 
nobly  encourages  its  gifted  subjects,  by  grant- 
ing stipendiums  to  young  auUiors,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  to  trarel  abroad  for  a  term  of 
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years  for  improvement  in  their  several  pro- 
fessions ;  and  also  grants  most  liberal  perma- 
nent pensions  to  nearly  every  deserving  author 
and  artist,  besides  presenting  them  with  uni- 
versity professorships,  and  other  sources  of 
honorable  emolument  Were  it  not  for  this 
munificent  fostering  aid,  the  remuneration  de- 
rivable from  so  small  a  public  as  the  Danish 
authors  are  confined  to,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  language,  would  be  utterly  inadequate 
for  their  support,  in  a  majority  of  instances. 
What  a  lesson  to  our  own  mighty  land,  that  a 
poor  little  country,  possessing  neither  the 
wealth  nor  the  population  of  a  single  English 
county,  actually  does  immeasurably  more  in 
this  respect  than  Great  Britain — the  first  na- 
tion in  the  universe !  Denmark,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  is  the  most  intellectual  country  of 
modern  times, — or,  possibly,  of  all  times. 
This  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  a  startling 
assertion,  but  it  is  nevertheless  correct. 

The  annals  of  the  world  cannot  furnish  a 
more  interesting  ensample  of  innate  genius 
bursting  the  trammels  of  poverty,  and  winning 
itself,  with  resistless  impulse,  a  position  com- 
mensurate with  its  worth,  than  does  the  career 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  He  was  bom 
at  Odensee,  the  chief  town  of  the  Island  of 
Fuen  (in  Denmark  Proper),  on  the  2d  April, 
1805.  His  father  was  a  very  poor  shoemaker, 
a  man  of  gloom^',  brooding  temperament, 
dashed  with  a  spice  of  dreamy  enthusiasm, 
verging  towards  insanity,  f  He  also  possessed 
latent  germs  of  poesy,  and  is  understood  to 
have  made  some  desultory  attempts  to  develop 
this  power.  He  died  during  the  childhood 
of  his  son,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
work  at  a  manufactory,  where,  for  a  time, 
his  position  was  easy,  as  he  conciliated  the 
men  by  singing  to  them  whilst  they  labored 
— having  at  that  time  a  voice  of  extraordinary 
pathos  and  beauty.  Afier  awhile,  however,  he 
experienced  so  much  ill-treatment,  and,  on 
account  of  his  timidity  and  awkwardness,  was 
so  ridiculed  and  persecuted  by  other  boys, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  leave. 

As  poor  little  Hans  grew  older,  his  passion 
for  poetry  ond  theatricals  was  strikingly 
evinced.  He  doated  on  every  play-bill  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on — ^he  spelled  over  some 
plays  he  procured  (including  a  translation  of 
one  or  two  of  Shakspeare's) — and  he  himself 
actually  composed  some  tremendous  tragedies, 
which  excited  astonishment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  expoaed  the  sensitive  child-author  to 
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remorseless  ridicule.  No  matter,  the  electric  shone  through  them.  Some  eminent  profet- 
spark  of  genius  had  been  struck,  however  sional  people  took  hiin  by  the  hand,  and 
faintly,  and  oil  the  sneers  and  taunts  of  the  obtained  for  him  Tocal  instruction.  His  Toiee 
world  could  not  extinguish  the  sacred  fire,  broke  after  a  time,  and  his  patrons  sent  him 
A  single  expression  of  commendation  will,  in  to  a  public  school  for  general  education.  Th« 
the  estimation  of  on  aspiring  boy,  far  out-  master  of  it  was  far  from  rightly  appreciating 
weigh  volleys  of  derisive  laughter.  Yet,  even  the  character  and  genius  of  his  pupil^  and^ 
then,  Hans  seems  to  have  been  not  altogether  deeming  him  a  stupid  fellow,  treated  him  with 
destitute  of  encouragement.  His  poetical  a  harshness  which  he  afterwards  deeply  re- 
efforts  ottrncted  the  notice  of  one  or  two  pen  ted. 

families  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  ond  one  Step  by  step  did  Andersen  struggle  on 
lady,  especially  took  him  under  her  protection,  and  about  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  produced 
His  mother,  with  a  mother's  intuitive  perce|>  a  work,  entitled  **  A  pedestrian  Journey  from 
tion^  hod  hopes,  though  not  of  a  very  tangible  Holmen's  Canal  to  the  East  Point  of  Amager,* 
nature,  that  her  child  would  become  some-  in  the  years  1828  ond  1829.''  This  w  only  a 
thing  *'  more  than  common,''  and  "  wise "  small  work,  and  has  never  been  translated 
women  of  her  acquaintance  fanned  the  idea  into  German  and  English — probably  on  m^ 
by  sanguine  predictions  to  the  same  effect,  count  of  its  local  nature,  and  because  the 
Hans  Iiimself  fed  his  ardent  yearnings  by  greater  portion  of  it  is  poetry.  It  at  once 
gloating  over  the  stories  of  great  men,  who  made  the  fame  of  the  author.  The  publio 
once  were  poor  little  boys,  as  lowly,  despised,  were  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  grace  o 
and  buffctted,  as  he  then  was.  Still  he  con-  its  language,  and  the  charming  play  of  fanoy 
tinued  childlike  in  his  ordinory  amusements  and  fertility  of  imagination  it  displayed.  An- 
and  pursuits,  but  the  notion  of  working  his  dersen  doubtless  now  regards  it  with  the 
way  to  distinction  by  the  medium  of  the  stage,  affection  which  every  author  feels  for  the  firi^ 
laid  strong  and  abiding  hold  of  his  fervid  born  of  his  genius.  Still,  it  was  only  a 
imagination.  promise  of  better  things ;  and  from  that  time 
When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  forword,  the  author  found  himself  becoming 
finally  got  his  mother's  consent  to  go  to  the  a  man  of  note,  and  hud  a  willing  audience  fbir 
capital  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  set  off  with  a  his  future  efforts.  Several  minor  works  foU 
little  hoarded  money  in  his  pocket,  and  a  note  lowed,  including  **  Love  on  St.  NicholaiP 
of  introduction  to  a  lady  belonging  to  the  Tour"  (a  vaudville),  and  some  volumes  of 
Theatre  Koynl.  The  solitary  young  adven-  poems  (in  1830),  which  became  highly  popi^ 
turer  arrived  in  Copenhagen  in  the  autumn  lar.  His  next  work  of  magnitude  was  en- 
of  1819,  but  his  bashful,  awkward  address,  titled  **  Skyggebilleder "  (literally  *'Shadov 
and  his  utter  ignorance  of  life,  added  to  his  Pictures  "),  and  was  translated  by  his  friend 
very  imperfect  education,  proved  bars  at  the  Beckwith  into  English,  under  the  more  ex- 
outset,  and  his  reception  was  sadly  disheart-  plicit  and  comprehensive  title  of  "  Kamblea 
ening.  There  was  no  employment  for  him  on  in  the  Romantic  Regions  of  the  Hartx  Moan* 
the  stage ;  ond  he  had  next  recourse  to  a  tains."  It  ought  to  be  premised  that  he  bad 
mechanical  trade.  This  he  was  still  more  un-  previously  received  a  siipendium  from  gov- 
fitted  for — planing  boards,  and  hammering  ernment  to  travel,  and  this  work  was  one 
together  boxes,  was  no  congenial  work  for  a  fruit  of  it.  Various  pieces  for  the  theatre 
delicately-constituted  and  poetic  dreamer.  No  followed,  all  more  or  less  successful.  In  the 
doubt,  with  regard  to  such  a  calling,  he  felt  year  1835,  appeared  the  first  series  of  hia 
the  lines  of  Shokspeore  eminently  pat: —  **Eventyr"t — a  work  of  world-wide  celebrity, 
"There   was  small  love  between  us  in  the  He  has  continued  it  up  to  the  present  time, 

beginning,  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  #  Holmen's  Cnnnl  is  in  Copenhnpcn,  nmXAmager 
it  on  further  acquaintance!"  is  a  vcr>'  romarkablo  iFlnnd  joined  to  the  city  by 

His  occupation  was  once  more  gone — plonk  lo»g  bridees. 

-  1  1  !•  1  i.  ,  ,  .  1.  .  t  We  have  no  eqinvnlcnt  in  the  Lnglish  Ian- 
after  plank  slipped  from  under  his  feet,  yet  gun;;©  for  this  word.  "  I'airy  tales  "  comes  ncsr- 
his  hopes  were  not  oil  shipwrecked  ;  he  did  ^^^y  *>nt  that  docs  not  convoy  the  coitccI  nieanina, 
«^»  ,:«M  ♦/>  #i».»n;*  i»j-  •»-♦  -«  .  «-  ♦^^  for  t  herein  CTcater  latitude  of  subject  in  "  AVf  «(«■•• 
not   jield    to   despair— his  nature   was   too  t,,„„  ^.^^j/f  i,^  presumable  from  "fairytale." 

buovant  for  that.  He  prayed  to  God  for  help,  The  popularity  of  these  **JCvent^r  "  in  the  north, 
and'  when  the  clouds  gathered  darkest,  a  hght  ""^^  throughout  Uermany,  etc.,  » incredible. 
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with  undiminished  success.  Also  in  1835,  he 
'produced  the  most  enthusiastic  and  highly- 
esteemed  of  all  his  works — **  The  Improvisa- 
tore,**  translated  into  English  by  Mary  Howitt. 
In  1836,  was  published  "  O.  T."  (a  novel) ; 
and  also  "  Part  and  Meet "  (an  idyllic  drama, 
for  th»  stage).  In  1837,  appeared  "  Only  a 
Fiddler!"  (a  novel).  During  the  next  two 
years,  he  brought  out  several  poems,  and  in 
1839,  "  The  Invisible  on  Sprogii "  (a  farce).* 
In  1840,  he  produced  the  "  Mulatto  "  (a  ro- 
mantic drama),  and  this  was  quickly  followed 
by^  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  The  Moorish  Girl." 
He  visited  Italy  a  second  time,  in  1840 ;  and 
on  his  return,  appeared  (in  1842)  his  very  de- 
lightful work,  "  The  Poet's  Bazaar,"  most  ad- 
mirably translated  into  English  by  Beckwith. 
After  that,  "A  Picture  Book  without  Pic- 
tures," and  a  volume  of  poems.  His  last 
novel  was  "  The  Two  Baronesses,"  also  trans- 
lated by  Beckwith.  A  long  poem,  called 
•*  Ahasuerus,"  followed.  His  own  "  Autobiog- 
raphy "  alone  remains  to  be  mentioned ;  and 
V  a  new  work  is  preparing  for  early  publication 
in  England. 

Andersen  has  travelled  throughout  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Greece, 
Sweden,  etc.,  and  many  a  glowing  ]3age  of 
description  has  he  given  the  world  of  the 
scenes  he  has  beheld.  He  has  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  in  every  land  he  has  visited. 
He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  four 
different  countries.  PcrhajMi  fewer  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English,  than 
most  other  Eurojtean  languages.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  Swedish, 
German,  and  French,  and  have  enjoyed  a 
large  circulation  in  the  respective  countries. 
Some  of  his  works  have  appeared  in  Russian 
and  Dutch.  Nay,  a  number  of  his  poems 
have  even  been  translated  into  the  Greenland 
language,  and  are  said  to  be  sung  daily  by 
the  hardy  natives  of  the  regions  of  **  thick- 
ribbed  ice ! " 

Rarely  a  week  passes  without  one  or  more 
small  ])oems  by  Andersen  appearing  in  the 
daily  journals  of  Copenhagen.  Never  was 
any  poem  of  his  heard  for  the  first  time 
under  such  intensely  affecting  circumstances 
as  the  one  on  the  death  of  CEhlenschlccger, 
the  digUr-konge  (poet-king)  of  Scandinavia. 

♦  SprogO  means  litcmlly  "lapgnnge  island.** 
It  ift  situnted  iu  the  Grout  Belt,  bet  ween  Corsner, 
in  Zealand,  and  Nyborg,  in  Faun. 
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As  the  body  of  that  poet  was  being  conveyed 
to  the  tomb,  on  the  36th  of  January,  1850, 
the  immense  procession  stopped  opposite  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  verses, 
by  his  bosom  friend  Andersen,  composed  for 
the  occasion,  were  sung  over  the  inanimate 
remains.  Andersen's  *•  Farvel  "  (farewell)  to 
CBhlenschlsger,  a  noble  tribute,  was  published 
on  the  same  day  in  the  Copenhagen  "  Foedre- 
landet  "  (Fatherland),  a  daily  paper. 

There  is  no  English  author  to  whom  An- 
dersen can  be  fitly  compared — Goldsmith, 
perhaps,  alone  excepted.  The  style  of  these 
two  authors  is,  however,  essentially  different. 
They  chiefly  resemble  one  another  in  the  be- 
nignancy  of  their  tone,  the  exquisite  play  of 
their  fancy,  their  truthfulness  to  nature,  their 
deep  feeling,  their  winning  geniality,  the  pur^ 
pureum  lumen  which  they  throw  around  their 
ideals  of  loveliness.  But  Andersen  is  far  more 
impassioned,  more  enthusiastic,  more  imagina- 
tive, more  abrupt,  than  Goldsmith.  His  man- 
nerism is  purely  original,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  be,  in  its  degree,  inimitable.  There  is  a 
charm  in  his  way  of  telling  the  most  ordinary 
every-day  occurrences  that  everybody  feels,  but 
which  is  too  subtle  to  be  described.  Who  but 
Andersen  could  sit  down,  and  pen  a  delightful 
chapter  on  the  fact,  that  his  old  boots weretoom 
ovt9  He  has  done  this,  in  his  **  Poet's  Bazaar,'' 
in  a  way  which  irresistibly  enchains  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  although,  in  any  other  hands  but 
his,  the  subject  would  have  proved  ludicrous 
and  absurd.  He  has  a  loving  heart,  and  an 
imagination  steeped  in  poesy.  He  thus  sees 
every  thing  through  a  medium  so  different 
from  the  majority  of  people,  that  when  he 
tells  us  his  sensations  and  thoughts  about  any 
object  whatever,  we  are  amazed  and  delighted 
to  recognize  our  homely  household  familiars 
dressed  up  in  garbs  celestial.  It  roust  not  be 
supposed  that  he  lets  his  imagination  run 
riot  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  He 
makes  his  Pegasus  feel  the  restraint  of  bit 
and  curb.  His  religion  is  unfeigned,  and, 
from  childhood,  has  been  of  a  deep,  absorbing 
character  ;  but  it  is  the  religion  of  the  heart 
and  soul,  not  the  lip-service  of  the  mere  pro- 
fessor. He  does  not  wear  his  faith  pinned  on 
his  sleeve,  to  be  seen  by  the  world ;  but  he 
walks  humbly  with  his  God  in  secret,  and  a 
manly,  touching  spirit  of  Christianity  ])er^•ades 
all  his  writings,  and  influences  all  his  daily 
actions.  A  profound  philosopher  he  is  not; 
I  neither  is  he  pre-eminent  for  bis  knowledge 
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of  human  nature  in  all  its  depthn.  He  never 
makes  n  set  attempt  ot  moralizing;  but  he 
scotters  the  seeds  of  good-will,  fnith,  hope, 
and  charity  with  a  profuse  hand.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  keep  one  great  aim  in  view  in  any 
of  his  works,  hut  he  simply  and  trustingly 
weaves  "  pictures,"  luminous  with  sympathy, 
radiant  wiih  hope.  The  great  secret  of  his 
power  is  in  speaking  unpremeditatedly  and 
unreservedly,  from  the  'heart  to  the  heart. 
He  appeals  to  all  the  finer  and  more  enno- 
bling feelings  and  aspirations  of  humanity, 
and  never  ajipeals  in  vain.  He  desires  to 
reconcile  us  to  our  lot  in  life — to  show  us 
that  we  are  surrounded  with  the  elements  of 
joy  and  happiness,  if  we  will  but  make  use 
of  them — to  induce  us  to  feel  the  holy  truth, 
that  we  are  all  children  of  one  Father,  heirs 
to  immortality,  brothers  in  spirit  and  in  flesh. 
This  he  does,  not  by  dry-bone  disquisitions, 
but  by  touches  of  the  kind  which  *'  make  the 
world  one  kin."  In  a  word,  he  emphatically 
finds  **  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing;''  and  realizes  his  own  happiness  in 
diffusing  happiness  around. 

In  person,  Andersen  is  extremely  tall,  with 
a  slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  a  some- 
what peculiar  gait.  Ilis  head  is  well  devel- 
oped ;  his  features  are  open  and  cordial  as 
his  nature,  and  there  is  a  sparkle  ond  lumi- 
nous depth  in  his  eye  eminently  suggestive  of 
indwelling  poetic  ])ower.  His  manners  are 
peculiarly  frank,  genial,  and  prepossessing. 
No  lilerory  man  in  any  country  has  enjoyed 
more  fitmiliarly  the  society  of  the  most  gifted 
spirits  of  the  age  than  he  has,  and  no  one  can 
pour  forth  such  inexhaustible  reminiscences 
of  their  conversation  and  daily  life.  Ander- 
sen is  naturally  of  a  wandering  disposition. 
He  is  not  a  "  ))hilosophical  vagabond  ; "  but 
he  has  an  ardent  thirst  for  roaming  over 
foreign  parts,  not  to  **  spy  their  nakedness," 
nor  to  moralize  upon  their  scale  of  civilization, 
but  to  note  every  little  touching  or  fanciful 
scene  that  falls  whhin  the  sphere  of  his  desul- 
tory oliservalion,  and  to  work  up  the  most 
simple  incidents  into  charming  **  ))ictures,"  as 
he  delights  to  denominate  his  sketches.  Much 
ns  he  has  sojourned  in  different  countries,  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  he  can- 
not speak  any  language  but  his  own ;  at  any 
rate,  not  at  all  with  facility.  Like  many 
highly  imaginative  men,  he  is  a  very  poor 
linguist ;  and  I  have  heard  his  friends  marvel 
liow  it  is  he  monogea  to  well  among  people 
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with  whom  he  can  with  difficulty  make  him- 
self understood.  Moreover,  once  out  of 
Scandina\*ia,  let  him  travel  wherever  he  may, 
he  would  not  meet  with  one  educated  man  in 
ten  thousand  capable  of  conversing  with  him 
in  a  language  so  little  cultivated  by  foreigners 
as  Danish ;  and  the  number  of  his  own  coun- 
tr)'men  scattered  abroad  must  necessarily  be 
very  small.  A  sort  of  instinct  seems  to  guide 
him,  in  lieu  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  The 
Danish  language  is  by  no  means  either  plastio 
or  copious.  Those  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  merits  of  both  languages, 
say  that  some  of  Beckwiih*s  translations  of 
Andersen's  works  read  better  than  the  orig- 
inal itself.  Moreover,  Andersen  is  an  author 
peculiarly  difficult  to  translate,  owing  to  the 
intensely  vivid  imagery  which  jMjrvades  every 
sentence;  and  it  is  a  hopeless  task  for  any 
translator  to  dream  of  doing  justice  to  his 
fine  qualities,  unless  he  himself  possesses  very 
considerable  power  of  language,  and  kindred 
poetic  feelings  and  fancy. 

Wanderer  as  Andersen  is,  and  enthusiastic 
cally  as  he  speaks  of  fair  southern  climes,  he 
nevertheless  is  passionately  attached  to  h^'^ 
"Scandinavian  home,"  as  he  calls  it;  an> 
when  on  his  frequent  wanderings,  many  a  sigh 
does  he  send  towards  his  loved  fatherland, 
gamle  Danmark  (old  Denmark);  and  many 
a  yearning  remembrance  of  his  endeared 
Danish  friends  does  he  gratefully  indulge  in. 
His  "  home  "  is  Copenhagen  ;  ond  there,  at 
the  present  time,  he  resides,  leading  a  very 
quiet,  frugal,  regular  life.  His  circumstances 
are  easy.  He  dresses  fashionably,  and  with 
notable  neatness,  and  is  a  frequent  and  wel- 
come visitor  in  the  best  society.  His  conver- 
sation is  lively  and  interesting;  his  manners 
amiable,  winning,  and  gentlemanlike.  He  is 
emphatically  a  kind-hearted  man,  happy  in 
his  vocation,  his  wide  circle  of  dei*ply-attached 
friends,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  world. 
None  can  make  his  ])ersonal  acquaintance, 
without  speedily  entertaining  a  feeling  of  sin- 
cere esteem  for  the  man,  as  well  as  admira- 
tion for  the  poet.  He  is  honestly  proud  of 
the  fruits  of  his  genius,  and  is  tremblingly 
sensitive  to  the  satirical  attacks  tiiey  have 
from  time  to  time  been  subjected  to.  Such 
onslaughts  are  the  common  penalties  to  which 
celebrity  has  ever  been  liable,  and,  in  his  case, 
they  are  mainly  attributable  to  sheer  envy  on 
the  part  of  less  gifted  and  less  fortunate  aspir- 
ants.   It  is  related  that  Andersen  and  his 
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mott  able,  ns  well  at  most  bitter,  literary  foe, 
happened  to  meet  at  Rome,  and  from  that 
time  forward  became  warm  and  constant 
firiends. 

Andersen  haa  a  most  extraordinary  affec- 
tion for  children,  and  will  play  with  them  for 
hours  together,  joining  heart  and  soul  in  their 
•porta,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  their  enjoy- 
ments, laughing  and  rollicking  with  them  as 
though  he  were  himself  a  child  once  more.  I 
haTe  indeed  heard,  that  when  Andersen  had 
attained  an  age  when  some  precocious  youths 
would  liave  been  inditing  "  a  sonnet  to  their 
mistress'  eyebrows,"  he  was  wont  to  privately 
indulge  in  dressing  dolls  and  other  pursuits 
of  very  young  children.  However  this  may 
be,  I  can,  at  any  rate,  vouch  for  the  fact,  that 
he  docs  at  this  day  respond  to  the  feelings 
■nd  aspirations  of  children  in  a  most  remark- 
able degree ;  and  he  is  never  ha])pier  than 
when  he  gets  a  merry  group  of  little  ones 
around  him,  eagerly  listening  to  the  omusing 
fhiry  tales  he  extemporizes  for  their  especial 
gratification. 

He  has  never  married ;  and,  according  to 
Copenhagen  gossip,  he  never  will.  A  Danish 
lady  told  me  that  he  hcu  been  in  love— once, 
and  once  only — but  probably  never  will  be 
again.  Her  stotement  is  strikingly  confirmed 
by  a  sweet  little  poem  of  his,  entitled  **  What 
I  love,'*  in  which  occur  the  lines — 

''And  woman!   oh  one  only  over  gain'd  my 

heart, 
But  the  became  a  bride :  compelled  from  her  to 

part, 
I  love  the  sad  remembrance  chcrish'd  in  my 

breast." 

When  it  is  considered  that  Andersen,  like 
Goldsmith,  habitually  introduces  in  his  writ- 
ings snatches  of  his  varied  personoi  ex]}eri- 
enrcs  with  undoubted  fidelity,  and  that  he 
ever  8])eaks  unfeignedly.from  tiic  heart,  these 
lines  seem  to  settle  the  question.  So  far  ns 
fraternal  friendships  with  the  angelic  portion 
of  our  race  is  concerned,  Andersen  has  ever 
had  his  share.  Among  the  Scandinavian  celeb- 
rities of  the  fair  sex  with  whom  he  has  for 
many  years  been  on  terms  of  unreserved  inti- 
macy, are  Jenny  Lind,  Miss  Bremer,  and 
Frue  Flygare  Carl6n.  He  has  paid  touching 
tributes  to  the  genius  and  goodness  of  Jenny 
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in  one  of  his  works.  With  regard  to  Fruo 
Flygare  Carl^n,  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  her  reputation  as  a  novelist  far  transcenda 
that  of  Miss  Bremer  in  their  native  country 
— Sweden.  I  found,  throughout  Norway,  and 
even  so  far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  the  North 
Ca])e  itself,  site  is  literally  loved  by  all  classea 
for  her  delightful  fictions.  The  Swedes  them- 
selves told  me  that  Miss  Bremer  is  only  a 
**  parlor  novelist " — meaning  that  she  dehne- 
ates  merely  the  life  of  tlie  upper  classes  of 
society  in  her  beautiful  works,  and  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  foreign  reader  that  Sweden 
must  be  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise-^which 
it  most  certainly  is  not. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said  con- 
cerning the  portrait  of  Andersen,  accompany- 
ing this  paper.  Last  March  I  called  at  his 
rooms  in  Nyehavn  By  ens  Side,  on  the  morning 
of  my  departure  for  Norway.  Ue  showed  me 
a  great  variety  of  engraved  portraits  of  him- 
self, wishing  me  to  select  one.  I  preferred 
that  he  should  make  his  own  choice,  and  ha 
accordingly  took  a  Swedish  lithographed  one, 
which  he  considered  the  most  faithful.  He 
was  about  to  sign  his  autograph  at  the  foot, 
when  he  suddenly  rose  from  the  table,  and» 
taking  a  volume  from  his  book-case,  turned 
its  leaves  rapidly  over.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  he  wanted  it  for,  as  it  was  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Beckwith's  English  translation  of  his 
"  Poet's  Bazaar."  He  carefully  copied  a  sen- 
tence from  this  translation,  writing  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  portrait,  and  appending  his  signa- 
ture. When  he  presented  it  to  me,  I  read 
with  a  thrill  of  emotion  the  words — 

**  The  first  moment  of  arrival  at  home,  is, 
however,  tlie  bouquet  of  the  whole  voyage ! 
Hans  Christun  Andersen." 

Nothing  could  be  more  finely  appropriate 
than  this,  for  I  was,  and  am,  a  wanderer,  long 
away  from  my  kindred  and  home.  Even  yet, 
I  have  not  seen  that  loved  home  again  ;  but 
should  God  vouchsafe  me  the  felicity  of  once 
more  standing  beneath  the  roof  that  sheltered 
my  natal  day,  I  doubt  not  that'  from  the 
depths  of  my  beating  heart  will  gunli  forth  in 
broken  accents  the  prophetic  words  of  my 
friend — the  gentle  and  giiled  poet  of  Scandi> 
navia! 
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From  The  North  British  Beview. 
L  The  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  More :  ride 
Erasmi  Epistoloe  aliquot  eruditorum 
viroi-UMj  BaRileae,  1520;  Fragmenta 
qufirundam  Thomas  Mori  Epistolarum 
ad  Johannem  Cochloeumt  Lipsitc,  1536 ; 
Works  mentioned  below,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Morels  Enqlish  Works,    Cawood,  Waley, 

and  Tottell,  1557. 

3.  Morels  Latin  Works,    Basle,  1563;  Lou- 

vain,  1566;  Leipsic,  1689. 

4.  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    By  his 

Son-in-law,  William    Roper.      Singer's 
Edition,  1822. 

5.  Tres  Thoma*,    By  T.  Stapleton.    Colonice 

Agrip.,  1612.* 

The  biography  of  Sir  Thomas  More  re- 
mains yet  to  be  written.  His  bio^rraphers, 
from  his  son-in-law,  lloper,  down  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  upon 
the  bright  side  of  his  character — the  beauty 
of  his  domestic  life,  his  brilliant  public  career, 
his  calm  and  wonderful  death — while  thev 
have  too  much  ignored  his  zeal  against  heresy, 
his  persecution  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  his 
taking  the  wrong  side  in  one  of  the  greatest 
struggles  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

They  have  unwisely  left  to  naturally  hostile 
historians  the  work  of  toning  down  their 
saintly  ]}ortrait  into  the  hues  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  therefore,  if  the  dark  spots  and 
shadows  have  been  touched  in  with  too  rough 
a  hand,  they  must  take  a  full  share  of  the 
blame  upon  themselves. 

They  must  not  wonder  that  M.  D'Aubignb's 
artistic  eve  should  not  see  in  More  the  Soc- 
rates  which  they  have  done,  but  the  "fanatic/^ 
vibrating  between  "  two  o])posite  poles,  world- 
liness  and  asceticism,"  "  addicted  to  jesting  in 
the  daytime,  and  expiating  his  gayety  by 
scourgings  at  night ;  "  t  or  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Bible,"  so  laudable  a 
hero-worshipper  of  Tindale,  should  think  him 
a  ** freethinker ; "  J  or  that,  in  making  a  hero 

♦  Tho  ahovo  nro  the  rcnl  authorities  for  tho 
biography  of  Sir  Thomns  Aloro.  Tho  Life  by  Cro8- 
acro  ^lofe,  which  is  ])ci']ini)<i  tho  most  quoted,  is 
taken  almost  eiitin»ly  from  lloner  mid  Stapleton, 
and  hns  little  original  merit,  lloper  lived  sixteen 
years  under  Morc's  roof,  nnd  married  his  fiivoritc 
daughter.  J>taj)leton  derived  his  infonnation,  he 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  fn)m  J)r.  Clnncnt,  who  I'.ad 
been  brought  up  in  Morc's  h(>u«e,  from  JtJtn  Unrrh, 
who  was  l^Iore's  private  Feerotary,  IVoin  WilUnm 
Jiastell^  who  w'ixs  ^lore's  nephew,* and  fi-om  .lohn 
Haywood,  who  was  for  many  years  liis  familiar 
friend.  All  these  men  were  (he  says)  "in  com- 
muni  exilio  "  with  liim  on  account  of  the  changes 
in  religion  in  England. 

t  Histor}'  f  f  tho  Kofonnation,  lik.  17,  chap.  x. 

I  Tho  Annals  of  tho  ICnglish  Bible,  by  Christo- 
pher AndcTBOD,  vol.  L  438-9. 


of  the  portly  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Mf. 
Froude  should  lay  to  More's  charge  "  ilieffai 
acts  of  iyranny^*  nnd  even  liint  that  "  t  Aur 
darker  indictment  might  be  drawn."!  Hero- 
worshippers  always  must  be  iconoclastic.  It 
is  not  oflen  that  the  persecutor  can  stand  tidt 
by  side  in  Fame's  tenlple  with  the  martyr,  or 
the  victim  with  the  tyrant.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  More's  niche  should  be  cleared 
by  the  adorers  of  the  Protestant  Keformera 
of  Henry  VIII.,  if  for  nothing  else,  yet  In 
order  to  surround  those  heroes  with  that  sub- 
lime solitude,  which  to  their  worshipper* 
seems  fitting  to  their  greatness. 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  historians  or^ 
weak  enough  to  fall  into  this  natural  error,  it 
becomes  needful  that  others  should  follow  in 
their  track,  quietly  restoring  to  their  niches 
the  heroes  thus  recklessly  thrown  down.  And 
if  we  undertake  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  More, 
it  is  not  because  we  wish  to  undo  their  work, 
to  underrate  either  the  Reformers  or  King 
Henry,  but  simply  because  our  common  object 
is  to  reach  the  truth ;  and  wc  feci  that  they 
themselves  will  be  the  first  to  thank  us  for 
setting  right  what,  in  their  haste  or  error, 
they  have  wronged. 

The  main  point  in  which  biographers  and 
historians  alike  have  ciTcd,  is  in  having  alto- 
gether failed  to  realize  the  histor}'  of  More**! 
mental  struggles,  with  the  religious  stormi 
and  revolutions  which  so  convulsed  the  world 
in  his  day — a  history  which  forms  the  only 
real  key  to  the  problem  of  his  life.  Our  task 
will  therefore  very  much  consist  in  suppl}ing 
this  key.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  mainly  rely 
upon  what  has  hitlierto  been  too  much  lost 
sight  of — the  evidence  not  only  of  More's  pub- 
lished works,  but  especially  of  his  private 
letters  to  his  friends. 

These  have  been  Itft  to  lie  scattered  over 
the  literature  of  the  period.  Many  of  them 
are  to  be  found  with  those  of  Erasmus.  A- 
few  fragments  were  published  by  Cochleus. 
Stapleton  carefully  transcribed  others  in  bis 
exile,  and  preserved  them  in  his  "Tres 
Thoma»."  More's  prison  letters  found  their 
way  into  his  Knglish  works ;  and  a  few  more 
were  published  in  his  lifetime,  or  waited  till 
Queen  Marj-'s  reign  before  thoysawthe  light 
Gathered  mostly  from  these  sources,  we  have 
before  us  a  series  which  numbers  altogether 
no  fewer  than  eighty  |  letters — a  series,  in 

♦  Froudc's  IIistor\'  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73-8SL 

t  Kraser'8  Mag.,  Ko.  345,  p.  870. 

I  /.e.   exclusive  of   those  written  upon  stats 
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the  light  of  which  More's  hiogmphen  might 
long  ago  hove  done,  what,  in  their  default,  we 
have  now  undertaken  to  do. 

From  the  first  letter*  in  our  aeries,  aided 
by  a  hint  of  Stapleton'8.t  we  learn  that  the 
■oul  of  Master  More,  at  what  may  be  called 
the  starting-point  of  his  life,  was  mpteriously 
knit  in  a  kind  of  hero-worship  to  the  soul  of 
the  learned  and  pious  Italian,  Pico  della 
MirandulOf  the  great  linguist,  who,  probably 
under  the  preaching  of  Saronarola,!  was 
transformed  from  the  proud  vaunter  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  into  the  pious  and  humble 
student  of  the  Bible. 

Another  letter  incidentally  points  out  how 
this  came  to  pass,  by  revealing  a  fact  equally 
important,  m'z.,  that  More's  early  and  most 
intimate  English  friends  were  Colet,  Orocine, 
Linacret  and  L%llyj% — every  one  of  whom, 
curiously  enough,  had  but  recently  come  home 
from  Italy,  and^ome,  if  not  all  of  Hiemyfrom 
Florence  itself  \\ 

These  students  had  drunk  in  the  spirit  of 
the  revival  of  learning  at  the  very  fountain- 
head,  during  the  lifetime  of  Pico,  and  for  the 
most  part  under  his  eye.  Before  they  left 
Italy  Pico  died  ;••  and,  shortly  after  their  re- 
turn to  England,  we  find  Colet,  Grocine,  and 
Linacre  studying  Greek  with  More  and  Eras- 
mus at  Oxford.tt  In  this  way,  doubtless,  it 
was,  that  Pico's  life  and  writings  came  into 
More's  hands,  and  that  he,  Erasmus,  and  his 
four  English  friends,  became  knit  together, 
heart  and  soul,  in  the  cause  of  the  revival  of 
learning.  The  connection  behveen  Florence 
and  England  in  this  respect  cannot  be  doubted. 

But  the  same  clue  may  lead  us  still  further. 

To  have  been  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Florence,  while  these  men  were  there,  was 

bnsine^ff,  which  oro  to  be  found  among  tho  State 
Papers  of  Henry  VI II. 

*  More  to  Joytnct  lAxgh.    Mors*8  English  Works. 

t  Trcs  Thomne,  102. 

\  Sec  Snvoiian)I:rs  Sermon  upon  the  death  of 
Pico,  in  Morc'B  translation  of  Fico*«  life,  published 
about  1510,  and  included  in  Moro'e  English  Works, 
p.  9. 

^  •*  Cum  Grocino,  Linacro,  et  Lillo  nostro  tem- 
pus  transfigaui." — Mort  to  CoUt,  Tres  ThomoB, 
165. 

I)  Linacre  had  shared  the  tuition  of  Lorenzo  do 
lledici*s  own  sons.  Grocine  also  had  studied  un- 
der Politian  and  Cholcondylns;  and  so  most  prob- 
ably had  Colttj  as  he  spent  some  time  in  Italy.  If 
Lilly  did  not  study  at  Florence^  he  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  have  visited  it. — Pault  Jovii  Khg.^  146. 
TiraUtmh\  i^oi'ia  dill.  Lett.  Jtal.^  vol.  vi.  pt.  2.  p. 
382,  edit.  Iloma,  1764.  KnirhVt  Life  of  Colet,  p. 
24.     llarfar(ti  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  L  67. 

**  In  1404. 

tt  In  1407. 
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not  alone  to  have  drunk  at  the  fountain-head 
of  learning.  It  was  also  to  have  come  face 
to  face,  on  the  one  hand.,  with  Bomet  at  a 
time  when  Alexander  VI.  was  her  Pope,  when 
poison  and  the  stiletto  were  the  weapons  with 
which  her  sons  openly  gambled  with  Satan  for 
church  preferment  and  the  "  cure  of  souls ; " 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Savonarola, 
while  as  yet  his  fire  was  holy,  and  his  star  had 
not  become  clouded  in  the  mists  of  his  later 
years.  When  we  mark  well  what  the  great 
preacher  of  San  Marco  was — what  his  fiery 
and  all  but  prophetic  preaching  was — how, 
day  after  day,  his  wild  words  went  forth 
against  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  times,  spar- 
ing nothing,  heeding  nothing — how  they  told 
their  tale  upon  the  conscience  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  of  Pico,  of  Ficini,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  crowds  of  Florence — and  when  we  con* 
sider  how  that  these  English  students,  min* 
gling  as  they  did  with  these  men  in  daily 
intercourse,  must  have  heard  the  story  of  Sa- 
vonarola's visit  to  the  dying  Lorenzo,  per* 
haps  even  from  Politian  himself,* — must  have 
known  all  about  the  sudden  change  in  Pjco't 
course  of  life,  wrought  probably  by  Savona- 
rola's preaching;  and,  more  than  all,  must 
some  of  them  have  themselves  listened  to 
that  preaching,  day  after  day;  and  how, 
Rome  herself  being  all  the  while  under  their 
eyes,  each  reported  scandal  must  have  added 
fuel  to  the  fire, — we  may  well  ask  whether 
they  can  have  come  back  to  England  un- 
touched by  that  fire  themselves.  And  when 
we  go  one  step  further,  and  mark  in  what  the 
reform  urged  by  the  great  Italian  consisted — 
how  different  it  was  from  that  of  Wycliffe  or 
Luther,  but  how  nearly  allied  it  was  to  that 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Colet  and 
More  urged  in  England, — we  trace  a  connec- 
tion between  Florence  and  England,  as  well 
in  the  matter  of  reform  as  in  that  of  the  re- 
vival of  learning. 

Savonarola  never  really  rebelled  against  the 
authority  of  the  churcb.  He  believed  in  her 
sacraments.  He  had  taken  her  vow.  He 
not  only  was  himself  a  monk,  but  he  urged 
Pico  to  become  onc.t  He  called  for  a  reform 
of  abuses  in  practice^  rather  than  for  any  rev* 
olution  in  doctnne.    He  demanded,  in  the 

*  Politian  wns  an  eye-witness  of  Savonarola's 
visit.  See  Letter  of  Politian  to  Antiquariut,  II- 
lustrium  Virorum  Epistoloe,  fols.  73-77.  1523  edi- 
tion. 

t  See  Savonaiolo*s  Sermon  on  tho  Death  of 
Pico,  ubi  supra. 
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church's  name,  that  she  should  be  swept  clean 
from  lier  sins.  And  such  we  shall  find  was 
the  kind  of  reform  whose  spirit  tlicse  English 
students  ]iad  caught,  perhaps  from  Savonarola 
himself,  and  which  the  kindred  nature  of 
More  soon  caught  from  them. 

From  Florence  we  turn  now  to  London, 
and,  threading  our  woy  between  the  over- 
honging  gable-ends,  wliich,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  shut  hi  its  narrow, 
unpaved  streets,  pass  on  till  we  reach  thq 
Charterhouse.  Here,  in  a  lonely  chamber, 
near  to  the  Carthusian  Monastery,  we  find 
young  Master  More.  There  is  nothing  of 
classic  elegance  in  either  his  figure  or  his 
features.  His  chesnut  hair  falls  over  his 
forehead.  His  gait  and  dress  have  an  air 
of  carelessness  about  them.  His  gray  eye 
sparkles  with  native  wit,  and  gives  life  to  his 
Saxon  face,  and  its  otherwise  serious  and 
earnest  expression.  His  Greek  and  Latin 
books,  and  one  or  two  French  ones,  and  his 
lyre,  lie  about  him  in  his  cell,  revealing  the 
refined  nature  of  his  tastes.*  I3ut  "  his  inner 
sharp  shirt  of  hair,''  and  those  "  knotted 
cords,"  and  that  log  which  lies  under  his 
head  during  his  short  nights,  speak  of  vigils 
and  fasts,  t  and  tell  us  that  his  quick  and 
buoyant  nature  has,  against  its  natural  bent, 
been  schooled  by  a  tcill  of  more  than  usual 
power  into  the  routme  of  the  so-called  "  re- 
ligious "  life. 

The  steps  which  have  led  to  this  iiavc  been 
simple  enough.  After  leaving  Oxford,  and 
ending  his  legal  studies,  at  twenty-two  he  en- 
tered Parliament;  and  as  almost  his  first 
speech  and  vote — being  against  a  subsidy 
claimed  by  the  king  under  the  instigation  of 
Empson  and  Dudley — by  their  boldness 
offended  his  avaricious  majesty,  he  soon  found 
his  father  in  prison,  and  himself  obliged  to 
retire  at  once  from  all  public  lifc4  Thus  he 
had  early  found  out  the  emptiness  of  the 
world's  objects  of  ambition — he  had  soon 
learned  to  call  them,  as  he  did  in  after  life, 
"  i/flry,  ffoldcii  drcams^from  wliich  we  cannot 
help  awakint;  whcji  we  die."  Thus  checked 
in  his  career  in  the  outer  world,  he  had  natu- 
rally sought  what  the  church  taught  him  was 
a. far  holier  career,  within   the  walls  of  the 

*  Trcs  Thoma»,  1C7. 

t  "  Adoloscens  quippe  usus  ost  cilin'o,  hnmi 
'cnbnbnt,  ct  vol  in  Fcnmno  frequenter  vol  trunco 
capiti  supposito  donniobut.  In  vigiliis  ct  jejuiiiis 
rcquens  enit." — Tns  Thutntr^  161. 

I  Kopor's  Life,  Singer's  edition,  p.  7.  Cresacr« 
More's  Life  of  More,  pp.  44,  46. 


cloister.  Colet  no  doubt  advised  him  to  do 
this,  for  he  himself  longed  to  do  the  same. 

And  now,  with  Lilly  at  a  companion,  h« 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  monkish  lifec 
But  four  years'  experience  has  taught  bim 
what  it  really  is,  and  his  pure  mind  shrinks 
from  its  contamination.  More  than  this,  ha 
finds  his  scourgings  and  vigils  do  not  maka 
him  or  his  companions  one  whit  the  holier 
or  better.  And  so,  as  he  had  rather  (says 
Erasmus)  be  a  pure  layman  than  an  impun 
monk,*  he  makes  up  his  mind,  instead  of 
taking  the  final  vow,  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  cloister  forever.  Having  cautiously  token 
no  vow,  he  can  do  this  without  breaking  the 
ties  which  bind  him  to  the  church. 

How  different  from  tempestuous  Luthei^ 
who  at  this  very  moment  t  is  rushing  heodr 
long,  driven  by  the  storm  within  him,  into  Ut 
vow !  He  at  once  rivets  on  the  fetters ;  and 
when,  a  few  years  hence,  he  shall  feel  their 
thraldom,  he  will  burst  them  as  Samson  his 
green  withes,  and  stand  upon  the  church  like 
a  lion  on  his  prey. 

More  and  Luther  were  bom  and  fitted 
each  for  his  appointed  task,  and  tlie  nature 
that  was  needed  for  the  one  was  not  needed 
for  the  other.  Luther's  work  has  been  called, 
by  common  consent,  the  Reformation,  and 
himself  a  Reformer.  In  truth,  that  work  was 
a  religious  revolution,  and  Luther's  nature 
was  tliat  of  a  religious  revolutionist.  Like 
the  eagle's,  it  loved  to  soar  upon  the  tempest* 
and  to  be  the  playmate  of  the  storm.  But 
not  so  with  Master  More.  However  quick 
his  sense  of  truth  and  error,  liowever  sharp 
his  wit,  and  keen  his  satire,  when  pointed 
upon  what  lie  sees  to  be  error,  the  well  of 
reverence  in  his  heart,  for  all  that  the  pasi 
has  handed  down  to  him  hallowed  by  its 
memories,  is  by  far  too  deep  in  its  source,  and 
still  in  its  fiowings,  to  admit  of  its  ever  bub> 
bling  up  into  revolution.  He  has  an  aged 
father,  a  venerable  judge  ;  and  he  will  daily, 
and  in  public,  kneel  for  the  blessing  of  that 
father,  till  his  death.  There  is  a  church  in 
which  he  has  been  cradled  ;  and  freely  as  he 
may  satirize  her  follies  and  her  faults,  that 
church  will  be  his  until  he  shall  die  upon  the 
scaffold  in  her  fiiith. 

"  MiUuit  ipitnr  maritus  esse  cnstns  quam 
05    imnurus.*' — Krasmut    to   JIuttoru      K; 


ros. 


cenlos    inipuru». 
Kpi»t.,  I.onti..  53G. 

t  More  left  the  Charterhouse  nn«l  Tnarricd  proV 
nblv  iu  1505  or  150€.  Lutlier  bccamo  a  mouk  in 
1505. 
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It  18  thus,  ihat,  differing  from  Luther  in  his 
Tcry  nature,  the  retirement  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  experience  of  its  evils,  have  brought 
about  in  liis  mind  no  revolutionary  outburst, 
but  only  a  longing  for  reform — a  sad  feeling, 
that  even  the  church  herself  needs  it.  It  is 
tiius  that  he  is  ready  to  join  in  a  reform  of 
the  Savonarola  type,  but  by  nature  is  unfitted 
to  join  in  one  which  only  the  bolder  spirits 
of  a  Wycliffe  or  a  Luther  can  dare  to  push 
forward. 

More,  OS  we  liave  said,  is  resolved  to  be  a 
pure  layman,  rather  than  an  impure  monk, 
lie  has,  moreover,  the  ideal  of  his  pattern 
hero,  Pico,  a  layman  in  spite  of  Savonarola, 
floating  in  his  mind.  He  next  seeks  out  for 
himself,  in  accordance  with  his  church's  teach- 
ings, "  a  ghostly  father,"  *  "  the  cunningist 
physician  for  his  soul  that  he  can  find,"  to 
direct  him  in  his  path.  He  knows  Dr.  Colet,t 
now  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  by  far  too  well  td 
have  any  doubts  in  his  choice ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  chosen  a  man  more 
fitted  for  the  cure  of  souls. 

Englishmen  should  not  forget  the  name  of 
Dean  Colet.  He  seemed  indeed  to  have 
caught  the  mantle  of  Savonarola.  Without 
the  wildness  and  the  fire  of  the  Italian,  he 
had  all  his  earnestness  and  zeal,  his  sense  of 
the  need  of  reform,  his  manly  and  fearless 
utterance  of  the  truth.  He  had  come  back 
from  Italy  far  more  deeply  impressed,  than  at 
that  time  Erasmus  was,  with  the  evil  which 
stalked  like  the  pestilence  in  darkness  under 
the  habit  of  the  monks,  and  the  necessity  of 
tearing  away  **  the  cobwebs  of  the  schoolmen  " 
from  the  plain  text  of  the  Bible4  And  while 
Erasmus  had,  as  he  confessed,  "  no  notion  of 
dying  for  his  religion,"  Colet  was  a  man 
ready  to  pass  through  the  fire,  if  need  be ; 
for  he  shared  with  More  that  strength  and 
promptness  of  will  which  made  conviction  a 
deed  in  a  moment.  Let  the  monks  try  as 
bard  as  they  like  to  heap  odium  upon  the 
study  of  Greek  out  of  jealousy  for  their  favor- 
ite Vulgate; — Greek  the  people  shall  be 
taught,  and  the  teaching  of  it  shall  be  secured 
to  all  generations,  as  firmly  at  least  as  a  mon- 
astic foundation.  What  if  it  cost  him  his 
])atrimony ;  it  shall  be  done.  So  while  Eras- 
mus publishes  his  Greek  Testament,  and 
More  urges  its  study  upon  his  friends,  Colet 

*  CreMcre  Moro's  Life  of  More,  p.  29. 
t  "  Quo  vitflcnrseccptore  moms  adolescens  ute- 
batur.**— Trei  Thomce,  160, 161. 
I  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  47-67. 


founds  und  endows  the  School  of  St.  Paul's  $ 
puts  his  and  More's  friend,  Lilly,  now  a  fa- 
mous grammarian  and  scholar,  at  its  head ; 
and  enlists  Erasmus  and  Grocine  in  the  work 
of  providing  it  with  school-books.  .  .  .  But 
Colet  was  greatest  in  his  pulpit.  Let  the 
monks  and  the  schoolmen  preach  Scotus  and 
Aquinas  as  loudly  as  they  like,  the  Bible  shall 
be  preached  in  spite  of  them  all.  Instead  of 
taking  his  texts  from  the  schoolmen,  he  takes 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  lectures  upon  them 
at  Oxford.*  And  when  he  is  made  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  he  seizes  the  favorable  moment, 
and  not  only  preaches  himself  from  the  Bible, 
but  does  not  rest  till  he  has  obtained  a  found- 
ation to  proride  for  theological  lectures  three 
days  in  the  week.f  He  even  gives  to  the 
people  some  parts  of  the  Bible  in  English, 
such  as  "the  Lord's  Prayer."!  When  we 
see  him,  at  the  opening  of  the  Convocation  of 
1511,  standing  alone  amongst  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England,  boldly  choosing  for  his 
text  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  Be  ye  not  con- 
formed to  this  world,  but  be  ye  reformed,** 
etc. ;  and  urging  his  unwilling  hearers  **  to 
mind  the  matter  of  the  church's  reformation," 
pressing  his  text  home  first  and  chiefly  to  the 
priests  and  bishops,  rebuking  them  for  their 
"  secular  and  worldly  living,"  "  their  feasts 
and  banqueting,"  "  their  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing," "  their  covetousness  in  seeking  nothing 
but  fat  benefices  and  high  promotions;  "  tell- 
ing them  plainly  his  mind,  that  the  heresies 
of  the  heretics  themselves  are  not  so  pestilent 
and  pernicious  to  the  people  as  the  evil  and 
wicked  lives  of  priests;  repeating  it  again  and 
again,  that  the  reformation  must  begin  with 
his  "reverend  fathers,  the  Lord  Bishops" 
who  sat  then  before  him  ;  and  finally,  whilst 
praying  them  to  excuse  his  boldness,  for  that 
"  he  has  spoken  out  of  very  zeal,"  yet  unable 
to  sit  down  without  reproaching  them  that, 
"  though  I  hey  are  often  gathered  together 
(to  speak  the  truth),  he  cannot  see  what  fruit 
to  the  church  comes  of  their  assemblies! "§ 
— and  when  we  find  him  again,  in  his  ever- 
memorable  sermon,  preached  before  the  king 
just  at  the  time  when  he  is  anxious  to  gain 
recruits  for  his  army  to  aid  in  the  European 
wars,  choosing  his  text  expressly  for  the  king, 
preaching  plainly  of  the  duty  of  reconciling 

*  Kniglit's  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  47,  etc. 
t  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  66,  70. 
i  Fox,  766,  1607  ed. 

\  The  Sermon  of  Doctor  Colette,  made  to  tbe 
ConvocatioD  at  Faulit. 
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the  differences  of  Christian  Btntes  and  princes, 
persuading  men  to  conquer  those  lusts  from 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  amongst 
them,  telling  the  people  that  those  wicked, 
worldly  men  who  fought  with  one  another  out 
of  hatred  and  ambition  did  not  fight  under 
the  banners  of  Christ,  but  under  the  ensigns 
and  tokens  of  the  devil,  showing  how  hard  it 
was  to  die  a  Christian  death  on  a  dav  of  bat- 
tie — how  few  undertake  a  war  but  in  malice, 
or  avarice  or  ambition  or  some  other  unwar- 
rantable ])assion  ;  and,  finally,  exhorting  that 
those  who  were  finishing  tlieir  warfare  under 
Christ's  banner  should  not  imitate  the  Alex- 
-nders,  and  Ctesars,  and  the  other  victorious 
princes,  but  their  own  humble  Master,  Jesus ;  * 
when  we  have  all  this  before  us,  at  a  time 
when,  as  yet,  Luther  is  an  unknown  monk, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  amongst  Reform- 
ers of  what  we  may  call,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction,  "  the  Savonarola  type."  there  was  one 
who  had  no  lack  of  honest  boldness  at  all 
events. 

But  we  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  Colet, 
because,  from  his  peculiar  relation  to  More, 
no  man  had  probably  a  greater  influence  upon 
his  character;  and  further,  because  such  was 
their  unity  of  feeling,  that  the  views  of  Dean 
Colct  may  be  almost  taken  as  the  views  of  his 
disciple. 

In  More*8  letter  to  Colet.t — one  of  those 
which  we  have  before  made  use  of,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  **  delighted  familiarity  *'  with 
the  Dean,  his  **  life  and  example,"  and 
"  weighty  sermons,**  by  which  he  had  often 
"  been  stirred  up  to  devotion,"  and,  •*  enjoying 
those  helps,  felt  himself  greatly  strengthened ; ' 
in  which,  too,  he  urges,  the  Dean  to  return  to 
his  town  duties,  for  that  in  his  absence  **  there 
come  into  the  pulpit  at  St.  PauPs  divers  men, 
whose  lives  so  jar  with  their  sayings  **|  that 
their  sermons  do  no  good  to  the  people, 
— we  hnve  full  evidence  how  implicit  was 
More*8  fiuth  in  Colet,  and  how  thoroughly  he 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  preaching.  And 
thus  the  mention  of  Colet  was  necessary,  if 
we  would  avoid  the  besetting  fault  of  a  mono- 
grn])h  which,  in  isolating  its  hero,  is  apt  to 
make  that  fire  appear  to  be  spontaneous, 
which  is  really  caught  by  a  kindred  soul  from 
the  altar  of  another's  heart. 

*  KnicIifR  Life  of  Colct,  pp.  203,  204;  and 
Krsisini  Kpist.,  Ltmd.,  709. 

t  Original,  Trrs  Thoin.T,  103;  trnnslntion,  Cros- 
acro  Morc'8  Life  of  lilore,  p.  21>. 

t  "  Vita  cum  vcrbi«  litigiit."— TVes  ThomtB,  164. 


But  we  must  also  bring  direct  eridenee  of 
More*s  own  views  in  his  early  manhood. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  the  "  Praise  of 
Folly,'*  written  by  Erasmus  daring  a  Tisit  at 
Master  More*B  in  1510, — a  satire  upon  the 
follies  of  the  times,  which  spoke  of  **  the  cheai 
of  indulgences  " — of  the  monks  and  religious 
orders,  "  a  great  part  of  whose  religion  d^ 
pends  upon  their  title^ — o/ popes,  cardinals, 
and  bishops,  who  gain  their  sees  "  by  simoni' 
acal  contracts,  and  buying  totes  in  the  coik 
dare,"  and  **  keep  them  by  poison  and  vith 
lence ; "  and  vet  a  satire  which  More  defended 
in  a  letter  to  Dorpius,  contending  that  it  was 
no  more  bitter  against  the  clergy  than  they 
deserved,  and  that  in  it  there  was,  in  his 
opinion,  nothing  which  could  be  rightly  cen- 
sured.* 

We  have  also  the  evidence  of  More'a  epi- 
grams. Could  he  have  written  more  bitingly 
on  monkish  confession  than  he  did  in  these 
lines  ? — 

"  A  sqaall  arose ;  the  vessel's  tossed ; 
The  sailors  fear  their  lives  arc  lost. 
i)ur  sins !  our  sins !  dismayc<l  tkcj  cry. 
Have  wrought  this  fatal  destiny. 

"  A  monk  it  chanced  was  of  the  crew. 
And  round  him  to  confess  they  drew ; 
Yet  still  the  restless  ship  is  tossed, 
And  still  they  fear  their  lives  are  lost ! 

"  One  sailor  (keener  than  the  rest) 
Cries,  *  With  our  sins  she's  still  oppressed  t 
Hcuvo  out  that  monk,  who  hears  them  all. 
And  then  full  well  she'll  ride  the  squall.' 

"  So  said,  so  done ;  with  one  accord 
They  threw  the  caitiff  overboard  , 
An<l  now  the  hark  l)cforc  the  gaio 
Scuds  with  light  IiuU  and  easy  sail."  t 

But  it  was  the  endless  rivalship,  the  quar- 
rels, and  emnity  between  the  various  roonastio 
sects,  against  which  More*s  mind  most  re- 
belled ;  and  perhaps  no  evidence  could  bring 
more  pointedly  before  us  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  religious  errors  of  his  day, 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  a  long  Latin 
letter  to  a  monk.|  in  which,  after  defending 
the  soundness  of  his  friend  Erasmus'  views 
and  his  Greek  New  Testament,  he  makes  very 

*  **  Mo:\  ?ontcnti:\,  iiiliil  sit  qti-nl  moncrl  dcbeat" 
— More  to  Ihrpiut,  Tlwmtt  Mori  Opera,  Basil, 
lot>3,  p.  42G. 

t  For  the  original  Latin,  sco  Thomne  Mori  Opera. 
r»asil,  p.  232;  tor  I  he  tmnslation,  Cay  ley's  Life  of 
More,  vol.  i.,  p.  270. 

I  •'  Epistola  Tlioina?  ^lori,  qua  rcfellit  rabiosam 
miilodicciuiain  moiinrhi  onin!«ilnm  jiixta  imlocti 
utquo  nrri>«;auti.s."  *'  Kpistola^  aliquot  crnd'tcxtim 
vinirum«  etc.,  Ba*!!,  1520,"  in  wliicli  there  arafour 
lottery  of  Morti'8.  Sco  also  Jortiu'a  Lilb  of  Eras- 
mus, Appendix,  p.  670. 
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pointed  and  seyere  comment  upon  the  irioeB 
and  errors  of  the  religious  orders.  We  the 
more  Trillingly  transfer  the  following  extract 
into  our  pnges,  seeing  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  has  l)een  hitherto  unquoted  by  Sir  Thomas 
More's  biographers : — 

**  How  many  men  are  there  to  be  met  with 
who  rely  far  more  upon  the  ceremonies  of 
their  own  sect  than  upon  the  precepts  of  Qod! 
.  .  .  How  many  place  more  value  in  wliat  is 
peculiar  to  their  order  than  in  what  is  com- 
mon to  Christendom!  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  any 
new  thing.  It  is  what  Christ  long  ago  de- 
nounced to  His  chosen  people, — *Ye  make 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your 
traditions.'  .  .  .  There  are  numbers  enough 
who  would  be  afraid  that  the  devil  would  come 
upon  them  and  carry  them  away  alive  into 
hell,  if  thev  were  to  set  aside  their  usual  garb, 
whom  nothing  can  move  when  they  are  grasp- 
ing to  get  money  together.  ...  I  once  knew 
a  man  (devoted  to  the  religious  life),  one  of 
that  class  who  would  now-a-days  be  thought 
'most  religious!'  He  was  no  mere  novice, 
but  had  passed  many  years  in  what  they  call 
*  regular  observances,'  and  had  even  set  over 
a  convent.  Being  more  careful  of  monastic 
rites  than  of  the  precepts  of  God,  this  man 
slid  down  from  crime  into  crime,  until  at 
length  he  meditated  the  most  atrocious  of  all 
crimes,  and,  what  is  more,  not  a  simple  crime, 
but  one  pregnant  with  multiplied  guilt;  so 
chat  he  j)urposed  to  add  sacrilege  to  murder 
and  parricide.  This  man.  .  .  .  called  in  the 
aid  of  some  ruffians  and  cutpurses.  They 
committed  the  most  horrible  crimes  which 
I  ever  heard  of.  They  were  all  of  them  thrown 
into  prison.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  details, 
and  1  abstain  from  giving  the  names  of  the 
criminals,  lest  I  should  renew  any  thing  of 
past  hatred  to  an  innocent  order.  But  I 
heard  from  these  wicked  assassins,  that  when 
they  came  to  thnt  religious  man  in  his  cham- 
ber, tJiei/  icere  first  introduced  into  his  pri- 
vate chapel;  that  there  they  appeased  the 
tacred  Virgin  by  a  salutation  on  their  bent 
knees,  according  to  the  English  atstom ;  and 
that  this  being  properly  aceomplishedj  they 
ro9e  purely  and  piously  to  perpetrate  their 
€rim&'"  .  .  . 

More  then  gives  another  instance,  in  which 
the  crime,  he  says,  though  more  gentle  ])er- 
hapa  in  its  kind,  was  no  less  hurtful  in  its 
results : — 

**  It  chanced  on  one  occasion  that  I  had  to 

f)  to  Coventry,  to  visit  a  sister  of  mine  there, 
had  scarce  alighted  from  mv  horso  when  I 
was  asked  the  question,  '*  Whether  a  ])erson 
who  dailv  prayed  through  the  nsalter  of  tlie 
blessed  Virgin  could  be  damned  P  "  I  laughed 
at  tlie  question  as  absurd.    I  was  told  forth- 
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with  that  my  answer  was  a  dangerous  one. 
A  most  holy  and  learned  Franciscan  friar  had 
declared  the  contrary.  I  put  In*  the  whole 
affair  as  no  business  of  mine.  Soon  after  I 
was  asked  to  supi)er ;  I  promised,  and  went 
Lo  and  behold,  m  came  an  old,  stooping, 
heavy,  crabbed  friar.  A  servent  followed  with 
his  books.  I  saw  I  must  prepare  for  a  brush. 
We  sat  down,  and,  lest  any  time  should 
be  lost,  the  point  was  at  once  brought  forward 
by  our  host.  The  friar  made  answer  as  he 
had  already  preached.  I  held  my  tongue. 
I  don't  like  to  mix  myself  up  in  fruitless  and 
provoking  disputations.  At  last  they  asked 
roe  what  view  I  took  of  it  And  when  I  was 
obliged  to  speak,  I  spoke  what  I  thought,  but 
in  a  few  words  and  off  hand.  Upon  this  the 
friar  began  a  long,  premeditated  oration,  long 
enouffh  at  least  for  two  sermons.  He  drew 
all  his  arguments  from  the  miracles,  which  he 
poured  out  upon  us  in  numbers  enough. 
Soon  after  he  had  done,  I  modestly  began  to 
answer,  that  in  all  his  long  discourse  he  had 
said  nothing  to  convince  those  who  perchance 
did  not  admit  the  miracles  which  he  had  re- 
cited ;  and  this  might  well  be,  and  a  man*s 
faith  in  Christ  be  firm  notwithstanding ; 
and  even  if  these  were  mostly  true,  they 
proved  nothing  of  any  moment.  .  .  .  For 
never  was  there  a  prince  so  foolish  as  to  pub- 
lish a  law  which  should  provoke  daring 
affainst  him,  by  the  promise  of  impunity  to 
all  traitors  who  shoula  i)erform  certain  offices 
to  his  mother !  Much  having  been  said  on 
both  sides,  I  found  that  he  was  lauded  to  the 
sky,  while  I  was  laughed  at  as  a  fool.  Now 
the  matter  came  at  last  to  that  pass,  through 
the  folly  of  those  who  cloaked  their  own 
vices  under  the  color  of  ]>iety,  that  the  opin- 
ion could  hardly  l)e  put  down,  though  the 
Bishop,  with  all  his  energy,  tried  all  the 
means  he  could.  Now  I  have  not  mentioned 
these  things  with  the  view  either  to  defame 
the  religion  of  the  monks  with  these  crimes 
...  or  to  condemn  those  who  occasionally 
salute  the  sacred  Virgin,  but  to  show  how 
people  trust  so  much  in  such  things,  that^ 
unaer  the  very  security  which  they  thusfeel^ 
they  give  themselves  up  to  crime* 

Lastly,  More  presses  home  upon  the  monk 
the  danger  of   trusting  in  private  observ- 


ances : — 


"Thou  mayst  learn,"  he  says,  "from  all 
this,  tliat  thou  shouldst  place  thy  hopes  rather 
in  the  Christian  faith  than  in  thy  own, — that 
thou  shouldst  not  trust  in  those  things  which 
thou  canst  do  for  th^'self — but  in  those  that 
thou  canst  not  do  without  Qod.  Thou  canst 
fast  by  thyself — thou  canst  keep  vigils  by  thy- 
self— thou  canst  say  prayers  by  thyself;  but 
thou  canst  do  these  things  b^  the  devil.  But 
verily,  Christian  faUhf  which  Christ  Jesus 
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ini/y  imd  to  h»  in  rpirit :  C\riitian  hcp^,   whicli  he  belzered  to  be  tlie  vievt    of  tbe 


tr/ci>ic.  df^airing  cf  it^  cntn  mmu.conjidet  church.     He  knew  cochin "  cf  li 
Wv  »rt  CA-5  m^.7cyr/  Ood:  C'firuiian  cfiaritjf.   dogaja  of  naiunl  merit  ia  work 


:h«:  m^ife  '.r.ou  j.Iocm:  thv  trra:  in  ihone  \Ir-  ^"^at  dogxi;  when  he  rebuked  the  monks; 

V^^:*i  ^ ':.'.':'. I  are  comxor.  to  CI.r!.«£endo3s,hyso  when  Le  defecded  Erascius  in  his  strictmcs 

murk  th^  Um  vciU  thcu  hazf  faith  in  prieat^  eren  on  the  raomls  of  the  Po->e  ;  when  he 

^^<7now«.  w I.etiier  t:;«e  of  thy  order  cr:uy  ^^^  ^^        ^r-.h  CoIe:  in  h»  denuRcLilions  of 

•     ,  .1  •■•.LI         i  •     ^-c  errcrs  o:  tr.e  c.ersr. — A-ff  did  li  ell  m  tkt 

m  ii.err.,  so  miicn  rhe  more  wii;  thev  be  usefu*.  .  ^,  v      ,  , 

For  i..tn,  at  last,  Cod   wlli   «te4ra    ibee  a   "^="*  ^/   "^  "-'^  ^'*"'^^  "Z^"  «^-^^>«  «- 

£a::f.fi.i  ^errar.t  wi.en  tI:ou  counlest  thvfel:  .  ^■'»<^f*^!' ^«  •-^<^^-'«^  •^'«**^« 'a«^?'aw«»^«itf 

g'^.f*  for  r.otl.fng."  '         j  bdi^red  in  pur^aicry — that  ur.frersnl  ehuidi, 

Wl.:;e  v,e  ih'j-*  find  Sir  Thom«  More,  in  !  °^  l*«  ^iefinition,  of  which  the  Po.rie,  lie  toid. 
tU  twi.I-i.t  of  thtit  =ge.  rau-ng   hJs  ^lemn  j '^^"^"^  "7  T^^ '  •?' ^'^  ^"^  ^^  *2?"^  V!'''*^ 


foilo»:r:-;,a.«a-e  testify;  ^"'l  iruih,  from  the  aivostles'  daw  down  to 

**  Man   was  created   m   the  ima;;e  of  the       ti,.,-    *^  uj: ♦-.    -   •  ^   .i.        t-  • 

r.i        I  rr  -  •.       1    .  L     I    ..  1  •    ^  Inus,  to  bnn<;  to   a  point  the  rehstom 

Bie*M-a  Trinitv;    b-jt  he  iost  hi.*  ir.nocencv     .  '    «.     ^,  =*  --*^  ,.       ®.   , 

and  Ucacie  ^'infMi ;  he  wai  llirust  out  of  "^^^^  ^^  ^'^  Thomas  More  at  this  period, 
pitawnt  paradte  ;  h Li  iivinp  he  pot  witli  jore  "»^y  ^^re  verj-  much  allied  to  those  of  Dean 
nuf-at;  he  became  auhj?ct  to  hunger,  thirst,  ColeL  The  reform  which  both  so  anxiously 
and  rli-ease ;  and  a  sorry  looking  for  the  time  desired  was,  in  the  main,  such  a  reform  as 
of  rltaih,  and,  after  all  ihLi,  of  the  fearful  fire  Savonarola  had  preached  in  Italv— a  reform 
ofbi^ll.  And  into  bcaven  had  no  man  gone  ^hjch  called  for  no  infrincem'ent  of  the 
had  not  our  Saviour  r«leemed  man  and  paid  .lurch's  authority,  but  which  aimed  at  her 
hi*   random   by   hn   bitter,  painful   passion,         -c    .-      •  i.       . 

wher*^.f  the  occasion  was  man's  wretched  fall ;   Purification  m  erer>-  direction. 

Finally,  before  we  pass  from  this  part  of 
our  subject,  we  must  guard  against  a  natural 
error.  Though,  from  the  nature  of  thb 
c&say,  wc  hare  brought  prominently  forward 
More*s  theological  views,  we  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  theology  and  reform  were  not 
to  him  what  they  were  to  Luther,  Savonarola, 
and  even  Erasmus — more  or  less  the  sole 
work  of  tlicur  lives.  While  More  has  been 
forming  these  views,  and  giving  vent  to  them 
in  due  time  and  place,  he  has  been  married« 
and  a  young  family  has  grown  up  around 
him.  The  wife  of  his  youth  has  died,  and  he 
lias  married  again.  He  has  acquired  a  large 
])ractice  at  the  bar.  For  six  or  seven  }-ean 
he  has  been  Undcr-Sheriff  of  London ;  and, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  judicial  duties  which 
this  office  involves,  has  endeared  himself  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  gained  general  confi- 
dence.!   He  has  acquired  by  his  talents  a 

*  ^fore  to  CromtcelL    English  Works. 

t  He  refused  a  poosioa  from  tho  king  lost  it 


Tnnd  had  it  not  been  that]  by  the  deep  wis- 
dom of  Oo<l  was  the  means  found  that  man 
shou!d  l;e  restored ;  [and  yet]  the  sharp 
jiiAtice  of  God  and  his  tender  mercy  should 
both  twain  lie  satisfied ;  that  i.*,  to  wit,  both 
man,  by  justice  for  his  sin  somewhat  punished, 
and  let,  u|)on  repentance  by  means  of  mercy, 
should  iiis  fault  be  paid  for,  and  from  all  eter- 
nal bondage  man  redeemed,  and  saved,  and, 
in  s]iite  of  the  devil,  enhanced  to  more  honor 
than  ever  he  was  entitled  to  before  he  took 
the  fall.  That  excellent  means  of  man's  re- 
dfm])tion,  ro  by  Christ  himself  devised,  him- 
sf'lf  most  graciously  fulfilled ;  and  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  himself  he  pacified  the  wrath  of  God 
against  man ;  and  by  Iiis  glorious  resurrection 
and  ascension,  sitting  in  the  nature  of  man 
at  God  H  right  hand,  hath  redeemed  mankind 
(in  Huch  as  will  take  the  benefit)  to  more 
joy,  more  wealth,  and  far  more  honor,  too, 
than  the  fall  of  our  father  left  us.  ...  " 

Such  were  the  views  which  More  held,  and 

*  l^Iarc'ft   Treatise  on   tho   Passion.     English 
Works,  p.  1281. 
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European  fame.  Tlie  king  has  for  some  time 
back  been  trying  to  make  him  a  courtier. 
He  has  more  than  once  sent  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Netherlands.  In  fact,  More  has 
been  a  busy  public  man. 

And  now  wc  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  of 
More's  life,  in  which  he  becomes  more  than 
ever  immersed  in  state  business  and  public 
duties. 

The  king  perseveres  in  making  him  a  cour- 
tier. While  he  is  doing  so,  More  writes  his 
•Utopia."  This  little  work,  though  veiled 
under  a  i)oeticnl  garb,  is  perhaps  the  boldest 
public  avowal  of  a  ])olitical  creed,  which  ever 
was  given  forth  by  a  statesman  upon  his  entry 
into  a  king's  service. 

Viewed  by  itself,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
very  wonderful  in  it;  but  read  as  the  public 
words  of  a  man,  whom  the  king  was  thus 
drawing,  against  his  own  wishes,  into  his  ser- 
vice, and  in  connection  with  the  position  of 
the  affairs  of  England  ond  Europe  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  was  written,  it  may  well 
excite  our  surprise. 

In  the  face  of  the  king's  Continental  wars, 
ft  declared  war  to  be  a  "  brutal  thing."  In 
the  face  of  the  king's  foolish  claim  to  the 
orown  of  France,  it  praised  an  imaginary  na- 
tion for  compelling  their  king  to  rest  con- 
tented wi'h  his  own  kingdom,  and  to  leave  a 
neighboring  one,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
govern  well  without  neglecting  his  own,  to 
take  care  of  itself.  In  the  face  of  Wolsey's 
overbearing  ])olicy,  and  schemes  to  exact 
money  by  fair  means  or  foul,  it  hinted  that  a 
king  was  chosen  by  the  people  for  their  own 
good,  and  not  for  his ;  that  he  hnd  much  bet- 
ter cut  down  his  expenses  to  his  re^'cnues, 
than  increase  them  by  illegal  exactions;  and 
that,  if  he  cannot  keep  the  good  will  of  his 
people  by  lawful  means,  he  had  better  abdi- 
eate  his  throne. 

Nor  was  boldness  the  only  choracteristic  of 
More's  '•  Utopian  "  views — some  of  them  were 
frr  ahead  of  his  age.  We  have  seen,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  former  article,*  to  what  a  fearful 
extent  the  rage  for  inclosures  threw  people 
out  of  employment — how  the  ejected  peasdnts 
were  driven  to  theft  and  crime — how  they 
were  hung  "  by  twenty  on  a  single  gibbet." 
More  lifted  up    his  voice  in   Ills  *'  Utopia " 

should  interfere  with  his  impartinlity  in  matters 
between  tlio  king  nnd  the  city. — M<n-e  to  Erasmus. 
Thomsc  ^lori  Opem,  Uodil,  *460.    Erasmi   Kpist., 
Lond..  120. 
•  NcLVII,  Arts. 
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against  this.  **  It  is,"  he  said,  **  first  to  make 
the  thieves,  and  then  to  hang  them  for  steal- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  let  the  evil  be  stopped 
in  its  root — put  an  end  to  inclosures ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  leave  off  hanging  for  theft, 
for  to  treat  thieves  and  murderers  alike,  is  to 
tempt  the  thief  to  go  on  to  kill."  Again,  the 
clergy  and  monks,  in  such  nests  of  their  own 
iniquities  as  Coventry,  had  for  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  poor  Lollards  to  the 
stake.  More  declared  that  one  of  the  oldest 
laws  of  the  Utopians  was  that  no  one  should 
be  punished  for  his  religion,  unless  he  r«- 
proached  other  religions^  or  resorted  to  vio' 
lence  in  the  spread  of  his  views.  Thus  did 
he  anticipate  the  views  of  a  Milton  and  Penn 
in  the  one  case,  as  he  did  those  of  a  Komily 
in  the  other. 

But  notwithstanding  the  boldness  which 
More  had  used  in  his  *•  Utopia,"  Henry  VUL 
at  last  makes  him  a  courtier.  It  is,  however, 
upon  the  noble  understanding,  that  in  all  mat« 
ters  **  he  is  first  to  look  to  Ood,  and  <ifler 
Ood  to  the  king" 

Having  taken  ofiice  on  these  terms,  More 
soon  becomes  a  privy  counsellor,  is  knighted, 
and  made  Speaker  of  Commons,  and  after- 
wards Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  letters  relating 
to  the  king's  affairs,  which  have  been  pre- 
served among  the  state  papers,  we  may  con- 
clude that  his  court  life  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  But  he  is  no  mere  statesman,  any 
more  than  a  mere  theologian. 

Behind  the  scenes  is  a  domestic  picture,  the 
beauty  and  happiness  of  which  the  eloquent 
pen  of  Erasmus,  and  the  faithful  brush  of 
Hans  Holbein,  have  made  a  household  word 
among  us.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  More'a 
Chelsea  home.  No  one  wonders  that  he  was 
loath  to  leave  it,  even  for  the  palace.  We 
need  only  point  to  the  series  of  letters,  which 
Stapleton  has  preserved,  and  which  were 
written  from  court  to  his  children,  as  evidence 
enough  that  neither  the  emoluments  of  office 
nor  the  excitement  of  the  courtier's  life  could 
divert  his  mind  from  those  more  serious  and 
simple  every-day  duties,  which  lay  far  nearer 
to  his  heart, —  those  letters,  containing  a 
father's  good  advice  to  his  children's  tutor 
about  their  education-— or  addressed  to  his 
"  whole  school,"  and  entering  into  their  studies 
—or  alluding  to  an  astronomical  master  with 
which  lie  has  provided  them,  because  **  such 
studies  tend  to  strengthen  the  mind " — or 
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giving  notice  that  hencefortb  he  "  shall  expect  j 
a  letter  every  day  from  eveiy  one  of  them,''  [ 
now  that  he  is  kept  away  from  liis  home — or , 
ever  and  anon  reminding  them  of  the  holy  j 
fiist  of  Lent — or  tuniing  their  attention  to  a ! 
favorite  song  of  Boetius — above  all,  those! 
tender  and  touching  letters  to  his  daughter 
Margaret,  the  oldest  of  his  children,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  ver}*  mucli  her  lost ! 
mother's  place  in  his  heart.  For  transcribing  > 
letters  such  as  these  in  his  exile,  Slapleton ; 
deserves  the  best  of  our  thanks.*  i 

Such,  tlien,  was  Sir  Thomas  More  at  the 
eve  of  the  Protestant  struggle.     No  dilettante  . 
theologian  or  statesman  truly,  and  yet  not, 
merely  either  the  one  or  the  other.    A  public ' 
man  and  a  domestic  man,  and  vet  not  exclu- 
sively   either.     A  2)oot,  and   yet  eminently  I 
practical.     A  man  of  classical  learning,  and  > 
yet  liomely  and  simple  in  his  cvery-day  life. 
Endowed  with  a  reach  of  tliought  which  over- 
leaps the  boundaries  of  his  own  age  in  almost 
every  direction,  though  for  that  very  reason  it 
can  take  no  ginnt  stride  in  any — holding  con- 
victions  clearer  and  more  enlightened  than 
those  of  most  men,  and  yet  not  freed  from 
ever)'  error  of  his  times — his  heart  sound  to 
its  very  core,  and  yet  influenced  in  some  de- 
gree by  superstitions  still   undispelled — his 
will  strong  and   unruffled,  wonderful  in   its 
calmness,  and  in  the  promptness  with  which, 
at  all  hazards,  it  puts  conviction  into  practice 
— a  man,  in  fnct,  of  great  symmetry  and  in- 
tegrity of  soul.     But  we  must  only  hint  at 
this  now.    His  future  life  will  reveal  it  more ; 
fully.     The  struggle  has  yet  to  come,  and 
after  the  struggle  the  victory. 

Now,  breaking  in  upon  More*s  busy  life  like 
a  thunder-clap,  comes  the  fame  of  Luther*s 
attack  u]ion  tlie  sale  of  Indulgences,  and  the 
events  which  rapidly  succeed  to  it.  At  first, 
along  with  Erasmus,  he  probably  wishes  suc- 
cess to  the  bold  monk  of  Wittemberg ;  but 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  his  nature,  and 
the  school  of  reform  to  which  he  has  hitherto 
adhered,  we  can  have  no  doubt  which  side  he 
will  take  when  the  crisis  comes, — when  in 
1520  Luther  raises  the  standard  of  revolt, 
crosses  the  Kubicon,  and  marches,  like  an- 
other Caesar,  upon  Rome.  He  has  burned 
tlie  Papal  bull,  and  given  Home  the  famous 
epithet  of  "Antichrist.''  That  word  has  di- 
vided the  cam])  of  Luther  from  tlie  camp  of 
More  and  his  friends,  by  a  gulf  as  deep  as  the 

•  Trei  Tlono,  pp.  263-271. 
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difference  between  rerolutum  and  reform.  ■■  1 
wQuId  join  with  Luther,"  said  Erasmua,  "  with 
nil  my  heart,  \f  I  saw  he  was  with  the  Caiko^ 
lie  Church.  If  things  come  to  extremitiei^ 
and  the  church  totters  on  both  sides,  I  will 
fix  myself  upon  the  solid  rock  till  a  calm  suc- 
ceeds, and  I  can  see  which  if  the  Church,^ 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  king  declaim 
his  pur])ose  of  entering  the  lists  ogoinift 
Luther ;  and  to  More,  along  with  others,  ia 
submitted  the  revisal  of  his  book.  True  to 
his  former  views,  strong  in  his  defence  of  the 
church  and  her  sacraments,  he  yet  urgea  upon 
the  king,  though  without  success,  to-leare  out 
all  he  has  said  upon  the  question  of  the  Papal 
authority,  or  to  treat  the  subject  with  much 
more  caution  than  he  has  done.* 

Tiie  king  s  book  goes  forth,  and  then  comes 
Luther *s  famous  and  virulent  reply.  Much 
dirt  is  thrown  abouL  Erasmus  is  harshly  at- 
tacked by  Hutten,  hitherto  his  friend ;  and  at 
length  the  chance  of  re-union  de])arts  forerer, 
when  the  smouldering  embers  of  revolutionaiy 
feeling,  first  ignited  at  Wittemberg,  begin  to 
blaze  up  into  the  Peasant  War. 

More  now,  in  1523,  after  writing  a  little 
book  upon  the  Remembrance  of  Death ,t  which 
has  no  controversial  bearing  at  all,  is  carried 
away  by  the  current,  and  defends  the  king's 
book  against  Luther  s  reply,  paying  him  back 
l)y  far  too  lavishly  in  his  own  coin,  in  an  anon3^ 
mous  Latin  book,  which  he  had  better  have 
left  unwritten.  But  he  soon  sees  that  Luther 
is  not  to  be  so  easily  extinguished ;  he  checks 
himself,  and  for  the  future  keeps  cautious  and 
quiet.  Would  that  Colet,  or  any  kindred 
spirit,  were  alive  to  share  Iiis  anxieties ;  but 
alas !  he,  and  Linacre  and  Grocine  and  Lilly, 
are  all  of  them  dead.  More  stands  Tery 
much  alone. 

In  lo2o,  Bubenhagen  writes  his  famous 
letter  "To  the  Saints  in  England;"  and 
More's  earnest,  but  temperate  answer,|  a  pri- 
vate one,  which  did  not  find  its  way  into  print 
till  thirty-three  years  after  his  death,  affiirda 
us  the  means  of  gauging  his  thoughts  at  this 
date. 

He  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  Ana- 
baptist  insurrections,  as  they  have  8])read  from 

*  Mort  to  Cromtcfll,  Hoppr,  A  pp.  119. 

t  Trositisc  \ip<Mi  the  worJs  ol  Sci'ipMirc,  "  R^ 
member  the  hist  tliinps,  niiil  llnui  slink  never  «n," 
niaile  ntK»iit  the  year  15'J2.    Kiiplish  Work?,  72. 

X  "  Mori  r.pistrlA  in  q\\:\  iioii  milium  facet e  quom 
pic  re^poiulct  Littcris  .lonnnij^  romerani  uuDquam 
auCchac  iu  lucem  cditum."    Louvunii,  1568. 
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town  to  toim,  until,  as  he  says,  **  they  hare  prima  facie  eTidenoe  that  there  was  some- 
wasted  a  good  part  of  Qermany/'  In  the  six-  thing  radically  wrong  in  his  creed, 
teenth  centur}'  news  travel  slowly,  and  an  How  far,  then,  was  More  to  be  blamed  for 
Englishmen  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  his  believing  as  he  did  P  It  seems  to  us  that 
continental  informants.  More*s  chief  corre-  there  could  not.  be  a  better  vindication  of 
spondent  is  unhappily  "  Cochleus,''*  one  of  the  More  in  this  matter  than  Archdeacon  Hare's 
bitterest  enemies  of  Luther ;  a  man  who  is  recent  and  admirable  vindication  of  Luther  ,* 
fleeing  from  city  to  city,  as  the  waves  of  insur-  for  though,  in  the  face  of  Luther's  subsequent 
rection  spread,  ])ouring  forth  book  after  book  writings  and  subsequent  work,  and  the  seal 
of  impotent  thunder  against  Luther,  as  the  which  history  has  set  upon  it,  his  modem  as- 
sole  cause  of  it  all,  and  not  without  reason  wit-  sailants,  when  they  carp  and  cavil  at  hasty  ez- 
tily  nicknamed  '*  Luther's  scourge.^f  More  pressions  in  his  early  works,  may  ver}'  fairly 
is  no  coward,  and  yet  his  fears  are  naturally  be  told,  '*  that  when  the  world's  doom-bell 
raised  by  the  exaggerated  accounts,  sent  by  tolls,  it  must  shake  the  belfry;  that  when  the 
this  man,  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  struggles  waters  burst  forth  from  their  frost-bound 
which  Germany  has  ever  passed  through ;  prison,  the  ice  will  crack  not  without  noise, 
and,  trusting  to  the  accounts  which  he  re-  and  they  will  probably  splash  upon  the  banks;" 
ceives,  he  thinks  he  sees  in  the  peasant  wars  — though  we,  recognizing  in  Luther  a  man 
and  Anabaptist  riots  the  legitimate  conse-  endowed  with  a  stormy  nature  for  a  great 
quences  of  the  doctrines  preached  to  the  stormy  work,  excuse  him  on  the  broad  ground 
people  by  the  Protestants.  that  a  Samson  must  bow  himself  to  break 
«*  Do  you  contend  (More  writes)  that  it  is  a  down  the  pillars,  and  that,  when  a  man  has 
Ailsehood  if  any  one  says  that  your  faction  has  the  work  of  an  Elijah  to  do,  he  will  sometimes 
wasted  a  good  part  of  Germany,  by  tumult,  even  call  down  fire  upon  the  captains  and 
by  slaughter,  by  rapine,  by  conflagration  ?  their  fifties,— yet  we  must  admit  that  what 
Do  you  dare  to  call  those  liars  who  affirm  ^.^^,1^  i^^  ^^^^^^^   j„                  Yiave  been 

that  your  impious  doctrine  is  the  cause  of  it  ui    •    -ar          rru      4 

all?*'t  reasonable  in  More.    The  storm  was  raging 

.,,             ^        ^*t.j»»         i.«i  while  he  wrote.    The  powers  of  evil  seemed 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  doctrines  which  ,  .  .              1  t    .1                    i  *    1  •     m 

.,                     1 .      t   !•       r         1  .1            ,  let  loose,  and  Luther  appeared  to  him  like  a 

More  was  tauclit  to  believe  formed  the  creed  •  •*    r  j    1            .•    •            xl      1 

»   y    ry             .        t           isj.i.it  spirit  of  darkless  ^tirrms  up  the  elements. 

of  the  Protestants — when  we  find  that  he  be-  ,ir|    .          1     .u  » 1  •      mj         i     •               t 

,.      -    ,       T    .1     »     1    .  •                 •    *  What  wonder  that  Ins  wild  words,  in  some  of 

heved  that  Luther  s  doctnnes  were,  m  fact,  , .  ,              a    t  i            tt           n         *i.  *. 

.       .            ,              .   1   .     * .  !•  which  even  Archdeacon  Hare  .  allows  that 

enUnomian,  and   amounted  to  fatalism,  we  ,,  ,77,                            .         ^  -^    7/*         *  j 

^  -  ..'               ,           ,         ,          '  **?ieUs  spray  seems  to  cast  itself  up  tnto 

cannot  fail  to  see  at  once  how  strons:  must  ,           »  u     tik   .  i                 j     rm 

•        ,          I     .  /.           .    I-      .    1  *i    .  .1  /iearen,  should  be  taken  as  words  of  ill  omen, 

have  been  the  inference  m  Ins  mind,  that  these  t       c    „  ^i.          a        n          •     .1  .  •    .t. 

J       .            .   ,          ^.      .  1  V      '1            VI  when  first  thrown  down  like  a  gauntlet  in  the 

aoctnnes  and  the  continental  disturbances  did  /.        -  ^          |                        " 

really  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflcct.  t?-    n     u  r  -                  r        *i.«   1  .x     ^ 

„J.     ,               ,.      five         11-1.  Finally,  before  we  pass  from  this  letter  to 

Tins,  then,  was  More  s  belief;  and  his  let-  -n  u    i                        ^1            r    .1        .1.  * 

*•,      '  .           .    ^  ,         '    .        -   .  Bubenhagen,  we  must  observe  furtlier,  that 

ter  to  Bubenunsen  is  taken  up  in  refutinc:  1  i    nr       *u       44  -u  »  j  *    .u    o    .  \    ^ 

.        ...         Z'      .        .       ,  \.          , .  f  while  More  thus  attributed  to  the  Protestants. 

tiie«e  falahst  and  nni.moman  doc.rmes.  winch  ^^^^^^^  ^.        ,,,,.^,^  ^^      afterwards  repudi- 

he  not  only  attn  .utea  to  the  AnMrnpUM,,  but  ^j^j  ,^^  Protestant,  had  all  along  att^ed 

to  Luther  himself.     He  warns  Bubenha<ren,  ,1     «i,      1        i     i/  •?   j  j  j     x     \»    ^  • 

,                         ,             .  .    T»    .    .     ^  the  church,  and  attnhuted  to  her  doctrines, 

who  was  a  recent  convert  to  Protestantism,  .  i«  r   ^         i                 nr       t  j^  r           -l 

_     ,         TT    1   •        i.          1  tcnichf  as  ice  have  seen.  More  had  taken  such 

•irainst  Luther.    He  brms^s  forward  passni;es  .      .       u  i     •    ji                  /*  ^2.      7       t 

T*-.,,         ,        ,.*?..,       .*        °  pams  to  rebuke  in  the  name  of  the  church, 

ftom  Luther  »  works  which  .thaMn  our  own  ..y^^  insinuate,"  he  writes  to  Bubenhagen, 

day,  required  all  Archdeacon  Hare  8  mgenuU}-  ..^^^^  ^^         works  m  the  place  of  Chrbt" 

to  wrest  from   the   mouths  of  his  modern  r,»      «,«„l-  «.«„«  ««««  <«  .k«  ^v            m. 

.,               ,         .        *         .  .          1    ,  *  h©  monks  were  open  to  the  char;re.    The 

assailants,  and   to  transform  into  ortljodox  Franciscans  did,  as  we  have  seen,  even  hold 

language,  and  facts-such  as  Luther's  hasty  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^,^^^^^^  ^^^.^  .^^  ^^^,^ 


Append.,  No.  16.  demns  it  still,  as  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 

t  Z>tt  f  m'l  JkcUtiastical  Writtr^s,  iii.  pp.  406-  church, 
418. 

I  Mare  to  Bubtnhagen,  fol.  4.  "  The  church  both   believes  and  teaches 
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that  man'*  worki  cannot  )m  well  done  with- 
out the  RTOce  or  God,  or  be  of  anjp  rorrit 
vilhoul  foilh  in  Chriit.  Nor  are  they,  tetn 
in  thit  cate,  in  their  nature  fit  for  beaten. 
When  we  have  done  ali,  we  sie  unprofitable 
tervanti — we  have  done  no  more  than  we 
ought  to  hare  done,  ICe  do  not  fight  against 
■race  or  deny  Christ,  or  confide,  hke  the 
Fhariien,  in  worki,  who  know  well  that  they 
are  worth  nothing  without  faith — that  they 
have  DO  value  eiceut  from  the  pure  bounty  of 
God.  Bui  they  fignt  againtt  grace  and  deny 
Christ,  who,  wbile  they  extol  only  grace  end 
faith,  deny  the  value  of  works,  and  make  men 
callouB  to  living  well"* 

More'i  position,  then,  in  1525  waa  clearly 
true  to  hia  convictions,  though  wrong  in  point 
of  fact.  Had  his  nature  allowed  him  to  take 
a  higher  Tiew  of  the  Proteatant  atruggle,  lie 
would  have  been  able,  on  the  one  linnii,  to 
reei^nize  in  Luther's  wild  words  tlie  substan- 
tial truths  which  he  taught ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  see  that  the  attacks  upon  the  church, 
though  perhaps  they  shculd,in  strict  fairness, 
have  sometimes  been  directed  upon  ber  indi- 
vidual meir.bera  and  not  upon  herself,  were 
yet  fairly  excusable,  as  the  hasty  blows,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  given  in  a  revolution 
like  that  of  which  Luther  was  the  leader. 
But,  ns  it  was,  we  must  candidly  admit  that 
More'*  gentle  and  conservalive  nature  pre- 
vented hit  doing  this. 

Worse  and  worse  accounta  come  from  Coch- 
leus  of  the  spread  of  the  insurrections,  as 
they  follow  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines. But  a  sharper  arrow  than  these  now 
pierces  the  heart  of  More.  Luther's  books  t 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  san-in-law, 
HapcT,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Margaret, 
and  he  bus  taken  up  with  the  new  faith.  At 
first  More  disputes  with  him  again  and  again 
but  when  he  sees  that  it  is  no  use,  he  sadly 
tells  him,  "  I  see,  son,  no  disputation  will  do 
thee  any  good  ;  henceforth,  thereibre,  I  will 
dispute  with  thee  no  more  ;  but  I  will  pray  foi 
thee,  that  God  may  touch  thy  heart,"  J  Am" 
tlien,  meeting  his  daughter,  he  tells  her  what 
he  lias  snid :  "  Meg,  I  have  borne  a  long  time 
with  thy  husband.  I  have  reasoned 
argued  a  long  dine  with  liim,  and  still  given 

•  ifort  to  fluifnAn^tB,  fol.  27. 

I  l.uthfr's  He  l.ifierlHln  Chri'tinns, 
Captivitntc  BBli}-li>Dica;  llarpsficlil't  Life 
vrorlh's  Ecciesia»ticiil  Biognipliy,  ii.  IIB. 

I  C[e^al:rtf  Mom's  Life,  p.  135,     M.  D^Auhipit 

distorts   tlicse   wonls    into  tho   hanh    r 

"Hold  your  tongue!     I  will  iliiputu  wit 
longer."— //iilorjf  a/  flU  Ri/ormatnn,  B 


him  my  poor  fttherly  eounael ;  but  I  paiecnt 
none  of  all  this  can  call  him  hoine  igaiB, 
And  therefore,  Meg,  I  will  no  longer  diqintt 
with  him,  nor  yet  will  I  give  him  OTer,  birt  / 
will  go  another  \oay  to  work,  md  gel  wu  ft 
Qod  and  pray  Jot  Attn."*  And  More  alowlj 
lakes  his  vray  to  hit  little  private  chapel  in  tba 
garden,  kneels  there  at  the  altar,  and  prBy% 
not  to  any  saint  or  virgin,  but  direct  to  Qoc^ 
that  he  will  touch  the  heart  of  hta  ton,  and 
pluck  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  -Ife 
has  been  wont  often  to  resort  to  prayer  in  hii 
troubles.  Not  long  ago  his  dsiling  daughtar 
herself  lay  at  the  Tery  gates  of  death,  aai 
heart  waa  almost  broken.    He  had  cmm 

Lhis  same  little  chapel  and  poured  forth  hii 
broken  prayer* ;  and  that  lime  hia  prayer  had 
been  heard — his  daughter  had  been  apand 
And  now  he  has  more  faith  in  prayer 
than  in  any  thing  else  that  be  can  do  to  mm 
on.  This  is  the  man  of  whom  it  hai 
been  recently  asserted  that  there  ia  macb 
proof  that  he  was  throughout  a  freethinkar! 

Worse  and  worse  are  the  accounta  from  ttB 
Continent  of  the  insurrections  of  the  mad 
Anabaptists,  as  they  spread  into   Switserlan^ 

'  iglius  can  no  more  control  them  ther^ 
Luther  in  Germany.  The  Protestant 
Canton  of  Berne  is  compelled  to  put  down  a 
sect  of  ullra-Proleslants  by  the  civil  powmi 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  P  Does  it  nol 
seem  to  More  as  if  ihe  result  of  the  Fnte*- 
taut  movement,  wherever  it  spreads,  will  to 
fire  and  sword  ?  Political  and  religioua  aSUn 
become  mixed  up  together.  Chartea  V.'a 
army  of  Lutherans  t  grow  impatient  of  oo»- 
trol.  Their  lender  Freundsberg  declarea, 
that  if  they  get  to  Rome  he  will  hang  th* 
Pope.  They  have  already  crossed  the  Alpa. 
They  can  no  longer  be  kept  within  bounds 
They  march  upon  Rome.  The  eriaia  baa 
come.  Rome  is  sacked !  The  Pope  is  a  pri^ 
oner  in  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo  I  The  lat- 
ter t  which  brings  ilia  news  to  Wolsey  d^ 
clures,  "  They  have  sacked  the  town,  and 
slain  to  the  number  of  forty-five  thousand, 
sparing  neither  age,  sex,  nor  rank;  and 
against  priests  and  churches  they  have  b^ 
havcd  ihcmselvea  as  it  (loth  become  Marranjii 
and  Lutherans  to  do."  This,  then,  is  the  end 
of  ihe  Protestant  movement  f 

And  now,  what  afiect  have  these  tidiiigaaD 

•  HarpffipM's  Life.  p.  190. 

t  Seo  RMike's  History  of  tfas  Popes.  

t  Clerk  to   WoUeg,  Stats  Fapen,  Uentjr  vm. 
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(he  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ?  ETen  before 
the  wave  of  heresy  reached  the  shores  of  his 
own  country,  he  had  had  his  forebodings. 
Walking  one  day  with  Roper,  he  said  to  him, 
*  I  pray  God,  son  Koper,  tfiat  some  of  us, 
high  as  we  seem  to  sit  upon  the  mountains, 
treading  heretics  under  our  feet  like  ants,  live 
not  to  see  the  day  when  we  gladly  would 
wish  to  be  at  league  with  them,  to  let  them 
have  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves,  so 
that  thev  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have 

m 

ours  quietly  to  ourselves.*'  * 

To  understand  his  feelings,  and  the  course 
be  takes  at  this  juncture,  requires  a  freedom 
from  party  bias  on  our  part,  in  which,  as  yet, 
historians  and  biographers  have  shown  them- 
selves deficient  We  have  come  upon  that 
part  of  More's  life,  which  it  is  most  hard  to 
understand,  and  which  has  been  most  harshly 
judged.  Unhappily,  he  is  on  the  wrong  side 
in  the  great  battle  which  has  now  to  be 
fought;  but  there  is  bravery  on  both  sides, 
and  if  we  would  know  what  he  was  we  must 
be  content  to  follow  him. 

We  must  stand,  as  he  stood,  upon  the  edge 
of  that  unbroken  cycle  of  ages,  which  has  seen 
Rome  Pagan  crumble  into  dust,  and  out  of  its 
ruins  Rome  Papal  rear  its  temple — which  has 
seen  the  church  rise  first  above  an  empire, 
and  then  above  the  wild  surge  of  her  de- 
stroyers— which  has  seen  new  kingdoms  rise 
tmder  her  wing  into  great  nations,  and  the 
long  night  of  the  dark  ages  rest  upon  them 
all,  till  now  at  length  the  first  blush  of  dawn 
has  caught  the  hill-tops,  and  the  morning 
•tar  of  hope  has  beamed  upon  the  world. 
We  must  call  to  mind,  what  our  space  has 
obliged  us  to  pass  over  almost  in  silence,  **  the 
revival  of  learning ;  **  the  early  buddings  of 
•pring  after  a  long  winter ;  the  rising  again 
of  the  buried  seeds  of  the  old  civilization ; 
new  powers  coming  in  aid  of  the  spread  of 
truth ;  the  birth  of  new  arts ;  the  finding  of 
sew  lands ;  the  symptoms  that  even  the  church 
has  begun  to  stir  under  her  evils ;  and,  above 
all,  those  Utopian  dreams  and  longings  which, 
at  such  a  moment,  entwine  themselves  with 
the  rising  hope  of  the  future.  All  this  has 
cheered  the  heart  of  More.  It  has  been  his 
very  life's  delight  to  watch  the  rising  of  the 
day.  It  hns  seemed  to  him  to  be  his  life's 
duty  to  sow,  to  plant,  and  to  water,  so  that 
the  harvest  might  be  hastened.  But  all  in  a 
moment  the  bh'ght  has  come  upon  the  fields, 

*  Roper,  p.  Si. 


waving  with  the  ripening  com;  and  the 
church,  which  should  have  blessed  the  har- 
vest, and  sanctified  the  coming  day  —  the 
church  he  loves — the  church  of  his  fathers — 
never,  for  one  thousand  years,  has  she  rocked 
and  tottered  on  her  throne  as  now.  The 
standard  of  open  revolt  has  been  raised 
against  her.  The  seeds  of  promise  have  been 
ploughed  up  by  jarring  factions.  And  yet 
More  has  bridled  in  his  zeal,  and  watched 
anxiously,  but  calmly,  to  see  which  way  the 
storm  would  take,  till  at  length  the  Pope  has 
been  driven  an  exile  from  his  city,  and  be- 
sieged in  his  solitary  castle.  And  now,  while 
he  is  sent  over  to  France  to  negotiate  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Pope,  the  wave  of  revolution 
reoches  his  own  country. 

At  first  it  seems  to  bubble  up  from  under- 
ground secretly.  The  Protestants  have  seized 
the  very  sword  of  truth,  and  turned  it  against 
the  church.  The  New  Testament  of  Eras- 
mus, which  was  meant  to  correct  the  abuses 
and  errors  of  the  monks,  has  led  the  way. 
Tindale  and  his  friends  have  printed  an  Eng- 
lish version ;  and  this  is  so  worded  and  ac- 
companied with  glosses,*  as  to  be  made  to 
speak  directly  against  the  teachings  of  the 
church .  The  heretics  have  all  along  preached 
that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  nothing; 
and  now  they  put  forth  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  English,  in  which  the  word 
"  church  "  is  translated  •*  congregation,"  so 
"  that  it  may  seem  to  Englishmen,  either  that 
Christ  in  his  gospel  had  never  spoken  of  the 
church  at  all,  or  that  the  congregation  of  here- 
tics were  the  church  that  he  spoke  of."  They 
have  preached  all  along  that  the  Catholic 
priesthood  is  nothing — that  the  •*  holy  orders  " 
are  nothing;  and  now  they  get  rid  of  the 
word  priest  altogether  by  translating  it 
**  senior."  And  just  in  the  same  way  they 
get  rid  of  penance  from  the  Bible,  by  trans- 
lating it  "  re])entance."  In  truth,  they  have 
bent  the  Bible  like  a  leaden  rule,  to  make  it 
fit  their  heresies.  They  have  poisoned  the 
waters  at  the  fountain-head.  Men  cannot  be 
hindered  from  reading  their  Testament  if  it  is 
allowed  to  go  forth  ;  but  how  is  the  thing  to 
be  prevented  ?  This  is  a  hard  point  to  settle. 
More  ponders  it  often  and  deeply.t    '*  If  we 

*  Tindale*s  first  edition  had  glosses,  but  not  the 
succeed  log  ones. 

t  Our  autliority  for  the  whole  of  this  paragraph 
is  Moro*8  **  Dialogne  **  against  heresies,  Boolcs  8 
and  4,  from  whicn  many  of  the  expressions  are 
taken  word  for  word. 
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lay  our  hands  upon  the  books,  they  say  we 
fight  against  the  Bible.  If  wc  burn  them, 
they  tell  the  people  that  vre  burn  the  Word 
of  God.  If  we  buy  them  up,  to  keep  them 
out  of  harm's  way,  they  use  tlie  money  forth- 
with in  printing  others.  It  is  but  putting 
frenh  fuel  in  the  fire.  I  tell  them  plainly  that 
I  love  the  Bible  as  much  as  they  do,  and  that 
it  is  only  their  corrupt  versions  that  I  hate. 
But  they  do  not  believe  me,  though  they 
themselves  have  seen  what  pains  I  and  my 
friends,  Erasmus  and  Colct,  have  taken  to 
bring  men's  minds  back  to  the  Bible,  from  the 
works  of  the  schoolmen.  They  say  we  have 
changed  our  views,  since  the  Moria  and  Utopia 
were  written.  For  my  part,  I  can  tell  them 
plainly  that  I  think  the  same  that  I  ever  did. 
I  would  have  the  Bible  printed  in  English, 
trulv  translated,  if  the  time  were  mete  for  it: 
but  now,  while  these  men  are  at  work  to 
strain  the  texts  of  Scripture  to  their  own 
ends,  in  favor  of  heresy,  1  not  only  would  not 
have  the  Bihle  put  forth  in  Engliiih,  but,  more 
than  that,  I  would  not  now  have  translated 
either  my  Utopia  or  the  Moria  of  Erasmus, 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  The  time 
is  not  mete  for  it.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
They  will  not  heed  us.  Heresy  grows  apace. 
If  it  be  not  stopped,  England  may  be  turned 
upside  down  like  Germany,  and  London  be 
sacked  like  llomc !  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
We  have  laws  against  heretics,  by  which  they 
must  abjure  or  be  burned.  Ought  not  these 
laws  to  be  put  in  execution  after  all  ?  It  is 
true,  in  Utopia  I  said  that  I  thought  men 
should  not  be  forced  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and  I  think  Kiill  that,  if  all  violence  were  taken 
away,  truth  would  triumph  at  last — in  spite 
of  nil,  God  would  be  stronger  than  the  devil 
— of  that  1  am  sure.  But  when  I  call  to 
mind  the  crimes  which  this  heresy  has  pro- 
duced— the  blood  of  the  peasant  wars — the 
mnd  sacking  of  Itnmc — the  imprisonment  of 
the  Tope — the  danger  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  world  itself — and  sec  how  the  crimes  of 
these  heretics  arise  from  the  doctrines  which 
they  hold  and  teach,  in  faith  I  think  there  is 
reason  enough  wliy  they  should  be  excepted 
from  tolerance.  If  they  had  never  hcf/un 
triih  rioUnce,  good  Christian  people  had  per- 
advcnture  used  less  violence  against  them ; 
but  now  that  they  hare  first  had  recourse  to 
violence  themselves,  i)rinces,  th;it  would  other- 
wise have  used  easier  wavs  with  them,  are 
constrained    to  punish  them   by  a  terrible 


death.*  But  meanwhile,  what  is  the  dotj 
which  lies  at  my  own  door  ?  FinI  of  all,  I 
will  use  all  the  power  of  ray  pen  against  the 
spread  of  their  doctrinea." 

More  had  already  hinted  his  wish  to  do  to 
to  Cochleus.t  He  now  obtains,  from  Tun- 
stall,  a  license}  to  read  the  books  of  the  here- 
tics, so  that  he  may  Set  aliout  his  work ;  and 
ere  long,  in  1528,  he  puts  forth  his  ^Dia- 
logue "  $  against  heresies,  the  first  of  his  Eng- 
lish controversial  works ;  and  in  it  he  pub- 
lishes the  thoughts  which  have  been  passing 
in  his  own  mind,  and  which  we  hare  en- 
deavored to  put  in  the  possession  of  our 
readers. 

More  has  therefore  now,  in  1528,  come  to 
the  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  and  openly 
avowed  it  through  the  press,  that  the  laws 
against  heresy  ought  to  be  put  in  execution — 
in  1528 !  the  very  year  in  which  his  license 
from  Tunstall  was  obtained — within  one  yea. 
after  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  the  discovery 
that  Tindole  was  the  author  of  the  English 
New  Testament. 

Alas !  brave  More,  thou  art  in  error !  The 
cloud  into  which  thou  art  entering  may  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  next  three  years  of  thy  life, 
as  deep,  and  it  may  be  as  dark,  as  that  which 
fell  upon  the  pilgrim's  path,  as  he  passed 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Erasmus  may  despondingly  tell  thee,  thot  his 
work  on  earth  is  done, — all  but  the  last  one, 
of  seeking  to  escape  in  the  tomb  the  storm 
which  every  thing  around  seems  to  threaten^ 
But  take  courage,  for  thy  work  is  not  done. 

In  1529  Wolsey  falls,  and  More  is  made 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  "  Lord  Giancellor" 
has  not  masked  the  **  man."  Before  taking 
his  seat  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  kneels,  just 
as  he  always  has  done,  for  tho  blessing  of  his 
aged  father,  now  ninety  years  old,  but  still 
upon  the  bench,  and  then  he  begins  his  judi- 
cial duties.  Never  was  justice  better  or  more 
speedily  done  than  by  Lord  Chancellor  More. 
Bribes,  which  AVolsey  had  been  used  to  take 

'*  It  will  bo  pocn  that,  piittinp;  n.  sect  in  the  place 
of  its  mrmbrrs^  this  is  <'oiisi>triit  with  Moro's  voiws 
on  tolcnirifiii,  cxpro<(seil  in  his  Utopia.     Vide  Mupra, 

t  More  to  imhUui.  .Iurtiu*s  Life  ofLnumus, 
vol.  ii.,  700.  App. 

I  Koxe,  ir>J»7  e.l.,  931. 

S  "  .Made  "  in  1.V28,  '*  newly  overseen  "  ir>30. 

II  ^*  Nunc  von>,  mi  Muro,  ros  in  vn  sunt  statu,  nt 
mihi  sppiilrhri  Uu'W'i  sit  cirruin^pioii-ndu*,  iibl  vel 
mortuo  lireat  tpiirtuin  r>*M».  ipiando  ut  video  non 

i  continpot  hue  iniquani  vivo.  Uninc<(  divinantinag- 
I  no.4  rcium  niotus luimiucrc,*'  etc. — I:rastni  J-jristtftttm 
.  Luud.,  p.  900. 
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from  the  suitors,  are  coldly  turned  aside  by 
his  successor  with  a  frown.  They  sully  not 
his  ermine.  And  when  his  near  relatives  seek 
to  gain  by  their  kindred  what  they  cannot  by 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  find  they  have 
mistaken  their  man.  Pointing  to  Judge  More 
across  the  Hull,  the  Lord  Chancellor  tells 
them  :  '*  If  my  father,  whom  I  dearly  love, 
were  on  the  one  side,  and  the  devil,  whom  I 
as  sincerely  hate,  were  on  the  other,  the  devil 
should  have  his  rights!"*  Steadily  and 
promptly  does  he  labor  at  his  work,  till  at 
length  the  causes  which,  for  some  twenty 
years  or  more,  have  thronged  the  list,  are,  for 
once,  all  of  them  gone  through. 

Yet  all  this  daily  legal  labor  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  labor  which  fills  up  each  passing 
day  with  More.  Darker  and  harder  work 
has  he  to  go  through.  As  Chancellor,  he  has 
taken  the  oath  to  use  all  his  power  to  destroy 
all  manner  of  heresies.!  The  bishops,  every 
now  and  then,  lay  their  hands  upon  poor  here- 
tics, or  call  upon  the  Chancellor  for  his  aid  in 
detecting  or  bringing  them  to  justice.  By  the 
.  canon  law,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  they  must 
abjure  or  be  burned.  More  tries  hard  to 
save  both  their  lives  and  their  souls.|  He 
persuades  them — he  urges  them  by  entreaties 
and  threats — to  abjure.  He  even  allows  the 
bishops  to  keep  them  in  prison  for  months, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  even  for  years,  to 
give  them  a  further  chance  of  abjuring — to 
fight  off  the  evil  day  when  the  first  stake  must 
be  lighted  in  Smithfield. 

Mr.  Froude  has  indeed  ventured  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  to  declare  that 
imprisonment  beyond  the  term  allowed  by  the 
statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  was  il- 
legal, and  that  More's  permitting  it  **  proves 
against  him  a  disregard,  in  the  highest  degree 
censurable,  of  his  obligations  as  a  judge.^§ 
But  Mr.  Froude,  and  those  who  have  chal- 
lenged his  statement,  seem  altogether  to  have 
overlooked  the  royal  proclamation  of  1529, 
vhich  gavc^o  the  bishops  power  to  detain  the 
heretics  in  custody,  both  before  and  aAer  con- 

•  Roper,  p.  41. 

t  See  Proclamation  of  1529.  Fose,  1597  ed.,  p. 
980. 

I  "As  touchinfir  heretics,  I  hate  that  vice  of 
their?,  nnd,  not  their  person? ;  and  very  fain  would 
I  that  the  one  were  destroyed  and  the  other  saved. 
If  all  the  favor  and  pity  that  I  have  used  amonff 
tbem  to  their  amenument  were  knowu,  it  would 
well  appear."— i4;x)fo^y,  chap.  49. 

\  Froode*8  History  of  England,  2d.  ed.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  74  at  seq. 
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viction,  at  their  discretion,* — a  power  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  a  merciful  judge  would  be 
likely  to  urge  the  bishops  to  ma^e  use  of, 
rather  than  otherwise.  But  Mr.  Froude  does 
not  give  More  credit  for  wishing  to  save  the 
heretica  from  the  stake.    He  states  that  while, 

"  Under  Wolsey's  Chancellorship,  the  stake 
had  been  comparatively  idle,  .  .  .  No  sooner 
had  the  seals  changed  Juinds  than  the  Smiihr 
field  fires  recommenced;  and,  encouraged  by 
More,  the  bishops  resolved  to  obliterate  i*' 
these  edifying  spectacles  the  recollection  of 
their  general  infirmities. "f 

But  here  again,  the  simple  fact  is  the  best  ref- 
utation of  a  charge,  which  is  more  easily  made 
than  established.  During  the  first  twenty-two 
months  out  of  the  thirty  or  thirty -one 
months  of  Morels  ChancellorshipX — thanks 
to  Morels  persevering  efforts — no  single  fire 
was  lit  in  Smithfield!  The  lover  of  truth 
must  admit,  that  whilst  struggling  against 
heresy  heart  and  soul,  as  far  as  he  legally 
could  do.  More  struggled  hard  also  to  save. 

There  remains,  however,  one  charge  upon 
More*s  memory  which  the  proclamation  of 
1529  does  not  disi)08e  of.  The  **  illegal " 
imprisonments,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
turned  out  the  legal,  were  made  by  the 
bishops,  and  only  "  connived  at "  by  More. 
But  Mr^  Froude  brings  forward  the  case  of 
one  John  Field,  which  he  prefaces  with  the 
statement,  that  its  **  iniquity  was  wholly  and 
exclusively  More's  oum"^  Unless  Mr.  Froude 
has  evidence  which  he  has  concealed  from  his 
readers,  we  think  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
petition  of  Field  will  itself  convince  him,  that 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was  not  heresy  at 
all ;  and  that  his  imprisonment  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  acts  against  heresy. 
The  bishops  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.||  He 
was  cited  before  the  "  Star  Chamber"  and 
imprisoned  in  the  **  Fleet,**    The  books  which 

*  **  The  bishop  shall  detain  and  keep  them  under 
safe  custody  in  their  prisons,  until  they  either  shall 
have  pureed  themselves  or  do  abjure,  etc.  Fur- 
thermore, if  any  person  be  convicted,  etc.,  the  said 
bishop  msy  keep  him  in  prison,  as  it  shall  seem 
best  to  his  discretion  after  the  gricvousncsi;  or 
qnalitv  of  the  crime.'* — Foxe,  Townsemtf  ed.,  iv. 
677;  i597  ed.,  p.  930. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

\  /.«.,  from  October  1529,  when  More  wos  made 
Chancellor,  to  19th  August  1531,  when  Bilney  was 
burned. 

^  Froude*8  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  79. 

II  After  he  regained  his  freedom,  More  did  not 
press  the  tnthops  to  arrest  him ;  but  the  Dukt  of 
Norfolk  arrested  him,  who  was  one  of  the  Privy 
Council. 
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were  taken  from  bim  were  not  ProtesUnt 
books  ;*  and  we  find,  in  fact,  no  allusion  to 
bereny  tb^ugbouU  Foxe,  moreover,  wbo 
surely  would  not  have  passed  over  so  remark- 
able a  case  of  persecution,  making  no  mention 
of  Bucb  a  "  Jobn  Field  ;''t  and,  in  fact,  we  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Froude  has,  in  his  zeal  against 
More,  in  this  case  as  in  the  others,  made  a 
complete  mistake.  The  offence  of  Field  was 
probably  a  political  one ;  and  bis  case,  instead 
of  bearing  out  Mr.  Froude's  charges  against 
More,  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  another 
branch  of  More's  duties,  which  otherwise  we 
might  have  overlooked.  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor was  a  prominent  member,  not  only  of  that 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  which  was  established 
by  slat.  3,  Henry  VII.,  but  also  of  the  Ordi- 
nary Council  of  the  king,  which  met  in  the 
same  place,  and  afterwards  became  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.^  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that,  in  those  days  of  un- 
defined prerogative.  More  should  have  refused 
to  admit  the  legality  of  the  powers  assumed 
by  this  Court,  any  more  than  the  legality  of 
the  proclamation  of  1529 ;  and  therefore  we 
need  not  attempt  to  defend  him  from  the 
charge  of  any  illegal  imprisonment  which  it 
may  have  been  the  means  of  inflicting. 

Thus  Mr.  Froude's  attack  upon  More,  in 
all  material  points,  has  vanished  altogether 
into  air;  and  we  trust  that,  in  a  future  edition 
of  his  work,  he  will  have  the  candor  entirely 
to  withdraw  it. 

Meanwhile,  with  legal  and  inquisitorial  la- 
bors, the  work  of  More's  davs  are  not  done. 
The  strong  bargemen  soon  bring  him  home 
jaded  in  mind  and  body;  and  once  again  he 
ii«  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  once  again  he 
tries  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  brighten  up  the 
little  group  around  him  with  his  kind  looks 
and  words  and  little  presents ;  but  even  here 
he  is  not  at  rest.  At  one  time  he  will  have 
one  of  the  ])oor  heretics  in  "  close  prison  "  in 
his  own  house,§  whom  he  longs  to  save,  but 

*  A  Grpek  Vocabulary,  Saint  Cyprian's  Works, 
«n<l  Mort's  Supplication  of  Souls. 

t  Tliorc  WU5  a  .John  Field,  an  Irinh  rebel,  who  is 
mcntiotied  in  the  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol. 
ii..  |ip.  293,  323,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  13;  and  also  a 
I*untun  of  the  t>ume  name  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time;  but  neither  of  these  would  »cem  likely  to  be 
the  .John  Field  mentioned  by  Mr.  Froude. 

t  Spinet's  Kquitable  Jurisilirtion  of  the  Court  of 
Oiam  try,  i.  3u0.  JIallam't  History  of  Enyland^  i. 
pp.  52.  63. 

\  Thin  wa«  usual  in  tho^e  times.  See  Kllis*  Let- 
ters. Third  Scries,  vol.  ii.,  n.  63,  and  vol.  i.,  p.  252. 
Whether  Kthctly  legal  or  illegal,  does  not  materially 
affect  More's  character. 


cannot;  and  who,  instead  of  aljoringv  at  iMl 
makes  his  escape.  At  another,  an  unrulj  and 
half-witted  lad  in  the  village,  wbo  haa  caught 
the  infection,  and  upon  whom  More's  eje  hsa 
been  fixed  on  account  of  his  disorderlj  eon- 
duct  in  church,  getting  on  from  one  thing  to 
another,  begins  disturbing  the  people  dunng 
the  silence  at  mass,  and  insults  the  femalaa 
while  kneeling.  This  lad,  at  the  request  of 
his  neighbors,  he  has  bound  to  a  tree  in  the 
street,  and  well  striped  before  the  whole  town 
for  his  folly;  then  sends  him  away, and  luckily 
has  no  more  trouble  from  him.  Once  also  a 
servant  of  his  own — a  mere  child — mischier- 
ously  spreads  heretical  notions,  which  he  has 
picked  up  out  of  doors,  among  his  fellow-ser- 
!  vants,  and  has  to  be  punished  by  a  castigation 
before  the  whole  household.*  Thus  the  Terj 
air  seems  infected  with  heresy.  It  haunti 
him  even  at  his  home. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Hans  Holbdn  the 
painter,  whom  he  has  imported  into  Englandvt 
lives  under  his  roof,  and  claims  his  share  of 
attention  as  well  as  the  many  visitors  whom 
More*s  European  fame  attracts  to  his  homai 
And  now  at  last,  after  evening  devotions  in 
the  little  chapel,  he  is  in  his  study  burning 
his  midnight  oil,  poring  over  and  laboriously 
answering  the  writings  of  Tindale  and  Frith« 
until  his  brain  will  iiork  no  longer,  and  at 
length  comes  his  wakeful  night 

Then  IiIr  father.  Judge  More,  dies;  and  % 
gloom  is  thus  cast  over  his  household,  at  the 
moment  when  their  cheerfulness  is  moat 
needed,  to  soothe  the  jaded  spirits  and  the 
harassed  mind  of  the  Chancellor.  And,  worse 
than  all,  during  the  last  few  months  of  his 
Chancellorship,  four  of  the  abjured  Prote^ 
tants,  Bilney,  Bayfield,  Bainham,  and  Tewkes- 
bur}',  relapse  into  heresy.  In  such  a  case  the 
law  is  explicit.  The  Chancellor  has  no  power 
to  save  ;  he  must  issue  the  writ — that  terrible 
writ,  "  de  hicretico  comburendo."  Thus  the 
work  of  death  is  crowded  into  the  last  few 
months  of  his  Cliancellorship ;  \  and  deeply 

*  *'  And  of  all  who  ever  came  into  my  hand  fiir 
heresy,  as  help  me  God  [except  these  two],  nerer 
had  any  of  them  any  stripe  or  8tn>k.e  given  thom, 
so  much  as  a  fillip  on  the  iorehead." — Apology,  oh. 
36. 

t  More  to  Krasmvs^  December  1625. 

X  Rilnev  was  burned  l&th  Aug.  1531 ;  Bayfield 
in  Novem'ber  1531 ;  Tewkesbury,  20th  December 
1531 ;  and  Eainham,  5th  May  1532.  More  resigned 
the  fieals  on  the  16th  May  1532. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  stakes  lighted  dnr- 
inc  the  fimt  twenty-two  months  of  Morels  Chan- 
cellorship, may  account  for  Krasmns's  statement, 
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touching  to  More's  spirit  must  it  be,  that  the 
voices  of  the  dying  martyrs  rise  from  the 
stake,  not  with  curses  upon  him,  but  cries 
snch  as  these, '<  Afay  the  Lord  forgive  Sir 
Thomas  More ! "  and  ^  May  the  Lord  open 
ike  eyes  of  Sir  Thom<is  More! " 

This  cannot  last  long.  His  strength  be- 
gins to  give  way.  A  sharp  pain  in  his  chest 
gives  warning  that  his  midnight  vigils,  and 
oil  his  toils  and  cares,  are  telling  upon  him. 
tes  physician  gives  no  hope,  unless  he  can 
have  rest.*  The  question  of  the  divorce 
looms  more  darkly  in  the  future.  The  king 
is  on  the  brink  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope. 
Clouds  of  trouble  cast  their  shadow  before. 
More  resigns  the  seals ;  and  sinks  as  soon  as 
he  can  into  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  to  finish 
bis  controversial  works,  to  think  over  the 
strange  dream  of  the  last  three  years,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  future. 

And  now  his  sun  rises  serenely  from  its 
douds.  The  nearer  he  comes  to  death,  its 
ffaadow  passes  from  him. 

He  first  sets  his  household  in  order.  He 
has  lost  his  income.  A  family  of  some  twenty 
diildren  and  grandchildren,  and  all  his  ser- 
lants  and  proteges,  and  his  fool,  cannot  be 
maintained  on  "  £100  by  the  year ! "  •«  Pat- 
tlson  (the  fool),  you  must  join  the  retinue 
df  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London — away  with 
jou,  for  Lord  Chancellor  More  is  now  Lord 
Chancellor  no  more ! " 

The  Great  Barge  and  its  eight  sturdy 
bargemen  are  transferred  to  his  successor  in 
office.  His  servants  he  places  out  with  those 
whose  fortunes  are  rising  as  his  go  down.  If 
hii  sons,  and  his  sons*  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren, are  to  stay  in  his  household,  they  must 
ODntribute  to  the  general  stock;  and  More 
playfully  tells  them,  that  if,  with  all  that,  they 
CBnnot  make  ends  meet,  with  bags  and  wal- 
lets they  will  go  begging  together  rather 
than  be  se])arated.t 

And  now  his  enemies  take  advantage  of  his 

fliat  no  one  BnfTered  death  during  his  Chancellor- 
ship. He  miglit  not  have  heard  of  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months :  though  More  did  not  conceal 
fiom  him  his  severity  against  herc^'cs. — Mort  to 
SrasmvSf  Erasroi  Kpistolffi,  Lond.  1506-1511. 

4f  That  this  was  one  reason  for  his  resignation, 
see  More  to  Erasmus^  Erasroi  Epistola:,  Lond. 
1506;  and  More  to  CochUutj  Jortln's  Life  of  Eras- 
mas,  App.,  p.  702,  written  on  the  same  day;  and 
fdso  the  concluding  sentence  in  More  to  Cromwell^ 
Roper,  App.  110,  in  which  ho  excuses  his  having 
used  an  amanuensis  on  the  ground  of  his  disease  in 
his  chest. 

t  Boper,  pp.  50-52. 
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weakness,  and  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, Ann  BuUeyn's  father,  try  to  prove  some 
illegal  acts  against  the  late  Chancellor. 

Wolsey  had  taken  bribes ;  and  they  cannot 
believe  that  More  has  not  also.  But  they 
have  mistaken  their  man.  The  poor  Ex- 
Chancellor  plays  with  their  charges  as  if  his 
enemies  were  children.  They  prove  that  a 
gilt  cup  was  offered  him  as  a  bribe^  He  owns 
to  having  taken  it  as  a  new  year's  gift ;  but 
just  as  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  exulting  in 
his  tiiumph,  with  provoking  calmness  he 
quietly  adds,  that  he  immediately  ordered  his 
butler  to  fill  it  with  wine,  and  return  it  as  a 
new  yearns  gift  to  the  suitor.  At  another 
time,  he  owns  to  having  taken  a  glove,  which, 
it  is  proved,  contained  some  money ;  but  it 
comes  out  dr}*ly,  after  all,  that  **  he  utterly 
refused  the  lining,**  This  is  not  the  playful- 
ness of  guilt.* 

The  heretics  also  have  circulated  stories  of 
his  having  tormented  them  when  in  his  keep- 
ing. This  charge  More  solemnly  denies,  in  a 
published  apology,  except  in  the  two  instances 
of  which  mention  has  .been  made.  His  en- 
emies are  utterly  foiled.  **  I  either  am  inno- 
cent (he  writes  to  Erasmus),  or  I  have  very 
cleverly  concealed  my  guilt."  t 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  unusual 
plainness  which  this  remarkable  courtier 
used,  in  the  expression  of  his  convictions  to 
the  king.  When  his  royal  conscience  had 
begun  to  be  tmeasy  at  his  marriage,  the  king 
had  sent  for  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  hopes 
of  gaining  an  opinion  from  him  in  favor  of  his 
wishes.  But  the  courtier  was  honest  and 
firm  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other  we  know 
of.  The  king  pressed  him,  and  told  him  he 
would  also  consult  Bishops  Durham  and  Bath 
in  so  important  a  matter.  "To  be  ])lain 
with  your  Grace,"  said  Sir  Thomas  More, 
**  neither  my  Lord  of  Durham,  nor  my  Lord 
of  Bath,  nor  myself  and  the  rest  of  your 
Counsel,  arc,  in  my  judgment,  meet  counsel- 
lors for  your  Grace  herein."  And  then  he 
bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  understand  the 
truth,  to  choose  such  counsellors,  as,  neither 
for  respect  of  their  worldly  con^modity,  nor 
for  fear  of  his  princely  authority,  would  be  in- 
clined to  deceive  him ;  and  then  he  referred 
him  to  St.  Augustine,  St  Jerome,  and  others 

*  Cresacre  More*s  Life,  pp.  221-223. 
t    Mort   to   JUrasmut^    £iasmi    Epist,    Lond. 
1610-lL 
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of  the  Fathers.*  Could  he  ha^e  given  nobler 
advice  than  this  ? 

It  was  in  spite  of  this  bold  answer  that  the 
king  soon  afterwards  had  appointed  More,  as 
we  have  seen,  Lord  Chancellor,  as  in  spite  of 
his  former  boldness  he  had  long  ago  made 
him  a  courtier.  And  when  he  had  made 
him  Lord  Cimncellor,  he  ])re8sed  him  again. 
It  was  no  small  test  of  the  man's  firmness 
and  honesty,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
king  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  position  in 
the  kingdom  ;  but  still  he  was  firm.  '*  It  is 
grievous  to  my  heart,"  he  said,  **  that  I  am 
not  able  to  serve  your  Grace  in  this  matter. 
.  .  .  But  I  ever  bear  in  mind  the  words  which 
your  Highness  spake  unto  me  on  my  first 
coming  into  your  noble  service,  bidding  me 
first  look  up  to  God,  and  after  God  to  you."  t 
Could  any  words  have  been  nobler  than 
these  ?  But  the  king  still  persevered  in  his 
purpose ;  and,  as  we  have  seen.  Sir  Thomas 
resigned  the  seals.  And  now  comes  a  lull 
before  the  storm.  More  has  written  his 
Apology,  the  last  of  his  controversial  works. 
The  charges  brought  ogainst  him  have  utterly 
failed;  and  he  leaves  the  heretics  in  other 
hands. 

The  king  at  length  usuri)8  the  title  of  Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church,  and  is  married  to 
Ann  Bulleyn.  Sir  Thomas  More  foresees  tlic 
dangers  which  lie  in  the  future  with  an  all  but 
prophetic  eye.  "They  will  confirm  these 
things  with  oaths,''  he  says  to  hhi  son  Iloper. 
And  this  thought  is  ever  present  before  him : 
"  If  I  have  to  choose  between  my  conscience 
and  the  scaffold,  shall  I  take  the  oath  against 
my  conscience  and  live,  or  shall  I  refuse  it 
and  die  ?  It  may  come  to  this.  If  it  does, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  "  Calmlv,  before  the  storm 
comes  to  ruffle  his  feelings  and  blind  his 
judgment,  he  makes  up  his  mind  on  what, 
before  God  and  his  own  conscience,  is  his 
duty  in  the  matter ;  and  there  is  something 
deeply  touching  in  the  way  in  which,  having 
come  to  n  conclusion,  he  gathers  his  family 
around  him,  and  talks  to  them  of  death  and 
heaven,  and  thus  tries  to  prepare  them  for 
the  impending  blow.  lie  also  divides  Iuh 
little  estates  as  he  wishes  to  leave  them  at  his 
death  :  and  now  he  is  ready  for  the  storm. 

And  the  storm  comes. 

The  king  grows  jealous  of  his  former  favor- 
ite.    More  decUnes  to  join  the  throng,  and 

*  Roper,  p.  82. 
t  Roper,  48. 


help  to  swell  the  pomp  of  the  coronttioii  of 
Ann  Bulleyn. 

His  enemies  attempt  to  inrolve  him  in  Che 
wild  afiair  of  the  Nun  of  Kent  He  clean 
liimself  in  a  letter,  which  proves  that  his  n* 
guments  in  his  controversial  writings  againal 
the  rejection  altogether  of  some  of  thoa* 
superstitious  observances,  which  had  been  n 
much  abused  and  carried  to  excess,  wen 
honest  ones ;  for  it  seems  that  at  first  he  hin* 
self  was  deceived  by  the  nun,  though  htf 
opened  his  eyes  in  time.* 

He  is  examined  before  the  Bishop  of  Gbn* 
terbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  w> 
quitted.  But  they  take  the  opportunity  to 
press  upon  him  to  change  his  mind  as  to  tin 
king's  divorce.  He  declares  his  views  still 
unchanged ;  and  when  they  find  persuasion 
useless,  in  the  king's  name,  they  threaten. 
"My  Lords  (he  answers,  in  words  whieh 
might  well  be  written  in  gold),  these  Urron 
he  argtiments for  CUILDR£N,  no^ /or  m«."t 
And  having  told  his  mind  as  he  had  told  il 
before,  he  leaves  them. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  next  comes  over  to 
Chelsea  to  talk  him  over.  "  Master  Men 
(he  says),  it  is  perilous  striving  with  princesf 
— the  revenge  of  princes  is  death!"  "Is 
that  all,  my  Lord  ? "  replies  Sir  T.  Modre. 
"  Then,  in  good  faith,  the  difiercnce  between 
your  Grace  and  me  is  but  this — that  I  ahall 
die  to-day,  and  you  to-morrow." 

Then  the  statutes  are  passed  which  give  to 
the  king  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  tho 
Church,  and  regulate  the  succession.  All 
persons  refusing  to  take  the  ])rescribed  oath 
are  declorcd  to  be  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.  The  oath  includes  not  only  an  ao- 
knowledgment  of  the  altered  succession,  bul 
also  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  kingf  late  mav> 
riage,  and  indirectly  of  the  usurped  suprem- 
acy. 

More  is  ordered  to  repair  to  Lambeth  and 

take  the  oath.    He  leaves  his  home.    He 

knows  that  he  may  never  return.    His  heait 

is  too  full  to  speak.    He  dares  not  trust  him* 

self  to  take  leave  of  his  family.    It  seems  as 

though  it  would  break  his  heart ;  so  he  hai^ 

tily  shuts  the  garden  gate  behind  him,  that 

they  may  not  follow  him  as  usual,  and  with  a 

sad  countenance  steps   into  the  boat.    The 

bargemen  push  off.     More  says   to  his  8on« 

"  I  thank  our  Lord  \X\q  field  U  won:*  J    The 

*  J/ore  to  CrcmweU.    Ropcr,  App.,  p.  lOL 
t  Roper,  p.  M. 
i  Ropcr,  p.  70. 
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Jtterest  pang  is  past    He  has  left  ibreTer 
his  happy  and  beaudAil  home. 

At  Lambeth  the  oath  ia  offered  him.  He 
offers  to  swear  to  the  succession,  but  declines 
to  take  the  oath.  In  consequence,  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower. 

In  the*  Tower  yard  he  meets  Bishop  Fisher ; 
■nd  it  is  truly  a  memorable  meeUng.  **  Well 
met,  my  Lord  (says  Sir  T.  More) ;  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  in  heaTenw"  To  which  the  Bishop 
replies,  passing  under  the  archway,  ^'This 
should  be  the  way,  Sir  Thomas.  It's  a  Tery 
strait  gate  we  are  in."  * 

When  he  reaches  the  Tower  gate,  the 
porter,  as  bis  custom,  demands  of  his  prisoner 
his  upper  garment  as  the  perquisite  of  his 
office.  **  Here,  take  it,**  he  says,  giring  him 
his  cap. 

The  time  has  been  when  he  himself  perse- 
OQted  for  conscience  sake :  now  he  himself  is 
in  prison,  in  danger  of  his  life ;  and  but  one 
thing  stands  between  him  and  his  liberty — 
his  corucience.  He  has  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  very  strong  views  on  the  question  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Po|)e,  though  recent  study 
of  the  Fathers  has  made  him  bow  more  fully 
to  the  authority  of  the  church.  But  now  the 
question  is  different :  '*  Can  the  parliament 
make  the  kino  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church  f  **  This  is  the  question.  In  his  con- 
acience  he  believes  that  it  cannot;  and  he 
dares  not  swear  against  his  conscience. 

From  his  ]>rison-walls  More  takes  his  last 
look  upon  the  Protestant  struggle,  against 
whk^h  he  had  fought  so  long.  He  can  now 
look  back  upon  the  past  without  those  angry 
feelings  which  will  rise  in  the  tumult  of  the 
battle.  We  find  him  writing  from  his  prison, 
that  "  though  he  grieves  still  over  the  vari- 
ances of  belief*  in  the  church,  he  yet  **  not  a 
little  comforts  his  mind  with  the  hope  that, 
from  some  signs  that  he  has  marked  of  late, 
there  is  still  good  likelihood  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion." The  great  question  seems  to  him  to 
''hang  upon  a  narrow  point,**  in  that  the 
Protestants  have  now  allowed  the  necessity  of 
vorks.t 

The  great  error  has  been,  he  thinks,  all 
riong,  that  Luther  and  his  party  at  first  mis- 
took the  doctrines  taught  by  the  monks  for 
what  the  church  really  taught  and  believed, 
and  thus  attacked  the  church  without  reason. { 

•  Dfiilcy*8  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher, 
t  Dialogue  of    Ck>iiifort  against    Tribulation. 
1847  ed.,  p.  88. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  98  et  seq. 


If  the  Protestants  will  withdraw  their  attacks, 
perhaps  the  breach  may  be  repaired.  The 
chanoea  of  a  reconciliation  are,  however, 
much  more  distant  than  More  has  any  idea 
of.  We  must  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
Contarini  and  Pole,  and  return  to  More'a 
prison. 

He  has  done  with  heresy.  He  seems  to 
feel  that  he  was  at  one  time  too  zealoua 
against  it — ^that  he  was  carried  away  by  hia 
zeal.  But  now  he  bears  no  ill-will  or  malice 
to  any — not  even  to  the  heretics;  and  he 
exhorts  his  friends,  **it  ever  they  have,  by 
reason  of  their  office,  to  punish  evil  men,  to 
cleave  fast  to  God,  that  no  secret  cruel  affeo- 
tion,  under  the  cloak  of  a  just  and  virtuoua 
zeal,  creep  in  underneath."* 

His  wife  gains  permission  to  visit  his  cell. 
She  is  a  worldly  woman,  and  cannot  under- 
stand her  husband's  scruples  at  all.  She  re- 
proaches him  for  "  so  playing  the  fool  as  to 
lie  in  his  filthy  prison,  when  he  might  be 
abroad  at  his  liberty,  if  he  only  would  do 
what  all  the  bishops  but  one  had  already 
done."  She  reminds  him  of  his  Chelsea 
home,  and  wonders  '*  what  in  God's  name  he 
means  here  fondly  to  tarry ! "  More  looks  up 
into  her  face,  with  a  gentle  smile,  and  says  to 
her,  **  I  pray  thee,  good  Mistress  Alice,  tell 
me  one  thing — is  not  this  house  as  nigh 
heaven  as  mine  own  ?  "t 

Another  and  deeper  trial  awaits  him.  His 
favorite  daughter  Margaret  comes  to  him,  and 
begs  him,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  her  pas- 
sionate love,  to  save  himself  and  liis  family» 
and  to  change  his  mind. 

She  refers  to  his  privations  in  prison,  and 
his  poor  orphaned  family  at  home. 

•**  I  believe,  Meg,*  he  answers,*  that  they  that 
have  put  me  here  ween  they  have  done  me  a 
high  displeasure;  but  I  assure  thee  on  my 
faith,  mine  own  good  daughter,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  wife,  and  ve  tliat  be  my  children 

iwhom  I  account  the  chief  ])art  of  my  charge), 
would  not  have  failed  long  ere  this  to  have 
closed  myself  in  as  strait  a  room,  and  a 
straiter  too.  But  since  I  came  hither  without 
mine  own  desert,  I  trust  that  God  of  hia 
goodness  will  discharge  me  of  mv  care,  and 
with  his  gracious  help  supply  my  lack  among 
you.  I  find  no  cause,  I  tliank  God,  Meg,  to 
reckon  myself  in  worse  case  here  than  in  mine 
own  house ;  for  mcthinketh  God  mnketh  me 
wanton,  and  setteth  me  on  his  lap  and  daiv- 
dleth  me.**! 

*  A  godly  instruction,  written  in  prison.    Eng- 
lish Works.    1405.' 
t  Boper,  p.  70.  |  Roper,  p.  72. 
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Marfj^ret  Roper  henelf,  in  a  letter  to  her  eTen  this  gear  mithought  of.  ...  I  coinited» 

sfster  Allington,  has  given  us  a  touching  ae-  Marget,  full  many  a  restless  night,  while  mj 

count  of  one  of  her   interviews  with  her  wife  slept,  and  weened  I  had  slept  too,  whal 
father, 
or  speak 
would 

consulting  with  her  friends,  had  again,  and  it  Lord,  for  all  that,  I  never  tlioiihttoThange, 

would  seem  for  the  lost  time,  entreated  More  though  the  very  uttermost  should  happen 

to  change  his  mind,  and  urged  all  the  argu-  that  my  fears  ran  upon.' 

menu  which  her  friends'  and  her  own  inge-  " '  Father,'  quod  I, .  .  .  « peradventure  yon 

nuity  could  su^ffest,  *^®"*<*  Fhereafter]  think  that  you  think  not 

'  now,  and  then  peradventure  it  would  be  too 

•**He  looked  sadly  again,' she  says, 'and  late!' 

earnestly  Raid  unto  me,  Daughter  Margaret,  "  '  Too  late !   daughter,'  quod   my  father 

wc  two  have  talked  of  this  thing  oftener  than  'Margaret!  I  beseech  our  Lord  that  if  erer 

twice  or  thrice.    And  the  same  tale  in  effect  I  do  make  such  a  change,  it  may  be  too  Ma^ 

that  you  tell  me  now  herein,  and  the  same  indeed!    For  well  I  wot  the  change  cannol 

fear  too,  have  you  twice  told  me  before  ;  and  be  good  for  my  soul  that  should  grow  only  by 

I  have  twice  answered  you,  too,  thot  in  this  fear.*  " 

matter,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  the       mi,^  .,^^-  ^^^^:^^  a i.*^     - 

thing  that  might  'content   the  king's  grace,  ^^^  poor  weeping  dangbter  can   My  no 

and  God  therewith  not  offended,  then  hath  no  "»"'*•    "er  heart  is  too  full  to  speak.    But 

man  taken  this  oath  already  more  gladly  than  **  ■>«'  ***»  ^^p  one  by  one  upon  the  groun«), 

I  would  do.  .  .  .  these  calm  and  soothing  words  pour  on  lik* 

"  ■  As  1  have  before  told  you,  I  hare,  ere  I  healing  oil  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  bet 

came  here,  not  left  unbcthought  or  unconsid-  father : 

ered  the  verv  most,  and  the  uttermost,  that  „,•,,.  ^     ^  e>  ^  %,            .,,  ,     .    . 

can  by  poftsibility  fall ;   and,  albeit  1  know  ,  "  *  Mistrust  God,  Megge,  will  I  not,  thoqrii 

«,;..«  «™J.  f,.„;u„  f,.ii  ».ii  „n.i  «!,-  „.f.„-i  Ifeelmefamt.    1  wiH  do  as  St.  Peter  did^ 

•nd 

mflk 

iwn* 

by  swearing  ungodly  agamst  mine  own  con-  i?K;  ,""/  ■"""  "  "'  "'^^^  "'r*"  P'"'  ^^^ 
science,  you  may  be  very  sure  I  would  not  Peter  further,  and  fa  I,  yet  shall  I  trust  that 
have  coiiie  here.  And  since  I  look  in  this  '!?,«""  «="'•>"  tender  eye  upon  me,  as  h* 
matter  but  only  unto  God.ilmaketh  me  little  "w.upon  St  Peter,  and  make  me  stand  up 
matter  though  men  call  it  as  it  please  them,  f**"'  •"*  ~"'«;«  ^l"  ^S""*  "'  ^^  consciene; 
and  say  it  is  no  conscience,  but  a  foolish  f^*\\  •  •  •  And  therefore,  mme  own  good 
,^„p|g  daughter,  never  trouble  thy  mmd  for  any 

"•IJutfor'the  conclusion,  daughter  Marga-  *'""jf,  "'"'  .1^"  ••"»"  •>»??*"  f°  "«  »  »}}» 

ret,  of  all  this  matter,  as  I  ha?e  often  tSld  l"^}'^-,   Nothmg  can  come  but  that  God  wUk 

you,  I  take  not  upon  me  neither  to  deBne  nor  ^"^  .^  ""''«  ."»*  '"^  "ure,  that  whatsoern 

dispute  these  matters.    I  never  toroie  nor  that  be,  seem  it  never  so  bad  in  s«ht,  it  thaU 

tpkke  in  any  company  any  word  of  reproach  TfA^  u     -^.P"*  *'*  this,  my  good 

againH  any  thing  that  tie  Parliammt  had  ''^'''^•  ^  l""«y  y"  »'«""'y  *»«  J""  ""^  ••»>••»» 

pa»»ed.  . .  .Imkdle  not  v>ith  the  conscience  •'.•'*7'  '^^  "X  «ont  too,  comfortable  and  Mi^ 

V  any  other  man.  ...  But  as  concerning  "<»'''*  ^  your  good  mother  my  wife.    And 

mine  own  self,  for  thy  comfort  ahall  I  say,  °^  J.°"'  «^  husbands  I  have  no  manner  of 

daughter,  to  theo,  that  mine  own  conscience  ^""^S   Commend  me  to  them  all,  and  to  my 

in  this  matter  is  such  as  may  well  stand  with  R?o<l  <Ia"?l>ter  Allinglon,  and  to  all  my  othei 

mine  own  salvation  :  thereof  am  1,  Megge,  as  f"^"^'  "»*.?'»'  "««'*»'  "ephews,  and  allie^ 

sure  as  that  God  is  in  heaven.    And  therefore,  "".° ,"""». «"  <»"■  wrvants,  man,  woman,  and 

as  for  all  the  remnant,  goods,  lands,  and  life  el»'d.  and  all  my  good  ne.ehbors  and  our  ao- 

both  (if  the  chance  should  so  fortune),  I  verily  q"«">t«n«»  "broad.    And  I  right  heartily 

trust  in  God  he  shall  rather  strengthen  me  ti  P^X  both  you  and  them  to  serve  God,  and  bo 

iHjar  the  loss  than,  against  this  conscience,  to  ?»«"y  ""^  '^,<»<*  •»  »"""•    And  if  any  thing 

swear  and  put  my  soul  in  i)eril.'  ^"IJ*"  «"*  t'l?*,  i'  ^""'^  ^*  •'"''•  F'X  »? 

"  •  But  yet,  father,'  quoth  1,  <  by  mv  troth,  ^od  for  me,  but  trouble  not  Jourseff :  a*  I 

I  fear  me  verv  sore  that  this  matter  will  bring  »''•'  f""  ^"'*''y  P'^^ /"  "*  «"'•""  **  """I 
you  in  marvellous  heavy  trouble.'  "«f'  together  once  m  heaven,  where  we  shaD 

•  '  Margaret,'  quod  my  father, « I  left  not  'P'^^^TJ  *"*'**'  "^  °"*'  ''""'  '"*"'''• 
•  More's  English  Works,  p.  U9i,  nereaner. 


mine  own  frailty  full  well,  and  the  natural  *  '«'  ""*  ™'r: .  ^  '^"  "°  V-  °'-  f  ."*  ""5 

faintness  of  mine  own  heart,  yet,  if  I  had  not  f "  "P°"  <^'\™V  "">d  pray  him  to  help;  and 

trusted  that  God  should  give  me  strength  ^  *"?»'  b*  »''»"  <«'  bis  holy  hand  unto  n^ 

rather  to  endure  all  things  than  offend  him,  ?""  '  V'C  stormy  seas  hold 

hvswearinir  iinirodiv  niramst  mine  nwn  ron.  ??»•      >«">  "">"  "    •"•  »""« 


me  from  drown* 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


Margaret  Roper  eould  aajnomore;  and 
what  can  we  aay?  We  pass  by  the  trial; 
lor  our  space  compels  us  to  pass  by  wbat  is 
much  more  important,  the  series  of  More's 
prison  letters.*  We  pass  by  the  touching 
scene  upon  the  Tower  wharf,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bills  and  the  halberts  of  the 
soldiers,  father  and  daughter  cla8])ed  one  an- 
other in  a  last  embrace,  and  tears  trickled 
down  the  hard  cheeks  of  the  guardsmen  at 
the  sight  of  their  fatherly  and  daughterly 
afiection.  We  are  glad  to  give  the  rest  in 
Mr.  Froude's  own  words : — 

"  The  four  days  which  remained  to  him  he 
spent  in  prayer  and  in  severe  bodily  disci- 
pline. On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  al- 
though he  did  not  know  the  time,  which  had 
been  fixed  for  his  execution,  yet,  with  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  it  was  near,  he  sent  his 
daughter  Margaret  his  hair-shirt  and  whip,  as 
having  no  more  need  for  them,  with  a  part- 
ing blesRing  of  affection. 

**  He  then  lay  down  and  slept  quietly.  At 
daybreak  he  was  awoke  by  the  entrance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  who  had  come  to  confirm  his 
anticipations,  and  to>tell  him  that  it  was  the 
king's  pleasure  that  he  should  suffer  at  nine 
o'clock  that  morning.  He  received  the  news 
with  utter  composure.  I  am  much  boundcn 
to  the  king,  he  said,  for  the  benefits  and 
honors  he  has  bestowed 'upon  me;  ond,  so 
help  me  God,  most  of  all  am  I  bounden  to 
bim  that  it  pleaseth  his  Majesty  to  rid  me 
shortly  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  present 
world. 

**  Pope  told  him  the  king  desired  he  would 
not  use  many  words  on  the  scaffold.  *  Mr. 
Pope,*  he  answered,  *  you  do  well  to.  give  me 
warning ;  for,  otherwise,  I  had  purposed  some- 
what to  have  spoken,  but  no  matter  where- 
with his  Grace  should  have  cause  to  be  of- 
fended. Howbeit,  whatever  I  intended,  I 
ahall  obev  his  Highness'  command.' 

**  He  afterwards  discussed  the  arrangements 
for  his  funeral,  at  which  he  begged  that  his 
femily  might  be  present;  and  when  all  was 
settled.  Pope  rose  to  leave  him.  He  was  an 
old  friend.  He  took  More's  hand  and  wrung 
it,  and,  quite  overcome,  burst  into  tears. 

"'Quiet  yourself,  Mr.  Pope,*  More  said, 
'and  be  not  discomfited,  for  I  trust  we  shall 
once  see  each  other  full  merrily  when  we  shall 
live  and  love  together  in  eternal  bliss.* 

**  So  about  nine  of  the  clock  he  was  brought 
by  the  lieutenant  out  of  the  Tower,  his  beard 
being  long,  which  fashion  he  had  never  before 
used — his  face  pale  and  lean,  carrying  in  his 
bands  a  red  cross,  casting  his  eyes  often  to- 
wards heaven.    He  had  been  unpopular  as  a 

•  There  are  thirteen  of  these  in  More*s  English 
Works. 
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judge,  and  one  or  two  persons  in  the  crowd 
were  insolent  to  him ;  but  the  distance  was 
short,  and  soon  over,  as  all  else  was  nearly 
over  now.  • 

*'  The  scaffold  had  been  awkwardly  erected, 
and  shook  as  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  lad- 
der. <  See  me  safe  up,'  he  said  to  Kingston^ 
'  for  my  coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myselt^ 
He  began  to  sneak  to  the  pco])le,  but  the 
sheriff  begged  nim  not  to  proceed ;  and  ht 
contented  himself  with  asking  for  their  prayers, 
and  desiring  them  to  bear  witness  for  him 
that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  holy  Catholia 
Church,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  God  and  the 
king.  He  then  repeated  the  Miserere  Psalm 
on  his  knees ;  and  when  he  had  ended  and 
had  risen,  the  executioner,  with  an  emotion 
which  promised  ill  for  the  manner  in  which 
his  part  in  the  tragedy  would  be  accomplished, 
begged  his  forgiveness.  More  kissed  himu 
<Thou  art  to  do  me.  tl)e  greatest  benefit 
that  I  can  receive,'  he  said ;  *  pluck  up  thy 
spirit,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine 
office.  My  neck  is  very  short;  take  heed, 
therefore,  that  thou  strike  not  awry  for  saving 
of  thine  honesty.*  The  executioner  offered  to 
tie  his  eyes.  '  I  will  cover  them  myself,*  hf 
said ;  and,  binding  them  in  a  cloth  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  he  knelt  and  laid  hit 
head  upon  the  block.  The  fatal  stroke  was 
about  to  fall,  when  he  signed  for  a  momen 
delay,  while  he  moved  aside  his  beard. 

'* '  Pity  that  should  be  cut,*  he  murmured^ 
*  that  has  not  committed  treason.'  With 
which  strange  words — the  strangest,  perhapsi 
ever  uttered  at  such  a  time — the  lips  most 
famous  through  Europe  for  eloquence  and 
wisdom  closed  forever. 

'*This  was  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  an  act  which  was  sounded  out  into  the 
farthest  comers  of  the  eartli,  and  was  tlia 
world's  wonder,  as  well  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  perpetrated,  as  for  i\\B 
preternatural  composure  with  which  it  was 
Dome.  Something  of  this  calmness  may  havs 
been  due  to  his  natural  temperament,  som^ 
thing  to  an  unaffected  weariness  of  a  world 
whicn,  in  his  eyes,  was  plunging  into  the  ruin 
of  the  latter  days.  But  those  fair  hues  of 
sunny  cheerfulness  caught  their  color  from 
the  simplicity  of  his  faith,  and  never  was  therp 
a  Christian's  victory  over  death  more  grandly 
evidenced  than  in  that  last  scene. 

'*  History  will  rather  dwell  upon  the  inc^ 
dents  of  the  execution  than  attempt  a  sentenct 
upon  those  who  willed  that  it  should  be.  It 
was  at  once  most  piteous  and  most  inevitap 
ble."* 

From  Mr.  Fronde's  opinion  on  the  lost 
point  we,  however,  dissent.  Henr}'  VIIL  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Sir  Thomas  More  except 

*  Froade*s  History,  voL  ii^  p.  880  et  seq. 
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his  example,  and  that,  not  an  example  of 
sedition  but  of  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  king, 
controlled  only  by  aUegiance  to  his  oton  eon^ 
science. 

History  Trill  endorse  the  sentiment  of 
Charles  V.,  uttered  to  the  English  ambassador 
when  he  heard  of  More's  death : — 

"Well,"  said  the  emperor,  "this  will  we 
say.  If  we  had  been  the  master  of  such  a  ser- 
Tant,  ve  vould  rather  have  lost  the  best  city 
of  our  dominions  than  have  lost  such  a  coun- 
sellor."* 

And  now,  finally,  to  gather  up  the  threads 
which  we  have  dropped  in  this  essay. 

We  have  endeavored  to  discover  More's 
early  religious  views,  without  claiming  for 
them  an  originality  which  they  did  not  alto> 
gether  possess ;  we  have  watched  the  influence 
of  the  Protestant  struggle  upon  his  mind;  we 
have  not  refrained  from  fully  disclosing  the 
darkest  of  his  convictions,  and  the  darkest  of 
the  actions  which  they  prompted ;  we  have 
thrown  over  the  ])eriod  of  his  Chancellorship, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  his  biographers,  is  the 

*  Roper,  p.  95. 
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brightest  portion  of  his  life,  a  shadow  which 
we  have  likened  to  the  shadow  of  death  i  urn 
have  seen  his  sun  to  break  from  its  olouda, 
and  to  shine  most  serenely  towards  the  tint 
of  his  calm  and  wonderful  setting ;  and  id  Um 
unmistakably  earnest  h'ght  which  that  auntat 
has  oast  back  over  the  whole  of  his  life,  am 
have  tried  to  reveal,  chiefly  from  his  private 
letters,  the  undercurrent  of  his  religious  feel- 
ings. In  doing  this,  we  have  found  that,  while 
More's  character,  in  those  respects  in  whieh 
it  has  always  and  ever  will  be  justly  admired, 
remains  altogether  unsullied,  there  yet  lin- 
gered about  him  by  far  too  much  of  earthly 
error  to  admit  of  our  regarding  him  as  a  saioL 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  found  through- 
out, 80  clear  and  unmistakable  a  consistenoff 
between  his  convictions  and  his  life,  so  woi^ 
derful  a  symmetry  and  integrity  of  saulf 
that,  in  spite  of  his  modern  detractors,  we 
venture  to  restore  him  to  that  niche  in  th^ 
temple  of  heroes,  which,  to  say  the  least,  it 
would  have  been  graceful  in  them  not  to  haie 
rashly  attempted  to  invade. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  exploration  of  South  Aus- 
tralia has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  M'Douall  Stuart, 
who  was  the  (li'tiu<>:!)tsnian  in  (Captain  Stuart's 
second  )rrcat  Australian  expedition,  who  Iius  re- 
turned to  Adultiidc.  After  crossing  the  inhos- 
pitable rcj|:ion  of  Lake  Torrens,  he  travelled  in 
a  zigzu};  course,  and  returned  with  a  knowledge 
of  about  forty  thousund  squaro  miles  of  new 
country,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  fit  for  im- 
mediate occupation.  Mr.  Stuart's  discoveries 
have  considernbly  weakened  the  supposition  once 
entertained  that  the  interior  of  Australia  is  an 
arid  desert.  There  is  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  patches  of  goo<l  country 
intersected  with  scrub,  throughout  the  whofo 
length  of  the  western  side  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. The  country  from  Lake  Torrens  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  route  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers, is  no  doubt  a  barren  one,  and  the  future 
tract,  from  south  to  north,  must  be  along  the 
dcvated  country  in  the  west.  Mr.  Stuart  had 
only  one  companion,  besides  an  aborigine,  and 
they  were  at  one  time  dependent  on  their  guns 
for  a  whole  month  to  preserve  themselves  from 
actual  starvation.  The  country  through  which 
they  travelled  was  varied;  sometimes  it  was 
tlirongh  a  splendid  alluvial  country,  very  fertile, 
where  kan<;aroo,  emu,  and  cockatoos  abounded, 
and  at  other  times  they  passed  through  sandy 
scrub  and  stony  descits  ot  the  worst  description. 


In  twenty-nine  degrees  south  latitude  Mr.  Staart 
discovered  the  flnest  creek  he  had  ever  seen  in 
Australia.  It  had  long,  permanent  roaches^ 
fishes  were  in  the  water,  rushes  aloncp  tlie  banks, 
and  gum-trees  around.  Ho  also  found  permit 
nent  water  at  Andamoka,  and  auriferous  quarta 
reefs.  Mr.  Stuart  has  applied  for  a  lease  of 
fifteen  hundred  square  miles  of  the  countnr  he 
has  dis(>overed.  The  South  Australian  Iu)a8e 
of  Assembly  have  agreed  to  give  him  a  fourteen 
years'  lease  of  the  land,  which  is  to  bo  rent  ftee 
for  the  first  seven'vears.  The  lessee  is  joiaed 
in  his  s|>eculation  oy  Mr.  Campbell,  a  wealthy 
South  Australian  stock  owner.  The  fifteen  han- 
dred  squaro  miles  which  will  bo  leased  is  aboiU 
the  size  of  Cumberland,  one  of  the  largest  coun- 
ties in  England.  Owing  to  the  discoveries  of 
Stuart,  no  doubt  is  now  entertained  of  the  msff- 
nificent  pastoral  qualities  of  the  interior  of  SouUi 
Australia.  The  new  discoveries  are  to  the 
north-east  of  Lake  Torrens.  Eyre,  the  explorer^ 
believed  this  country  to  bo  a  desert ;  yet  ho  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  while  in  the  region  of  the 
lake,  that  while  hot,  scorching  winds  rcpeatedtf 
swept  across  to  the  coast,  vet  jb tor ms  which  came 
up  from  seawards  generally  passed  inland  to  the 
north-east;  that  when  the  wind  was  from  the 
north-east  it  was  comparatively  cool;  and  thaS 
large  flocks  of  parrots,  of  an  unknowu  variety, 
came  from  that  quarter. — Preu. 


BOLMBT  HOUSE. 
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CHAPTER  y. — ^BRIDLED  AND  SADDLED. 


^1^  once  heard  a  remark  drop  from  a  pair 
of  the  sweetest  lips  that  ever  belonged  to  a 
gentle  philosopher,  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  been  the  more  convinced  the  more  we 
have  watched  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities 
into  which  its  victims  are  drawn  by  that  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  called  by  the  wise  folly,  and 
by  fools  love.  '*  In  all  cases  of  attachment/* 
said  our  beautiful  moralist,  "  depend  upon  it 
one  mu5it  be  always  bridled  and  saddled,  the 
other  always  booted  and  spurred/*  Of  the 
truth  of  this  axiom  experience  has  left  us  not 
the  slightest  doubt ;  but  what  a  lesson  does  it 
convey  as  to  the  inherent  selfishness  of  man- 
kind, and  the  insufficiency  of  any  earthly 
blessing  to  confer  perfect  happiness.  The 
one  that  is  *'  bridled  and  saddled  "  has  indeed 
"  a  jade's  time  of  it,"  the  one  that  is  "  booted 
and  spurred "  uses  the  latter  instruments 
ruthlessly  and  without  remorse.  Wlio  would 
be  the  loser  in  the  game  ?  Who  would  not 
wish  to  hold  the  bridle  and  apply  the  spurs  ? 
And  yet  perhaps  there  may  conje  a  lime  when 
it  will  be  unspeakable  hap])iness  to  feel  that 
we  have  had  afl  the  suffering  and  all  the  sor- 
row, proudly  conscious  that  we  have  been 
bridled  and  saddled  "  all  our  lives,  and  are 
ibout  to  die  honestly  in  our  harness  at  the 
end.  Woe  to  the  "  booted  and  spurred " 
one,  then.  When  the  kindly  face  will  be 
seen  never  again  but  in  our  dreams — when 
the  fond  heart  we  have  wrung  so  often  is  at 
peace  for  evermore — when  a  world's  wealth 
and  an  age  of  longing  cannot  unsay  the  cruel 
word,  nor  recall  the  cold  glance — when  hope 
is  dead,  and  even  wishing  a  bitter  mockery, 
bow  much  better  to  sleep  peacefully  beneath 
the  daisies,  wearied  with  the  strife,  subdued 
in  the  defeat,  than  to  pluck  them  for  a  re- 
nembrance  which  shall  pass  away  indeed,  but 
shall  leave  a  blank  more  unendurable  than  the 
pain  from  which  we  prayed  so  fervently  to  be 
delivered. 

A  pair  are  walking  on  the  terrace  at  Bough- 
ton  in  the  golden  flush  of  a  fine  September 
morning ;  one  is  "  bridled  and  saddled,''  the 
other  "  booted  and  spurred." 

Mar}'  Cave,  we  need  hardly  observe,  was  a 
Isdy  of  no  undeviating  habits,  no  precise  ob- 
server of  times  and  seasons.  Some  days  she 
would  idle  away  the  whole  morning  in  bed, 
reading  her  letters,  stitching  at  her  embroid- 
er}*, and  wasting  her  time ;  on  other  occasions 
shs  would  bustle  up  with  the  lark — and  when 


Mary  was  busy,  no  one  in  the  house,  not  even 
studious  Lord  Vaux  himself,  could  be  suffered 
to  remain  quiet. 

On  the  morning  in  question  she  was  un- 
usually wakeful,  and  this  is  the  more  unao 
countable  inasmuch  as  her  sleep  had  been 
fitful  and  broken  the  whole  night  through, 
disturbed  with  dreams,  and  harrassed  with  in>- 
congruous  thoughts  and  fancies.  Was  shs 
over-fatigued,  poor  Mary !  with  her  day's  hawkr 
ing,  and  the  rapidity  of  Bayard's  bounding 
movements ;  or  was  it  that  hard-fought  gamji 
at  chess  played  on  till  nearly  midniglit  in  th« 
withdrawing-room,  with  many  a  false  move, 
and  many  a  smothered  sigh  ?  Why  will  thai 
image  never  leave  her  brain  ?  The  studious 
brow  bent  over  the  shining  pieces,  the  slender 
hand  clenched  on  the  boardVedge,  the  long, 
sheathed  rapier  meeting  the  ])oint  of  ita 
shadow  on  the  polished  oak  floor,  and  tlis 
weary,  weary  look  on  that  face  when  its  eyes 
were  raised  to  hers  in  the  intricacies  of  tha 
game.  Why  was  he  so  weary  ?  What  was 
the  secret  reason  of  this  overpowering  melan- 
choly, so  different  from  the  characteristic  jollity 
of  Sir  Giles  and  the  other  Cavaliers  ?  Could 
she  ever  j>enetrate  it?  Could  she  ever  find 
her  way  deep,  deep  into  that  great,  proud,  in- 
scrutable heart?  Had  she  already  done  so? 
A  thrill,  keen  enough  to  be  painful,  shot 
through  her  at  the  thought.  Up  and  dressed, 
she  walked  to  her  window  and  looked  out  at 
the  fair,  calm,  joyous  morning,  so  full  of  hope 
and  peace  and  happiness,  so  at  variance  with 
her  own  torn,  restless,  wayward  mind !  The 
sun  was  even  now  a  hand's-brcadth  above  the 
horizon  ;  his  light  had  already  tinged  the  dark 
tops  of  the  cedars  on  the  opposite  hill  with  a 
purple  glow.  Patches  of  the  undulating  park 
were  gilded  with  his  beams ;  a  skein  of  wild- 
fowl, disturbed  in  their  quiet  refuge  down 
amongst  the  osiers,  were  winging  their  arrowy 
flight,  clear  and  distinct,  against  the  pearly  gray 
of  the  morning  sky,  flushing  here  and  thereinto 
a  faint  pink  tinge.  The  deer,  rising  to  shake 
the  dew-drops  from  their  flanks,  were  still  in 
dusky  shadow,  while  the  wood  pigeon  cooing 
softly  from  the  topmost  branches  of  a  fir-tree, 
trimmed  her  sleek  plumage  in  a  flood  of  light 
from  the  morning  sun.  Tlic  fragrance  of  a 
hundred  roses  clustering  round  the  basement 
of  the  old  Manor  House,  stole  in  u])on  Mary, 
soothing  her  with  associations  and  memories 
of  the  past.    What  are  all  the  chronicles  of 
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history,  all  tlie  diaries  of  the  most  inveterate 
journalist,  to  the  vivid  reality  that  a  simple 
strain  of  music,  the  scent  of  the  commonest 
wild-flower,  can  conjure  up  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice ?  Beneat  h  her  the  smooth  bowling-green, 
that  necessary  adjunct  to  every  country-house 
in  the  olden  time,  stretched  its  shaven  surface, 
innocent  even  of  a  daisy  to  mar  its  level  uni- 
formity, while  broad  terraces,  with  here  and 
there  a  rough  stone  vase,  and  here  and  there 
a  standard  rose-tree,  carried  the  eye  onwards 
Into  the  forest  beauties,  and  wild  irregularity 
of  the  thickly  wooded  park. 

A  spare,  slight  figure  was  already  traversing 
these  terraces,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  swift, 
determined  strides,  buried  deep  in  thought, 
and  ])lucking  ever  and  anon  a  blossom  or  a 
leaf,  which  he  crumbled  nervously  in  his  hand, 
and  cast  aside. 

Mnry  was  this  morning  seized  with  an  ear- 
nest dcNire  to  tend  her  roses.  She  stepped 
out  upon  the  terrace,  her  white  robe  falling  in 
graceful  folds  about  her  shapely  figure,  her 
brown  hair  waving  in  the  breeze,  her  rich,  ripe 
beauty  glowing  in  the  sun,  her  proud  heod 
thrown  back  with  an  air  of  enforced  indiffer- 
ence, her  whole  gnit  and  bearing  stately  and 
majestic  as  a  queen.  Yet  she  trembled  as  she 
approached  that  plain,  unpretending  man; 
and  her  voice  shook  audibly  as  she  bid  him 
•*  good-morrow,"  and  interrupted  his  solitary 
musings. 

"  You  are  early,  my  lord,"  said  Mary ;  "  and 
equipped,  I  see,  for  a  journey.  Must  we,  then, 
lose  our  guest  so  soon  ?  It  is  not  Lord  Vaux's 
Custom  to  suffer  his  friends  to  depart  afler  one 
night's  lodgings ;  and  you  will  scarce  get  leave 
from  any  of  us  to  bid  farewell  at  such  short 
notice." 

Falkland  was  courtesy  itself,  and  the  grav- 
est of  mankind  has  no  objection  to  his  medi- 
tations being  disturbed  by  a  pretty  woman  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  so  he  smiled  as 
Le  replied : — 

"  It  would  need  no  second  bidding  for  a 
fired  and  unwilling  soldier  to  remain  in  such 
pleaKiant  quarters,  ond  least  of  all  from  you. 
Mistress  Mary,  stanchest  of  loyalists,  and 
kindest  and  oldest  of  friends." 

Mary  colored  with  pleasure,  and  her  eyes 
shone  and  moistened  while  he  spoke ;  her 
every  nerve  thrilled  to  the  toncj  of  that  harsh, 
impressive  voice.  "  One  more  day,"  she  iiaid ; 
*  we  will  only  ])lead  for  one  more  day.'  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done.    I  have  a  long  cor- 
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respondence  to  show  you.  There  are  tnuton 
even  about  the  Queen ;  and  we  must  play  aiK 
other  game  at  chess!  You  know  I  never 
could  bear  to  be  beaten.  I  must  have  my  t^ 
venge." 

How  soft  and  tender  was  her  voice,  how  ir- 
resolute her  gestures,  how  different  her  man- 
ner from  that  assured,  self-possessed  air  with 
which  she  addressed  every  one  else  in  th* 
world.  He  could  not  see  it ;  he  noticed  no 
change ;  he  was  not  thinking  about  chesa :  hsi 
was  the  great  game  played  on  the  squazea 
that  were  slippery  with  blood. 

"  It  must  not  be,  gentle  Mistress  Mary,**  he 
replied.  "  These  are  days  in  which  we  must 
all  of  us  ]jut  our  shoulders  to  the  wheeL 
Alas !  it  need  not  have  been  so  once.  Yoa 
know,  none  better,  how  the  ruler  of  the  ship 
has  failed  to  shift  his  ballast,  and  to  trim  hit 
sails.  He  saw  the  course  he  felt  it  was  his 
duty  to  steer,  and  he  scorned  to  turn  aside  for 
shoal  or  quicksand.  Yet  I  cannot  but  revere 
the  man,  be  he  monarch  or  subject,  who  will 
sacrifice  his  all  to  a  principle.  The  die  is  cast 
now.  Mistress  Mary ;  it  is  too  late  to  look  back. 
We  must  throw  the  helve  after  the  hatcheti 
and  stand  or  fall  together,  one  and  all." 

Iler  eyes  sparkled,  though  her  cheek  paled. 
It  was  sweet  thus  to  be  associated  with  him 
no  matter  what  the  purpose,  no  matter  what 
the  result.  She  would  stand  or  fall,  woman- 
like, with  her  party,  at  all  hazards;  that 
means,  she  would  follow  Falkland,  right  or 
wrong.  She  said  as  much,  and  he  went  on« 
more  as  it  seemed  to  himself  thun  to  her : — 

'*Yes;  we  must  stand  or  fall  now.  Tho 
last  appeal,  which  I  would  cheerfully  have 
laid  my  head  on  the  block  to  avoid,  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  God 
of  battles  must  we  now  abide.  War  is  surely 
excusable  if  it  lead  to  peace.  O,  Peace !  Peace ! 
I  see  her  in  my  dreams,  with  her  olhre- 
branch  and  her  dove-like  eyes,  and  the  skirt 
of  her  pure  white  robe  dabbled  with  blood 
from  the  carnage  through  which  she  must 
pass.  I  stretch  my  arms  to  clasp  her  round 
the  knees,  and  implore  her  to  remain,  and 
she  vanishes,  and  I  wake — wake  to  what? 
To  see  merry  England  devastated  from  sea  to 
sea,  her  quiet  homesteads  smoking,  her  fertile 
valleys  spoiled  and  trampled  by  the  hoof  of 
war.  Widows  and  orphans  appealing  to  my 
sovereign  and  his  advisers  to  restore  them 
their  lost  protectors.  Thank  God  for  my 
countr)'men  1  that  the  worst  scenes  of  rapin* 
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and  Tiolence  are  spared  ua — that  when  the 
fight  18  over,  men  cannot  at  onae  forget  that 
they  come  of  the  same  stock,  and  speak  the 
tame  language.  But  how  long  is  this  to  laat  ? 
How  long  will  it  be  ere  some  unaroidable 
act  of  cruelty  leads  to  reprisals,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  ancient  civil  war  are  enacted  over 
again  P  What  will  England  be  then  ?  Oh, 
that  I  for  one  may  not  live  to  see  those  times ! 
— 4hat  I  may  die  like  a  soldier  under  harness, 
end  be  spared  a  suffering  worse  a  thousand 
times  than  such  a  death ! " 

**  But  these  calamities  will  be  averted,"  she 
exclaimed  eagerly,  for  her  heart  bid  her  be- 
lieve that  Providence  itself  would  interpose 
to  save  such  a  being  as  Falkland.  **  Another 
victory  or  two  and  the  Parliament  must  suc- 
cumb. Cannot  Waller  be  cajoled?  Is  not 
Essex  wavering  ?  Have  we  not  the  wealth 
and  the  lands,  and  the  old  blood  of  England, 
all  on  our  side  ?  Are  we  not  prepared,  ever}* 
one  of  us,  to  die  if  need  be  in  the  cause?  " 
And  she  would  have  died  for  it  willingly  then 
and  there — she  would  have  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  "  seal  her  testimony,''  as  her 
Puritan  enemies  would  have  termed  it,  "  with 
her  blood,"  but  it  must  have  been  with  her 
hand  in  Falkland's — with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Falkland's  face.  Verily,  a  woman's  patriot- 
Ism  is  influenced  by  other  than  the  love  of 
country.  Nevertheless,  if  not  sincere  politi- 
cians, they  are  unfailing  partisans ;  and  Mary 
was  as  stanch  a  Cavalier  as  ever  drew  a 
•word. 

**  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  must  away  to- 
day before  the  sun  is  another  hour  higher  in 
the  sky,"  said  Falkland,  with  the  rare  smile 
that  illuminated  his  plain  features  into  actual 
beauty — that  found  its  way  straight  to  his 
oorapanion's  heart.  "  If  our  forces  should  be 
engaged ;  if  the  Parliament  should  be  worsted, 
or  we  ourselves  defeated ;  in  either  case,  Mis- 
tress Mary,  you  vould  not  have  me  absent 
from  my  post  ?  " 

••  In  either  case,"  she  replied,  with  her  voice 
trembling,  her  eyes  deepening  and  moisten- 
ing once  more, ''  in  either  case.  Lord  Falk- 
land, I  would  be  the  last  woman  on  earth  to 
bid  you  stay.  Ay !  even  if  I  had  the  right, 
the  last  on  earth,  because — because  I — " 

She  hesitated,  changed  color,  and  stooped 
to  pluck  a  rose,  which  she  picked  to  pieces, 
unconscious  what  she  did ;  but  she  averted 
her  looks  from  her  companion,  and  seemed  to 
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count  the  tender  pink  petals  as  they  fell  noise- 
lessly on  the  gravel  path.  Was  he  blind  f 
was  he  totally  insensible  ?  was  the  man  ma»- 
ble,  that  he  could  proceed  so  calmly  and  ui> 
consciously — 

"  There  must  be  no  reserve ;  we  must  cast 
all  into  the  treasury,  and  hold  back  nothings 
It  is  a  small  thing  that  I  give  my  life;  there 
is  more  than  life  to  be  sacrificed — happiness 
and  home,  and  all  the  holiest  affections  of  a 
man.  I  leave  my  duties,**  he  spoke  musingly 
and  dreamily  now ;  "  I  leave  my  childrenp— I 
leave  my  dear  fond  wife  " — 

'<  Hold,  my  lord ! "  interrupted  Mary,  with 
an  abruptness  which,  though  it  was  lost  on 
her  companion,  was  none  the  less  startling  to 
herself,  that  her  breath  came  quick  and  her 
heart  seemed  to  stop  beating — **  Hold !  we 
have  but  little  time  before  us ;  let  us  attend 
to  the  business  in  hand.  I  have  letters  to 
show  you  here."  She  drew  a  packet  from 
her  bosom  as  she  spoke,  one  single  missive 
detaching  itself  from  the  rest,  and  fluttering 
unobserved  to  their  feet.  "Letters  from 
Jermyn ;  letters  from  Walter  Montague,  who 
writes  like  a  Jesuit  as  he  is ;  one  from  poor 
Marguerite,  your  old  partner,  my  lord,  in 
many  a  merry  dance.  There  are  traitors 
even  in  the  Court ;  there  are  traitors  about 
the  Queen.  We  want  the  clear  head,  and  the 
the  true  heart,  and  the  ready  hand.  Read 
those,  Lord  Falkland,  and  tell  us  all  what  is 
to  be  done  next." 

He  took  the  papers  from  her  hand  and 
perused  them  attentively.  Again  the  light 
from  within  seemed  to  break  over  his  whole 
countenance ;  and  he  returned  them  to  her, 
quietly  remarking,  with  an  inquiring  look, 
"  There  is  still  a  link  wanting  in  the  chain, 
Mistress  Mary.    Have  I  seen  them  all  ?  " 

The  fallen  missive  lay  under  the  skirt  of 
her  robe.  For  an  instant  she  hesitated,  and 
moved  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  spot 
where  it  lay,  then  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and 
blushing  scarlet,  placed  it  open  in  Lord  Falk- 
land's hands. 

"  One  more,"  she  said, "  from  Lord  Gor- 
ing ;  here  it  is.  He  always  writes  so  foolishly ; 
he  is  so  wild  and  thoughtless.  Do  not  think 
— I  mean  you  cannot  suppose — " 

Her  confusion  overcame  her  completely. 
He  did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  Ere  he  had 
perused  a  dozen  lines  he  gave  a  little  start, 
and  then  his  port  became  loftier,  his  manner 
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more  courteous  than  ever,  as  he  folded  up  the 
document  and  returned  it  to  her,  coldly  ob- 
serving— 

**This  letter  is  private,  Mistress  Mary; 
and,  pardon  mc  for  the  remark,  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  writer.  I  was  not  aware  you 
knew  Lord  Goring  so  well." 

She  could  bear  it  no  longer;  pride,  reserve, 
prudence,  decorum — all  gave  way  before  the 
force  of  that  hopeless,  passionate  love,  sweep- 
ing in  its  headlong  violence  over  every  rational 
consideration,  every  earthly  obstacle. 

"And  you  think"  I  care  for  him?"  she 
sobbed  out  wildly ;  "  that  profligate,  that  ad- 
venturer— that  licentious,  bold,  bad  man. 
Tou  think  it — that  /  care  for  him.  Only  say 
80 ! — only  let  me  hear  it  from  your  own  lips. 
/,  who  have  had  but  one  ideal  ever  since  I 
was  a  girl — /,  who  have  dared  to  worship  tlie 
best,  the  noblest,  the  greatest  of  mankind." 
She  had  caught  his  hand  while  she  spoke, 
covered  it  with  kisses,  and  was  pressing  it  al- 
most fiercely  against  her  own  beating  heart ; 
•*  I,  who  have  loved  the  very  ground  you  trod 
on  for  your  sake ;  who  have  been  content  to 
toil  and  .scheme  and  suffer  in  the  Cause,  only 
to  have  a  sliurc  in  your  work,  a  claim  to  yotir 
notice.  I,  wlio  have  loved  you — yes,  loved 
you,  Falkland  I — and  I  tell  you  so  now  boldly, 
for,  come  what  may,  1  swear  from  henceforth 
never  to  see  your  face  again — who  have  loved 
you  for  years  fondly,  madly,  faithfully — with- 
out hope  of  a  return.  And  you  think  lightly 
of  mc  at  the  last.  Oh  !  what  will  become 
of  me ;  how  shall  I  ever  hold  up  my  head 
again  ?  " 

She  burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke.  She 
dasped  his  hand  with  both  of  hers  closer  and 
closer  to  her  hcnrt,  murmuring  over  it  fond, 
broken,  unintelligible  words;  then  suddenly 
drawing  herself  U]),  looked  him  full  in  the 
face.  "  Falkland,**  she  said,  "  A-om  this  hour 
we  never  meet  agaiij ;  but  for  your  sake  I 
give  myself  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the 
Cause — for  your  sake  I  devote  myself  to  it, 
body  and  soul  I  ** 

She  swept  past  him  into  the  house  with 
Uie  stately  hearing  she  knew  so  well  how  to 
assume.  The  proud  spirit  Imre  her  up  the 
wide  staircase  and  through  the  long  passages 
to  her  own  chamber.  If  she  gave  way  when 
the  door  was  locked  and  she  had  to  wrestle 
it  out  unassisted  with  the  one  great  fataHty 
of  her  life,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  "  Verily  the 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness." 


We  do  not  assert  that  from  the  corner  of 
her  window  she  did  not  watch  him  ride  awaj 
on  his  eventful  and  fatal  journey ;  but  her 
oath  was  religiously  kept  from  that  houTy  fbr 
on  earth  she  never  saw  Lord  Falkland^  fiieo 
again. 

And  he  paced  once  more  up  and  down  ihi 
terrace,  and  thought  of  the  beautiful  woman 
who  had  so  unreservedly  cast  herself  upon  Ins 
generosity,  and  so  frankly  confessed  to  him 
her  wild  and  hopeless  love.  Then  he  remen^ 
bered  a  fond,  faithful  face  at  home ;  and  a 
thrill  of  pain  shot  through  him  as  he  reflected 
how  he  might  never  see  that  face  again. 
"  Alas,  alas !  "  he  said,  almost  aloud,  "  is  it 
even  so  P  Is  there  no  peace,  no  happiness  on 
earth  ?  Must  there  be  nothing  but  conflict 
and  sorrow,  and  envy  and  strife,  in  public  u 
in  private.  Women's  hearts  sore  and  breafe* 
ing,  men  grappling  at  each  other's  throstik 
Peace,  Peace!  must  I  look  for  thee  in  vain, 
save  in  another  world  ?  Oh !  I  am  weary  of 
the  times — God  grant  I  may  be  out  of  them 
ere  long ! " 

They  were  soon  mounted  for  the  joumejE, 
and  a  gallant  cavalcade  they  made.  Lord 
Vaux  himself,  bareheaded,  conducted  liis  hoi^ 
ored  guest  to  the  door.  Grace  Allonby  pre- 
sented the  stirrup-cup,  at  which  good  Sir 
Giles  took  a  long  and  hearty  pull.  Ilabxt  is 
second  nature  after  all;  and  in  those  days 
men  belted  on  their  swords  and  thrust  them* 
selves  into  their  stout  buff-coats  on  the  eve  of 
an  engagement  with  as  few  misgivings  and  as 
little  ceremony  as  would  precede  a  stag-hunt 
or  a  hawking  match.  Even  Grace  i}ostponed 
her  tears  till  after  their  departure,  and  ao- 
cepted  the  ceremonious  farewells  of  the  Ca^ 
aliers ;  and  admired  the  Cornet's  sorrel  horse, 
perhaps  also  the  sorrel's  rider,  as  if  her  father 
were  not  bound  on  a  hazardous  enterprise, 
and  engaged  in  a  sinking  cause. 

Ah,  we  may  prate  as  we  will  of  the  prestige 
of  success;  we  may  talk  of  the  smile  of  pros- 
perity, the  favoring  gale  of  fortune.  It  is 
pieasantest,  no  doubt,  and  easiest  too,  to  ride 
a  winning  race;  but  if  we  want  to  see  exanv- 
ples  of  unflinching  endurance,  brilliant  hero- 
ism, and  superhuman  devotion,  we  must  look 
for  them  amongst  the  partisans  of  a  sinking 
cause — amongst  the  Bonapnrtists  of  1814  j 
amongst  the  Koyalists  of  the  devolution ; 
amongst  tlie  adherents  of  weak,  chivalrous, 
misguided  Prince  Charlie,  and  amongst  the 
loyal  gentlemen  who  closed  their  ranks  around 
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his  ill-fated  ancestor,  \rho  grudged  not  to 
lavish  their  treasure  and  their  blood  in  support 
of  a  principle  which  their  better  sense  told 
many  of  them,  as  it  told  Falkland,  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  establish. 

Cornet  Bosville,  however,  was  absent  and 
pre-occu])ied  during  all  these  courteous  prep- 
arations for  departure.  To  Sir  Giles'  pledge, 
which  half  emptied  the  stirrup-cup,  he  gave 
but  a  cold  return.  To  Lord  Vaux's  hospita- 
ble entreaties  that  he  would  come  back  at 
lome  future  time,  and  improve  an  acquaint- 
ance so  ouspiciously  begun,  he  replied  indeed 
in  an  eager  affirmative,  but  left  off  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence,  and  looked  about  him 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  expecting  some- 
thing or  somebody  that  fails  to  arrive.  He 
was  wondering  where  the  bright  vision  of  last 
night  was  hid  ?  Why  she  did  not  appear  to 
bid  them  farewell  ?  Could  she  be  watching 
them  from  the  window  of  her  chamber,  and 
which  was  the  happy  window  ?  At  least  these 
roses  were  likely  to  be  her  peculiar  care,  and 
the  Comet  plucked  one  from  its  stem  and  hid 
it  away  carefully  in  the  breast  of  his  buff  coat. 
And  Grace  saw  the  movement,  and  wondered 
why  he  did  it  ?  and  blushed  as  she  thought 
of  one  or  two  possible  "  wherefores,"  and  ad- 
mired the  sorrel  more  than  ever.  Cross-pur- 
poses again.  It  is  well  we  cannot  look  into 
one  another's  hearts.  Would  Grace  have 
been  pleased  or  mortified  could  those  soft 
dark  eyes  of  hers  have  pierced  through  the 
Comet's  buff-coat,  and  point-lace  kerchief,  and 
Flanders  linen,  to  read  the  secrets  hid  beneath 
those  defences  ?    Would  the  young  soldier 


himself  have  been  gratified  had  he  known 
which  was  really  Mary  Cave's  own  chamber, 
and  could  he  have  looked  through  some  four 
feet  of  stonework  and  seen  with  the  eves  of 
the  flesh  ,thnt  lady's  deep,  wild,  passionate 
distress  ?  Why  was  he  not  up  half  an  hour 
earlier,  and  in  the  garden,  to  overhear  her 
conversation  with  Falkland,  and  her  last  long 
farewell  ?  Would  it  have  altered  the  whole 
course  of  his  after-life,  and  nullified  the  vaga- 
ries which  it  is  the  'author's  province  to  re- 
cord ? — or  is  there  no  such  thing  as  free  will  ? 
and  is  the  Cornet,  like  his  fellows,  but  a  well- 
dressed  puppet  in  the  hands  of  destiny  ?  Sir 
Giles  is  right,  after  all.  He  attends  to  the 
business  of  the  moment ;  he  returns  to  the 
stirrup-cup,  which  he  finishes  at  a  draught ; 
he  marshals  his  own  and  Lord  Falkland's  re- 
tainers in  military  order  outside  the  court.    • 

"God  bless  thee,  Gracey!  Take  care  of 
'Diamond,'"  says  the  old  man,  in  a  broken 
whi8]>er  and  with  tearful  eyes,  to  his  darling  ; 
but  his  voice  rings  out  manly  and  cheerful  the 
next  instant,  as  he  addresses  Lord  Falkland 
— "  Every  thing  is  prepared,  my  lord.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  may  I  give  the  word  to 
march  ?  " 

A  trumpet  sounds.  A  small  penon,  with 
the  royal  arms  upon  it,  is  hoisted  by  an  honest 
English-looking  yeoman.  Horses  snort  and 
trample ;  steel  and  stirrujvirons  ring  cheerily ; 
hats  are  waved  and  farewells  exchanged  once 
more,  and  the  men  ride  off  to  fight  and  bleed, 
and  the  women  remain  to  watch  and  weep 
and  pray. 


CHAPTER  VI. — BOOTED  AND  SPUKRED. 


In  the  sheds  and  outbuildings  of  an  old 
straggling  farm-house  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  quiet  town  of  Newbury,  are  quartered  a 
•qnadron  of  Colepepper's  regiment  of  horse. 
Qiargers  are  stamping  and  snorting,  and 
munching  the  long  yellow  straw,  of  which 
they  pull  out  and  waste  as  much  as  they  con- 
aome.  Strong  well-built  yeomen-looking 
troopers  are  tramping  about  in  their  heavy 
boots,  now  in  the  dairy,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
jingling  their  spurs,  clattering  their  swords, 
grinning  at  their  own  broad  jokes,  and  making 
themselves  very  sufficiently  at  home.  Buxom 
country  lasses,  confused  yet  not  altogether 
displeased  by  the  number  and  fervency  of 
their  admirers,  bustle  here  and  there,  with 
•etrlet  cheeks  and  laughing  tones,  and  rustic 
rejoinders  to  the  rustic  gallantries  of  their 
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guests.  The  good  man  of  the  house,  one  of' 
those  prudent  individuals  who  aspire  to  run: 
with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  being^ 
a  stanch  king's  man  for  the  nonce,  bestirs, 
himself  to  draw  his  strongest  ale  and  slice 
his  fattest  bacon  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
troops.  His  neighbor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  yonder,  on  the  opposite  hill,  has  got  wild 
Lord  Goring  for  a  lodger,  and  he  blesses  his 
stars  to  think  what  an  escape  he  has  himself 
had  of  such  a  visitation,  and  wonders  whether 
Neighbor  Hodge  has  sent  his  pretty  daughters 
out  of  the  way. 

A  month  or  two  ago  he  had  a  visit  of  the 
same  description  from  a  few  of  Waller's  godly 
cavalry,  and  he  reflects  that  notwithstanding 
their  rigid  discipline,  long  faces,  and  pioua 
ejaculations,  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament 
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were  as  eager  to  eat  of  the  best  and  drink 
of  the  strongest  as  the  noisy  Cavaliers  who 
are  even  now  turning  his  house  upside  down. 
Nay,  the  exhortations  and  awakenings  of  the 
former  were  not  confined  exclusively  to  male 
converts;  and  black-browed,  red-elbowed 
Joan  had  administered  such  a  slap  of  the  face 
to  a  certain  proselytizing  corporal  as  sent  him 
down  on  the  dairy  floor  with  the  suddenness 
and  precision  of  a  round-shot.  Verily  the 
man  of  war,  under  whatsoever  banner  he 
fights,  is  too  apt  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
exclusive  protection  of  Beauty ;  nor  whatever 
might  be  the  shortcomings  and  backslidings 
of  the  Puritan  party,  could  the  cavaliers  be 
held  entirely  blameless  on  this  score. 

Our  acquaintance  Dymocke,  grave  and  ill- 
favored  as  is  his  long,  wcatherbeaten  visage, 
Scored  with  the  lines  of  more  than  forty  years, 
has  yet  a  dry,  confident  way  with  him  that 
works  wonders  with  the  female  sex.  Let  the 
daughters  of  Eve  say  what  they  will,  there  is 
no  man  in  whom  they  take  such  an  interest 
as  a  confiiTned,  sarcastic  old  bachelor.  He  is 
a  riddle  to  be  read,  a  rebel  to  be  subjugated  ,* 
he  begins  by  provoking,  goes  on  to  interest, 
and  ends  perhaps  by  tyrannizing  over  them 
most  effectually. 

Joan's  proselytizing  admirer,  notwithstand- 
ing his  cropped  hair  and  hideous  orange  scarf, 
was  a  likely,  well-looking  youth  enough,  yet 
she  knocked  him  down  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  when  his  blandishments  became  too 
personal  j  but  to  judge  by  the  expression  of 
that  determined  young  woman's  physiognomy, 
such  an  argument  is  the  last  to  which  she 
would  at  this  moment  resort,  even  should  her 
colloquy  with  sly,  experienced  Hugh  Dymocke 
terminate  in  us  hazardous  an  enterprise  as 
that  which  discomfitted  the  unlucky  cor]>oral. 

"  More  eggs,**  said  Joan,  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  hen-roost,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
an  apronful  of  the  spoils ;  "  eggs  and  bacon 
and  strong  ale, — better  fare  than  you  and 
your  master  get  at  home,  I  warrant  me,  and 
better  than  you  deserve,  for  all  your  smooth 
speeches  and  come-over-me  woys.  Get  along 
with  you,  do ! " 

The  latter  ejaculation  was  consequent  upon 
a  practical  remark  made  by  Dymocke,  with 
his  usual  gravity,  but  which  led  to  no  further 
result  than  a  continuance  of  the  flirtation  on 
the  ])art  of  the  lady. 

"Aye,  it's  all  mighty  well,"  continued  Joan, 
setting  both  arms  akimbo,  and  looking  boldly 


up  at  her  companion ;  "  yoa  tell  us  thin,  and  you 
tell  as  that,  and  you  think  we're  fools  enough 
to  believe  every  word  you  say.  Why  now, 
for  all  your  impudence,  you  dursn't  look  me 
in  the  face  and  tell  me  yoa  haven't  got  & 
sweetheart  at  home ! " 

The  expression  which  this  flattering  sog^ 
gestion  called  into  ])ymocke's  face  was  a  ttndy 
in  itself. 

"  Sweethearts  here  and  sweethearts  there, 
my  bonnie  lass," was  the  courteous  reply;  "it 
isn't  often  such  a  face  as  yours  comes  across 
us,  fighting,  and  marching,  and  riding,  and 
conquering  from  one  end  of  England  to  tbe 
other.  There*s  my  master  and  the  Captain 
as  hungry  as  hawks;  let's  have  the  eggs  and 
bacon  frizzling  on  the  kitchen  Are  this  minute^ 
and  you  see,  if  I'm  alive  this  day  week,  and 
taken  notice  of  maybe  by  the  King,  God  bless 
him !  what  sort  of  a  story  1*11  have  to  tell  you 
then.  Sob,  my  lass,  gently  with  the  frpng- 
pan.  There's  a  face  for  a  wcdduig-favor !  * 
And  with  these  ominous  words  the  old  soldier 
chucked  the  aforesaid  face  under  the  chin, 
and  bore  off  the  smoking  dish  in  triumph  for 
the  repast  of  the  two  officers  in  the  parlor. 

Cornet  Bosville  sat  and  mused  in  the  wicfo 
chimney  corner,  careless  of  the  noise  and 
bustle  in  the  yard,  careless  of  his  servant's 
ceaseless  interru])tions,  careless  of  the  com* 
radc  who  occupied  the  same  chamber,  and 
who  also  seemed  deeply  engaged  with  his  own 
thoughts,  careless  even  of  his  supper,  that  im- 
portant event  in  the  militar}'  day.  He  hnd 
ridden  far  and  fast  since  sunrise;  he  had 
shared  in  Sir  Giles  Allonby's  careless  jests, 
and  the  deep  poetry  of  Eulklnnd's  conversa 
tion;  had  listened  tibsently  nnd  wiih  equal 
lack  of  interest  to  both.  He  had  reporte<l 
himself  to  Colepcpper,  and  been  complimented 
on  his  diligence,  and  favored  with  the  welcome 
news  that  an  engngement  was  hourly  immi- 
nent. His  heart  did  not  stir  as  it  used  to  do 
at  the  intelligence.  He  had  inspected  his 
troop  with  military  care  and  ])reci8ion,  nor 
I  neglected  to  see  the  good  sorrel  horse  well 
fed  and  littered  down;  nnd  now  that  tlte 
duties  and  fatigues  of  the  day  were  over,  he 
sat  in  the  ehimnev  corner  and  drew  lines  on 
!the  sanded  floor  with  his  sheulhed  sword,  as 
,  if  there  were  no  other  interest  or  occupation 
in  life. 

Humphrey  Bosville  had  insensibly  passed 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates 
lightheartcd  youth,  with  its  bright  anticipa- 
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tions  and  merry  though tlessneM,  from  ardent, 
reflective  manhood,  with  its  deep,  absorbing 
passions,  its  strong  ambition,  the  vague 
aspirations,  the  many  cares  and  anxieties  that 
wait  upon  a  beard.  Hitherto  h'fe  had  been  to 
him  a  thing  exclusively  of  the  future,  now 
there  was  a  past  on  which  to  dwell  and  pon- 
der. He  had  already  learned  to  look  back, 
Alas  that  sooner  or  later  the  lesson  ftever  fails 
to  arrive !  that  the  time  must  come  when  we 
are  too  surely  convinced  by  experience  that 
the  golden  distance  before  us  is  but  a  mirage 
and  a  delusion;  that  for  all  our  discontent 
and  unworthiness  while  it  smiled,  we  have  had 
our  share  of  happiness  here ;  and  that,  like 
Lot's  wife,  we  cannot  forbear  to  turn  round 
and  gaze  yet  once  upon  the  city  we  are  leav- 
ing for  evermore.  So  we  turn  and  look,  and 
it  strikes  chill  upon  our  hearts  to  think,  that 
if  we  were  never  really  contented  there,  how 
shall  we  be  happy  in  the  wide,  lonely  desert 
stretching  far  away  before  us  to  meet  the  wide, 
lOnely  sky. 

fiosville's  had  been  no  uneventful  life,  yet 
hitherto  he  had  borne  his  part  in  its  stirring 
scenes  and  stormy  vicissitudes  with  the  frank 
carelessness  of  a  boy  at  play.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  had  been  of  a  gentle,  chival- 
rous nature,  which  accorded  well  with  his 
personal  good  looks  and  attractive  physiog- 
nomy. As  his  exterior  was  fair  and  well-pro- 
portioned, adapted  for  proficiency  in  all  sports 
and  exercises,  so  was  his  disposition  open, 
ardent,  and  imaginative,  prone  to  throw  itself 
enthusiastically  into  the  present,  but  lacking 
foresight  to  provide  for  the  future,  or  reflec- 
tion to  deduce  counsel  from  the  past. 

He  would  have  been  a  gallant  knight  in  the 
olden  times  of  chivalry,  true  to  his  God  and 
ladye  love,  ever  ready  to  strike  for  the  cause 
which  he  espoused,  and  nothing  loth  to  op- 
pose his  single  body  against  a  host,  if  by  such 
an  act  of  self-devotion  he  could  gain  honor 
and  renown  ;  hut  he  never  would  have  been 
capable  of  assuming  a  leader's  ])art  in  a  great 
enterprise.  He  might  have  charged  along- 
side of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  but  he  never 
would  have  made  a  counsellor  for  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon.  Such  a  nature  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  was  sure  to  embrace  the  pro- 
fession that  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  in 
the  nineteenth  was  esteemed  the  worthiest  of 
gentle  blood.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  in- 
jured his  ])atrimony,  ruffling  it  amongst  the 
plants  at  Court;   equally  aa  a  matter  of 


course  J^  gjrded  his  father's  sword  upon  his 
thigh  and  took  service  in  the  Low  Countries — 
that  happy  land,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
for  centuries  the  privilege  to  afford  an  arena 
for  other  European  nations  to  fight  out  their 
quarrels  at  their  leisure. 

At  the  siege  of  a  small  town  in  Flanders 
the  company  of  musketeers  to  which  he  was 
attached  had  flreck  a  few  detached  cottages, 
from  which  they  had  dislodged  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy.  A  poor  little  child  had 
been  left  behind,  overlooked  in  the  flight  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  was  found  helpless  and 
crying  amongst  the  ruins  of  what  had  once 
been  its  home.  The  child's  mother,  regard- 
less of  the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
was  seen  frantically  waving  her  arms  to  her 
lost  darling,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
rushing  to  its  rescue.and  her  own  death  by  a 
couple  of  stout  soldiers  who  held  her  back  by 
force.  The  ground  between  the  hostile  parties 
was  swept  by  a  withering  cross-flre;  Hum- 
phrey Bosville  seized  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  an  old  halberdier  who  was  near  him 
avowed  that  the  infant  ceased  crying  at  once 
when  soothed  by  that  kind  face  and  gentle 
voice.  Coolly,  steadily,  as  if  on  parade,  with 
measured  step  and  slow,  the  young  officer, 
covering  the  infant  with  his  body,  paced  that 
deadly  interval  till  he  reached  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  placed  the  babe  in  its  mother's 
arms,  first  kissing  the  child's  wet  cheek,  and 
then,  with  a  courteous  bow,  the  hand  of  the 
grateful  woman.  At  the  same  pace,  with  the 
same  bearing,  he  rejoined  his  own  men,  un- 
scathed and  unmolested.  The  enemy  did  not 
even  strive  to  lake  him  prisoner,  but  the  rough 
soldiers  who  saw  the  deed,  fnends  and  foes, 
gave  him  a  cheer  that  rose  above  the  rattle 
of  musketry  and  the  thunder  of  great  guns. 
The  action  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
was  brave,  generous,  and  devoted,  but  there 
was  too  much  of  the  woman  in  his  heart. 
Such  a  nature  is  formed  to  be  imposed  upon, 
to  be  the  tool  and  the  cat's-paw  of  longer 
heads  and  less  sensitive  feelings,  above  all,  to 
be  made  a  fool  of  by  that  sex  which  is  pro- 
verbially addicted  to  "  ride  the  willing  horse 
too  hard." 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Dymocke  bearing  the  repast 
which  it  had  cost  him  SHch  an  expenditure  of 
gallantry  to  obtain,  and  which  he  now  placed 
upon  the  table  between  the  two  officers  with 
an  expression  of  fatherly  care,  and  satisfaction 
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on  his  lean,  long  visage  which  seemed  to  say 
as  plainly  as  words  themselves,  "  What  would 
become  of  my  master — what  would  become 
of  his  friends — of  Colepepper's  Brigade— of 


His  early  life  had  been  spent  in  study  for 
the  law,  a  profession  for  which  his  acute,  pene- 
trating intellect  seemed  especially  to  fit  him ; 
but  a  physiognomist  would  have  detected  in 


the  army — of  the  King  himself — without  the  the  glitter  of  his  dark,  deep-set  eyes  some* 
experience  and  forethought  of  sage  Hugh  what  more  of  wild,  imaginative  powers  than  ia 


Dymocke?" 
Breaking  from  a  profound  fit  of  abstrac- 


cssential  to  the  drawing  of  deeds  or  engroat- 
ing  of  parchments,  whilst  the  firm  strong^  jaw, 


tion,  and  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table,  Bos-  j  the  well  set-on  head,  and  bold  bearing  were 
ville*s  comrade  proceeded  to  attack  Joan's !  more  in  character  with  the  buff-coat  than  the 
triumph  of  culinary  skill  with  all  the  energy '  judge's  gown,  with  the  tramp  of  horaea,  the 
of  a  practical  campaigner.  Nor  did  the '  ringing  of  shots,  and  the  wild  alarums  of  a 
Cornet  himself,  however  engrossing  may  have  '  skirmish,  than  the  hushed  murmurs  of  a  court 
been  the  subject  of  his  previous  meditations, !  or  the  somnolent  dignity  of  the  bench, 
seem  to  have  lost  the  appetite  which  seldom  I  He  is  very  dark,  almost  swarthy,  with  fea- 
forsakes  a  soldier  living,  as  the  Cavaliers  too .  tures  of  classical  regularity,  and  a  stem  fierce 
often  did,  at  free  quarters.  While  the  eggs  '■  expression  on  his  countenance,  an  of  one 
and  bacon  are  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  whom  no  consideration  would  turn  aside  from 
combined  trituration  of  two  very  handsome ,  the  ])ath  which  he  had  once  resolved  to  follow, 
sets  of  white  serviceable  teeth,  and  the  large  A  child  looking  into  that^set,  dark  face  would 
brown  jug  of  strong  ale  is  visibly  approach- !  burst  out  crying ;  his  frame  is  large,  square, 
ing  the  ebb,  we  must  take  leave  to  introduce  and  powerful,  his  very  hand,  white  and  well- 
to  our  readers  a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  '  shaped  though  it  is,  shows  a  giant's  energy 
station,  bearing  the  name  of  George  Effing-  and  a  giant's  grasp.  Perhaps  of  all  his  com- 
ham,  and  holding  rank  as  a  Captain  of  Horse  i  rndes  he  likes  Humphrey  Bosville  the  beat 
in  the  Royal  army.  I  Their  characters  are  so  antagonistic     With 

Cool,  brave,  and  resolute,  Effingham  had  i  the  exception  of  personal  courage,  they  have 
done  good  service  on  more  than  one  occasion, .  not  one  quality  in  common.  Their  ideas 
when  the  general  laxity  of  discipline  and ,  so  different ;  there  is  such  trusting  kindlini 
multiplicity  of  commanders  were  creating  dis- 1  al>out  the  one,  such  harsh  defiance  in  the 
order  in  the  ranks  of  the  Cavaliers.  Ho  pos- ,  other,  that  they  cannot  but  be  friends.  Woe 
sessed  the  rare  faculty  of  retaining  his  prcs-,to  the  man,  though,  that  crosses  Geoige 
encc  of  mind  and  imperturbability  of  demeanor  P^ffingham's  path — friend  or  foe,  brother  by 
when  all  around  him  were  eager,  excited,  and  blood  or  brother  in  arms,  do^Ti  he  must  go, 
confused.  Nor  did  personal  responsibility  |  without  hesitation  and  without  remorse  !  He 
seem  to  affect  his  nerves  one  whit  more  than  '  would  not  turn  aside  a  hand's-breadth  to 
imminent  danger.  Such  qualities  are  invalu-  avoid  trampling  down  a  wounded  man  in  the 
able  to  an  ofhcer,  and  Colepepper's  favorite  battle ;  he  would  not  swerve  an  inch  from  his 
eaptain  might  become  one  of  the  most  distin-  purpose  to  spare  the  mother  that  bore  him  in 
guished  commanders  in    the    lioyal    army. !  the  career  of  life. 

But  Effingham's  heart  was  n^ver  thoroughly  |  "  So  Essex  is  marching  parallel  with  our 
in  the  cause.  Essentially  an  enthusiast,  one'  main  body,"  said  the  Cornet, setting  down  the 
of  that  class  whom  persecution  too  surely  '  ale-jug  with  a  deep  sigh  after  a  hearty  pull  at 
develops  into  fanatics,  he  was  continually  rea- '  its  contents.  "  Now  is  the  time  to  bring  him 
soning  in  his  own  mind  on  the  justice  of  the'  to  an  action,  and  come  down  with  our  cavalry 
quarrel  in  which  he  had  engaged.  His  ten-  upon  his  flank.  Byron  has  brought  his  horae 
dency  to  fatalism  bade  him  argue  that  the '  up  fresh  and  ready  for  work.  Our  own 
constant  reverses  sustained  by  the  Itoyal '  hi  igade  has  rested  for  thirty-six  hours,  and 
troops  were  so  many  additional  proofs  that !  will  come  out  to-morrow  like  young  eagles, 
they  were  warring  against  the  will  of  Heaven ;  I  The  enemy  must  be  weary  and  harassed  ;  now 
and  the  same  misfortunes  which  endeared  the !  or  never  is  our  opportunity.  We  shall  not 
cause  all  the  more  to  Bosville's  generous  na-j  get  such  another  ciiance  of  winning  laurels  in 
ture,  shook  Effingham's  fidelity  and  destroyed  a  hurr}\  Zounds,  Effingham  we  ought  to 
his  confidence  in  its  justice.  gather  them  by  handfuls  this  time  !" 
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**  And  we  shall  lose  it/'  wm  tbe  reply ; 
*'  lose  it,  as  we  have  lost  every  opportunity  of 
terminating  the  struggle  at  a  stroke ;  lose  it, 
and  hold  up  our  hands  and  bless  ourselves, 
and  call  a  council  of  war,  and  say, '  Who'd 
have  thought  it  ? '  Humphrey,  Providence  is 
against  us ;  we  are  fighting  with  invisible  foes 
— with  carelessness,  supineness,  immorality; 
we  are  '  kicking  against  the  pricks.'  Laurels, 
forsooth !  what  are  laurels  after  all  ? — weeds, 
rubbish,  refuse,  dear  to  the  unawakened  heart ! 
And  you,  young  one,  what  have  you  to  do 
with  laurels  ?  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  be- 
fore.*' 

It  was  true  enough.  The  spark  of  ambi- 
tion had  indeed  lain  dormant  hitherto  in  Bos- 
ville's  breast.  His  daily  pay  (when  he  could 
get  it),  his  nightly  quarters,  his  troop,  his 
duty,  his  horses,  and  his  arms,  had  till  now 
been  all-sufficient  for  his  wants  and  interests ; 
this  craving  after  laurels  was  something  new 
and  morbid — a  fancy  from  without,  so  thought 
Effingham — not  an  impulse  from  within.  He 
said  as  much. 

**  You  have  found  somebody  to  give  them 
to,"  continued  he,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder  and  looking  kindly 
into  his  face.  ''Poor  boy,  poor  boy!  I 
thought  you  were  safe.  AH  alike  in  the 
Hoyal  army — all  fools  together,  Humphrey. 
Listen,  lad.  I  dreamed  a  dream  last  night. 
I  pray  that  my  dream  come  not  over  true ! 
I  dreamed  that  we  broke  Waller's  column, 
and  were  putting  them  roan  by  man  to  the 
•word,  when  my  horse  fell,  the  old  black 
horse,  and  the  charge  swept  over  roe,  and  I 
rose  to  my  feet  light  and  unencumbered  in 
an  instant,  and  there  lay  George  Effingham 
on  his  back  amongst  the  hoof-prints,  with  his 
black  muzzled  face  deadly  pale,  and  his  sword 
in  hit  hand,  and  his  heavy  horseman's  boots 
on,  and  a  small  round  spot  on  his  forehead, 
at  dead  as  Julius  Caesar,  and  I  stood  by  him 
and  cared  not  that  he  had  ever  belonged  to 
me.  Then  a  headless  figure  in  a  courtier's 
drett,  with  a  courtier's  rapier  and  ruffles  and 
bravery,  came  and  placed  its  thin  white  hand 
in  mine,  and  a  voice  asked  me  tidings  of  the 
wife  and  children  it  had  left,  and  the  cause  it 
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had  too  warmly  espoused,  and  the  master 
who  had  betrayed  it,  and  I  answered  it  as  I 
would  answer  you,  *  Widows  and  orphans ;  a 
failing  cause  and  a  doomed  King.'  Then  we 
were  in  London,  for  I  could  not  release  my- 
self from  the  grasp  of  that  thin  white  hand, 
and  perforce  I  followed  where  it  led,  and  we 
paused  at  the  Tower  Stairs,  and  the  river  was 
running  red  with  blood,  so  we  took  boat  and 
ascended  to  Whitehall,  and  the  river  was  red 
with  blood  there  too,  and  the  thin  white  hand 
grasped  mine  so  painfully  that  I  woke.  Head 
me  my  dream,  Humphrey  Bosville ;  expound 
to  me  my  vision,  and  I  will  confess  that  there 
is  wit  even  below  the  bufif-coat  and  embroid- 
ered belt  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  army." 

"  I  can  read  no  dreams,"  answered  Hum- 
phrey, his  face  kindling  and  his  eyes  spark- 
ling; "  but  come  what  may,  if  all  the  rivers 
in  broad  England  must  run  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  Cavaliers,  if  I  alone  am  left  and  they 
lead  me  out  to  the  slaughter,  as  long  as  they 
don't  bind  my  hands  I  will  fling  my  hat  in  the 
air  before  every  canting  Roundhead  of  them 
all,  and  shout  with  my  last  gasp,  *  God  and 
the  King ! ' " 

A  melancholy,  pitying  smile  stole  slowly 
over  Effingham's  countenance.  A  kindly 
glance,  painfully  at  variance  with  his  stern, 
harsh  expression,  shone  out  from  his  deep 
eyes.  Again  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Bosville's 
shoulder,  and  leading  him  to  the  open  win- 
dow, bade  him  look  forth  and  listen. 

The  night  was  already  dark,  save  for  the 
glimmer  of  a  few  stars  faintly  twinkling  in 
the  solemn  sky.  All  nature  was  hushed  in 
peace  and  repose,  but  from  Goring's  head- 
quarters, on  the  opposite  hill,  the  night-breeze 
bore  the  sounds  of  wassail  and  revelry,  the 
stamping  of  feet,  the  jingling  of  vessels ;  all 
the  riotous  sounds  of  an  orgie,  with  a  loyal 
chorus  shouted  out  at  intervals  in  no  inhar- 
monious tones. 

''And  these  are  the  men,"  said  George 
Effingham,  "  with  whom  we  are  content  to 
cast  in  our  lot — with  whom  you  and  I  must 
])erforce  be  content  to  triumph,  and  content 
to  die ! " 


CHAPTER  VII. — ^THE  REVELLERS. 


••  Hold,  Goring !  Twenty  gold  pieces — 
fifty,  if  you  will !  'tis  an  even  main  and  chance. 
I  set  the  caster ! " 

The  speaker  wat  a  boy  of  tome  eighteen 


summers,  tall  and  graceful,  beautiful  as  Absa- 
lom, and,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  reck- 
less as  Lucifer ;  his  eyes  shining,  and  his  face 
pale  with   wine,  hit  long,  silken  love-locks 
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floating  disordered  over  his  point-lace  collar 
and  embroidered  doublet,  his  belts  and  ap- 
parel all  awry,  a  goblet  of  canary  in  his  hand, 
and  on  his  face  the  wild,  joyous  gleam  of  a 
spirit  that  has  never  known  misfortune  or  re- 
verse. Goring  smiled  pleasantly — winning  or 
losing  he  could  always  smile  pleasantly — 
could  l)etray  a  woman  or  run  a  man  through 
the  body  with  the  same  good-humored  expres- 
sion on  his  handsome,  dissolute  face. 

"  'Slife,  Frank,"  said  lie,  "  you've  the  devil's 
luck  and  your  own  too.  We  can't  hold  our 
way  with  the  young  ones,  can  we,  Sir  Giles  ? 
Nevertheless,  fifty,  my  l)oy,  if  you  will ;  just 
to  oblige  you  this  once." 

In  a  hand  white  and  soft  as  a  lady's  he 
shook  the  box  aloft,  and  the  imprisoned  cubes 
leaped  out  to  mulct  the  young  roue  of  fifty 
gold  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  one. 
The  boy  laughed,  and  drained  his  glass  to  the 
dregs.  "What  cared  he  for  fifty  gold  pieces, 
with  the  inheritance  before  him — the  golden 
inheritance  of  hope,  that  seems  so  inexhausti- 
ble at  eighteen  ? 

"  Once  more ! "  he  shouted,  flinging  a  heavy 
purse  upon  the  table ;  "  one  more  set.  Goring, 
and  then  for  another  smoking  bowl,  and  an- 
other roaring  chorus  that  shall  rouse  the 
croi)-eared  knaves  in  their  leaguer  out  yonder 
on  the  hill,  and  bring  them  down  by  daybreak 
on  the  nest  of  hornets  we  have  got  ready  for 
them  at  Newbur)*." 

"  Softly,  my  lad,"  interrupted  Sir  Giles  Al- 
lonby,  laying  his  heavy  hand  on  the  purse, 
which  Goring  seemed  already  to  look  at  as  his 
own,  "  YOuVe  had  gambling  and  drinking 
enough  for  one  night ;  you'll  have  a  bellyful 
of  fighting  to-morrow,  or  I'm  mistaken.  Take 
an  old  soldier's  pdvice;  turn  in  with  your 
boots  on  all  ready  for  the  receillee.  Get  a 
few  hours'  sleep,  and  so  be  up  and  alive  to- 
morrow morning  at  daybreak.  I  was  young 
myself  once,  lad,  but  I  never  could  keep  the 
l)owl  trundling  all  the  game  through  as  you 
do ;  I  never  could  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends  and  ride  all  day  with  AVilmot,  to  rest 
mysi'lf  by  drinking  all  night  with  Goring." 

'•Trust  him  to  be  8nug  and  sober  at  this 
very  minute,*'  said  the  latter  worthy,  between 
whom  and  Wilmot,  rivals  in  ambition,  dinsipa- 
tion.  gallantry,  and  war,  there  was  a  smoth- 
ered grudge  of  mnny  years'  standing.  "  Wil- 
molVs  fighting  and  drinking  and  lovemaknig, 
must  all  be  done  by  the  square.  AVhy,  he 
never  could  fly  a  hawk  in  the  morning  if  he 
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had  heard  the  chimes  ring  neTer  so  softly 
over-night." 

*<Oive  the  devil  his  due,  Goring/'  obsenred 
Cole])epper,  a  grim  old  officer,  with  a  scar  on 
his  cheek  that  lent  a  sardonic  expreasion  to 
his  whole  countenance,  and  an  inexhaustible 
])ower  of  absorption  such  as  the  handsome 
lad  at  his  elbow  had  got  drunk  in  tr}'ing  to 
emulate.  "  I've  seen  him  fight  as  well  as  here 
and  there  one.  You  haven't  forgotten  Round* 
way  Down ;  and  as  for  drinking — when  WO* 
mot  really  turns  his  attention  to  drinking,  he 
is  a  better  man  by  two  bottles  of  sack  than 
any  one  here  at  this  table." 

"  Granted,"  said  Goring,  in  perfect  good- 
humor,  and  still  fingering  the  dice-box,  as  if 
loth  to  lose  the  chance  of  another  cast.  *'  AU 
I  maintain  is,  that  he  can't  do  both.  Give 
him  two  days  of  leisure  to  sleep  it  off,  and 
he'll  empty  a  hogshead ;  put  him  in  a  comer 
where  he  can't  run  away,  and  hell  fight  like 
a  devil  incarnate." 

"  <  Kun  away '  is  a  debatable  expression,  my 
lord,"  said  one  of  the  guests  with  a  grafe 
tone,  that  at  once  silenced  the  clamor  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 
"The  phrase,  as  applied  to  my  friend,  smacks 
somewhat  of  oflence.  I  take  leave  to  ask 
your  lordship  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  answered  Goring, 
still  assuming  his  pleasant  smile,  though  it 
deepened  and  hardened  somewhat  about  the 
lines  of  his  mouth.  *'  I  always  mean  what  I 
say,  and  say  what  I  mean." 

Goring  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
opine  that  there  is  no  dishonor  so  long  as  the 
sword  is  ready  to  maintain  that  which  the  lips 
have  spoken,  and  that  a  slander  or  a  falsehood 
can  only  afliect  the  character  of  the  man  who 
utters  it  when  he  is  not  prepared  to  vindicate 
it  by  shedding  of  blood.  It  is  an  ignoble 
creed,  truly, and  an  unchristian-like,  yet  on  its 
basis  are  founded  many  of  those  sentiments 
which  we  so  falsely  term  the  essence  of  chiv- 
alrv. 

"  Hold,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Giles,  •*  re- 
member our  compact  when  we  sat  down. 
Goring  only  means  that  AVilmot  is  a  practised 
tactician.  You  think  so  yourself,  my  Lord 
l3vron  :  is  it  not  so  ?  ** 

9 

Goring  was  the  most  placable  of  men  when 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  animosity.  He 
stretched  his  hand  to  llyron — **  I  said  he'd 
fight  like  a  devil,  Byron,  and  I  meant  it,  when 
he  can't  run  away ;  and  how  can  he  run  away, 
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surrounded,  as  he  takes  care  to  be,  by  a  guard 
of  honor  of  *  Byron's  Blacks  ? '  Tailh,  I 
doubt  if  your  fellows  have  ever  been  taught 
how  to  go  to  the  rear.'' 

^  Enough  saidy  my  lord/'  answered  Byron, 
completely  appeased  by  the  compliment,  and 
wringing  Goring's  hand  with  a  hearty  squeeze, 
whilst  the  handsome  face  hereditary  in  his 
family  %hone  with  an  expression  of  gratified 
vanity.  "  The  Blacks  are  ready  for  work  at 
any  time ;  another  bowl  to  our  *  Next  merry 
meeting  with  the  Houndheads.'  What  say 
ye,  gentlemen,  we  haven't  drunk  the  King's 
health  yet  ?  " 

"Another  bowl,  by  all  means,"  shouted  the 
young  Cavalier,  already  half-sobered  at  the 
prospect  of  more  revelry,  '*  and  Byron  shall 
superintend  the  making  of  it,  and  we*ll  have 
our  host's  pretty  daughters  in  to  dance  a  meas- 
ure, and  one  of  the  Black  trumpeters  to  play 
us  a  couranto.    Hurrah ! " 

Lord  Francis  was  indeed  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends,  and  seemed  as  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  life  as  though  he  could 
have  foreseen  how  short  would  be  its  term  ; 
as  though  he  could  have  looked  into  the  future 
scarce  one  brief  lustre,  and  beheld  a  dis- 
mounted nobleman  selling  his  life  dearly  at 
Kingston-upon^Thames ;  brought  to  bay  by 
some  dozen  Koundhead  troopers,  wiih  his 
back  against  a  tree,  striking  fiercely  and  man- 
fully at  them  all,  scouting  the  bare  notion  of 
•urrender;  dying  gallantly,  hopelessly,  and 
devotedly  for  the  King ;  a  true  Villiers,  "  pro- 
digal of  his  person  "  to  the  last ! 

"The  pretty  daughters  are  gone  to  bed," 
said  Goring,  whom  the  immediate  prospect  of 
•n  engagement  with  the  enemy  had  i)laced  in 
m  unusually  amiable  frame  of  mind,  and 
whom  a  residence  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
farm  had  made  completely  familiar  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  establishment  and  the  habits 
of  the  inmates.  **  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
disturb  their  beauty-sleep  for  such  a  perform- 
•Dce  as  you  propose.  Let  us  fling  a  couple 
more  mains,  Frank,  while  the  bowl  is  getting 
ready.    You  ought  to  have  your  revenge." 

Lord  Francis  seized  the  dice-box,  nothing 
loth,  and  whilst  the  two  are  occupied  in  the 
strangely  fascinating  alternations  of  ho|>e  and 
fear  which  render  gambling  so  attractive  a 
pastime,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  per- 
son and  attributes  of  that  distinguished  officer 
of  whom  so  many  stories  were  afloat ;  whose 
dcf  otion  to  the  King  was  more  than  suspected, 
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yet  who  did  such  good  service  in  his  cause  i 
whose  character  for  consistency  was  so  often 
impugned,  yet  who  never  failed  to  carry  out 
any  measure  on  which  he  had  thoroughly  de- 
termined ;  whose  general  life  and  habits  were 
esteemed  so  profligate,  and  yet  who  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  his  master — a  royal 
example  of  propriety — and  the  obedience  of 
his  officers,  of  whom  perhaps  it  would  be  un- 
just to  make  the  same  assertion.  A  man,  in 
short,  whose  every  quality,  good  or  bad,  had 
been  called  in  question,  save  his  courage,  and 
a  greater  portion  of  whose  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  establishing  the  converse  of  the  prop- 
osition which  states  that  "faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady ;  "  although,  in  justice  to  Mary 
Cave,  we  think  it  right  to  insist  that,  much  as 
she  may  have  appreciated  his  admiration,  and 
freely  as  she  returned  him  compliment  for 
compliment,  and  gallantry  for  gallantry,  she 
had  never  for  an  instant  bowed  her  haughty 
head  or  turned  her  wilful  heart  towards  wild 
George  Goring. 

As  he  sits  now,  the  gayest  of  that  gay 
party,  the  stanchest  reveller  amongst  all  those 
hard-fighting,  hard-drinking  Cavaliers,  thirst- 
ier than  old  Colepepper,  more  thoughtless  than 
young  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  who  would  sup- 
pose that  handsome,  well-combed  head  to 
contain  a  mass  of  intrigues  and  state-secrets 
of  which  the  simplest  and  least  guilty  might 
bring  it  incontinently  to  the  block  ?  Who 
would  believe  that  kindly  smile  to  mask  a 
nature  that  never  knew  pity  nor  remorse; 
that  never  had  the  generosity  to  forgive  an 
injury,  nor  to  forego  an  advantage ;  that  never 
npared  a  woman  who  trusted  it,  nor  a  man 
who  crossed  its  path  ?  Already  verging  on 
middle  age,  he  looks  bright  and  fresh  and 
debonair  as  the  youth  whose  money  he  is 
rapidly  winning  with  that  easy  smile.  It  re- 
quires a  keen  observer  to  detect  in  the  little 
wrinkles  about  the  eyes,  the  deep,  hard  lines 
around  the  mouth,  years  spent  in  dissipation 
and  indulgence,  years  of  reckless  profligacy 
and  fierce  excitement  and  bold,  defiant  crime. 
He  is  beautiful  still,  in  all  the  prime  of  man's 
beauty,  with  his  noble  head  and  his  white 
smooth  brow,  and  his  soft  eyes,  and  the  long 
curls  of  dark  silken  hair  that  falls  like  a  wo- 
man's round  his  oval  face.  He  is  beautifui  in 
his  manly,  vigorous  figure,  on  which  his  rich 
uniform  sits  so  becomingly,  which  is  formed 
alike  for  strength,  activity,  and  grace,  despite 
the  limp  habitual  to  its  gait, — a  limp  which, 
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Caraliers,  and  soon  went  the  way  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, amidst  boisterous  laughter,  strange 
oaths,  cla])ping  of  hands,  stamping  of  feet, 
snatches  of  many  a  wild,  ranting  chorus,  and 
all  the  discordant  jubilee  of  a  debauch. 

And  yet  many  an  anxftus  heart  far  away 
was  aching  for  these  revellers  ;  many  a  little 
child  had  been  taught  to  pray  that  very  night 
for  their  welfare ;  many  a  fond,  lonely  woman 
was  weeping  and  watching  even  then,  pictur- 
ing to  herself  the  beloved  one,  not  flushed 
and  swollen  with  wine,  but  calm  and  hushed 
in  peaceful  sleep;  and  many  a  one  there 
present  ere  the  same  hour  to-morrow  would 
be  down,  stiff  and  stark,  with  a  white  rigid 
face  turned  upwards  to  the  stars  of  Heaven. 

Falkland,  too,  heard  the  dying  shouts  which 


concluded  the  nightly  festivities  of  hit  eom- 
rades.  He,  too,  had  been  awake  and  astir, 
but  his  vigils  had  been  like  those  of  some  an- 
cient knight  who  shrives  himself  and  guards 
his  armor  ere  the  dawn  of  liis  great  ente»' 
prise. 

He  had  watched  and  prayed  and  pondered^ 
long  and  earnestly,  looking  intently  at  ona 
bright  star  shining  conspicuously  amidst  tha 
glittering  diadem  that  crowned  the  sweet  ai»- 
tumn  night  He  was  purifying  himself  for  tbi 
struggle,  arming  for  the  fight, — preparing  hit 
spirit  unconsciously  for  the  great  unknown. 

And  one  at  Boughton  was  gazing  fiiedly  at 
the  same  star,  and  praying  her  heart  out, 
womanlike — not  for  herself,  but  for  him. 


CHAPTER  Vin. — NEWBURY. 


•*  How  much  Tonger  are  we  to  stand  here 
idle,  mowed  down  by  round  shot  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  those  crop-eared  citizens  ?  **  ex- 
claimed Bosville,  as  the  sorrel  pawed  impa- 
tiently and  shook  his  bridle,  whilst  the  men 
of  his  squadron  murmured  audibly  behind 
him  at  an  enforced  inactivity,  always  so  try- 
ing to  the  undisciplined  troops  of  the  Cav- 
aliers. 

"  Steady,  men,"  was  George  Effingham's 
reply,  as  ho  confronted  his  little  band,  care- 
lesHly  turning  his  back  to  the  sharp  fire 
poured  in  upon  them  by  the  Parliamentary 
artillery,  admirably  served  and  in  a  command- 
ing ])osition,  from  which  they  had  got  the 
range  of  their  enemy  to  a  nicety.  "  Steady 
for  a  few  minutes  longer.  Our  time  will 
come  directly.  I  never  knew  Prince  llupert 
keep  us  so  well  in  hand  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. *  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,* 
Humphrey;  and  the  game  is  none  the  worse 
for  being  played  according  to  rule.  See,  the 
pikes  are  deploying  into  line  even  now,  and 
here  comes  Sunderland  at  a  gallop  with 
orders."  Effingham's  eyes  were  beginning  to 
glitter,  and  his  dark  face  to  pale  a  shade  or 
two,  as  was  customary  with  him  when  the 
moment  of  action  had  arrived. 

They  had  waited  for  it  long  enough.  The 
day  was  olready  beginning  to  wane,  and  Cole- 
pepper's  Horse,  with  a  strong  support  of 
"JJyron's  Blacks,'Miad  been  held  in  reserve 
so  carefully,  that  they  almost  feared  they  were 
destined  to  have  no  share  in  the  stern  conflict 
which  they  could  themselves  behold  waged 
by  their  comrades  with  the  Parliamentary 
army. 


Essex  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  an 
eminence  called  Bigg's  Hill,  disposing  hit 
troops  in  stationary  masses,  as  though  unwilU 
ing  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  trusting  to 
the  well-known  imprudence  of  the  Cavaliers  to 
attack  him  on  ground  most  disadvnntageont 
to  their  principal  arm — a  fiery  and  impetiv 
ous  cavalry.  The  King's  troops,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  it  at  their  own  option  to  give  or 
decline  battle ;  and  their  obvious  tactics  would 
have  been  to  draw  the  enemy,  if  possible, 
from  his  stronghold,  and  whilst  manccuvrinjg 
on  the  plain  to  fall  upon  him  with  their  cav- 
alry. The  older  officers  saw  this  at  a  glance, 
and  Goring,  smart  and  debonair  as  though 
turned  out  for  a  review,  detached  Sir  Giles 
Allonby  with  a  handful  of  veterans  whom  ht 
could  trust,  to  make  a  feint,  followed  by  such 
a  retreat  as  should  tempt  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  into  a  general  advance  of  their  \f\\Oa» 
line. 

The  old  knight  acquitted  himself  admira- 
bly of  his  duty.  But  alas !  the  manoeuvre 
succeeded  onlv  too  well.  The  lloundheadt 
detached  a  party  of  veteran  horse  to  check 
him.  A  strong  body  of  foot  advanced  to  tha 
assistance  of  their  comrades.  One  or  two 
headstrong  young  Cavalier  officers,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  engaged  the  cavalry  regi^ 
ments  they  commanded.  Prince  llu|)ert, 
never  sufficiently  Fabian  in  his  tactics,  was 
nothing  loth  to  offer  the  main  body  of  hit 
horse,  and  was  soon  to  be  seen  conspicuous 
in  the  van  leading  a  succession  of  those  bril- 
liant, headlong  charges  which  have  made  his 
name  proverbial  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
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King  himself,  and  who,  coining  to  Goring  with 
dispatches,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
snd  partake  of  his  hospitality.  There  was 
CarnarTon,  the  jovial,  kindly  hearted  gentle- 
man, the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  Court, 
the  finest  horseman,  the  best  hawker,  the 
keenest  sportsman  of  his  day,  the  adept  at  all 
manly  exercises,  the  lancer,  the  swordsman, 
the  racket-player,  the  traveller  in  strange 
countries,  who  had  breathed  himself  with  the 
most  skilful  fencers  of  France,  had  flung  the 
jereed  in  **  Old  Castile,"  had  smoked  his 
chibouque  with  the  Grand  Turk  at  Stamboul, 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to  his 
neighbor.  Sir  Giles  Allonby,  whose  thoughts 
anH  whose  discourse,  far  from  the  present 
scene  of  revelry,  were  resting  on  merry  pas- 
tures and  blue,  cloudless  skies,  and  hawk  and 
heron,  and  hood  and  jesses,  and  all  the  de- 
lights of  the  noble  science  of  falconry. 

**  So  the  match  shall  be  made,  good  my 
lord,''  said  Sir  Giles,  as  sober  as  a  judge,  not- 
withstanding his  potations,  and  prepared  as 
usual  to  back  ** Diamond"  against  all  and 
every  thing  on  the  wing.  **  The  match  shall 
be  made  for  fifty  gold  pieces  a-side ;  and  I 
pray  you  to  my  kinsman's  poor  house  of 
Boughton,  where  we  will  entertain  you  to  the 
utmost  of  our  humble  means,  and  I  will  show 
you  such  a  flight  as  shall  delight  your  eyes 
in  the  pastures  of  his  Msjesty's  royal  domain 
at  Holmby,  where  I  have  had  license  to  fly 
my  hawks  since  the  days  of  his  father,  God 
bless  him  and  sain  him !  for  a  discreet  sov- 
ereign, and  as  good  a  sportsman  as  ever  sat, 
albeit  somewhat  insecurely,  in  a  saddle ! " 

The  subject  was  sure  to  interest  Carnarvon, 
passionately  attached  as  he  was  to  all  field- 
sports.  "I  have  heard  that  gentle  King 
Jamie  loved  a  good  horse .  well,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  always  believed  he  piqued  himself 
nost  upon  his  skill  in  the  chase,  and  his 
knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  and  science  of 
the  noble  art  of  venery." 

"  Horse  and  hound,  hawk  and  horn,  noth- 
ing came  amiss  to  King  Jamie/'  was  Sir  Giles' 
answer.  **  He  could  follow  a  buck,  and  take 
a  buck,  and  carve  a  buck,  aye,  and  eat  a  fair 
portion  of  a  buck,  provided  it  were  washed 
down  with  a  huge  allowance  of  canary  or  a 
tubful  of  claret.  Oh  I  the  times  that  I  have 
seen  at  Holmby,  my  lord,  when  the  King 
came  down  to  hunt  the  stag  over  the  Haddon 
moorlands;  and  we  rode  all  day,  gingerly 
enough,  for  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that 


we  should  outstrip  his  Majesty ;  and  caution, 
between  you  and  me,  my  lord,  was  a  chief  in- 
gredient in  his  royal  character.  He  had  it 
for  his  whole  family,  I  think;  but  then  we 
made  up  for  it  by  jinking  like  Dutchmen  at 
night.  None  of  your  grand  entertainments 
such  as  delighted  his  ancestors ;  none  of  your 
boar's-heads,  and  peacocks  dressed  in  feathers, 
and  such  dishes  of  state ;  but  a  reeking  hag<>;i8 
— by  St.  George  a  villainous  compound  I — 
and  a  capon  or  so,  with  a  few  confections ; 
but  washed  down,  mark  me !  by  wine  such  as 
you  never  drink  now-a*days.  I  sometimes 
think  the  Parliament  has  spoiled  the  liquor, 
as  they  spoil  every  thing  else.  And  then  for 
company,  myself  and  poor  Archie  Armstrong, 
and  two  or  three  hard-headed  Scots  lords,  to 
whom  nothing  came  amiss.  You  have  been 
in  many  countries,  Carnarvon,  and  drunk  with 
men  of  many  nations ;  can  yqfi  tell  me  why  a 
Scotchman,  who  is  a  native  of  a  cold  climate, 
is  always  so  confoundedly  thirsty  ?  But  the 
King's  delight  was  in  what  he  called  a  *  cozy 
bit  crack '  with  a  few  kindred  spirits,  unawed 
by  his  son,  whom  he  respected,  or  the  favor- 
ite, whom  he  feared;  who  could  drink,  for 
that  matter,  like  a  fish,  as  all  his  family  can, 
witness  this  boy  here,  who  will  have  old  Cole- 
pepper  down  under  the  table  now  before  he 
has  done  with  him!  But  to  return  to  the 
nights  at  Holmby.  J  have  seen  Archie  Arm- 
strong so  drunk  that  he  could  not  sit  upon 
his  horse  to  go  out  hunting  in  the  morning, 
and  once  he  tumbled  out  of  his  saddle  into 
the  Nene,  and  when  we  set  him  up  by  the 
heels  to  dry,  with  the  water  running  out  of 
his  boots  into  his  neckerchief,  and  the  King 
rode  laughing  fit  to  split  his  side?,  and  asked 
him  '  How  is  it  with  thee,  gossip  ?  Methinks 
at  last  thou  hast  liquor  more  than  enough ! ' 
he  replied,  sawing  the  air  with  his  hand,  as  if 
deprecating  all  further  hospitality, '  Enough, 
gossip !  I  thank  thee.  Enough !  Fm  for  nae 
mare  this  bout — neither  het  nor  cauld ! '  The 
King  laughed  that  you  might  have  heard  him 
at  Northampton ;  and,  'faith,  Archie  was  a 
ridiculous  figure  as  you  should  wish  to  see. 
But  here  comes  the  punch ;  so  now  for  on« 
rousing  health,  and  '  Confusion  to  the  Round- 
heads ! '  Alter  that,  we  have  no  more  to- 
night, gentlemen,  neither  hot  nor  cold ! " 

As  Sir  Giles  spoke.  Neighbor  Hodge  en- 
tered the  room,  bearing  aloft  in  person  a 
huge  bowl  of  the  steaming  compound,  which 
was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome  by  tbt 
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Cavaliers,  and  soon  went  the  way  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, amidst  boisterous  laughter,  strange 
oaths,  clapping  of  hands,  stamping  of  feet, 
snatches  of  many  a  wild,  ranting  chorus,  and 
all  the  discordant  jubilee  of  a  debauch. 

And  yet  many  an  anxious  heart  far  away 
was  aching  for  these  revellers  ;  many  a  little 
child  had  been  taught  to  pray  that  very  night 
for  their  welfare ;  many  a  fond,  lonely  woman 
was  weeping  and  watching  even  then,  pictur- 
ing to  herself  the  beloved  one,  not  flushed 
and  swollen  with  wine,  but  calm  and  hushed 
in  peaceful  sleep ;  and  many  a  one  there 
present  ere  the  same  hour  to-morrow  would 
be  down,  stiff  and  stark,  with  a  white  rigid 
face  turned  upwards  to  the  stars  of  Heaven. 

Falkland,  too,  heard  the  dying  shouts  which 


concluded  the  nightly  festivities  of  hit  com- 
rades. He,  too,  had  been  awake  and  aatir, 
but  his  vigils  had  been  like  those  of  some  on- 
cient  knight  who  shrives  himself  and  guards 
his  armor  ere  the  dawn  of  Ids  great  ente»> 
prise. 

He  had  watched  and  prayed  and  pondered, 
long  and  earnestly,  looking  intently  at  one 
bright  star  shining  conspicuously  nraidat  the 
glittenng  diadem  that  crowned  the  sweet  au- 
tumn night  He  was  purifying  himself  for  thi 
struggle,  arming  for  the  fight, — preparing  hit 
spirit  unconsciously  for  the  great  unknown. 

And  one  at  Boughton  was  gazing  fixedly  at 
the  same  star,  and  praying  her  heart  out, 
womanlike — not  for  herself,  but  for  Aim. 


CHAPTER  Vni.— ^^:WBURY. 


•*  How  much  longer  are  we  to  stand  liere 
idle,  mowed  down  by  round  shot  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  those  crop-eared  citizens  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Bosville,  as  the  sorrel  pawed  impa- 
tiently and  sliook  his  bridle,  whilst  the  men 
of  his  squadron  murmured  audibly  behind 
him  at  an  enforced  inactivity,  always  so  try- 
ing to  the  undisciplined  troops  of  the  Cav- 
aliers. 

"  Steady,  men,"  was  George  Ef!ingham\s 
replvi  as  he  confronted  his  little  band,  care- 
lessly turning  his  back  to  the  sharp  fire 
poured  in  uj)on  them  by  the  Parliamentary 
artillery,  admirably  served  and  in  a  command- 
ing ])osition,  from  which  they  had  got  the 
range  of  their  enemy  to  a  nicety.  "  Steady 
for  a  few  minutes  longer.  Our  time  will 
come  directly.  I  never  knew  Prince  Rupert 
keep  us  so  well  in  hand  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. *  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,* 
Humphrey;  and  the  game  is  none  the  worse 
for  being  j)laycd  according  to  rule.  See,  the 
pikes  arc  deploying  into  line  even  now,  and 
here  comes  Sunderland  at  a  gallop  with 
orders."  Eflingham's  eyes  were  beginning  to 
glitter,  and  his  dark  face  to  pale  a  shade  or 
two,  as  was  customary  with  him  when  the 
moment  of  nclion  had  arrived. 

They  had  wailed  for  it  long  enough.  The 
day  was  already  beginning  to  wane,  and  Cole- 
pepper's  Horse,  with  a  strong  support  of 
"  Byron's  Blacks,"  had  been  held  in  reserve 
so  carefully,  that  they  almost  feared  they  were 
destined  to  have  no  share  in  the  stern  conflict 
which  they  could  themselves  behold  waged 
by  their  comrades  with  the  Parliamentary 
arrov. 


Essex  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  an 
eminence  called  Bigg's  Hill,  disposing  his 
troops  in  stationary  masses,  as  though  unwill- 
ing to  assume  the  offensive,  and  trusting  to 
the  well-known  imprudence  of  the  Cavaliers  to 
attack  him  on  ground  most  disadvantageous 
to  their  principal  arm — a  fiery  and  impeti^ 
ous  cavalry.  The  King's  troops,  on  the  con- 
trory,  had  it  at  their  own  option  to  give  or 
decline  battle;  and  their  obvious  tactics  would 
have  been  to  draw  the  enemy,  if  possible, 
from  his  stronghold,  and  whilst  manoeuvring 
on  the  plain  to  fall  upon  him  with  their  cav- 
alry. The  older  officers  saw  this  at  a  glance, 
and  Goring,  smart  and  debonair  as  though 
turned  out  for  a  review,  detached  Sir  Giles 
Allonby  with  a  handful  of  veterans  whom  he 
could  trust,  to  make  a  feint,  followed  by  such 
a  retreat  as  should  tempt  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  into  a  general  advance  of  their  whoit 
line. 

The  old  knight  acquitted  himself  admira- 
bly of  his  duty.  But  alas !  the  manceuvrt 
succeeded  only  too  well.  The  Iloundheads 
detached  a  party  of  veteran  horse  to  check 
him.  A  strong  body  of  foot  advanced  to  the 
assistance  of  their  comrades.  One  or  two 
headstrong  young  Cavalier  officers,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  engaged  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments they  commanded.  Prince  Rupert, 
never  sufficiently  Fabian  in  his  tactics,  was 
nothing  loth  to  offer  the  main  body  of  his 
horse,  and  was  soon  to  be  seen  conspicuous 
in  the  van  leading  a  succession  of  those  bril- 
liant, headlong  charges  which  have  made  his 
name  proverbial  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave^ 
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and  the  rnsliest  of  the  rnsh,— charges  \rhich 
tnttst  succeed  triumphantly  or  fail  irrevocably, 
and  to  Avhich,  in  their  undisciplined  impetu- 
osity, the  slightest  check  is  too  apt  to  prove 
fatal.  Notwithstanding  their  advantage  of 
position,  notwithstanding  their  superior  dis- 
cipline and  numbers,  the  Roundhead  horse 
gave  way  before  the  furious  onslaught  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  doy  must  have  ended  in  a 
triumph  for  the  Royal  cause  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unexpected  steadiness  and  gallantry 
VfUh  which  the  pikemen  stood  their  ground, 
— a  gallantry  the  more  surprising  both  to 
ft'iend  and  foe,  inasmuch  as  it  was  displayed 
by  the  hitherto  untried  trained  bands  of  Lon- 
don, whom  the  Cavaliers,  as  was  natural,  held 
in  unbounded  derision  and  contempt,  and  in 
whom  even  the  Parliamentary  veterans  had 
no  great  confidence  as  the  champions  of  a 
doubtful  day. 

"The  knaves  stand  fast  with  their  yard- 
measures  in  their  hands,''  quoth  Goring,  wip- 
ing his  bloody  sword  on  his  horse's  mane  as 
he  re-formed  his  brigade,  and  brought  them 
once  more  into  position,  after  leading  them 
through  and  through  a  column  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  striking  fiercely  to  right  and  left,  like 
the  veriest  trooper,  the  grim  smile  deepening 
on  his  countenance  at  every  blow. 

**  Those  pikes  will  turn  the  tide  of  the  action 
yet,  my  lord,"  was  Sir  Giles'  reply,  as  the  ex- 
j)erienced  eye  of  the  veteran  detected  the 
diminished  ardor  and  failing  horses  of  his  own 
cavolry.  "  Zounds,"  added  the  old  Cavalier, 
"  it  shall  never  be  said  his  Majesty's  troops 
were  turned  by  their  own  tradesmen.  If  they 
%could  but  deploy  into  line !  One  more  eflfort, 
and  we  might  be  amongst  'em." 

Goring  laughed.  "  Opportunity,  you  know. 
Sir  Giles,  opportunity  is  every  thing,  both  in 
love  and  war.  The  hnppy  moment  has  at 
length  arrived;  and  here  comes  Sunderland 
with  orders." 

In  effect,  even  as  he  spoke,  the  young  Lord 
Sunderland  rode  up  at  a  gallop,  glancing 
eagerly  at  Colepepper's  reserve,  in  which 
Effingham  and  Humphrey  Bosville  were  de- 
ploring their  inactivity.  As  he  pulled  up  at 
Goring's  side  with  a  courteous  bow,  lie  deliv- 
ered his  message.  *'  You  will  form  the  re- 
mains of  your  cavalry,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
•*  upon  Colepepper's  reserve,  and  advance 
with  the  whole  up  the  hill.  The  pikes  are 
even  now  deploying  into  line,  and  the  Prince 
bids  you — 
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Goring  was  drawing  his  girths  a  hole 
tighter ;  his  head  was  bent  down  to  his  pistol 
holsters,  but  he  looked  up  quickly  as  tlio 
young  Earl's  voice  ceased,  and  saw  that  a 
round  shot  had  taken  him  off  his  horse,  and 
that  the  intelligent,  ardent  messenger  of  an 
instant  back,  so  full  of  life  and  spirits  and 
gallantry,  was  now  a  ghastly,  mutilated  mass 
that  would  never  speak  again. 

"  I  suppose  he  had  nothing  more  to  say," 
observed  Goring,  drawing  on  his  glove,  and 
patting  his  horse  carelessly  on  the  neck,  as  he 
turned  to  Allonby  with  a  calm,  unmoved 
countenance.  "  Sir  Giles,  form  your  regiment 
on  my  left.  We  will  advance  at  a  trot  up  to 
yonder  brushwood,  and  there  I  will  give  tha 
word  to  charge.  I  think  we  can  ])ay  the 
reckoning  yet." 

In  the  mean  time  the  trained  bands,  who 
had  already  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  Roy- 
alist cavali*y  with  such  determined  obstinacy, 
and  whose  long  ])ikes,  held  by  strong  English 
arms,  and  backed  by  stout  English  hearts, 
formed  a  bristling  hedge  of  steel  which  not 
even  the  King's  troopers  could  break  through, 
were  in  the  act  of  making  a  flank  movement 
to  acquire  a  position  more  favorable  than  that 
which  they  had  already  occujMed.  Prince 
Rupert's  eagle  eye,  ever  quick  as  lightning  to 
detect  an  advantage,  saw  their  wavering  line, 
and  seized  the  opportunity  to  order  up  his 
reserve  for  one  last  desperate  effort.  The 
rise  of  the  hill  was  against  the  horses ;  a 
minute  sooner  and  they  would  have  been  in 
lime,  but  ere  the  cavalry  could  reach  their 
steady,  resolute  foes,  they  had  again  become 
a  stationary  mass  of  resistance,  hedged  with 
steel,  and  pouring  forth  a  deadly,  withering 
fire,  that  enforced  the  Royalists  to  return, 
emptying  many  a  saddle,  and  bringing  many 
a  curled  head  to  the  dust.  Old  Colepepper 
stormed  and  swore  in  vain.  The  most  Iia 
could  accomplish  was  to  make  an  orderly 
retreat ;  and  as  Humphrey  Bosville,  with 
tears  of  shame  and  indignation  in  his  eyes, 
brought  his  troop  back  in  good  order  to  their 
appointed  position,  Effingham  quietly  ob- 
served, "  Another  point  in  the  game  scored 
up  against  us,  young  one.  Another  opportu- 
nity lost !  Laurels,  indeed,  Humphrey !  better 
gather  a  handful  of  weeds,  and  lay  your  head 
down  here  on  the  turf,  and  be  at  rest ! " 

In  another  instant  he  had  darted  like  light- 
ning from  his  men,  and  was  engaged  hand  to 
hand  with  some  half  a  dozen  of  the  enemy's 
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caTalry,  who,  like  meaner  birds  about  a  hawk, 
were  besetting  the  gallant  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  hemming  him  in  on  all  sides  with  their 
swords.  That  officer  had  got  detached  from 
his  own  men,  and  was  now  returning,  alone 
and  on  a  tired  horse,  through  the  scattered 
troopers  of  the  enemy.  Strong,  athletic,  and 
a  practised  swordsman,  he  had  already  emptied 
more  than  one  of  his  opponents'  saddles ;  but 
he  was  exhausted  and  outnumbered,  and 
George  Effingham's  assistance  came  too  late. 

He  had  received  a  pistol-shot  which  had 
broken  his  bridle  arm,  and  deprived  him  of 
all  control  over  his  failing  steed.  Still,  his 
fine  horsemanship  and  thorough  use  of  his 
weapon  enabled  him  to  hold  at  bay  the 
troopers  in  his  front ;  but,  alas !  a  sword-thrust 
from  the  rear  had  run  him  through  the  body  ,* 
and  as  George  Effingham  cut  down  the  suc- 
cessful assailant,  and  took  the  Earl's  horse  by 
the  bridle  to  turn  him  out  of  the  press,  the 
ife-blood  was  welling  up  through  the  rivets 
of  his  breastplate,  and  saturating  the  stout 
buff-coat  with  its  frothy  crimson  stains.  Cour- 
teous and  gentle  to  the  last,  he  thanked 
Effingham  for  his  services. 

^  I  am  boundcn  to  you,  comrade,"  he  said, 
sinking  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  <*  but  it 
is  too  late.  I  am  hurt  to  the  death,  for  all 
my  cunning  of  fence.  I  pray  you  leave  me, 
and  save  yourself."  Even  as  he  spoke  he  fell 
heavily  from  his  horse ;  and  Effingham,  with 
many  a  shrewd  blow  and  many  a  hair-breadth 
'scape,  fought  his  way  back  to  his  own  men. 

Night  was  by  this  time  drawing  on ;  and  as 
its  dark  mantle  fell  over  the  combatants, 
neither  Cavaliers  nor  Koundheads  could  boast 
of  a  decided  victory.  The  gallant  trained 
bands  bivouacked  on  the  ground  they  had 
held  with  such  stubborn  valor ;  and  although 
they  made  an  orderly  retreat  at  daybreak, 
pursuing  their  line  of  march  for  the  capital, 
and  regardless  of  the  harassing  attacks  made 
on  their  rear  by  the  indefatigable  Prince 
Kupert,  with  a  thousand  musketeers  and  such 
of  his  cavalry  as  were  not  incapacitated  by 
tJie  action  of  the  previous  flay,  they  could 
scarce  ])lume  themselves  on  having  gained 
any  positive  advantage  over  their  o])poncnts. 

IIuni])hrcy  Dosville  and  George  Effingham 
slept  under  the  same  cloak,  the  sorrel  and  the 
black  j)ickjctcd  close  to  their  feet.  Their 
squadron  formed  a  strong  outpost  of  Prince 
Rupert's  advancing  column,  and  they  were  to 
be  ready  for  the  pursuit  with  the  first  dawn  of 


the  morning  light  Goring  returned  to  hit 
quarters  at  the  farm-house  on  the  hill,  doubt- 
less to  receive  a  hospitable  welcome  from 
Neighbor  Hodge  and  his  pretty  daughtenu 
Old  Colepepper  and  Sur  Giles  Allonby  waited 
on  the  King  with  their  respective  reports  of 
losses  and  success.  A  few  hours  reconcile 
the  survivors  after  an  action  to  any  thing  and 
every  thing  that  has  befallen.  There  are 
rations  and  forage  to  be  issued,  men  and 
horses  to  be  accounted  for,  reports  to  be 
drawn  up,  misadventure  glossed  over  and  suc- 
cesses made  the  most  of;  and  then,  when  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  are  past,  the  exigencies  of 
the  morrow  provided  for ;  'tis  but  another  day 
gone  by,  after  all,  and  conquerors  and  con- 
quered lay  them  down, 
"  The  weary  to  sleep  and  the  woanded  to  die." 

So  the  trumpets  sounded  the  reveiUek 
blithely  ere  the  first  sti-eaks  of  the  morrow^ 
dawn ;  and  Effingham's  squadron  were  up  and 
mounted,  and  filing  slowly  over  the  ground  ^ 
yesterday's  hard-fought  struggle  in  the  early 
light  of  the  soft  autumn  morning.  Above 
their  heads  the  heaven  breathed  of  peace 
and  beauty  and  holy  calm;  the  birds  were 
singing  in  the  copse  and  hedges,  and  sheep 
bleating  on  the  distant  hill ;  but  below  their 
feet  the  very  bosom  of  mother  earth  waa 
torn  and  scarred  by  the  fierce  struggle  of  her 
wayward  children.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  enemy  was  indeed  vacant,  for  Essex  waa 
by  this  time  in  full  and  orderly  retreat ;  but 
the  traces  of  the  conflict  were  but  too  ap- 
parent in  broken  wagons,  dismounted  gunsv 
turf  poached  and  trodden  by  dinted  hoo^ 
marks  and  scored  with  wheel-tracks ;  worst 
of  all,  in  helpless  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
lying  as  they  fell,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

BoKville  shuddered  as  he  gazed;  a  man 
must  indeed  be  inured  to  war  who  can  look 
unmoved  on  such  a  scene.  Effingham's  eye 
dilated  as  he  touched  his  comrade's  arm,  and 
pointed  to  a  heap  of  dead  who  had  evidently 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  storm  an  orchard 
surrounded  by  an  old  blackthorn  hedge,  and 
been  shot  down  man  by  man  as  they  came 
up. 

**Thc  apples  in  the  orchard  are  hanging 
ripe  from  the  bough,  but  the  harvest  of  death 
is  already  gathered  and  carried  home,"  said 
Effingham.  **  Humphrey,  we  are  like  the 
Assyrians  when  they  came  up  by  thousands 
against  the  might  of  Judea,  and  lo !  an  uiv- 
seen  arm  smote  the  horse  and  his  ridei. 
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Have  not  these  been  kicking  against  the 
pricks  P    Verily  the  Lord  is  against  us !  ** 

**  I  saw  them  charge  oyer  this  Tery  ground 
yesterday/'  was  the  young  soldier's  comment, 
*<  and  a  nobler  feat  of  arms  I  never  witnessed, 
nor  a  finer  fellow  than  the  officer  who  led 
them !  It  was  not  Byron,  for  Byron  was  on 
the  right  with  the  rest  of  his  Blacks,  and 
would  have  turned  their  flank  had  the  crafty 
Roundhead  not  placed  a  field-piece  at  the 
angle  of  the  orchard.  I  could  not  recognize 
the  officer  at  that  distance,  but  I  saw  him  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  cavalry, 
and  lead  them  twice  up  to  this  old  straggling 
hedge,  and  twice  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  musketeers  who  lined  it 
The  third  time  he  leapt  his  horse  into  the 
orchard,  and  I  am  certain  I  saw  him  fall  some 
twenty  paces  before  any  of  his  men.  By  St. 
George,  there  he  lies ! — man  and  horse  under 
that  large  tree.  Let  us  go  in,  Effingham,  and 
see  who  he  is ! " 

The  two  Cavaliers  dismounted,  and  walked 
reverently  and  slowly  up  to  the  corpse.  He 
was  lying  away  from  his  dead  horse,  on  his 
back.  The  charger  had  evidently  fallen  rid- 
dled with  bullets  at  the  same  instant  that  his 
rider  was  struck.    The  corpse  was  stretched 
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at  length,  its  right  hand  still  grasping  its 
sword,  and  an  inefiable  expression  of  peace  on 
its  pale,  upturned  face.  Yes !  in  the  midst  of 
war  he  had  found  it  at  last.  No  more  bitter 
misgivings  now,  no  more  weary  longing  and 
harassing  anxiety — no  more  aching  heart  and 
sickening  hopes  and  fears  for  Falkland* 
There  he  lay,  the  good,  the  generous,  thA 
gifted ;  born  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  Court, 
the  pillar  of  a  state,  the  hope  of  a  nation ; 
and  there  he  lay,  shot  below  the  girdle  by 
some  obscure  musketeer,  himself  perhaps  all 
unconscious  of  the  deed.  Many  were  th« 
good  and  great  men  that  joined  the  Royalist 
cause — many  a  noble  heart  shed  its  blood  for 
King  Charles ;  many  a  wise  head  plotted  for 
the  Crown  ;  many  a  stalwart  arm  struck  its 
last  to  the  war-cry  of  "  God  and  the  King  ;** 
but  there  was  but  one  Falkland,  and  th» 
morning  after  Newbury  he  was  found  a  corpse. 

The  tears  started  to  Bosviile's  eyes. 

**  Let  us  send  back  a  party  to  bury  him," 
said  he.  **The  Prince  will  willingly  spaM 
enough  men  for  such  a  duty  as  this." 

Effingham  was  not  listening  to  him.  *'  TIm 
King  had  better  have  lost  his  right  arm,"  was 
his  reply.    "  Verily,  the  Lord  is  against  us!" 


Palm  Oil. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
revolntions  the  world  has  yet  seen,  is  the  quiet 
work,  at  this  time,  of  palm  oil. 

On  that  portion  of  the  African  coast  which 
has  heretofore  supplied  the  traders  in  hnman 
flesh,  a  total  change  is  being  effected  by  the  as- 
tonishing increase  of  the  manufacture  of  palm 
oil.  The  natives  find  this  to  be  both  a  more 
profitable  and  a  more  certain  business  than  the 
getting  up  of  raids  to  bum  villages  and  catch 
slaves. 

There  are  nearly  six  hundred  kinds  of  palm 
tree,  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  Some^  of 
these  bear  dates,  others  plantains,  bananas,  co- 
coannts,  betel,  etc.,  hat  the  oil  tree  (Elaeisguine- 
ensis)  is  most  prevalent  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Its  congener  in  Brazil,  Venezuela,  etc., 
is  the  Elotis  melanorca,  which  is  not  yet  brought 
into  extensive  use  for  the  making  of  oil. 

The  fruit  is  what  botanists  call  a  dntpe,  like 
the  plum,  olive,  etc.  It  is  boiled,  and  the  oil 
skimmed  off  and  carried  to  the  coast  in  cala- 
baiihes.  This  oil  has  lon^  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  but  the  recent  discovery 
by  the  French  of  extracting  from  it  excellent 
aUarine  for  candles,  has  vastly  stimulated  the 
demand.     The  single  port  of*^  Liverpool  now 


employs  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  shipping 
in  bringing  palm  oil  from  Africa  to  England, 
the  whole  being  paid  for  in  the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham,  Alanchester,  and  Glasgow. 

Machinery  of  the  best  kind  has  now  been 
sent  out  to  procure  the  oil  by  better  modes,  and 
as  there  is  no  stint  as  to  the  number  of  trees,  and 
no  injury  done  to  them  by  merely  gathering  the 
fruit,  an  immense  increase  of  the  trade  seems 
almost  certain. 

The  natives,  thus  stimulated  to  peaceful  and 
profitable  pursuits,  are  beginning  to  adopt  many 
of  the  comforts  of  civilization.  Mr.  Jackson 
states  that  at  first,  beads,  trinkets,  small  mirrors, 
and  similar  articles,  were  the  goods  chiefly  used  in 
barter,  but  that  now  valuable  manufactured  arti« 
cles  are  required.  He  says  that  his  firm  "  sent 
out  to  King  Eamen,  of  Old  Colabar,  a  house, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $5,000,  which  was  paia 
for  in  palm  oil." 

In  the  charming  volume,  "  Dahomy  and  tha 
Dahomans,"  by  Captain  Forbes,  it  u  said  "  the 
inhabitants  of  a  vast  extent  of  CQOst  have  been 
led  to  give  up  the  slave  trade.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  have  learned  the  immense  value  of 
the  palm  oil  trade  over  that  of  slaves." — New 
York  Chronicle. 
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From  The  Critic. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN'S  FAMILY  AND 

FUIENDS. 


Mrs.  Jane  Mecom,  another  of  his  corre- 
spondents, was  Franklin's  youngest  and  favor- 

7-  ..         .      n     .  r-      IT     j»         X*     ite  sister.    This  lady,  contrary  to  common 

Letters    to    Benjamin    FranJchn  fr&m  his      i      r      *  1    l  .    .  •     j  ^t 

Family  and  Friends.    1751-1790.    New  i  ^^^  °^  "•'"'''  •""»  ^°  ••"•  entertained  th« 
York :  C.  Benjamin  Kichardson.    pp.  195. 1  a^epest  reverence  and  respect  for  her  brother, 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  collection  I  ""5  •"*  '""'^„,''"?  "'*  ^'^^^'K  "P'"'""  **'  ^" 
of  private  letters  addressed  to  the  great  Amer-  "•'I'^'f »•  "  ^ ''«"  t'«'<'t««nt  "^  J""  "  "y*  "he, 
ican  philosopher  and  patriot  from  various  near  ^efe'-r'ng  ^  »<>"'=  enem'f  "f  Franklin. "  makes 
and  dear  members  of  his  family  and  acquaint-  ^''«  '!°''''  "PI'*"  *  miserable  world  to  me, 
ance.  They  afford  a  touching  and  instructive  i  "?'«"!!'"»":''."8  >°'"'  good  °P"».o«>  of  iL» 
insight   into  the  inner  character  of  the  man;   S.sterhke,  this  letter  conclydes  with  •  com- 

for,  although  it  mnv  be  true  that  no  man  is  a  '■  "j'*""""  V  ,'"''  "V'"'"*"'; .  ■^",  "l'**"***  ^^ 
hero  to  hi8valet,and  the  greatest  genius  must  ^^'""  of  Independence,  this  lady  kept  up  a 

ever  fiod  the  mo.st  obstinate  sceptics  among  J  f°"^'*"'?''f^T"*'fV'^"^'''"''^"'^'"K"'*^ 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  it  is  not  less  j  '^.'••'"'"'  'nfo'm.ng  him  of  every  circumstmce 
certain  that  those  who  know  a  man  familiarly  !  *'""  '"""^  »|thin  her  knowledge.  «  We  haw 
and  intimately  are  the  most  reliable  witnesses  !  S''*"'  f '»«-  """'t"  ""»  American  lady,  "of 
possible  as  to  his  feelings  and  the  real  bent  of  ^  'he  defeat  of  the  Britons  at  Carolina ;  which 
his  disposition.  i  *"  ''°''^  '»  '"*>  •'"'  •""«  ''«<>  "o  printed  ae- 

The  American  editor  has  certainly  not  done  '  f""'  °^  "  >^'-  ^"^  S"^""^  "•»"  """X  P"*  • 
much  towards  throwing  any  light  upon  this  I  *""'  ^"'l' '°  '^eir  ravages.'  A  thorough.«o- 
correspondonce  j  for,  although,  to  those  versed  , '"«  American  patriot  is  Mrs.  Jane  Meoou. 
in  the  politics  of  the  Franklin  family,  and  who  '  A'  one  time,  when  about  to  make  some  p«cu- 
are  well  versed  in  Frankliniana,  i't  may  be  ' '""" ''""'  of  80«I>.  she  writes  to  Franklin  :  "  I 
perfectly  well  known  what  precise  relalionshli) .  ''"^f  "°  "'""'P'  ^"'^  ^  '""<=y'  '^  »")'  »'">"•*  be 
of  cousinship,  sistership,  or  nieceship,  Mrs. !  """'••' '°'"  America,  it  would  be  clever  to  have 
Abiah  Franklin,  Mrs.  Franklin,  Miss  Sarah  ! ''"'■'«'^"  »'"'■'"  for  the  crown  soap  now  vended 
Franklin,  Miss  Jane  Mecom,  and  Miss  Mary !  """"K  "'  '»  "  contemptible  as  the  Brituh 
Stevenson  may  have  borne.or  what  degree  of  I '"'''"  ""''  "°*  '*'*""  one-dirty,  stinking 
relationship  might  be  boasted  of  by  William  '  ""'"'•  At  another  time  she  writes  to  con- 
Franklin,  KichaidBache,  or  Benjamin  Mecom,  ;e'-''«"'-'"e  >>""    "PO"    '»«    «ocial    succesaee: 

it  is  certain  that  to  the  general  reader  some  ■  "  ^'^**  ^°'''  ^  """^  ""^  "»«"  ''«"  '^  J"" 
preliminary  information   upon    these  pojnte   '""''''"'"'' eloiious  achievements  in  the  politi- 

would  have  been  very  welcome.  Intenial  evi- 1 "'  ""J' "»  "'"  ^  '"  f"^"'  °^ ^''«  '"'''«»  ("»» 
dence  docs  much,  of  course,  to  clear  up  all  i  ><"■  '""'^  ''"''•'e'l  "^  "'«  'n*c'"">>c  rust,  and 
this ;  but  there  would  have  been  no  harm  in   '""""cnced  complete  courUer),  who,  Jonathan 


a  few  notes  in  tlic  preface  for  that  purpose. 
From  the  very  first  letter  in  the  collection  we 
learn   that    Mrs.   Abiah   Franklin   was    the 


Williams  writes  me,  claim  from  vou  the  tribut* 
of  an  embrace,  and  it  seems  you  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  tax  as  a  very  great  penance.** 


mother  of  the  statesman,  to  whom  she  writes  I  '^^^^  ^'^^^^^V  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^"»  «'"^^'>^«  ^^^V  ^" 
with  intelligence  how  that  she  "  was  taken  I  ^""^^^  appreciated  by  Franklin,  who.  during 
with  the  stomach-ache  so  bad  all  day  that  |  °^^  *»«  prosperity,  never  ceased  loading  her 
(she)  could  not  sit  up  to  write  on  any  account,"  ^'^^^  P"^^^^**  ^^  *"«  affectionate  gratitude.  « I 
and  who  is  jrlad  to  hear  that  her  son  is  "  so  ^»""°^  ^^^  expression,^  she  writes,  in  1783. 
well  respected  "  in  his  town,  "  for  them  to  "  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^  acknowledge  my  gratitude,  how 
choose  (bim)   an    alderman,  altho'  I  donH  I  am  by  my  dear  brother  enabled  to  live  at 

ease  in  my  old  age  (after  a  life  of  care,  labor, 
and  anxiety),  without  which  I  must  have  been 
miserable.''     Before  leaving  Mrs.   Mecom 'a 


know  xchat  it  means,  or  what  the  better  vou 
will  be  of  it  besides  the  honor  of  it."  This  is 
the  only  letter  in  the  collection  to  Franklin 


from  his  mother,  and  at  the  close  of  it  she  I  ^*'^^^''''*»  ^'«  ™"«'  *1"°^^  °"^  offectnig  htlle  pas- 
says  :  "  I  can  hardly  see,  and  am  gtown  so  !  '^^S®  "^  which,  when  both  she  and  her  illustri- 
deaf  that  I  can  hardly  hear  any  thing  that  is   °"»  ^^^^^'^^"^  ^^""^  *"  ^*;^*^  °^^  »?^'  *h«  ^' 


said  in  the  house;  all  tell  mc  I  am  too  old  to 
write  letters." 


back  an  affectionate  glance  to  the  home  of 
their  early  youth  : — 
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Ill 


"  It  was,  indeed,  a  lowly  dwelling  we  were 
brought  up  in,  but  we  were  fed  plentifully, 
made  comlortable  with  fire  and  clothing,  had 
seldom  any  contention  among  m,  but  all  was 
harmony,  especinllv  between  the  heads,  and 
they  were  universally  respected,  and  the  most 
of  the  family  in  good  reputation  ;  this  is  still 
happier  living  than  multitudes  enjoy." 

One  more  extract  from  the  letters  of  this 
worthy  woman,  to  show  what  an  excellent, 
simple-hearted  soul  she  was,  and  how  worthy 
the  love  of  such  a  brother : — 

»•  My  Dear  Brother,— I  never  mean  to 
deceive  jou  by  any  thing  I  write,  but  your 
penetrating  eye  discovers  the  smallest  symp- 
tom and  the  remotest  consequences.  I  do  in- 
deed live  comfortable  (but  cannot  indulge  such 
a  childish  disposition  as  to  be  running  to  you 
with  every  complaint,  when  I  know  it  will  give 
you  pain).  I  have  a  good  clean  house  to  live 
m,  my  granddaughter  constantly  to  attend 
me,  to  do  whatever  I  desire  in  my  own  way 
and  in  my  own  time.  I  go  to  bed  early,  lie 
warm  and  comfortable,  rise  early  to  a  good 
fire,  have  my  breakfast  directly,  and  eat  it 
with  a  good  ap]jetite,  and  then  read  or  work 
or  what  else  I  please.  We  live  frugally,  bake 
all  our  own  bread,  brew  small  beer,  lay  in  a 
little  cider,  pork,  butter,  etc.,  supply  ourselves 
with  plenty  of  other  provision  daily  at  the 
door.  We  make  no  entertainments,  but  some- 
times an  intimate  acquaintance  will  come  in 
and  nartake  with  us  the  dinner  we  have  pro- 
vided for  ourselves,  and  a  dish  of  tea  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  if  a  friend  sits  and  chats  a 
little  in  the  evening,  we  eat  our  hasty-pudding 
(our  common  supper)  after  they  are  gone.  It 
is  true  I  have  some  troubles,  but  my  dear 
brother  does  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  them 
by  preventing  even  a  wist^hat  when  I  look 
round  me  on  all  my  acquaintance  I  do  not  see 
one  I  have  reason  to  think  happier  than  I  am, 
and  would  not  change  my  neighbor  with  my- 
self. Where  will  you  nnd  one  in  a  more 
comfortable  state  ?  As  I  see  every  one  has 
their  troubles,  I  suppose  them  to  be  such  as 
fit  them  best,  and  shaking  off  them  might  be 
only  changing  for  the  worse.'' 

Mrs.  Deborah  Franklin,  judging  from  her 
portrait  in  this  volume,  was  a  fine,  handsome, 
jolly-looking,  homely  woman,  and  her  letters, 
•even  in  number,  fully  bear  out  that  character. 
She  calls  her  great  husband  her  "  dear  child,'' 
and  when  she  writes  to  iiim  entertains  him 
with  stories  of  an  ox  being  roasted  whole,  Mr. 
Plumstead's  misadventure  in  the  river,  and 
how  "  our  governor,"  by  giving  certain  cords 
of  wood,  was  entitled  to  be  considered  **  a 
king-bird."  Every  line  of  these  letters  breathes 
leas  the  wife  of  the  stateman  than  the  domestic 


goodwife.  The  following,  relating  the  ar- 
rangements respecting  Dr.  Franklin's  house 
when  he  left  it  in  order  to  attend  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
her  style : — 

"  When  you  went  from  home,  Billy  desired 
to  take  some  more  of  your  books  tnan  what 
you  laid  out,  so  I  got  him  a  trunk  to  take 
them  up  in :  and  as  the  shelves  look  pretty 
empty,!  took  down  the  rest  and  dusted  them, 
and  had  the  shelves  taken  down  and  put  up 
in  the  south  garrets  in  the  new  house,  and 
Miss  Elmer  and  myself  put  them  up.  I  took 
all  the  dead  letters  and  ])aper8  that  were  in 
the  garret  and  put  them  into  boxes,  barrels, 
and  bags,  as  I  did  not  know  in  what  manner 
you  would  have  shelves  in  your  room.  Now 
this  I  did  for  several  reasons  :  one,  as  it  did 
employ  my  mind  and  keep  me  very  busy,  and 
as  the  weather  was  pietty  good,  and  I  should 
make  room  if  Mrs.  Franklin  should  come  to 
town  to  stay  any  time  I  was  ready  to  receive 
her.  Now  for  the  room  we  call  yours :  there 
is  in  it  your  desk,  the  harmonica  made  like 
a  desk,  a  large  chest  with  all  the  writings  that 
were  in  your  room  down-stairs,  the  boxes  of 
glass  for  music  and  for  the  electricity,  and  all 
your  clothes  and  the  ])ictures,  as  I  don't  drive 
nails  lest  it  should  not  be  right.  Sally  has 
the  south  room  two  pair  of  stairs ;  in  it  is  a 
bed,  a  bureau,  a  table,  a  glass,  and  a  picture 
she  used  to  have  in  her  room,  a  trunk  and 
books,  but  these  you  can't  have  any  notion  ofl 
The  north  room  Nancy  took  for  her  own  use, 
and  I  can't  tell  much  about  it,  only  it  has  a 
bed  and  curtains,  and  it  is  kept  locked.  I 
never  saw  it  but  once,  I  think,  except  when 
she  was  ill.  The  blue  room  lias  the  har- 
monica and  the  hariisichord  in  it,  the  gilt 
sconce,  a  card-table,  a  set  of  tea-china  I  bought 
since  you  went  from  home,  the  worked  chairs 
and  screen,  a  very  handsome  mahogany  stand 
for  the  teakettle  to  stand  on,  and  the  orna- 
mental china;  but  the  room  is  not  as  yet 
finished,  for  I  think  the  paper  has  lost  much 
of  the  bloom  by  pasting  of  it  up,  therefore  I 
thought  best  to  leave  it  until  you  came  home; 
the  curtains  are  not  made,  nor  did  I  press  for 
them,  OS  wc  had  a  very  great  number  of  flies, 
as  it  is  observed  they  are  very  fond  of  new 
]>aint.  The  south  room  I  sleep  in,  with  my 
Susannah,  a  bed  without  curtains,  a  chest  of 
drawers,  a  table,  a  glass,  and  old  black-walnut 
chairs,  some  books  in  my  closet,  and  some  of 
our  family  pictures.    In  the  front  room,  which 

I  designed  for ,  I  had  the  bed  which  you 

sent  from  England,  a  chamber  mahogany 
table  and  stand ;  in  the  room  down-stairs  is 
the  sideboard  that  you  bespoke,  which  is  very 
handsome  and  plain,  with  two  tables  made  to 
suit  it,  and  a  dozen  of  chairs  also.  I  sold  to 
Mr.  Foxcroft  the  tables  we  had,  as  they  did 
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not  fiuit  tlie  room  by  any  means.  The  pat- 
terns of  the  chairs  are  a  plain  horsehair,  and 
look  as  well  as  a  paadusoy;  everybody 
admires  them.  The  httle  south  room  I  had 
papered,  as  the  walls  were  much  soiled ;  in 
tlmt  is  a  pretty  card-table,  and  our  chairs  that 
used  to  stand  in  the  parlor,  and  ornamental 
china  over  the  fireplace;  on  the  floor,  a  car- 
pet I  bought  cheap  for  the  goodness ;  it  is 
not  quite  new.  Ihe  large  carpet  is  in  the 
blue  room ;  the  fire  not  made  yet.  In  the 
room  for  our  friends  the  picture  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute  is  hung  up,  and  a  glass.  This  is  but 
a  very  imperfect  account  In  the  parlor  there 
is  a  Scotch  carpet  which  was  founa  much  fault 
with,  and  your  timepiece  stands  in  one  comer, 
which  is  all  wrong,  I  am  told ;  so  then  I  tell 
them  we  shall  have  all  these  as  they  should 
be  when  you  come  home.  As  to  curtains  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  do  as  you  like  yourself;  or 
if,  as  we  talked  before  you  went  away,  if  you 
could  meet  with  a  Turkey  carpet  I  should  like 
it,  but  if  not  I  shall  be  very  easy,  as  all  these 
things  are  become  quite  indifierent  to  me  at 
this  time;  but,  since  you  do  so  kindly  inquire 
what  things  I  want,  I  will  tell  you  that  when 
Mrs.  Franklin  came  to  town  and  went  to  the 
assembly,  Sally  had  nothing  fit  to  wear  suitable 
to  wait  on  her ;  and  as  I  never  should  have 

gut  on  in  your  absence  any  thing  good,  I  gave 
ally  my  new  robe  as  it  wanted  very  little 
altering :  I  should  be  glad  if  you  woula  bring 
me  a  plain  satin  gown,  and  if  our  cousin 
would  make  me  a  little  lace  of  a  proper 
width  for  a  cape  or  two,  I  should  like  it  as  it 
was  their  making,  and  a  light  cloak  such  as 
you  sent  for  Sally,  but  it  must  be  bigger  than 
hers.  I  should  have  had  that,  but  it  was  too 
small  for  me.  In  the  north  room  we  sit,  as 
it  is  not  quite  finished  yet,  as  the  doors  are 
not  up ;  we  have  a  table  and  chairs,  and  the 
tmall  bouk-case,  brother  John's  picture,  and 
the  king  and  queen's  ])icture,  and  a  small 
Scotch  carpet  on  the  floor.  I  desire  you  to 
remember  drinking-glasses  and  a  large  table- 
cloth or  two  when  you  come,  but  I  sha'n't 
want  them  till  then.  If  you  should  meet  with 
a  pair  of  silver  canisters  I  should  like  it;  but 
as  you  please,  every  thing  I  have  mentioned. 
When  I  say  doors,  it  is  the  closet  doors; 
they  arc  glazed,  but  it  was  unknown  to  me ; 
they  arc  in  your  room.  I  shall  count  the 
panes  and  send  to  you.  The  crane  was  put 
up  this  week,  and  not  before ;  the  rails  not 
done  as  yot,  but  promised  soon  to  be  done. 
O  my  child,  there  is  great  odds  between  a 
man's  being  at  home  and  abroad ;  as  every- 
body is  afi'uid  they  shall  do  wrong,  so  every 
thing  is  left  undone.  Sally  is  still  at  Burling- 
ton. I  wrote  her  that  Capt.  Friend  would 
sail  this  week.  I  hope  she  writes  to  you. 
Capt  Oney  took  with  him'  her  white  satin  to 
have  made  fit  to  wear  again.    I  don't  know 


whether  she  ever  wrote  about  it  or  no.  Have 
you  ever  seen  Capt.  Oney  P  has  he  arrived  ? 
My  compliments  to  our  good  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Stephenson,  and  all  friends  as  those  men- 
tioned. I  have  counted  the  panes  in  th« 
doors ;  there  are  eight  in  each  door,  besides 
the  pieces  at  top  the  largest  size.  I  will  get 
Mr.  Jkhodes  to  take  measure  of  the  fireplaces 
and  the  pier  for  a  glass.  All  the  chinmeys 
that  I  have  used  are  very  good.  I  have  baked 
in  the  oven,  and  it  is  good.  The  same  man 
lives  in  [the]  house  that  did  where  I  bought 
it,  but  I  don't  know  liis  name.  He  paid  £!2B 
a  year,  but  now  the  lot  is  taken  ofl*,  but  he's 
never  spoke  to  me,  nor,  as  he  is  a  Dutchman, 
I  have  not  spoke  to  him,  only  to  make  a 
wate]>tube  for  the  area.  The  pest-house  is 
not  done,  nor  the  steps,  as  the  lot  is  not  set- 
tled. I  fear  you  have  not  received  all  my  let- 
ters. I  told  you  Mr.  Rhodes  thought  it  beat 
not  to  dig  a  vault,  but  I  shall  see  him  this 
evening  if  I  can,  but  I  don't  go  out  anywhere 
if  I  can  help  it" 

From  Sarah,  Franklin's  only  daughter, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Sarah  Bache,  there  are 
fifteen  letters  to  her  father.  Her  )>ortniit 
indicates  a  fine  looking  woman,  with  a  larger 
and  more  compi'ehensive  nature  than  her 
mother's,  and  her  letters  are  consistent  with 
this  portrait.  She  is  the  Sally  of  Mrs. 
Franklin's  corres})ondence,  and  her  earlier 
letters  are  dated  when  she  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  **  Honoured  Sir,"  she  ad- 
dresses her  father,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
children  used  to  address  their  parents  in  those 
days.  Some  amount  of  humor  about  this 
merry  chit : — 

**  Our  Neighbor  Keple's  son  is  married  to 

the  greatest  fortune  in   Pennsylvania,  Misn 

Groce,  of  Lancaster,  tchom  they  used  to  call 

ihe  galleon.    This  is   all   the   news   I  have 

!  heard.    The  subject  now  is  the  Stamp  Act, 

!  and  nothing  else  is  talked  of:  the  Dutch  talk 

I  of  the  stampt  ack,  the  negroes  of  the  tamp ; 

in  short,  everybody  has  something  to  say." 

This  young  lady  occasionally  troubles  her 
august  father  with  such  trifles  as  "  some 
gloves,  both  white  and  mourning,  the  last  to 
be  the  largest.  I  have  sent  one  that  fits  me 
best,  but  that  must  be  a  straw's-brendth  big^ 
ger  in  the  arm,  for  I  never  had  a  pair  in  my 
life  that  fitted  rite  there.  Some  lavendei; 
from  Smyth,  in  Old  Bond-street,  and  some 
tooth-powder  from  Green  and  Kutles,  in 
Ludgate-street ;  sister  is  to  have  some  of  the 
two  latter."  After  her  marriage  Sarah  Frankr 
lin  grows  rather  more  sedate  in  her  corre- 
spondence, and  begins  in  her  turn  to  give  an 
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account  of  Iter  Sally.    She  describes  her  as  Sciences  in  French,  which  is  a  great  loss  to 

«  a  fine  brown  lass,  but  her  sparkling  brown  the  public ;  some  of  your  electric  apparatus  is 

eyes  make  up  for  her  skin,  and  when  in  health  ""."^ing  also.    A  Captain  Andr6  also  took 

she  has  a  good  color.    You  can't  think  how  Tu^^  ,1"?^  ^^^  P*°^"i?  °^  >'^"  f'f'  ^V">'  ^" 

.,-,.**.        ,     .          ,     .             T     7 J  the  dining-room.    The  rest  of  the  pictures 

fond  of  kissing  she  is.  and  gives ^ch  oldr  „^  ^^f^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^,^  „^  ^^          „^^  ^  ^1,^ 

fasMoned  smacks.    General  Arnold  says  he  frame  of  Alfred,  which  is  broke  to  pieces ;  in 

would  give  a  great  deal  to  have  her  for  a  short,  considering  the  hurry  in  which  we  were 

schoolmistress  to  teach  the  young  ladies  how  obliged  to  leave  the  town,  Sally's  then  situa- 

to  kiss/'    The  Arnold  here  mentioned  was  the  tion,  and  the  number  of  things  we  conse- 

spy  Arnold.    The  following  little  bit  of  family  quently  left  behind,  we  are  much  better  off 

detail  by  Mi-s.  Bache  is  admirable :-  ^^an  1  had  any  reason  to  expect." 

«  My  boy  and  girl  are  in  health  :  the  latter  William  Franklin,  the  son,  the  "  Billy  "  of 
has  ten  teeth,  can  dance,  sing,  and  make  faces,  Mrs.  Franklin's  letters,  is  the  last  who  re- 
tho'  she  cannot  talk,  except  the  word  no  and  mains  to  be  noticed;  a  plain,  honest,  business- 
he  done,  which  she  makes  great  use  of.  She  \[\^q  gort  of  young  man,  but  api)arently  some- 
is  Ben  over  again,  except  a  larger  mouth,  ^^at  obtuse  in  matters  of  feeling.  The 
How  happy  should  I  be  to  see  her  seated  on  -  ,,  .  i  i  n  *  r  i  •  *i.  i 
your  kniif  She  is  just  such  a  plaything  as  following  clerk-like  account  of  his  mother's 
Wll  was  when  you  came  home  last.  I  must  ^^»^^  ^"^  funeral  says  little  for  his  heart  or 
tell  you  a  little  anecdote  of  him,  and  ask  if  it  his  fancy.  The  hint  that  his  father's  non- 
is  not  time  to  teach  him  a  little  religion.  He  arrival  may  have  hastened  her  death  is  evi- 
had  heard  a  foolish  girl  that  lived  with  me  den tly  nothing  b^it  a  piece  of  clumsy  blunder- 
say  that  there  was  a  death-watch  in  the  room,   Jng  : 

and  one  of  the  family  would  soon  die.    He        .  tt     .     -n.  ▼  ,  r.,. 

had  not  been  long  in  bed  before  he  came  ,  ^^^  ^  ^^"^^'-"J  ^*™?  ^®''®  ^"  ^^'"^.*: 
down  in  his  shirt,  screaming.  I  soon  sent  ^ay  last  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  poor  old 
him  up,  and  asking  him  in  the  morning  how  niother,  wlio  died  the  Monday  noon  preced- 
he  could  behave  so,  and  what  was  the  matter,  ^"S"  ^J^^^'  ^^^}^^  «^"J  ^»»  <^^^^^  eiipre^  to  me 
he  told  me  he  thought  death  was  coming.  I  2,"  *?«  occasion,  who  reached  Am  boy  on 
was  so  friVlitcned,  savs  he,  that  I  sweat  all  Tuesday  evening,  and  I  set  out  early  the  next 
over,  and  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  prayed  up  corning,  but  the  w'eather  being  very  severe 
to  Hercules.  I  asked  him  what  he  said?  J"^  snowing  hard,  I  was  not^able  to  reach 
Down  he  went  on  his  knees  with  uplifted  here  til  about  four  o  clock  on  Thursday  after- 
hands  (I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  i)iclure  of  "^^"'  ^^°"^  '^^^^  ?"  I'O"^  *^«fore  the  corpse 
devotion),  and  rei)eated  the  Lord's  prayer.  ^^'^'?  J^^^f,  "^^^^^  ^^r  interment.  Mr.  Bacho 
Now  whetiier  it  is  best  to  instruct  him  a  little  V]^  \  ^"^''u^  ^^  ''^"f  ^  mourners ;  your  old 
in  religion,  or  let  him  pray  a  little  longer  to  [^i^"^  "'  Roberts  and  several  other  of  your 
Hercules,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  ^^^^"^^  ^^'^Z^,  carriers,  and  a  very  respectable 
opinion."  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  the  funeral, 
'^         *  I  don't  mention  the  particulars  of  her  illness^ 

Her  husband  appears  to  have  been  a  plain,  as  you  will  have  a  much  fuller  account  from, 
good  sort  of  a  business-like  man.     Several  of  Mr.'  Bache   than  I  am   able  to  give.    Her 

hio  letters  arc  in  this  volume,  death  was  no  more  than  might  be  reasonably 

The  following  account  of  the  plunder  of  expected  after  the  paralytic  stroke  she  re- 
Franklin's  house,   in    Philadelphia,  by   the  feived  some  time  ago  which  greatlv  affected 

•n  ...  1     .              c  *i         1  *.         •              .1  her  memory  and   undei-standiui;.     She  told 

Bntish,  m  one  of  these  letters,  is  none  the  _    „i  ^     t  ♦     i   i           r  i                              i 

,            .       r      1                 1  •  1   *            .         -  me  when  I  took  leave  of  her  on  mv  removal 

less  curious  fur  the  trace  which  it  contains  of  ^^  Ambov,  that  she  never  expected  to  see  you 

the  ill-fated  Major  (then  Caj)tain)  Andre ;—  unless  you  returned  this  winter,  for  that  she 

"I  found  vour  hou'^e  and   furniture  upon  was  sure  she  should  not  live  till  next  summer. 

my  return  to 'town  in  much  better  order  than  I  lieartily  wish  you  had  happened  to  have  come 
I  had  anv  reason  to  exi)ect  from  the  hands  of  o^'^r  i"  ibe  fall,  as  I  think  her  disappoint- 

such  a  rapacious  crew ;  they  stole  and  carried  »"ent  in  that  respect  preyed  a  good  deal  on 

off  with  them  some?  of  youjp  musical  instru-  "^r  sjnrits." 

ments;  viz.,  a  Wel^h  harp,  ball  harp,  the  set  We  close  this  volume  of  documents  never 

of  tuned  beils  which  were  in  a  box,  viol-dc-  ime^d^^i  f^r  the  i)ublic  gaze  with  an  exalted 

camhs,  all  the  snare  armonica  classes,  and ,  ^  .•  •        r  i>     •      •     t?      i  i*  i 

**          '.                 *                      _r  •«    •    .  r  opinion  of  Jienjamni   Frankhn  as  a  man,  and 

one  or  two  spare  cases ;  your  armonica  IS  safe.  *,                    r    1 1.      .             i        i.         , 

Thev  took  likewise  the  few  books  that  were  !  ^  ^^^P  '^^'"^^  «^  obligation  to  the  editor  who. 

left  behind,  the  chief  of  which  were  Temple's  .  j^as  enabled  us  to  enjoy  this  gUmpse  into  his. 

school-books,  and  the  history  of  the  Arts  and  i  inner  life. 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
THE  LAST  VICTIM  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

MAIDEN. 

A  Ti-ue  Tale  of  the  Sevmteenth  Century. 

A  Scottish  maiden!  What  a  pleasant 
vision  do  not  these  words  call  up.  Who  that 
has  ever  kept  his  twelfth  of  August  on  the 
northeni  moors  could  fail  to  be  reminded  by 
them  of  some  bright-eyed  Highland  lassie 
whom  he  has  met  at  early  dawn  of  day  cross- 
ing the  mountain  stream  barefoot,  with  her 
plaid  thrown  over  her  fair  hair,  and  her  clear 
voice  singing  out  an  old  sweet  ballad  of  her 
native  land ;  or  hwply,  if  he  has  had  an  en- 
tree to  the  homes  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy, 
they  will  bring  before  him  some  yet  fairer 
picture  of  a  pure,  pale  face,  where  eyes  of  a 
blue,  tender  as  the  morning  sky,  spoke  of  a 
noble  and  truthful  soul  within ;  and  he  has 
learnt  to  love  the  race  that  once  had  such 
deadly  feuds  with  his  Saxon  ancestry,  because 
of  the  "  glamour "  cast  around  him  by  the 
golden-haired  daughters  of  the  land. 

But  very  different  is  the  real  picture  of 
that  Scottish  maiden  of  whom  we  are  about 
to  speak ;  nor  was  she  any  vision  of  the  fancy, 
but  a  terrible  reality,  whom  all  men  knew  and 
feared  throughout  broad  Scotland,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  A  dark  and  stern  lady  was 
she  truly,  and  one  who  brooked  no  rivals — for 
they  whom  she  had  once  embraced  were  never 
•clasped  to  mortal  heart  again ;  and  the  lovers 
•whom  she  pillowed  on  her  bosom  slept  a 
sleep  that  knew  no  waking.  Few  there  were, 
even  of  the  bravest,  who  did  not  shudder 
somewhat  as  they  saw  her  keeping  her  un- 
changing watch  through  storm  and  sunshine, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  old  St.  Giles,  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  the  Northern  capital;  and 
oftentimes,  when  they  saw  how  the  ground 
beneath  her  feet  was  stained  with  blood,  they 
muttered  curses  on  the  "loathly  maiden," 
that  had  done  to  death  so  many  a  gallant 
Scot.  Yet  to  some  this  ghastly  lady  (which 
was  none  other  than  the  public  guillotine) 
appeared  to  have  attractions,  such  ns  many  a 
brijjht-eved  damsel  would  have  envied :  for  it 
is  recorded  of  the  noble  Marquis  of  Argylc, 
the  last  who  had  died  in  her  embrace,  when 
our  story  commences,  that  he  ran  eagerly  up 
the  steps,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  "  This  is  the  sweetest  maiden  I 
have  ever  kissed."  This  saying  of  his  was 
■often  cited,  and  the  world  wondered  what  hid- 
den pang  had  so  darkened   the  life  of  the 


gallant  noble,  whose  homage  was  courted  by 
the  fairest  ladies,  that  he  should  die  witb 
words  of  such  bitter  meaning  on  his  lips :  but 
when,  some  few  years  later,  the  maiden 
pressed  with  her  cold  hand  the  throat  of  bim, 
who  proved  to  be  her  latest  Tictim,  tha 
strange  and  tragic  circumstances  of  his  death 
obliterated  all  recollections  of  the  Marquis 
and  his  dying  words. 

It  happened  singularly  enough,  howevery 
that  these  two,  the  Lord  of  Argylc,  and  Kea- 
elm  Hamilton  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
block,  had  been  in  life  the  deadliest  enemiea: 
and  by  a  peculiar  chain  of  circumstances 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  detail,  thi 
death  of  the  one  caused  that  of  the  otheXi 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  execution  of 
the  Marquis  that  Hamilton,  whose  race,  so 
closely  allied  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  was 
even  prouder  than  Argylc's  found  himself 
compelled  by  political  business,  to  pass  a 
night  in  the  little  town  of  Inverary,  close  to 
which  stood  the  magnificent  castle  of  ths 
same  name,  which  had  been  the  heritage  of 
his  dead  rival. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  one  approach  that 
beautiful  spot  with  greater  ill-will  than  Kenr 
elm  Hamilton:  he  was  a  young  man  of  a 
peculiarly  fiery  and  impetuous  disposition,  of 
whom  it  was  often  said  that  his  love  and  bis 
hatred  were  alike  to  be  dreaded,  so  ardent  and 
passionate  was  he  in  either :  he  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  that  noble  family  of  Ilamiltona^ 
between  whom  and  the  Argyles  there  had 
been  a  deadly  feud  for  many  generationa 
past.  Never,  however  had  it  burnt  moai 
fiercely  than  in  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
when  the  families  had  been  represented  by 
the  Marquis  who  had  just  been  compelled  to 
Iny  his  lofty  head  at  the  maiden's  feet  and 
Kenelm,  with  his  wild  and  angry  temper:  for 
his  elder  brother  was  an  idiot,  who  bore  the 
family  title,  but  lacked  the  wit  to  defend  their 
honor  when  assailed.  Deep  had  been  the 
hate  between  Argylc  and  Hamilton,  which 
even  the  new-shed  blood  of  the  former  had 
not  availed  to  quench ;  for,  in  addition  to  Urn 
old  clan  feud,  there  was  a  ))rivatc  quarrel  be- 
tween them  which  had  fearfully  embittered 
their  traditionary  hatred.  The  Marquis  of 
Argyle  had  been  betrothed  almost  from  boy- 
hood to  his  cousin,  the  Lady  Kllen  Graham, 
and  although  their  engagement  had  been  a 
matter  of  family  arrangement,  he  loved  her 
well  and  truly:   not  so  the  lady,   however, 
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She  had  not  been  consulted  when  she  was 
bound,  while  yet  a  child,  to  the  Marquis,  and 
with  the  true  feminine  spirit  of  contradiction, 
she  resoWed  to  choose  for  herself,  and  ac> 
cepted  the  addresses  of  Kenelra  Hamilton, 
who,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  his  rival's  bride.  Their  wedding 
was  even  now  fixed  to  take  place  in  a  few 
months,  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  ex- 
plained the  last  words  of  Argyle,  which  were 
destined  to  be  the  means  of  one  day  bringing 
his  enemy  to  the  arms  of  this  same  cruel 
maiden,  whom  he  himself  had  embraced  with 
60  much  fervor.  And  now  the  recollection  of 
that  last  bloody  scene  was,  doubtless,  heavy 
on  the  heart  of  Hamilton  as  he  rode  down 
the  mountain  path  nv^ich  led  to  Inverary 
Castle  and  the  little  village  that  lay  at  its 
foot.  It  was  a  cold  and  gloomy  winter  night, 
the  darkness  was  intense,  and  the  wild  north 
wind  went  shrieking  and  howling  through  the 
pass  as  if  it  bore  upon  its  wings  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  expired  in  some  great  agony, 
while  the  dark  Scotch  firs  stood  up  like  spec- 
tres among  the  bleak,  gray  rocks.  Truly  it 
was  an  evening  on  which  the  stoutest  heart 
might  gladly  seek  a  shelter,  and  Hamilton 
was  fain,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to 
rest  for  the  night  in  the  domain  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  had  been  no  part  of  his  inten- 
tion when  he  set  out  on  his  journey ;  he  had' 
then  been  accompanied  by  two  of  his  retain- 
ers, and  he  designed  to  have  passed  at  a  llltle 
distance  from  Inverary  early  in  the  day,  and 
to  have  lodged  for  the  night  in  a  castle  at 
some  distance,  and  belonging  to  a  kinsman  of 
his  own  ;  but,  unhappily  that  morning  one  of 
his  guides  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  injured  so  severely  that  his  life  was  des- 
paired of.  Some  hours  were  spent  in  convey- 
ing the  wound«*d  man  to  a  resting  place ;  and 
Hamilton,  whose  mission  admitted  of  no  de- 
lay, was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  charge  of  his 
comrade  and  push  on  his  rond,  although  the 
short  December  day  was  already  closing  in 
when  he  started  again. 

He  rode  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  but 
the  darkness  soon  became  so  impenetrable 
that  he  repeatedly  lost  his  way ;  and  when 
at  last,  the  lights  of  Inverary  gleamed  through 
the  driving  mist  and  ruin,  he  felt  that  it  had 
necome  a  matter  of  necessity  that  he  should 
rest  there  for  the  night,  as  his  jaded  horse 
was  stumbling  at  every  step  from  sheer  fa- 
tigue 


In  these  turbulent  times,  when  every  men's 
hand  was  against  his  fellow,  there  would 
have  been  considerable  risk  in  a  Hamilton 
venturing  into  Inverary  and  especially  this 
particular  Hamilton,  hcd  he  been  known ;  but 
Kenelm  trusted  that  the  darkness  of  the  night 
would  prevent  his  being  seen  by  any  but  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  meant  to  sleep, 
to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  and 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  suspect  that  a 
solitary  horseman,  unattended  by  a  single  re- 
tainer, could  bear  so  proud  a  name. 

In  this  supposition  he  was  proved  to  have 
judged  rightly.  Kenelm  rode  unmolested 
and  unobserved  through  the  little  town,  the 
streets  of  which  were,  in  fact  almost  deserted 
as  the  tempestuous  weather  had  driven  all 
the  inhabitants  into  their  houses,  and  he  saw, 
to  his  great  satisafction,  that  even  the  door 
of  the  inn  was  shut — a  suflBcient  proof  that 
no  guests  were  expected  at  the  "Argyle 
Arms ''  that  night  The  landlord,  a  Camp- 
bell, of  course,  and  as  sturdy  a  Scot  as  one 
could  wish  to  see,  himself  came  to  the  door 
to  welcome  the  stranger,  and  after  sending 
his  tired  horse  to  the  stable,  he  ushered  him 
into  the  huge  stone  kitchen,  briefly  remark- 
ing that  he  must  be  content  with  such  cheer 
as  the  family  provisions  could  afford,  for  that 
he  little  expected  any  visitors  on  a  night  so 
■^*  uncanny." 

Hamilton  assured  him  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  fastidious,  and  having  thrown  off 
his  dripping  mantle  and  disenpumbered  him- 
self of  his  heavy  riding  boots  he  sat  down  on 
the  oaken  settle  opposite  the  huge  fireplace ; 
while  Campbell  went  out  to  see  that  the  horse 
was  attended  to. 

Lefl  to  himself,  Kenelm  began  to  look 
around  him,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  within  the  room.  The 
huge  fireplace,  which  was  filled  up  with  wood, 
sent  a  brl^jht  and  ruddy  glow  over  the  whole 
room  and  lighted  up  with  a  brilliant  glare  the 
figure  of  a  young  woman,  who  sat  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  ample  hearth,  and  who  was  the 
only  other  occupant  of  the  apartment  besides 
himself.  There  was  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  appearance  of  this  girl,  which  riveted 
Hamilton's  gaze  in  spite  of  himself.  She  sat 
perfectly  motionless,  excepting  for  the  rapid 
movement  of  her  fingers,  which  she  was  em- 
ploying in  knitting :  her  plaid  thrown  back 
from  her  head  left  her  pale  face  ex])osed  to 
view,  which  was  marked  by  a  singularly  fri^ 
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and  yet  by  no  means  vacant  expression. 
This  was  caused  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fixed  stare  of  her  large,  light  blue  eyes,  which 
never  moved  in  their  sockets  nor  brightened 
with  a  sparkle  of  life ;  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  stone  blind,  while  there  lurked  certain  lines 
round  the  thin,  compressed  lips  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  had  all  the  acuteness, 
amounting  almost  to  cunning,  which  often 
characterizes  persons  thus  afflicted. 

The  countenance  was  far  from  beautiful — 
scarcely  'even  pleasing — yet  it  impressed 
Hamilton  with  a  sense  of  power  such  as  we 
often  feel  and  yet  cannot  define  in  the  pres- 
ence of  persons  unknown  to  us.  She  gave 
no  sign  of  being  conscious  of  his  presence, 
but  he  felt  she  was  aware  that  he  was  in  the 
room ;  and  as  he  continued  to  watch  her  sit- 
ting there  in  her  strong  impassivcness  an  in- 
definable feeling  of  shrinking  and  dread  took 
possession  of  him.  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count. He  had  been  thinking  of  his  rival's 
bloody  death,  and  it  struck  him  that  the  im- 
placable "  muiden  "  who  had  taken  Argyle's 
young  life  might  have  been  filly  represented 
by  this  weird  damsel  who  sat  there  so  like  a 
blind,  inexorable  Fate  weaving  a  web  of  inevi- 
table doom. 

I'he  gallant  knights  of  those  times,  who 
feared  neither  death  nor  danger,  were  greatly 
prone  to  superstition ;  and  Hamilton,  hot 
blooded  and  impetuous  as  he  was,  proved  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  He  was,  therefore, 
heartily  glad  when  the  innkeeper  returned 
and  broke  the  ominous  silence  which  had  so 
impressed  him. 

"  Here,  ElKjieth,"  said  Campbell,  addressing 
the  figure  in  the  broad  Scotch  of  those  days 
which  we  will  not  attempt  to  reproduce, 
"  here's  a  gentleman,  cold  and  hungry ;  come 
and  see  what  you  can  find  for  his  supper." 

Hamilton  listened  anxiously  for  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  feeling  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  hear  her  speak,  but  she  never  opened  her 
lips ;  she  rose  up,  however,  at  once,  and  be- 
gan to  niovo  about  in  a  strange,  mechanical 
manner,  her  blindness  becoming  more  appa- 
rent as  she  guided  herself  by  the  touch,  while 
the  staling,  glassy  eyes  seemed  to  him  abso- 
lutely ghastly  as  she  passed  near  him.  She 
placed  some  oatmeal  cakes  and  dried  fish 
on  the  table,  along  with  a  jug  of  whiskey,  and 
then  returned  to  her  place  by  the  fire,  where 
she  sat  uumovable  as  before. 


''  Is  that  your  daughter  ?  "  said  Hamilton  to 
the  innkeeper,  as  he  innted  him  to  draw  near 
and  cat. 

"  My  only  child ;  and  blind  from  her  birth 
was  the  reply,  uttered  almost  with  atemneu 
as  if  the  subject  were  painful.  *'  Elspeth  is 
not  like  other  folk,  and  you  had  better  take 
no  heed  of  her." 

Hamilton  took  the  hint  and  said  no  more, 
while  he  applied  himself  to  the  rude  fare  set 
before  him  with  a  keen-set  appetite.  Nor  did 
he  spare  the  whiskey,  winch  was  wonderfully 
cheering  after  his  wet  ride ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  repast,  he  felt  as  he  said,  like  a 
new  man  altogether.  Filling  his  glass  again, 
he  invited  Campbell  to  join  him,  and  the  two 
began  to  converse  together  on  the  eTenta  of 
the  day.  Kenelm  sat  with  his  back  to  the 
blind  girl,  and,  as  she  never  moved  or  apoke^ 
he  soon  forgot  her  presence  altogether,  and 
had  well  nigh  forgotten  also  the  necessity  of 
concealing  his  name  and  lineage  from  these 
retainers  of  his  foes,  when  he  was  startled 
into  a  sudden  remembrance  of  his  position. 
Alluding  to  some  political  event,  lie  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  at  Hol\Tood  the  day  be- 
fore. 

**  Ye  come  from  Edinbro',  then  ?  "  said  toe 
innkeeper,  kindling  with  a  sudden  fierceness. 
and,  clenching  his  fist,  he  struck  it  on  the 
table  with  a  violent  blow,  exclaiming: 
*'  Curses  on  the  bloody  city! — the  city  of  mur- 
derers !  and  may  the  fire  from  heaven  come 
down  upon  it  and  consume  it!" 

**  Amen,"  said  a  deep,  stern  voice,  almost 
at  Kenelm's  car,  and  he  started  involuntarily 
as  he  saw  that  it  had  come  from  the  blind 
woman *s  lips.  Something,  too,  in  the  sudden 
passion  of  the  Campbell  had  stirred  the  an- 
gry blood  within  himself,  and  whilst  an  invol- 
untary instinct  told  him  what  train  of  thought 
had  thus  fired  the  retainer  of  Argylc,  he  had 
much  ado  to  hide  his  own  antagonistic  feel- 
ings. 

"Yott  speak  sharply,  Master  Campbell,"  he 
said  at  last.  **  The  capital  of  Scotland  is  be- 
holden to  vou,  in  truth." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Highlander  his  brow  growing 
red  with  suppressed  rage ;  *'  but  why  should 
I  curse  the  senseless  stones,  though  they 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  noble 
Lord  Arjrvle.  Itathcr  let  me  curse  bis  ene- 
mies,  who  drove  him  to  the  death — his  bitter 
foes,  who  made  his  life  so  dark  to  him  that 
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he  was  fain  to  break  some  petty  law  that  he 
might  die.  CurseSi  then,  I  say,  upon  the 
traitor  Hamilton,  who  stole  his  bride." 

"Amen"  the  deep  voice  answered,  but 
this  time  Kenelm  heard  it  not ;  his  fiery  pas- 
sions were  aroused  beyond  control  j  he  for- 
got nil  but  that  he  had  been  called  a  traitor, 
and,  starting  to  his  feet,  he  advanced  on  the 
Campbell,  saying — 

•*  ^lan,  know  you  to  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing." 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper rising  also.  "  But  I  say  yet  more : 
not  only  curses  upon  him,  the  traitor,  but  upon 
her,  his  lady  light-o'-love,  who  would  have 
brought  a  stain  upon  Argyle's  time-honored 
house  had  she  become  his  biide ! " 

This  was  too  much.  In  another  moment 
Hamilton's  dirk  was  gleaming  in  his  hand. 

**  Villain,  unsay  that  word,"  he  thundered 
out ;  "  she  is  pure  as  driven  snow." 

"His  lady  light-o'-love,"  repeated  the 
Campbell,  with  a  mocking  smile,  at  the  same 
time  preparing  to  defend  himself;  but  the  fu- 
rious Hamilton  had  closed  with  him  ere  the 
words  had  well  passed  his  lips— one  fierce 
struggle  followed,  then  the  Highlander  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground  as  his  assailant  plunged 
the  dagger  into  his  breast  up  to  the  very 
hilt,  exclaiming,  ''Die,  then,  with  the  foul 
lie  in  your  throat."  One  deep  groan — one 
strong  convulsion  of  the  stalwart  limbs,  and 
Campbell  was  a  corpse. 

Hamilton  stood  transfixed,  while  his  boiling 
blood  gradually  subsided,  and  his  passion 
cooled  in  the  presence  of  death.  The  whole 
thing  had  taken  place  so  suddenly,  that  he 
could  hardly  believe  the  living,  breathing  man 
he  had  been  talking  to  so  amicably  but  a  few 
moments  before,  was  lying  there  murdered 
by  his  own  hand.  But  suddenly  as  he  gazed, 
he  felt  his  flesh  creep  with  a  strange  horror, 
8S  he  saw  the  soulless  eyes  of  the  blind  maiden 
upturned  towards  him  as  she  knelt  on  the 
ground  by  her  dead  father,  towards  whom  she 
had  crept  with  a  step  so  stealthy  that  he  had 
not  heard  her.  Hamilton  drew  back,  shud- 
dering from  the  fixed  stare,  so  dreadful 
seemed  the  expression  of  hate  on  her  white, 
ghastly  face ;  but  as  he  receded  she  crept  to- 
wards him  on  her  knees  and  laid  her  hand, 
which  she  had  steeped  in  her  father's  blood, 
on  his  till  it  l>ore  the  same  red  stain,  and 
said  in  a  low,  stifled  voice — "  You  have  mur- 
dered him,  and  you  sliall  die  for  it.    None 
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saw  the  murder,  for  my  blind  eyes  saw  it  not ; 
but  think  not  to  escape:  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  will  track  you  out  one  day."  Then 
flinging  up  her  arms  to  heaven,  she  exclaimed 
— "  My  father,  O  my  father ! "  and  fell  upon 
the  corpse  with  a  shriek  so  wild  and  piercing, 
that  Hamilton  felt  as  if  it  must  have  rung  upon 
the  ears  of  every  person  in  the  town,  and 
reached  even  through  the  massive  walls  of 
Inverary  Castle. 

That  cry  recalled  him  to  himself;  he  must 
escape  right  speedily,  or  another  moment 
would  see  him  surrounded  by  those  whom  it 
must  rouse,  the  instinct  of  self- preser\'at ion 
at  once  took  the  place  of  every  other  feeling, 
and  with  one  bound  he  darted  to  the  outer 
do«r,  opened  it,  rushed  to  the  stable, 
mounted  his  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
and  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  feet,  as  he 
galloped  away,  was  all  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  heard  of  him  as  they  rushed  to 
the  inn,  whence  the  blind  girl's  shrieks  were 
still  heard  echoing. 

Hamilton  never  slackened  his  pace  till  he 
had  laid  ten  miles  between  him  and  Inverary. 
In  those  days  the  course  of  justice  was  as 
stern  as  it  was  summary;  and  he  felt  well 
assured  that  the  present  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
the  younger  brother  of  his  rival,  would  never 
rest  till  he  had  found  out  the  murderer  of 
his  retainer,  especially  when  he  heard  from 
Elspeth  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ;  and 
if  he  succeeded  in  his  search,  the  services  of 
the  "  maiden  "  would  right  speedily  be  called 
into  action  for  Kenelm  himself. 

When  at  last  he  ventured,  under  cover  of 
a  dark  fir  wood,  to  stop  his  furious  course,  he 
began  to  consider  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
discovery,  with  no  small  anxiety  os  to  the  is- 
sue. His  best  hope  was  in  the  fact,  that  none 
had  been  present  during  the  murder  but  the 
blind  girl,  who  could  not  identify  him ;  and 
that  not  a  single  inhabitant  of  Inverary  had 
seen  him  except  her  dead  father  himself. 
He  was  now  not  vei*}'  far  from  the  house  of 
his  kinsman,  where  he  originally  intended  to 
have  passed  the  night.  The  time  he  had 
spent  so  fatally  in  the  inn  at  Inverary  had  not 
extended  beyond  an  hour,  and  the  rapid  ])ace 
at  which  he  had  traversed  the  last  ten  miles 
had  fully  brought  him  to  the  time  when  he 
would,  according  to  his  ordinary  style  of  trav- 
elling, have  reached  his  destination.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  proceed  thither  at  once, 
as  if  he  were  only  arriving  from  the  village 
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THE   LAST   VICTIM   OF   THE   SCOTTISH   MAIDEN. 

unseen  laid  hold  upon  him  with  a  deadly 
ffrasp,  and  the  sun  of  Hamilton's  career  sunk 
cR>wn  to  set  in  blood.  A  shriek,  so  thrilling 
and  intense  that  it  seemed  to  pierce  his  very 
heart,  suddenly  rung  through  the  air,  and  all 
eyes,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  turned  to  the 
■pot  from  whence  it  appeared  to  have  arisen 
— and  there  a  sight  presented  itself  which 
caused  Hamilton  to  grow  pale  and  tremble 
like  a  child.  On  the  highest  step  of  the 
stone  stair  which  led  to  the  door  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle's  town  residence,  a  tall,  hag- 
gard-looking woman  was  standing — her  arms 
were  outstretched  towards  Hamilton,  and  her 
c^es,  whose  glassy  vacancy  showed  that  they 
were  sightless,  seemed  to  glare  upon  him 
with  a  horrible  triumph  as  she  shrieked  out 
in  tones  that  were  heard  far  and  near — "  Seize 
him !  seize  that  man  whoever  he  may  be — he 
is  the  murderer  of  my  father,  I  know  him  by 
bis  voice."  Many  of  Argyle's  retainers  were 
amongst  the  crpwd,  and  the  Marquis  himself 
bad  been  drawn  to  the  window  by  the  noise 
of  the  quarrel.  All  knew  Elspeth  Campbell 
U)e  blind  woman,  and  remembered  her  fa- 
ther's mysterious  murder — all  could  testify 
to  the  acuteness  of  her  sense  of  hearing,  and 
to  the  repeated  expression  of  her  longing  de- 
iire  that  she  might  hear  the  voice  of  the  as- 
sassin so  long  sought  in  vain,  for  she  remem- 
bered the  full  rich  tones  that  had  called  on 
her  father  to  unsay  his  words  one  instant  ere 
be  fell  a  corpse,  and  she  felt  certain  she 
ihould  know  them  again  if  she  could  but  once 
hear  the  murderer  speak ;  and  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  all  these  years,  the  well-known  voice 
had  struck  her  ear,  and  again  and  again  she 
•creamed  out — **  Seize  him !  seize  him !  I  know 
he  is  my  father's  murderer."  In  another 
moment  Argyle  was  confronting  Hamilton, 
too  thankful  to  have  such  a  charge  established 
itgainst  his  ancient  enemy.  The  people 
crowded  round,  nnd  if  any  had  been  disposed 
to  doubt  the  blind  woman's  recognition, 
Hamilton's  own  awe-struck  conscience  set  a 
seal  upon  its  truth,  for  he  attempted  no  defence, 
but  kept  his  appalled  look  still  fixed  upon  the 
blind  woman's  ghastly  face  he  let  his  hands 
fidl  at  his  side  and  exclaimed — "  It  is  the  hand 
of  God,  and  I  am  lost." 
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He  spoke  truly ;  he  was  lost  indeed.  Ar- 
gyle speedily  brought  him  to  justice.  The 
blind  woman's  evidence  was  unquestionable, 
nor  did  he  attempt  to  controvert  it ;  it  was 
as  if  the  very  blood  of  the  murdered  man  had 
risen  up  to  cry  for  vengeance ;  and  all  men 
deemed  it  a  righteous  sentence  which  doomed 
him  to  the  scaffold. 

Not  many  days  after  that  bright  morning 
when  he  stood,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  pinnacle 
of  fortune  with  admiring  crowds  around  him, 
he  found  himself  again  the  centre  of  a  large 
assemblage,  the  object  of  interest  to  all.  The 
deadly  maiden  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
another  victim,  and  at  her  feet  the  noble 
Lady  Ellen  Hamilton  sat  weeping  bitterest 
teai's,  as  she  saw  the  lover  of  her  youth,  the 
husband  of  her  riper  years,  led  up  to  die. 

They  let  him  pause  one  instant  to  take 
leave  of  her.  "  My  Ellen,  do  not  weep,"  he 
said,  '*  this  is  but  the  work  of  God's  unsleep- 
ing justice.  I  ever  knew  that  I  must  die  for 
that  rash  deed.  The  blind  woman's  voice  has 
haunted  me  through  all  these  years,  as  it 
seems  mine  has  haunted  her.  She  told  me 
vengeance  would  overtake  me,  and  it  is  come 
— merciful  it  is  that  it  meets  me  on  the  scaf- 
fold and  not  in  the  fires  of  hell."  He  kissed 
her  pale  li2)s  and  passed  on. 

Still  nearer  to  the  fatal  maiden  stood  the 
blind  woman,  who  had  murdered  him  as 
surely  as  he  killed  her  father.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  hers : — "  Elspeth,  you  are  avenged," 
he  said;  '*!  am  about  to  die.  Now  let  your 
hatred  pass  away,  and  pray  for  me." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered,  and  tears  fell  from 
her  sightless  eyes  as  he  passed  on  to  suffer. 

In  another  instant  the  maiden  had  done 
her  work,  and  the  last  of  her  victims  ley 
slaughtered  in  her  terrible  embrace. 

The  instrument  of  death  thus  strangely 
named  was  never  used  again.  It  was  super- 
seded by  the  more  modern  fashion  of  execut- 
ing criminals,  and  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  dark  stains  yet  corroding  on 
the  fatal  knife,  which  were  left  there  by  the 
blood  of  him  who  iif  very  deed  and  truth  was 
brought  to  justice  by  the  signal  retribution  we 
have  recorded. 
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THE   GRAVE   OF   FELICIA   UEMANS. 


THK   GRAVE  OF  FELICIA  HEMANS  IN 
ST.  ANXE'S  CHURCH,  DUBLIN. 

This  her  grave!    Ah  mc,  Bho  should  be  sleep- 
ing 
In  some  grass-preen  churchyard  far  away, 

Wlierc  ill  spring  the  violets  are  peeping, 
And  the  birds  sing  thro'  the  summer's  day. 

Silver  rays  thro*  bowers  of  ivy  crawling 
At  caliii  noon  should  lie  along  her  feet; 

Folding  ilowcrs  and  solemn  shadows  falling, 
At  soft  eve  should  make  her  slumbers  sweet. 

And  the  wind  in  the  tall  trees  should  lend  her 

Musical  delight  on  stormy  days, 
With  a  sound  half  cliivulrous,  lialf  tender, 

Like  the  echo  of  her  own  wild  lays. 

Was  it  meet  to  leave  her  in  the  city, 
Wiicre  no  sun  could  fall  upon  her  face  ? 

Life  that  cold  gray  stone  in  love  and  pity, 
Bear  her  out  unto  a  fairer  place. 

Ah,  no  more — within  the  poet's  bosom 

There  are  gleams  that  mock  external  gloom, 

Flowers  expanding  like  the  coptive's  blossom, 
'Twixt  the  flagstones  of  his  prison  room. 

For  this  wealth  of  beauty  all  around  him. 
Duds  that  haunt  him  with  their  azure  evc<i, 

Seas  who.se  blue  horizons  scarcely  bound  him, 
Cloud-capp'd  hills  that  rush  into  the  skies, — 

Sunset  gleams  that  rose-tipp'd  clouds  make 
duller. 

Murmuring  streams  that  into  distance  lead; 
They  but  give  his  fair  creations  color, 

Are  but  symbols  of  the  poet's  creed. 

For  our  nature  is  the  clay  he  fashions, 
Finds  his  faith  within  the  hearts  of  men. 

Gives  his  mighty  language  to  their  passions, 
Moves  the  soul,  and  lays  ic  calm  again. 

Where  their  toils  and  pleasures  and  heart-burn- 
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Slinll  come  round  him  with  the  bu«!y  throng; 
Lav  the  lips  that  set  their  griefs  and  yearnings 
'l?o  the  music  of  his  noble  song. 

Is  not  England's  greatest  glory  granted 

In  the  centre  of  her  busie<t  life. 
And  her  old  memorial  Abl)ey  haunted 

With  a  murmur  of  perpettHU.  strife? 

Thousand  curious  careless  glances  scan  it. 
And  the  corner  where  the  poets  lie. 

Listening  underneath  their  weight  of  granite 
To  the  sea  of  life  that  surges  by. 

Tnie,  like  fair  ship  in  a  land-lock'd  haven, 
Whcrt;   no  storm  may  touch  the   shelter'd 
wave, 

Shiiksponre.  by  his  own  immortal  Avon, 
Slcc-jK'th  e^•cr  in  his  guarded  grave. 

True,  our  Wonkwortli  hath  not  left  his  moun- 
tiiin<, 

lie  lies  tranquil  in  their  grand  embrace, 
LuUM  his  ear  by  Kotha's  silver  fountains, 

Kvilal's  shadows  on  his  silent  face. 

True,  tho  white  ni(K>n,  like  a  lonely  wanler, 
(iuanh  a  fair  toinb  in  a  ruined  aisle. 

Where  the  gentle  Minstn.-!  of  the  Border 
lluth  all  DQ'burgh  for  a  burial  pile. 


But  tho  veriest  child  of  Nature's  teaching^ 
Whom  she  took  a  peasant  from  tho  ploaglv 

Stoop'd  lier  highest  laurels  to  his  reaching  :       ' 
On  her  daisied  bosom  sleeps  not  now. 

High  aspiring,  genius,  earthly  troubles, 
In  a  close,  mean  suburb  lie  osleep  ; 

Not  where  silver  Nith  or  Cluden  bubbles, 
Not  where  banks  of  bonny  Doudo  are  atoepb 

Let  tho  Poet  lie  among  his  brothers. 

Where  great  words  of  Christian  truth  shall  be^ 
He  that  hath  most  fellowship  with  others 

Is  most  Christ-like  in  his  sympathy. 

And  all  Nature's  charms,  the  bright,  tho  real. 
Are  but  shadows,  though  they  live,  and  mov^ 

Of  his  own  more  beautiful  ideal, 
Of  his  dreams  of  purity  and  love. 

Let  tho  golden   spring-flowers    streak    the 
meadows, 

Let  tho  storm-gleam  on  the  mountains  fall ; 
Greater  than  the  sunlight,  or  the  shadows, 

Is  the  song  divine  that  paints  them  all. 

Therefore  leave  her  in  the  gloom  and  riot ; 

Hope  and  Truth  shall  bo  her  gravc-flotrai 
hero : 
Human  hearts  throb  round  her,  for  the  quiet 

Of  the  calm  day,  and  the  starlight  clear. 

For  tho  music-breathing  wind  of  summer 
Words  of  love  and  ))ity  shall  be  said  ; 

And  her  own  strain  tell  tho  careless  comer, 
Pa<5s  not  liglitlv  bv  our  Poet's  bed. 

— Dublin  Universitij  Matjazine.  C.  F.  A. 

IIAB'  ICII  AND  HAETT'   ICIL 

OB,  X  BIRD  IN  THK    IIAND's  WORTH    TWO   U 

THK    BUSH. 

There  arc  two  little  songsters  well  known  In 
tho  land, 
Their  names  are  I-IIave,  and  0-IIad-I ; 
I-IIavc  will  come  tamely,  and  perch  on  your 
hand. 
But  0-lIad-I  will  mock  yon  most  sadly. 

I-IIave,  at  first  sight,  is  less  fair  to  the  eye, 
But  his  worth  is  by  far  more  enduring 

Than   a  thousand  0-lIad-I's  that  sit  for  and 
high. 
On  roots  and  on  trees  so  alluring. 

Full  many  a  golden  egg  this  bird  will  lay, 
And  slug  on  :  "  Be  cheery !  be  cheer)' !  ** 

Oh,  merrily  then  will  the  day  glicle  away, 
And  sweet  shall  your  sleep  be  when  wear^. 

But  let  O-IIad-I  but  once  take  your  eye, 
And  a  longing  to  catch  hiui  once  seize  yon, 

He'll  give  you  no  comfort  nor  rest  till  yoii  dio ; 
Life-long  he'll  torment  you  and  tease  you 

He'll  keep  you  all  day  running  up  and  down 
4iiII,  ' 

Now  laying,  now  panting,  now  <Tccping, 
While  far  overhead,  this  swi'ct  bird,  at  his  will. 

With  his  bright,  goKlcn  plumage  is  sweeping. 

Til  en  everv  wise  man  who  attends  to  my  sonc. 

Will  count  bis  I-Ilave  a  rlioice  tivnsure, 
Ami  wluMie'cr  an  0-IIa<M  lomes  Dying  along. 

Will  jubt  let  him  fly  at  his  pleasure. 

h)rom  the  Gcrmam. 


MART   HOWITT'S  UNITED  STATES. 
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From  The  Press. 

A  Popular  History  of  ihe  United  States  of 
America,  By  Mary  Howitt.  London: 
Longmans. 

Although  this  book  is,  atriotly  speaking, 
little  more  than  a  compilation,  it  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  individual  character.  For 
the  accomplished  lady,  whose  name  it  bears, 
the  history  of  the  United  States  may  be  sup- 
posed a  subject  of  special  predilection.  Mem- 
ber of  a  sect,  erst  forced  into  abnormal  growth 
by  the  persecutions  of  bigotry,  although  now 
d}'ing  out  in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  a  re- 
spectful toleration,  Mrs.  Hewitt's  poetic  tem- 
perament, like  that  of  her  congenial  husband, 
turns  to  the  past  with  a  fondness  which  im- 
parts a  very  decided  coloring  and  bent  to  her 
views  and  opinions.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
her  eyes  are  not  merely  objects  of  veneration 
and  esteem,  as  men  of  stern  resolution,  un- 
yielding endurance,  and  deep,  steadfast  faith. 
They  are  objects  of  affection  also.  They  are 
the  first-bom  of  that  vast  family  of  Noncon- 
formists— earnest,  inflexible  enthusiasts,  so 
thoroughly  and  ruggedly  English! — among 
whose  mart)T  ranks  more  than  one  of  her 
own  progenitors  hold  a  place,  and  to  which 
she  seems  to  feel  that  she  herself 'belongs. 
Of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  then,  and  their  early 
struggles,  Mrs.  Howitt  evidently  writes  con 
atnore,  stringing  together  her  extracts  from 
the  old  chronicler,  Thomas  Prince,  by  con- 
necting sentences  cast  in  the  same  quaint 
^iblical  mould  and  instinct  with  the  same 
Ernest,  simple  good  faith.  The  account,  in- 
deed, of  the  first  settlements  generally — of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Khode 
Island,  and  Connecticut — is  decidedly  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  carefully 
written  portion  of  this  book — which  is  not 
always  free  from  traces  of  hasty  composition. 
The  collision  between  that  new  New  World 
and  the  persecuted  schismatics  of  a  compara- 
tive old  civilization,  struggling  to  plant  upon 
an  untutored  soil,  amid  pathless  forests  and 
semi-barbarous  aboriginals,  their  anathema- 
tized ideal  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  is 
a  picture  so  eminently  dramatic  that  we  can- 
not wonder  if  our  fair  author  lingers  fondly 
with  the  congenial  subject,  and  devotes  to  it 
an  extent  of  space  disproportionate,  perhaps, 
to  its  just  prominence  in  the  composition  as  a 
whole.  But  at  any  rate  in  *'  that  little  Fact  of 
the  sailing  of  the  Maii/lotcer" she  has  found, 
as  Carlyle  suggests,  ^one  of  Nature's  own 


Poems,  and  made  out  of  her  materials  here  a 
volume  which  cannot  fail  of  popularity  with 
every  class  of  reader,  whether  grave  or  gay. 

Looking  at  the  book  from  another  point  of 
view — considering  it  strictly  as  a  history — we 
have  less  to  say  in  its  favor.  What  may  be 
called  the  historic  perspective — the  degree  of 
relief  given  to  the  various  actors  and  events 
according  to  their  respective  importance  in 
the  narration — is,  to  our  mind,  but  negligently 
observed.  This  is  more  the  case,  however,  in 
the  second  volume  than  in  the  first,  where 
details  of  the  early  charters  and  of  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  different  colonies 
— details  so  important  for  our  comprehension 
of  the  actual  phenomena  of  American  life — 
are  given  in  tolerable  abundance.  We  have 
here,  among  other  things,  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  outbreak  and  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  one  of  those  mental  epidemics  to 
which,  singularly  enough,  this  essentially  prac- 
tical people  has  been  always  subject.  In 
1688  the  **  witch  mania  "  broke  out  in  Massa- 
chusetts under  the  fostering  care  of  a  fanati- 
cal minister.  Cotton  Mather,  "  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  eloquence,  and  piety,"  who  published 
a  book  upon  the  subject,  drawing,  of  course, 
all  its  arguments  from  mutilated  readings  of 
the  Bible.  It  was  the  ex])iring  embers  of 
"  theevery-daysupernaturalism  which  formed 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Puritan  the- 
ology "  that  this  learned,  eloquent,  and  pious 
worthy  succeeded  in  fanning  up  into  a  flame 
hot  enough  to  burn  a  few  dozen  witches  and 
wizards, — some  of  the  latter,  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. The  United  States  of  the  nineteenth 
century  do  not  burn  witches  any  longer,  and 
the  Puritan  theology  is,  strictly  8i)eaking, 
extinct.  But  tlie  "  every-day  supernatural- 
ism"  alluded  to  flourishes  luxuriantly  still, 
spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  its  generative  soil. 
Table-turning  and  spirit-rapping  are  certainly 
less  noxious  n^nifestations  of  this  tendency 
than  witch-burning;  and  so  far  we  have 
progress  even  here.  But  the  moral  condition 
which  the  prevalence  of  such  superstitions 
indicates  is  certainly  not  a  healthy  one.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  only  when  placed  under 
extreme  conditions — when  either  over-fed  or 
half-starved — that  the  supematuralism,  innate 
in  all  of  us,  deteriorates  into  superstition. 
The  direction  such  superstition  takes  is,  of 
course,  entirely  different  in  the  two  cases. 
In  the  former  it  naturally  follows  the  lead  of 
the  pampering  hand,  and  bows  down  befoco 
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winking  virgins  and  miracle-working  bits  of 
iron,  wood,  or  bone.  In  the  latter,  deprived 
of  any  recognized  guide,  it  takes  its  cue  from 
the  first  charlatan  who  has  wit  enough  to 
catch  the  tendency  of  the  moment,  and 
**  brass  "  enough  to  carry  his  imposture  con- 
sistently through.  Hence  modern  astrology, 
clairvoyance,  table-turning,  spirit-rapping — 
all  bearing  a  distinctive  characteristic  as  su- 
perstitions of  a  social  rather  than  a  religious 
complexion.  In  the  United  States,  society  is 
so  pre-eminently  worldly  in  its  tone  and  pur- 
suits— the  material  encroaches  so  imi>ortu- 
nately  on  the  spiritual — that  the  order  of 
sentiments  attached  to  the  latter  find  no  reg- 
ular or  healthy  nourishment.  The  just  bal- 
ance between  the  two  is  thus  destroyed,  and 
the  absurdities  alluded  to— morbid  fancies  of 
an  unsatisfied  natural  craving — are  the  result. 
With  individuals,  of  course,  the  acceptance  of 
superstitions  of  the  kind  may  depend  upon 
mental  conditions  of  a  very  different,  and,  in 
such  case,  exceptional  class.  We  arc  very  far 
indeed,  for  instance,  from  referring  to  a  simi- 
lar source  the  avowed  adhesion  of  a  woman 
like  Mrs.  Ilowitt  to  an  hallucination  so  puerile  [ 
and  so  frequently  exposed  as  spirit-rapping, 
in  which,  as  the  following  i)assagc  will  show, 
she  gravely  seeks  an  explanation  of  the  first 
success  of  Mormonism : — 

"  Whilst  we  may  be  sure  (she  says)  that 
the  lofty  pretensions  of  Joe  Smith  are  false  as 
regards  their  divine  origin,  they,  nevertheless, 
are  in  their  spiritual  character  akin  to  that 
wide-snrcad  movement  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion wtiich,  within  the  last  ten  vears,  has  be- 
come so  largely  diffused  througfi  the  religious 
mind  of  America,  an  to  form  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  singular  features  of  the  oge. 
Mormonism  appears  to  be  the  Satanic  side  of 
this  spiritual  faith,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have 
what  little  good  it  contains  strangely  polluted 
with  evil.  With  all  its  daring  assumptions 
and  immoralitv,  it  is,  nevertheless,  based  upon 
Uie  great  truth  of  spiritual  communion  with 
man,  the  very  inner  light  of  which  George 
Fox  was  an  apostle ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Mormons,  the  spiritual  influence  is  assuredly 
that  of  evil,  not  good.  The  light  that  they 
IK>ssess  Ls  darkness,  and  great  indeed  is  that 
darkness.  As  regards  Smith  himself,  it  is  an 
Interesting  question,  what  was  the  secret  of 


that  wonderful  influence  which  he  possaatec 
over  such  thousands  of  followers,  and  by  which 
he  was  able,  not  only  to  form  them  into  a  tmi 
organized  societv,  but  even  after  hia  death  to 
leave  them  so  firmly  knit  together  that  but 
little  sign  of  dissolution  appears  amongst 
them.  No  doubt  Smith  had  ^reat  Biiiritual 
power,  let  it  proceed  whence  it  might,  and 
if  not  actually  gifted  with  the  jirophetic  power 
of  the  seer,  had  yet  sometlnng  very  like  i1i 
for  his  followers  declare  that  he  distinctly 
foretold  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  so 
that  when  it  occurred,  the  sect  instead  of  beinff 
disheartened  and  broken  up,  only  regarded  iS 
as  the  accomplishment  of  a  divine  ordination, 
as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  failh,  and  9 
other  men  of  a  like  spirit  with  Smith  took  his 
place." 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  our  author 
should  lend  the  sanction  of  her  honored  nsms 
to  a  delusion  so  foolish  as  the  one  here  im- 
plied— and,  above  all,  that  a  "  popular  "  hifr* 
tory  should  be  made  the  vehicle  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fact. 

Du  resUf  there  are  various  sins  of  omisuon 
which,  turning  from  the  spirit-rapper  to  tla 
historian,  we  must  lay  at  Mrs.  Ilowitt's  dooiL 
Passing  over  the  almost  total  absence  of  ind^ 
vidual  ])ortraiture,  we  must  observe  that  the 
real  interest — the  essential  philosophy^^ 
her  subject  matter  lies  in  the  remarkable  po- 
sition occupied  by  a  people  whose  civilization 
was  prepared  in  one  hemisphere,  and  has 
been  developed  in  another.  Ilcncc  American 
history,  of  all  others,  is  utterly  incomplela 
unless  its  inner  life  be  accurately  placed  befon 
us.  The  war  of  Independence,  to  which  Mrib 
Ilowitt  devotes  full  two-thirds  of  her  second 
volume,  was  no  doubt  a  "  great  fact."  But 
its  chief  importance  consists  in  its  result,  and 
not  in  its  details.  It  is  the  indepcndenoi 
achieved,  the  power  of  self-developmeni 
thence  acquired,  and  the  way  in  which  that 
power  has  been  utilized,  that  constitute  thi 
salient  features  of  North  American  histoi)^ 
and  it  is  precisely  these  features  that  ha« 
received  the  most  sketchy  and  careless  trea^ 
ment.  Under  the  category  of  agreeabk 
rending  Mrs.  Ilowitt's  book — like  every  thing 
from  the  same  hand — must  secure  a  fair  stand* 
ing.  Dut  we  cannot  assign  to  it  any  higher 
classification. 
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[When  the  first  edition  of  "  Nature  in  Disease- 
by  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D./*  was  published,  we  com- 
mended it  to  our  readers  as  replete  with  good  sense, 
upon  subjects  interesting  and  intelligible  to  us  all. 

It  has  now  reached  a  new  edition,  and  contains 
the  author's  miscellaneous  writings,  chiefly  on 
medical  subjects.  We  copy  a  short  article,  on 
the] 

DEATH  OF  PLINY  THE  ELDER. 

It  is  comroonly  represented  by  authors  and 
compilers  that  Pliny  the  elder,  who  died  dur- 
ing an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  of 
Christ  79,  perished  by  suffocation  from  the 
exhalations  of  the  Tolcano ;  and  a  great  pre- 
ciseness  of  expression  on  this  subject  has  been 
perpetuated  by  most  writers  who  have  touched 
upon  it  in  modern  times. 

In  the  preface  of  Broterius  to  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Pliny,  it  is  said :  "  Flammis  et 
liammarum  prsenuntio  odore  sulphuris  exani- 
matus  est."  Mason,  in  Smith's  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,  says  :  "  He  almost  imme- 
diately dropped  down,  suffocated,  as  his 
nephew  conjectures,  by  the  vapors."  In 
Lempricre's  Classical  Dictionary  the  same  is 
stated :  "  He  soon  fell  down,  suffocated  by 
the  thick  vapors  that  surrounded  him.**  Kees 
Cyclopocdia,  art.  Plint,  has  a  similar  state- 
ment :  **  In  his  flight  be  was  suffocated,  being 
then  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age."  Cuvier, 
in  the  Bxographie  Universelle,  thus  particu- 
larizes the  closing  scene :  **  Deux  esclaves 
leulement  rest^rent  aupres  du  malheureux 
Pline,  qui  p^rit  suffoque  par  les  cendres  et 
par  les  exhalaisons  sulfureuses  du  volcan." 
Simond,  in  his  Tour  in  Italy,  says  of  Pliny  at 
Stabiffi :  "  Although  not  much  nearer  to  Vesu- 
Tias  than  Naples  is,  he  there  met  his  death, 
from  mere  suffocation  probably,  as  his  body 
was  afterwards  found  externally  uninjured.'' 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology, 
•ays  of  Pliny :  ^*  In  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a 
nearer  view  of  the  phenomena,  he  lost  his 
life,  being  suffocated  by  sulphureous  vapors." 

The  only  authentic  and  contemporaneous 
narrative  extant  of  the  death  of  Pliny,  and 
that  on  which  subsequent  opinions  are  neces- 
sarily founded,  is  that  contained  in  the  letter 
of  his  nephew,  Pliny  the  younger.  After  an 
examination  of  this  celebrated  epistle,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  liighly  probable  that  the  elder 
Pliny  got  his  death  not  from  suffocation  or 
a8ph)'xia,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  from 
some  more  specific  and  natural  disease.  The 
following  is  a  part  of  the  translation  by  Mr. 
Melmoth  of  this  epistle : — 


**  In  the  mean  while,  the  fire  from  Vesuvius 
flamed  forth  from  several  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain with  great  violence,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more 
visible  and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in  order 
to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  iViend,  as- 
sured him  that  it  was  only  the  conflagration 
of  the  villages  which  the  country  people  had 
abandoned.  After  this,  he  retired  to  rest,  and 
it  is  most  certain  he  was  so  little  discom- 
posed as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  for,  being 
corpulent  and  breathing  hard,  the  attendants 
in  the  antechamber  actually  heard  him  snore. 
The  court  which  led  to  his  apartment  being 
now  almost  filled  with  stones  and  ashes,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him,  if  he  had 
continued  there  any  longer,  to  have  made  his 
way  out.  It  was  thought  proj)er,  therefore, 
to  awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and  joined  Pom- 
ponianus  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
had  not  been  sufficiently  unconcerned  to  think 
of  going  to  bed.  They  consulted  together 
whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to 
the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side  to  side 
with  frequent  and  violent  concussions,  or  flee 
to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined  stones 
and  cinders,  though  levigated  indeed,  yet  fell 
in  large  showers,  and  threatened  them  with 
instant  destruction.  In  this  distress,  they  re- 
solved upon  the  fields,  as  the  less  dangerous 
situation  of  the  two ;  a  resolution  which,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried  into  by 
their  fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and 
deliberate  consideration.  They  went  out  then, 
having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with  nap- 
kins ;  and  this  was  tneir  whole  defence  against 
the  storm  of  stones  which  fell  around  them. 
It  was  now  day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a 
deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  blackest 
night,  which,  however,  was  in  some  degree 
dissipated  by  torches  and  other  lights  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  They  thought  it  expedient  to  go 
down  further  upon  the  shore,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve if  they  might  safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but 
they  found  the  waves  still  running  extremely 
high  and  boisterous.  There  my  uncle,  having 
drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water,  laia 
himself  down  upon  a  sail-cloth  which  was 
spread  for  him ;  when  immediately  the  flames 
preceded  by  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  dis- 
persed the  rest  of  the  company  and  obliged 
nim  to  rise.  He  raised  himself  up  with  the 
assistance  of  two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly 
fell  down  dead,  suffocated,  I  conjecture,  by 
some  gross  and  noxious  vapor,  having  always 
had  weak  lungs,  and  being  frequently  subject 
to  a  difficulty  of  breathing." 

Notwithstanding  the  elegance  and  general 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Melmoth's  translation,  there 
is  room  for  doubting  the  exactness  of  that  part 
which  contains  the  closing  scene  of  Pliny's  life. 
The  words  of  the  younger  Pliny  are  as  fol- 
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lows  :  "  Dcinde  flammcp,  flammarumque  prse-  ing  them  with  large  stones.  The  sea  seemed 
nuntius  odor  sulfuris,  alios  in  fugam  yertunt,  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  be  driTen  from 
excitant  ilium.  Innixus  servis  duobus  adsur-  ^^s  banks  by  the  convulsive  motion  of  the 
rexit,  et  Rtalim  concidit,  ut  ego  conjecto  eras-  ^.^1^^'  ,0n  the  other  side,  a  black  and  dread. 
i.  .  •  •.  1  ^  ..  1  ful  cloud,  bursting  with  an  Igneous,  serpentme 
siore  caliginc  spiritu  obstructo,  clausoque  vapor,  darted  out  a  long  train  of  fire  Wsm- 
stomacho,  qui  ilh  natura  invalidus  et  angustus  \^\in„  flashes  of  lightning.  .  .  .  Soon  afker^ 
el  frequenter  intercestuans  erat."  The  more  wards  the  cloud  seemed  to  descend  and  cover 
exact  translation  of  this  passage  would  be  as  the  whole  ocean,  as  indeed  it  entirely  hid  the 
follows  :  "  Then  the  flames  and  the  odor  of  island  of  Caprea  and  the  promontory  of  Mis- 
sulphur  premonitory  of  the  flames  put  the  ®""7?,;  •  •  ; 

others  to  flight  and  aroused  him.    He  rose,     .  "  ^  he  ashes  now  began  to  fall  upon  ut, 

I      .  °.        ,  J  .         V  .  1    r  11  though  in  no  irreat  quantity.    I  turned  my 

leaning  upon  two  slaves,  and  immediately  fell  j^^ad,  and  observed  behind  us  a  thick  smoke, 

dead,  his  breath  being  obstructed,  as  I  conjee-  ^^hich  came  rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent.    I 

lure,  by  the  thick  mist  (caligine),  and  his  proposed,  while  we  had  vet  any  h'ght,  to  turn 

stomach  being  shut  up,  which  in  him  was  by  out  of  the  high  road,  lest  [we]  should   be 

nature  weak,  narrow,  and  subject  to  frequent  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the  crowd 

commotion."    The  fact  here  is  that  he  fell  ^'^"t  followed  us.     We  had  scarcely  stepped 

suddenly   dead.    The   theory  of   Pliny,   his  out  of  the  path  when  the  darkness  ovewpread 

t      *    1  .  ..11  us,  not  like  that  of  a  cloudy  nicht,  or  when 

nephew,  who  was  not  present,  and  who  was  .i '  ,.^  •    „^  ^««„  u..*  ^e  «  1«™  ...u^^  ••  • 

^       \  .  ,         "^         .'     .       1     J.   1  there  is  no  moon,  but  oi  a  room  when  it  le 

not  much  versed  m  anatomy,  is,  that  he  died  ^i^^  ^p  ^nj  ^11  the  lights  extinct.     Nothiog 

from  obstruction  of  his  breath  by  the"  caligo;"*  then  was  to  be  heard  but  the  shrieks  of  wo- 

a  word  which  means  darkness,  fog,  mist,  also  men,  the  screams  of  children,  and  the  cries  of 

metaphorically  blindness,  dizziness,  and  igno-  men,  some  calling  for  their  children,  otheri 

ranee,  but  does  not  mean  a  noxious  or  irre-  ^"^  ^^^^"^  parents,  others  for  their  husbands, 

spirable  vapor.  "".^  ^"^>'  dislinguishing  each  other  by  their 

riM    *  .1  •    «     !•      .»  4  1     r  voices,  one  lamentins'  his  own  fate,  another 

Xhat  this  "caligo     was  not  composed  of  ,j,^^  ^f  j^j^  family,  some  wishing  to  die  from 

materials  necessarily  destructive  of  life,  there  ij,e  verv   fear  of  dying.  ...  At   length   a 

is  abundant  collateral  evidence.    Pliny  had  glimmering  light  appeared,  .  .  .  then  agaia 

been  attended  to  the  spot  by  a  considerable  we  were  immersed  m  tiKck  darkness,  and  a 

party,  and  two  slaves  were  actally  supporting  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon  us,  %7hich 

him  at  the  time  of  his  death.    Yet  it  does  not  ^^  ^^re  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  shake 

appear  from  record  that  any  of  these  persons  off,   otherwise   we   should    have  been   ovw- 

^L      1  1    .1  1  .  .        I  c        *i     •  u  1  wlielmed  and  buried   in  the  heap.  ...  At 

suffered  death  or  detriment  from  the  inhahi.  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^  [caligo]  was  disii. 

tion  of  noxious  gas  on  the  occasion.  The  p^ted  by  degrees,  like  a  cloud  or  smoke,  the 
(Jharacter  of  the  "  caligo  "  is  further  elucidated  real  day  returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared, 
by  the  personal  experience  of  the  younger  though  very  faintly,  as  when  an  eclipse  if 
Piiny,  who  witnessed  its  effects  during  the  coming  on.  Every  object  that  presented  it- 
same  eruption,  and  has  described  iu  phenom-  ^^elf  to  our  eyes  seemed  changed,  being  covered 
ena  in  a  subsequent  letter,  the  nephew  being  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^  ^«^»^«'  «»  ^^^^^  *  ^^^P  ""o^-" 
at  Misenum,  while  the  uncle  was  at  Stabiaj,  in  From  these  descriptions  we  are  justified  in 
the  same  vicinity  to  the  mountain  :—  believing  that  the  "  caligo  "  which  pervaded 
"It  was  now  morning,  but  the  light  was  t'^^  air  during  this  eruption  of  Vesuviujrwaa 
exceedingly  faint  and  languid.  The  buildings  simply  the  darkness  or  dark  haze  existinglin 
all  around  us  tottered,  and  though  we  stood  an  atmos])here  rendered  nearly  opaque  by 
ui)on  open  ground,  yet,  as  the  place  was  nar-  falling  ashes.  These  ashes  (cinis)  appear  to 
row  and  confined,  there  was  no  remaining  jjj^ve  consisted  mainlv  of  particles  of  solid  aub- 
without  imminent  danger.  We  therefore  re-  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  Y^^^  ^j^^  crater,  or  aub- 
solved  to  leave  the  town.  The  people  fol-  |.  i  •  .i  ,  i  ,  i  •  .i  * 
lowed  us  iu  the  utmost  consternation,  and  l»med  m  the  volcano  and  condensed  m  the  at- 
pressed  in  great  crowds  about  us  in  our  way  niosphere,  such  as  now  cover  the  ruma  of 
out.  Being  advanced  at  a  convenient  distance  Pompeii.  As  to  the  "odor  sulfuris,"  men- 
from  the  houses,  we  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  tioncd  in  the  first  letter,  it  is  not  spoken  of  aa 
a  most  hazardous  and  tremendous  scene.  The  a  thing  in  itself  deleterious,  but  merely  as  the 
diariots  which  we  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  forerunner  (prsnuntius)  of  the  flames.  Had 
out  were  so  agitated  backwards  and  forwards,  ^^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^  j^j  ,^j^.  ^^^^^  .  ^^.j^,^  sulphuroua 
thou""!!  upon  the  most  level  c^round,  that  we  .  ,  i  i  •  '  •  i  i  •  i  .. 
could  not  keep  them  steady  even  by  support-  °'  ''ydrosulplnmc  acids,  winch  are  among  tU 
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gaseous  products  of  volcanoes,  or  eyen  with 
the  sublimed  chlorides  more  common  among 
Tolcanic  gases,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Pliny 
would  have  been  the  only  sufferer  on  the  occa- 
sion, or  that  eye-witnesses  would  have  sur- 
vived to  be  narrators  of  a  catastrophe  in  which 
they  themselves  had  no  share,  or  even  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
wnich  cities  were  buried  in  the  same  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  would  so  generally  have  escaped 
as  they  appear  to  have  done. 

The  important  facts  which  belong  to  the 
ol)ject  of  the  present  inquiry  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  as  follows :  Pliny  the  elder,  a  cor- 
pulent man,  subject  to  laborious  breathing 
and  to  other  infirmities  which  had  excited  the 
notice,  if  not  the  apprehensions,  of  his  friends, 
was,  on  the  day  and  night  preceding  his  death, 
exposed  to  unusual  fatigue  and  anxiety.  In 
the  evening  he  had  had  himself  carried  to  a 
bath,  ate  his  supper,  and  went  to  bed,  where 
be  slept  80  profoundly  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  noise  and  danger  which  kept  his  compan- 
ions awake.    At  length,  the  danger  growing 
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more  imminent,  he  was  awakened,  and  with 
his  companions  fled  from  the  house,  the  whole 
company  carrying  pillows  on  their  heads  to 
ward  off  the  falling  stones.  In  this  way  they 
groped  their  way  through  the  darkness  till 
the  next  morning  (jam  dies  alibi,  illic  nox). 
He  then  lay  down  on  a  sail-cloth  spread  out 
for  him, — a  measure  which,  we  may  su])pose, 
would  hardly  have  been  resorted  to  under  tha 
continuance  of  danger  from  the  falling  stones, 
except  from  want  of  strength  on  his  part  to 
proceed.  Neither  under  the  same  circunv- 
stances  would  he  l|^ave  stopped  repeatedly  to 
demand  cold  water,  unless  suffering  unusual 
thirst  (Semel  atque  iterum  frigidam  poposcit 
hausitque).  At  length,  under  a  fresh  alarm, 
he  raised  himself  up,  and  immediately  feP. 
dead  while  leaning  upon  his  two  servants. 

A  medical  man  may  be  excused  for  believ- 
ing that  Pliny  died  from  apoplexy  following 
unusual  exertion  and  excitement,  or  possibly 
from  a  fatal  crisis  in  some  disease  of  the  heart 
previously  existing. 


We  learn  from  a  correspondence  sent  to  us 
that  Messrs.  Koutlcdgc  have  offered  Mr.  Bar- 
Dum  XI, 200  for  the  English  copyright  of  the 
Lectures  on  Humbug,  but  the  great  master  de- 
clines. "  I  am,"  ho  writes,  "  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  that  my  suggestions  on  the 
'  Art  of  Money  Making '  are  calculated  to 
have  a  much  larger  sale  than  your  offer,"  etc., 
etc.  It  is  given  to  few  to  combine  tljcory  and 
practice  in  this  way  ;  or  to  proceed  in  the  order 
of  things  to  display  the  ait,  and  expound  tlic 
Bcicnco  like  our  friend.  Ho  "  is  himself  the 
great  sublime  lie  draws."  Nay,  ho  docs  more  , 
he  makes  tho  sublime  before  he  draws  it.  But 
the  correspondence,  coupled  with  tlie  fnct  of 
Its  publication,  by  the  great  man  himself,  is  too 
good  to  l>e  withheld — 

"2,  Farringdon  Street,  15th  .lanuary,  1859. 
**  Sir — Wo  cannot  agree  to  the  terms  named 
by  you,  nor  cau  we  increase  our  offer.  We  will 
give  you  our  cheque  for  Twelve  Hundred 
Founds,  for  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  your 
Lectures  in  this  country,  leaving  it  with  you  to 
make  such  additions  as  your  judgment  may 
suggest. 


"  Awaiting  your  prompt  reply,  we  ai-e  your 
obedient  Servants, 

"  ROUTLEDGE,  WaRNE,  AND  ROUTLEDGB. 

"P.  T.  Bamum,  Esq.,  126,  Jcrmyu  Street." 

"  126,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James'  17th  January 
1859. 

"  Gentlemen  —  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
repeated  offer  to  publish  tho   Lectures  I  am  at 
present  delivering.     I  hope  you  will  not  coiv 
sider  it  egotistic  on  my   part,  but  as  I  am  pro- 
sumptuous  enough  to  think  that  my  suggestions 
!  on  the  *  Art  of  Xloney  Making,'  arc  calculated 
i  to  have  a  much  larger  sale  than  your  offer,  lib- 
I  eral  as  it  is,  seems  cased  upon,  Ihavc  no  other 
alternative  than  to  respectfully  decline  it  with 
thanks. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant,    P.  T.  Barnum. 
"  Messrs.  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Routlcdgo." 

A  Scolding  Wipe.  —  Dr.  Casin,  havitig 
'  heard  tho  famous  Thomas  Fuller  repeat  some 
verses  on  a  scolding  wife,  was  so  deliglited  witjh 
!  them  as  to  request  a  copy.  **  There  is  no  neccs- 
1  sity  for  that,  said  Fuller,  "  as  you  have  got  the 
\  original." 


126  MUSIC   IN   FRANCE. 

MUSIC  IN  FRANCE.  kind  of  universal  language,  it  is  desirable  thit 

From  Correspondcnco  National  Intelligencer. 
CoxcFRT  PiTcn.— The  world  in  1859  is  a 
good  deal  governed — too  much  governed,  ac- 


a  uniform  and  invariable  diapaaon  ihould  add 
a  fresh  bond  to  this  community  of  intelli- 
gence."   It  is  a  pity  that  the  re\yoT\  waa  not 


cording  to  fiome  judgments.  I  trust,  how- ,  published  in  time  for  Mr.  de  Girardin'a  pam- 
ever,  that  these  latter  opinions  will  find  no  i  phlet.  He  might  have  included  this  recom- 
fault  with  a  decree  of  French  Ministers  enter-  mendntion  among  the  results  of  a  general 
ing  into  a  branch  of  human  affairs  which  ',  war,  like  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  meaa- 
rnrely  if  ever  before  came  under  legislation. !  ures.  Mr.  Halevy,  however,  is  likely  to 
I  refer  to  an  order  published  in  the  Moniteitr,  ■  achieve  the  musical  unity  without  violent 
defining  precisely  what  shall  hereafter  be  ,  measures.  He  has  been  conferring  with  mu- 
concert  pitch !  and  directing  that  the  state  of  sicians  and  composers  in  all  countries  ;  and 
musical  instruments  and  diapasons  in  all  the  i  even  from  our  own  busy  communities  at  home 
Uieatres,  schools,  and  musical  establishments  he  has  received  clear  and  explicit  approval  of 
in  France  shall  be  constantly  subjected  to  ad-  [  a  lowering  of  the  pitch  now  in  use.  From 
ministrative  verifications  of  an  established  j  every  quarter  also  he  has  received  cordial 
type  diapason ;  that  it  shall  take  effect  in  ,  thanks  for  having  "  agitated "  the  subject. 
Paris  on  the  first  of  July  next,  in  the  prov-  His  correspondents  will  the  more  rejoice, 
inces  on  the  first  of  December;  and  that  the  tli^refore,  in  a  Governmental  initiative,  which 
new  diapason,  to  be  constructed  under  direc- '  I  announce  to  you.  It  is  no  slight  impulse 
tion  of  competent  men,  shall  be  a  quarter  of  given  to  the  cnu^ic,  and  is  evidence  doubtless 
a  tone  lower  than  is  usual  at  present,  and  of  its  vast  utility,  that  a  French  Minister  of 
shall  execute  eight  hundred  and  seventy  vibra- ,  State  directs  that  in  French  dominions  musis 
tions  per  second  for  the  A,  at  a  temperature  shall  conform  to  a  defined  pilch,  and  that  a 
of  50*^  Centigrade  thermometer  (j9^  Fall- .  certain  standard,  the  type  which  I  have  de- 
renheit).  !  scribed  above,  shall  be  adopted  as  an   invari- 

The  subject  may  have  more  general  impor-  able  and  ofllcial  regulator.  You  may  Ims  sure 
tance  than  I  make  to  appear  upon  the  surface. '  ihat  every  Government  in  Germany  will  con- 
A  short  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  report  of  ,  form  by  decree,  and  somewhat  more  promptly' 
tlie  committee  (it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  au- '  and  efncaciously  than  in  customs'  union,  or 
thor  of  the  Juice^  Ilalevy)  may  be  desirable,  the  lately  much  vexed  question  of  telegraphi 
It  is  notorious  that  the  constantly  increasing  conventions.  Tiic  diapason  report,  signed 
elevation  of  the  diapason  has  created  incon-  by  J.  Pelletier,  President ;  F.  Ilalcvy,  Auber, 
veniences  from  which  composers,  artistes  of  Derlioz,  and  others,  with  Meyerbeer,  is  fol- 
cvery  class,  and  manufacturers  of  instruments,  lowed  by  two  tables,  Khowing  severally  the 
suffer  alike  ;  and  that  the  existing  differences  l)itch  used  in  and  out  of  France,  and  (he  pro- 
in  the  diapasons  of  various  countries,  musical  gressive  rise  of  diapasons  from  the  year  1G99 
institutions  and  manufactories  of  instruments  .  to  (he  present  day.  It  is  followed  by  the 
arc  sources  of  embarrassment  not  only  for   Ministerial  decree  carrying  out  the  rccom- 


musical  unity,  but  for  commercial  relations. 
The  diapason  has  been  raised  since  the  time 
of  GliJck  (he  died  in  1787)  at  least  one  entire 
note.     The  or'rans   built  durins:   his   career 


mendations  of  the  signers. 


Corre«poni]oncc  nf  Tlic  New  York  ExpresJ*. 

CnuisT\''s  Ml\sitj:i.s  in  Paris. — Christy's 
prove  the  fact,  even  were  his  works  insufficient  Minstrels  have  been  very  successful — much 
to  establish  it.  Opera  music  was  even  lower  \  more  so,  certainly,  than  was  to  have  been 
in  i)itch  than  sacred  music.  Composers,  it  is  ■  anticipated,  in  a  country  where  so  few  under- 
assumed,  have  an  interest  quite  opi)osed  to  a  ;  stand  the  language  of  tlieir  songs  and  witti- 
high  j)ilch.  It  cannot  fail  to  embarrass  tlicm.  cisms.  In  fact,  I  suspect  liiat  three-fourths 
They  have  in  it  less  advantage  in  acting  upon  of  their  French  auditors  only  go  out  of  nio- 
the  natural  character  of  the  human  voice,  and  i  tivcs  of  curiosity,  and  because  they  have 
they  arc  consequently  less  masters  of  desira-  j  heard  that  these  "  Houffes  Americains  "  have 
ble  effects.  Tlie  upward  tendency  of  diapa-  performed  at  the  Tuilleries,  before  their  Maj- 
sons  meanwhile  has  spread  over  all  countries  esties  and  the  Court.  The  Emperor  and 
and  among  all  descriptions  of  performers;  Empress,  both  of  whom  sj)eak  Englisli  re- 
ond,  contiuucs  Mr.  lialcvy,  *'  as  music  is  a  |  markably  well,  are  said  to  have  been  quite 
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delighted  with  this,  to  them,  noyel  species 
tsK  amusement,  and  frequently  applauded. 
SeToral  of  the  oldest  negro  melodies,  known 
08  they  are  all  over  Europe,  were  sung  on  this 
occasion — among  them  <*Lucy  Long"  and 
«  Old  Dan  Tucker."  The  latter  air,  particu- 
larly, is  familiar  to  everybody  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  I  can  myself  testify  to  haying  heard 
it  woven  into  a  concert  medley,  performed 
last  summer  on  the  Islands  of  the  Neva. 

Despite  the  crowded  audience  on  the  first 
appearance  of  Christy's  Minstrels  in  Paris,  I 
confess  to  have  felt  some  misgivings  as  to 
what  our  fastidious  critics  might  say  of  the 
matter,  new  to  them  as  it  was.  Judge,  then, 
of  my  surprise  to  find  the  redoubted  feuille- 
tonistes  of  the  daily  press  not  only  favorable 
to  these  strange  innovators  in  the  world  of 
Parisian  entertainment,  but  actually  quite  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praises.  In  the  DebaiSj 
Janin,  the  terrible  maker  and  unmakcr  of 
theatrical  reputations — he  who  claims  to  have 
first  discovered  the  talent  of  Rachel,  and  to 
have  brought  her  before  the  public — Janin 
is  more  than  usually  florid  in  his  commenda- 
tions. Hear  him :  "  We  had  the  new  buf- 
foons announced  last  Sunday.  They  had 
hardly  an-ived  before  they  became  a  veritable 
event.  They  are  ten  in  number,  and  all 
Americans,  with  one  exception,  who  has  the 
honor  to  be  a  genuine  black,  lleie  they  are, 
with  hands  and  faces  steeped  in  the  true 
Ethiopian  color.  At  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain, these  wandering  singers,  who,  like  Ulys- 
ses, have  seen  a  great  number  of  different 
cities,  peoples,  and  civilizations,  chant  mourn- 
fully ail  sorts  of  plaintive  melodies.  "  Little 
Lilly  who  is  dead,  and  sleeps  under  the  old 
chestnut  tree  !,*'  Listen  how  they  weep  over 
her!  More  than  one  tear  appears  to  roll 
down  those  ebon  cheeks,  and  the  death-bell 
keeps  time  with  the  name  of  Lilly.  It's  a 
complete  elegy.  Then  we  have  another — the 
elegy  of  "  Jenny  Gray,  with  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair.''  Jenny  Gray  is  dead,  too ;  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  hear  the  groans  of  the 
banjo,  the  tami:ourine,  and  the  castanets,  over 
this  melancholy  event.  Tlien  we  have  "  Beau- 
tiful Star,"  and  "Come;  Gentle  Dream." 
\Vc  listen  in  astonishment.  We  came  to 
laugh,  and  feel  strongly  inch'ned  to  resist 
these  unexpected  lamentations.  We  have 
fcarcely  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  when  all  at 
once  the  performers  strike  up  a  lively  air. 
They  have  just  been  snivelling;  now  they  are 
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laughing  to  split  their  sides.  They  have  just 
been  casting  flowers  on  the  tomb  of  Jenny 
Gray,  now  they  are  carolling  "  Kiss  mo 
Quick ! "  The  weeping  willow  has  suddenly 
become  a  fried  potato,  which  you  almost  hear 
crackling  in  the  pan.  Then  there's  the  "  Hoop 
de  dooden  doo ! " — a  genuine  comedy ;  and  a 
touch  of  Tartuffe,  still  nearer  life.  This  new 
Tartuffe,  floured  with  soot,  is  a  drama  of  foui. 
It  is  called  the  **  Hutchinson  Family"  who  are 
a  sort  of  Quakers,  whose  mission  it  is  to  go 
about  the  world,  shiging  **  We're  a  band  of 
brothers  ?  " 

Janin  goes  on  to  show,  learnedly,  that  this 
is  a  hit  at  William  Penn,  who  had  no  business 
to  be  a  Quaker, — and  similar  nonsense,  not 
worth  repeating,  all  evincing  the  inevitable 
French  ignorance  respecting  pretty  much 
every  thing  American. 

Florentino,  the  almost  equally  celebrated 
critic  of  the  Constitutionnel,  expatiates  upon 
the  subject  of  these  performers  at  even  greater 
length  than  his  confrere.  The  serious  songs 
seem  to  have  made  the  same  impression  upon 
both — that  is  to  say,  neither  understood  what 
they  meant.  Florentino  describes  admirably 
the  jig  (which,  indeed,  was  the  best  I  ever 
saw),  and  then  takes  up  the  burlesque  Julien 
concert. 

But  the  most  transcendent  comicality  was 
the  very  faithful  imitation  of  Julien's  concert. 
Who  doesn't  know  Julien  ?  He  is  the  sama 
man  who,  during  his  travels  in  America, 
caused  the  map  of  the  New  World  to  be  em- 
broidered upon  his  shirt  bosom,  and  had  the 
names  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  en- 
graved upon  his  vest  buttons.  He  is  the  Bar- 
num  of  orchestra  leaders,  and  the  orchestsa 
leader  of  Barnums ! 

"  I  don't  know  how  they  managed  it,  but  it 
is  certain  that  these  funny  dof^s  possess  in 
their  troupe  an  individual  who  resembles 
Julien  like  two  peas.  The  same  hei<;ht,  same 
breadth,  same  broad  and  iolly  face,  framed  in 
black  wiiiskers ;  same  white  cravat,  with  its 
long  ends  sticking  out  like  the  cross  piece  of 
a  telegraph  post.  The  concert  begins  and 
you  see  the  leader,  a  real  black  Julien,  agitate 
his  baton,  guide,  overlook,  scold,  coax  and 
push  onward  his  musicians  with  gesticulations 
and  push  grimaces  enough  to  make  the  be- 
holder explode  with  laughter.  Whilst  the 
mock  Julien  cuts  these  ca|)ers  before  his  desk, 
the  artists,  under  his  order  perform  grotesque 
solos  upon  impossible  instruments;  penny 
whistles,  pewter  trumpets,  tin  funnels  and 
gutta  percha  cymbals. 
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"  You  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  your  sur- 
prises. A  musician  leaves  the  orchestra,  and 
soes  behind  the  scenes  in  search  of  a  sort  of 
black  Malibran,  whom  he  conducts  gallantly 
upon  the  stage,  holding  her  hand  by  one 
finger.  The  prima  donna  wears  an  immense 
crinoline  and  a  superb  glass  dindem.  She 
places  her  hand  on  her  heart,  makes  her  bow 
to  the  public,  and  leers  amorously  from  the 
comer  of  her  eye.  now  at  the  contre  basse, 
now  at  the  fife,  which  latter  she  appears  to 
honor  with  particular  favor.  At  the  com- 
mencement, every  thing  goes  off  smoothly 
enough  ;  trills  fit  to  unhang  the  stars,  accom- 
panied by  provoking  roulades,  flow  from  the 
cantatrices  lips.  Little  by  little,  however,  the 
instruments  get  out  of  time,  the  fiddles  wan- 
der, the  horns  make  frightful  blunders.  Im- 
agine the  terrible  glances  which  the  sable 
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Malibran  costs  upon  the  wretches  who  thus 
abandon  her  at  the  decisive  moment !  Julian, 
though,  does  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  ; 
he  does  not  despair  of  rallying  his  disordered 
troops;  he  makes  desperate  signs  to  the  lady 
to  continue ;  which  she  obstinately  refuses  to 
do ;  and  then  the  whole  affair  becomes  a  scene 
of  confusion  irresistibly  comic.  Ever}'body  in 
the  hall  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  They 
laughed  in  the  street,  and  were  still  laughing 
upon  reaching  the  Boulevards." 

Thus  saith  the  prophets  Janin  and  Floren- 
tino,  the  two  great  guns  of  the  Paris  press. 
Oh  !  critics,  ye  who  claim  to  pronounce  decis- 
ions from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  ye  who 
find  fault  with  Alboni,  Ilistori,  who  shall  ever 
believe  you  again  ^ 


I  HAVE  got  a  ciirions  letter  (says  a  writer  in 
(lie  Literary  Oazetfe),  wliich  nobody  in  Enj^land 
has  vet  fccii.  It  is  addressed  bv  'W  alter  Savage 
Landor  to  the  Manpiis  of  Xorm:inby.  I  believe 
tliat  he  and  Lord  Nonuanbv  used  to  he  most  in- 
timate,  and  wlien  tlie  hitter  was  Viceroy,  and 
came  over  to  ICnfrljmd  for  a  couple  of  days,  on 
parliamciitary  biL-iness,  Mr.  l^andor  only  was 
mvited  to  dine  with  liim.  They  were,  in  short, 
great  fricTuIs.  Hiit  when  they  met  in  I^lorence 
at  the  end  of  last  yenr,  the  Marquis  deemed  it 
j)n>per  to  al»stnin  from  noticinjjf  his  old  allv. 
Kveryliody  whom  liis  Lordsiiip  knows  in  Italy 
is  so  ])erfe('tly  pure  and  immaculate  that  it  would 
have  been  a  fearful  sliock  to  Florentine  society 
had  Lonl  Ntirmanby  howed  to  the  nj^ed  poet, 
upon  whom  tliere  rested  a  certain  slur.  One 
would  f»relorti»  lielievc  that  Lanclor  was  deceived, 
and  that  no  intentional  sli«:lit  was  oflered  ;  for 
in  answer  to  the  letter  I  am  poinjj  to  read  you, 
tlic  Manpiis  wrote..  Rut  the  in<li;:]cnant  poet  re- 
turned the  epistle  nnr)]»ened.  Here  is  his  own  : 
"  December. '.JO. — My  Loi-d, — Now,  1  am  recover- 
in;;  from  an  ilhi'^s  <if  several  months'  duration, 
ng^ravateil  not  a  little  hy  your  Lordship's  rude 
reception  of  me  at  the  Cusino,  in  presence  of 
my  family  and  numerous  Florentines,  I  must 
remind  vou,  in  the  gentlest  terms,  of  the  occur- 
rence. It  was  the  only  personal  nuii^nify  I  ever 
received.  We  are  old  men,  my  lord,  and  verp:- 
in;j  on  decrepitude  au<l  imhecility  ;  else  my^note 
mijjrht  he  more  emphaiie.  Do  not  ima<;ine  I  am 
unobservant  of  di'^tin<'ti(;ns.  You,  hy  the  favor 
of  a  minister,  are  Marrjnis  of  Normanhy  ;  I,  l»v 
the  jrraee  of  (ifMl.  am  Walter  Savaf;e  Laiulor.*' 
fSurelv  this  ^tvle  of  sarcasm  is  a  little  mi-^plaei-d. 
Kven  Mr.  Sava^(;  Landor  cannot  expect  to  be 
allowed  to  <r)niniit  outrages  upon  common 
decency,  and  when  he  is  clearly  convicted  of 
them  to  tind  his  >ociety  courted  Ly  his  country- 
men abroad  who  are  aware  of  these  thinsrs. 


On  Chloroform^  and  other  Anaesthetics :  their  Ac 
tion  and  Administration.      Bv  John    Snow, 
M.D.     Churchill. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  although  this 
work  has  l)cen  published  after  the  author's  death, 
ho  lived  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
script, with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  wonla 
of  the  last  sentence.  lie  was  seized  with  his 
death-illness  pen  in  hand,  just  as  he  ha«l  com- 
pleted the  great  work  of  his  life.  He  died  like 
a  warrior  on  the  field  of  his  triumphs.  And 
these  were  triumphs  which  might  jrratify  the 
hijrhest  ambiti(in.  Although  not  the  discoverer 
of  the  anaisthetic  properties  of  aether  and  chloro- 
form. Dr.  Snow  had  prepared  his  mind,  hv  hard 
study  and  experiment  on  the  action  of  mc(iicinal 
vajK)rs  on  the  himian  bo<ly,  at  once  to  gra.sp  the 
importance  of  this  discovery,  and  to  apply  it 
more  successfully,  and  develop  the  laws  of' the 
action  and  administration  of  these  substances 
more  clearly  than  any  other  man  of  his  <hiy.  In 
this  work  ho  gives  the  result  of  all  liis  tliought, 
experience,  an<l  practice  on  the  subject  of  anfc»- 
thesia,  and  for  many  years  to  como  it  will  be 
undoubtedly  the  standard  work  on  the  subjccL 
A  short  biopfraphy  is  added  by  the  editor,  Dr. 
B.  W.  Kichardson.  Dr.  Snow'was  a  mild,  ami- 
ahle,  truth-loving  man,  preatly  esteemed  by  oU 
who  came  in  contact  with  lliin.  lie  rose  to 
eminence  by  his  own  unaided  etlbrts.  The  son 
of  a  Yorkshire  farmer,  he  was  apj)renliced  to  a 
surfTOon  in  the  country,  and  came  to  London  to 
walk  the  hospitals,  wln'ch  he  did  in  one  of  our 
i  smaller  institutions.  But  from  this  tim(>  ho  rose 
!  till  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  C\)llej:e  of  Phy- 
I  sicians,  and  an  attendant  at  the  bedside  of 
I  rova'tv.  And  vet  he  died  in  his  rortv-fifib  year, 
— a  rare  example  of  what  jK'rscveraiK'c,  a  sinir 
])Ie-minded  love  of  truth,  and  devotion  to  one 
great  ohject  can  accomj)libh. — Affienaum, 
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THOMAS  DICK,  LL.D. 

In  no  age  of  the  world's  history  has  there 
been  so  general  an  ability  to  comprehend 
written  language,  or  simply  to  read,  as  in  this; 
and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  louder  cry 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  good  thoughts. 
When,  however,  the  unlearned  student  lifts 
the  book  in  which  the  history  of  the  exact 
sciences  are  written,  and  questions  its  pages 
concerning  the  things  of  this  earth,  and  the 
nature  and  motions  of  the  spheres  of  heaven, 
etc.,  he  finds  that  the  book  contains  only  a 
few  of  the  words  which  he  has  acquired ;  that 
it  is  full  of  a  mixed  language  peculiar  to  and 
understood  by  the  initiated,  but  confusing  to 
him.  In  such  a  condition  of  general  ability 
to  understand,  and  of  general  desire  to  know, 
and  with  the  present  abstruse  forms  in  which 
the  laws  of  nature  are  presented  to  the 
masses  of  mankind,  he  who  translates  the  lan- 
guage of  the  discoverer  in  science  into  a 
language  sufficient  to  reach  the  general  under- 
standing, and  to  instruct  those  whom  the 
profundity  and  obscurity  of  scientific  diction 
exclude  from  the  higher  paths  of  science,  is 
almost  as  great  a  benefactor  to  mankind  as 
the  discoverer.  He  multiplies  and  magnifies 
the  original  discoverer's  ideas,  as  he  simplifies 
them  in  illustration ;  and  he  renders  to  the 
many  the  thoughts  of  God  which  had  beamed 
from  the  chambers  of  his  glory  upon  the  wrapt 
Vates,  the  deej)-eyed  prophet,  and  which 
would  have  lain  in  silent  mystery  but  for  the 
ezegetis  who  came  to  expound  what  he  had 
revealed. 

We  know  of  no  roan  in  the  character  of  an 
expounder  who  has  so  high  a  claim  upon  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
at  the  venerable  Christian  philosopher,  Dr. 
Dick.  We  do  not  know  any  man  who  has 
done  so  much  to  universalize  a  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  the  great  Creator,  to  rend  from 
before  the  glorious  architecture  of  the  uni- 
verse the  mystic  veil  that  had  been  woven  by 
the  philosophic  schools,  and  to  present  to  the 
many  the  boundless  presence  of  a  world  full 
of  majesty,  beauty,  and  perfection,  where  the 
•oft  wirjda  sigh  that  God  is  great  and  good, 
and  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  where 
the  unnumbered  stars  in  the  vault  of  im- 
mensity catch  up  and  repeat  the  diapason  of 
their  thrilling  amen.  Ail  science  and  all  art, 
legitimately  directed,  are  lines  that  radiate 
towards  the  great  God  Almighty.  The 
•dences  are  the  media  by  which  we  are  led  to 


contemplate  the  goodness,  and  greatness  and 
wisdom  and  power  of  our  heavenly  Father 
in  the  highest  degrees  allowed  to  us  as  mere 
intellectual  beings ;  and  the  arts  are  ths 
modes  that  we  have  developed  of  expressing 
our  sense  and  admiration  of  the  wondrous 
glories  of  God  that  are  scattered  around  us. 
The  arts  and  sciences  are  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  the  secondary  condition  of  man; 
and,  rightly  appreciated  and  correctly  taught, 
are  fingers  that  point  towards  Him,  the  Spirit 
Infinite  and  Almighty,  who  in  the  fulness  of 
his  love  came  down  from  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  and  redeemed  us,  who  were  lost,  to  our 
highest  condition  of  divine  adoption,  ll  is 
not  half  a  centur}'  since  science  and  philosophy 
were  deemed  the  spheres  in  which  scepticism 
exclusively  drove  its  triumphal  car,  and  from 
which  the  Christian  often  shrunk  with  fear 
and  dismay.  The  fanatics  of  the  first  French 
revolution  impiously  asserted  that  philosophy 
was  the  logical  antithesis  of  religion,  and 
reason  the  converse  of  revelation  ;  and  to  this 
day  the  syllogisms  of  those  daring  mythists 
have  some  influence  upon  the  weak  and 
ignorant;  but  thanks  be  to  God  all  the 
revelations  that  we  have  received  of  his  attri- 
butes tend  more  and  more  to  show  us  the 
harmony  of  the  divine  nature,  and  to  confirm 
our  faith  in  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  works 
of  the  Father.  The  world  of  external  evi- 
dence groaned  as  the  sceptics  lorded  over  it 
in  their  pride,  and  made  it  captive  to  the 
building  up  of  the  false,  while  the  Christian 
seemed  afraid  to  approach  it.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Christian  philosopher  had  passed  the 
doors  at  which  he  had  parleyed  with  the 
enemy,  and  entered  the  arcana  of  nature,  ha 
found  it  alive  and  vocal  with  praises  to  the 
great  I  Am. 

Dr.  Dick  has  been  peculiarly  styled  the 
Christian  Philosopher,  firom  his  efforts  to 
demonstrate  the  compatibility  and  harmony 
of  all  true  philosophy  with  the  Christian  plan 
of  redemption  and  the  truth  of  the  life  to 
come,  and  from  the  success  with  which  he  has 
explained  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
inquiries  relative  to  these  subjects  are  so 
varied  and  so  extensive,  that  they  have  led 
this  patient  and  laborious  philosopher  over 
the  whole  fields  of  physical  and  moral  science, 
and  have  brought  him  ever  back  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  God  of  his  salvation.  As  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  moral  language 
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of  science,  Dr.  Dick  has  acquired  a  most 
deservedly  extensiTe  celebrity,  and  has  won 
for  himself  a  high  place  in  the  yeneration  of 
good  men.  The  lives  of  celebrated  men  seem 
in  all  their  early  circumstances  to  be  modelled 
after  one  plan,  and  to  impose  upon  the  biog- 
rapher something  like  a  literary  formula. 

Thomas  Dick  was  bom  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1774,  in  the  HiltoQ  of  Dundee, 
where  his  father,  Mungo  Dick,  a  most  respect- 
able linen-manufacturer,  and  an  exemplary 
and  worthy  member  and  treasurer  of  the 
Secession  Church,  conducted  his  business,  and 
held  a  small  property.  In  those  early  days, 
when  Secession  was  denounced  as  schism  by 
kirkmen,  and  defended  with  polemical  vehe- 
mence as  the  very  true  form  of  faith  by  our 
seceding  fathers,  it  was  difficult  to  find  either 
liberality  or  the  savor  of  much  charity  amongst 
the  brethren.  Mungo  Dick,  however,  had 
more  benevolent  views  of  God's  grace  than 
were  general  in  his  times,  and  he  possessed  a 
more  than  common  erudition.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  authors  on  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history ;  he  had  read  exten- 
sively in  books  of  travel  and  geography,  and 
felt  a  great  interest  in  the  political  events  that 
agitated  Europe  and  America  about  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  as  well  as  those 
missionary  movements  which  had  for  their 
object  the  enlightening  of  the  heathen  with 
the  light  of  the  gospel.  By  this  pious  father, 
and  an  equally  serious  and  pious  mother,  Dr. 
Dick  was  instructed  in  religion  and  in  letters, 
his  mother  having  taught  him  to  read  the 
New  Testament  before  he  entered  any  school. 

The  principles  that  have  maintained  the 
supreme  ascendancy  over  all  the  speculations 
and  labors  of  this  eminent  astronomer,  were 
grounded  in  his  nature  by  those  best  of  teach- 
ers, consistent  parents,  and  in  that  best  of  all 
the  schools  of  religion,  a  truly  Christian 
home;  but  the  tendency  which  in  his  early 
youth  he  exhibited  towards  astronomical 
studies,  seems  to  have  been  fortuitously  de- 
veloped. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1763,  Thomas  Dick, 
then  only  a  boy  al)out  nine  years  of  age,  was 
in  his  father's  garden  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  with  a  maidservant  who  was  folding 
linen,  when,  looking  towards  the  north,  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  **  You  have  never  seen 
lightning  before ;  see,  there's  lightning."  The 
whole  body  of  the  celebrated  meteor,  which 
caused  so  much  wonder  and  alarm  at  that 


period,  and  which  had  until  this  moment  been 
obscured  by  a  cloud,  now  burst  upon  Um 
view;  and  so  sudden  and  powerful  was  tht 
terror  which  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
inspired,  that  both  Thomas  and  the  girl  fell 
prostrate  to  the  ground,  imagining  that  the 
last  day  had  arrived,  and  that  the  earth  was 
to  be  consumed  by  fire.  This  circumstance 
made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  future  astronomer,  and  led  him  eagerij 
to  inquire  for  those  books  that  might  rerea. 
to  him  some  of  the  mysteries  of  astronomy 
and  meteorology. 

A  severe  attack  of  small-pox,  succeeded  hj 
measles,  rendered  the  constitution  of  Dr.  Dick 
very  feeble;  and  his  father's  intention  of 
making  him  a  linen-manufacturer,  precluded 
the  idea  of  his  receiving  a  more  than  ordK 
nar}'  education  ;  yet,  despite  of  the  fra^lity 
of  his  health,  the  mechanical  nature  of  hii 
employments,  and  the  defectiveness  of  hii 
early  education,  he  adventured,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  upon  the  study  of  one  of  the 
most  sublime  and  abstruse  of  the  phyaieal 
sciences.  By  dint  of  much  carefulness,  and 
after  several  disappointments,  he  saved  m 
much  money  as  purchased  Martin's  **  Gentle- 
man and  Ladies'  Philosophy,"  and  with  thb 
guide  he  began  to  explore  the  paths  of  the 
planets,  and  to  note  the  positions  of  the  start. 
He  constructed  a  little  wooden  desk,  which  be 
placed  with  an  open  book  upon  his  loom,  and 
while  his  feet  and  hands  set  the  treddlet  in 
motion,  and  drove  the  clattering  shuttle  acroti 
the  loom,  his  eyes  followed  the  lines  of  his 
favorite  page.  He  also  contrived  a  machme, 
and  ground  for  himself  lenses  1-2, 1-4, 1-10^ 
and  even  1-20  of  an  inch  focus,  for  simple  and 
compound  microscopes ;  and,  in  order  that  ha 
might  construct  telescopes,  he  purchased  from 
the  old  dames  in  his  neighborhood  all  their 
supernumerary  spectacle-glasses,  and,  fixing 
these  in  pasteboard  tubes,  began  to  maka 
observations  upon  the  heavenly  bodies.  Un* 
able  to  determine  the  position  of  Satam, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  behold,  and  having 
no  earlier  cosmography  than  an  old  oue  of 
date  1701,  which  he  had  purchased,  Thomae 
Dick  calculated  all  the  revolutions  that  the 
planet  had  made  from  that  period,  and 
determined  its  locality.  Springing  from  bed 
one  morning  before  sunrise,  all  anxiety  and 
hope,  he  directed  his  pasteboard  telescope 
with  its  magnifying  power  of  thirty  towardi 
the  point  in  the  heavens  which  he  had  fixed, 
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and  applied  his  eye  to  it.  There,  sure  enough, 
•hone  Saturn  in  all  his  glory,  and  round  him 
beamed  the  luminous  belt.  The  young  as- 
tronomer was  in  raptures;  and  in  order  to 
drink  deeper  draughts  of  joy  by  the  aid  of 
his  machine,  he  turned  it  towards  the  stars, 
when  lo !  luminous  belts  on  belts  encircled  the 
ethereal  hosts.  The  disappointment  and 
chagrin  of  the  young  star-gazer  may  be 
imagined,  when  he  discoTered  those  zones  to 
be  illusions  produced  by  his  telescope. 

While  Thomas  Dick  progressed  in  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he 
assuredly  did  not  advance  in  excellence  as  a 
weaver ;  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  neglect 
his  ostensible  duties  without  parental  criticism 
and  reprehension.  As  he  labored  to  construct 
his  telescopes,  his  mother  would  exclaim,  "  O 
Tam,  Tam !  ye  remind  me  o'  the  folk  o*  whilk 
the  prophet  speaks,  *  who  weary  themselves  in 
the  fire  for  very  vanity ;  * "  while  his  father 
would  shake  his  head  and  say,  "  I  ken  nae 
what  t'  dae  wi'  that  laddie  Tam,  for  he  seems 
t'  care  for  naething  but  books  and  glasses.  I 
•aw  him  the  ither  day  lying  on  the  green  try- 
ing to  turn  the  steeple  o'  St.  Andi'ew's  Kirk 
upeide  down  wi'  his  telescopes.^  The  good 
man  had  sense  enough,  however,  not  to  fight 
with  the  bent  of  the  boy's  mind,  and  at  six- 
teen years  of  age  Thomas  Dick  became  as- 
•istant  teacher  in  a  school,  and  began  the 
•tudy  of  Latin,  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
university.  In  this  situation  he  was  allowed 
by  his  father  to  indulge,  as  far  as  he  was  able 
his  passion  for  books,  and  amongst  others  he 
acquired  the  third  edition  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica'' — an  expensive  and  rare 
purchase  for  one  so  young,  and  in  his  posi- 
tion. 

In  1794  he  became  a  student  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  spring  of  1795 
was  nominated  teacher  to  the  Orphan's  Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh.  He  continued  two  years 
in  this  situation,  and  then  resigned  it,  in  order 
to  pursue  his  academical  studies.  About  this 
period  the  mind  of  Dr.  Dick  began  to  be  im- 
pressed with  serious  religious  views,  and  the 
•tudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  works  upon 
divinity  and  theological  criticism,  engrossed 
much  of  his  thought  and  attention. 

In  the  November  of  1797  he  was  invited  to 
teach  the  school  of  Dubbieside,  near  Leven, 
in  Fife.  From  Dubbieside  he  removed  to  a 
•chool  at  the  Path  of  Condie,  in  Perthshire, 
where  he  began  to  write  and  publish  essays 


upon  those  particular  subjects  which  had  en- 
grossed his  most  particular  attention  during 
all  the  leisure  hours  that  he  could  find  from 
his  regular  studies.  In  November,  1800,  he 
was  again  invited  to  resume  his  situation  in 
the  Orphans'  Hospital ;  and  in  1801,  having 
gone  through  the  regular  curriculum  of  a  sii>- 
dent  of  divinity  for  the  Secession  Church,  he 
obtained  his  license  and  began  to  preach. 
For  several  years  he  officiated  in  the  capac- 
ity of  preacher  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land; but  on  being  warmly  invited,  by  the 
Kev.  J.  Jamieson  and  his  session,  to  superin- 
tend a  school  connected  with  the  Secession 
Church  at  ^lethven,  he  accepted  the  call.  In 
this  provincial  situation  Dr.  Dick  instituted 
classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  to  th« 
people.  He  formed  a  library,  now  number- 
ing about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  estab- 
lished what  may  be  termed  the  model  Me- 
chanics Institute  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Dick  proposed,  in  the  London  Monthly 
Magazine^  the  foundation  of  tiiose  institu- 
tions, six  years  before  any  one  was  established 
in  this  country.  After  ten  years  of  gratifying 
labor  in  Methven,  he  removed  to  Perth  to  an 
educational  establishment  there ;  and  during 
ten  other  years,  taught,  studied,  and  wrote, 
finally  building  his  little  cottage  on  the  high 
grounds  of  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee, 
and  retiring  in  1827  to  his  prophet-chamber 
there,  to  hold  communion  with  the  stars. 
The  little  plot  of  ground  around  his  lofty 
dwelling  was  a  barren,  irregular  spot,  where 
nothing  would  grow,  until  eight  thousand 
wheelbarrow  loads  of  soil  had  been  laid  upon 
its  surface  by  the  indefatigable  savant  himself. 
The  situation  of  the  doctor's  house  was  isolated 
and  elevated,  and  his  motives  for  building  it 
there  produced  a  great  deal  of  wonder  and 
speculation  amongst  the  country  people 
around.  Finally,  however,  it  was  agreed 
amongst  them  that  he  wished  to  be  "  near 
the  stars."  The  first  work  published  at 
Broughty  Ferry  was  the  "Philosophy  of  a 
Future  State,"  which  appeared  in  1828,  and 
has  reached  to  its  fiRh  edition.  Previously, 
however,  the  "Christian  Philo8oi)her "  had 
appeared,  and  ten  editions,  at  least,  of  that 
work  have  been  issued.  On  the  top  of  the 
doctor's  house,  a  room  with  openings  to  th# 
four  cardinal  points,  waa  fitted  up  as  an  ob- 
servatory, and  in  this  was  placed  his  numerous 
and  valuable  assortment  of  philo80])hical  in- 
struments; and  here  did  he  make  those  ou- 
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merous  obscrrations  that  are  described  in  his 
voluminous  writings. 

In  1837  Dr.  Dick  visited  London,  where  he 
published  his  "  Celestial  Scenery/'  about  the 
same  period  visiting  Boulogne,  Paris,  Ver- 
sailles, and  other  celebrated  French  cities. 
In  Paris  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  observatories  and  colleges ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge he  was  accorded  the  same  privilege. 
Dr.  Dick,  although  almost  totally  a  man  of 
science,  has  often  exercised  his  functions  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  he  has  never 
allowed  sectarianism  to  prevent  him  from  do- 
ing so  to  any  denomination  of  evangelical 
Christians  that  might  invite  him.  Jlis  labors, 
however,  have  been  more  scientific  than  relig- 
ious— more  illustrative  of  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  God  in  the  economy  of  nature 
than  in  the  economy  of  salvation — but  at  the 
same  time  all  tending  to  demonstrate  the  har- 
mony of  a  plan  of  immortality  and  redemp- 
tion with  the  attributes  of  God  which  are 
displayed  in  his  physical  works. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  voluntarily  and 
tmanimouKly  conferred  on  Dr.  Dick  by  the 
senatus  academicus  of  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, stale  of  New  York,  and  the  diploma 
was  sent  to  this  country  without  expense, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague 
of  Albany. 

In  1849,  a  severe  illness  reduced  the  vener- 
able doctor  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,*  but 
by  the  goodness  of  God*s  providence  he  has 
recovered  and  still  remains  upon  the  earth  to 
hear  the  echoes  of  the  grateful  praises  that 
come  back  to  him  from  hearts  that  he  has 
elevated,  and  intellects  that  he  has  conduced 
to  sanctify.  Tens  of  thousands  of  volumes  of 
this  venerable  philosopher's  prelections  have 
been  distributed  amongst  the  people,  opening 
up  to  them  the  minute  beauties  of  the  micro- 
scopic world,  and  raising  them  up  to  contem- 
plate the  majesty  of  the  starry  firmament. 
He  has  traced  the  history  and  character  of  all 
the  varied  tribes  of  men  in  the  world,  in  order 
to  show  the  inherent  wickedness  of  man  in 
nature,  and  the  necessity  for  that  moral,  as 
well  as  spiritual  regeneration,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  an  acceptance  of  the  gospel.  He 
has  deduced  from  the  flower-pollen  groves,  in 
which  the  animalcules  sport  their  ephemeral 
lives,  arguments  in  favor  of  that  harmony  and 
love  which  impelled  Jehovah  to  develop  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  religion.    From 

*  This  memoir  was  written  during  his  lifetime. 


the  most  minute  articulations  in  the  g^it 
world  of  creation,  he  has  ascended  logically 
to  the  roost  sublime  altitudes  of  Jehorah'i 
character,  tracing  at  every  step  an  incompre- 
hensible but  visible  intelligence,  and  elevating 
the  views  of  God,  and  deepening  the  admira- 
tion of  the  pious  believer.  The  labors  of  Dr. 
Dick  have  been  principally  exegetical,  but  ha 
has  not  the  less  on  that  account  been  an 
original  observer.  Many  of  the  observationa 
in  his  astronomical  works  were  original,  and 
all  were  verified  by  actual  personal  survey. 
Eleven  goodly-sized  works,  besides  numerous 
essays  and  pamphlets,  have  proceeded  from 
the  prolific  pen  of  this  venerable  man ;  and 
they  have  conduced  more  to  benefit  society 
than  to  enrich  their  author.  Yet  Dr.  Dick 
although  called  upon  to  exercise  the  virtue  of 
self-sacrifice  in  his  declining  years  to  an  ex- 
tent seldom  demanded  of  the  benevolent  and 
kind,  and  although  he  must  be  conscious  that 
he  has  deserved  from  society  the  provision  of 
ease  and  comfort  in  his  old  age,  has  nefer 
complained  of  the  niggardliness  of  fortune, 
nor  of  the  hardness  of  his  fate.  He  has 
shrunk,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  an  exalted 
and  refined  mind,  from  any  expression  that 
might  imply  dissatisfaction  with  the  estate 
Providence  has  assigned  to  him,  and  has  seen 
with  pain,  yet  not  without  gratitude,  the  efforts 
made  by  those  whom  he  had  morally  and  bh 
tellectually  benefited  to  ameliorate  his  tem- 
poral condition.  The  worldly  position  of  Dr. 
Dick,  according  to  the  conversation  of  tba 
world  has  been  an  humble  one.  His  whole 
life  has  been  spent  in  instructing  mankind 
with  his  tongue  and  pen,  and  consequently 
the  reward  of  senates  or  the  applause  of 
courts  has  not  been  his.  The  teacher  pinea 
while  the  warrior  triumphs.  Truly,  however 
— and  this  truth  is  strengthened,  if  possible, 
by  association — the  position  of  men  like  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  Dr.  Dick  transcends  all 
other  worldly  conditions.  Poor  teachers  wera 
Plato  and  Homer  of  old,  and  now  the  bright- 
ness of  their  names  endures,  while  the  names 
of  Achilles  and  Hector  are  remembered  only 
as  the  children  of  the  poet's  fancy.  Thia 
honor  and  glory  of  the  warrior  arc  not  such 
as  will  pass  with  him  beyond  the  bourne  of 
life;  they  are  compatible  with  none  of  th« 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity;  but  he  who 
has  been  devotedly,  in  all  humbleness  of 
heart,  a  blessing  to  mankind,  will  have  tha 
reward  of  the  blessed  in  the  fulness  of  God*s 
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presence.  He  who  labors  much  for  the  weal 
of  man,  passes  necessarily  the  greater  amount 
of  his  days  in  personal  obscurity.  He  has 
no  time  to  indulge  in  the  ostensible  triumphs 
which  are  accorded  to  the  worldly  and  the 
proud.  He  enjoys,  however,  the  communion 
of  those  who  can  appreciate  his  labors ;  and 
this  communion  with  the  most  gifted  men  in 
Europe  and  America  has  been  enjoyed  by 
the  venerable  philosopher  Dr.  Dick,  who,  in 
his  little  rock-based  cottage,  has  scanned  the 
starry  firmament  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
microcosm,  and  has  revealed  to  an  admiring 
people  the  beauty  of  the  ways  of  God. 

[We  append  the  article  on  Dr.  Dick  contained 
in  AIIibone*8  Dictionary  of  Authors,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  information  it  gives,  but  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  excellent  work.] 

Dick,  Rev.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  1>74-1857,  b. 
near  Dundee,  Scotland,  nobly  earned  the  dig- 
nified title  attached  to  one  of  his  excellent 
volumes, — The  Christian  Philosopher.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  after  completing  his  studies,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Secession  Church.  Much  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  teaching,  for  which 
elevated  and  philanthropic  calling  few  men 
have  been  better  fitted.  An  interesting  notice 
of  this  venerated  benefactor  of  his  race  will 
be  found  in  Professor  C.  D.  Cleveland's  (a 
personal  and  attached  friend  of  Dr.  Dick) 
English  Literature  of  the  19th  Century,  in 
which  work  we  find  the  following  list  of  Dr. 
Dick's  publications: — 

1.  The  Christian  Philosopher,  or  the  Con- 
nection of  Science  with  Religion,  1823.  2. 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  an  Illustration 
of  the  Moral  Laws  of  the  Universe,  1825. 
S.  The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,  1828. 
4.  The  Improvement  of  Society  by  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge.  5.  On  the  Mental 
Illumination  and  Moral  Improvement  of  Man- 
kind, 1835.  6.  Christian  Beneficence  con- 
trasted with  Covetousness,  1836.  7.  Celestial 
Scenery,  1838.  8.  The  Sidereal  Heavens, 
1840.  9.  The  Practical  Astronomer,  1845. 
10.  The  Solar  System,  1846.  11.  The  At- 
mosphere and  Atmospherical  Phenomena, 
1848.  12.  The  Telescope  and  Microscope, 
1851.  Several  of  these  works  have  been 
trans,  into  other  languages,  and  the  Solar 
System  into  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Dick  has  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  Messrs.  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle  of  Philadel- 
phia pub.  in  1850  a  uniform  edition  of  Dr. 


Dick's  works  in  10  vols.  12mo.  Messrs.  Ap- 
plegate  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati  also  publish  a  fin« 
edition,  complete  in  2  vols.  r.  8vo.  We  have 
before  us  commendatory  notices  of  Dr.  Dick's 
volumes  from  no  less  than  twenty-three  Brit- 
ish periodicals.  From  these  we  extract  th« 
following : — 
Notice  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion : — 

**  In  discussing  these  interesting  and  im- 
portant topics.  Dr.  Dick  assumes  the  truth  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  taking  nature  and 
revelation  as  the  stand,  endeavors  to  show  the 
philosophy — in  other  words,  the  reasonable- 
ness— of  what  has  been  done,  so  as  to  justify 
the  ways  qf  God  to  man.  The  design  of  such 
a  work  is  lofty  and  benignant,  and  Dr.  Dick 
has  brought  to  his  great  argument  a  vast 
amount  of  illustration  and  proof,  presented  in 
a  style  condensed  and  perspicuous,  and  im- 
bued with  the  feeling  appropriate  to  such  a 
theme.  We  commend  it  earnestly  to  the 
general  reader,  and  not  less  so  to  the  Christian 
preacher.  Such  modes  of  dealing  with  the 
foundation  of  things  need  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  our  pulpits." — British  QuaHerly  i?#- 
view. 

Notices  of  Celestial  Scenery : — 

"  This  familiar  explanation  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phenomena  is  well  calculated  to  un- 
fold the  wonders  of  astronomy  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  that 
science;    while  those  who   have  learned  its 

f)rinciples  will  derive  pleasure  from  the  specu- 
ations  on  the  difierent  aspects  of  our  system, 
as  viewed  from  the  sun  and  the  several 
planets." — Lon,  Athencetim. 

''An  admirable  book  to  nut  into  the  hands 
of  youth  and  general  readers." — Lon.  Lite' 
rary  Gazette, 

"  This  is  an  admirable  book,  not  more  valu- 
able for  the  excellence  of  its  intention,  than 
for  the  taste,  right  feeling,  and  manly  simplio- 
ity  of  its  execution.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  readable  books  we  ever  had  in 
our  hands." — Glasgow  Chronicle, 

"  Dr.  Dick  is  not  a  mere  collector  of  th« 
opinions  of  others;  but  one  who  has  though! 
and  investigated  for  himself." — Lon.  Evangel- 
ical Magazine, 

Notices  of  the  Sidereal  Heavens : — 

/'  A  very  interesting  compilation,  made  by 
a  practical  man,  and  one  wliich  we  can  have 
no  fear  of  recommending  as  a  fit  sequel  to 
the  Celestial  Scenery  of  the  same  author." — 
Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review, 

"  The  grandeur  of  our  author's  conceptions^ 
the  beauty  of  his  style,  the  rationality  of  his 
conclusions,  equally  charm  the  mind.  We 
most  unhesitatingly  recommend  our  readers 
to  treat  themselves  with  the  gratification  of 
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S'ruung  this  sublime  book.  Our  inthor  it  a  [ 
hristUn  phUosopheT." — Zon.  Herald  of\ 
Peact.  -      I 

"  A  popular  work  on  Bslronomy,  in  irhich  i 
the  author  addreuea  himseir  to  genera!  itu-  < 
dents  rather  than  to  BcienliGc  readers  r  anil 
he  Torther  improres  hi*  design  by  turning  the ; 
thoughts  of  all  touardH  the  omnipotent  Deiry.  \ 
whose  vorka  he  describes  as  far  as  they  are  i' 
cogniiable  hy  human  faculties." — Lon.  Litr.-  j 
rary  Oazette. 

"No  one  can  peruse  this  Tolums  wilhcul 
being  inspired  witu  profound  admiration  and  j 
awe,  and  filled  willi  emotions  of  deep  humiliij 
and  reverence.  The  trork  is  characterized  hy 
profound  and  cinborsle  research,  suited  to  Ific 
high  and  imposing  theme,  and  ii  pervaded  bv 
a  reverential  spirit  towards  the  miBhty  Arclif- 
tect  We  un lies! ta tin gly  commend  the  wotIi 
to  the  perusal  of  every  class."  —  Scottish 
Pilot. 

"  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  reada- 
ble or  instructive  work.  He  who  has  fairly 
mastered  its  contents  will  find  himself  a  sort 
of  living  enc}'clopedia  of  astronomical  facts. 
It  is  pervaded,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  piety  towards  that  Being 
whose  celestial  architecture  it  is  the  authoi's 
oliject  to  bring  before  the  wondering  and 
adoring  mind  of  the  reader." — Qrant't  Jotir- 


"  A  treatise  of  singular  merit  and  interMt, 
which  cannot  be  rend  without  largely  initruct- 
ing  the  understanding,  and  deeply  impreatiug 
and  affecting  the  heart." — A'ew  OonnacioH 
litagaeine. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  truly  excellent  treatin. 
In  every  part  it  coraes  forcibly  home  to  lb« 

i'udgment  and  conscience  of  the  reader.  .  .  , 
he  style  of  Dr.  Dick  is  correct,  dignified,  and 
impressive.  The  merit  of  the  work  Un  in  ita 
eminent  adaptation  for  usefulness.  It  ts  k 
manly,  Judicious,  and  scriptural  atatement  of 
the  reasons  and  grounds  of  liberality  of  coi>- 
duct." — General  Baptist  Repository. 

"We  hope  that  wliat  has  not  already  been 
effected  by  sober  argument  and  solemn   ap- 

Ecals,  win  result  in  this  case  from  what  maj 
s  regarded  as  a  volume  of  practical  evidence, 
in  which  the  working  of  theseantagonist  prin- 
ciples is  fairlv  set  forth." — Lon.  Eclee.  Bet. 
See  also  Chris.  Month.  Spec.,  ix.  149,  (bf 
DcniaoD  Olmstead.) 

[The  readers  of  the  Living  Age  will  remember 
[lie  interest  excited  both  in  England  and  America, 
by  the  statement  that  this  useful  nan  was  In  hli 
old  age  without  meaQS  of  lupporL  SubKripUoo* 
were  slartcd  to  remove  this  stain  from  tlia  Chri^ 
tinn  worlJ,  and  wo  had  Ibo  honor  of  conveying  tlw 
offerings  of  our  roadcn  upon  SBVoral  occaskiD*. 
1'bis  wns  only  stopped  by  ft  public  HCknowledf- 
ment  from  Dr.  Dick,  nccompanied  by  asUlMMMt 
that  he  had  received  enough.] 


It  is  said,  we  bolicro,  in  Sonfhcy's  "  Hi8tor7 
«f  Methodism,"  that  Whileficld's  preaching  did 
not  produce  such  cstravagonco  in  his  hearers  as 
Wesley's ;  yet  the  former  states  that  a  complaint 
was  made  lo  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  that  lie 
drove  fifteen  people  mnd  by  his  first  sermon. 
On  the  whole  we  lliink  Southey's  remnrk  to  bo 
correct  (though,  as  an  orator,  Whitofield  was 
unileniablj  superior  to  Wesley),  and  this  may 
probablv  bo  accounted  for  by  tbo  fnct  that 
Wliitofiold's  Calvnuism  wns  amoro  conlompla- 
tivo  motaphvsical  doctrine  than  the  Gomi-Armin- 
iaoism  of  Wesley.  The  latter,  too,  far  more 
often  enlarged  apon  the  fuiuro  lonurcs  of  tho 
wicked  than  upon  the  happiness  of  tlio  blessed, 
and  the  fearful  menaces  which  he  heaped  to- 
gether from  scattered  texts  of  Scripture  might 
well  liQve  strange  effects  open  wciik  bodies  and 
weaker  minds  when  nrgcd  with  such  marvctlous 
rorco  and  cfFceta  as  Wesley  bnd  at  his  command. 
Vet  wo  question  if  any  event  in  Wesley's  tifu 
eqnulled  the  awfulncEs  of  the  following  occur. 
rcnce  mentioned  in  tho  Coronet  andtho  Cross,  on 
memorial  of  tbo  Bight  lion.  Sclina  Countess  of 
Duntingdon. 

On  one  of  ihcBO  occasions,  Wliitcficid  mounted 
tho  scaffold  to  address  n  very  largo  asscnibly. 
Ue  silently  prayed  for  a  few  mmaica ,  then 


glanced  at  the  people,  and  fervently  implond 
(he  Divine  blessing  lo  rest  upon  them.  With 
deep  solemnity  ho  announced  tho  Icxt,  "  It  is 
appointed  nnto  men  once  to  die,  bat  after  thii 
[bo  judgment."  Aficr  a  short  pause  he  wa> 
about  to  proceed,  when  a  wild,  terrifying  shriek 
issued  from  the  centra  of  the  congregalioo. 
Alarm  seized  tho  asscnililcd  multitude  j  White- 
field  stopped  ;  and  Mr.  Grimstmw  hastened  to 
the  spot.  IIo  Boon  after  pressed  through  th* 
crowd  to  tho  scaffold,  and  cried  out  with  a  voic* 
rendered  peculiarly  impressive  bv  tho  inteositr 
of  bis  feelings,  "  Brother  Wliitcficid  I  yon  stand 
amongst  tho  dead  and  tho  dying — an  immortal 
soul  has  been  called  into  eternity — the  dcstroyinf 
angel  is  passing  over  the  congregation.  Cry 
aloud  and  eparo  not!"  Tho  awful occarrenoa 
was  made  known  to  the  people,  and  alter  a  few 
moments'  silence,  Whiicfield  once  more  ai^ 
nounccd  his  Icxt.  Again  n  loud,  piercing  cry 
proceeded  from  the  spot  where  Lady  Iluntingdon 
and  Lady  Margaret  Ingliam  were  standing.  A 
thrill  of  horror  ran  throu}:li  tho  asscmblv  when 
it  was  announceil  ihat  a  second  person  had  fsJIen 
a  victim  to  the  king  of  terrors.  It  wna  soma 
lime  before  the  constcma [ion  had  sufficiently  sub- 
sided (o  enable  WhitcGcld  to  pi-occcd  with  bli 
sermon. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— HAINAULT  FOREST. 


Hainault  Forest!  What  a  delightfully 
romantic  name  !  What  ideas  it  conjures  up 
of  grassy  glades  amid  old,  old  trees  frequented 
by  owls  and  squirrels,  with  violets  and  prim- 
roses growing  at  their  roots,  and  hares  and 
rabbits  slipping  here  and  there  through  the 
fern,  and  groups  of  startled  deer  rushing 
across  and  out  of  sight,  and  wood-i)igeon8 
cooing  afar  off,  no  one  can  exactly  say  where. 
But  where  is  Hainault  Forest  ?  There  was 
a  Sir  John  de  Hainault  in  olden  times,  of 
whom  Froissart  tells  pleasant  stories — how 
that  he  was  a  handsome,  brave  young  knight, 
wnndrously  taken  in  by  cunning  Queen  Isa- 
bella, wife  of  our  Edward  the  Second,  to 
whom  he  swore  fealty,  and  in  whose  cause  he 
came  over  from  Flanders  with  ever  so  many 
gallant  soldiers  to  fight  in  her  defence. 

Well,  but  that  brave  young  Sir  John  de 
Hainault  had  nothing  to  do,  maybe,  with  our 
Hainault  Forest.  The  province  of  Hainault 
is  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  Hainault  Forest  is 
close  on  the  skirts  of  smoky  London. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe,"  said  John,  "  that 
in  former  time  the  whole  county  of  Essex  was 
one  immense  forest ;  yet  such,  Mr.  Bolter  tells 
me,  was  really  the  case.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  its  boundaries  were 
greatly  diminished,  its  extent  was  estimated 
at  sixty  thousand  acres,  forty-eight  thousand 
erf  which  have  been  since  inclosed,  leaving 
twelve  thousand  acres  of  waste  and  woodland. 

•*  You  know,  Ellen,  we  were  lately  reading 
■n  account  of  the  famous  Fairlop  oak,  and 
how  its  branches  formerly  overspread  a  circuit 
of  three  hundred  feet.  A  fair  used  to  be  held 
in  its  honor,  and  under  its  shade,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  when  the  days  are  long  and  the 
weather  is  generally  ])leasant  enough.  Many 
a  loving  couple  has  doubtless  strayed  among 
the  green  glades  and  alleys  thereabouts  at 
■uch  times,  and  many  a  sociable  party  has 
been  grouped  round  a  cold  pigeon-pie  in  the 
•hade,  and  many  a  girl  has  munched  ginger- 
bread and  many  a  boy  blown  his  p>enny  whistle 
under  that  old  oak.  Had  this  been  all,  it 
would  have  been  harmless  enough ;  but  un- 
happily drinking  and  gaming  became  the  two 
prominent  features  of  this  fair,  as  they  do  of 
most.  On  Fairlop  Sunday,  1839,  seventy-two 
gambling-tables  and  a  hundred  and  seven 
drinking-booths  were  counted  round  about 
the  spot  where  the  old  oak  once  flourished — 
Cor  it  has  long  tince  been  cut  down,  and  the 


pulpit  of  St  Pancras  church  was  constructed 
of  the  timber.  Earlier  in  the  year,  when  the 
trees  are  clothed  in  green,  a  belter  place  for 
a  gypsying  party  than  Epping  Forest  can 
hardly  be  imagined ;  and  one  does  not  wonder 
that  numbers  of  vans  with  their  looped-up 
curtains  and  gay  streamers,  filled  with  joyous 
men,  women,  and  children,  not  forgetting 
well-packed  baskets  of  provisions,  should 
briskly  trot  along  the  road  to  the  sound  of 
flute,  honit  and  fiddle,  amid  shouts  and  shrill 
huzzas.  On  arriving  at  the  forest  they  drive 
up  to  some  well-known  public-house,  alight, 
form  into  small  parties,  and  straggle  off,  some 
one  way,  some  another,  as  the  fancy  takes 
them  ;  some  leaping  over  bushes,  some  sling- 
ing at  boles  of  trees,  some  chasing  squirrels, 
some  sitting  in  the  shade,  or  straying  along  in 
harmonious  chat,  till  summoned  to  dine  on  the 
grass." 

"  Pleasant  enough,  too,**  said  Ellen. 

"  Pleasant  enough,  only  not  so  innocent  on 
a  Sunday  as  on  a  week-day,"  interposed  Mr. 
Bolter. 

"  Still,  when  you  consider,"  said  John,,"  how 
many  poor  fellows  at  that  side  of  London  arc 
shut  up  at  their  looms  from  morning  to  night 
in  close  lodgings,  you  cannot  much  wonder  at 
their  wishing  to  inflate  their  lungs  with  a  little 
fresh  air  one  day  in  seven — as  I  could  not 
help  thinking  this  morning  while  the  lark  sang 
over  our  heads  and  the  thrush  and  blackbird 
from  the  bushes.  Every  minute  my  step  grew 
more  elastic,  I  drew  up  my  head,  threw  for- 
ward my  chest,  and  felt  twice  the  man  I  was 
at  starting !  After  walking  a  considerable 
way,  the  road  was  becoming  rather  lonely, 
when  suddenly  a  wild-looking  gypsy-man 
sprang  out  upon  us  from  behind  a  bush." 

"  Dear  me !  "  exclaimed  Ellen. 

"  He  had  a  small  tattered  piece  of  printed 
paper  in  his  hand ;  and,  holding  it  close  to* 
Mr.  Bolter's  face,  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a 
row  of  large  letters,  and  said,  eagerly,  *  What 
are  those  ? ' 

*'  *  Selling  off,'  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

"•Thank  you,  thank  you,*  said  he,  grate- 
fully ;  *  perhaps  you  will  read  me  the  whole 
line.' 

"  *  Selling  off  under  prime  cost.' 

"'Thank  you,  thank  you!'  and  away  he 
was  darting,  when  Mr.  Bolter  said,  *  May  I 
ask,  my  good  friend,  for  what  purpose  you  in- 
quired ? ' 
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**  *  Certainly/  said  he,  looking  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  kind  tone  and  expression.  '  I 
am  tr}'ing  to  learn  to  read ;  and,  haying  nei- 
ther book  nor  teacher,  I  sometimes  stand  be- 
side a  finger-post  till  some  one  goes  by,  and 
then  ask  them  the  name  of  the  letters  com- 
posing one  or  two  short  words.*  You  cannot 
think  how  pleased  I  was  to  find  I  could  read 
"  To  London." ' 

**  *  You  must  be  a  spirited,  perseTering  fel- 
low,' cried  Mr.  Bolter  to  encounter  so  many 
difficulties  with  so  few  encouragements.  How 
is  it  you  can  get  neither  book  nor  teacher  ? ' 

"'Ah,'  said  he,  with  a  half-melancholy 
smile,  '  I  am  one  of  a  despised  race.  Who 
would  teach  the  poor  gypsy  ?  ' 

"  •  /  would ! '  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  •  Would  you  ? '  cried  he,  joyfully.  *  Then 
give  me  a  lesson  at  once.' 

**  *  I  am  pressed  for  time  now,'  said  Mr. 
Bolter,  *  for  I  want  to  reach  a  given  place  by 
a  certain  time;  but  come,  walk  along  with  us 
a  little  way,  and  we  can  talk  as  we  go.' 

"  The  gypsy  cheerfully  complied. 

"  *  Is  there  any  particular  book  you  want  to 
read,'  continued  Mr.  Bolter,  *  that  makes  you 
80  desirous  to  learn  ?  ' 

"  *  Certainly  there  ia,'  replied  the  gvpsy. 

"  *  What  is  it  ?  ' 

"  *  Why — it  escapes  me  at  this  moment,  but 
yet  I  am  told  it  contains  a  good  deal  about 
my  ancestors.  It  is  called — hum  ! — I  shall 
Ibrget  my  own  name  next ! ' 

•*  *  What  i>  your  name  ?  ' 

"  *  Pharaoh.' 

'*  I  confess  I  started. 

**  *  Pharaoh  Smith,'  continued  the  gypsy. 
(What  a  come-down !)  *  I  am  descended 
irom  King  Pharaoh.' 

***  There  are  many  kings  called  Pharaoh, 
my  good  friend.' 

*•  *  Well,  I'm  descended  from  one  of  them 
— perhaps  from  all.  That  makes  me  so  anx- 
ious to  read  the  book,  because  I  think  I  may 
find  in  it  something  to  my  advantage.' 

"  *  That  you  are  pretty  sure  to  do  if  the 
book  be  wlial  1  think — the  Bible  ! ' 

"•Tlmi's  the  very  name!*  cried  Pharaoh, 
with  delight,  *0h,  do  teach  me  to  read  it! 
I'll  shoe  jour  horse,  if  you  have  one,  for  noth- 
ing.' 

•*»  Without  shoeing  my  horse  (which  I  have 
not),  you  uhall  learn  of  me  to  read  if  we  can 
but  fix  on  time  and  place  suitable  for  us  both ; 

*  Authentic. 


but,  if  I  give  you  a  reading-lesson  at  all  to- 
day, it  must  be  a  very  short  one.  Come  with 
us,  however,  where  we  are  going — to  a  certain 
spot  in  the  forest  where  I  shall  hold  a  meet- 
ing for  all  who  like  to  come  and  read  some  of 
the  very  book  you  want  to  read  so  much  your- 
self.    Will  you?' 

** '  Thankfully ! '  replied  the  gypsy ;  and,  as 
we  walked  onward,  Mr.  Bolter  began  to  teach 
him  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
by  rote,  in  their  regular  order.  Presently  we 
came  up  to  a  small  river  or  brook,  beside 
which  a  man  and  boy  were  fishing.  <  I  must 
speak  to  this  couple,'  said  Mr.  Bolter,  quietly. 
'  Go  you  forward  together,  and  continue  the 
alphabet,'  and  I  will  join  you  in  a  few  minutes.' 
We  did  so,  and,  therefore,  of  course  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  passed." 

"  But  I  can,"  interposed  Mr.  Bolter,  who 
for  some  time  had  felt  inclined  to  chime  in. 
"  I  offered  the  man  a  tract,  and  observed,  I 
was  sorry  to  see  him  fishing  on  a  Sunday. 
He  replied,  he  was  confined  to  a  close  work- 
shop all  the  week,  and  thought  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  getting  a  little  fresh  air  on  that 
day.  I  observed,  there  was  no  harm  in  fresh 
air,  but  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  fishing  with  limitations. 
Some  of  Jesus  Christ's  disciples  were  fisher^ 
men,  but  they  did  not  pursue  their  calling  OQ 
the  Sabbath.  He  replied,  he  did  not  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ.  *  Ah,'  said  I,  *  we  none  of 
us  can  believe  that  of  which  we  know  nothing; 
and  perhaps  you  know  little  enough  of  HimJ 

*  I  have  read  the  New  Testament,'  replied  be^ 
carelessly.  '  And  remember  that  passage^ 
doubtless,'  said  I,  *  where  he  called  his  di»- 
ciples  away  from  their  fishing,  saying,  bt 
would  make  them  fishers  of  men.  And  jret, 
in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  their  calling,  he  twice 
vouchsafed  them  a  miraculous  draught,  inso- 
much that  their  net  brake.' 

'* '  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that,'  said  he^ 
with  some  impatience. 
**  *  Know,  and  yet  do  not  believe,'  said  L 

*  How  comes  that  ? ' 

"  He  was  silent. 

"  •  Come,*  said  I,  putting  my  Testament  into 
\  his  hand,  open  at   the  first  chapter  of  8t» 
I  John's  Gospel,  '  tell  me  how  do  you  under- 
stand that  ? ' 

**  He  looked  annoyed,  but  took  it  in  his  haa^ 
and  soon  returned  it  to  me.    *  I  confess,'  said 
he,  *  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all.' 
« •  Ah,  my  friend,*  said  I.  •  I  expected  to 
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find  it  so ;  and  why  ?  It  is  written,  **  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  reason  this  book  is  foolishness  to  you, 
is  because  you  are  as  yet  only  what  the  Scrip- 
tures call  a  natural  man,  however  clever,  as  a 
natural  man,  you  may  be/ 

"  *  And  pray,  what  are  you  ?  *  said  he,  with 
an  air  of  pique. 

"  *  A  fisher  for  souU\  replied  I,  quickly, 
'and  therefore  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  my 
calling,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  when  fishing  for 
you !  * 

" « Ah !  I  shan't  bite,  though,'  said  he,  play- 
ing with  his  rod. 

"  *  Many  a  fish  thinks  that  before  he's 
caught,'  replied  I,  cheerfully.  '  Come,  put  up 
your  tackle  and  come  along  with  me.  I'll 
show  you  better  sport  than  that.' 

"  *  Where  ? '  said  he,  irresolutely. 

**  *  Where  I  fish  for  souls.' 

«  « Well— if  I  do,  it  will  only  be  for  a  bit  of 
a  lark—' 

'' '  For  a  lark  or  no  lark,  come  along.' 

•*  •  Let's  go,  father,'  says  the  boy. 

" '  Come  along,  then,'  said  he  briskly  col- 
lecting his  things  together,  '  the  fish  won't 
bite  herCf  at  any  rate,  to-day,  and  we  may  as 
well  have  sport  of  one  kind  or  other.' 

*' '  And  I've  a  pleasant  companion  to  intro- 
duce you  to,  a  little  in  advance,'  said  I. 

**  *  Oh,  well,  all  the  better,'  said  he,  his 
good-humor  rapidly  rising,  *I  like  a  good 
companion  any  day  of  the  week.'  " 

"  Much  obliged  for  the  compliment,"  said 
John,  laughing.  ''I'm  afraid  it  was  only  a 
bait  for  a  silly  fish.  However,  I  won't  take 
the  word  out  of  your  mouth." 

**  Now,  you  go  on." 

••  No,  you." 

•*  No,  I'm  tired — I  like  to  hear  you." 

•*  Well,  Ellen,  when  I  saw  our  friend  com- 
ing along  with  two  more  disciples  at  his  heels, 
I  began  to  wonder  whether  he  would  have 
ineelve  before  our  walk  was  ended — he  was 
evidently  at  our  Lord's  own  work.  As  soon 
as  we  joined  forces,  we  all  fell  into  easy  talk 
about  the  weather,  the  country,  the  late  har- 
vest, the  forest,  the  comparative  amount  of 
inclosed  and  uninclosed  land,  which  brought 
US  all  familiarly  together,  and  which  Bolter 
knew  how  to  make  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing to  all.    The  gypsy  and  little  boy  were  the 


only  silent  ones,  but  they  listened  attentively, 
and  gave  us  a  bright  glance  now  and  then,  the 
one  with  his  black,  the  other  with  his  blue, 
eyes.  Presently,  something  being  said  about 
the  birds  singing  all  about  us,  the  gypsy  found 
a  subject  on  which  he  really  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  that  was  curious.  Just  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  as  we  were  passing,  almost  without 
noticing,  a  straggling  row  of  shabby  houses 
with  a  public-house  in  the  midst,  and  a  crowd 
of  idle  fellows  hanging  about  it  till  the  door 
should  open.  Bolter  said,  *  Go  forward,  nil  of 
you,  till  I  join  you — or,  stay,  you  can  help  me, 
if  you  will — let  us  give  each  of  these  people 
a  tract — '  and,  before  another  word  could  be 
uttered,  we  all  to  our  surprise  found  a  hand- 
ful of  tracts  stuffed  into  our  hands,  and  our- 
selves distributing  them  in  silence,  while  our 
chief  addressed  a  few  words  to  each — words 
so  appropriate,  Ellen,  that  I  thought  Mf  I 
could  speak  like  that,  I'd  become  a  missionary 
this  minute!'" 

"  It  would  come  to  you  quite  naturally," 
said  Mr.  Boiler.  "Our  Lord's  standing 
orders  are  the  same  *  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever' — 'Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall 
say,  neither  premeditate,  for  it  shall  be  given 
you—' " 

"Well,  then,  it  was  a  promise  fulfilled," 
said  John,  "  for  it  certainly  was  given  you. 
The  little  boy,  as  we  walked  away,  said,  art- 
lessly— ' 

"•  That  was  a  jolly  lark,  wasn't  it,  father  ?' 

"  *  Jolly  ! '  rej)lied  he,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  look  pleased  or  not ;  but  the  next 
instant  I  saw  the  boy's  hand  locked  in  his. 

"  *  To  think  of  my  being  a  tract-distributor!  * 
said  he. 

"  *  Ay,  'tis  you  educated  fellows  that  are 
hardest  to  win,' said  Bolter,  cheerily:  *  Just 
as  it  was  with  St.  Paul — how  he  did  hale 
about  the  poor  Christians,  to  be  sure,  before 
he  came  lo  a  better  mind ! ' 

"  I  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  assump- 
tion of  his  being  an  educated  man,  pleased 
our  companion. 

"'Anybody  can  disbelieve,'  pursued  Mr. 
Bolter.  *It  is  only  the  well-informed  that 
can  belieye,  and  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  them.' 

"*That  never  struck  me,'  observed  the 
other. 

"  *  Here  now,'  pursued  Mr.  Bolter,  *  is  an 
ignorant  poor  fellow,  who  would  willingly  be- 
lieve if  he  could,  but  does  not  know  how — he 
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does  not  know  how  to  read,  and  therefore  of 
course  cannot  read  the  Bible,  though  it  is  the 
book  he  wishes  to  master  above  all  others, 
because  he  expects  to  find  in  it  something 
gl)out  his  own  particular  friends  and  relations/ 

"  Our  companion  looked  askance,  first  at 
Bolton  and  then  at  the  gypsy,  as  much  as  to 
say, '  what  can  you  mean  ?  *  and  I  confess  I 
thought  he  was  on  dangerous  ground,  espe- 
cially with  the  gypsy,  but  a  glance  at  him  re- 
assured me. 

"  *  This  good  man,'  pursued  Bolter,  *  is  of 
£gy))tian  descent,  nay,  he  has  been  led  to 
su])po6e,  even  of  royal  extraction.  Now,  I 
need  not  tell  a  man  of  your  reading  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  about  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Bible.  It  gives  us  the  very 
earliest  notices  of  them  that  we  have, — it  tells 
us  of  the  nature  of  the  countrv — flat,  scorch- 
ingly  hot,  destitute  of  rain,  and  liable  to  be 
parched  and  absolutely  uninhabitable,  were  it 
not  watered  by  a  most  wonderful  river,  the 
Nile  or  NahaU  which  signifies  black — '* 

*"  Just  so!'  ejaculated  Pharaoh,  drawing 
closer  to  him. 

"  *  You  see — '  said  Mr.  Boiler  to  the  other, 
with  a  significant  look.  <  He  corroborates 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  though  he  can't  read  a 
word  of  it.' 

"  *  Go  on,  sir,  please !  *  cried  Pharaoh,  *  go 
on  about  my  country !  * 

"*Tliis  wonderful  river,'  continued  Mr. 
Bolter, '  overflows  its  banks  at  stated  seasons, 
and  waters  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that 
the  Egyptians,  who  in  early  times  seem  to 
have  bad  more  wis<lom,  as  regards  this  world, 
than  any  other  people  upon  earth,  knew  how 
to  turn  this  superfluity  of  water  to  the  best 
account,  by  digging  innumerable  little  chan- 
nels through  their  fields,  which  received  the 
overflow  and  supplied  the  want  of  other 
moisture.  Hence  a  country  naturally  sandy, 
became  clad  in  herbage  of  the  most  vivid 
green,  and  abundantly  brought  forth  juicy, 
luscious  fruits  and  vegetables,  cucumbers, 
gourds,  melons  that  melted  in  the  mouth,  and 
were  called  ahdelerin,  or  "slave  of  sweet- 
ness." But  mark  what  befel ;  tlie  Egyptians, 
not  content  with  being  grateful  for  their  noble 
river,  began  to  be  grateful  to  it,  and  at  length 
to  worship  it  as  a  god  !  Just  as  if  we  were 
to  worship  the  river  Thames ! '  | 


'*In  this  way  he  went  on,  and  you  may 
imagine,  Ellen,  our  interest  in  hearing  him. 
We  were  interrupted  by  coming  up  with  a 
man  with  a  gun,  going  out  to  shoot  amall 
birds.  Of  coursa  Mr.  Bolter  had  a  parley 
with  him,  and  he,  too,  was  persuaded  to  join 
him.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  time  passed,  nor 
what  distance  we  went,  we  *  took  no  note  of 
time,'  but  presently  we  saw  people  coming  out 
of  a  neat  church — we  stopped  and  counted 
how  many,  only  nineteen!  And  there  had 
been  twenty  waiting  at  the  public-house.  '  I 
wonder,  sir,'  said  our  friend  with  the  fishing- 
rod,  '  that  you  were  not  in  church  this  mom- 
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*  My  dear  man,'  cried  Mr.  Bolter  afiec- 
tionately,  *  I  should  have  liked  it  of  all  tfainga, 
but  I  would  gladly  be  away  from  it  one  Sun- 
day, ay,  twenty  Sundays,  to  save  you!* 

*'  Ellen !  the  man  was  overcome!  he  was  on 
the  very  brink  of  bursting  into  tears,  but  did 
not,  which  I  was  glad  of,  especially  before  his 
little  boy,  because  it  would  have  humbled  him 
too  much.  Ho  wrung  Mr.  Bolter'a  hand. 
*  O  sir,'  says  he,  *  O  sir ! ,  You've  subdued 
me !  You've  nearly  unmanned  me!  What  a 
man  you  must  be!  Sure  nobody  can  with- 
stand you.'  Mr.  Bolter  responded  warmly, 
and  then  resumed  a  more  equable  tone, 
though  all  of  us  were  more  or  less  affected. 
At  length  we  reached  the  spot,  an  oi)en  space 
near  a  country  public-lmuse,  where  crowdis  of 
pleasure-seekers  were  assembled.  Mr.  Bolter 
then  briefly  told  us  his  plans,  and  arranged 
with  us  to  keep  near  him  and  form  a  nucleiH^ 
as  it  were,  for  a  congregation,  while  he  com- 
menced an  open-air  service.  He  intended  to 
hold  three  or  four  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
but  settled  to  meet  Pharaoh  beneath  a  certain 
old  oak  at  a  certain  time  before  dark,  to  giTa 
him  a  reading-lesson.  He  did  not  keep  his 
appointment,  however,  for  the  service  was  pro- 
longed rather  more  than  he  was  aware  of,  and 
at  its  conclusion,  a  portly  man-servant  in  rich 
but  plain  livery,  came  to  him  with  a  message, 
and  detained  him  so  long,  that  when  we 
reached  the  oak,  it  was  nearly  dark,  and 
Pharaoh  was  not  there." 

"What  a  pity!"  said  Ellen. 

Tbere  was  yet  much  to  tell  and  talk  oyer; 
and  the  evening  concluded,  like  the  preTioua 
one,  with  fen'cnt  family  prayer. 


TOWN   AND  FOREST. 
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CHAPTEB  V. — COUlfTRY  QUABTEBS. 


As  Ellen  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Meeke's  the 
next  morning,  she  thought  of  Margaret ;  and, 
remembering  that  Mrs.  Meeke  contemplated 
the  purchase  of  a  new  carpet,  she  considered 
whether  she  might  with  propriety  induce  her 
to  let  Margaret  make  it,  after  stating  what 
she  knew  of  her  stor}'.  All  this  was  driTeo 
completely  out  of  her  head,  however,  by  the 
news  that  awaited  her  at  "the  Square.** 
Mrs.  Meeke  came  to  her  with  a  face  of  woe, 
to  tell  her  that  the  two  youngest  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  had  seemed  so  poorly  on  Saturday, 
now  proved  to  have  the  scarlet  fever — a 
disease  she  particularly  dreaded,  having  lost 
a  fine  little  girl  by  it  already.  It  was,  there- 
fore, her  great  object  to  remove  the  three 
others  immediately  from  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion; and  as  Mr.  Meeke's  elder  brother,  a 
much  richer  man  than  himself,  was  at  present 
on  the  Continent,  and  had  left  his  country 
house  at  their  disposal  for  the  next  month, 
•he  wished  to  send  them  thither  immediately. 
Unfortunately  she  had  no  one  to  whom  to  en- 
trust them — her  own  sisters  were  in  Scotland. 
Would  Miss  Miller  undertake  the  charge  ? 

Ellen  said  she  would  most  gladly  do  so, 
but  for  her  brother  and  the  shop ;  however, 
she  would  hasten  back  and  consult  him. 
Betsy  Brick  would  perhaps  attend  to  the  shop 
in  his  absence,  and  Mrs.  Fuller,  her  aunt, 
would  see  that  he  wanted  for  nothing. 

Mrs.  Meeke  begged  her  to  make  all  the 
haste  she  could,  as  the  fly  was  already  sent 
for :  the  distance  to  Tranquil  Vale  was  but 
thirty  miles,  and  though  they  could  go  quicker 
by  rail,  a  fly  would  be  safer,  and  time  was  no 
object.  The  old  woman  who  was  left  in 
charge  at  Tranquil  Vale  had  been  desired  to 
expect  them  at  any  time,  therefore  they  would 
not  take  her  by  surprise. 

Tranquil  Vale !  there  was  a  charm  in  the 
rerj  sound.  Ellen  had  always  heard  much 
of  the  beauty  of  Kent  in  general,  and  of  Tran- 
quil Vale  in  particular ;  therefore,  as  she  hur- 
ried off  to  John,  she  thought  less  of  being 
about  to  do  a  very  kind  thing  than  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

John,  who  was  always  very  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Meeke  for  her  kindness  to  his  sister,  was 
sincerely  glad  Ellen  could  show  her  any  kind- 
ness in  return.  He  hoped  she  would  enjoy 
herself  very  much  ;  there  was  a  full  fortnight 
of  October  yet,  and  he  expected  she  would 
Ihre  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  ramble  about 


the  comitry  with  the  children  from  morning 
till  dusk,  and  write  him  the  nicest  of  letters, 
and  come  home  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  As  for 
Mr.  Bolter  and  himself— oh,  they  should  have 
jolly  bachelor  doings  in  her  absence,  he  prom- 
ised her ! 

Ellen,  well  satisfied  with  his  concurrence, 
next  sought  out  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Fuller. 
Quiet  Mr.  Fuller  was,  as  usual,  peering  over 
his  watchmending  in  the  little  shop;  he  looked 
up,  nodded,  smiled,  and  told  her  she  would 
find  his  "good  lady"  within.  Now  Mrs. 
Fuller,  though  a  stirring  woman,  was  like- 
wise a  kind  one,  very  partial  to  Ellen,  and 
capable,  as  she  often  said,  of  doing  twice  the 
work  of  her  own '  little  house.  Therefore, 
when  this  opportunity  offered  of  doing  the 
work  of  two  little  houses,  she  did  not  feign 
reluctance,  but  closed  with  the  offer  at  once ; 
and  when  Ellen  expressed  regret  at  giving  so 
much  trouble,  she  said,  heartily,  "  My  dear 
Miss  Miller,  don't  name  it;  nothing  is  a 
trouble  that  we  can  do  for  you !  I  will  attend 
to  your  brother  and  your  lodger  as  carefully 
as  you  could  do  yourself;  and,  in  their  absence, 
Betsy  shall  look  after  the  shop." 

So,  what  could  Ellen  do  but  express  her 
grateful  thanks,  and  leave  her  love  for  Betsy, 
who  was  out,  and  then  hasten  to  pack  up  her 
things  for  the  country  ?  To  one  who  so  sel- 
dom left  home,  it  was  a  pity  that  so  much 
pleasure  must  be  packed  and  squeezed,  like 
her  clothes,  into  so  small  a  space.  Had  she 
known  of  it  a  month  beforehand,  the  very  an- 
ticipation would  have  delighted  her  all  the 
month.  However,  it  is  no  good,  when  we 
have  one  apple-pie  given  us,  to  regret  that  it 
is  not  two :  the  thing  was  very  delightful  as 
it  was ;  there  was  no  drawback  but  the  illness 
of  the  two  children,  and  she  hoped  and  had 
very  little  doubt  they  would  do  well. 

Having  finished  her  packing,  therefore,  and 
found  a  man  to  carry  her  box,  she  hastened 
back  to  Adelaide  Square,  where  the  fly  was 
already  being  loaded  at  Mrs.  Meeke's  door, 
and  the  children  in  the  hall,  ready  to  get  in. 
Mrs.  Meeke  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  put 
some  money  in  her  hand,  hasty  farewells  took 
place,  and  away  they  went.  With  three  very 
lively  little  girls  for  her  companions,  and  an 
entirely  new  road  to  travel,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Ellen  did  not  think  of  Margaret. 

The  tall  poles  still  stood  in  the  hop-fields 
though  the  hop-picking  was  over.     Every 
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fresh  turn  of  the  road  brought  something  beau- 
tiful, picturesque,  or  interesting  in  sight ;  coun- 
try inns,  country  villages,  country  churches, 
country-seats,  country  lanes,  country  com- 
mons and  heaths,  sprinkled  with  geese  and 
goslings,  donkeys,  rough  ponies,  cattle,  and 
now  and  then  a  gypsy-tent,  called  forth  con- 
tinual emotions  of  pleasure  in  Ellen,  who  en- 
deavored to  convey  the  same  impressions  to 
her  young  companions.  Ellen's  mother  had 
been  the  daughter  of  an  artist,  who  had  im- 
])arted  some  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art  to  his  children  ;  hence  her  eye  was 
not  wholly  unaccustomed  to  look  out  for 
happy  effects  and  good  groupings;  and  if  this 
often  gave  a  passing  interest  in  the  ordinary, 
unpoetical  things  around  her,  how  rapturous 
was  it  to  look  around  where  nothing  met  the 
eye  but  sights  of  bliss  and  beauty  !  The  chil- 
dren were  in  high  spirits,  and  willing  enough 
to  be  amu&ed  at  any  thing  or  nothing,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  treats  of  the  day  to  them 
were  the  cold  dinner  eaten  in  the  fly  and 
their  ])as8ing  through  a  country  fair  with 
plenty  of  gay  booths  and  gingerbread-stalls. 

The  sun  was  gloriously  setting  when  they 
turned  off  into  a  by-road  with  steep  banks  and 
high  hedges,  which  brought  them,  first  to  a 
turnpike,  then  to  a  straggling  little  village  and 
village  church ;  then  to  a  sudden  break  in  the 
hedge  and  bank,  which  disclosed,  at  about  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  road,  overlooking  a 
smooth-shaven  lawn,  an  antique  little  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  with 

"  Three  ancient  ])caks,  that  nodded  o*cr 
An  ancient  ])orcli,  which  nodded  more/' 

"  Tranquil  Vale  ! "  shouted  the  children  : 
and  truly  it  deserved  its  name.  The  lawn 
was  only  edged  by  a  stone  coping,  and  divided 
from  the  road  by  a  sunk  fence,  which  any  one 
w.ih  a  run  and  a  leap  might  easily  have 
cleared.  Two  or  three  while  and  red  cows 
were  chewing  the  cud  hi  the  shade,  a  peacock 
stood  on  the  parapet,  and  a  wreath  of  thin 
blue  smoke  was  rising  from  one  of  the  old 
s])iral  chimney-stacks  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  a  rookery. 

Ellen  thought  the  ])lace  looked  a  perfect 
Paradise.  Tlie  driver  got  down  to  open  a 
swing-gate,  and  then  drove  up  to  the  house. 
A  large  dog  began  to  bark,  and  an  old  woman, 
the  neatest  of  the  neat,  came  to  the  door, 
shading  her  eyrs  from  the  setting  sunlight, 
which  glittered  in  every  diamond-shaped 
window-pane.  She  came  out  smiling  and 
courtesying. 


TOWN    AND   FOREST. 


"All's  ready,  miss,"  said  she;  ** bless  the 
little  dears !  Master  told  roe  to  expect  them 
at  any  time.  The  beds  are  aired,  and  I've 
plenty  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  house,  for 
I've  always  been  looking  out  for  a  charrot-full 
o*  children ! " 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  be  so  heartily  wel- 
comed. Ellen  paid  the  man,  after  seeing  the 
luggage  taken  out;  and  then  entered  the 
house  all  smiles.  The  children  were  already 
scampering  round  the  quaint  flower-beds,  gay 
as  a  ])atchwork  counterpane,  with  the  great 
Newfoundland  dog,  Neptune. 

The  colored  glass  in  the  hall-windows  made 
the  hall  rather  dark.  It  was  of  stone,  with  a 
Turkey  carpet  in  the  middle.  There  were  old 
oak  chairs,  an  old  oaken  table,  a  barometer,  a 
curious  clock,  and  a  large  dark  mahogany 
chest  or  coffer,  bright  as  glass,  and  lined  with 
faded  green  baize,  that  would  have  held  all 
Mrs.  Meeke'a  children,  and  left  room  to  spare. 
It  reminded  Ellen  of  the  old  story  of  the  bride 
who  played  at  hide  and  seek  on  her  wedding- 
day,  and  shut  herself  up  in  an  old  oak  chest, 
which  she  was  unable  to  o])en  again,  because 
she  did  not  know  the  secret  of  the  spring 
lock. 

"  I  were  lonesome,  biding  here  all  day  by 
myself,"  said  Mrs.  Quain,  *'  though  I  had 
Kitty  to  slef^p  with  me !  so  I'm  glad  you're 
come." 

Kitty  was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  with  cheeks  la 
round,  hard,  and  glazy  as  apples,  and  eyes  as 
black  as  sloes. 

Mrs.  Quain  showed  Ellen  into  the  drawing- 
room,  which  had  a  tall,  wide  lattice- window  ac 
each  end,  and  looked  very  snug,  though  there 
were  no  lady's  nick-nacks  to  be  seen,  nor  yet 
a  piano— old  Mr.  Meeke  l)eing  a  bachelor. 
The  dining-room  was  oak-panelled,  low,  dark, 
and  snug  also.  The  staircabe  had  two  or 
three  landings  and  very  shallow  oaken  stain, 
carpetted  with  red  drug^'t.  The  bed-rooms 
were  small,  but  pretty,  with  chintz  furniture 
lined  with  green,  blue,  and  yellow.  Mrs. 
Quain  shook  out  her  master's  warm  dressings 
gown,  folded  it  up,  and  ])ut  it  away. 

"  That  gave  me  a  precious  fright  one  nifjht," 
said  she  to  Ellen.  *'  I'd  hung  it  out  to  air 
(for  we're  bothered  with  moths),  and,  coming 
up  at  dusk  to  turn  down  the  l>ed,  took  it  for 
a  man !  It  gave  me  quite  a  turn ;  for  we've 
had  some  very  bad  robberies  in  these  parts." 

"  I  think  the  less  you  say  of  them  in  the 
children's  hearing  the  better,"  said  Ellen. 


TOWN   AND   FOREST. 


Mn.  Quain  gave  a  knowing  look,  as  much 
as  to  say  "  Trust  me  for  that,"  and  hurried 
off  to  bring  up  more  packages.  When  that 
was  done  she  left  Ellen  to  unpack,  and  went 
off  to  get  tea  and  boil  a  liberal  supply  of  eggs. 
As  neither  hunger  nor  the  means  of  appeasing 
it  were  wanting,  the  meal  was  a  very  hearty 
one,  seasoned  with  abundance  of  harmless 
mirth ;  and  the  children  being  very  tired  were 
glad  to  go  early  to  bed. 

Ellen  lingered  on  the  same  floor  till  they 
were  fast  asleep,  and  then  went  down  stairs 
to  look  about  her,  examine  the  books,  enjoy 
a  good  lounge  in  an  easy  chair,  and  feel  a 
luxurious  sense  of  novelty  tinctured  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  awe.  This  apprehensive- 
ness  was  not  diminished  when  Mrs.  Quain 
brought  in  her  supper,  and  lingered  to  tell 
her  all  the  horrible  stories  she  had  conscien- 
tiously bottled  up  before  the  children. 

"  You  will  frighten  me  so,"  said  Ellen  at 
last, "  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep  a 
wink." 

Bo  then  Mrs.  Quain  begged  pardon,  and 
•aid  she  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  she 
hoped  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  now, 
for  that  she  looked  very  carefully  after  all  the 
fastenings. 

Ellen  hoped  she  did;  and  began  to  feel 
that  even  a  paradise  may  be  spoilt  to  us  if  we 
live  in  apprehension  of  thieves. 

She  went  to  bed,  timid  as  a  hare,  and 
thought  she  should  not  sleep;  however, 
fatigue  brought  its  own  remedy,  and  she  did 
not  even  dream.  When  the  bright  morning 
tun  streamed  into  her  room  she  laughed  at 
her  midnight  terrors,  and  rose,  fresh  and 
cheerful,  while  the  children  in  *the  adjoining 
room  were  waging  a  mock  fight  with  their 
pillows. 

These  active  young  spirits  kept  Ellen  pretty 
much  on  the  qui  vive  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  eight  in  the  evening ;  so  that  it  was  quite 
ft  refreshment  to  her  to  leave  them  asleep  and 
quietly  return  to  the  parlor,  to  dip  into  some 
old  book,  or  indulge  in  reverie.  Though  her 
days  were  fatiguing,  however,  they  were 
highly  enjoyable.  She  was  of  a  sociable  turn, 
and  fond  of  the  companionship  of  children ; 
and  she  took  them  long,  scrambling  walks, 
Bid  helped  them  to  hunt  for  blackberries, 
outs,  and  wild  flowers.  They  soon  found  out 
the  was  a  capital  story-teller ;  and  they  would 
duster  round  her,  begging  her  to  tell  of 
WhittingtoD,  or  Prince  Arthur,  or  Qoody 
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Two-shoes,  or  the  aforenamed  spring-lock, 
till  they  scampered  off  to  chase  a  rabbit  or 
squirrel. 

Two  books  were  especially  amusing  to 
Ellen  during  her  solitary  evenings — Defoe's 
••  History  of  the  Plague,"  and  the  "  Life  of 
Thomas  Ellwood  the  Quaker."  They  were 
thin  folio  volumes,  printed  in  large  type,  with 
a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  capital  letters,  which 
pleased  her  eye,  and  often,  she  thought,  gave 
force  to  the  meaning.  She  was  deeply  im- 
])res8ed  by  the  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  plague  at  first  broke  out  in  London,  and 
at  length  desolated  the  city;  and  she  de- 
lighted in  the  adventures  of  the  three  poor 
men — the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the  joiner, 
who  made  themselves  a  little  tent,  got  a  small 
horse  to  carry  their  luggage,  and  resolved  to 
live  in  Epping  Forest  till  the  pestilence 
ceased :  how  they  "  went  away  east,  through 
Ratcliffe  Highway,  as  far  as  Ratcli£fe  Cross, 
leaving  Stepney  Church  still  on  their  left 
hand : "  how  the  watchman  placed  on  Bow 
Bridge  would  have  questioned  them,  and 
how  they  got  out  of  his  way :  how  they  jour- 
neyed on  till  they  got  into  the  great  north 
road  on  the  top  of  Stamford  Hill :  how  they 
then  felt  wear}',  and  resolved  to  encamp  and 
set  by  their  tent  for  the  first  night ;  which 
they  did,  against  the  back  of  a  barn,  having 
first  ascertained  that  the  barn  had  no  one  in 
it ,  how,  while  two  went  to  sleep,  the  third, 
being  a  military  man,  resolved  to  keep  sentry 
and  guard  his  companions :  how  he  gravely 
paced  to  and  fro,  shouldering  his  gun,  till  he 
heard  a  sound  of  many  people  approaching, 
whom,  when  they  got  quite  close,  he  startled 
by  crying  "  Who  goes  there  ? "  On  which 
one  of  them  said  to  the  others  in  a  melan- 
choly voice, "  Alas,  alas !  we  are  disappointed : 
here  are  some  people  before  us,  and  the  bam 
is  taken  up !  "  Then  it  went  on  to  relate  how 
that,  after  much  parleying,  it  proved  that  the 
new-comers  were  a  large  party  of  harmless 
people,  well-provisioned,  who  had  reckoned 
on  this  barn  for  shelter ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  three  comrades  gave  it  up  to  them 
on  the  morrow  and  started  for  Epping  Forest. 
They  began  to  find  their  horse  rather  more 
plague  than  profit,  because  it  was  needful  to 
keep  on  some  kind  of  an  open  track,  and  they 
could  not  hastily  slip  him  out  of  sight  when 
they  saw  any  one  coming.  Being  warned  off 
Walthamstow  by  constables  and  watchmen, 
they  began  to  fear  they  should  be  starved. 
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and,  finding  an  exaggerated  report  of  their 
numbers  had  got  about,  John  the  soldier  re- 
solred  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  obtain  by 
stratagem  what  he  could  not  have  done  by 
force. 

Towards  dark,  therefore,  having  artfully 
disposed  his  companions  among  tlie  trees, 
and  lighted  several  fires,  he  himself  patrolled 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  shouldering  his  musket, 
in  full  sight,  and  presently  was  accosted,  as 
he  hoped  to  be,  by  a  terrified  constable  who 
kept  at  a  safe  distance.  John  the  soldier  had 
■0  scruple  in  leading  him  to  suppose  that  a 
considerable  body  of  desperate  men  were 
lurking  in  the  wood  who  were  nearly  perish- 
ing with  hunger,  and  if  not  supplied  with 
food  would  certainly  burst  into  the  town  dur- 
Jig  the  night  and  help  themselves.  Conse- 
quence was,  the  Walthamstow  folk  sent  the 
wily  old  rogue  twenty  loaves  and  three  or 
four  large  pieces  of  beef,  and  thanked  them 
for  being  contented. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  about  these 
men,  and  the  various  adventures  they  had  in 
the  forest  The  book  enthralled  Ellen  for 
several  nights,  and  when  she  went  to  bed  it 
was  to  dream  of  a  merry  cannp-life  in 

"  The  good  green  wood, 
Whero  mavis  and  mcrlo  arc  singing." 

Then  she  attacked  the  "  Life  of  Thomas  Ell- 
wood,''  whose  father,  a  country  justice,  kept 
his  coach,  his  hunters,  his  greyhounds,  and 
lived  in  an  old  house  hung  witli  armor,  pic- 
tures, and  coats  of  arms,  though  he  appears 
to  have  been  not  much  richer  than  Don 
Quixote,  and  only  kept  a  man  and  a  maid. 

Sweet  Guli  Springett  seemed  to  give  a 
hawthorn-perfume  to  the  book.  First,  there 
was  Little  Tom,  riding  with  her  in  her  child's 
coach,  drawn  by  a  man-servant,  in  Lincoln's 
Lin  Fields.  Afterwards,  Tom,  when  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  took  a  fifteen-mile  ride  with 
his  father  to  call  on  Guli's  mother,  Lady 
Springett,   who,  meanwhile,  had  married  a 
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rigid  Quaker,  Isaac  Pennington.  While  die 
old  lady  and  gentleman  are  conversiog,  Tom 
finds  his  way  into  the  garden,  where  he  meets 
Guli,  attended  by  her  maid.  Young  as  the 
was,  he  found  her  so  stiff-starched  Uiat  then 
was  no  getting  on  with  her ;  and,  aa  he  and 
his  father  rode  home,  they  agreed  that  their 
old  friends  were  changed  for  the  worse. 

Tom,  however,  was  smitten,  and  soon  found 
his  way  back  to  Lady  Springett's,  where  he 
soon  received  Quaker  imprenions,  and  begui 
to  make  a  conscience  of  withholding  titles  of 
respect  from  his  friends,  and  keeping  his  bead 
covered  in  his  father's  presence.  This  greatly 
displeasing  the  old  gentleman,  he  made  it  kii 
])oint  of  conscience  to  pluck  Tom's  hat  off  his 
head  and  throw  it  out  of  window,  and  then 
drive  him  to  his  own  room,  buffeting  him  by 
the  way,  and  now  and  then  *'  giving  his  ear  a 
good  whirret." 

Having  lost  all  his  hats,  and  also  his  ca|^ 
one  of  the  hats  was  restored  by  the  relenting^ 
though  hot-tempered,  father,  at  the  entreaty 
of  Lady  Springett,  in  order  that  he  might 
pay  her  a  visit  of  some  little  duration ;  that 
is,  ^*  from  the  time  called  Easter  to  the  time 
called  Whitsuntide."  Tom  returned  homa 
more  of  a  Quaker  than  ever,  of  course ;  and 
on  his  sitting  down  to  table  in  his  hat»  hia 
father  coolly  observed  "  Tom,  if  you  can't 
dine  without  your  hive  upon  your  head,  yon 
had  better  dine  somewhere  else." 

His  ensuing  course  is  both  highly  diTerting 
and  interesting.  His  father  kept  him  slmosl 
in  captivity.  At  length  one  day  he  took  to 
his  heels ;  his  father  after  him  ;  but  the  old 
justice,  bein^  scant  of  breath  was  soon  uia* 
tanced,  and  pausing  soon  to  recover  himself 
muttered  **  Nay,  an'  he  will  take  so  mucn 
pains  to  go,  let  him  go  if  he  will." 

Thenceforth,  Ellwood  followed  his  own  da- 
vices,  which  often  led  him  into  difficultii 
At  one  time  he  was  secretary  to  Milton. 

All  this  to  read  did  Ellen  seriously  i 


On  the  Monday  which  saw  Ellen  conveyed 
to  Tranquil  Vale,  Mr.  Bolter  started  early  for 
the  scene  of  the  ])receding  day's  adventures. 
As  time  was  an  object,  he  took  an  omnibus, 
which  carried  him  some  miles  out  of  Loudon. 
He  then  turned  into  a  well-kept  by-road, 
skirted,  to  the  right,  by  an  old  gray  park- 
paling,  enamelled  with   varieties  of  minute 
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by  noble  trees  that  occasionally  shed  an  acoiii 
or  horse-chestnut  at  his  feet. 

A  little  way  up  he  reached  a  pretty  rose- 
covered  lodge,  and,  passing  through  the  swing- 
gate,  he  proceeded  up  a  carriage-drive  to  a 
fine  stone-built  mansion,  with  all  due  adjuneti 
of  coach-houses,  stables,  conservatory,  forcing- 
houses,  aviary,  and  fish-ponds.    Several  vari- 


green  and  gold-colored  mosses,  and  overhung  eties  of  rare  water-fowl  disported  themseWaa 
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on  the  latter;  partridges,  gold  and  silver 
pheasants,  plovers,  and  peewits,  fed  on  the 
grass ;  tame  hares  darted  across  the  lawn ; 
and  even  a  fox,  sly  fellow,  seemed  dozing 
in  his  kennel,  though  whether  he  was  sham- 
ming was  past  the  wit  of  man  to  determine. 
This  place  as  completely  captivated  Mr. 
Bolter's  fancy  as  the  humbler  beauties  of 
Tranquil  Vale  delighted  Ellen.  He  murmured 
to  himself, 

"  Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven —  " 

and  lightly  ran  up  the  portico-steps,  and  rang 
the  deep-toned  house-bell.  The  rosy-cheeked 
footman  who  had  accosted  him  the  previous 
day,  answered  the  summons,  and,  with  a  silent 
smile,  ushered  him  at  once  into  a  lofty,  spa- 
cious, cheerful  morning  room. 

All  the  furniture  of  this  room,  except  the 
fine  net  under-curtains,  was  drab  of  various 
shades,  "  each  under  each,''  matching  each 
other  like  Duke  Thesens'  hunting-dogs. 
There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  but 
plenty  of  brilliant  flowers  arranged  about  the 
room,  together  with  gay  foreign  birds  and 
beetles,  brilliant  shells  and  sparkling  min- 
erals, under  glass  cases.  The  principal  table 
was  covered  with  beautifully-bound  books; 
circling  round  a  thick  quarto  Bible.  There 
were  gold  and  silver  fish  darting  within  a 
glass  globe ;  there  was  a  cockatoo  on  a  perch, 
and  a  Persian  cat  on  a  cushion.  The  view  of 
lawn  and  garden  from  the  window,  closed  in 
by  the  forest,  was  charming. 

Here  Mr.  Bolter  was  joined  by  a  fair  and 
fisesh-looking  lady,  between  thirty  and  forty, 
dressed  in  silver-gray  silk,  and 

"  With  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn, 
Over  her  decent  shoulders  drawn." 

Very  little  of  her  white  throat  was  to  be 
teen  ;  but  an  artist  might  have  been  proud  to 
model  the  arm  and  hand  of  this  lady.  Her 
fair,  smooth-parted  hair,  little  concealed  by  a 
transparent  cap,  shaded  a  brow  that  betok- 
ened intellect  as  much  as  her  mouth  indicated 
sweetness ;  her  complexion  was  what  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  would  have  described,  when 
be  advised  his  pupils  to  "  think  of  a  pearl  and 
a  peach,**  and  her  calm,  placid,  holy  aspect 
reminded  one  of  the  lovely  lady  in  Comus. 

"  I  fear,"  said  she,  in  a  peculiarly  sweet 
voice,  "  that  thou  hast  studied  mv  convenience 
at  the  expense  of  thine  own." 

^  By  no  means,  madam ;  my  wish  is  to  pass 
all  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  forest." 
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**  This  is  not  thy  district,  however,"  said  the 
lady.     {**  Let  us  be  seated.") 

"  No,  I  am  only  on  temporary  duty  here 
during  the  illness  of  a  brother  mission ar}V* 
said  Mr.  Bolter.  "  He  is  belter,  however, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  commence  work  in 
Hopkinsville — the  far  less  inviting  district  to 
which  I  am  appointed." 

**  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Hopkinsville," 
said  she,  drawing  her  writing-case  towards 
her.    "  Give  me  minute  details." 

So  then  he  told  her  all  he  had  already  told 
the  Millers,  and  a  great  deal  more.  She  set 
it  all  down,  and  now  and  then  looked  up  at 
him  with  intense  interest,  and  gave  one  or  two 
sighs. 

^  This  is  sad,"  said  she  at  last.  **  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  What  is  the  first  and 
greatest  want  ?  " 

"Men,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  readily.  "The 
right  men  for  the  right  places." 

"  Ah,  thou  art  right ! "  said  she,  again  sigh- 
ing. "  Instead  of  saying  with  Jeremiah,  *  Oh 
that  mine  eyes  were  rivers  of  water,'  I  am 
ready  to  exclaim,  <0h  that  I  were  twenty 
home-missionaries ! ' " 

"You  would  not  supply  the  demand, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  And  therefore,"  said  she,  "  I  will  abstain 
from  wishing.  It  is  better  to  pray  than  to 
wish.     Let  us  unite  in  prayer." 

And,  instead  of  waiting  for  Mr.  Bolter  to 
take  the  initiative,  she  herself,  after  a  short 
pause,  poured  forth  a  stream  of  prayer  so  fer- 
vent, so  moving,  so  imploring,  that  Mr.  Bolter 
thought  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  to 
equal  it,  and  was  deeply  affected  when  she 
proceeded  to  pray  for  himself.  After  another 
short  pause, 

"  Now,"  said  she,  softly,  "  do  thou  go  on." 

He  did  so;  and  concluded  with  feelings 
strengthened  and  elevated. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  if  we  oftener  agreed  as 
touching  a  thing  we  should  ask,  and  asked  it, 
it  would  oftener  be  accorded." 

"  That's  what  /  say,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bolter, 
"  or,  rather,  it  is  what  our  blessed  Lord  has 
said,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose." 

Mrs.  Truebury  having  rung  the  bell,  a 
man-servant  entered  with  chocolate  and  ruKks, 
served  on  silver.  The  refreshment  was  very 
acceptable  to  Mr.  Bolter,  who  was  set  at  his 
ease  by  her  partaking  of  it  with  him. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  she,  "  men  are  the  chief 
want,  and  the  wonder  is  they  don't  come  for- 
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ward.  They  will  go  on  a  forlorn-hope  to  the 
North  Pole,  or  penetrate  Central  Africa,  for 
purposes  of  science  and  commerce,  nay,  they 
will  try  to  force  Christianity  into  regions  that 
as  yet  are  really  impenetrable — while  they 
leave  a  fearful  amount  of  undone  work  at 
home.  A  few  converted  at  Jerusalem  is  made 
much  of— are  there  no  Jews  in  Mary  Axe  ? 
An  enthusiastic  young  lady  gets  our  govern- 
ment into  trouble  by  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Italy,  against  the  law  of  the  country; 
are  there  no  Roman  Catholics  in  Seven  Dials? 
A  brave,  romantic  man  attempts  to  convert 
the  gypsies  in  Spain  :  are  there  none  in  Ep- 
ping  Forest  ?  Truly,  they  may  say  to  us,  as 
my  little  boy  did  to  his  nurse,  when  she  at- 
tempted to  cut  his  meat,  *  Interfere  with  thine 
own  plate  ! ' " 

Mr.  Bolter  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  Ah,"  continued  she,  "  for  the  man  who 
aims  to  be,  rather  than  appear  to  be  a  hero, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  at  home.  As  one  of 
your  own  writers  has  said,  '  It  is  true  that, 
for  the  Golden  Valley,  he  may  have  the  Com- 
mercial Koad  ;  he  may  have  streets  for  vil- 
lages, courts  for  hamlets,  the  pool  for  his 
nearest  lake,  the  sewer  for  his  rivulet,  and  the 
scum  of  all  the  earth  for  his  disciples ;  but 
such  were  the  very  scenes  in  which  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  fought  with  beasts  and  bearded 
the  lion  in  his  den.  In  the  eyes  of  heaven, 
smoke-stained  walls  are  as  bright  as  leafy 
groves,  the  dusty  street  as  the  flowery  mead, 
and  the  artisan's  wan  child  as  the  blooming 
village  maiden.'  "* 

"  True,  (juite  true,**  said  Mr.  Bolter,  •*  and 
therefore  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  exchange 
the  fetid  lanes  of  Hopkinsville  for  the  glades 
of  Ilainault  and  Epping,  though  I  shall  be 
glad  when  my  seasoning  is  over." 

"  I  shall  make  special  prayer  for  thee,**  said 
she,  simply.  And  then,  after  ruminating  a 
little  over  her  notes,  she  said, — 

"  Though  rather  deeply  engaged  already,  I 
and  a  few  Christian  sisters,  like-minded  with 
myself,  will  aid  thee  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
and  judgmenL  We  will  engage  at  once  a 
large  empty  room  for  schooling,  whether 
morning  or  evening,  first-day  or  any  other 
day,  and  for  exposition  and  prayer-service.** 

"  01),  thank  you,  thank  you,  madam  !  ** 

**  I  will  also  obtain  a  grant  of  school-books, 
Testaments,  and  slates — ** 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  ** 

*  TYmef,  Nov.  20. 
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"And  forms,  and  a  long  writing-tablt. 
Those  I  will  myself  supply,  and  also  a  wash- 
ing apparatus,  and  a  few  pounds  of  soapy  and 
a  few  yards  of  coarse  towelling." 

"  Delightful !    Oh,  thank—" 

"Dost  thee  not  think  a  lending  library 
might  be  started  ?  " 

**  If  we  had  any  books,  and  if  any  of  tha 
people  can  read." 

"They  will  soon  learn  when  there  is  a 
temptation.  This  is  all  I  can  undertake  for 
the  present." 

"  All !  you  have  set  me  afloat." 

"  May  God  prosper  thy  undertaking! 
Don*t  sleep  in  that  horrible  place." 

"  No ;  it  will  be  my  interest  as  well  as  com- 
fort to  remain  where  I  am.  Pure  air  at  night 
must  repair  the  effect  of  foul  air  by  day." 

"  Dost  thou  feel  it  affect  thee  much  ?  " 

"  At  present.  On  Saturday  I  returned  to 
my  lodgings  so  excessively  depressed  bj  it 
that  I  was  quite  ashamed  afterwards  that  the 
kind  persons  I  lodge  with  should  hare 
me  so  low.  Yesterday,  in  the  forest,  I 
strong  as  a  lion.** 

"  Well,  I  will  now  speak  of  the  matter  for 
which  I  sent  to  thee.  There  are  many  gypsies 
hereabouts,  and  my  husband  is  not  very  fond 
of  my  visiting  them — he  thinks  them  more  in 
thy  way  than  mine.  The  day  before  yesterday 
a  gypsy-woman  applied  to  me  for  relief  for 
another  woman  who  was  ill  in  the  forest.  I 
gave  her  temporal  relief,  and  talked  to  her  a 
little,  but  made  very  little  impression.  Then 
was  something  very  repelling  to  me  in  ber 
*  dear  lady,*  *  beautiful  lady,'  and  so  forth,  by 
which  she  meant  to  propitiate  me,  but  whieh 
had  quite  the  contrary  effect.  She  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  faintest  idea  of  religioD. 
Wilt  thou  seek  out  the  encampment  of  thess 
people,  and  try  to  find  out  what  is  their  stale, 
what  aid  they  require,  and  whether  there  be 
any  opening  for  good  ?  " 

Mr.  Bolter  readily  accepted  the  commis- 
sion, and  Mrs.  Truebury,  saying  she  woukl 
show  him  the  nearest  way  to  'the  forest 
through  her  own  grounds,  took  a  parasol, 
and  led  the  way  through  a  window  opening 
on  the  lawn. 

The  weather,  the  walk,  and  the  companion 
were  charming.  As  they  went,  Mr.  Bolter 
related  to  her  his  singular  meeting  with 
Pharaoh,  to  which  nhe  listened  with  much  in* 
teres t,  and  they  had  a  good  deal  of  desultory 
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talk  on  the  outcast  race  to  which  he   be- 
longed. 

At  length  they  parted  at  a  little  vicket- 
gate,  Tvhich  she  locked  after  him ;  and  she 
remained  watching  him  till  he  disappeared 
among  the  trees.  Then  she  turned  home- 
wards, and  was  presently  greeted  by  a  lovely 
little  boy  who  came  running  from  the  house. 
Grey  Nuns  was  its  name ;  it  probably  stood 
on  the  site  of  some  old  conventual  dwell- 
ing, though  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained. 

Mr.  Bolter  walked  on  in  a  most  cheerful, 
happy  frame,  and  thought  how  delightful  it 
was  to  see  wealth,  intellect,  and  goodness  so 
combined  as  in  the  instance  before  him. 
He  had  had  an  education  superior  to  that 
which  his  present  position  seemed  to  demand, 
and  could  keenly  relish  refinement  and  intel- 
ligence though  he  voluntarily  labored  among 
those  who  possessed  neither. 

A  few  scattered  leaves  of  a  book  lying 
among  the  fern  and  brambles  induced  him  to 
pick  them  up  and  examine  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  They  were  dirty  and  tattered,  but 
as  soon  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  words 
"  Forest  of  Arden  "  he  smiled  and  read  on 
as  he  walked,  the  birds  singing  over  his  head, 
and  the  rabbits  running  right  and  led. 

And  he  read  how  an  elder  brother  turned 
a  younger  brother  out  of  doors,  and  called 
his  venerable  old  steward,  old  dog.  And  how 
the  younger  brother  of  a  reigning  duke 
plotted  against  his  elder  brother,  and  chased 
him  from  his  dominions,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead  ;  and  how  many  good  men  and  true  fol- 
lowed the  banished  duke  into  the  forest  of 
Arden,  where  they  lived  as  merrily  and  a 
good  deal  more  honestly  than  Kobin  Hood 
and  his  foresters  bold.  And  how  young 
Orlando  found  his  way  to  them,  and  also  the 
good  duke's  daughter  Eosalind,  and  the 
wicked  duke*s  daughter  Celia,  who  dearly 
loved  her  cousin ;  and  how  they  dwelt  in  a 
little  sheep-cote  buried  in  olive-trees  on  the 
■kirts  of  the  forest.     How  that  .  .  . 

Here  ensued  a  gap  of  sundry  pages,  much 
to  Mr.  Bolter's  regret.  Next  he  came  to  a 
•ong,  which,  amid  his  immediate  surround- 
ings, seemed  charming — 

"  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  live  with  me. 
And  tune  bis  merry  throat 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  note. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  I 
Here  shall  be  see 
No  enemy 
Bat  winter  and  rough  weather.  ' 


"  Who  doth  ambition  shan, 
And  loves  to  live  1'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither !     , 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 

O  world,  thy  slippery  turns!  Orlando's 
cruel  elder  brother  Oliver,  thinking  that  to 
be  sure  he  shall  find  countenance  and  accept- 
ance with  the  banished  duke's  younger  brother 
Frederick,  finds  himself,  to  his  dismay,  called 
to  account  for  Orlando's  disappearance,  and 
threatened  with  confiscation  and  exile  unless 
he  brings  him  to  light,  alive  or  dead,  within 
a  twelvemonth.  All  this,  and  how  Oliver 
found  his  way  into  the  forest,  and  there  wan- 
dered about  in  most  wretched  guise  till  almost 
starved  and  brought  very  low  in  body  and 
mind,  Mr.  Bolter  had  not  the  means  of  read- 
ing. He  found  him  coming  up  to  Rosalind 
and  Celia  in  a  forest-glade,  and  showing  them 
a  blood-stained  handkerchief,  telling  them  he 
had  been  charged  to  account  to  them  for 
Orlando's  being  unable  to  keep  an  engage- 
ment he  had  made  with  them,  by  a  relation 
of  facts.  Orlando,  he  said,  was  straying  along, 
in  melancholy  thought,  when  he  perceived  a 
wretched,  ragged  man,  sleeping  under  an  oak, 
just  on  the  point  of  being  stung  by  a  large 
snake  that  had  wound  itself  round  his  neck. 
Just  as  he  thought  it  was  all  over  with  the 
poor  man,  the  snake  suddenly  glided  away, 
and  Orlando  then  saw  it  had  been  scared  by 
a  lioness  crouched  under  the  bushes  awaiting 
to  spring  on  the  unhappy  sleeper  when  he 
awoke — 

"  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  boost 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead." 

The  brave  youth  therefore  approached  the 
sleeper,  nnd  found  him  to  be  his  elder  brother ! 
whom  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  in  pur- 
suit of  him  except  to  take  his  life!  What 
should  he  do  ?  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
walk  away  and  let  things  take  their  course ! 
Should  he  ?  Could  he  ?  Oh,  no !  The  voice 
of  his  brother's  blood  would  cry  to  him  from 
the  ground  !  He  would  sooner  die,  if  need 
be,  for  his  brother — 

"  Kindness,  nobler  ever,  than  revenge, 
And  nature  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  ^ive  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him  ;  in  which  hurt- 
ling" 

(says  Oliver,  bursting  into  tears  of  penitence 

and  affection) — 
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TOWN   AND   FOREST. 


"  From  miserablo  slumber  I  awoke." 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  Rosalind  and  Celia, 
\i'ho  knew  his  previous  character  and  conduct, 
hut  not  his  person.  "What!"  say  they  in 
amaze,  "  are  you  his  brother?  Was  it  you 
he  rescued  ?  "  He  sobs  out  an  affirmative ; 
and,  when  a  little  more  composed,  tells  them 
that  a  most  tender  reconciliation  then  ensued, 
and  that  poor  Orlando,  being  sadly  torn  in 
the  arm  by  the  lioness,  was  unable  to  come 
to  them,  and  sent  them  his  handkerchief  as  a 
token  that  the  bearer  was  a  credible  witness. 

"  Matchless  Shakspeare  !  "  thought  Mr. 
Bolter.  "  This  play  is  too  long  for  modern 
taste ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  a  ])lay- 
wright  wanted  to  reduce  it  to  suitable  dimen- 
sions, this  charming  passage  would  be  cur- 
tailed, or  altogether  left  out  j  and  yet,  to  me, 
it  is  one  of  the  noblest  things  in  the  drama ! 
What  a  practical  sense  Shakspeare  had  of  the 
beauty,  the  magnanimity,  the  imperative  duty, 
of  forgiveness!  He  must  Inve  had  some 
notable  injuries  to  forgive  in  his  own  life ;  for 
this  is  the  writing  of  a  man  of  experience.  A 
common  hand  would  have  made  the  two 
brothers  draw  upon  each  other  in  the  forest, 
Oliver  die  after  a  few  passes,  or  at  any  rate 
lim]>  away  with  the  additional  burthen  of  an 
odiously  affable  *  Thou  art  forgiven — get  thee 
gone  forever ;  *  but    Shakspeare  could    not 


hftve  slept  in  his  bed  if  he  had  made,  thingi 
end  80 !  His  spirit  of  forgiveness  so  oTer- 
leaps  even  its  boundaries  that  it  extends  to 
the  wicked  brother  of  the  duke,  and,  in  spile 
of  the  risking  the  charge  of  rejiealing  him- 
self, which  no  one  could  better  have  known 
was  not  good  art,  he  must  make  even  that 
hateful  man  in  a  way  to  be  good  and  happy, 
in  this  world  and  the  next.  He  repreHents 
him  coming  to  the  forest  with  the  relentless 
purpose  of  hunting  down  and  sla}iDg  his 
brother,  when — 

" meeting  with  and  old  religions  man 

After  some  talk  with  him  he  was  convertedf 
Doth  from  his  rntejprise  and  from  the  world. 
His  crown  resigning  to  his  banished  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restoring  them  again. 
That  wore  with  him  exiled.' 

"  To  the  mass  of  playgoers  this  sudden  and 
real  conversion  would  appear  about  one  of  the 
most  improbable  things  in  the  whole  play, 
which  would  just  show  that  they  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  about  it !  Shakspeare  knew  better: 
and  that  man  has  had  little  experience  of 
himself,  and  made  very  8U])erficial  obeenratioii 
on  the  characters  and  history  of  others,  who 
does  not  feel  that,  in  this  incident,  he  sug- 
gests nothing  that  might  not  naturally  have 
occurred." 

"  Slmkspenre,   with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee 
still." 


My  letter  closes  with  the  sad  announrcmont 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Walsh,  whicli  took  i)lace  on 
the  8ih  Fe]>niarj',  at  his  residence  in  tlie  Fau- 
bourp  St.  Honoio.  It  was  the  consequence  of 
an  illness  of  several  weeks,  an  aftectioii  chiefly 
of  the  tliroat,  which  lie  api)ears  to  have  been 
satisfied  from  the  tirst  attack  would  terminate 
fatally.  His  j)hysicians  did  not  think  so.  The 
patient,  however,  ma'lc  liis  dispositions  accord- 
ingly, and  was  relieved  at  lenfrth  without  suffer- 
in;':  <^"d  without  a  struggle  He  was  buried  this 
moniing.  according  to  his  own  wisli,  in  a  church- 
yard at  Versailles  ;  a  large  collection  of  friends, 
American  and  FR'nch,  among  whom  some  highly 
distinguished  men,  attending  the  parting  ol>- 
seqiiies.  His  dwease  will  carry  your  reiH>ner- 
tions  far  buck  into  ])ast  years,  and  hi?>  name  will 
l)r  nfrohcd  in  the  thoughts  of  many,  many  con- 
temporaries at  liomc.  Mr.  John  Quincv  Adams 
uscil  to  think  him  the  best  American  f>e}hs  /cftrts 
stliolar.  He  founded  the  iiivt  American  Quar- 
terly Keviow,  an<l  instituted  a  journal  in  Pliila- 
d«l]>liia  whicli  our  peojile  may  well  remember 
with   resjO"*;      Various    literary'  performances, 


independent  of  these,  distinguished  their  author 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  publicists  of  his 
time.  He  has  been  living  for  a  long  time  past. 
somewliat  more  than  twenty -two  years,  in  this 
city,  where  his  abode  lias  faicen  the  habitual  re- 
sort of  distinguished  men,  literary,  scientific, 
and  iK)Iitical.  His  absence  will  bo  folt  by  them 
all,  still  more  perhaps  by  countrj'mcn,  to  whom 
he  was  always  disposed  to  be  a  zealous  friend.— 
Corres])ondeut  of  the  Xational  Intelligencer. 

Narratives  and  Adventures  of  Travdlerg  ta 
Africa.  By  Charles  Williams.  (Ward  and 
Lock.) 

A  wKLL-coMPiLED  volumc  from  the  works 
of  travellers  in  Africa,  and  intended  as  a  sort 
of  pabulum  to  the  popular  appetite  for  something 
alM)ut  Africa,  excited  l»y  the  narratives  of  Lir- 
in^ston  and  ISarth.  Aclventures  and  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  ani- 
mals, and  plants,  arc  plentifully  scattered  over 
the  volume.  There  are  several  well-executed 
eiigravnigs  and  a  good  map. — Critic. 
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From  The  Christian  Remembrancer. 

Life  of  Mary   Anne    SchimmelPenninck, 
London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

There  are  few  points  in  which  we  differ 
more,  one  from  the  other,  than  in  the  im- 
pressions left  on  us  by  the  period  of  childhood. 
Persons  associate  without  any  apparent  intel- 
lectual disparity,  some  of  whom  may  not  re- 
tain other  than  a  dim  visionary  impression  of 
existence  before  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  whb 
are  only  conscious  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves  subsequently  to  that  period — all 
the  previous  time  a  succession  of  dissolving 
views,  dreamy  scenes  without  beginning  or 
end ;  glimpses  of  pain  or  pleasure,  snatches 
of  thought  or  feeling,  connected  with  a  few 
names,  a  few  persons,  a  few  childish  interests ; 
but  all  vague,  misty,  and  hardly  connected 
with  the  present  exbtence : — while  others  may 
regard  the  same  period,'^rom  their  earliest 
consciousness,  with  a  clear,  vivid  retrospec- 
tion, with  a  sense  of  reality  which  no  after 
phase  of  life  equals,  as  being  full  oi  first  im- 
pressions and  new  knowledge.  They  look 
back  on  the  dawning,  one  by  one,  of  new 
ideas,  on  the  distinct  consciousness,  for  the 
first  time,  of  certain  faculties,  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  definite  facts,  and  the  working  of  infant 
reason  and  judgment  upon  them;  on  the  in- 
troduction to  society  as  a  new  influence  beyond 
the  social  circle.  They  recall  the  gradations 
in  learning,  from  the  nursery  and  drawing- 
room  to  the  austerer  school-room,  with  its 
professional  teachers ;  they  recollect  the  first 
glimpse  of  public  affairs ;  they  know  the  sen- 
sations when  the  first  sublime  and  religious 
ideas  stirred  the  heart ;  when  the  teaching  of 
conscience  first  woke  within  them  :  they  have 
not  forgotten  the  first  sin,  the  first  repentance, 
the  first  confession.  They  can  revive  the 
image  of  things  and  persons  as  they  were,  can 
conjure  up  when  they  please  faces  now  faded, 
young,  fresh,  and  habited  in  extinct  fashions : 
tbey  can  renew  the  sensations  of  minute  size 
and  infantine  proportions,  before  the  foot  stood 
firm  or  the  limbs  were  practised  in  their  work : 
they  know  how  it  feels  to  be  lifted  in  air,  and 
borne  in  strong  protecting  arms ;  what  it  is  to 
nestle  in  a  lap,  to  climb  a  knee,  to  sit  triumph- 
ant on  a  shoulder :  they  can  recall  the  relish 
of  baby  jests,  the  music  and  mysterious  sug- 
gestions of  infant  rhymes,  the  swelh'ng,  ab- 
sorbing enchantment  of  the  opening  world  of 
romance,  with  its  fairies,  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
ogres;   and  again  the  wonder  and  awe  of 
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graver  learning,  the  first  facts  of  history,  the 
first  idea  of  a  far-receding  past,  the  first  sense 
of  citizenship,  the  first  books  which  set  the 
thoughts  in  those  channels  in  which  they  have 
flowed  to  this  day.  Those  are  to  be  envied 
who  can  trace  thus  far  up  to  the  hidden  well- 
spring  of  being,  whether  their  advantage  lies 
in  circumstances  or  in  natural  organization, 
for  both  commonly  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
memory  acutely  alive  to  early  impressions ; 
and  a  faithful  record  of  these  impressions 
must  always  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
common  experience,  and,  rightly  used,  throw 
a  light  on  the  most  important  period  of  educa- 
tion, the  first  training  of  the  heart  and  intel- 
lect. 

Just  such  a  record  does  the  volume  before 
us  furnish.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  childhood,  the  va- 
ried interests  in  which  she  was  engaged,  the 
union  of  early  mental  culture  with  leisure  and 
seclusion  enough  for  the  exercise  of  thought, 
and  the  happy  constitution  of  her  own  mind 
for  profiting  by  these  intellectual  advantages, 
all  combined  to  produce  a  remarkable  fulness 
and  intelligence  of  memory,  observation,  and 
analysis  long  before  these  faculties  are  brought 
into  play  with  children  of  more  ordinary  in- 
formation and  habits,  and  have  resulted  in  an 
autobiography  of  her  childhood  and  early 
youth,  which  must,  we  think,  be  read  with 
general  interest  and  profit,  both  as  the  history 
of  a  remarkable  mind,  and  as  a  picture  of 
once  influential  society  now  forgotten.  Not, 
of  course,  that  any  thing  so  very  exceptional 
as  the  circumstances  of  her  childhood  can  be 
useful  as  a  direct  example,  even  on  those 
points  where  we  must  approve  the  intention. 
With  many  children,  such  early  forcing  of  the 
faculties  and  the  judgment  would  have  ended 
in  the  shipwreck  of  both  ;  but  the  union  of 
strength  with  docility,  and  the  natural  weight 
and  seriousness  of  her  interests,  rendered  her 
a  fit  subject  for  them.  Early  gravity  did  not 
end  in  mature  frivolity,  as  we  sometimes  see, 
because  it  was  the  real  bent  of  her  mind : 
what  she  once  received  was  assimulated  into 
her  system  never  to  be  changed  or  cast  aside, 
so  that  when  she  came  to  record  her  youthful 
history,  she  could  view  it  with  the  same  eyes, 
trace  it  with  the  same  feelings,  which  saw  and 
actuated  her  at  the  time,  and  this  constitutes 
its  value.  Her  life  was  a  whole,  always  true 
to  itself  and  with  no  sudden  dislocations  to 
destroy  the  current  of  sympathy  of  one  period 
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urith  another.  Naturally  candid,  and  a  lover 
of  justice,  her  course  (though  we  must  wish  it 
had  brought  her  to  a  more  complete  conform- 
ity witli  what  we  hold  to  be  the  truth)  was 
not  one  to  betray  her  into  perversions  and 
8U])pression8  for  the  sake  of  system  or  ])arty : 
a  real  benefit  is  never  disowned  because  the 
benefactor  would  offend  her  own  subsequent 
convictions  or  startle  others'  prejudices.  Once 
grateful  she  is  always  grateful ;  a  spiritual 
truth  was  such  a  reality  to  her,  and  once  re- 
ceived so  incorporated  into  head  and  heart, 
that  she  could  not  conceive  harm  or  risk  in 
recording  from  whom  she  received  it,  nor  ac- 
knowledge its  nature  changed,  its  value  de- 
teriorated, by  after  fuller  enlightenment.  The 
characteristic  of  her  self-history  is  honest 
truthfulness.  We  doubt  if  it  is  possible  for 
persons  to  write  of  their  early  days  without 
tincturing  them  with  the  interpretations  and 
conclusions  of  maturer  thought ;  but  nothing 
of  this  sort  is  intentional :  we  have  the  rare 
and  refreshing  sensation,  in  reading  a  relig- 
ious biograj)hy,  of — in  a  full  sense — believing 
what  we  read.  We  detect  nothing  as  said 
with  an  un avowed  covert  ulterior  purpose. 
Siie  wishes  to  record  her  personal  history,  so 
far  as  it  influenced  the  training  of  her  soul 
and  its  gradual  reception  of  Gospel  truth. 
Siie  has  no  fear  of  man  before  her  eyes  in  the 
task  ;  what  she  thinks,  she  writes  fervently 
and  well :  not  what  she  supposes  she  ougJit 
to  think,  or  what  she  imagines  would  serve 
the  interest  of  religion,  but  the  actual  exj)eri- 
ences  of  life  and  thought.  She  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  she  is  never  cowardly  or  false  to 
lier  innermost  conviction.  She  has  faith  in 
the  truth,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  say,  without 
gloss  or  comment.  We  are  left  therefore 
with  real  facts  and  real  opinions  to  judge 
from — realities  on  which  the  reason  may  work, 
and  form  its  own  conclusions. 

Most  of  our  readers,  if  not  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  "  Select  Memoirs 
of  Port  lloyal,"  which  excited  considerable  at- 
tention some  thirty  years  ago,  have  probably 
been  attracted  recently  by  her  very  inharmoni- 
ous and  un])ronounceable  name  in  the  lists  of 
new  books,  and  already  are  aware  of  her  con- 
nection, by  birth  and  education,  with  the  lead- 
ing Quaker  families,  and  hereditary  heads  of 
that  denomination :  that  her  mother  was  a 
Barclay,  that  this  lady  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Galton,  while  nominally  "  Friends,"  were 
through  their  wealth  and  intellect,  prominent 


members  of  a  distinguished  circle  of  literaH 
and  scientific  men,  men  of  genius,  who  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  their  own  day,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  centre  of  liberalism ;  a  circle 
to  which  intellect  was  the  only  passport,  and 
where  religious  or  irreligious  distinctions  were 
wholly  disregarded.  Into  this  circle  their 
daughter  Mary  Anne  was  admitted,  a  young, 
observant,  silent  child,  imbibing  impressioRi 
from  the  leading  spirits  of  their  day,  at  tn 
age  when  most  children  are  confined  to  the 
nursery.  It  is  this — her  early  familiarity  with 
differences,  and  her  early  respect,  deep  and 
sincere,  for  many  whom  she  knew  to  difier  on 
what  she  already  felt  to  be  important  points 
— from  which  arises  one  distinctive  feature  of 
this  volume,  the  absence  of  denunciation  and 
bitterness  ;  of  direct  protest  of  every  sort.  It 
is  the  mildest,  gentlest,  most  ai)ologetic  of  re- 
ligious biographies.  We  miss  sternness,  ter- 
rors, and  thunders,  whether  orthodox  or  fa- 
natical. In  the  abstract,  there  perhaps  is  not 
enough  of  dogmatism  ;  but  as  its  subject  is  a 
woman,  one  of  the  sex  who  must  teach  by 
example  rather  than  by  formal  precept,  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  deficiency,  and  are 
able  to  go  along  with  her  much  further  in 
consequence;  and,  moreover,  natural  piety 
])recluded  the  tone;  for  who  can  denounce 
the  teachers  who  have  first  taught  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  who  have  first  led  the  heart  to 
the  perception  of  noble  ideas  ?  and  here  her 
mother  taught  her  out  of  Dr.  Pri^tle)***  cate- 
chism ;  and  the  truths  she  learnt  through  this 
strange  medium  were  abiding  ones.  Dr. 
Priestley  was  an  honored  guest  at  her  father'a 
house,  and  she  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
testing  his  teaching  by  the  effect  ui)on  his  own 
manner  and  bearing,  and  even  u])on  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  From  her  ear- 
liest years  she  was  a  physiognomist;  and 
learnt  (we  cannot  tell  with  what  justice)  to 
trust  her  own  conclusions.  She  unconsciously 
looked  for  some  visible  fruit  from  any  spiritua. 
knowledge,  an  indication  of  the  mind  satisfied 
and  profiting  by  its  faith ;  mere  intellectual 
activity,  the  expression  of  search  and  iuTestft- 
gation,  however  complacently  pursued,  did  not 
fulfil  her  ideal ;  even  in  childhood  she  felt  m 
want ;  she  thought  she  saw  it  fulfilled  in  the 
philosopher  whom  all  looked  up  to. 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  prc^ 
duced  on  me  by  the  serene  expression  of  hia 
countenance.  He,  indeed,  seemed  present 
with  God  by  recollection,  and  with  man  bv 
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cheerfulness.  I  well  remember  that  in  the 
aRsembly  of  those  distinguished  men,  amongst 
whom  Mr.  Boulton,  hy  his  noble  manners,  his 
fine  countenance  (which  much  resembled  that 
of  Louis  XIV.)  and  princely  munificence, 
stood  pre-eminently  as  the  great  Meca^nas, 
CTen  as  a  child,  I  used  to  feel  when  Dr. 
Priestley  entered  afler  him,  that  the  glory  of 
the  one  was  terrestrial,  that  of  the  other 
celestial;  and  utterly  far  as  I  am  removed 
from  a  belief  of  the  sufficiency  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's theological  creed,  I  cannot  but  here 
record  this  evidence  of  the  eternal  power  of 
any  portion  of  truth  held  in  vitality.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  Divine  truth  can  truly  dwell  in 
any  heart  without  an  external  testimony  in 
manner,  bearing,  and  ap))earance,  that  must 
reach  the  witness  within  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holder, and  bear  an  unmistakable  though 
ailent  evidence  to  the  eternal  principle  from 
which  it  emanates.'* — Pp.  31,  32. 

Her  mother  must  have  been  a  very  remark- 
able woman.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  idea 
of  her  from  the  conflicting  testimony  of  her 
daughter's  enthusiastic  reverence  and  admi- 
ration, and  certain  facts  which  come  out  in  the 
sequel :  yet  it  is  certain  she  was  one  formed 
to  have  influence,  and  to  excite  strong  senti- 
ments of  esteem  and  respect.  We  see  a  sort 
of  "  Friendly  "  Minerva,  so  strangely  do  the 
practices  of  her  sect,  her  heathen  sympathies, 
and  stoical  philosophy  combine.  Her  mind 
was  highly  cultivated ;  she  was  a  Latin 
scholar,  and  deeply  read  in  her  own  and  for- 
eign literature.  She  shone  in  society,  had  a 
fine  taste,  and  was  fortunate  in  a  person  to 
set  off  these  distinctions  :  every  thing  she  did 
and  said  was  with  intention,  and  had  weight ; 
•he  stood  in  a  sort  of  setting,  and  was  clearly 
accustomed  to  be  regarded  as  something 
separate  and  choice,  exempt  from  the  petti- 
ness, the  frivolity,  and  the  humiliations  of 
mere  ordinary  humanity.  After  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years  or  more,  her  daughter  fondly 
dwells  on  her  perfections,  and  the  impression 
they  produced. 

**  Amidst  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
people  who  then  frequented  the  Pump  Room, 
my  mother's  appearance  was  ever  singled  out 
•s  eminently  striking ;  few  entered  that  room 
without  asking  who  she  was.  Her  figure  and 
deportment  were  majestic  and  yet  simple;  in 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  were  both 
strength  and  delicacy;  her  complexion  was 
exquisitely  beautiful,  forming  a  charming 
adornment  to  the  strength  of  her  chiselled 
features,  and  a  coloring  perfectly  suited  to 
her  French  grav  satin  pelisse  with  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons,  the  lining  of  which,  as  well  as 


her  ample  muff,  was  of  Angora  goat's  fur." — 
P.  77. 

"  My  mother,  whose  word  was  like  that  of 
a  queen  to  all  within  her  circle,  and  to  whom 
I  had  ever  looked  as  to  a  tower  of  strength." 
—P.  143. 

Contrasting  fatherand  mother,  she  writes: — 

**  It  is  curious  to  me,  after  the  long  lapse 
of  years,  to  look  back  to  the  difference  of  the 
mental  streams  I  received  from  my  father 
and  my  mother.  My  mother's  conversation 
spoke  iorth  the  fortitude,  brilliance,  and  beauty 
of  her  soul.  It  breathed  self-devotion,  gener- 
osity, and  sacrifices  for  her  friends.  With 
the  most  entrancing  eloquence,  she  told  of 
calamities  bravely  borne,  self-sacrifices  nobly 
achieved,  or  sufferings  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  soul  rejoiced  for  those  it  rescued.  My 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  recital  of  the 
same  chances,  loved  to  detail  all  the  ingenuity 
of  intellectual  resource  by  which  they  might 
be  mitigated  or  averted,  the  presence  of  mind 
or  science  or  ingenious  evasion,  by  which 
they  might  be  turned  aside.  Thus,  whilst  my 
mother  awakened  the  heart  by  generous  feel- 
ing, the  instructions  of  my  father  continually 
pointed  out  the  means  of  service  either  to 
others  or  one's  self.  The  one  was  great,  the 
other  useful."— Pp.  53,  54. 

"  The  unalterably  firm  but  kind  and  wise 
government  of  my  mother !  whose  voice  was 
always  sweet,  clear,  and  equable,  firm  and 
deepening  in  solemnity  like  the  diapason  of 
an  organ,  or  bright  and  refreshing  with  cheer- 
fulness. For  the  twenty-eight  years  I  lived 
at  home,  I  never — in  voice,  look,  or  gesture 
— saw  in  her  the  slightest  expression  of  tem- 
per. This  I  say,  not  as  a  mode  of  speaking, 
but  as  an  actual  reality.  Her  orders  were 
precise,  definite,  always  bearing  on  essential 
points,  and  wholly  free  from  worry  or  i)etty 
detail ;  her  reproofs  were  grave  and  austere, 
yet  mingled  with  sweetness,  and  never  be- 
stowed but  on  known  and  wilful  transgres- 
sion. Prompt  and  instant  obedience  she  en- 
forced, or  rather  it  was  always  willingly 
given."— P.  63. 

"  I  honored  the  greatness  I  myself  had  not, 
and  I  gloried  in  her  nolle  truth  whilst  I  often 
quailed  before  the  force  of  her  character." — 
P.  102. 

"Before  my  mother  came  down  for  the 
evening,  I  was  often  struck  by  the  whole  con- 
versation being  frivolous,  sentimental,  and  full 
of  flattery ;  I  was  no  less  struck  by  the  change 
which  immediately  took  place  when  she  ap- 
peared. As  the  door  opened,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  party  rose  into  a  more  elevated 
region,  and  the  tone  of  conversation,  just  now 
so  poor  and  despicable,  became  animated  and 
refreshing,  really  answering  the  purposes  of 
social  intercourse.    I  also  observed  tnat  every 
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one  of  the  actors  in  the  little  scene,  appeared 
to  experience  the  same  relief  as  myself,  and 
to  enjoy  being  raised,  from  the  low  spot  each 
had  before  occupied,  into  higher  ground, 
where  they  all  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely 
and  stand  more  erectly." — P.  145. 

HowcTer  colored  all  this  may  be,  it  raises 
a  really  imposing  image,  and  we  can  under- 
stand the  power  such  a  character  must  have 
had  over  a  susceptible  and  enthusiastic  mind. 
Intercourse  between  parents  and  children  was 
not  then  on  the  familiar  footing  of  our  own 
time,  and  ])robably  it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Gal- 
ton's  peculiar  gifts  to  make  all  the  world 
keep  their  distance  ;  but  the  kind  of  state  in 
which  the  child  saw  her  mother  at  the  peri- 
odical season  in  which  she  was  admitted  to 
her  presence,  enhanced  the  eflfect  of  her  ex- 
ample and  the  force  of  her  teaching.  There 
was  this  adaptation  in  the  character  of  mother 
and  daughter,  that  it  was  the  the  habit  of  the 
one  to  instruct  by  formal  precepts,  and  that 
the  mind  of  the  other  was  peculiarly  open  to 
this  mode  of  instruction  ;  a  terse  saying  took 
tenacious  hold  of  her  memory,  and  found  a 
home  at  once  in  her  reason  and  heart.  She 
was  eminently  teachable,  and  disposed  to  put 
every  thing  she  learnt  at  once  into  practice; 
and  every  principle  which  actuated  her  subse- 
quent course,  she  traces  back  either  to  its 
direct  inculcation  by  forcible  words  or  more 
forcible  example.  She  says  of  herself  that  as 
a  child  she  lived  intensely  in  the  present :  the 
strong  influences  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
the  vigorous  minds  to  whose  conversation 
she  was  admitted,  the  force  of  the  energies 
around  her,  would  all  tend  to  this ;  and  hav- 
ing strength  of  mind  enough  not  to  be 
daunted  or  bewildered  by  the  atmosphere  of 
intellect  in  which  she  lived,  as  many  a  child 
would  be,  she  breathed  freely  in  it :  the  real- 
ities of  science  and  morals  took  early  hold, 
and  loft  no  room  for  that  dreamland  which 
more  than  divides  with  fact  the  inner  mind  of 
ordinary  childhood.  This  living  in  the  pres- 
ent was  one  of  the  fundamental  points  of 
both  parents'  teaching.     She  speaks  of 

"  A  very  favorite,  and  I  think  important, 
principle  which  my  intellectual  father  and  my 
dear  mother  were  equally  fond  of  inculcating 
on  all  their  children  :  this  was  to  be  deeply 
earnest  in  whatever  we  did,  and,  whether  it 
were  great  or  little,  to  give  our  whole  mind 
and  being  to  it.  My  parents  both  inculcated 
this  principle  on  all  who  came  within  their 
spherCi  but  on  very  different  grounds.    '  Give 


your  whole  mind  to  what  yoa  are  al^Dtit,' 
my  mother ; '  for  it  is  a  part  of  practical  troth 
and  integrity;  whatever  you  seek  to  do,  reaUy 
do,  and  what  you  profess,  really  fulfil.'  'Oivo 
your  whole  mind  to  what  you  are  about,'  said 
my  father,  'whether  in  play  or  study,  for 
there  is  no  pursuit,  even  in  childhood,  so  triv- 
ial, but  that  numbers  of  useful  things  may  be 
made  to  cluster  around  it.  On  very  little 
pegs  may  be  made  to  hang  an  infinite  variety 
of  useful'  things.'  "—Pp.  134,  135. 

It  is  to  this  habit  of  giving  the  whole  mind 
to  what  at  the  moment  engaged  in  it,  to  which 
she  attributes  her  memory ;  and  we  see  clearly 
that,  according  to  the  amount  and  degree  in 
which  the  intellect  works,  must  be  the  impres- 
sion made  by  its  working.  If  we  do  not  see 
things  vividly  at  the  time  with  a  concentration 
of  the  powers,  we  cannot  hope  to  retain  a 
clear  impression.  Into  a  mind  thus  impres- 
sible and  retentive,  her  mother's  teaching  fell 
with  living  force,  from  the  first  inculcation  of 
the  idea  of  a  God,  when,  in  answer  to  her 
question  where  the  sun  and  moon  came  fhnn, 
with  great  solemnity,  and  after  some  hours  of 
preparation, 

"  She  took  me  up-stairs,  through  her  bed- 
ro-  in,  into  a  little  dressing-room,  into  which 
I  was  not  habitually  allowed  to  enter,  bat 
which  from  that  time  I  as  distinctly  remember 
as  though  I  now  saw  every  thing  in  it.  She 
shut  the  door,  and  said  she  was  now  going  to 
answer  my  question  ;  that  that  answer  would 
be  the  most  important  thing  I  should  ever 
hear  in  my  life,  for  that  it  would  involve 
every  thing  I  should  hereafter  feel  or  think 
or  do ; — that  if  I  made  a  good  use  of  it,  I 
should  have  such  happiness,  that  nothing 
whatever  could  make  me  completely  misera- 
ble ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  made  a  bad  use 
of  this  knowledge,  nothing  could  make  me 
happy.    She  then  spoke  to  me  of  God." — P.  3. 

And  she  went  on  to  inculcate  the  duty  of 
prayer.  Again,  she  habituated  her  child  to 
confession  at  stated  times : — 

**  There  are  two  things  for  which  I  am  more 
especially  indebted  to  my  dear  mother, 
amongst  the  innumerable  benefits  I  received 
from  her.  One  is,  that  she  always  took  the 
season  of  our  Sunday  talkings,  in  which  I 
poured  out  my  mind  to  her  as  in  the  presence 
of  God,  or  as  a  Catholic  to  his  confessor,  to 
tell  me  of  m^  faults;  and  that  she  repre* 
sented  her  domg  so  as  a  mark  of  her  especial 
love  and  confidence,  and  of  her  full  assurance 
that  it  was  my  first  wish  to  do  well  and  im- 
prove."—P.  24. 

The  other  principle,  which  we  subjoin,  waa 
one  which   our  subject   took  as  her   nde 
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through  life.  However  excellent, 
(lie  of  a  one-sided  deTelopmect,  i 
not  doubt  issued  in  some  eccentricities  j 
though  unfortunately  for  the  complete  Tiew 
of  a  character,  and  consequent  profit  from  our 
study  of  it,  Mrs,  SchimmelPenni nek's  faults 
and  peculiatitiea — such  as  humanity  must  he 
subject  to,  which  are  implied  by  herself  in 
many  a  passing  confession,  and  which  are  ad- 
mitted by  her  tender,  loving  biographer — are 
reverently  withheld  from  our  knowledge. 
However,  it  sounds  a  safe  rule,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  rightly  applied : — 

"  The  second  thing  tnr  mother  taught  me, 
and  which  indeed  is  connected  with  the  same 
principle,  is  to  value  things  at  what  they  are, 
and  not  at  what  they  seem.  It  had  pleased 
God,  hy  his  blessing  on  the  indusiry  of  my 
grandfather  and  father,  thni  I  was  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  wenlth  and  of  every  thing 
which  jierlained  to  what  was  really  useful, 
either  to  the  [ihysical  or  intellectual  life  ;  but 
whilst  this  was  the  case,  there  was  not  one 
tingle  thing,  either  in  the  furniture  of  our 
bouse  or  the  appurtenances  of  its  inmates, 
which  was  for  show  or  for  fashion ;  there  was 
■  use  for  every  thing,  and  wc  were  taught  to 
despise  that  which  was  not  useful.  No  one 
■aw  at  Dorr  the  least  difference  made  on  ac- 
count of  rank  or  richeii  or  fashion,  though 
often,  I  am  sorry  lo  add,  they  might  on  ac- 
Our  table,  dress, 
;ieely  the  same  nher 
a  family  party  of  fourteen, 
as  when  ne  had  ten  or  twenty  guests — with 
the  aim]ile  difference  of  the  neceasnry  addi- 
tions! quantity.  The  table  at  hreakfn)!t,  din- 
ner, and  Bupper  was  always  beautifully  adorned 
with  flowers,  as  were  our  sitting-rooms.  My 
mother  was  always  handsomely  and  exactly 
dreHsed,  and  she  expected  the  same  from  all 
lier  family.  She  said  we  should  be  and  not 
ttem ;  we  should  do  things  lo  moke  our  home 
beauiif^il  and  cheerful  to  those  who  live  there, 
more  even  than  for  others  who  may  be  occa- 
sional visitors;  though  thev  equally  den^and 
our  respect  and  attention."— Pp.  25,  2G. 

This  all  looks  very  wise,  but  we  suspect  re- 
quires a  large  fortune  to  carry  out ;   for  to 
r  friends,  even  with  the  modera- 


capa- '  Gallon  travelled  with  their  own  four  hor 


it-riilep 


tion  Mrs.  Galton  practised,  would  imply  to 
most  of  us  a  good  deal  of  management  and 
•ome  meagre  days.  Gala  days  are  made  for 
people  whose  rule  must  be  a  straitened  econ- 
omy. It  is  very  well  for  those  who  always 
Kve  in  Imury  to  make  no  citra  preparation 
for  their  guests.  Nor  can  we  reconcile  this 
philosophic  reitriction  lo  necessaries  with  the 
firat  that  ODce  comes  out,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


can  judge  from  the  memoir,  our  only  guide, 
Mrs,  SchimmelPenninck  was  free  from  the 
faulU  belonging  to  a  love  of  show  and  pre- 
tension, and  was  moreiodependenC  than  most 
peo|ile  of  the  world's  estimate.  There  ia 
simplicity  in  her  tone  on  all  such  matters ; 
and  she  atlributet  the  serenity  with  which  she 
endured  subsequent  reverses,  to  her  mothrr'a 
teaching  and  example.  In  addition  to  the 
morals  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
little  girl  was  Instructed  on  Sundays,  she  was 
indoctrinated  with  the  love  of  heathen  virtues 
and  an  emulation  to  rival  the  endurance  and 
moderation  of  Stoics  and  Spartans.  She  is 
grateful  here  again  to  her  mother's  stern  lea- 
sons  on  the  endurance  of  pain,  even  though 
carried  to  a  preposterous  excess  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  when  as  a  little  child  she  bade 
her  walk  slowly  the  length  of  a  room,  her 
hand  wrapped  in  burning  cotton,  by  which  a 
scar  was  left  for  years  j  and,  again,  refusing  to 
listen  to  the  poor  sickly  girl's  complaints  on 
being  condemned  by  the  docter  for  eight  or 
ten  years  to  the  discipline  of  an  iron  apparatua 
which  cramped  and  subdued  all  her  move- 
ment, and  rendered  the  free,  careless  action 
of  youth  impossible.  Keenlj  alive  to  what- 
ever was  great  in  action,  and  eager  in  her  re- 
ception of  all  knowledge,  she  records  some 
amusing  examples  of  infantine  pedantry, 
characteristic  at  least  of  the  reality  of  her 
acceptance  of  all  teaching  as  a  thing  to  be  put 
in  practice. 

"  I  well  remember  one  day  when  George 
Bott,  the  Friends'  dentist,  came  to  examine 
my  teelh.  I  agreed  lo  have  my  front  teelh 
drawn  before  mv  mother  came  in  from  her 
walk,  that  I  might  puzzle  her  as  lo  my  classi- 
fication, as  I  should  want  the  four  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Primates.  I  sat  still  and  bad  them  all  out, 
that  it  might  be  over  when  she  arrived, 
George  Bott  said  I  was  '  the  beat  little  girl  he 
had  ever  seen;'  and  took  from  his  pocket  a 
paper  of  comfits  as  my  reward.  But  I  drew 
uti,  and  said,  '  Do  you  think  Regulus  and 
Epietelus  end  Seneca  would  take  a  reword 
for  bearing  pain ;  or  the  little  Spartan  iKiys  P' 
He  laughed  heartily;  and,  my  mother  just 
then  coming  in,  he  said,  'Thy  little  girl  is  too 
much  of  a  philosopher  to  he  rewarded  for 
bearing  pain,  hut  siill  I  hope  she  is  enough  of 
a  child  lo  like  these  comfits,  as  a  mark  of  love 
and  kindness ;'  to  which  I  acceded  with  great 
delight."— Pp.  5,  6. 
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"  Sandford  and  Merlon "  was  written  by 
one  of  this  same  philosophic  set  The  little 
Mary  Anne  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  im- 
itator of  Harry,  even  to  the  seizing  a  live  snake 
in  her  hand  at  her  mother's  bidding.  She 
abhorred  fox-hunting  squires,  and  prayed  that 
one  of  her  neighbors  might  be  thrown  into  a 
quagmire  near,  where  he  would  get  no  harm, 
but  have  time  to  reflect.  Her  mother's  creed 
on  the  subject  of  finerj',  and  the  tone  of  the 
philosophic  story,  exactly  accorded,  and  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  drank  in  contempt  for 
fine  clothes,  which,  to  judge  from  her  portrait, 
must  have  lasted  her  life :  for  her  uncom- 
monly intelligent  comfortable  elderly  face  is 
surrounded  by  a  modification  of  a  Quaker's 
cap,  curiously  neutralized  by  a  cro88  worn  on 
her  bosom — the  whole  symboiizing  the  amiable 
eclectism  of  her  course.  Of  that  religion  of 
which  this  Cross  was  the  symbol,  her  child- 
hood heard  nothing,  unless  we  except  such 
allusions  as  the  following,  where  at  Oscott,  in 
Miss  Berrington's  boudoir,  she  sees  a  pic- 
ture : — 

"  On  one  occasion  when  Miss  Lunn  hap- 
pened to  come  into  the  room,  she  pointed  to 
the  picture  of  Joan  of  Arc  on  her  charger : 
*  Voila  la  femme  forte,'  she  said.  *  Yes,*  re- 
plied Misa  Berrington.  quietly  pointing  to  the 
cross  in  the  picture  above,  *  and  there  was  the 
source  from  which  she  drew.'  How  earnestly 
did  I  wish  to  have  these  enigmatical  words 
explained!  I  saw,  by  the  reverent  change 
which  ))as8ed  over  Miss  Lunn's  countenance, 
that  some  deep  meaning  was  thereby  in- 
tended ;  I  knew  not  what,  but  dee])ly  did  I 
])onder  these  things  in  my  heart." — P.  177. 

She  calls  the  period  of  her  childhood  the 
lowest  ebb  of  Quakerism. 

"  With  many,  religion  was  a  mere  bundle 
of  strict  outward  observances  and  peculiarities ; 
with  others,  who  lived  in  the  love  of  God,  it 
was  indeed  a  living,  but  mystic  consecration ; 
but  both  these  parties  alike  were  ignorant  of 
many  of  the  leading  principles  of  divine  truth.'* 
— P:  61. 

And  of  her  mother  she  writes : — 

<*  She  had  also  taught  me,  that  the  true 
object  of  life  was  to  aim  at  being  perfect,  even 
as,  or  because,  He  is  perfect  j  but  there  her 
instructions  left  me.  My  dearest  mother,  ex- 
cellent and  high-minded  as  she  was,  had  not 
lived  with  those  who  had  the  slightest  tincture 
of  what  we  now  term  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gos|)el.  She  believed  that  the  field  of  free 
inquiry  was  open  to  all ;  and  that  so  long  as 
people  were  sincer,e,  they  were  acceptable  to 
GocL    She  had  never  been  thrown  in  common 


life ;  she  seemed  to  live  in  a  charmed  atmoa- 
phere,  where  ever}*  one  paid  her  glad  homage 
as  to  a  superior  being ;  and,  in  truth,  ahe  had 
never  experienced  any  thing  of  the  rulia  and 
collisions,  the  tug  of  war  in  the  battle-field  of 
life."— P.  99. 

It  is  good  for  no  one  to  live  in  a  charmed 
atmosphere,  nor  for  any  woman  to  have  a 
husband  "  who,"  as  she  expresses  it,  ''conaid* 
ers  all  her  singularities  as  perfection  ; "  and 
the  astounding  fall  which  the  story  discloaea 
from  all  this  magnanimity  and  excellence, 
must  be  owing  to  this  life  of  spoiling — to  thia 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  her  own  will,  with- 
out dispute  or  question.  The  effect,  upoo 
those  who  have  always  been  used  to  their 
own  way,  of  any  interruption  to  this  state  of 
things  answers  to  the  shock  of  an  earth* 
quake :  the  foundation  of  things  seems  fitul* 
ing.  Nature  herself  giving  way ;  and  esi>ecially 
may  this  be  the  case  where  the  homage  haa 
been  that  of  reverence  for  the  judgment,  and 
where  an  equable  consistency  of  conduct  haa 
matured  self-esteem  into  a  principle.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  to  form  our  judgment  from 
the  statement  of  one  party,  though  that  party 
is  not  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck,  but  her  bio^ 
rapher.  Yet  an  absolute  final  rejection  of  m 
child  who  earnestly  and  humbly  perseverea  in 
seeking  a  reconciliation,  whatever  the  ori^nal 
offence,  implies  an  obduracy  revolting  to  all 
our  feelings.  After  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck*a 
marriage,  some  difference  in  the  disposition  of 
her  own  property  inherited  from  her  gjand* 
father,  in  which,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  she  be- 
lieved herself  in  the  right,  was  so  resented  by 
father  and  mother — and  here  the  mother 
was  the  ruling  spirit — that,  to  the  end  of 
their  days,  they  never  saw  again  their 
devoted  daughter,  whose  part  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  take,  because  there  is  no 
word  in  her  autobiography  inconsistent  with 
the  most  loving  affection  towards  either  of 
her  parents  ;  nor  would  she  ever  allow  them 
to  be  blamed  in  her  presence  by  those  who 
resented  the  treatment  she  had  received,  and 
saw  the  deep  and  permanent  sorrow  it  caused. 
This  was  characteristically  shown  by  her  con* 
stant  practice  of  wearing  mourning  from  No- 
vember— the  month  her  mother  died,  unreo- 
onciled  to  her  daughter — to  Chrlbtmaatide, 
when  she  felt  the  universal  joy  ought  not  to 
be  obscured  by  private  regrets.  The  form  bf 
Quakerism  grafted  upon  Stoicism,  and  per* 
sonified  by  a   woman,  is,  afler  all,  not  an 
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agreeable  image,  and  some  curious  results  God  not  to  create  grandpapa's  peacocks  and 

may  be  expected  from  it.    The  old  grand-  golden  pheasanU  on  Friends*  principles  ?' ** 

father  Barclay,  at  Dudson,  is  a  far  pleasanter  — ^P*  ^^»  ^^• 

portrait,  and,  no  doubt,  exercised  a  salutary  She  was  particularly  impressible  through 
influence  on  the  thoughtful  child,  over-ex-  symbolism :  her  mind  from  the  first  eagerly 
cited,  in  mind  and  body,  by  the  perpetual  caught  at  spiritual  meanings  in  things,  and 
stir  of  intellect  at  her  father's  house,  and  in  a  welcomed  every  sign  which  spoke  some  bid- 
state  to  appreciate  the  repose  which  reigned  den  truth — a  habit  for  which  Quakerism  sup- 
under  his  directions.  He  made  a  good  use  plied  no  food.  We  attribute  to  an  early 
of  a  large  fortune,  and  could  indulge  his  chance  awakening  of  this  instinct,  her  subse- 
benevolence,  not  only  in  mitigating  the  sor-  quent  choice  of  a  denomination.  When 
rows  of  men,  but  in  making  animals  happy.  Moravianism  was  presented  to  her  acceptance, 
"  It  used  to  be  a  delight  to  me,  when,  stand-  ^^  ^^^  close  of  a  long  period  of  doubt  and 
ing  near  my  grandfather  in  a  rustic  fishing-  religious  perplexity,  it  had  already  a  home  in 
house  at  the  farthest  end  of  a  pool,  he  ap-  her  fancy.  At  seven  or  eight  years  old,  she 
plied  to  his  lips  a  little  silver  whistle  (such  as  went  to  Tenby  with  her  parents  :— 
now,  sixty-six  years  after,  I  wear  in  remem-  « r^f  .i.  -l  ^  .i.  •  t  n  .  i-. 
brance  of  him),  and  immediately  the  surface  .,  ^^  ^^«  '^^^^^  the  journejr  I  recollect  lit- 
of  the  lake  seemed  instinct  with  life.  Water-  tie.  exceptuig  that  one  evening  at  sunset,  I 
fowl,  of  ail  descriptions,  rose  from  their  Jf  *^^^  ^*5^»^  "f «^  ^^%  beautiful  woods  of  Lord 
-J^  Dynevor  s  park  at  Llanduo,  at  the  moment 


and  tall  Peruvian  geese,  and  the  little  moor-  ""  ^"^  «»^  leacneu  U8 :  us  iiey  arew  neare 

hen  and  teal,  half-sailing,  half-flying,  with  six  there  passed  a  simple  funeral  procession,  pre- 

majestic  swans,  all  drew  near  to  be  fed.    How  ^^^^^  ^y  '^?\^*"*^  instruments,  with  which 

well  do  I  remember  my  grandfather  then  say-  voices  8^yeetly  blended.    The  procession  was 

ing  to  me,* Thou  canst  not  do  much  good,  ^»^^»^«d  m  white,  and  the  coffin  covered  with 

and  canst  feed  but  a  very  few  animals;  yet  \^*^»^«  pall,  on  which  were  affixed,  m  large 

how  pleasant  it  is  to  do  even  that !    God,  the  characters,  a  few  Scripture  texts.    I  remem- 

Father  of  all,  opens  his  hand,  and  all  his  ber  these  amongst  thenj :  *  Blessed  are  the 

creatures  on  the  face  of  the  wide  earth  are  dead  which  die  m  the  Lord.     'Precious  in 

filled  with  good.    How  blessed  is  He!'"—  ^^?  ^'^^^  °^  ^'^®  ^^^^  *»  the  death  of  his 

p^  4j  "  saints.' 

"  My  mother  told  me  that  this  was  a  Mora- 
He  taught  her  the  habits  of  his  favorites,  vian  funeral,  and   that  the  Moravians  were 
which  she  spiritualizes  in  her  notice  of  them  ;  persons  who  love  God  and  love  each  other  as 
and  she,  the  most  grateful  of  scholars,  thus  orothers  and  sisters ;    that  they  call  dying 
records  her  acknowledgments:—  'going   home,'   and   give   thanks,   and  'sing 


natural 

after 

whilst 

God  might  itself  explain  the  livinir  truth  to        .      -  .    ,       ,       , 

my  heart;  and  oh!  how  often  have  I  blessed       ^«  ^«^  "  ^®  c«"  J"^?^'  ^^^  h^"*®  ^'^^  » 

him  for  it !  "—Pp.  42,  43.  really  liberal  one,  with  no  affinity  to  that 

In  .pite  of  her  openness  to  impre.,8ion«,  she  P^odo-liberalism  of  the  present  day,  which 

early  felt  .omelhing  in  her  opposed  to  the  ''"■"Pen^""*  f"  unbounded  license  .n   one 

.  i. '.  .        •        u-  u     1  1  direction  of  thoui^ht  by  the  bitterest  intoler- 

rehgious  system  m  which  slie  was  born,  so  .,''-,     -^  , 

-",•^,,1        -I.!!         *  ance  m  another.    At  any  rate,  we  are  not  let 

fiur  as  she  could  be  said  to  be  born  to  any.  .  ,  *.,        j  *»      #-.  i      i  i. 

"^  into  any  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ualton  s  antipathies, 

••My grandfather's  household  was  a  strictly  and  certainly  their  child   was  indoctrinated 

Friendly  one,  and  there  were  some  about  him      -.y,  „^„„ «f  ♦!,«,«      a.^^^^^*  tu^ ;.,««««- 

•'.'..  •     au     I   I '^      r  With  none  01  tnem.    Amonint  the  inconcfruous 

▼cry  anxious  to  train  me  m  the  habits  of      .    ,       ,  ^        ,.       /.   ,     .  .,       ^ 

Friends.    One  of  these  persons   sometimes  ^^^^^^  «^  ^^'^  (^^^  ^^thers   residence  near 

aaid  to  me:  '  See  how  beautiful  are  the  sober  Birmingham),  mixing,  on    easy   terms,  with 

and  unobtrusive  colors  of  the  linnet,  the  dove,  Friends,  Unitarians,  Materialists,  Infidels,  rep- 

and  the  redbreast !     I  hoi)e  thou  wilt  imitate  resented   by  such   men    as    Priestley,   Day, 

them  in  thy  attire.'    I  would  answer:  *But  Edgeworth,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Dr.  Darwin, 

art  thou  not  glad,  though,  that  it  pleased  ^hg  Rev.  Joseph  Berrington,  of  Oscott,  occu- 
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pied  an  important  place.  We  must  give  her 
description,  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of 
religious  parties  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  past 
century : — 

"  Such  are  some  of  my  recollections  of  the 
Lunar  meetings.  It  was  at  one  of  them,  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  my  father  first 
met  the  He  v.  Joseph  Berrington,  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman,  who,  as  it  happened,  was 
the  Catholic  priest  of  Oscott,  a  small  hamlet 
ahout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ban*.  Mv 
father  invited  him  to  visit  us.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  impression  that  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Berrington  made  u\)on  me,  when  I  was  not 
eight  years  old.  It  was  tea-time,  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon.  The  drawing-room  at  Barr 
was  very  large,  and  especially  it  was  a  very 
wide  room.  The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Ber- 
rington appeared ;  a  tall  and  most  majestic 
figure.  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  that 
lofty  hearing  with  which  he  crossed  the  room 
to  speak  to  my  mother;  his  courtly  bow, 
down,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  then  his  raising  Jiimself  up  again 
to  his  full  height,  as  if  all  the  higher  for  his  de- 
pression. Mr.  Berrington  was  in  person  very 
remarkable ;  he  was  then  ahout  fifty;  his  com- 
plexion and  hair  partook  of  the  sanguine,  his 
prominent  temperament ;  and  this  gave  a  light- 
ness and  relief  to  his  angular  and  well-cut 
features.  His  countenance  exhibited,  if  one 
may  so  say,  sternness  and  mirthfulness  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  ;  his  nostrils  were  slightly 
fastidious;  his  mouth  closed  like  fate.  His 
conversation  abounded  in  intellectual  pleas- 
antry ;  he  was  a  finished  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  a  model  of  the  ecclesiastical 
decorum  of  the  church  of  ancient  monuments 
and  memories;  his  cold,  stern  eye  instantly 
silenced  any  unbecoming  levity  either  on 
religion  or  morality ;  Iiis  bearing  was  that  of 
a  prince  amongst  his  people,  not  from  wordly 
pohition,  but  from  his  sacerdotal  office,  while 
nis  ancient  and  high  family  seemed  but  a 
slight  appendage  to  the  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter. His  voice  was  deep  and  majestic,  like 
the  baying  of  a  blood-hound ;  and  when  he 
intoned  Mass,  every  action  seemed  to  thrill 
through  the  soul.  .  .  .  He  was  our  most  in- 
timate neighbor  at  Barr.  Three  or  four  days 
seldom  passed  without  his  joining  our  dinner 
or  tea-table ;  and  as  his  house  at  Oscott  was 
the  rendezvous  of  much  Catholic  society,  from 
that  time  Catholics  became  our  social  visitors, 
and  many  of  them  were  yet  more  intimately 
connected  with  us.  We  regularly  had  fish  on 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  as  it 
was  more  than  likely  that  some  of  them 
would  drop  in;  and  they  were  ever  welcome. 
Amongst  these  I  should  especially  mention 
Bisho])  Berrington,  cousin  to  our  Mr.  Berring- 
ton;  Dr.   Bew,  au  eminent  doctor  of  the 


Sorbonne;  Miss  Henrietta  Berrington,  who 
often  stayed  months  with  her  brother  and 
months  with  us,  and  became  one  of  our  mott 
intimate  friends ;  likewise  Miss  Lunn,  after- 
wards  Mrs.  Neve."— Pp.  36,  37. 

We  do  not  find  much  mention  of  members, 
or  at  least  of  clerg}*,  of  our  own  Church  in 
this  set;  nor  do  we  find  that  it  was  ever 
presented  to  her  in  any  near  association,  in  a 
way  to  touch  her  sympathies ;  but  we  hare 
the  followmg  characteristic  of  the  time :-» 

"  Another  acquaintance  my  mother  formed 
at  Bath  was  that  of  Dr.  Hastings,  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin.    His  conversation  was  exceedingly 


tainment  and  information  to  us.  Dr.  Hastin|(a 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  English  Church, 
and  gave  my  dear  mother  many  books  on  the 
subject.  I  remember,  towards  the  close  of 
Mrs.  Priestley's  visit.  Miss  Berrington  came 
to  us.  I  have  heard  that  my  mother  was  once 
walking  in  the  Pump  Room  between  theee 
ladies,  when  Dr.  Hastings  came  up,  and  spdce 
to  her  of  a  book  explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  English  Church,  which  he  had  given 
her.  My  mother  thanked  him  for  the  book, 
but  said  she  feared  he  would  think  very  badly 
of  her,  when  she  declared  how  entirely  she 
difiipred  from  his  views  of  the  Liturgy.  He 
bowed,  and  politely  answered,  '  Well,  my 
dear  madam,  I  do  indeed  wish  that  you  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England;  however,! 
will  not  make  myself  uneasy,  as  I  should  were 

vou  an  Unitarian* My  mother,  interrupting 

him,  said, '  Dr.  Hastings,  I  have  omitted  in- 
troducing  you  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Priestley  |* 
'*  or,*  Dr.  Hastings  then  resumed, '  what 


is  so  much  worse,  a  Iloman  Catholic'  My 
mother  replied  :  *  This  lady  is  Miss  Berring* 
ton.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  very  badly 
of  my  condition.*  Dr.  Hastings  courteously 
answered :  *  NaVi  madam,  you  are  in  just  the 
position  which  the  Church  of  England  occupiea 
— the  true  medium  between  those  who  hold 
too  much  and  those  who  hold  too  little.'"— 
Pp.  77,  78. 

Yet  our  Church  was  not  without  its  word 
of  instruction  to  the  harassed,  perplexed  child, 
who  —  with  stimulated  intellect,  and  with 
wretched  health  confining  all  her  energies, 
even  relaxations,  to  head  work — was  already 
beginning  her  search  for  some  standing-ground 
for  her  soul  to  rest  on.  She  had  been  left  at 
Dawlish — owing  to  her  mother's  long  altsence, 
from  ill-health — under  the  care  of  indiscreet 
governesses  and  a  worldly  aunt  The  dcsul* 
tory  life  of  amusement  did  not  suit  her.    She 
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believed  their  intention.  What  did  the  plain 
garb  mean? — separation  from  the  vain  cus- 
toms of  the  world.  What  did  the  formal 
speech  mean  ? — a  religious,  truthful  precision 
of  word  and  thought.  What  those  long 
silences? — to  give* the  soul  opportunity  of 
communion  with  the  Unseen  ;  to  leave  it  open 
to  the  visitations  of  the  Spirit.  What  the 
suppression  of  out4vard  signs  of  pain  or  grief? 
— to  show  the  superiority  of  mind  and  eternal 
things  over  the  body  and  its  short-lived  in- 
firmities. 

These  observances  sank  deep  into  her 
heart ;  she  loved  them  her  life  long  as  sym- 
bolizing truth.  But  then  she  loved  them 
wherever  she  found  them;  not  only  in  the 
broad  brim  and  the  prim  bonnet,  but  in  the 
monk's  hood  and  the  nun*s  veil,  the  fast,  the 
vigil,  the  endurance  of  pain,  the  self-denial, 
the  sacrifice  of  what  was  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
the  silence  of  the  cloister,  the  wrapt  medita- 
tion of  the  cell.  When  first  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  monastic  life,  through  the  writ- 
ings and  history  of  the  Port  Royalists,  she 
seemed  to  breathe  familiar  air.  Her  early 
reverence  for  the  contemplative  life — as  shown 
in  her  cousin  Priscilla,  who  had  renounced 
marriage,  attired  her  fair  form  in  coarse 
camlet,  and  retired  from  her  worldly  home  to 
a  retreat  where  a  "  solitude  "  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her — was  all  renewed  in  La  M^re 
Ang^lique.  Even  as  a  preacher,  uplifting 
her  persuasive  voice  from  "  the  gallery,"  some 
parallel  could  be  found  in  the  mother  abbess' 
emphatic  utterances.  The  inexorable  silences 
of  Port  Royal  asceticism  were  within  her  own 
experience,  and  always  agreeable  to  her  feel- 
ings. Nor  could  even  her  taste  be  forced  to 
draw  distinctions,  for  La  M6re  studiously 
Doade  the  garb  of  her  order  ungraceful,  and 
watched  over  every  indulgence  of  fancy  as 
carnal  backsliding.  Even  the  forbidding  ex- 
terior of  the  meeting-house  found  its  counter- 
part in  La  Mare's  architecture,  who,  when 
urged  by  her  ecclesiastical  superior  to  consult 
symmetry  and  order  in  her  building,  set  him 
down  with  prompt  Quaker-like  decision,  **  I 
will  not  have  it."  We  are  not  drawing  the 
parallel  for  ourselves,  but  as  it  would  seem  to 
her.  What  we  are  accustomed  to  call  ex- 
tremes would,  under  her  mode  of  viewing  it, 
be  one  same  idea  under  different  names.  It 
was  the  consequence  of  her  education  and 
natural  bias  that  she  scarcely  realized  doc- 
trine apart  from  iu  fruit  and  effect;    the 


presence  of  a  creed  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
want  of  it  in  another,  would  not,  therefore, 
influence  her  judgment  to  the  degree  it  ought 
to  do.  She  looked  always  for  frames  of 
mind;  was,  perhaps,  more  gratified  by  uni- 
formity of  practice  than  of  abstract  faith — in- 
deed, would  only  recognize  that  part  of  any 
man's  professed  faith  as  real  or  appreciable 
which  influenced  his  conduct ;  moreover,  while 
men  generally  are  taught  to  define  religions 
by  their  differences,  she  was  brought  up  where 
there  was  no  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  naturally  estimated  them  by 
their  points  of  likeness  and  analogy. 

One  pursuit  of  her  childhood  contributed  to 
this  tone  of  thought.  We  have  said  her  ear- 
liest instinct  was  to  study  countenances ;  at 
ten  years  old,  she  read  Lavater  with  intense 
interest,  and  probably  with  great  benefit  as 
counteracting  the  material  influences  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  power  books  have  in  their  own  day,  when 
they  hit  the  want  or  the  humor  of  the  age,  to 
see  what  a  strong  hold,  what  lasting  influence 
this  work  exercised  on  the  mind  of  an  intelli- 
gent child. 

"  It  was  Madame  de  la  Fitte's  French  trans- 
lation, equally  distinguished  for  an  eloquence 
which  gives  it  the  effect  of  an  original  work, 
and  for  accurate  physiognomical  portraits,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  which  have  been 
altogether  blunted  and  lost,  in  the  English 
elaborate  but  unfaithful  plates.  Hour  after 
hour  did  I  spend  entranced  over  its  contents. 
Its  ardent  piety,  its  elevated  aims  and  conse- 
crated objects,  absorbed  my  whole  soul,  just 
as  a  first  view  of  an  ocean,  a  sunset,  or  a 
mountmn.  How  did  the  eighth  Psalm,  as  I 
now  read  it  in  Lavater,  seem  the  utterance  of 
my  heart,  and  his  picture  of  the  family  of 
adoring  worshippers,  looking  upwards  to  uod, 
with  arms  stretched  out,  soaring  towards  the 
immortal  world,  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  me.  I  took  them  to  be  all  portraits ;  and 
my  very  heart  said  from  its  inmost  depth,  *  O 
that  I  knew  such  people !  people  from  whose 
faces  and  attitudes  tne  light  of  God's  glory 
seems  reflected ! '  Then  I  looked  at  all  the 
other  portraits,  and  read  what  was  said  of 
each  with  earnest  curiosity.  I  loved  to  see 
how,  in  every  face,  some  trace  of  goodness,  or 
intelligence,  or  capacity  for  blessing  might  be 
found.  .  .  . 

<<Lavator  had  taught  me  that  the  restora- 
tion God  effected  in  man  was  by  intensity  of 
love,  and  that  a  copy  of  that  love  is  the  only 
means  of  restoration  man  can  employ  towards 
his  fellow  ;  just  as  pieces  of  iron,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  will  grate  against   each 
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Berrington,  her  figure  tall  and  elegant,  her 
dress  gay  and  tasteful,  and  her  manner  kind. 
yet  brilliant  with  finished  politeness:  there 
she  f^at  in  all  the  adornment  which  I  had 
learnt  to  consider  as  a  thing  of  the  world, 
but  her  table  and  often  the  fioor  were  covered 
with  work  for  the  poor,  which  nil  her  solitary 
hours  were  occupied  in  completing;  and 
whilst  her  conversation  was  full  of  wit  and 
mirth  and  anecdotes  of  the  great  world,  the 
early  morning  beheld  iier  solitary  walks  to 
attend  the  little  chapel  at  Oscott,  or  to  visit 
and  cheer  the  t>ick  and  needy. 

**  When  the  same  apartment  was  occupied 
by  my  cousin  Priscilla,  it  had  undergone  a 
complete  trnnsformatiou.  The  looking-glass 
was  banished,  and  on  the  table  were  the  works 
of  the  venerable  Isaac  I^nnington,  whose 
memory,  with  that  of  the  legislator  Penn,  and 
the  genius  of  Milton,  have  consecrated  the  little 
village  of  Chnlfont.  Few  have  probably  read 
these  books  which  my  cousin  loved  so  well, 
without  a  blessing,  and  without  drawing  nearer 
in  soul  to  thatOod  who  was  the  bond  of  union 
in  that  blessed  society.  But,  above  all,  you 
ever  saw  with  her  the  Holy  Scriptures  open, 
and  on  entering  the  room  and  looking  on  her 
countenance,  it  seemed  as  though  the  reflec- 
tion of  light  and  love  and  calmness  from  the 
written  and  inward  Word,  beamed  from  that 
face  with  an  impress  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Truly,  when  I  opened  the  door,  I  felt  *  This  is 
holy  ground  ;'  and  whilst  I  thought  myself  at 
an  unutterable  distance  from  her,  I  was  ele- 
vated in  s])irit,  as  we  always  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  greatness  which  is  of  God,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  which  is  of  the  world. 
There  my  cousin  Priscilla  was  sitting,  engaged 
in  reading,  or  in  holy  meditation,  and  some- 
times speaking  to  her  little  maid  Joan.** — Pp. 
196-198. 

It  is  these  singular  experiences  of  a  mind 
suffered  to  form  its  own  conclusions  upon 
them,  which  give  its  distinctive  character  to 
this  work.  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  mode 
of  receiving  spiritual  truth  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  tiie  ordinary  one.  We  must  not 
wonder  that  her  conclusions  are  different  also, 
and  that  no  reader  can  be  satisfied,  or  find  his 
sympothies  fairly  met,  while  we  think  all 
must  ai)preciatc  the  candor,  sincerity,  and 
seriousness  of  aim  with  which  the  search  was 
pursued.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  while 
arriving  so  near  in  creed  and  principle  and 
feeling  to  our  own  Church,  she,  to  the  last, 
contnuied  external  to  its  visible  fold;  while 
we  do  not  wonder  that  the  "  religious  world,** 
as  it  is  called,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tone  uni- 
formly adopted  by  her  towards  the  Church 
of  Home.    We  see,  indeed,  that  this  Church 


occupied  tlie  idea  of  a  Church  in  her  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Its  pretensioM 
so  far  won  upon  her  that  the  never  reco|;^ised 
ours,  and  she  probably  never  acknowledged 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  own  mind — m 
she  would  never  hear  it  spoken  of  by  such  of 
its  members  as  came  in  her  way — as  other 
than  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  the 
various  denominations  amongst  which  she 
was  free  to  make  her  election.  The  Church  of 
Home  held  certain  dogmas  in  which  she  felt 
it  im])Ossible  she  could  ever  believe;  the 
was  not  one  to  force  her  conscience;  the 
therefore  acquiesced  in  the  disunion,  but  there 
was  much  in  the  writings  and  histor)*  of  that 
Church  to  excite  her  even  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion and  sympathy;  much  that  her  training 
amongst  **  Friends  **  prepared  her  for.  In  all 
cases  where  there  is  independence  and  origi- 
nality of  mind,  however  teachable  and  auacep- 
tible  that  mind  may  be,  influence  will  not  take 
the  most  obvious  direction,  which  is  to  mould 
it  to  an  outward  form.  Ordinary  minds  are 
first  impressed  with  the  forms  of  things,  and 
acquiesce  in  them  without  much  thought  of 
their  meaning :  and  their  ideas  of  fellowship 
are  satisfied  if  others  hold  the  same  form  with 
them.  Thus  we  constantly  see  the  utmost 
dissimilarity  of  principle  united  by  some  strong 
external  bond.  The  best  religious  education 
is  when  valuable  forms  are  enforced  with  a 
full  instilling  and  acting  out  of  their  motives : 
but  here  is  a  child,  of  grave,  inquiring  mind, 
thrown  amongst  a  sea  of  forms  and  no  fonns^ 
not  one  of  which  is  enforced  upon  her  with 
any  show  of  authority  and  preference — wel- 
come to  sit  at  Friends*  meeting  or  attend  ser- 
vice at  Oscott  Chapel,  as  she  or  her  govemesa 
pleased,  and  driven,  therefore,  into  a  search 
of  motives  and  first  principles;  a  process 
which  was  pretty  sure  to  assimilate  in  her 
mind  many  supposed  opposites.  She  could 
accept  of  nothing  without  knowing  what  it 
meant.  Those  she  most  revered  adopted  a 
certain  garb,  observed  certain  practices,  were 
not  afraid  of  singularity,  used  a  peculiar  Ian* 
guage,  exercised  a  stoical  command  over  natu- 
ral feeling.  Many  merely  docile  minds  would 
have  accepted  these  observances  as  a  matter 
of  course,  have  got  used  to  them,  moulded 
jMiem  into  habits,  allowed  their  feelings  and 
aflections  to  wind  round  them  before  tracing 
them  to  their  first  principles.  This  child  ac- 
cepted them  at  once  because  they  suited  her 
temperament,  but  looked  mainly  to  what  she 
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believed  their  intention.  What  did  the  plain 
garb  mean? — separation  from  the  vain  cus- 
toms of  the  world.  What  did  the  formal 
speech  mean  ? — a  religious,  truthful  precision 
of  word  and  thought.  What  those  long 
silences? — to  give* the  soul  opportunity  of 
communion  with  the  Unseen  ;  to  leave  it  open 
to  the  visitations  of  the  Spirit.  What  the 
suppression  of  out4vard  signs  of  pain  or  grief? 
—to  show  the  superiority  of  mind  and  eternal 
things  over  the  body  and  its  short-lived  in- 
firmities. 

These  observances  sank  deep  into  her 
heart ;  she  loved  them  her  life  long  as  sym- 
bolizing truth.  But  then  she  loved  them 
wherever  she  found  them;  not  only  in  the 
broad  brim  and  the  prim  bonnet,  but  in  the 
monk's  hood  and  the  nun*s  veil,  the  fast,  the 
vigil,  the  endurance  of  pain,  the  self-denial, 
the  sacrifice  of  what  was  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
the  silence  of  the  cloister,  the  wrapt  medita- 
tion of  the  cell.  When  first  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  monastic  life,  through  the  writ- 
ings and  history  of  the  Port  Royalists,  she 
•eemed  to  breathe  familiar  air.  Her  early 
reverence  for  the  contemplative  life — as  shown 
in  her  cousin  Priscilla,  who  had  renounced 
marriage,  attired  her  fair  form  in  coarse 
camlet,  and  retired  from  her  worldly  home  to 
a  retreat  where  a  "  solitude  ^  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her — was  all  renewed  in  La  M6re 
Ang^lique.  Even  as  a  preacher,  uplifting 
her  persuasive  voice  from  "  the  gallery,"  some 
parallel  could  be  found  in  the  mother  abbess' 
emphatic  utterances.  The  inexorable  silences 
of  Port  Royal  asceticism  were  within  her  own 
experience,  and  always  agreeable  to  her  feel- 
ings. Nor  could  even  her  taste  be  forced  to 
draw  distinctions,  for  La  M6re  studiously 
Doade  the  garb  of  her  order  ungraceful,  and 
watched  over  every  indulgence  of  fancy  as 
carnal  backsliding.  Even  the  forbidding  ex- 
terior of  the  meeting-house  found  its  counter- 
part in  La  Mare's  architecture,  who,  when 
urged  by  her  ecclesiastical  superior  to  consult 
aymmetry  and  order  in  her  building,  set  him 
down  with  prompt  Quaker-like  decision, "  I 
will  not  have  it."  We  are  not  drawing  the 
parallel  for  ourselves,  but  as  it  would  seem  to 
her.  What  we  are  accustomed  to  call  ex- 
tremes would,  under  her  mode  of  viewing  it, 
be  one  same  idea  under  different  names.  It 
was  the  consequence  of  her  education  and 
natural  bias  that  she  scarcely  realized  doc- 
trine apart  from  ita  fruit  and  effect;    the 


presence  of  a  creed  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
want  of  it  in  another,  would  not,  therefore, 
influence  her  judgment  to  the  degree  it  ought 
to  do.  She  looked  always  for  frames  of 
mind;  was,  perhaps,  more  gratified  by  uni- 
formity of  practice  than  of  abstract  faith — in- 
deed, would  only  recognize  that  part  of  any 
man's  professed  faith  as  real  or  appreciable 
which  influenced  his  conduct ;  moreover,  while 
men  generally  are  taught  to  define  religions 
by  their  differences,  she  was  brought  up  where 
there  was  no  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  naturally  estimated  them  by 
their  points  of  likeness  and  analogy. 

One  pursuit  of  her  childhood  contributed  to 
this  tone  of  thought.  We  have  said  her  ear- 
liest instinct  was  to  study  countenances ;  at 
ten  years  old,  she  read  Lavater  with  intense 
interest,  and  probably  with  great  benefit  as 
counteracting  the  material  influences  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  power  books  have  in  their  own  day,  when 
they  hit  the  want  or  the  humor  of  the  age,  to 
see  what  a  strong  hold,  what  lasting  influence 
this  work  exercised  on  the  mind  of  an  intelli- 
gent child. 

"  It  was  Madame  de  la  Fitte's  French  trans- 
lation, equally  distinguished  for  an  eloquence 
which  gives  it  the  effect  of  an  original  work, 
and  for  accurate  physiognomical  portraits,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  which  have  been 
altogether  blunted  and  lost,  in  the  English 
elaborate  but  unfaithful  plates.  Hour  after 
hour  did  I  spend  entranced  over  its  contents. 
Its  ardent  piety,  its  elevated  aims  and  conse- 
crated objects,  absorbed  my  whole  soul,  just 
as  a  first  view  of  an  ocean,  a  sunset,  or  a 
mountmn.  How  did  the  eighth  Psalm,  as  I 
now  read  it  in  Lavater,  seem  the  utterance  of 
my  heart,  and  his  picture  of  the  family  of 
adoring  worshippers,  looking  upwards  to  uod, 
with  arms  stretched  out,  soaring  towards  the 
immortal  world,  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  me.  I  took  them  to  be  all  portraits  ;  and 
my  very  heart  said  from  its  inmost  depth,  *  O 
that  I  knew  such  people !  people  from  whose 
faces  and  attitudes  tne  light  of  God's  glory 
seems  reflected ! '  Then  I  looked  at  all  the 
other  portraits,  and  read  what  was  said  of 
each  with  earnest  curiosity.  I  loved  to  see 
how,  in  every  face,  some  trace  of  goodness,  or 
intelligence,  or  capacity  for  blessing  might  be 
found.  .  .  . 

"  Lavator  had  taught  me  that  the  restora- 
tion God  effected  in  man  was  by  intensity  of 
love,  and  that  a  copy  of  that  love  is  the  only 
means  of  restoration  man  can  employ  towards 
his  fellow  ;  just  as  pieces  of  iron,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  will  grate  against   each 
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Other,  till  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace, 
when  the  cold  iron  will  flow  and  melt  together 
in  one."— Pp.  140,  141. 

In  h*ke  spirit  she,  in  later  life,  took  up 
phrenology,  towards  which  the  early  posses- 
sion of  a  skull,  and  her  childish  musings  upon 
it,  may  have  influenced  her.  Of  which  science 
she  writes : — 

"  *  May  I  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I  believe 
Phrenology  either  eminently  useful  or  other- 
wise, according  to  tho  principles  upon  whic];) 
it  is  studied  ?  How  invaluable  is  a  science 
imparting  self-knowledge,  where  it  leads  to  a 
practical  sense  of  the  necessity  of  divine  help ! 
How  useful  the  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
other  minds,  if  it  be  made  a  basis  of  forbear- 
ance and  charity ;  and  how  inestimable  a  tes- 
timony does  Phrenology  bear  to  Christianity, 
by  pointing  out  many  parts  of  the  cerebral 
structure  which  can  find  their  scope  only  in  a 
Divine  revelation ! '  "—P.  462. 

All  knowledge  of  character,  all  study  of 
human  nature,  tends  to  toleration  of  views, 
so  much  80  that  men  who  confine  themselves 
to  this  study  lose  their  niceness  of  perception 
of  abstract  truths,  and  are  inca])acitated  for 
becoming  theologians.  There  must  be  two 
ways  of  regarding  the  same  opinion ;  one,  the 
fact  as  it  is — the  other,  how  it  came  to  be 
what  it  is.  The  business  of  the  controversial- 
ist makes  him  keenly  alive  to  differences ;  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  how  the  difference  has 
arisen, — it  is  to  him  a  monstrous  ])er version 
of  truth  which  he  defies  and  spits  upon.  The 
student  of  human  nature,  holding  the  same 
views,  but  through  the  medium  of  another 
organization,  views  differences  with  a  studi- 
ous, speculative  eye.  Wherever  he  sees  an 
effect  he  looks  for  a  cause.  He  is  not  content 
till  he  has  discovered  whence  it  springs,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  discovers  in- 
trinsic and  inherent  variations  of  mind  from 
mind,  which  must  issue  in  viewing  the  same 
truth  from  different  sides  as  it  is  pursued  by 
different  faculties ;  and  even  where  in  the  end 
he  sees  grave  error,  the  j)rocess  of  analysis 
has  had  a  tranquillizing  effect.  He  owns  diffi- 
culties, he  makes  excuses  for  the  offender,  he 
even  feels  conscious  that  his  own  confirmation 
may  not  be  so  ])erfect  but  that  asj)ects  and 
phases  of  the  truth  in  all  its  fulness  may 
escape  him.  All  study,  all  teaching,  makes 
men  deliberate,  j)ause,  weigh,  vacillate ;  it 
lakes  away  that  confidence  in  the  judgment 
which  some  minds  feel  from  a  fancied  intui- 
tion, or  from  ignorance  of  the  other  side  of 


the  question— for  all  deep  questions  faave  two 
sides,  and  minds  are  apt  to  see  them  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  faculties  and  tempera- 
ment. Thus  her  habits  and  pursuits  fumtsh 
reasons  in  abundance  why  this  lady  should  be 
tolerant ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceiTe  that 
there  were  always  bounds  to  her  toleration, 
and  that  she  had  an  instinct  of  strong  antip- 
athy to  infidelity,  as  far  as  it  touched  upon 
any  received  truth.  As  all  her  experiences 
were  with  leaders  in  their  several  lines,  so 
here  her  first  near  acquaintance  with  Atheism 
was  through  the  notorious  Dr.  Darwin,  who, 
in  the  unbounded  liberalism  of  her  father's 
house,  was  allowed  to  utter  his  blasphemies 
against  every  spiritual  truth  unreproved  in  her 
presence.  But  here  her  Stoicism  proved  a 
valuable  ally.  She  revolted  against  his  gross 
self-indulgence  before  she  listened  to  the 
Materialism  from  which  it  sprang.  We  haTS 
not  space  for  her  first  description  of  his  vast 
and  massive  figure,  with  his  head  almost 
buried  between  his  shoulders,  and  sagacious 
eye — his  travelling  luxuries  of  fruit,  sweet- 
meats, and  cream  and  sugar  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  a  forty  miles' journey,  the  luncheon* 
table  set  out  with  his  favorite  dishes  which 
greeted  his  arrival,  and  at  which  he  sat  till 
the  dinner-bell  rejoiced  his  soul — but  pass  on 
to  the  particulars  of  his  next  visit : — 

*'  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1789  (she  was 
born  at  the  end  of  1778)  that  my  mother 
was  again  far  from  well,  and  my  father  sent 
for  Dr.  Darwin.  Baneful  and  ominous  these 
visits  appeared  to  me,  and  I  felt  an  instinctive 
dread  of  them,  child  as  I  was,  for  which  I 
could  assign  no  reason.  All  the  winter  I  had 
been  more  or  less  under  the  upward  aspira* 
tion  I  have  described ;  and  when  on  Dr.  Dai^ 
win's  arrival,  he  entered  the  roonf  and  sat 
down  to  the  usual  well-spread  table  which  had 
been  provided  for  him,  I  felt  an  instjint  repul- 
sion. His  whole  conversation,  I  remember, 
on  that  occasion,  was  characterized  hy  the 
merriment  and  so-called  wit  which  aimed  its 
perpetual  shafts  against  those  holy  truths 
which,  imperfectly  though  I  yet  knew  them, 
afforded  me  the  only  comfort  in  distress  which 
I  had  ever  experienced,  and  seemed  to  me 
the  only  wells  of  living  water  in  the  desert 
where  we  then  found  ourselves.  When  I  ob- 
served Dr.  Darwin  lingering  over  his  repast, 
and  recollected  mv  mot  her 'h  suffering  state, 
and  the  high  eulogiums  with  which  she  always 
spoke  of  him  and  her  care  to  maintain  his 
honor  and  to  consult  his  comfort,  I  was  struck 
equally  with  aversion  and  indignation  at  con- 
duct which  appeared  to  me  to  evince  a  total 
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want  of  feeling.  I  do  not  gWe  thU  as  a 
judgment  upon  Dr.  Darwin;  perhaps  so  far 
as  his  jocose  manner  extended,  he  might  im- 
agine It  an  alleviation  in  our  case,  but  on  me, 
a  child,  the  impression  was  indelible.  I  could 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  his  allowing  any 
idea  to  interTene  between  his  entrance  into 
the  house  and  his  ascertaining  my  mother's 
state  and  trying  to  relieve  her.  I  will  men- 
tion one  observation  of  Dr.  Darwin's  to  show 
how  grievous  it  is  to  receive  objections  to 
Holy  Scripture  without  first  looKing  round 
and  ascertaining  if  there  be  not  a  reply.  He 
aaid  on  one  occasion  that  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  a  tissue  of  fnbles, 
unworthy  to  be  trusted  even  by  their  own 
confession,  seeing  it  was  there  stated  that  the 
Book  of  the  Law  was  lost  for  a  long  period, 
and  only  found  again  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
This  staggered  me  not  a  little,  for  he  omitted 
to  add  that  this  applied  only  to  the  original, 
identical  copy  of  the  Law,  since  every  king 
of  Judah  was  obliged  to  transcribe  a  perfect 
copy  upon  his  ascending  the  throne;  that 
copies  m  like  manner  were  deposited  in  every 
Levitical  city,  and  that  so  exact  were  they  in 
point  of  correctness,  that  the  failure  of  one 
letter  cancelled  the  sheet.  Though  I  shrank 
with  iiorror  from  such  observations,  and  the 
tneering  manner  which  accompanied  them, 
and  though  they  seemed  to  strengthen  my 
resolution  in  the  opposite  direction,  yet  I 
believe  from  experience  that  it  is  wise  not 
even  to  listen  to  things  we  know  to  be  false, 
whether  against  Holy  Scriptures,  or  against 
the  character  of  individuals;  for  though  we 
may  rebut  them  at  the  time,  yet  often  in  hours 
of  weakness  or  particular  temptation,  those 
very  things  will  recur  again,  and  insensibly 
obtain  a  lodgment  even  in  the  mind  whicn 
had  at  first  unhesitatingly  rejected  them. 
Well  has  the  word  of  God  compared  the 
arguments  of  infidels  to  thorns  anci  thistles; 
like  the  former,  how  do  llicy  lacerate  and  en- 
tangle the  mind — or  at  Iea§t,  as  it  were, 
catch  the  intellect  or  habits  or  tastes,  which 
are  the  mind's  clothing — and  impede  it; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sneers  and 
gibes  of  the  infidel,  like  the  worthless  thistle- 
down, from  their  very  lightness,  are  wafted 
far  and  near,  and  soon  grow  up  into  a  crop 
of  poisonous  weeds." — Pp.  149-151. 

It  is  deemed  essential  in  most  religious  |  make  some  fathers  the  worst  teachers  their 
biographies  of  a  certain  school  that  the  sul)-  children  can  have.  It  really  seems  as  if  mind 
ject  shall  pass  through  a  stage  of  unbeliefs  and  body  must  have  given  way  under  the  ex- 
we  say  so  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ac-  traordinary  pressure  of  excitement,  but  for 
counted  for  why  minds  of  different  tempera-]  the  sedative  of  her  mother's  calm  consistency,, 
ments,  and  exposed  to  different  trials,  should, !  when  she  saw  her,— which  was  not  often,  as 
io  much  the  same  wording,  go  through  this  she  was  much  from  home,  owing  to  ill-health, 
one  peculiar  discipline — but,  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  temptation  came  in  a  tangible 
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shape.  We  can  understand  the  perplexities, 
the  doubts,  the  horror  of  darkness,  which 
assailed  this  earnest  inquiring  spirit,  and  ar- 
ranged themselves  against  her  feeble  light. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  she 
describes  vividly  the  intoxication  of  blind 
welcome  with  which  it  was  received,  the  total 
change  it  produced  in  the  conversation  of  her 
father's  circle,  the  upsetting  of  all  precon- 
ceived opinion.  The  new  empire  of  reason 
and  benevolence,  ushered  in  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastile,  fell  in  with  her  notions ; 
the  general  contempt  for  experience  and  cus- 
tom infused  habits  of  self-reliance  in  her  own 
mind ;  nor  could  she,  even  as  a  child,  look  up 
to  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  searching 
out  the  way  for  themselves.  She  heard  pres- 
ent interests  pronounced  the  only  realities ; 
the  unseen  and  its  vast  concerns  thrust  into 
the  shade.  Dr.  Priestly  descanted  on  the 
blessings  of  free  inquiry,  wherever  it  might 
lead.  Dr.  Darwin  more  boldly  than  ever 
preached  the  supremacy  of  the  senses  as  the 
only  gates  of  knowledge ;  conscience  a  weak 
figment  of  the  imagination;  the  soul,  a  future 
world,  the  existence  of  a  God,  points  of  whicL 
we  could  know  nothing.  Even  her  father 
was,  unintentionally,  one  of  her  tempters,  by 
perplexing  her  with  intricate  moral  questions, 
and  engaging  her  in  a  labyrinth  of  metaphys- 
ics. She  was  at  this  time  condemned  to  her 
iron  frame,  which  tried  her  weak  health,  irri- 
tated her  nerves,  and  drove  her  to  exclusively 
intellectual  pursuits  with  liberty  of  indiscrim- 
inate reading  on  philosophical  subjects  from  a 
library  full  of  infidel  works.  To  add  to  her 
afflictions,  her  father  took  it  into  his  head  to 
become  her  instructor.  Their  minds  were 
differently  constituted ;  he  forced  her  into  a 
study  of  the  exact  sciences,  had  no  patience 
with  her  failures,  bewailed  himself  at  her  dul- 
ness,  upbraided  her  that  with  so  bright  and 
intellectual  a  mother,  and  a  father  so  fond  of 
science,  they  should  be  tried  by  so  stupid  and 
wayward  a  child,  and  clearly  abandoned  him- 
self to  those  transports  of  impatience  which • 


— and  days  of  serene  enjoyment  at  her  grand- 
father's, who  waa  not  at  all  carried  away  by 
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the  French  Kerolution.  and  saw  all  things '  her,  and  warering  even  in  her  prindple  of 

with  the  same  eyes  at  before,  and  by  the  very  truth  and  rectitude.    She  tellt  a  beantifiil 

potency  of  quiet  preserved  some  sort  of  equi-  story  of  a  temptauon  under  which  she  now 

liLrlum  :n  his  l:t:!e  farorite^s  mind.    But  all  fell,  owing  to  her  unprincipled  Koremeaaei 

her  ideas  seemed  at  sea.    Her  sou!  found  no  reading  bad  books  before  her.    She  knew  her 

acchcr.     She  was  miserable  in  the  loss  of  her  mother  would  disapprore.  yet  on  one  ^*iT«fiffB 

cor.fidecce:    so  miserabie  that,  not  able  to  was  tempted  to  carry  off  in  her  pocket  the  xl^> 

•rdure  uncerta-nty   ar.y  lonirer.  she    deter-  terestin^  stor}*  to  finish  at  her  leisure.    At 

•dineil.accnrdj-.g  to  the  new  doctrine,  to  judge  this  cri<^:s  her  mother  arrived  suddenly  afker 

for  i:erse>'.  ar.d  be  dirtcted  by  her  own  reason  a  long  absence — so  confident  in   her  eldeat 

whe'.her  there  was  tn::h  in  revelat'Ion  or  net.  daughter's  high  principle,  so  certain   of  her 

Fcr  ;h:5  j:'jrr-o>e.  ."•.:  some  thirteen  rears  of  aiwats  doirg  her  be*:  I     The  poor  child 

ag^.  shear  p'.ied  herself  ;o  the  received  author-  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  longing  to  prodi 


ity  ::i  her  father's  ho*j«e.  the  representative  of  the  book  s^nd  convict  herself,  but  hindered  bj 

Christiicity   in    his   set — the   works   of  Dr.  circumstances.      But    an    abstract   will   only 

Pnest!y.     Tr.e«e  satisfied  neither  her  reasor.  spoil   tije   reader's   pleasure   in    the   feeling, 

cor  :l:e  hidden  Tinci-le  rf  filth  within  her.  force,  ar.d  reall'v  wi:h  uhlch  the  i.ncident  ia 

-  I  :'.:•-*  entered  ti.e  r:c=.  brllerlr.e  Chris-  narrated.     Is  the  mean  while  Ler  education 

ti?r:'y.  if  tr-^e.  to  'ce   the  n:r*:  fflcrlc-s  an*.:  proceeded  on  a  mure  more  solid  anJcomp'ielc 

bleated  cf  ill  thine*.     I  quitted  ::.  no:  indeed  method  tiian  we  are  used  to.  or  than  perhapa 

bellevn^C-irlstianitytDlcfilse.  but  convinced  g.^^.  ^^^^^  ^,,r^  v^  .je  better  for.     She 

•  '        -r-      ^.     n  •     ■  ^^f  A  S'X'a  i.atm   scr.car.  ace  reau   vifnl 

-*v.^«'...  r^:-  ..  *  .^-~   :.  w*  " V*'    t  ^itr.  ^rtr.ufia'm.     >r.e  r.i-  taugn:  herself  • 

*,  .'  ■  ■  -      v>«^---i'*<«  ■•  ••*  54  —a  •--•  ••  ^  ..tt.e  A^^.c-^jxo^.•..".:^■'i^.".  ^nichshcacQiiireo 

rrlr.r-liles  his  vrltir?*  set  r'rr.l:  -  rri-iii  zr.  ^  interr-;  in  the  detill  cf  ccrly  £n;;'ish  hia- 

•  •  *  •  _ 

me  it  tl.ls  tl=e  zr.  e^il  erect,  ^hlch  tc.il  in-  :;ry.     She  undr^'tc-:^i  Ger^iin.  and  Freodi 

f  drllty  had  nr^er  :'-lly  achlevi-i  :  :":r  inni-lity  was  lami-arlv  stxken  in  the  ficl.v.     In  later 

.^ir"*.  ^r*  .^" ■"-?■**■*' ^^:*i^"     tl:*  :ra:-.r.j  ^ ears  she  Uiizh;  herself  Hebrew.     In  all  her 

c:  CL:.*:;ir..:>  I  iJt::.:«-  kus:  -e  tr.e.  -r.-  l.^^^.^  ^.^  ^^  a--s:oxed  to  give  her  fnU 

rem*- -**-.i**Va':*u*-.-      lw-*-*c    •-:  ="V"^  '•-   '■**•    -^*  »  c..:.d  sr.e  made 

a..  ■  M^-  .vi-^  •  '^-wmm  Cr".'  «— I*  ••■  1..      I  -U"  ~«\  c.'.irts  air!-.!    .J.I  .?*,  i^'r  T.  leit'jra.  moi.e*s  aoQ 

hear:  :"-.l  c:  ::r.-l ::■>::  evil  7:!yi::r.s.  ir- n-.*\  tla':on:e  driwlr^.     She  w-^li   even   figlil 

scul   WIS  rrcstrite  :•:  the  2:1  J?:  of  e-fmlis  with  mimic  armlrs  'Jie  hat:.M  she  read  oS, 

strzrser  thin   znyie.:.     I  n^dtd  a  Sari:, r.  and  ral«  :"::Lr.r-:l:-.*  a-.d  eir.hworkiw     Siie 

•  -.     .3     ..--.^.    s  .^..a...;     i-i-r-.     i'-!  •'  »:is  a   ccur:s:.  n:::neri. :->:,  and   geo-ognt^ 

^»*    W""       Y    *•»■        -T*=_*     S.^*  ■**■     ■■"••    •'I'p     ■   ■'a'*  *■ 

:.-:-«  iri  :-;--.-.  I  w.».:-.-.:e:jurTire:.  :--/-<-^.    -•:    =''•-    -■---•*:.". .r-.      Her 

,_  J  .  -.^.^--c  T  ^-     -■  -  -•  :_.j^:.^  .. ..-  .-^^ —  .  n:::~er  ma-e  a  crea:  -c.  *:  ::  s:\.e.  read  our 

ViJ-.w  ■«  it  t:  =*  ::  -ive  rfvtlitljn  :  jt  irt.-  -^"^«  i-".*"::^  »l'.h  ^^r.  ti-^h:  h^r  '.o  throw  all 

1E>  .  1'-.  -nlf<«  t".  r  I».vl-.*  A-th.T  wer-  :."'n-  h^r  heir:  Ir.:?  F.-7*'*  xi:r.r7.  L.l  the  coafielr 

f*.;' Trir  tc  ex?.i.~  ::.  ry -..-.e  msijnlcitl:::  ire   l««^"rs   c:    S-ndi\    i.-d    «i<<k-dav.  the 

c:    ...s  llr.y  ^. .:::  c:  ...r.  .:vf,  ir.;  ^n.w.-  he  v.  hen  cede  c:  v.-vj*  ird  t."f  Sertocc  oa  the 

<-ce:  -:r  l..- I  :-.}  'i---^  y.i  tr-tn  as  srt  \{y.--^  ccr±>::-\l  ftra-;-- \   i-   her  rrKtieal 

^  ....  .■    T  _„.:,-■  ..,    .^,  ..•  :.   ,'.  :  .•_-„-.  -   •-      Her  Tzr.nr.  -«:.:  wis  %  tee  nnder. 

•     .  -•  •■J.-?"*"'    A"   V      *^*  —  -«""**«^-„       "~       -_••   "-J    "Vl  ~*T  Af 

AC  t.    ...       ..      ..       .V     Jk.    .M.r^     ._^>..Si..  ^.*...>  •  •  • 

^  m  m  _■■■■  *^     ■        ■  .  .      •        ■  . 

_. -^^ita  '-.-.-.-;. r^   err-.:.  »._«    -.t    .-i»:  ^—    -^  * -    -      -■  --    ^---^  sae 

b<-?T.  •..'i  I  t.  f-.    k-:wn  iAS-r-;d  y  th::  t:.^  wexs  hfrs^r.f  t:  ".'.v-    *:.^:^-    1  Tr.">s:   CAieful 

Grcd  S-:"=rhf:i    z.'.l  ci^en   hi*  .j'r    :::  hi*  i:-.:dfr:.     T-i;  :r*?-ri:  :- wh.;.:  wi*  disrmted 
--■.-,.-."  •  • 

*^-'^?     — r  :.--■*.  L^ I.-,  t?  t>-  cr^.-i  .  Wis   1'   ri.*:  j.-.r-ri*I  to  the 

Shf  «*f— ed  t:   -frwlf  :r  l^se  i.l  :i::h  i-.".  tr.»~*.ji;.— ^     A.l  'nz     '-:  >:r::  *   "a*«Jre» 


m^.  IT  L  m:  yt.'.\  a  rs^s-rn  a-i  rVrT--:  -  .•:  th-f  s.:":   m.  *'•  ."r.  »*  •'•■.vc**  je  & 

fcer  rr;=:  ■•■«  :7o:=::m:.,  f  wl;h  r^il  ■.-".'f  i*  -  i:  yr.M-i*^:  a.  '■-  .^'    •  :.^  "^ '.  ."^-^  'C^tl 

Sh*  dr«cr.":<"»  h-.-«.:  as  :':«-j"-.  ird  .- <.=  .'.:•..'  '>fr  .vi*  a*^  "'^  '"^  sa^^f  =-3w:  of 

ea^e;  accu:  trdi*  as  j'  -.he  ccly  ui.:fi  .f:^  to  trcces  wi  ^Stf  SAae  for  the 
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truths  they  conTeyed  an  abiding  home  in 
many  hearts  perplexed  with  evil  suggestions 
and  exposed  to  false  and  captious  question- 
ings, but  who  felt  a  diYinity  in  the  teach- 
ing which  came  to  them  clothed  in  language 
of  such  unapproachable  beauty. 

The  autobiography  closes  with  the  year 
1793,  when  its  subject  was  fourteen.  It  was 
not  written,  but  dictated  to  the  lady  who 
writes  the  concluding  half  of  this  interesting 
narrative,  a  process  difficult  to  most  people, 
implying  a  mind  having  strong  hold  of  its 
resources,  and  surely  a  very  remarkable  exer- 
cise to  be  carried  on  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
to  seventy-seven.  It  leaves  off  at  some  acci- 
dental interruption,  the  stream  of  anecdote  in 
full  flow ;  but  we  believe  few  self-histories  can 
be  carried  on  beyond  early  youth,  with  any 
fulness,  unaided  by  diaries.  The  whole  is 
characterized  by  a  very  admirable  candor  and 
truthfulness;  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
•trange  deficiencies  of  her  religious  education, 
and  the  evil  influence  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  certain 
prominent  principles  in  her  training — that 
comparative  freedom  from  prejudice  which  left 
such  spiritual  truth  as  did  reach  her  something 
like  fair  play ;  its  healthful  development  was 
not  blighted  by  meanness,  narrowness,  or  bit- 
terness; she  was  always  allowed  to  admire 
and  reverence  what  seemed  noble  and  good, 
without  warping  insinuations  to  counteract 
the  obvious  lesson.  The  soil  was  not  barren 
or  stony  into  which  fell  the  good  seed,  grain 
by  grain ;  but  good  ground  open  to  receive  it. 
We  do  not  gather  that  her  mother  was  ever 
led  away  by  apy  touch  of  the  scepticism  heard 
in  her  circle ;  there  was  the  firmness  and  cer- 
tainty of  conviction  in  her  teaching,  as  far  as 
il  went,  and  we  would  also  notice  one  practice 
for  which  her  daughter  offers  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, and  which  bears  upon  discus- 
Hons  of  our  day.  We  do  not  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing passage  as  any  argument  for  habitual 
confession — the  mother  and  the  child  bear  little 
real  analogy  to  the  confessor  and  tlie  adult 
penitent,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  mother  dis- 
continued her  practice  on  principle  as  reason 
grew;  bul  at  least  it  may  be  a  warning 
against  rejection  of  confidence,  that  hatred  of 
examination  by  a  rti/f,  which  we  see  now  so 
passionately  enunciated  in  many  quarters. 

'**  Nevertheless,  my  Sunday  instruction  was 
not  what  it  had  been  before  mv  mother's  ill- 
ness.   She  no  longer  began  by  a  solemn 


pause,  nor  took  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Commandments,  and  the  Lord*s  Prayer, 
as  texts  by  which,  sentence  by  sentence,  to 
interrogate  me  on  the  intentions  of  my  heart, 
and  on  my  conduct  during  the  week.  Possi- 
bly she  thought  that  such  an  examination  was 
more  likely  to  be  answered  in  simplicity  and 
truth  by  a  little  child  wholly  trained  by  her- 
self, than  by  the  same  child  in  afler  years. 
She  saw,  too,  I  was  timid,  and  probably 
thought  these  questions  might  be  a  snare  for 
my  integrity,  yet  in  reality  this  omission 
deeply  pained  me.  She  was  the  only  being 
in  whom  I  felt  a  full  confidence.  Whilst  1 
could  never  have  shown  her  my  feelings,  I  al- 
ways could,  with  perfect  fearlessness,  tell  her 
my  faults,  and  it  was  a  real  unburdening  of 
my  soul  when  she  invited  me  to  open  my  con- 
science to  her.  Her  directness,  her  truth,  her 
strength,  her  mngnanimity,  supplied  me  with 
the  support  I  wanted;  and  just  at  this  time, 
when  my  conscience  and  views  were  plunged 
in  chaotic  perplexity,  I  deeply  felt  being 
bereft  of  that  aid  of  which  I  had  now  fully 
learnt  the  value. 

'*  Parents  and  instructors  often  imagine  that 
children  do  not  like  the  restraint  of  being  ad- 
vised and  spoken  to  by  those  older  than 
themselves,  but  I  believe  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  mistake.  Judging  from  my  own 
experience,  I  should  sav  that  the  most  severe 
sufferings  of  childhood  arise  from  perplexity 
of  view  and  uncertainty."— Pp.  228,  229. 

In  the  Life  we  pass  rapidly  from  childhood 
to  youth,  and  are  introduced  to  her  as  others 
saw  her  and  thought  of  her.  She  appears 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  have  been  much 
from  home,  partly  on  account  of  her  own 
delicate  health,  and  a  good  deal  also  on  her 
mother's,  who  had  probably  contracted  habits 
of  solitude  which  made  her  independent  of 
her  daughter's  society.  Both  had  been 
habituated  to  live  much  alone,  a  practice 
which  no  doubt  tends  to  bring  out  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  mind,  and  so  to  strengthen  the 
character,  though  Mrs.  SdiimmelPenninck 
considers  it  to  have  dulled  her  powers  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"  I  have  often  deeply  regretted  in  myself 
the  great  loss  I  have  experienced  from  the 
solitude  of  my  early  habits.  We  need  no 
worse  companion  than  our  own  unregcnerate 
selves;  and,bv  living  alone,  a  person  not  only 
becomes  wholly  ignorant  of  the  means  of 
helping  his  fellow-creatures,  but  is  without  the 
perception  of  those  wants  wliich  most  need 
fielp.  Association  with  others,  when  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  to  make  hours  of  retire- 
ment im|>ossible,  may  be  considered  as  fur- 
nishing to  an  individual  a  rich,  multiplied  ex- 
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perience ;  and  sympathy  ao  drawn  forth  (let 
It  be  remembered),  though,  unlike  chnrit}',  it 
begins  abroad,  never  fails  to  bring  back  rich 
treasures  liome.  Association  with  others  is 
useful  also  in  strengthening  the  character,  and 
in  cnablinji^  us,  while  we  never  lose  sight  of 
our  main  object,  to  thread  our  way  wisely  and 
well."— P.  179. 

Bearing  upon  this  point,  we  have  been  told 
that,  full  and  attractive  as  lier  conversation 
was,  it  had  the  fault,  so  common  with  clever 
people  foiling  in  social  sympathy,  of  being  too 
much  a  monologuist ;  she  had  not  the  art  of 
drawing  out  others,  and  did  not  seem  to  study 
it.  Her  own  powers  were  stimulated;  she 
exerted  herself  where  she  wished  to  give 
pleasure,  and  her  friends  were  delighted  lis- 
teners, but  she  did  not  seek  a  response. 

At  fifteen  or  sixteen  her  strange  experiences 
came  to  a  crisis.  She  was  then  on  a  visit  to 
Margate,  "amongst  cold,  argumentative  un- 
believers, and  profane  and  immoral  persons 
of  genius,"  whose  influence,  though  "  most 
baneful,"  was  short-lived.  For  she  was  soon 
taken  with  typhus  fever,  during  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  a  voice  said  to  her  soul,  '*  Seek 
me  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  thou  shalt  not 
seek  in  vain."  Her  own  inner  convictions, 
combated  by  external  assaults,  made  them- 
selves felt 

At  eighteen  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  cousins, 
the  Gurneys  of  Earlham,  and  formed  a  warm 
friendship  with  Catherine  Gumey,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Fry.  The  minds  of  these  young  people 
seem  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  stage  of 
inquiry,  and  the  pursuit  of  general  knowledge 
was  as  eager  in  both.  One  of  her  recollec- 
tions of  this  time  says : — 

'*  *  I  think  I  have  oftwi  spoken  to  you  of  my 
visits  to  Earlham.  On  one  occasion  I  remem- 
ber they  had  all  gone  to  Meeting,  and  I 
remained  at  home.  In  their  absence  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  gallery  at  Earlham,  where 
were  a  great  many  portraits  of  the  Bacon 
family,  from  the  thirteenth  century  [?],  and  I 
began  to  think,  '*  What  was  the  purpose  of 
the  existence  of  these  men  ?  Where  are  they 
now  that  they  have  passed  from  earth  ?"  So 
on  my  cousin's  return,  when  she  joined  me  in 
the  galler)',  I  said  to  her :  "  I  am  twenty,  thou 
art  twenty-five :  and  what  is  the  end  of  our 
existence  ?  I  am  resolved  most  thoroughly 
to  examine  and  discover  for  myself  whether 
the  Bible  be  true:  and,  if  it  is,"  I  added,  in 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  my  heart,  '*  I  shall 
instantly  do  all  that  is  commanded  in  it;  and 
if  not,  I  shall  think  no  more  on  the  subject," 
and  I  prayed,  if  there  were  a  God  to  hearkcni 


•  

that  he  would  reveal  himaelf  to  me. '" — Pp. 
295,  296. 

In  this  darkness  and  perplexity  the  counnt 
were  aided  by  ^Ir.  Pitchford,  a  Koman 
Catholic  gentleman,  to  whom  she  was  eTer 
after  in  the  habit  of  attributing  some  of  the 
first  distinct  rays  of  spiritual  truth  she  re- 
ceived. 

She  now  spent  two  or  three  seasons  at  Bath 
with  the  celebrated  Miss  Hamilton ;  she  was 
also  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Barbauld ;  a  good  deal  with  friends  in  London, 
where  she  entered  into  society  without,  as  we 
see,  any  adoption  of  Quaker  peculiarities. 
We  are  glad  to  have  some  idea  given  of  her 
personal  appearance  in  her  youth. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  lady  who  mixed  in 
these  circles,  and  who  had  known  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  from  early  life,  described  her  to 
me  as  she  then  appeared.  I  cannot  resist 
giving  my  readers  the  picture  she  drew  of  her 
young  companion,  when  taking  her  to  a  pub- 
lic assembly ;  I  think  it  was  a  concerL  *  8he 
was  dressed  with  perfect  simplicity ;  and,  as 
was  the  fashion  of  that  day,  she  wore  a  sold 
band  round  her  head,  her  dark  brown  nair 
clustering  in  rich  profusion  over  and  around 
it :  the  color  on  her  clear  cheek  heightened 
by  the  scene,  she  looked  beautiful,  her  simple 
dress  in  perfect  keeping  with  her  countenanoe 
of  rare  intellectual  beauty.  As  they  entered 
the  room,  every  eye  was  attracted  by  her  a[h 
pearance ;  and  the  young  Mary  Anne,  with 
the  unfeigned  modesty  which  then  as  ever 
characterized  her,  was  probably  the  only  one 
in  that  large  assembly  who  was  unconscioos 
of  the  sensation  she  occasioned.*'" — ^Pp.  SOS^ 
306. 

Some  curious  letters  of  advice  from  bcr 
mother,  about  this  time  on  manners,  and  de- 
portment in  society,  let  us  into  what  were  her 
peculiarities,  and  how  the  habit  of  tracing  all 
things  to  their  principles  influenced  her  con- 
versation. It  is  amusing  to  see  so  dignified 
a  mother  instructing  her  daughter  to  learn  to 
talk  on  trifles, — and  very  good  advice,  too,  in 
this  particular  case  : — 

'*  *  In  the  flrst  place,  then,  I  beg  you  wiU 
consider  this  journey  as  a  lesson  winch  is  to 
teach  prudence  and  circumspection.  I  hope 
that,  if  a  great  many  young  gentlemen  resort 
to  the  house  in  the  Crescent,  you  will  learn 
how  to  behave  upon  such  occasions;  not  to 
do  too  much  or  too  little;  not  to  lay  aside 
established  forms,  or  to  ])ructise  the  starched 
prude.  If  young  men  are  present,  talk  to 
them  as  much  as  you  please,  but  always  sit  in 
the  circle  with  the  ladies. 
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" '  Above  all  things  enter  into  no  inv€stig€h 
tiatu  with  anybody ;  no  abstruse  speculations, 
no  referring  to  pnnciples  in  common  conver- 
sation, unless  your  opinion  be  asked;  and 
then  give  it  clearly  once;  but  make  no  effort 
to  maintain  or  enforce  it,  unless  some  wise 
and  older  person  lead  the  way  to  an  argu- 
ment ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as 
you  can  with  a  jest.  .  .  .  Talk  about  matters 
of  fact.  Surely  there  are  follies  enough  in 
the  world  to  supply  conversation,  without  re- 
ferring to  reason  upon  every  occasion.  Ex- 
patiate upon  the  weather,  upon  the  journey, 
upon  the  fashions,  upon  the  faces  of  people 
YOU  see ;  in  short,  upon  all  you  see  or  hear, 
out  say  very  little  about  what  you  think,  and 
lake  care  to  iJiink  as  little  as  you  can  help."' 
—Pp.  299,  300. 

Wlicn  about  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
while  staying  at  Bath  with  her  parents,  she 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  Moravians, 
with  whom  her  later  life  was  passed  in  fellow- 
ship. Weak  in  health,  torn  with  the  doubts 
which  had  so  many  years  rankled  in  her  in- 
tellect, and  destroyed  her  peace,  she  describes 
herself  as  sunk  in  the  lowest  despondency. 
On  one  occasion  her  mother,  going  to  the 
Pomp  lioom,  left  her  in  a  bookseller's  shop, 
where  the  multitude  of  books  around  her, 
contrasted  with  the  unsatisfied  craving  for  the 
one  true  knowledge,  affected  her  to  tears. 
While  in  this  condition,  she  was  observed  by 
a  pleasing  young  woman  sitting  near  her, 
vrho^in  a  sweet  and  gentle  voice  asked  if  she 
could  do  any  thing  for  her. 

"  *  Oh !  *  I  replied,  *  can  you  do  any  thing 
for  a  wounded  spirit,  who  knows  not  where 
nor  how  to  obtain  peace  ? '  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  :  *  There  are  many 
kinds  of  misery  which  try  the  hearts  of  men, 
but  for  them  all  there  is  one  only  remedy,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  "—Pp.  308,  309. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  this  lady,  who 
was  a  **  Laboress  "  in  the  Moravian  commun- 
ity, offered  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  her  at 
•tated  times,  an  offer  she  could  not  accept,  as 
she  knew  her  family  would  not  approve.  A 
few  days  after  her  parents  left  Bath,  and  as 
her  health  required  her  longer  stay,  took  a 
lodging  for  her  in  a  respectable  family,  with 
whom  she  might  occasionally  associate.  She 
kft  all  passively  to  their  management,  and 
was  not  a  little  moved  when  the  first  voice 
that  greeted  her  in  her  new  home  was  that 
of.  her  unknown  friend.  She  had  fallen 
amongst  Moravians,  who  received  her  with  a 
gentleness  and  sympathy  that  won  her  heart. 
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*'  While  I  remained  with  this  fiimily,  I  used 
to  read  the  Scriptures  with  Miss  Tucker,  and 
I  came  to  know  the  Lord.  They  used  to 
speak  to  me  of  his  love  i  and  oh !  how  kind 
they  were  to  me !  I  can  never  forget  it ;  for  I 
used  to  blurt  out  my  wild  thoughts  in  a  way 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  a  person  to  do  to 
me.  Indeed,  I  one  day  saidT  to  them :  '  It 
surprises  me  very  much  that  you  should  be 
so  kind  to  me ;  for  you  cannot  like  me ;  I  am 
so  disagreeable.'  They  replied,  *You  mis- 
take ;  it  is  not  your  being  agreeable  or  disa- 
greeable that  we  regard,  we  look  upon  you  as 
a  field  our  Lord  has  given  us  to  cultivate,  and 
we  do  not  ask  if  there  are  few  or  many  weeds ; 
besides  '*  when  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
loved  us,"' "—P.  310. 

When  she  returned  home  she  resumed 
family  habits,  and  went  to  Meeting  as  usual, 
devoting  herself  to  a  deeper  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  making  her  first  attempts  at  au- 
thorship. Ladies  did  not  slip  into  this  exer- 
cise as  easily  then  as  they  seem  to  do  now. 
Her  mother  at  first  dissuaded  her  from  it,  on 
motives  which  never  actuate  anybody  now,  re- 
garding it  as  a  profession  entailing  labor  and 
responsibility,  and  to  which  her  health  was 
not  equal.  There  are  interesting  extracts 
from  her  journal  at  this  time,  both  at  home 
and  when  she  returns  to  her  Moravian  friends 
at  Bath,  implying  much  thought  and  mental 
conflict ;  but  every  religious  biography  has  its 
hiatuses,  its  blanks  at  important  points  of  the 
history,  which  throw  us  off  the  scent  as  it 
were,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  unassisted  dis- 
crimination for  a  solution — occasions  where 
the  narrative,  so  far  from  affording  any  clue, 
rather  misleads  us.  So  we  must  own  this 
story  gives  us  no  reason  whatever  why  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  i^^arried  Mr.  Schimmel- 
Penninck.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  up  to 
the  fact.  One  page  we  leave  her  immersed 
in  religious  contemplation — fancy  free,  as  it 
seems ;  the  next  she  is  indissolubly  united  to 
this  scion  of  a  noble  Dutch  family,  brother 
of  a  Stadtholder  in  Holland.  Whether  there 
had  been  time  to  discover  all  the  afiBnities  our 
ideal  claims  for  this  relation,  or  whether,  as 
we  rather  suspect,  it  was  a  very  sudden  affair 
— ^possibly  not  the  first  in  which  U^  feelings 
had  been  engaged — ^we  are  not  informed. 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  however,  spoke  for  the 
family  being  intellectual;  which  satisfied 
some  of  Mrs.  Galton's  requirements,  and  the 
match  seems  to  have  met  with  general  ac- 
quiescence. We  are  not  told  what  were  the 
husband's   religious   views,   but    the   same 
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voucher,  while  sayinp^  that  her  mode  of  think- '  marriage  took  place  in  September,  1806.  B 
ing  differed  materially  from  his,  felt  confident  was  not  till  1808  that  she  came  to  a  deciium 
of  his  heing  a  religious  worthy  man ;  and  he  on  her  choice  of  a  religious  community  to 
is  spoken  of  as  well  informed  and  interested  which  to  belong ;  and  it  sounds  a  strange  one» 
in  some  favorite  pursuits.  One  qualification  for  which  again  we  have  no  preparation.  The 
he  possessed,  "  a  proud  delight  in  his  richly-  Moravian  body  was  that  to  which  she  leaned, 
endowed  wife,**  which  no  doubt  adapted  him  but  it  ap])ears  that  its  rules  require  election 
for  one  trained  in  Quakerism,  where  women  by  lot  to  entire  fellowship,  and  to  this  she  had 
naturally  take  the  lead :  a  position  which  we  at  that  lime  conscientious  scruples.  In  the 
cannot  hut  suspect  fell  in  ver)'  well  with  the  mean  wh'ie  the  reception  of  the  sacrameoti, 
good  lady's  ideas  and  habits ;  and  the  union,  from  which  her  education  had  hitherto  with- 
which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years,  seems  to  held  her.  pressed  upon  her  conscience.  In 
have  been  a  very  happy  one.  He  in  every  the  difHcuIty  she  decided  on  WesIeyanisOt 
way  conformed  to  her  wishes,  and  she  was  a  because  some  of  the  early  Methodist  writers 
good,  faithful  help  and  counsellor  in  the  had  |)0'.verfully  affected  her,  and  she  was 
pecuniary  troubles  which  soon  came  u])on  finally  bi^ptized  by  a  Methodist  minister,  and 
them  from  the  disorder  of  his  affairs.  It  was  received  the  Holy  Communion  a  fortnight 
this  conjuncture  which  led  to  the  unfortunate  afterwards.  She  remained  in  this  bodj  tea 
money  diflficulty  with  her  family,  which  re-  years,  though  never  quite  feeling  at  home  in 
suited  in  her  total  estrangement  from  them,  it,  keeping  up  her  intimacy  with  and  affection 
Whatever  her  grief  at  this  rejection,  she  for  the  Moravians ;  till  at  the  end  of  that 
never  allowed  poverty,  of  which  there  are  time,  her  scruples  about  the  "  lot "  overcome 
vague  hints,  and  altered  circumstances,  to  by  the  examples  Scripture  furnishes  of  this 
affect  her  happiness,  and  she  knew  both  how  mode  of  election,  she  followed  her  first  aspe 
to  want  and  how  to  abound  without  the  peace  rations,  and  became  a  "  sister."  There  is  no 
of  her  own  inner  life  being  disturbed.  We  doubt  that  nature  did  not  design  her  for  a 
think  it  likely,  from  certain  allusions,  that  her  Methodist;  and  a  very  exceptional  member 
notions  of  housekeeping  were  at  first  crude  she  must  have  been,  frequently  refreshing  her 
enough.  She  had  to  lament  that  her  mother  spirit  in  the  silence  of  the  Friends'  Meetings 
had  confined  her  education  to  the  intellect:  and  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Iloman  Cath- 
she  neither  knew  how  to  guide  a  house,  nor  to  olics  of  the  old  hereditary  class,  who  were  na^ 
use  her  needle,  but  set  about  instructing  her-  urally  anxious  to  draw  her  into  their  eon- 
self  in  both  accomplishments  with  laudable  munion. 

energy,  and  attained,  we  are  assured,  to  satis-  ««  She  had  also  at  this  time  very  frequent 

factory  results,  though  her  biographer  admits  intercourse  with  the  late  Lady  Bedingneld, 

not  always  hv  ordinary  means.  and  with  Mr.,  afterwards  Cardinal,  and  Mrs. 

«  There  was  nothing  she  thought  too  little  ^^^1$:  '^"^^  *i\^"  '•^'*»^^^  at  Clifton,  and  wi^ 

to  come  within  the  sphere  of  duty,  nothing  ^/r  1  homas  Clifford,  whom  she  constant ly  met 

too  minute  for  a  child  of  God  to  mark  (as  shI  ^tthe^r  house.    Mrs.  SchimmelPenmiui  re- 

exi)res«ed  it)   with   the  stamp  royal  of  the  I?"^*^^   ^\  ^''^Y^^  ^T^VH^  ^""^^^  '^J 

Diline  character;  but  these  things  were  done  ^P^e  ^xcene"^  friends,  but  letters  written  at 

by  her  with  a  simplicitv,  and  a  bright  cheer-  ^»*  time  bear  witness  that  she  was  enabled 

fulness,  which  thise  who  knew  her  cannot  to  resist  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  br 

foil  of  rt^ollecling,  and  which  no  words  could  |^^™  ^^^'""S  *»^'  ^^"  ^^  ^^'^''  communion.* 
adequately  convey  to   those  who   knew  her 

not." — 1*.  liGO.     '  The  Moravians  are  not  a  controversial  body. 

It  was  never  her  plan  to  renounce  general  '^*»e  ^1"»^'  ^^nor  of  their  course  would  assimi- 

socielv.    The  intellectual   reunions   at   IJarr  ^^tc  them  with  that  form  of  religion  she  had 

were  'renewed  at  a  humble  distance  in  her  ^^ved  in  her  grandfather,  while  her  Catholie 

smaller  home;  and  late  in  life  her  biographer  sympathies  found  a  home  in  the  ecclesiastical 

records    the   effort    she   uniformly   made    to  or^^^r,  their  creeds  and  liturgy,--which  she 

render  meal-times  intelligently  cheerful  and  \  ^^""^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^r  individual  case,  and  no  doubt 

amusing  by  the  ample  resources  of  her  mind,  I  *»er  taste,— far  belter  than  extempore  prayer, 

and  her  store  of  anecdote.     But  wo  must  re-  1  — o"^  their  observance  of  ecclesiastical  aea- 
turn  to  the  course  of  the  narrative.     Thc'»ons;  all  uniting  her  as  she  trusted  with  tha 
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tiniTereal  Church  throughout  the  world,  with  call  the  religious  fashions  and  questions  of  the 

which  her  spirit  craved  to  be  in  peace  and  in-  day,  which  I  think  not  agreeable  j  but  then 

Tisible  fellowship.  V^^  constantly  see,  cropping  from  under  all, 

We  may  gather  from  alight  indications  that  ^*>«  Rockof  Agjes;  and  she  expresses  sen ti- 

,  .#  /^LL      '  x.      L'i_i-     ments,  and  details  experiences,  which  she  has 

the  section  of  our  Church  with  which  she   leamt  not  from  men,  Vut  from  our  Lord  him- 

came  in  contact  did  not  meet  m  the  same  de-  gelf.    This  it  is  which  gives  such  deep  value 

gree  these  sj-mpathies.    She  was  repelled  by  to  her  book,  though  it  is  not  without  many 

the  violent  language  of  ultra-Protestantism,   light  or  trivial  expressions,  and  commonly  re- 

and  knew  its  injustice  in  particular  instances,   peated   phrases,  which  one  wishes  omitted, 

She  could  not  admire  its  hero-worship  and   and  yet  even  these,  perhaps,  add  to  the  ap- 

tendency  to  be  led  by  favorite  preachers ;  her  Pearance  of  genumeness ;    they   exhibit  the 

II  J      '.L  .  •     .  r      •       earthen   vessel    containing    the    treasure  of 

ear  quarrelled  with  a  certain  tone  of  voice  q^^  mi p   3^  ° 

prevalent  in   serious  circles ;    and  religious       .  '  '        *     ,  .     ,  .  . 

f         .  J    11  ..  /•      1.  L«  I        More  stroncely  she  marks  her  sense  of  the 

loquacitv,  and  all  the  conventionalisms  which  ^  «      ?•         r  •    .t     r  n 

^        •      -       ..       , .        ,        I    .  temper  of  certain  professors,  as  in  the  follow- 

irrow  out  of  partisanship  and  exclusive  asso-  .      '  .  ^ 

~  ,.  *^  ^ :   I.        LI*  mg  comparison  : — 

aation,  were  repugnant  to  her  whole  tempera-  ^     .      ,  .  ., ,   •    1 

ment.    Not  that  «ny  of  thw  is  expressed  with       "'^\  "  "'"""'f  '™1«>'»'»'1«';   she  says,  '  to 

,        ,   ,%    .,  J.J      ..'      -         .,,    convey  to  you  an  idea  how  interesting,  and 

wpenty,  and  probably  it  did  not  interfere  with     ^^  ^  J^^  J^^^  „„^,  ^^,,^^    ,^^^^  j^  ^,,1^  ^^^^j^. 

free  intercourse  wiih  the  Evangelical  party,  able  country.    THe  only  bad  thing  I  have  seen 

bnt  it  would  be  enough  to  check  any  leaning  is  the  roads,  and  they  are  just  like  many  ultra- 

towards  a  church  which  she  would  regard,  and  Evangelical  persons,  very  sound  in  the  main, 

would  be  permitted  by  them  to  regard,  as  but  of  such  bad  and  grating  tempers  that  you 

only  one  out  of  many  denominations  open  to,  "^  tormented    at  every  step  you  take  with 

her  choice.    To  illustrate  these  observations  ^^^^'    ""^^  ^'^• 

yre  find  her  thus  contrasting  the  religious  in-       ^^  ^^^^  ^'^s^t  to  Cornwall,  she  meets  a  lady 

tercourse  of  her  childhood  with  that  of  a  later  apparently  well  known  in  religious  circles ; 

^i^te : and  thus  pleasantly  describes  her  interviews : — 

"  Never  can  I  sufficiently  express  my  deep  "  *  She  is  a  ladv,  I  suppose,  about  fifty ;  in 

obligation  to  the  Friends  I  met  at  my  grand-  appearance  something  between  two  very  dif- 

father's.    They  did  not,  indeed,  bring  forward  ferent  i)ersons— Miss  Tucker,  our  late  Mora- 

dogmatic  truth,  as  I  have  heard  so  many  do  vian  Laboress,  and  your  former  sentimental 

•iDCc ;  possibly  there  was  not  enough  of  this ;  fr»«"d»  ^1»*"-  ^'    She  has  a  most  benevolent 

but  still  .further  were  thev  removed  from  the  countenancej    her  dress  is  rather  a  worldly 

irreverent  habit  of  bandying  about  the  most  ^ress,  stripped  and  shorn,  than  a  i)lain  dress, 

•tcred  truths  as  subjects  of  superficial  and  yi^^^h   1  think  has  not  an  agreeable  effect 

colloquial  discussion.    Deep  and  reverent  was  Her  manner  is  most  kind,  and  all  she  says  is 

their  feeling  that  the  truth  of  God  can  only  good,  though  I  think  she  has  acquired  a  slight 

be  taught  to  the  heart  of  man  by  the  Spirit  f*^ade  of  that  wailing   tone,  so  common,  I 

of  God;  hence  they  lived  the  truth  instead  of  ^'"o^  not  why,  amongjtt  some  Evangelical 

talking  about  it.**— P.  46.  people,  which  is  noi  according  to  my  taste. 

r\    t      n     I    1    •  '      '    r  e  .\     xr         She  is,  howcvcr,  a  vcry  excellent  pcrsou,  uui- 

^  On  her  final  decision  in  favor  of  the  Mora-  ^g„„|iy  ^^„  ^^^^^^^  J^.  ^^^j^^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

Twns,  she  says :  mother  ninety-four  years  of  age,  whom  she 

**  During  this  i)eriod,  too,  I  had  seen  much  never  leaves.  .  .  .  She  was  most  obliging,  yet 
of  the  so-called  religious  world,  and  all  I  saw  I  should  have  enjoyed  her  company  more,  if 
without,  as  well  as  all  I  had  experienced  we  had  not  been  at  cross  purposes  the  whole 
within,  convinced  mc  more  and  more  of  man's   time. 

utter  emptiness  and  of  our  Saviour's  nll-suffi-  '* '  I  being  very  much  bent  on  mineralogy, 
eient  fulness,  and  made  mc  long  to  flee  to  and  knowing  S.  SlichaelV  Mount  to  be  a  most 
aome  asylum  among  brethren  who  should  have  celebrated  place  for  minerals,  and  having  but 
experienced,  like  myself,  that  men  are  noth-  this  hour,  was  longing  to  know  all  about  them, 

ing,  and  that '  Christ  is  all  in  all.'  ** — Pp.  3G7,  whereas  Miss also,  having  but  this  hour 

3^  with  a  Bristol  person,  was  intent  on  hearing 

Of  Lady  Powerscourt's  letters,  which  she  ^^^  biography  of  all  the  Bristol  reputed  saints, 

I  r      .1.  •      •        'i.       1         'i      A         SO  that  our  conversation  was  much  as  fol- 
•nj(>)(tl  for  their  sincerity,  she  writes  to  a  ?       ;  *.uii^c*o«tiuii  woo  wui^ii  ud  luir 

^  m  I  lows  . 

*'****    •  "  *  Miss . — "  You  enjoy  a  great  and  un- 

••  •  How  truly  blessed  a  person  she  was !  gpeakable  privilege.  Madam,  in  being  situated 
«lMi«tiaet,  Indwd,  you  detect  what  I  should  where  you  can  ao  conttaotly  have  the  ad? an- 
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tage  of  sitting  under  Mr. *8  ministry,  and 

conTersing  with  so  many  persons  sound  in 
doctrine." 

"*M.  A.  S.  —  "Many  persons  of  your 
Church,  I  belieTe,  esteem  it  much.  But  what 
a  delightful  situation  you  have  so  near  S. 
Michael's  Mount,  the  richest  place  in  England 
for  specimens  of  minerals ;  many  exhibiting 
such  peculiarly  good  examples  of  perfect  crys- 
talline formations.'' 

" '  Miss . — "  ])o  you  know  the  Honor- 
able MisR  Powys  and  Lady  Southampton  and 
the  Miss  Buchans  ?  " 

"'M.  A.  S. — "I  have  occasionally  met 
them. — ^Pray  have  you  collected  many  speci- 
mens of  the  topazes,  amethysts,  chalcedony, 
Olid  till  ore,  for  which  the  Mount  is  so  cele- 
brated ?  or  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  meet 
with  them  ?"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. . 

"  *  Miss talking  like  Christian  in  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  and  I  like  Mammon  in  Mil- 
ton's "Paradise  Lost."  Thus  we  went  on,  a 
tort  et  a  iravcrs,  till  half-past  one,  when  Miss 

kindlv  took  me  to  John  Barclay's,  where 

we  were  to  dine.'  "—Pp.  382,  383.  ' 

This  strain  of  conversation  happened  to  jar 
particularly  upon  all  the  interests  excited  bv 
the  locality,  to  which  her  heart  was  open, 
from  the  pleasure  of  finding  herself  with  her 
cousins  the  Barclays,  and  with  Friendlv  asso- 
cialions  around  her.  Cut  off  from  her  own 
family,  the  tie  of  relationship  was  all  the  more 
appreciated,  and  her  soul  expands  under  the 
influence  into  a  comprehensive  benevolence,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  characteristic  example. 
She  writes  of  Penzance  churchyard  : — 


(( < 


This  churchyard  opens  into  a  vast  burial- 
ground,  whose  wide  extent  and  crowded  mon- 
umental tablets  almost  make  it  seem,  not  hke 
the  cemetery  of  a  country  town,  but  like  one 
y:)st  city  of  the  dead.  This  is  the  burial- 
ground  of  strnngers,  and  has  from  time  im- 
memorial cngulphed  the  succeeding  multi- 
tudes sent  here,  from  all  quarters  of  Europe, 
in  the  delusive  liope  of  restoration  from  ttiis 
mild,  summer-like  climate.  Names,  not  only 
from  every  part  of  England,  but  ftom  Ger- 
many, Holland,  from  France — nay,  many  from 
Home,  had  hire  found  an  early  grave ;  and  as 
1  looked  on  this  vast  mortuary  field,  contain- 
ing names  from  so  many  nations  and  kindreds 
and  tongues,  who  hacf  here  sought  bodily 
health,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  prayer  rise 
in  my  heart  that  they  might  be  found  in  that 
vast  assembly  gathered  from  the  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south,  who  have  sought 
that  true  health  which,  at  the  Great  Physi- 
cian's  hands,  shall  never  be  sought  in  vain."' — 
I'p.  378,  379. 

And  from  this  scene  she  proceeds  all  at 


once  to  the  Quaker  Meeting  at  Maraaon,  and 
enjoys  the  phalanx  of  silk  bonnets  and  broad- 
brim hats  which  surround  her.  On  her  ai^ 
rival  there  she  is  equally  impressed,  finding, 
amidst  the  stiff  formality  which  doubtless  to 
inexperienced  eyes  would  characterise  the 
scene,  points  really  suggestire  of  keen  emo- 
tions. 

" '  As  the  Meeting  gathered,  the  effect  to 
me  was  most  striking.  The  deep  itilence,  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  rushing  of  the  wind 
and  the  monotonous  roar  of  the  waves  upoo 
the  shore ;  the  persons  before  me,  and  espe^ 
cially  M.F., — whom  I  had  so  often  seen  in 
Bath,  gay,  and  adorning  such  different  soci- 
ety ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  her  countenance, 
oh !  how  in  an  instant,  as  in  Mr.  Crabbe's 
"  Parting  Hour,"  did  I  feel  the  work  of  ^'ears, 
and  as  in  his  j)oem  the  power  of  God  is  ex- 
hibited in  teanng  away  the  gay  visions  of  earth, 
so  here  immediately  gushed  upon  the  heart 
his  goodness  and  his  power  in  substituting  lor 
them  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  .  .  . 

'•  *  .  .  .  The  door  of  the  Meeting  was  open : 
in  the  deep  stillness  my  eye  rested  upon  the 
sods  which  covered  the  graves  of  Edwin 
Price,  Georgiana  Barclay,  and  many  of  the 
friends  and  close  relatives  of  those  sittins 
nround ;  and  how  wonderful  did  it  seem,  asl 
looked  on  the  party  before  me,  and  saw  the 
unbroken  and  holy  religious  composure  and 
deep  communion  resting  on  so  many  of  their 
youthful  countenances,  to  think  that  the  tus- 
sock of  rank  grass,  the  weed  and  the  thistle 
shivering  in  the  wind,  were  really  waving 
over  the  resting-places  of  those  who,  scarce 
two  years,  who  scarce  one  year  ago,  were  their 
companions,  and  who  three  years  ago  beamed 
with  youth  and  health  and  strength  like  thoae 
I  then  looked  on.  I  cannot  express  the  mh 
found  melancholy  I  felt  as  I  gazed  on  tneir 
burial-place  near  this  wild  and  desolate 
shore.'  "—Pp.  380-382. 

In  theory  she  deeply  appreciated  Gothio 
architecture ;  forty  years  before  the  study  of 
it  had  become  a  fashion,  she  had  sought  into 
its  principles,  and  thought  she  saw  in  it  a 
symbolic  utterance  of  scriptural  truth.  Had 
she  looked  on  a  churchyard  through  an  arefat 
leading  her  eyes  upward;  if  somehow  her 
eye  could  have  rested  on  the  symbol  of  the 
Cross,  the  thoughts  suggested  would  not  haw 
been  those  of  profound  melancholy ;  the  }ii& 
ture  of  earthly  decay  would  have  been  coun- 
teracted by  lieavenly  hope.  But  the  thoughts 
in  both  cases  belonged  to  the  scene,  and 
spoke  to  a  heart  prepared  always  to  be  im- 
pressed by  realities. 

It  was  previous  to  these  incidents,  and 
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time  before  her  reception  amongst  the  Mora- 
Yiant,  that  through  Hannah  More  she  was 
first  made  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
Port  Royalists.  '*  They  seemed  providentially 
•ent  to  meet  the  inmost  wants  of  her  heart 
and  spirit  in  this  season  of  outward  trial  and 
perplexity,"  probably  arising  from  pecuniary 
troubles,  and  the  family  dissensions  arising 
from  them.  She  threw  herself  into  them  with 
enthusiasm,  and  published  a  succession  of 
works  founded  upon  these  and  others  pro- 
cured from  a  Jansenist  bishop,  with  whom 
she  formed  acquaintance  in  a  tour  she  took 
with  her  husband  immediately  after  the  pence. 
They  created  so  much  interest,  that  in  1829 
the  whole  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  **  Select  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal," 
a  work  much  read ;  and  through  which  her 
name  is  chiefly  known  to  the  public.  We 
are  told  **  she  always  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks 
to  Ood  that  she  had  been  the  means  of  en- 
abling these  holy  people  to  speak  to  this 
generation."  They  were  henceforth  to  be 
her  chosen  friends  and  companions,  the  sub- 
ject of  her  daily  studies  and  the  delight  of 
her  daily  life.  '*  She  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings which  it  had  pleased  God  to  bestow 
upon  her  through  their  instrumentality." 
About  this  time,  and  encouraged  by  her  hus- 
band's warm  interest  in  her  labors,  she  pro- 
duced several  works ;  but  with  these  we  are 
unacquainted :  one  on  **  Beauty  and  Deform- 
ity," attempting  an  answer  to  the  question  of, 
What  is  the  Standard  of  Beauty  ?  She  re- 
wrote, late  in  life,  "  the  Key  to  her  View,"  be- 
ing that  **  the  tastes  are  the  extreme  ramifi- 
cations of  principles." 

Her  literary  labors,  however,  were  never 
engrossing.  Her  time  seems  always  to  have 
been  at  the  service  of  her  friends.  We  are 
told  she  devoted  much  of  it  to  the  poor  and 
fo  the  various  charitable  objects  of  Bristol. 
She  taught  in  the  schools,  and  also  assembled 
young  ])eople  around  her  to  give  lessons  in 
general  knowledge,  for  which  her  large  and 
aceivate  fund  of  information,  her  ]>eculiar 
gift  in  imparting  it,  and  her  patience,  emi- 
nently qualified  her.  Her  biographer  adds 
that  her  great  humility  mode  her  ever  back- 
..  ard  to  appear  as  a  religious  teacher,  though 
it  ia  clear  she  did  not  shrink  from  such  sub- 
jectf  in  her  instruction.  Music,  especially 
the.  organ,  was  her  constant  solace,  and  she 
made  much  use  of  her  talent  for  drawing. 
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Indeed,  we  perceive  an  energy  which  allowed 
no  gift  to  lie  neglected  or  unused.  She  kept 
herself  **  well  up  "  in  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  light  reading  appears 
to  have  been  a  moral  necessity.  She  seems 
always  to  have  been  willing  to  give  her  whole 
mind  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  important 
to  her  friends,  whether  it  be  the  question  of 
education, — which  elicited  a  long  and  able 
letter  written  with  all  the  thought  and  experi- 
ence she  was  mistress  of — or  phrenology, 
which  drew  from  her  a  treatise  on  tempera- 
ments, amusing  and  full  of  observation,  but 
probably  needing  the  instinct  of  penetration 
to  be  made  affable — or  any  scriptural  sub- 
ject on  whicflBhe  extreme  industry  of  her 
research  qualified  her  to  be  an  authority.  To 
judge  from  some  of  her  letters,  her  style 
was  superior ;  in  one  instance  rising  to  elo- 
quence. But  of  this  the  public  are  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  as  a  series  of  her 
works  is  advertised,  as  following  upon  the 
Life.  Whatever  their  value,  we  may  feel 
sure  they  will  be  the  honest,  independent 
fniits  of  her  own  thought  and  study.  Amongst 
the  epistolary  essays y  as  we  may  call  them, 
the  most  important  is  one  "  On  the  respective 
Value  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Princi- 
ples," which  the  editor,  in  a  note  to  the  sec- 
ond edition,  is  sorry  to  find  has  given  pain  to 
some  readers.  Her  view  is  that  both  princi- 
ples ought  to  meet  in  the  same  Church, — the 
spirit,  that  is,  of  love,  afiiance,  adoration,  im- 
plicit faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sifting  in- 
vestigatory testing  on  the  other,  a  process 
necessary  wherever  fallible  man  is  the  chan- 
nel of  truth.     In  it  we  find  this  passage : — 

"  *  I  do  frankly  own  myself  to  be  deeply  at- 
tached to  many  Catholic  writings ;  and  though 
I  could  never  join  a  Church  through  the  cor- 
ruptions of  whose  hierarchy  the  free  access  to 
the  Scriptures  may  be  interdicted,  and  where 
the  honor  paid  to  the  Saints  and  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  is,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  so  indis- 
creet as  to  ap])roximate  to  the  honor  due  to 
God  alone ;  and  where  the  necessary  practice 
of  auricular  confession  transfers  the  rule  of 
individual  conscience  from  the  word  and  the 
Spirit,  the  true  ruler  of  the  Church,  to  (he 
hands  of  man ;  though  I  could  by  no  means 
unite  in  submission  to  such  a  corrupt  domi- 
nant hierarchy  ;  I  yet  own  1  highly  value  the 
largeness  and  expanse  of  the  doctrines  of 
that  Church,  the  ample  room  and  help  it 
afibrds  for  the  abundant  carrying  out  of  every 
varied  Christian  leading,  whether  mystic,  con- 
tempbtive,  intellectual,  mechanical,  or  labori- 
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ous.    Yet  I  am  coiiKcious  I  Talue  it  not  only  health  exposed  her.    She  nerer  lost  the  Mt- 


for  the  good  I  truly  think  it  actually  poMesses, 
enhanced,  nerhapK,  by  the  prestige  of  its  an 
id  historii 


son  her  mother  taught  her  in  bearing  ptin. 
Many  of  her  sayings  on  this  sulijcct,  on  the 


tiquiiy,  and  historic  and  picturesque  claini  on  ^^  ^^^  ^„,  ^f  ,,g^,j  ^^j  of  cheerfblly 
the  taste;  but  I  likewise  do  so  by  my  affec-!  ^  '  ,.  ^  .,  j  *i:.«:,,i:^^  ««.  «ii*»  .t*;!.;.. 
Lions  beinir  drawn  forth  towards  it  from  early  ^^cepling^  the  discip  me,  are   ve^r  striking 


tions  being  drawn  forth  towards  it  from  early 
association ;    nay,  I  think,  more  than  that, 


from  their  Tivid  reality  and  that  nnceriij 


from   its  having  been  the  channel  through  which  gives  a  value  to  every  thing  she  does 
which  our  Lord  himself  has  often  sent  his  and  says. 

blessing  when  no  other  was  o|>en  to  me.'  " —       But  our  appreciation  of  this  original  and 
Pp.  415,416.  attractive  portrait  has  already  carried  ua  b^ 

Upon  this  we  may  remark,  that  Koman  yond  the  limits  such  a  suliject  seema  to  wai^ 
Catholicism  from  childhood  came  to  her  in  its  rant.  If  our  readers  have  felt  the  attract ioiii 
least  aggressive  form,  and  through  persons  we  can  only  refer  them  to  the  work  itaelli 
who  would  not  only  not  obtrude  on  her  its  vrhich  contains  many  subjects  of  interest  on 
more  startling  dogmas,  but  who  would  keep ;  which  we  have  not  touched,  thinking  it  best 
them  in  the  background  in  tbeir  own  minds,  ^  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  points  whieh 
and  contemplate  most  and  be  most  actuated  illustrate  a  remarkable  character  formed  under 
by  those  truths  which  devout  Christians  hold  remarkable  circumstances.  One  extract  Vfl 
in  common,  and  which  once  impressed  by ,  muRt  still  indulge  in,  and  that  a  long  one^ 
them  on  her  mind,  she  had  never  to  change '  because  it  furnishes  an  evidence  of  the  unity 
or  modify.  We  do  not  find  she  ever  encoun-  as  well  as  progress  of  her  course.  There  is 
tered  any  modern  converts,  who,  as  we  under- 1  something  to  us  very  beautiful  in  such  a  rst- 
stand,  arc  apt  to  found  all  tiieir  teaching  on  \  rospect ;  it  suggests  a  picture  of  serene  and 
the  more  extreme  opinions  they  have  brought  venerable  old  age,  which  more  than  bears  oat 
themselves  with  much  difficulty  to  hold ;  and  all  that  we  here  read  of  it,  and  speaks  as 
certainly  she  would  have  felt  no  affinity  with ;  much  for  the  course  as  for  the  goal  when  aft- 
them.  I  tained.    Many  noble  qualities  must  combine 

Nearly  twenty  years  before  her  death,  Mrs. ,  to  preserve,  or  even  enhance,  the  |>ower  of 
SchimmelPenninck  was  taken  with  a  paralytic  •  expression  to  that  ]>eriod  of  life  when  tbs 
seizure.  Her  health  had  always  been  weak  bodily  vigor  fails,  on  which  so  much  of  oar 
and  suffering,  and  henceforth,  though  she  re-  mental  force  depends.  The  single  eye,  the 
covered  from  the  attack,  it  left  her  a  perma-  light  of  love,  the  conscientious  cultivation  of 
nent  invalid,  and  almost  entirely  precluded  the  talents  committed  to  us,  and  habitusl 
her  attendance  at  public  worship.  We  find !  self-government,  have  worked  together,  wheF> 
her  thus  looking  back  upon  the  observance  of  ever  we  see  an  old  age  at  once  wise  and  t!^ 
seasons : —  orous  in  thought  and  eloquent  in  words.    The 

"*  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  blessed  privilege  following  letter  to  the  friend  of  her  youth* 
of  the  little  Church  to  which  I  belong,  to  be ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Gurney,  written  on  receiving 
called  in  an  especial  manner  to  enter  into  this  intelligence  of  an  illness  which  soon  after 
season,  so  full  of  heart-affecting  memorials  of,  g^jled  j„  j^j^^l,^  j,  ^^^^^y  ^  remarkable  a 
the  love  of  our  Lord  ;  when  those  who  love  |  ,i^^^  ^^  the  harmony  of  its  periods  as 

bim  share  the  deep  sufferings  and  rich  bless-  i  .     /^      ,  ^    .      .    ,      '1   i  ,i   *^   ,  *       ^i 

ings  of  his  cross,  and  in  wh7ch  we  follow  him  ■  f^r  its  clear  strain  of  elevated  thought jmd 
dav  bv  dav,  and  almost  hour  bv  hour,  from   its  glow  of  faith  and  thanksgmng.    Whsl 


Bion  Week,  mid  how  many  senRonii  of  strenglh,  •  „j,t  to  dctcrinine  till  lie  orrivcB  at  the  addiMi. 
rcfrt-sliniem.a.id  sweet  rememl.rance  arc  asso- ;  .^^.^  j^^^^^  ^^  prompted  by  friendship,  ud 

ciated  With  hor  morning  and  evening  medita-         ,,,        ,  «...  .u      *i 

tions,  nnd  with  her  Easter  Morning  services  ; !  <^^^^^  »»«»^«  ^^en  wri  ten  to  none  other  than 
and  though  I  can  no  longer  attend  them,  it  is  l»er  whose  death-bed  it  came  to  cheer:— 
dcii^hirul  to  follow  them  in   spirit.* ''—Pp.       "'My  vkrt  pear  Catiierike,— It    was 
430,  431.  pnly  i;i5t  „igi,i  that  I  received  Mrs.  Crsse* 

Her  affectionate  biographer,  who  formed  welVs  letter,  and  oh !  how  shall  I  demibe 
one  of  her  family,  speaks  of  the   spirit  ja:  the  feelings  with  which  I  read  it?    AU  I|pi- 


which  she  bore  the  suffering,  to  which  failing ,  »»^°^  ^"^«  °^^^«  ^^'^  ^«^°"  ™'  ^^  ***«S* 
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the  ha»  of  long  past  ^-earft,  the  tints  almost 
seemed  more  vivid  than  those  of  youth,  yet 
with  deep  pathos  and  heart-affecting  memo- 
ries, I  lie  store  and  precious  treasury  of  age. 

" '  My  very  dear  Catherine,  well  do  I  re- 
member the  time  wheii  together  vie  entered 
the  pilgrimage  of  human  responsible  life. 
And  now  that  road  is  travelled,  which  once  in 
prospect  seemed  an  interminable  vista,  al- 
tliough  in  looking  back,  life  is  but  as  a  tale  that 
is  told ;  and  we  both,  in  far  different  scenes, 
but  still  united  in  one  deep  heart  and  spirit, 
now  stand  upon  the  verge  awaiting  our  call 
into  that  life  where  so  much  of  our  earthly, 
as  well  as  heavenly,  treasure  is  laid  up,  and 
where  our  Father  is  not  only  waiting  to  bless 
us  with  his  own  presence,  but  has  prepared  so 
Bweet  a  welcome  for  us  from  so  many  we 
dearly  loved,  who  are  gone  before. 

"  *  My  dear  Catherine,  my  heart  seems  still 
to  cling  to  the  remembrance  of  the  beloved 
past,  even  in  the  ncaring  rays  of  the  brighter 
niture.  Dost  thou  remember  how  often  for 
hours  we  have  walked  up  and  down  the 
drawing-room  or  ante-room,  or  sat  in  thy 
room  or  mine,  talking  of  the  destiny  of  man, 
his  hopes,  his  powers,  his  duties ;  and  reason- 
ing, as  best  we  might,  from  our  own  stores, 
or  Mr.  Search's,  or  others,  upon  a  theme 
where  all  reason  must  fail,  and  where  revela- 
tion can  alone  teach  ?  Yet  were  not  those 
•weet  hours  unblest  or  unproductive,  since 
they  effectually  taught  us  that  man  does  know, 
and  can  know,  nothing  of  the  centre  of  all 
truth,  if  untaught  by  God.  They  were  the 
strainings  of  the  soul  upwards,  the  beating  of 
the  eugie  imprisoned  in  his  cage  of  earth 
against  the  bars  of  his  prison.  How  did  we 
go  on  vainly  wandering  m  a  chaos  of  doubts, 
and  involving  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of 
•peculation,  till  the  same  God,  who  at  first 
caused  light  to  arise  amid  the  darkness,  shone 
into  our  hearts  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of 
his  truth  and  light  and  love,  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ !  How  shall  wc  sufficiently  thank 
him !  He  taught  us  the  darkness  and  empti- 
ness of  our  hearts,  and  then  he  illuminated 
that  darkness,  and  satisfied  that  hunger.  He 
taught  us  in  measure  to  trust  him,  and  oh  ! 
bow  has  he  repaid  that  trust  by  overflowing 
fulfilment ! 

••*  We  sought  light  from  reason,  the  candle 
lighted  up  by  man  for  time.  He  bade  us  find 
it  in  revelation,  the  sunbeam  kindled  by  Ood, 
enlightening  for  eternity  as  well  as  time. 
Tml)'  have  we  experienced  that  there  is  light 
in  the  evening. 

'*  *  Has  not  our  Lord  led  us  through  all  the 
steps  of  our  pilgrimage,  even  now,  until  its 
cloee  ?  We  l)egan  in  doubt,  we  end  in  cer- 
tainty; we  began  by  opinion,  we  end  by  ex- 
;  we  began  in  conflict,  we  end  in 
Ob!    shall  we  not  end   in  joyful 
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thanksgiving:    and,  when  we  compare  the 

f)ast  with  the  present,  feel  that  his  gracious 
ove  and  unmerited  mercy  have  indeed  en- 
compassed us  with  songs  of  deliverance !  .  .  . 
"  *  .  .  .  My  dear  Catherine,  how  love,  di- 
vine and  human,  are  the  only  two  goods,  com- 
munion with  God,  communion  through  him 
with  our  fellow-men ;  most  and  closest  with 
him,  next  closest  to  that  part  of  his  Church 
with  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  link  us,  in  his 

f>rovidence,  as  helpers.  And  truly,  as  all  real 
ove  has  its  root  in  God,  so  it  is  eternal. 
Those  whom  Jesus  loved,  he  loved  to  the  end ; 
and  those  who  love  in  him,  love  unto  the  end 
likewise ;  for  God  is  eternal,  and  all  that  is 
rooted  in  him  partakes  of  the  permanence  of 
that  eternity.  And  I  believe  that  till  we  are 
in  eternity,  we  shall  neither  fully  know  what 
we  are  to  our  Lord  himself  individuall}',  nor 
what  we  are  to  Him  as  instruments  to  effect 
his  pur])08es.  For  all  the  seed  of  the  king- 
doms has  life  in  itself,  and  goes  on  increasing, 
germinating,  budding,  blossoming,  and  send- 
ing forth  fresh  shoots,  through  all  our  life ;  so 
that  we  of^en  do  not  know  half  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  truth  till  very  many  years  after 
the  voice  from  whose  lips  we  first  heard  it, 
sounds  no  more  on  earth.  Mr.  Pit'chford, 
thy  dear  sister  Mrs.  Fry,  the  Moravians  at 
Bath,  and  many  others  have  uttered  truths, 
scattered  seeds  in  my  heart  and  mind,  the  full 
import  of  which,  after  nearly  half  a  century, 
I  am  yet  daily  learning  more  of,  and  how 
great  an  unpaid  debt  of  grateful  love  we  owe 
to  all  our  friends ;  yea,  and  to  all  our  enemies 
too ;  for  we  owe  most  to  those  who  have  most 
often  been  the  means  of  sending  us  to  our 
Lord. 

"*And  now,  my  ever  dearly  loved  friend, 
God  bless  thee  abundantly  for  all  thy  manifold 
kindness  to  me.  May  he  repay  thee  an 
hundredfold.  May  he  write  deeply  on  our 
hearts  all  that  has  been  accoruing  to  his 
mind  in  our  friendship,  and  pardon  and  blot 
out  all  that  has  been  contrary  to  it ;  and  may 
both  the  sweetness,  and  the  discipline,  be  of 
the  oil  things  which,  by  all  means  and  always, 
work  together  fcr  our  good.  Bear  me,  thy 
old  and  early  friend,  on  thy  heart,  as  I  deeply 
and  affectionately  bear  thee  on  mine.  And 
now,  farewell!  May  our  Lord  ever  hear  thy 
prayer ;  and  may  he  enlarge  our  hearts,  en- 
large us  when  we  are  in  distress.  The  Lord 
will  hear,  for  his  dear  Son's  sake,  when  wc  call 
upon  him.  We  may  commume  in  peace  with 
our  own  hearts  upon  our  beds;  for  he  has 
said,  *' Peace,  be  still,''  to  the  billows  that  once 
conflicted  there;  and,  instead  of  the  enemy 
(the  self-tormenter.  Psalm  viii.)f  the  Com- 
forter abides  there.  We  may  offer  a  sacrifice 
of  righteousness,  for  he  has  provided  it.  He 
will  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon 
us.    He  lias  put  gladness  into  our  hearts 
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more  than  into  that  of  the  children  of  this 
earth  in  their  increase.  For  our  com  is  the 
bread  from  heaven,  even  ansels'  food ;  our 
mne,  his  cordial  and  faithful  promises,  and 
the  communion  of  Iiis  life-giving  blood ;  and 
our  oil  \vc  believe  to  be  the  unction  of  the 
Holy  One,  which  leads  into  all  truth,  and 
takes  of  the  things  of  him  vre  love  and  shows 
them  to  us. 

** '  O  my  dear  Catherine,  let  us  in  conclu- 
sion, with  heart  and  soul  and  spirit,  say  at  the 
end  of  our  course,  "  I  will  both  lay  me  down 
in  peace,  and  sleep :  for  thou,  LORD,  only 
raakcst  me  dwell  in  safety."  "  As  for  me,  I 
will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness :  I  shall 
be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness.*' 

** '  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  of  Christ  say. 
Come !  Let  every  one  that  heareth,  answer 
Come!  Amen.  Come,  Lord  Jesus;  come, 
we  implore  thee:  with  longing  hearts  we 
now  are  waiting  for  thee.  Come  soon;  oh 
come! 

**  *  My  very  dear  friend,  farewell.  Bear  me 
on  thy  heart  and  spirit,  as  I  do  thee.  Ever, 
in  true  and  deep  affection, 

" '  Thine  from  early  youth  to  hoary  hairs, 
"  *  M.  A.  SchimmelPexninck.*" 

And  here  we  must  conclude  our  notice. 
Perhaps  some  apology  is  needed  for  our  tone 
of  sympathy  towards  one  whose  liberality 
sometimes  verges  on  latitudinarianism.  Pos- 
sibly wc  should  liave  expressed  ourselves  more 
strongly  on  the  point,  if  it  were  a  common 
fault  in  religious  female  writers.  But  in  fact 
this  tone  is  so  new  amongst  them,  and  the 
other  of  dogmatism,  without  the  learning 
needful  to  give  weight  to  the  judgment,  so 
common,  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
yield  to  the  charm  of  so  agreeable  a  change. 
Those  whose  lot  is  thrown  where  the  prevail- 
ing dogmatism  is  not  to  their  mind,  where  the 
zeal,  whenever  it  is  shown,  takes  a  direction 
opi)osed  to  their  sympathies,  learn  to  value 
moderation  even  at  the  cost  of  some  precise 
statements  of  truth  and  formal  abjuration  of 
error.  Accustomed  to  see  persons  and  parties 
launch  into  denunciations  because  it  is  ex- 
])ected  of  them,  because  they  could  not  take 
a  certain  standing  without  it,  they  warm  to 
the  absence  of  the  grim  conventionalism. 
One  lesson,  wc  think,  tlie  book  teaches, — that 
there  can  be  no  duty  in  expressing  emotions 
we  do  not  feel,  in  assuming  an  indignation 
which  docs  not  stir  us,  in  seeming  angr)'  be- 
cause people  will  respect  our  zeal.    Tliere  can 


never  be  any  harm  in  vaiiing  where  the  quei- 
tion  is  a  severe  judgment.  Perhaps,  nay, 
probably,  if  we  were  better  informed,  we 
should  feel  it  in  certain  cases,  but  if  we  do 
not,  let  us  keep  the  peace  till  we  do.  Abuse 
and  harsh  judgments  are  such  formidaUa 
weapons,  are  apt  to  do  such  barm  to  those^ 
even  the  most  experienced,  who  use  them, 
that  without  strong  conviction,  independent 
thought,  and  mature  conclusions,  we  may  let 
them  alone.  Because  one  man  who  ha» 
thought,  who  has  seen  mischief,  who  has 
traced  out  danger,  allows  himself  in  violent 
language  towards  practices  and  even  persons, 
let  not  others  who  have  not  thought,  haf* 
seen  nothing  for  themselves,  know  nothing 
but  at  second-hand,  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  join  the  cry:  and  yet  how  many 
fewer  anathemas  we  should  hear  if  this  plan 
were  followed,  if  only  those  judged  who  had 
material  for  judging,  only  those  condemned 
who  understood  the  question,  only  thoae  pro- 
nounced a  decision  who  had  studied  the  casei 
Where  would  be  our  party  demonstrations^ 
our  monster  meetings,  if  people  never  showed 
a  zeal  till  it  actuated  them,  nor  wielded  the 
sword  of  controversy  till  they  knew  what  they 
were  fighting  for  ?  Mastering  and  then  actr 
ing  u]>on  particular  truths,  or  Truth  as  a 
whole,  often  leads  men  to  such  clear  views  ii 
to  end  in  keen,  as  well  as  just,  perception  of 
the  errors  of  others.  Let  such  speak  with 
severity — it  is  their  duty,  a  task  incumbent 
upon  them ;  but  vehemence  without  knoirf- 
edge,  anger  without  investigation,  are  carnal 
weapons  in  whatever  cause  wielded  ;  they  he- 
gin  in  self-deceit  and  will  surely  end  in  still 
further  obscuring  the  truth.  Therefore,  let 
every  one  keep  silence,  even  from  what  he 
supposes  good  words,  if  they  involve  harsh 
censure,  until  he  feels  them ;  aud  if  he  feek 
them  as  he  ought  to  do,  where  pertoru  art 
concerned,  he  will  find  the  duty  so  painful  a 
one,  that  he  will  not  exceed  in  the  practice  of 
it  as  those  do  who,  leaving  the  responsibility 
of  proof  to  others,  learn  to  find  the  stimulus 
pleasant  in  itself,  while,  at  the  same,  it  ad- 
vances them  in  the  popular  estimation.  Whei^ 
ever  this  work  excites  interest  and  attention, 
it  will  act  as  a  check  on  this  prevailing  temper, 
and  as  such  we  believe  it  to  have  a  distineft 
use  and  value. 
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From  GbamlMrt's  Jonnud. 
OUS  COUSIN  AUGE. 

I  HAD  certainly  not  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  severe  wounds  received  in  the 
battles  fought  between  Cawnpore  and  Luck- 
now,  when  I  met  again,  after  four  years  of 
separation,  my  cousin  Alice*.  My  brain  must 
have  been  less  steady  than  usual ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  a  little  turned  by  my  being  regarded 
as  the  hero  of  the  little  world,  formed  by  the 
county  families  and  early  friends,  who  met  to 
congraulate  me  on  my  return  to  England 
from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  east.  I  ought  to 
have  had  a  mother  to  nurse  me,  but  I  had 
none.  I  was  an  orphan.  Yet  it  was  to  the 
house  which,  in  my  father's  lifetime,  had  been 
my  home  that  I  came  back. 

There  was  the  great  down,  wooded  nearly 
to  the  summit,  which  I  remembered  so  well, 
where  the  coursing  meetings  used  to  be  held. 
I  could  scarcely  believe  as  I  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room before  dinner,  that  the  same  party 
which  had  so  often  assembled  for  the  great 
gatherings  on  Marley  Down,  were  not  drawn 
to  the  place  now  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
other  customs  prevailed.  My  young  cousin. 
Sir  Reginald  Moore,  was  no  sportsman.  The 
•leek  greyhounds  had  all  disappeared;  I 
missed  them  sorely.  The  old  squire — my 
grand&ther — had  been  dead  more  than  a 
twelvemonth.  His  youngest  and  favorite  son 
—-my  own  parent — had  gone  before  him  to 
the  grave.  Our  present  host,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  family,  was  a  fair,  pensive-looking 
youth  of  five-and-twenty,  fond  of  poetry,  ac- 
complished, handsome,  but  with  scarcely 
serve  enough  to  fire  off  a  gun. 

Our  fair  cousin,  Alice  Verschoyle,  had  al- 
ways been  a  subject  for  contention  between 
tit.  We  had  been  jealous  of  her  smiles  in 
boyhood ;  as  men,  we  were  still  more  covetous 
of  her  favor.  Through  all  the  Crimean  bat- 
tlety  and  'neath  the  burning  Indian  sun  in 
the  perilous  march  with  Havelock,  and  while 
I  lay  prostrated  by  illness  after  that  fierce 
time  of  conflict  was  past,  I  had  worn  her  pic- 
ture next  my  heart  The  case  had  turned 
•way  a  ball  that  would  else  have  pierced  it 

There  had  been  no  avowed  betrothal  be- 
tween us  when  we  parted,  but  her  fair  form 
{•pressed  unresistingly  in  my  arms,  and 
wept  her  long  farewell  on  my  shoulder. 
A  VM  true  that  she  called  horself  my  sister 
4ll  tlw  kttert  ahe  wrote  to  me,  but  I  never 
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acknowledged  the  relationship.  Nothing  but 
poverty  stood  between  us  then ;  and  now,  I 
had  risen  in  my  profession.  If  I  found  her  still 
in  the  same  humor,  and  willing  to  share  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  lot,  I  meant  to  make 
her  mj  bride.  As  I  looked  at  her  across  the 
table — for  we  were  not  seated  near  each  other 
— and  saw  a  deep  flush  mount  to  her  face 
beneath  my  ardent  gaze,  I  believed  that  she 
would  not  refuse  my  petition. 

Perhaps  she  thought  me  vain,  for  every  one 
was  calling  upon  me  to  tell  the  tale  of  our 
Indian  battles.  She  did  not  look  at  me ;  her 
eyes  were  quite  averted :  but  other  women 
were  weeping  as  I  spoke  of  the  noble  pa- 
tience of  those  heroic  ladies,  whose  names 
will  live  in  history  for  their  gallant  endur- 
ance of  suffering  at  Lucknow.  I  had  seen 
those  pale  victims,  some  widowed,  some  or- 
phans, all  most  deeply  tried  by  the  privations 
and  anxieties  of  those  long  months  of  waiting 
before  the  heavy  boom  of  the  guns  told  them 
that  our  brave  English  soldiery  were  advanc- 
ing to  their  rescue. 

Can  I  ever  forget  that  midnight  evacua- 
tion P  The  dread  silence,  the  long  lines  of 
troops,  the  awful  intervals,  where  all  our  care 
could  not  prevent  danger,  through  which 
those  half-fainting  women  and  their  brave 
but  exhausted  defenders  had  to  pass.  Thank 
Heaven !  all  went  well — that  no  accident,  no 
untimely  panic  marred  the  plans  of  our  gal- 
lant chief.  Our  triumph  would  have  been 
scant  if  one  of  that  heroic  band  had  perished 
on  their  way  to  freedom ! 

Reginald  had  written  some  verses  on  the 
subject,  which  Alice  had  set  to  music.  I  had 
not  seen  a  tear  in  her  bright  eyes  previously, 
but  they  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks 
as  she  sang  my  young  cousin's  words.  I  do 
not  remember  what  they  were,  but  I  thought 
them  scarcely  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  cer- 
tainly undeserving  of  the  precious  drops  they 
called  forth. 

A  window  was  open  near  mc,  and  I  was 
out  upon  the  terrace  before  the  song  was 
ended.  It  was  dark ;  and  a  couple  of  per- 
sons who  were  seated  on  one  of  the  benches 
set  against  the  wall,  were  talking  earnestly, 
and  did  not  perceive  me.  I  heard  a  lady's 
voice  say :  — 

"  When  her  mourning  for  her  grandfather 
is  laid  aside.  Miss  Verschoyle  will  marry  heft 
cousin.     Sir  Reginald  has  one  of  the  finest 
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estates  in  this  county.  It  will  be  an  excel- 
lent  match  for  her,  and  has  been  long  contem- 
plated by  the  family.** 

It  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  time  such  a 
thought  had  entered  my  mind,  and  I  was  one 
of  Alice's  nearest  relatives — too  near,  some 
persons  might  consider,  for  us  to  think  of 
marrj-ing ;  but,  if  it  were  so,  the  same  objec- 
tion applied  to  Reginald:  we  were  all  first 
cousins  to  each  other. 

At  that  moment,  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
drawing-room,  a  lady  had  fainted.  I  saw 
her  bonie  out,  and  the  fair  head  with  its  long 
sweeping  curls  of  golden  brown,  which  had 
once  rested  so  confidingly  on  my  shoulder, 
was  now  supi)orted  by  another  arm.  It  was 
Alice  and  Keginald.  I  did  not  stay  to  look 
at  them ;  one  word  from  his  lips  reached  me. 
I  saw  the  look  of  intense  agony  on  his  fair 
face,  so  like  her  own,  as  he  bent  over  the  in- 
sensible girl.  In  one  moment  I  knew  that 
he  loved  her.  I  could  not  wait  to  see  her 
eyes  open.  I  had  stood  fire  many  times,  but 
I  had  not  courage  to  face  the  conviction  that 
first  glance  of  reviving  consciousness  might 
bring  to  mc,  that  the  passion  I  read  in  the 
dreaming  boy's  eyes  and  voice  was  returned. 

I  believe  I  was  half  mad  when  I  rushed 
away.  I  had  travelled  night  and  day  to  meet 
her;  as  I  have  said,  I  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  injur)'  I  had  sustained  during 
the  street-fighting  at  Lucknow;  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  severe  wounds,  the  beam  of  a  falling 
house  had  descended  on  my  head,  completely 
stunning  me;  and  but  for  the  gallantry  of  my 
comrades,  I  should  have  been  left  for  dead, 
at  the  mercy  of  our  savage  foes— and  now  I 
had  seen  her  in  the  arms  of  another.  I  had 
heard  her  lips  repeat  his  musical  words ;  nay, 
I  had  seen  her  ver^'  senses  forsake  her  under 
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the  spell  of  emotions  raised  by  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  paltry  commonplace  lines. 
As  I  stood  in  the  large  hall  where  we  had 
ail  three  ])]ayed  as  children,  to  which  as  a 
man  I  had  so  often  pictured  my  return, 
the  bitterest  mortification  took  possession 
of  mv  soul.      For  the  first  time  I  remem- 
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bcred  how  inferior  was  my  social  position  to 
that  of  mv  cousin.  I,  a  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tunc,  who  must  return  to  a  burning  climate, 
and  a  country  on  which  henceforward  women 
will  look  with  dread  and  aversion ;  while  all 
•  around  me,  bathed  in  moonlight,  from  the 
high  windows  of  that  noble  hall  hung  with 
trophies  of  the  chase  and  the  banners  of  our 
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ancestors,  I  saw  the  wide  domain  which  be- 
longed to  the  young  baronet  Those  were 
his  deer  trooping  under  the  trees.  The 
magnificent  cedars  grouped  in  the  midat  of 
the  dewy  lawn,  the  spreading  elma  and 
beeches,  the  majestic  oaks^ — all  belonged  to 
that  beardless  boy.  What  were  a  few  yetn 
of  manhood,  a  few  daring  deeds  which  had 
won  for  mc  the  rewards  which  a  soldier  covets 
— ^the  medals  and  crosses  at  which  she  had 
scarcely  glanced— compared  to  his  advaa* 
tages ! 

As  I  went  up  the  stairs,,  each  step  awoke 
painful  recollections.  We  had  come  down 
them  together  on  the  morning  when  I  left 
home  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  then  just  oi^ 
dered  on  active  service.  Here,  at  the  land- 
ing we  paused  long,  while  she  gave  me  her 
picture,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  the  chain 
of  golden  hair  that  still  supported  it.  Had 
it  been  woven  for  me ;  Alice  would  not  eoiH 
fess,  but  she  did  not  deny  the  fact.  I  had 
always  believed  that  it  was  so. 

As  I  stood  looking  down  into  the  lighted 
hall  two  persons  came  into  it  together.  Al- 
ice seemed  well,  and  scarcely  to  need  thesn^ 
]iort  of  Reginald's  arm,  on  which  she  was 
leaning.    I  heard  him  say :  — 

"  Is  it  so,  Alice  ?  Have  you  quite  deddedP 
Will  you  never  repent,  and  wish  to  draw  back 
from  the  words  you  have  spoken  to-night  P* 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  in  her  fiur 
face  with  mournful  tenderness.  I  did  not 
wait  to  hear  her  answer.  I  could  not  contnl 
myself  sufliclently  to  move  away  quietly.  Al 
I  looked  down  upon  them  for  the  first  time^ 
I  saw  that  Alice  had  started  from  her  compaih 
ion,  and  was  gazing  upward ;  I  even  fancied 
that  she  called  me,  but  I  did  not  return  or 
answer  her.  Better  for  all  of  us  would  it 
have  been  if  I  had  heeded  Uiat  sweet  wann- 
ing voice. 

I  rushed  to  mv  room  at  once,  and  for  boon 
I  walked  up  and  down,  passion  swelling 
within  me  like  the  surging  sea.  Then  fox  a 
short  time  my  mood  changed,  my  suspicioni 
seemed  unfounded;  I  recalled  Alice^s  Joy 
at  seeing  me  again ;  the  soft,  broken  words  of 
delight  she  had  uttered  when  I  came  upon 
her  by  surprise  in  the  park ;  our  long,  pleas- 
ant walk  together,  so  full  of  old  recoUeotioBS 
and  ])resent  confidences.  If  no  plighted 
vows  had  been  exchanged,  it  was  because  ws 
both  had  long  known  that  we  were  pledged 
to  each  other.    The  vords  I  had  beard  on  the 
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terrace  now  seemed  to  me  idle  gossip,  mere 
nonsense.  The  rooming  would  bring  her 
again  before  me,  bright,  beautiful,  and  truth- 
ful as  ever.  For  an  instant,  the  demon  of 
jealousy  stood  rebuked ;  but  again  and  again 
he  returned,  maddening  my  already  fevered 
brain  and  overworked  frame,  till  every  nerve 
quivered  with  excitement 

The  same  images  haunted  me  when,  at  last, 
I  lay  down,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  but  deem- 
ing it  impossible  to  sleep,  just  as  a  dull, 
gray  haze  spread  over  the  landscape,  obscur- 
ing the  moonlight  which  was  soon  to  give 
place  to  the  dawn.  The  last  thing  that  I  re- 
member was  the  swaying  of  the  fir-tops,  as 
the  old  trees  opposite  to  my  open  window 
rocked  to  the  blast 

When  I  woke,  it  was  broad  daylight.  The 
tun  was  shining  in,  tempered  by  silken  hang- 
ings, that  waved  in  the  fresh  breeze.  A  part 
of  each  of  the  shutters  was  closed,  and  the 
room,  considering  that  the  morning  was  so 
brilliantly  fine  out  of  doors,  was  somehow 
shaded  and  darkened.  I  very  fkintly  recol- 
lected the  train  of  ideas  which  had  so  tortured 
me  ere  I  lay  down,  but  an  impatient  feeling 
such  as  might  visit  a  sufferer  from  long  sick- 
ness or  a  prisoner,  assailed  me.  I  tried  to 
ttart  up  from  my  couch,  but  a  strange  feeling 
of  weakness  like  what  I  had  experienced 
when  I  was  first  wounded,  came  over  me,  and 
I  fell  back  again. 

As  I  moved,  a  woman-servant  stepped  for- 
ward quickly,  and  in  gentle,  measured  tones, 
tpoke  to  me.  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  she  said ;  a  mist  came  before  my  eyes,  her 
foice  rang  indistinctly  in  my  ears,  a  horrible, 
•ickening  dread  came  over  mo,  images  of  hor- 
ror seemed  to  fill  the  room,  and  I  fainted. 
When  I  revived,  my  mind  was  clear;  the 
apectral  forms  which  had  flashed  across  my  vis- 
ion became  distinct,  and  I  recognized  them  as 
■bapes  in  a  dream.  I  felt  that  I  was  ill  and 
weak,  and  as  I,  the  once  strong  man,  lay 
ppoatrate,  incapable  of  moving,  I  thanked 
my  God  far  the  helplessness  which  it  might 
be  had  saved  me  from  such  guilt  as  in  the 
lisions  of  the  night  had  been  mine. 

I  do  not  know  whether  at  the  moment  any 
one  was  watching  by  me.  The  peAon  or 
persons  in  the  room,  if  it  were  so,  must  have 
been  ver)'  quiet,  for  not  a  sound  disturbed  me 
•a  I  recalled  the  images  which  had  been  pres- 
•ot  with  me  in  that  fevered  dream.  The 
loom  I  waa  in  waa  one  that  I  knew  well,  and 
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outside  the  window  ran  a  narrow  ledge  of  or- 
namental stone  work,  which  went  along  the 
entire  front  of  that  old  house.  It  was  barely 
wide  enough  to  step  upon,  yet  I  fancied  that 
I  had  walked  the  whole  length  of  it  in  safety, 
till  in  my  dream  I  came  to  my  cousin  Regi- 
nald's room.  He  was  now  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  slept  in  what  had  once  been  my 
grandfather's  apartment.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
the  kind  old  man  had  had  an  illness,  during 
which  my  mother  nursed  him ;  and  the  sever- 
est reprimand  1  ever  received  from  her  was 
when  one  of  the  servants  told  her  that  Mas- 
ter Hubert  had  got  upon  the  stone  ledge  out- 
side his  window,  and  tried  to  walk  round  to 
one  that  opened  into  the  chamber  where  she 
was  sitting  up  with  the  invalid.  My  father 
said  then  that  it  was  a  thing  impossible  to  be 
done,  but  in  my  dream  I  fancied  that  I  had 
achieved  it 

My  cousin  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a  poet, 
and  the  room  in  which  I  imagined  him  lying 
was  full  of  indications  of  his  tastes,  which  were 
all  gentle  and  refined.  A  half-finished  pic- 
ture stood  on  an  easel,  at  which  he  must  have 
been  gazing  before  he  fell  asleep.  It  was 
Alice  reading  a  letter,  with  a  bright  flush 
of  happiness  and  warm  love  in  her  face.  A 
small  but  beautiful  statue,  modelled  after  some 
old  classic  ideal  of  loveliness,  but  with  her  fea- 
tures, stood  on  a  table  at  his  elbow.  He  was 
stretched  on  a  couch,  still  dressed  as  I  had, 
seen  him,  calm,  but  with  the  melancholy  ex- 
pression which  w&s  habitual  to  him.  His  del- 
icate, aristocratic  features  and  pale  complex- 
ion which  looked  yet  whiter  in  the  lamplight, 
were  almost  feminine  in  their  regular  beauty. 
I  do  not  know  what  disturbed  his  slumbers, 
for  all  passed  dreamlike  in  silence ;  but  he 
woke,  and,  rising  up,  appeared  to  come  for- 
ward to  close  the  window  at  which  I  was 
standing.  The  ledge  was  so  narrow,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  a  touch  would  throw  me  off 
my  balance,  and  precipitate  me  many  fathoms 
to  the  paved  court  below.  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  mingled  with  a  strong  an- 
tagonistic feeling,  arose  within  me  as  my  ri- 
val approached.  I  grasped  the  stancheon  of 
the  window,  and  sprang  into  the  room. 

Some  kind  of  misty,  indistinct  recollec- 
tions came  next  of  a  conflict  between  us,  in 
which  passes  were  made,  the  statuette  was 
thrown  down,  and  the  canvas  of  the  picture 
pierced  through  with  the  sharp  point  of  the 
blade  enclosed  in  a  swoxd-t tkk,  wliich  I  had 
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snatched  up  before  leaving  the  roomi  and 
with  which  I  had  steadied  my  footsteps  on 
the  giddy  ledge.  I  felt  the  excitement  of  batr 
tie  once  more,  the  fierce  rising  of  blood- 
thirsty passion.  Though  no  words  were  ex- 
changed, we  seemed  to  know  that  wc  were 
rivals,  and  that  a  death-struggle  was  passing 
between  us. 

How  it  ended,  I  knew  not.  At  tliis  point 
my  sleep  must  have  been  interrupted,  for  I 
remembered  no  more  of  my  dream,  which 
chilled  me  as  I  recalled  it.  I  did  not  men- 
tion it  to  any  human  being  during  my  slow 
recovery,  and  few  words  were  spoken  in  my 
presence.  I  had  been  dangerously  ill  for 
many  weeks,  which  had  passed  in  the  delirium 
caused  by  brain  fever.  My  wounds  had  re- 
opened, and  the  greatest  caution  was  neces- 
sary; above  all  things,  the  mention  of  any 
agitating  topic  had  been  prohibited. 

I  began  to  think  that  my  jealous  surmises 
were  unfounded,  when  I  woke  up  night  after 
night  and  found  Alice  walcliing  over  me. 
The  attendant  slumbered  in  her  chair  un- 
chiddcn,  while  my  true  love  waited  upon  me. 
Sometimes  her  kind,  gentle  mother  would 
call  her  awnv,  and  sny  that  she  overtaxed 
her  strength,  but  Alice  would  come  back 
again  at  the  same  hour  the  next  niglit. 

The  horrid  dream  which  had  followed  my 
access  of  jealous  fury  returned  again  and 
again.  I  rejoiced  that  Alice's  sweet  face  was 
beside  my  pillow  when  I  woke  from  it. 
Nothing  evil  could  remain  near  her,  and  the 
bad  spirit  was  rebuked ;  but  he  took  posses- 
sion of  my  senses  in  her  absence,  bringing 
forever  before  me  that  accursed  vision. 

I  thought  that  the  house  seemed  singularly 
quiet,  and  tliat  my  nurncs  were  all  grave,  even 
sad,  in  their  demeanor;  but  this  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  prccarif)UHncRH  of  my  situa- 
tion. Alice,  in  her  white  flowing  robes, 
looked  almost  spectral ;  but  I  trusted  that, 
with  returning  health,  I  should  see  her  un- 
der happier  auspices,  and,  if  she  grieved  for 
me,  her  pale,  dejected  face  did  not  appear 
less  lovely  than  when  she  smiled  upon  me  on 
mv  return. 

No  rival  came  between  us  now.  Mv  sick- 
chamber  was  vi&ited  only  by  the  physicians, 
and  by  those  whose  especial  task  it  was  to 
wait  upon  me.  Not  a  breatii  of  what  was 
I)assing  without  reached  me.  I  felt  sur- 
prised that  my  cousin  Ueginald,  for  whom  I 
woa  once  more  beginning  to  entertain  afifec- 
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tion,  never  came  to  see  mej  but  pride  rt- 
strained  the  inquiry  which  often  rose  to  my 
lips. 

Once,  when  I  casually  mentioned  his  name, 
Alice  looked  troubled ;  a  deep  shade  crosaed 
her  fair  braw;  her  bright  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

**  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  any  one  but  our- 
selves," she  said  softly.  "  This  is  my  world. 
It  may  be  selfishness,  but  I  cannot  interest 
myself  in  any  thing  that  goes  forward  outside 
of  these  closed  doors,  till  you  are  well  enough 
to  leave  this  chamber  of  sickness,  and  ahare 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  ihia  changeful 
world  with  me.  Think  how  bright  every 
thing  looked  when  you  returned  from  abroad 
and  how  little  we  thought  what  a  day,  even 
an  hour,  might  bring  forth !  ** 

I  could  not  quarrel  with  her  answer,  tliough 
I  tried  to  chase  away  the  tears  that  followed 
it,  and  lead  her  thoughts  to  brighter  proa- 
])ects.  When  I  spoke  of  returning  with  her 
to  the  east,  she  looked  at  me  sadly.  I  thought 
that  »hc  doubted  whether  I  should  e^'er  re- 
cover sufficiently  to  resume  the  duties  of  my 
])rofession,  though  I  assured  her  that  I  al- 
ready felt  much  stronger  and  better. 

**  It  is  not  that,"  she  said  hesitatingly | 
"  perha])s,  Hubert,  you  will  never  need  to  go  to 
India.  Do  not  question  me.  I  ought  not  to 
have  said  even  this  much;  but  there  have 
been  changes  among  us  since  you  have  been 
ill.    It  is  80  hard  to  dissemble  with  you!" 

Her  mother's  entrance  prevented  the  rev^ 
lation  that  was  quivering  on  her  lips;  but  my 
curiosity  was  roused.  The  next  day  I  roaei 
to  try  my  strength,  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. Of  late,  the  vision  had  not  come  lo 
strongly,  and  I  started  at  seeing  the  narrow 
stone  ledge  exactly  as  I  had  imagined  it  to 
be.  I  fancied  myself  still  dreaming;  and 
tired  by  this  slight  exertion,  I  crept  back  to 
mv  couch. 

It  was  midwinter;  the  park  was  deep  in 
snow ;  the  stream  that  traversed  the  lower 
]iart  of  the  grounds  was  frozen,  and  long 
icicles  hung  from  the  eaves,  before  my 
strength  was  sufficiently  restored  for  me  to 
leave  my  room.  Even  then,  my  first  appeal^ 
ancc  ^s  a  sur])ri8e  to  the  family.  I  had  not 
mentioned  my  intention  :  and  the  lights  were 
shining  warmly  and  cheerily  as  I  entered  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  large  Christmaa  fire 
was  blazing,  kindled  with  the  yule-log  from 
the  last  year's  burning;  but  my  feelinga 
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chilled  by  seeing  Alice  and  her  mother  fit- 
ting beside  it  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
They  had  never  visited  my  sick-chamber  in 
black,  or  said  a  word  of  any  cause  for  assum- 
ing it. 

Alice  started  up  vrith  a  cry  of  surprise,  and 
ran  to  meet  me. 

*<  What  is  this  ? ''  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on 
her  cripe  sleeve.     "  Why  are  you  in  mourn- 
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She  threw  herself  into  my  arms  and  wept. 
My  aunt,  who  had  risen  hurriedly,  came  to- 
wards us  and  drew  me  nearer  to  the  sofa. 

"  Sit  down,  poor  fellow !  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  support  her.  Ah,  Hubert,  we 
have  all  had  much  cause  for  sorrow.  The 
shock  will  find  you  unprepared;  but  since 
yt)u  are  once  more  among  us,  it  cannot  be 
kept  from  you.  My  nephew.  Sir  Reginald 
Moore,  your  cousin,  is  dead!  We  are  in 
mourning  for  him." 

I  was  deeply  grieved ;  and  my  aunt,  seeing 
that  for  the  moment  I  could  not  speak,' said, 
with  a  glance  at  Alice,  whose  countenance 
was  hidden  on  my  arm : 

*'  Do  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  particu- 
ara  at  present.  I  doubt  whether  we  could, 
any  of  us,  bear  to  speak  of  them,  or  you  to 
hear  what  has  filled  this  house  with  grief. 
Never  was  there  a  kinder  heart,  a  better  mas- 
ter— so  young,  too— so  beloved.* 

Alice's  sobs  shook  her  slight  frame. 

Her  mother  paused  abruptly.  '*  We  must 
not  speak  of  it,*'  she  said  decisively ;  **  Mr. 
Verschoyle  will  tell  you  this  sad  tale  to-mor- 
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I  was  silent  at  her  bidding,  but  my  mind 
was  full  of  surprise  and  sorrow.  The  wild 
dream  in  which  I  hnd  seemed  to  myself  to 
enter  Reginald's  chamber  recurred  to  my 
thoughts.  It  appeared  to  have  been  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  coming  woe ;  and  I  remem- 
bered with  deep  regret  the  unkind  thoughts 
towards  my  cousin  which  I  had  entertained 
when  I  saw  him — how  little  cither  of  us  su))- 
posed  that  it  was  for  the  last  lime. 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  we  should,  any 
of  US|  turn  our  thoughts  from  this  painful  sub- 
ject I  did  not  remain  in  the  room  long ; 
and  when  my  uncle,  seeing  how  greatly 
fiitigued  and  depressed  I  appeared  to  be, 
offered  me  his  arm,  I  accepted  it,  and  went  at 
once  back  to  the  sick-chamber,  which  I  had 
quitted  with  such  different  feelings. 

The  old  butler  handed  us  a  light  as  we 
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passed  through  the  hall,  saying  gravely :  '*  I 
am  glad  to  sec  you  able  to  get  about.  Sir 
Hubert" 

I  staggered  as  he  spoke.  The  words  seemed 
to  pierce  through  and  through  me.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  had  not,  in  the  surprise  of 
hearing  of  my  cousin's  death,  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  his  heir.  He  wns  so  much  younger 
t,han  myself;  I  had  always  considered  that  he 
was  certain  to  marry,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility survive  me;  never  had  my  thoughts 
rested  on  the  possibility  of  my  inheriting  his 
rights ! 

My  uncle  saw  how  much  I  was  distressed. 
"  Servants  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing a  person  by  his  title,"  he  said  bitterly. 
**  Even  that  old  fellow  who  knew  poor  Regi-  , 
nald  in  his  cradle !  But  surely,  my  dear 
Hubert,  you  must  know  that  you  are  now  the 
head  of  our  family." 

*'  I  had  not  thought  of  it,"  I  said,  moving 
on  with  difficulty.  "  I  do  not  think  that  my 
brain  has  been  quite  steady  for  some  time — 
every  thing  seems  to  reel  before  my  eyes. 
Come  to  my  room ;  I  cannot  sleep  till  you 
have  told  me  how  my  ])oor  young  cousin 
died." 

I  believe  that  my  uncle  exercised  great  cau- 
tion in  what  he  imparted  to  me,  but  I  scarcely 
remember  what  words  he  used.  He  tried 
very  hard  to  dissuade  me  from  listening,  but  I 
insisted  on  hearing  all  that  was  known 
respecting  an  event  which  was  wrapped  in 
mystery.  My  cousin  had  been  found  dead, 
with  marks  of  violence  on  his  person,  when 
his  valet  entered  his  room  one  morning  during 
my  illness.  Tie  had  suffered  very  much  for 
some  time  from  low  spii-its,  arising  from 
Alice's  having  rejected  the  offer  of  his  hand 
which  he  had  repeatedly  made  to  her.  She 
was  so  dreadfully  affected  by  the  idea  that 
des])air  on  this  account  had  led  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence,  that  the  subject  was 
most  carefully  avoided  in  her  presence.  At 
first,  it  hod  been  imagined  that  robhers  had 
entered  the  house,  which  was  known  to  con- 
toin  much  valuahlc  ])lote  and  jewelry.  There 
were  some  indications  of  this  having  been  the 
case;  but  neither  Sir  Reginald's  purse  nor 
his  watch,  which  were  on  the  table,  had  been 
taken,  and  the  most  strenuous  seorch  and 
sedulous  inquiries  had  failed  in  eliciting  the 
fact  of  any  burglars  having  been  in  the 
neighborhood.  Nothing  hod  been  left  undone- 
or  untried,  and  the  conclusbn  at  which  th» 
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femily  had  arrived  wns  a  most  pninful  one. 
It  was  tliought  best  to  let  tlie  matter  drop. 

I  listened  ns  though  I  were  in  a  dream,  but 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  sad  and  strange  event 
occurred  to  me.  My  uncle  stayed  with  me 
for  some  time,  hut  I  scarcely  spoke  to  him. 
When  he  was  gone,  I  lay  down,  quite  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  slept. 

The  agitation  which  I  had  undergone 
brought  on  a  relapse,  and  I  was  confined  to 
my  room  for  weeks.  When  1  recovered  my 
senses — for  during  the  whole  time  my  brain 
was  confused  and  weak — cheerful  images  sur- 
rounded me.  My  relatives  had  been  advised 
by  the  pliysicians  to  lay  aside  their  mourning, 
.  ond  all  mention  of  melancholy  topics  was  for- 
bidden. I  took  my  place  among  them  once 
more,  gradually  resuming  roy  former  habits, 
and  at  length  growing  accustomed  to  the 
change  produced  in  them  by  my  being  treated 
as  the  master  of  the  house. 

My  engagement  to  Alice  was  now  univer- 
sally known  and  acknowledged.  Her  parents 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  no  objection  was  made 
to  my  wish  that  our  marriage  should  be 
speedily  solemnized.  Her  health  was  shaken, 
and  it  was  considered  that  it  would  be  better 
for  both  of  us  if  the  tie  was  cemented  without 
unnecessary  delay.  There  was  no  great 
preparation.  All  passed  quietly.  We  walked 
across  the  park  to  the  little  church  in  the  vil- 
lage, which  was  gaily  hung  with  llowers  that 
the  early  breeze  hud  brought  into  existence. 
Alice's  coronal  of  white  roses  had  been  woven 
for  her  that  morning  with  the  dew  upon  their 
petals. 

We  were  to  leave  home  for  a  short  time ; 
and  while  mv  bride  was  biddini;  farewell  to 
her  mother,  1  went  to  my  room  to  fetch  down 
a  travelling-cloak  which  had  been  my  com- 
panion in  many  an  arduous  campaign.  As  1 
drew  it  off  the  hook,  something  fell  clattering 
down.  I  stooped  and  picked  up  the  sword- 
stick  which  had  done  me  good  service  in  the 
dark  streets  of  Constantinople  among  the 
drunken  liashi-Bazouks  and  thieving  Greeks. 
The  sight  of  the  weapon  recalled  the  dream 
which  I  had  had  when  I  was  first  taken  ill — I 
had  forgotten  it  lately,  llegin aid's  dimly 
lighted  room,  the  poor,  graceful  youth  reclining 
among  works  of  art,  with  the  ])ale  gleam  of 
the  nigiit-lamp  shining  on  his  handsome  face. 
I  shuddered,  and  was  about  to  put  aside  the 
tword-stick,  when  some  involuntary  impulse 
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made  mc  try  to  unsheath  it.  The  blade  xm 
rusted  in  the  scabbard,  and  would  not  come 
forth.  My  hands  trembled  ;  I  waa  forced  to 
lean  against  the  wall ;  when  at  lost,  with  a 
more  vigorous  effort,  I  succeeded,  and  saw  a 
dull  red  stain  upon  the  blue  sheen  of  Uw 
polished  steel. 

At  that  moment,  my  name  was  called.  I 
threw  the  weapon  back  into  the  closet  from 
which  I  had  taken  it,  and  hurried  down.  The 
carriage  was  at  the  door ;  Alice  was  shedding 
I  her  ])arting  tears  on  her  mother's  shoulder. 
-  The  postilions  were  restraining  with  difficulty 
I  their  impatient  horses.  Every  one  wns  crowd- 
ing round  us  with  congratulations  and  good 
wishes.  I  paused  one  moment  on  the  thresh- 
old. Should  I  reveal  the  dark  thoughts  pas^ 
ing  through  my  mind  ?  Afler  all,  what  wen 
they  ?  Mere  vague  surmises,  based  upon  the 
airy  fabric  of  a  dream,  while  before  me  was 
life — real,  ])alpab]e  happiness.  I  drew  Alice 
away  from  her  parents,  impatiently,  but  with 
tenderness,  lifted  her  into  the  carriage ;  and 
the  next  moment,  the  ancestral  oaks  and 
beeches,  the  peaked  roofs  of  the  old  hall, 
were  fast  fading  from  our  view. 

A  month  passed  quickly  with  us.  I  think* 
I  believe,  that  Alice  was  happy.  For  in}ielt 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  seemed  to  live  in  a  dream, 
less  real  than  the  accursed  vision  which,  day 
and  night,  was  ])resent  to  my  eyes.  If  I 
s]e])t,  I  started  up,  imagining  myself  walking 
along  that  giddy  ledge,  steadying  myself  by 
the  aid  of  a  weapon  down  which  blood  waa 
slowly  dropping.  My  wife  imagined  that  tha 
neiTous  starts  and  tremors  which  often  shook 
my  frame  were  the  remains  of  my  long  illnen. 
All  thai  was  soothing  and  gentle  lay  in  her 
voice  and  manner,  yet  their  very  swcetnen 
tortured  me  when  the  thought  was  roused 
that  I  had  done  a  deed  for  which  my  lift 
might  be  the  forfeit.     Must  I  lose  her  P 

Never  was  this  sensation  stronger  than 
when  we  drove  u])  the  long  avenue  leading  to 
our  home.  There  were  her  parents,  whom  I 
regarded  as  my  own  now;  the  old  servants^ 
who  had  known  us  from  infancy.  Must  I 
stand  before  them  as  a  culprit — a  murderer? 
Would  any  one  believe  that  I  had  done  this 
most  vile  deed  in  my  sleep — unconsciously — 
I,  who  had  profited  so  largely  by  my  cousin's 
death  ;  and  yet,  could  the  tortures  of  tha 
prisoner  in  hU  coudemned  cell  be  greater 
than  I  must  endure  if  I  lived  among  them, 
bearing  the  weight  of  such  a  burden  on  my 
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heart  ?  Could  I  bide  it  from  Alice  ? — from 
those  \rho  snt  at  the  same  table  with  me,  and 
were  so  near  me  in  blood  ? 
.  As  I  crossed  the  threshold,  even  while 
Alice  was  blushingly  receivinp^  her  ])arent8' 
kisses  ond  conjjralulations,  my  resolve  was 
made,  and  before  nightfall,  put  in  practice. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of  my  rela- 
tives when,  after  hurriedly  o])ening  the  letters 
that  awaited  my  return,  I  said  that  in  one  of 
them  my  immediate  presence  in  London  was 
required.  There  was  but  just  time  to  catcli 
the  train  at  the  next  station.  I  took  nothing 
with  mc  but  a  change  of  clothes,  and  the 
•word-stick,  which  had  lain  unnoticed  in  the 
ark  corner  to  which  I  had  consigned  it ;  and, 
declining  Alice's  offer  to  accompany  me,  I  left 
her  wiih  her  parents,  and  was  soon  travelling 
through  the  soft  darkness  of  the  summer 
night,  alone — perhaps,  it  might  be,  exercising 
for  the  last  time  the  privileges  of  freedom. 

I  did  not  follow  the  route  I  had  marked 
CNit,  but,  after  the  first  mile,  I  directed  the 
coachman  to  turn  his  horses'  heads,  and  drive 
me  to  the  house  of  the  nearest  county  magis- 
trate. He  was  an  old  friend  of  our  fomilv, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  his  distress  when  I 
made  known  my  errand.  \\\  vain  he  argued 
with  me  that  the  impression  on  which  I  was 
acting  bad  been  formed  under  the  influence 
of  delirium.  I  showed  him  the  weapon  with 
the  stain  of  blood  upon  the  blade,  and  sur- 
rendered my  person  into  his  hands,  desiring 
that  the  fullest  and  most  complete  investiga- 
tion might  take  place. 

I  now  heard  for  the  first  time  the  exact 
particulars  of  the  state  in  which  Sir  lieginald 
Moore  was  found  when  his  servant  entered 
the  room  the  morning  after  bis  death.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  violent  means,  but  whether  his  own 
hand  or  that  of  a  murderer  had  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  had  never  been  ascertained.  Everv 
circumstance  corres]}onded  with  the  images  in 
the  dream,  as  I  had  for  some  time  imagined 
it  to  be,  which  had  shown  me  his  last  mo- 
ments. The  absence  of  the  weapon  which 
had  caused  his  death  fearfully  corroborated 
the  idea  I  had  lately  entertained.  There  had 
been  marks,  my  old  friend  was  forced  to  con- 
fess, of  some  person  or  persons  having  en- 
tered the  room  by  the  window,  which  was 
standing  open,  but  this  was  contradicted  by 
there  being  no  footprints  on  the  border  be- 
neath;   and    the  impression  was  that    Sir 
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Reginald  had  himself  thrown  away  the  weapon 
which  had  inflicted  that  fatal  wound.  Search 
had  been  made  for  it,  however,  in  vain. 

Though  my  version  of  the  story  was  almost 
incredible — in  spite  of  the  many  circumstances 
which  told  against  me — my  countrymen  be- 
lieved it.  My  having  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  take  mv  trial,  at  the  moment  which  should 
have  been  one  of  the  ba])picst  of  my  life,  was 
regarded  as  a  strong  proof  that  my  guilt 
was  not  premeditated.  No  waking  mnn,  it 
was  decided,  could  have  passed  too  and  fro  in 
safety  along  that  dizzy  ledge.  I  certainly 
could  not  have  done  it  again.  Then  the  long 
illness,  during  which  my  brain  was  affected, 
beginning  that  very  night ;  the  wounds,  still 
unhealed,  received  in  my  country's  battles, 
made  that  English  jury  regard  it  as  impossi- 
ble  that  the  officer  before  them,  with  the 
Victoria  Cross  and  Crimean  clasps  and  medals 
on  bis  breast,  could  be  a  cold-blooded  mur- 
derer. Those  twelve  honest  men  judged  me 
by  the  dictates  of  their  own  noble  hearts,  ond, 
after  a  short  consultation,  unanimously  ac- 
quitted me. 

But  I  had  been  arraigned  before  a  severer 
tribunal,  which  was  still  unsatisfied.  The  re- 
vengeful, ])assionate  impulses  which  mad- 
dened me  on  that  night — which  turned  my 
brain,  and  made  me  pass  in  sleep  that  fearful 
Rubicon  which  divides  guilt  from  innocence 
— were  still  remembered,  and  filled  me  with 
remorse ;  for  me,  the  gifts  of  wealth  and  hap- 
piness seemed  too  rich  a  boon.  How  could 
I  enjoy  life  under  the  shadow  of  the  woods 
that  once  were  Ai>,  or  revisit  the  scene  of 
that  dreadful  deed — the  ])roperty  of  the  fine 
young  fellow  whom  I  had  deprived  of  life  P 
Better,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  be  separated 
from  all  I  loved,  and  perish — as  the  men  of 
my  old  regiment  were  perishing  day  by  day 
— a  victim  to  sun -stroke  and  disease,  on  the 
burning  roil  of  Lidia — than  profit  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  Reginald  Moore ! 

My  preparations  were  made  silently.  I  did 
not  mention  even  to  my  wife  the  resolution  I 
had  formed  when,  after  the  trial  was  over, 
she  pressed  me  to  return  to  our  home.  The 
command  of  my  regiment  had  been  kept  open 
for  me  till  the  last  moment.  I  took  my  pas- 
sage in  the  InduSt  resolved  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  thus  offorded  for  wiping  off 
the  stigma  which,  in  spite  of  the  acquittal  of 
my  countr)'men,  still  weighed  me  down.  It 
was  only  after  I  bad  received  notice  that  tht 
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Tessel  would  Anil  in  a  few  days,  that  I  told 
Alice  I  was  about  to  leave  her. 

"  No,  Hubert,"  she  said,  gently ;  *<  I  am  a 
better    dissembler  than    yourself.      I    have 

w 

guessed  your  intention;  a  word  spoken  in 
sledp  revealed  it  to  me.  I  have  been  as  busy 
as  yourself  the  last  few  weeks,  only  you  have 
not  had  time  to  notice  it.  I  mean  to  accom- 
pany you  to  India." 

Alice  was  not  less  firm  than  myself,  and 
her  cause  was  a  better  one.  Her  parents, 
too,  much  as  it  grieved  them  to  part  with 
her,  supported  her  arguments.  How  it  might 
have  been  if  I  had  been  separated  from  her, 
I  know  not,  for  my  mind  was  disturbed,  my 
health  much  shattered ;  but  her  cnre  of  me 
during  that  long  voyage  restored  me  to  vigor 
and  tranquillity.  When  we  landed  at  Cal- 
cutta, I  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  my  profession. 

We  have  been  parted  for  many  months 
now,  but  fortune  favors  me,  and  I  look  for- 
ward, at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  to  our  re- 
union. The  morbid  agonies  of  remorse,  from 
which  I  suffered  so  much,  no  longer  distract 
me.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  an 
acUon  committed  when  my  senses  were  not 
under  the  control  of  reason.  The  stirring 
scenes  in  which  I  have  played  a  not  inglori- 
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ous  part  have  reacrung  my  nenrea,  and  invig- 
orated my  constitution.  In  the  heat  of  battlf, 
I  have  been  unscathed  ;  in  the  burning  jungles 
and  aguish  swamps,  I  have  watched  and  slept 
unharmed.  This  new  year,  it  is  said,  will  see 
the  termination  of  active  warfare :  and,  when 
peace  is  proclaimed,  I  shall  lay  down  mynwordi 
and  rctuni,  with  my  sweet,  heroic,  ]>atient 
wife,  to  England,  satisfied  that  manly,  arduotn 
exertion,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  pro- 
vidential care  which  guarded  the  soldier  in 
the  battle,  will  enable  me  to  struggle  with 
the  phantoms  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  haunt  our  pleasant  home. 

As  I  look  across  the  devastated  fields,  bla^ 
and  bare  as  if  swarms  of  locusts  had  passed 
over  them — as  the  smoke  mounts  to  the  lurid 
sky  of  burning  villages,  set  on  fire  by  accident 
or  design,  in  the  wake  of  the  army,  desjHtv 
the  stern  edicts  of  our  gallant  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  provost-mnnhal 
— England,  with  its  smiling,  peaceful  homes, 
rises  before  me.  I  see  the  old  house  under 
Marley  Down  smiling  a  welcome  to  me ;  and 
I  hear,  instead  of  the  shrill  reveille  and  the 
dropping  shots,  the  cheerful  cawing  of  the 
rooks  in  the  elm-trees,  and  the  bark  of  the  old 
squire's  harriers,  as  the  pack  burst  from  the 
kennel. 


An  epnmcration  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smcc,  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  the  manifold  uses  to  which 
vegetable  parchment  may  be  applied — "  for  legal 
deeds,  bank  notes,  policies  of  insurance,  working 
plans,  maps,  account  books,  binding  purposo^t, 
photography,  culinary  purposes,  paper  hangings,  I 
artist's  drawings  and  paintings  either  in  oil  or ' 
water  color," — has  led  us  to  examine  vcrv  closely 
a  specimen  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Dc  La 
Rue,  who  anticipate  its  acceptance  by  the  public 
generally,  when  its  very  remarkable  qualities  arc 
thorougfily    known.      Vegetable  parchment  is 
made  from  water  leaf  or  unsized  paper,  of  which 
ordinary  blotting-paper  is  a  common  example, 
and  it  acquires  its  peculiar  properties  by  being  | 
dipped  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  strength  of  ! 
which  must  bo  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety. ! 
The  name  of  "  Amctastine"  is  suggested,  because 
the  material  of  the  surface  thus  metamorphosed 
is  one  of  the  most  unalterable  and  unchangeable 
of  all  organic  substances,  and  its  peculiarity  re- 
quires a  distinctive  appellation 


Vegetable  parchment  is  to  bo  commended  for 
its  strength,  toughness,  fiexibiiitv,  hardness  aod 
solidity  of  face,  stiffness,  elnsticity,  resistance  to 
the  action  of  water;  for  when  dried  it  resumes 
its  former  condition;  ^nd  indeed,  hi  all  cases 
where  endurance  for  long  periods  is  reqnirad, 
this  material  may  bo  safely  pronounced  pro-emi- 
ncntly  valuable.  Gases  pass  through  it  in  the 
same  way  as  through  animal  membranes,  whilst 
it  resists  the  action  of  most  chemicals,  acids,  and 
alkalies.  It  takes  writing  ink  and  dyoa  Torj 
readily,  and,  from  its  perfect  surface,  receives 
varnisii  without  being  sized  in  the  first  instanco. 
The  firm  wc  have  mentioned  have  brought  the 
invention  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  tliongh 
the  merit  of  originality  is  due  to  Mr.  Gainc,  woo 
first  discovered  this  curious  and  important  sub- 
stitute !)olh  for  parchment  and  pa])er. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer,  meanwhile,  is  con- 
sidering the  question  as  to  whether  this  material 
is  to  bo  taxed  as  parchment  or  paper. 
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From  The  Press. 

Poemt  and  Ballads  of  Ooeihe.  Translated 
by  W.  E.  Aytoun  and  Theodore  Martin, 
London :  Blackwoods.  New  York,  Delisser 
and  Proctor. 

The  writer  of  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
article  on  *'  Virgil  and  his  Modern  Critics/'  in 
the  current  number  of  the  National  Beview, 
has  some  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  the 
principal  species  of  poetry  to  each  other, 
which  appear  to  us  both  new  and  philosophi- 
cal. Distinguishing  them  brotvdly  as  descrip- 
tive, narrative,  dramatic,  and  lyrical, — the 
first  being,  concerned  with  external  nature, 
the  two  next  with  man  in  his  social,  and  the 
latter  with  him  in  his  individual  aspect, — he 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  flexibility  and  ex- 
pansi  veil  ess,  so  to  speak,  of  which  each  sort 
of  ])oetry  is  susceptible,  varies  directly  as  the 
human  and  individuol,  and  inversely  as  the 
natural  and  material,  element  preponderates ; 
and  that  a  progressive  sequence  of  complexity 
may  be  discerned,  according  as  we  approach 
nearer  to  the  region  of  human  passions  and 
interests,  which,  by  their  multiplicity  and 
heterogcneousness,  occasion  a  corresponding 
irariety  in  the  poetic  vehicle  by  which  they 
are  conveyed.  In  short,  as  we  might  express 
it,  the  three  first  kinds  of  poetry  being  objec- 
tive, the  latter  subjective,  their  development 
corresponds  with  the  philosophical  truth  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines  of  Tennyson, — 

" Evermore 

Tlio  similar  essence  lower  lies  ; 
More  complex  is  more  perfect,  owning  more 
Discourse,  more  widely  wise." 

These  principles,  we  have  thought,  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  subject  of  translated 
verse,  in  order  to  explain  the  very  different 
degrees  of  success  which  have  been  achieved 
by  those  who  have  attempted  it.  Few  per- 
iK>ns,  probably,  would  deny  that,  while  a  mere 
English  reader  is  precluded  from  receiving 
any  thing  but  the  most  remote  idea  of  the 
charm  of  Sappho,  Simonides,  or  Horace,  there 
are  writers,  such  as  Theocritus  and  Virgil, 
whose  pcculmr  simplicity  and  beauty  are 
much  more  easily  infused  into  a  translation  ; 
and  that  if  there  are  many  writers  of  this  class 
who  are  still  inadequately  represented  in  our 
language,  they  are  so  less  by  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  task  than  by  the  fact  that 
none  but  translators  of  manifestly  inferior 
power  have  hitherto  come  forward  to  grapple 
with  them.    Thus  Dryden't  trtntlation  of  the 


^neid  would  bring  a  person  ignorant  of  Latin 
much  nearer  to  the  Mantuan,  than  the  same 
writer's  translation  of  Horace's  Ode  to 
Meco^nas  would  to  the  Venusian  poet;  for, 
magnificent  as  the  latter  undoubtedly  is  as  a 
poetic  composition,  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  embody  the  peculiar  graces  of  its  original 
with  much  greater  fidelity  than  its  numerous 
and  obscure  rivals. 

Supposing  it,  then,  to  be  admitted,  that  of 
objective  and  subjective  poetry,  the  former  is 
more  likely  to  be  well  translated  than  the 
latter,  we  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in  attributing 
this  difference  to  the  fact  of  the  comparative 
uniformity  and  stability  on  the  one  side,  and 
variability  and  unstableness  on  the  other,  of  the 
materials,  with  which  the  two  are  respectively 
concerned.  The  operations  of  nature  are 
governed  by  fixed  and  uniform  laws ;  however 
various  the  physical  appearance  of  the  earth 
may  be,  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
similar  everywhere ;  the  vegetation  of  the  soil 
springs  up  in  its  appointed  season ;  the  ani- 
mals devour  it  or  each  other,  and  are  in  turn 
devoured  by  man;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
shine,  water  finds  its  level,  and  **  the  blue  sky 
bends  over  all."  For  such  phenomena,  since 
they  occur  in  every  one's  experience,  equiva- 
lents ore  easily  found  in  all  languages,  and 
the  descriptive  poetry  of  one  nation  can  be 
transfused  into  the  s))eech  of  another  with 
but  little  violence.  The  same  is  the  case, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  with  narrative  and 
dramatic  poetry.  Man  in  his  social  capacity, 
though  less  obviously  under  the  influence  of 
general  laws,  yet,  when  regarded  through 
periods  sufficiently  extensive,  presents  certain 
broad  uniformities  of  sequence  and  co-exist- 
ence which  are  a  counterpart  of  those  which 
rule  his  physical  habitation.  The  actions  of 
men  in  large  bodies  repeat  themselves  under 
similar  circumstances ;  nations  go  through 
certain  well-known  phases  of  growth,  pros- 
perity, and  decay ;  they  feel  the  same  pas- 
sions, are  actuated  by  similiar  motives ;  delib- 
erate, migrate,  make  war,  exhibit  startling 
instances  of  crime  or  virtue,  with  a  kind  of 
regularity  and  recurrence,  in  all  ages  and 
countries.  The  observer  who  in  one  period 
described  either  physical  or  congregated  man 
describes  what  is  seen  by  thousands  besides 
himself,  and  if  he  is  intelligible  to  his  fel- 
lows while  he  lives,  he  may  be  ex|)ected  to 
be  found  so  in  after  times  to  those  who  wit- 
ness objects  or  oocoueocei  skailar  to  those 
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vhich  he  noted  and  portrayed.  The  pohit  of 
▼iew  in  which  audi  matters  appear  to  him  in 
his  own  age  is  sufficiently  general,  to  be 
caught  and  realized  by  tliose  wlio  are  by  time 
and  distance  far  removed  from  him. — But 
viiih  lyrical  ])oetry — regarded  as  the  exponent 
of  personal  and  special  feeling, — the  case  is 
different.  The  breadth  of  view  which  a  man 
takes  of  the  habits  and  ideas  of  olhera  would 
be  absurd  or  impossible  as  regards  his  own. 
He  could  not  generalize 

" the  heart-inspirincr  zeal  that  bore 

United  Greece  to  Plirygia's  reedy  shore." 

as  the  narrative  poet  can,  because  wlien,  for 
instance 

"  Arcbilochura  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambo, — " 

he  has  only  one  instance  to  generalize  from. 
The  agentia  verba  Lycamhen  are  not  "  for  all 
time,"  but  for  one  age  and  one  man  ;  and  as 
no  one  sees  the  ]>oet*s  feelings  but  him5;elf,  no 
one  can  tell  how  his  words  would  express  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  about  them,  if 
they  could  be  perceived.  And  as  such  varie- 
ties of  feeling  are  infinite,  and  the  ideas  which 
they  occasion  equally  numerous,  no  one  can 
expect  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  or  to 
have  the  peculiar  emotions  of  his  mind  ade- 
quately rendered  to  any  one  else.  We  are 
all,  in  a  lyrical  sense,  ftres  incompris.  The 
lyric  poet  "  hears  a  voice  we  cannot  hear  " 
and  "  sees  a  hand  we  cannot  see ;  "  Nature 
seems  to  desert  her  general  laws  and  sympa- 
thize with  his  grief  or  joy  : — 

"  For  him,  the  light  of  roseate  mom 

But  paints  the  liorizon  red  with  (lame, 
And  voices  from  tiie  depths  of  Nature  home, 
Woe,  woe,  u])on  hii  guilty  head  proclaim." 

To  Medea,  "  the  fountains  of  the  sacred  riv- 
ers" appear  to  "  run  back  to  iheir  source  "  in 
harmony  with  the  discord  (if  the  phrase  may 
be  used)  of  all  things  around  her ;  in  Tenny- 
son, the  imaginative  friend  is  said  to  have 

" talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees, 

He  sees  on  misty  mountnin-gmund 
His  own  vast  shadow  jilory-orown'd  ; 
He  sees  himself  in  nil  he  sees." 

Alcmah  desires  to  "  be  a  kingfisher,  and  fly 
awoy  with  the  halcyons," — a  purely  lyrical 
idea.  We  can  conceive  a  company  of  people 
deciding  to  rescue  a  lady,  as  in  the  Iliad, — to 
set  out  on  a  crusade,  as  in  the  (ierusalcmmc, 
— to  go  and  live  in  o  wood,  as  in  As  You 
Like  It, — to  sail  away  together  into  infinite 
ocean  like  the  Phocneans; — all  these  are  no- 
tions susceptible  of  joint-stock  treatment ;  but 


imagine  a  committee,  "  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,'*  all  yearning  to  be  kingfishen  I 
— Thus  it  Iiap])ens  that  while  in  narralire  and 
dramatic  poetry  the  ideas  are  such  as  appeal 
to  tlic  great  majority,  in  lyric  verse  they  do 
not  so  much  come  out  to  us  as  invite  us  to 
come  into  them ;  to  throw  ourselves  by  an 
effort  of  imagination  into  a  peculiar  mental 
state  more  or  less  adequately  set  before  us  by 
the  writer  who  has  experienced  it ;  to  go  out 
of  ourselves  and 'look  ut  nature,  man,  or  our 
own  mind  from  a  new  point  of  view.  This 
individualism  and  self-absorption  of  the  lyrio 
writer  frequently  find  their  truest  expression 
in  unforeseen  felicities  of  language,  in  ])eculiar 
and  appropriate  rhythm,  and  in  phrases 
which,  like  the  medals  struck  to  commemo- 
rate some  great  public  event,  are  good  for  that 
occasion  alone,  and  will  not  pass  current  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  coinage. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  the 
translator  of  lyric  poetry  has  a  most  arduous 
task  before  him,  and  one  where,  besides  the 
obstacles  to  success  already  mentioned,  the 
smallness  in  quantity,  by  making  the  reader 
more  exacting,  only  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
adequate  re])resentation.  In  the  translation 
of  an  epic  we  put  up  with  somewhat  less  ex- 
cellence of  detail  if  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is 
faiihfully  given.  Homer  nods  ;  and  a  trans- 
lator may  be  excused  for  flagging  in  certain 
])arts  if  he  brightens  up  at  the  most  telling 
])assages.  In  a  colossal  Egyptian  statue  we 
do  not  scrutinize  too  minutely  the  texture  of 
the  surface  or  the  anatomy  of  every  joint,  and 
arc  satisfied  with  the  general  impression. 
But  with  smallness  of  size  we  expect  at  least 
perfection  of  form.  Short  and  sweet,  little 
and  good,  should,  by  common  consent,  be 
found  together.  A  cameo  must  bear  examin- 
ation under  a  magnifying-glass. 

The  ])oem8  of  Goethe  show  a  neatness  of 
structure,  a  playfulness  of  fancy,  and  a  finish 
of  langunge  which  have  always  been  the 
des])nir  of  translators.  In  spile  of  the  effort 
required  to  mould  a  harsh  and  unmusical  lan- 
guage like  German  to  the  pin'poses  of  the 
lightest  sort  of  poctr}-,  Goelhc*s  natural  clear- 
ness of  mind  and  impatience  of  any  thing 
like  trick  or  conventionalism  hi  style  enabled 
him  to  avoid  all  obsciirily  and  commonness, 
and  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  poems, 
which  are  both  short  and  good,  than  any  {met 
we  can  call  to  mind.  As  a  writer  of  songs 
and  short  pieces,  he  has  more  finish  than 
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Browning,  more  Tariety  than  Burns,  nnd 
more  human  interest  than  Wordsworth. 
Perhaps  no  verses  of  Goethe  equal  in  crystal- 
line heauty  Wordsworth's  "  She  dwelt  among 
untrodden  ways ; "  hut  he  has  many  short 
poems  which  arc  little  inferior.  As  is  well 
known,  also,  Goethe  was  apt  to  get  tired  of  a 
fuhject,  and  thus  many  of  his  long  pieces  are 
incomplete.  J3ut  his  poetic  impulse  was  suf- 
ficient to  carry  him  well  through  a  song  or  a 
ballad,  and  what  he  did  under  such  circum- 
ftances  he  almost  always  did  well.  He  has 
not,  however,  heen  very  fortunate  in  his  trans- 
lators till  now.  The  only  complete  version 
of  his  smaller  poems  is  that  by  Mr.  Bowring, 
published  about  six  years  since ;  but  this, 
though  literal  to  a  praiseworthy  extent,  is  ex- 
ceedingly harsh,  and  seldom  happy  in  lan- 
guage. With,  obviously,  every  desire  to  per- 
form his  task  well,  Mr.  Bowring  unfortunately 
failed  to  catch  more  than  the  smallest  part  of 
the  grace  and  music  of  his  original.  To  those 
who  wish  for  assistance  in  making  out  the 
German  it  may  bo  recommended  as  a  conven- 
ient guide,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  English 
reader  would  derive  much  pleasure  from  its 
perusal  alone.  From  the  present  editors, 
men  of  known  poetic  powers,  much  was  to  be 
expected,  and  much  has  been  given.  Some 
of  their  specimens  were  originally  published 
in  Blacktcoodf  but  have  undergone  due  re- 
vision before  appearing  in  the  present  volume. 
We  may  commend  them,  in  the  first  place, 
for  not  having  made  their  version  half  Eng- 
lish and  half  German,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
whereby  they  would  have  missed  accuracy 
without  ottoining  elegance.  There  is  no  one 
of  their  attempts  which  would  not  be  thought 
pleasing  if  published  as  an  original  poem ; 
and  there  arc  many  which  are  also  excellent 
as  translations.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
have  succeeded  best  where  there  was  most 
tiuff  to  work  upon, — where  the  ideas  are 
■omewhat  substantial  and  the  language  strong 
•nd  full  of  meaning.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces,  which  effect  us  as  much  by  their  time 
BB  any  thing  else,  they  have  succeeded  less 
perfectly,  but  even  here  what  they  give  us  is 
graceful  and  ]>oetical.  They  seem  to  have 
worked  '  throughout  on  a  certain  principle  of 
compromise — rememhering  always  that  they 
were  writing  for  English  readers  and  not  for 
German  scholars;  and  have  thus  eschewed 
the  "  Pre-Ilaphaelitism  "  of  translation  of 
idiich  some  uncouth  examples  have  lately 


come  before  the  public  Thus  in  the  "  Poemr 
after  the  manner  of  the  Antique,''  which  are 
in  classical  metres,  they  have  adopted  blank 
verse,  which  makes  them  read,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  like  the  reflective  portions  of  Mr. 
Landor's  Hellenics.  Their  selection  is  toler- 
ably good,  and  comprises  most  of  the  best 
and  best-known  ballads  and  songs.  We  miss, 
however,  one  or  two  favorites ;  "  Neue  Liebe 
neues  leben,"  **  Wohrer  Genuss,"  and  "  Am 
Flusse,"are  unaccountably  absent ;  but,  with 
these  exceptions,  the  collection  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  poems  which  admirers  of 
Goethe  probably  read  the  oftenest.  We  will 
endeavor  to  support  our  opinion  of  their 
merits  by  some  extracts,  and  will  tuke,  to 
begin  with,  the  verses  '*  An  Belinden,"  as  a 
means  of  comparing  them  with  other  trans- 
lators. The  lines  were  addressed  to  the  lady 
who  figures  in  the  poet's  Autobiography  under 
the  no  mo  of  *'  Lili,"  and  who  was  Miss  Scho- 
nemann,  a  fashionable  Frankfort  beauty  of 
seventeen,  with  whom  he  was,  perhaps, 
brought  nearer  to  the  brink  of  matrimony 
than  in  any  other  of  liis  numerous  love 
affairs.  He  at  one  time  thought  of  emigrat- 
ing with  her  to  America.  She  liked  to  ex- 
hibit the  poet  in  her  chains,  and  used  to  force 
him  into  the  ])arties  of  the  wealthy  commer- 
cial society  of  Frankfort,  where  he  felt  him- 
self, with  his  burgher  connections  and  gene- 
ral dislike  of  Fhilisterismt  somewhat  out  of 
place.  Goethe  heard  her  singing  the  song  at 
the  piano  one  evening  after  he  had  taken  his 
final  leave  of  her.  The  following  is  a  literal 
though  rough  translation: — 

Why  drawest  thou  me  irresistibly,  alas! 
into  yonder  splendor?  Was  I  not,  simple 
youth,  so  hap])y,  in  the  silent  night  ? — Shut 
up  all  to  myself  in  my  little  chamber,  I  lay  in 
the  moonlight,  bathed  all  over  in  its  trem- 
bling lustre,  and  darkled*  into  sleep. — There  I 
di*eamed  of  the  unmingled  pleasure  of  the  full, 
golden  hours,  and  held  thy  beloved  image 
deeply  felt  within  my  breast. — Am  I  the  same 
whom  thou,  near  so  many  lights,  dctainest  at 
the  card-table?  Whom  thou  j)lace8t  often 
opposite  to  such  unbearable  countenances  ? — 
Charming  to  me  no  longer  is  the  bloom  of 
spring  upon  the  earth  ;  Where  ihou,  Angel, 
art,  are  Love  and  Goodness;  Where  thou  art, 
is  Nature. 

We  find  the  following  translation  in  Mr.  A. 

*  Ddmmem  is  a  difficult  word  to  give  in  English. 
It  sccins  to  express  a  lotos-eating  state  of  half- 
waking  reverie;  n  ticiUfjht  condition  of  any  kind. 
The  use  of  tlio  word  here  seems  analogous  to  that 
of  tho  Greek  irofx^petv. 
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J.  \V.  Morrison's  version  of  Goethe's  Auto- 
biography : — 

"  With  resi^tIcss  power  why  dost  thou  press  mo 
Into  scenes  no  hri^^ht  ? 
Had  I  not — ^ood  youth — so  much  to  bless  me 
In  the  lonelv  ni'^ht? 

m  O 

"In  mv  httle  clinrabcr  close  I  found  me, 
In  the  moon's  cold  beams; 
And  their  (}uiverin|;  Ii;;lit  fell  softly  round  me, 
While  I  lay  in  dreams. 

■ 

**  And  by  hours  of  pure,  unminglcd  pleasure, 
All  my  dreams  were  blest. 
While  I  feit  her  ima;^c,  us  a  treasure, 
Deep  within  my  breast.      ' 

"  Is  it  I.  she  at  the  table  places, 
'Mid  so  many  lights  ; 
Yes,  to  meet  intolerable  faces, 
She  her  slave  invites. 

"  Ah  !  the  Spring's  fresh  fields  no  longer  cheer 
me, 
Flowers  no  sweetness  bring; 
Angel,  where  thou  art,  all  sweets  ai'O  near 
me, — 
Love,  Nature,  and  Spring." 

Mr.  Bowriiig's  is  as  follows : — 

"  Wherefore  dnig  me  to  yon  glittering  eddy, 
With  resistless  might  ? 
Was  I,  then,  not  truly  blest  already 
In  the  silent  night? 

"In  my  secret  chamber  refuge  taking, 
'Neath  the  moon's  soft  ray. 
And  her  awful  light  around  nie  breaking, 
Musing  there  I  lay. 

"And  I  dream'd  of  hours  witli  joy  o'erflowing. 
Golden,  iruly  blest. 
While  thine  image  so  belov'd  was  glowing 
Deep  within  my  bixiast. 

"  Now  to  the  card-table  ha.<tt  thou  bound  me, 
'Midst  the  torches'  glare  1 
Whilst  unhappy  faces  are  around  me. 
Dost  tliou  hold  mo  there  i 

"  Spring-flow'rs  are  to  mo  more  rapture-giving, 
Now  conceal'd  from  view ; 
Where  thou,  an«^el,  art,  is  Nature  living, 
Love  and  kmdness  too." 

Mr.  Martin  translates  thus : — 

"  Why  (lost  thou  lure  mo  to  this  garish  pleasure. 
This  pomp  of  light"? 
Was  I  not  happy  in  abundant  measure, 
In  the  lone  night? 

"  Shut  iu  my  chamber,  when  tho  moon  was 
beaming, 
Unseen  1  lay, 
And,  witii  its  silver  radiance  round  mo  stream- 
ing, 
I  dream'd  away. 

"  I  dream M  of  hours  which  golden  joy  was  fill- 
in<* 
And  1  was  blest, 
For  love,  tumultuous  love,  even  then  was 
thrilling 
Through  a}i  my  breast. 


"  Am  I  the  same,  treading^  with  theo  the  danoei 
Of  this  bright  hall, 
Amid  tho  whispered  tongues  and  jcalont 


glances 
That  round  us  fiiU  ? 


"  No  more  Spring's  sweetest  flowers  can  claim 
my  duty, 
Or  charm  my  view ; 
Where  thou  art,  darling,  there  aro  love  And 
beauty, 
And  nature,  too." 

We  are  not  quite  certain  to  winch  of  these 
versions  we  should  give  the  preference.  The 
second  is  rather  more  literal  than  the  others, 
but  the  third  is  more  elegant  in  style.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  metre  is  not  so  exactly 
preserved.  The  original  is  trochaic  in  rhytl  m, 
in  both  the  long  and  short  lines,  which  Mr. 
Martin  has  turned  into  an  iambic  flow.  But 
either  would  give  an  English  reader  a  very 
tolerable  idea  of  Goethe*s  poem. 

The  Times  in  its  review  has  placed  Mr. 
Carlyle's  version  of"  Know'st  thou  the  Land" 
side  by  side  with  the  one  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. We  will  therefore  take  for  another 
])nrallel  the  lines,  also  from  "  Wilhelm  Mcis- 
ter's  Apprenticeship,"  "  Wer  nicht  sein  Brod 
mit  Thrnnen  ass,"  etc.  Of  this,  Mr.  Carlvle's 
version  (of  which,  however,  we  can  only 
remember  the  first  stanza)  is  almost  exactly 
literal : — 

"  Who  ne'er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate, 

Who  never,  thruu^li  the  midnight  hours, 
Weeping  upon  his  bed  hath  sate, 

lie  knows  you  not,  ye  heavenly  powers." 

Mr.  Martin's  lines  we  do  not  like  quite  so 
well,  as  the  metre  is  chnnged  and  the  accuracy 
not  so  perfect.  The  third  line  in  German  ii 
"In  seincm  Bette  weinend  sass;"  and  the 
image  of  one  who  sits  on  bin  bed  nil  night  in 
tears  is  certainly  more  forcible  than  the  fol- 
lowing lines  make  it : — 

nETKHlUTION. 

"  He  that  with  tears  did  never  eat  his  bread, 
lie  that  hath  never  lain  through  night's  long 
hours, 
Weeping  in  bitter  anguish  on  his  l)ed — 

lie  knows  ye  not,  ve  dread  celestial  powers. 
Ye  lead  us  onwards  nito  life.     Yo  leave 
The  wretch  to  full ;  then  yield  him  up,  in 
woe, 
Itemorsc,  and  pain,  unceasingly  to  grievo; 
Ft)r  every  sin  is  puni-^li'd  Iumxj  below." 

In  the  following  poem  Mr.  Aytoun  has  pro- 
duced a  very  attractive  version  of  the  original. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  imagine,  and 
with  truth,  that  Mr.Tinn  vson  has  been  nidehled 
to  it  for  the  suggestion  of  the  theme  which  be 
has  worked  out  in  the  "  Miller's  Daughter:"— 
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THE  HAPPT  PAIR. 

"It  came  and  went  as  lightly. 

That  pleasant  summer  rain  : 
Kow  see,  dear  wife,  how  brightly 

Laughs  out  our  own  domain. 
Far,  far  into  the  distance 

The  eager  eyes  can  roam, 
But  liero  is  true  existence. 

And  here  a  happy  home. 

"  Down  fly  the  pigeons  cooing, 

Tiie  pretty  graceful  things ! 
So  gentle  in  their  wooing, 

Beside  the  fairy  springs. 
Where,  gathering  flowers  together, 

A  garland  flrst  I  wove, 
In  bright  and  sunny  weather, 

For  thee,  my  only  love  I 

"  Another  wreath  I  plaited,    . 

As  well  rcmcmbercst  thon, 
That  day  when  wo  were  mated, 

And  took  tiio  happy  vow. 
The  world  was  all  before  us. 

To  make  or  choose  our  way ; 
And  vears  have  stolen  o'er  us. 

Since  that  most  blessed  day. 

"  The  vow  which  then  was  spoken, 
A  thousand  times  we've  seal'd, 

By  many  a  tender  token. 
In  thicket  and  in  field ; 

On  Alpine  heights  we've  tarried. 
Together  still  were  we ; 

Yea,  Love  for  us  hath  carried 

His  torch  across  the  sea. 

«  #  #  « 

**  How  pleasant  is  the  clatter, 

'Tis  like  a  measured  reel. 
As  yonder  falling  water 

Goes  foaming  o'er  the  wheel ! 
In  many  a  song  and  ditty, 

Are  miller's  wives  called  fair; 
But  none  are  half  so  pretty 

As  our  dear  daughter  there. 

"Ah  yes  !  I  do  not  wonder 

Your  eye  should  rest  e'en  now, 
Upon  the  hillock  yonder. 

Where  dark  the  fir-trees  grow; 
There  lie  our  babes  together. 

Beneath  the  dasied  sod ; 
But  they  have  seen  Our  Father, 

And  pray  for  us  to  God !" 

Initials  are  appended  to  each  translation,  so 
that  we  know  which  have  been  done  inde- 
pendently and  which  in  conjunction.  But 
were  it  not  so,  there  could  be  little  doubt  on 
which  side  of  the  Tweed  certain  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  were  composed.  "  The  Treach- 
erous Maid  of  the  Mill''  (the  title  of  Goethe's 
ballad — and  liavnig  no  connection,  we  trust, 
with  the  other  miller's  daughter)  has  inveigled 
a  lover  to  a  rendezvous,  and  then  strip])ed  liim 
and  turned  him  out.  A  friend  asks  how  he 
comes  to  be  about  at  daybreak  with  nothing 
on  but  a  cloak.    The  answer  is, — 


"  Onr  friend  has  been  poaching !  Such  danger- 
ous trips 
End  seldom  except  in  vexation ; 
Let  him  in,  give  him  liquor ,  and  from  his  own  lips 
Let  us  hear  his  absurd  lamentation." 

The  entire  ballad  is  amusing,  but  too  long  for 
extract.  We  need  nardly  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Goethe  about  **  giving  him  liquor" 
— which  would  not  linve  occurred  to  that  tem- 
perate son  of  Parnassus  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Tliere  are  better  translations  in  the  volume 
than  ony  we  have  extracted,  but  they  are  all 
too  long  too  suit  our  purpose.  With  the 
"Bride  of  Corinth"  and  the  "God  and  the 
Bayadere" — perhaps  two  of  Goethe's  most 
perfect  compositions — the  translators,  work-  . 
ing  together,  have  taken  extreme  pains.  The 
result  is  very  satisfactory.  We  have  compared 
them  both  with  the  originals,  throughout,  and 
can  testify  to  the  accuracy  and  force  with 
which  the  great  diflficulties  of  metre  and  lan- 
guage have  been  conquered.  The  peculiar 
versification  of  the  latter  poem  will  not  suit  all 
readers,  but  none,  we  should  think,  can  read 
the  former  without  feeling  its  weird  music 
ringing  in  their  ears  for  long  afterwards. 

Our  notice  has  already  extended  to  far  too 
great  a  length,  and  we  must  conclude  with 
one  more  extract,  in  which  the  metre,  with  its 
double  rhymes,  has  been  very  exactly  pre- 
served, and  the  expressions  literally  and  we 
think  charmingly  rendered : — 

THE  PARTING. 

"  Let  mine  eye  the  farewell  make  thee. 
Which  my  lips  refuse  to  speak ; 
Scorn  me  not,  if,  to  forsake  thee, 
Makes  my  very  manhood  weak. 

"  Joyless  in  our  joy's  eclipse,  love. 
Are  love's  tokens,  else  divine , 
Cold  the  kisses  of  thy  lips,  love, 
Damp  the  hand  that's  locked  in  mine. 

"  Once  thy  lip,  to  touch  it  only, 
To  my  soul  has  sent  a  thrill, 
Sweeter  than  the  violet  lonely, 
Pluck'd  in  March-time  by  the  rill. 

"  Garlands  never  more  I'll  fashion, 
Roses  twine  no  moi-c  for  thee ; 
Spring  is  hero,  but,  ah,  my  passion. 
Autumn  dark  has  come  for  me !" 

On  the  whole,  this  appears  to  us  a  very 

successful  attempt  to  perform  a  very  difficult 

task.    Goethe  has  never  had  interpreters  who 

have  so  faithfully  caught  his  spirit,  and  who 

have  united  the  necessary  accuracy  with  the    % 

proper  amount  of  poetic  spirit  and  genuine 

taste. 
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[We  add,  from  the  Critic^  some  speoimeai]. 

A  FEW  of  the  vemons  here  printed  verc 
published  years  n^o  in  BlackwoocTa  Magazine^ 
toon  after  the  completion  (if  we  remember 
rightly)  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  translation  of 
Schiller,  first  given  to  tlit  world  in  the  pages 
of  Maga,  Circumstances  prevented  then  the 
prosecution  of  the  task,  which,  in  the  interval, 
has  been  continued  witli  patient  zeal.  To 
each  poem  is  suffixed  the  initial  of  the  trans- 
lator; in  some  cases  when  the  verBion  has 
been  really  and  truly  a  combined  effort,  the 
initials  of  both  are  given  ;  and  in  every  case 
the  version  owes  something  to  the  interchange 
of  criticism.  Unfortunately,  our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  transfer  to  our  columns  the 
roost  admirable  performance  in  the  whole 
volume,  the  version  of  the  "  Bride  of  Corinth," 
in  which  with  ])erfect  and  marvellous  adlier- 
ence  to  the  difficult  metre  of  the  original, 
Goethe's  famous  ballad  is  reproduced  in  all  its 
ghastly  pathos.  Here,  however,  is  a  siiorter 
but  almost  as  celebrated  a  poem,  which  has 
exercised  numberless  translators,  and  of  which 
the  following  elegant  version  is  due  to  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  : — 

''the  fisher. 

**  The  water  rush'd  and  bubbled  by, 

An  anpjlcr  near  it  lay, 
And  watt'h'd  his  quill  witli  tranquil  eye 

Upon  the  current  play. 
And  as  ho  sits  in  wasteful  dream 

He  sees  the  flood  unclose, 
And  fixim  the  middle  of  the  stream 

A  river  maiden  rose. 

**  She  sang  to  him  with  witching  wile, 

*  My  brood  why  wilt  thou  snare 
Witli  human  craft  and  human  guile, 

To  die  in  scorching  air? 
Ah  !  didst  thou  know  hew  happy  wo, 

Who  dwell  in  waters  clear, 
Thou  wouldst  come  down  at  once  to  mo, 

And  rest  forever  here. 

**  *  The  sun  and  lad\'C-moon  they  lavo 

Their  tresses  in  the  main  ; 
And  breathing  freshness  from  the  wave, 

Come  doubly  bright  a2:ain. 
The  dccp-blnc  sky  so  moist  and  clear. 

Hath  It  for  tlicc  no  hire  ? 
Does  thine  own  face  not  woo  thee  down 

Unto  our  waters  pure  1 ' 

**  The  water  rush'd  and  bubbled  by. 
It  lapn'd  his  naked  feet ; 
He  thrilrd  as  though  ho  felt  the  touch 

Of  maiden  kisses  sweet. 
She  spoke  to  him,  she  sang  to  him^- 
Kcsistlcss  was  licr  strain — 
*         fialf-drawn,  ho  sunk  beneath  the  wavo. 
And  ne'er  was  seen  again." 


CSertainly,  tbis  ia  very  musical,  very  poHsh<^ 
very  elegantf  and  on  the  whole  very  fuitbfuL 
We  may  hint,  honrever,  our  impreMion  tliat 

Mr.  Martin  is  mistaken  in  making  the  scene 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  not  the  seashore. 
The  allusion  of  the  water-lady  to  the  sun 
and  moon  clearly  marks  that  ocean  was  her 
habitatf  and  it  was  no  doubt  Goethe*8  design 
in  the  poem  to  paint  the  longing  inspired  in 
the  human  breast  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
placid  sea.  The  "  Das  Wassar  schwoll "  of 
the  original  would  thus  mean  the  advance  of 
the  tide  until  the  water  reached  the  fisher'i 
feet.  The  watching  "  his  quill,"  by  the  way, 
is  rather  prosaic,  and  conjures  up  memoriet 
of  Dick  Swiveller  gazing  at  his  office  pen  the 
morning  after  a  debauch.  "  Float "  would  be 
better.  **  Half-drawn,  he  sank  beneath  the 
wave  "  is,  too,  but  an  inexpressive  rendering 
of  the  expressive  **  Halb  zog  sie  ihn,  halb 
sank  er  bin  "  of  the  original. 

We  give  now  a  ballad  in  a  different  style, 
and  translated  by  Professor  Aytoun,  one  in 
which  a  great  truth  is  imaginatively  and  grace- 
fully expressed : — 

"THE   THEASUBE-SEEKEB. 
I. 

"  Many  weary  days  I  suffered, 

Sick  of  heart  and  poor  of  pui'so ; 
Riches  arc  the  greatest  blessing — 

Poverty  the  deepest  curse ! 
Till  at  last  to  dig  a  treasure 

Forth  I  went  into  the  wood  : 
'  Fiend,  my  soul  is  thine  forever ! ' 

And  I  sign'd  the  scroll  with  blood. 

II. 
"  Then  I  drew  the  magic  circles, 
Kindled  the  mysterious  fire, 
Placed  tho  herbs  and  bones  in  order, 

Spoko  the  incantation  dire. 
And  I  sought  tho  buried  metal 

With  a  spoil  of  micklo  might — 
Sought  it  as  my  master  taught  me  : 
Black  and  stormy  was  tho  night. 

III. 
"  And  I  saw  a  light  appearing 
In  the  distance  like  a  star ; 
When  the  midnight  hour  was  tolling. 

Came  it  waxing  from  afar : 
Came  it  flushing,  swift  and  sudden, 

As  if  fiery  wiije  it  were. 
Flowing  from  an  open  chalico 
Which  a  beauteous  boy  did  boor. 

IV. 

**  And  ho  wore  a  Instrons  chaplet, 
And  his  eyes  were  full  of  thought, 
As  ho  stopped  into  the  circle 
With  tho  radiance  that  he  brought 
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And  ho  bade  mo  tanto  tho  goblet ; 

And  I  thouf^ht '  It  cannot  ho 
That  this  l>oy  should  l)C  tho  boaror 

Of  the  demon's  gift  to  mo.' 

T. 

•*  *  Taste  the  dranght  of  pnre  existence, 

Sparkling  in  this  golden  urn. 
And  no  more  with  baleful  magic 

Shalt  thou  thitherward  return. 
Do  not  seek  for  treasures  lonjjcr, 

Let  thy  future  spell-words  be— - 
Davs  of  labor,  nights  of  resting; 

iSo  shall  peace  return  to  thee.' " 

Thity  tooy  is  a  very  elegant  translation,  but 
ne  in  which  the  rhymed  double-endings  and 
(cneral  metrical  structure  of  the  original  are 
i^lecled.  Here  is  a  version  of  our  own  (not 
if  yesterday's  date),  in  which  Goethe's  metre, 
it  least,  is  faithfully  reproduced : — 


tt 


THE   TREABURE-DIOOBR. 


"  Poor  in  purse  and  broken-hearted. 
Many  n  weary  day  I  waited ; 
Want  alone  is  to  bo  hated, 
Riclics  are  tho  highest  good. 
So,  from  sorrow  to  be  parted, 
Forth  I  went  to  dig  a  treasure. 
'  Thine,  my  soul  is  at  thy  pleasure,' 
And  the  pact  completed  stood. 

•*  So  my  circles  duly  made  I, 
Flamelets  darting* hither,  thither; 


Banged  tho  herbs  and  bones  together ; 
Finlsb'd  was  tho  magic  rite. 
Then  with  mattock  and  with  spado  I 
Stoutly  dug,  as  had  been  bidden. 
For  tho  treasnro  yonder  hidden. 
Black  and  stormy  was  tho  night, 

''And  I  saw  a  distant  light  now 
Coming  onward  like  a  star,  thero 
From  Ihshind  and  from  afar,  thero 
As  tho  stroke  of  twelve  was  o'er. 
In  a  moment  all  was  bright  now, 
For  tho  gloom  had  to  surrender 
To  a  brimming  goblet's  splendor. 
Which  a  lovely  stripling  bore. 

"  Cheerful  eyes  wero  softly  glancing 
'Neath  a  flower-wreath  woven  thickly. 
Close  beside  mo  stept  ho  qnickly. 
And,  in  fnendly-wiso  demeaned, 
Bado  mo  drink,  the  ^np  advanciog: 
And  I  did  not  thinker  danger, 
For  this  lovely,  friendly  stranger 
Could  not  surely  bo  tlio  fiend. 

" '  Drink  the  Sonne  of  pure  existence 
Then  thou  know'st  the  lesson  rightly  ; 
Incantations,  feats  unsightly, 
Midnight  conjurings  all  are'  o'er. 
Dig  not  here  with  vain  pcruistenco. 
Work  by  day,  by  night  enjoyment. 
Festive  close  to  right  employment. 
Bo  tliy  spell-word  overraoro  1 '  " 


»f 


The  next  war,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  ] 
lore  tcrritic  and  destructive  than  any  tjjing  in 
lo  memory  of  man  or  in  the  records  of  past 
gc«.  All  nations  seem  mustering  their  strength, 
nd  genius  tasking  its  resources,  to  make  ready 
»r  some  undefined  yet  not  distant  conflict.  Tho 
>nor  of  knighthood  lias  just  been  conferred  on 
e  inventor  of  a  gun,  tho  range  and  projectile 
Tvc  of  which  seem  to  eclipse  all  previous  dis- 
(Tcrics.  Ships  armed  with  it  may  ride  quietly 
re  or  six  miles  off*  at  sea  and  rain  destruction 
I  our  coast  towns.  While  tho  shot  of  such  a 
ct  ^vould  be  sure  to  tell  on  some  part  of  tho 
ea.  of  a  town  exposed  to  its  iron  storm,  tho 
stile  KJiips,  presenting  a  mere  speck  at  such  a 
«CAncc,  would  be  compamtivcly  unscathed. 
icrc  lA  nothing  now  for  us  to  rely  on  but  our 
et-  The  highest  possible  cfliciency,  we  repeat, 
Kit  we  endeavored  to  impress  last  week,  is 
ir  8cvcrc>t  economy.  Wo  are  glad  to  see  that 
e  necessity  and  instancy  of  this  suggestion  is 
>w  being  carried  out.  The  Coast  Guard — a 
D:»t  important  service  is  to  bo  increased ;  a 


naval  militia  is  to  bo  organized  ;  a  relief  force 
of  four  thousand  sailors  is  to  bo  established  at 
every  principal  port ;  the  naval  service  is  to  bo 
made  tempting  to  tlio  crews  of  our  merchant 
ships.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  English  corps  in  our  service, 
tho  marines,  is  to  bo  considerably  increased ; 
there  are  no  finer  fellows  in  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  wo  think  an  increase  in  this  corps,  not 
to  speak  of  other  advantages,  would  bo  an 
cfTective  and  reliable  substitute  for  double  their 
number  of  sailors.  No  doubt  this  will  be  ex- 
I>ensive  ;  but,  as  we  showed  in  our  last,  it  is  ul- 
timately the  cheapest.  Brighton,  Edinburgh, 
or  Aberdeen — not  to  speak  of  more  important 

towns ^laid  in  ruins  by  Armstrong's  guns, 

would  be  a  severer  material  and  moral  loss  to 
tho  country  than  an  income  tax  of  seven  per 
cent  for  ten  years  to  come. — T/ie  Press,  26  red. 


Poetry, — A  woman  without  poetrv  is  like  a 
landscape  without  sunshine. — Mrs.  Eflis, 
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The  very  mild  temperature  of  our  January, 
contrasting  bo  favorably  with  the  36  degrees 
below  zero  of  New  York,  and  the  summary 
of  the  weather  for  1858,  are  the  themes 
among  meteorologists.  "No  one  objects  to  a 
winter  with  primroses  in  bloom ;  nor  is  there 
much  disfsatisfaction  expressed  at  the  yerifica- 
tion  of  the  proverb,  "  If  the  ice  bears  a  man 
before  Christmas,  it  won't  bear  a  goose  after- 
wards ; "  and  how  it  bore  during  the  "  cold 
snap  "  of  November  last,  many  a  one  will  re- 
member. In  the  same  month  there  was  the 
usual  periodical  passage  of  atmospheric  waves ; 
one  of  the.se  waves  had  a  breadth  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  a  length  of  120  degrees,  and 
was  traceable  at  the  Bame  time  all  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Gassiot's  paper  on  certain  electrical 
phenomena  observed  in  vacuums,  read  before 
the  Itoyal  Society,  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  subject,  of  which,  as  we  mentioned  at 
the  time,  the  first  instalment  was  delivered 
last  year.  That  there  is  a  stratification  of  the 
electric  discharge  is  more  and  more  demon- 
strable :  if  a  vertical  tube  through  which  a 
current  is  passing  be  made  to  rotate  ra])idly 
the  divisions  of  the  strata  appear  as  continu- 
ous lines.  The  effect  of  vapors  of  different 
kinds  introduced  into  the  vacuum,  is  shown 
by  a  different  color  while  the  current  passes 
— red,  orange,  white,  etc.;  and  a  series  may 
be  established  which  in  the  same  discharge 
gratifies  the  eye  by  its  variety,  and  the  mind 
by  new  vistas  of  discovery.  Magnetism  has 
a  marked  effect.  If,  while  the  glass  tube 
shines  brightly  with  the  discharge  travelling 
through  it,  a  liorse-shoe  magnet  is  placed 
against  it,  the  character  of  the  stria"  is  altered, 
or  they  disappear ;  and  if  two  magnets  are 
held  in  a  given  position,  the  discharge  is  com- 
pletely arrested.  Apart  from  their  beauty, 
there  is  something  especially  suggestive  in 
Mr.  Gassiot's  experiments.  >Ir.  Grove,  lec- 
turing on  the  same  subject,  showed  that  in  a 
perfect  vacuum  there  can  be  no  discharge : 
there  musi  be,  it  seems,  some  vehicle  for  the 
electricity  to  travel  by.  This  is  well  shown  by 
a  small  quantity  of  potash  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  vacuum  tube.  At  first,  the  oj)erator  may 
make  contact  as  much  as  he  ))leoses  ;  no 
result  appears ;  but  as  soon  as,  by  j)lacing  a 
spirit-lump  under  the  potash,  it  is  made  to 
throw  off  a  little  vapor,  then  the  electricity, 
seizing   on    the    invisible   molecules,  makes 


itself  apparent  in  a  bright,  quiTeringf  light 
Seeing  that  electricity  will  not  paM  an  abtih 
lute  vacuum,  Mr.  Grove  throws  out  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  may  be  the  same  with  light? 
This  question,  as  will  be  seen  on  reflection, 
bears  significantly  on  cosmical  plienomens. 
In  former  experiments,  Mr.  Grove  lias  proved 
that  if  one  of  the  plates  of  a  nitric  acid  cell 
be  exposed  suddenly  to  sunlight,  wliile  the 
other  is  kept  dark,  there  is  an  immediate  de- 
fiection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  amount- 
ing to  ten  degrees;  the  light  plate  being 
positive  to  the  dark  one,  as  zinc  is  to  copper. 
Keversal  of  the  plates  produces  the  same 
results :  the  dark  one  will  be  the  negative. 
In  Mr.  Grove's  opinion,  this  is  due  to  tbc 
chemical,  and  not  to  the  calorific  ravs  of  the 
sun.  An  effect  similar  in  kind  is  observable 
if  both  plates  are  in  the  light,  but  one  simp]^ 
shading  the  other.  This  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  phenomena  by  which  we  an 
to  be  aided  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  light ;  and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  the  experiments  require  most  del^ 
cate  manipulation. — Ni^pce  St.  Victor,  pm^ 
suing  his  researches,  finds  that  light  will 
retain  its  action  for  six  months ;  that  is,  yoo 
may  seal  ui>  sunshine  in  a  tube  in  July,  snd 
in  December  take  a  photograph  therewith; 
but  only  one,  for  a  single  impression  exhaiMti 
it.  Again,  if  garden-mould  be  taken  from  a 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  carried  into  a 
dark  room,  no  ])hotographic  result  is  pith 
ducod ;  but  if  it  be  mould  from  the  surfroCb 
on  which  the  sun  has  been  shining,  tlien  the 
sensitive  ])aper  becomes  dorkened.  Hear  wt 
see  a  striking  instance  of  the  energy  of  light; 
still  active  though  shut  out  from  the  sun  { and 
while  conscience  and  art  may  find  rich  prom- 
ise therein,  we  think  that  facts  will  be  elicited 
exhil)iiing  yet  more  clearly  than  at  present 
the  important  function  of  light  upon  health. 
Another  paper,  read  before  the  Boyal  S(h 
ciety,  by  Professor  llankinc  of  Glasgow,  dkh 
cusses  the  mathematics  of  a  question  interest- 
ing to  engineers — the  thermodynamics  of 
steam-engines,  and  the  application  of  dr}*  sat- 
urated  sienm  to  practice.  It  is  a  step  towards 
power  and  economy.  A  steamer  of  fourteen 
liundred  tons,  built  by  the  Kennies,  and  fitted 
with  a])])aratus  for  su])erheating  a  portion  of 
the  steam,  when  heard  of  recently  from  the 
Cnpe  of  Good  ]Io])e  had  performed  well,  and 
with  a  saving  uf  thirty  per  cent,  of  coal.  The 
chief  difficulty  at  present  is  to  find  a  lubricant 
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that  will  not  eva]}oratc  with  the  high  tem- 
perature required — 300  degrees.  Meanwhile, 
vie  hear  a  whisper  of  a  discovery  of  a  motive- 
power  as  much  superior  to  steam,  as  steam 
was  to  wind  and  horses. 

Professor  Wartmann  of  Geneva  has  sent  a 
communication  to  the  Koyal  Society,  making 
known  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
which  he  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
Dressure  on  the  electric  telegraph.  The  trials 
t«ere  made  with  a  coated  copper  wire,  which 
could  he  suhjectcd  at  pleasure  to  a  pressure 
of  four  hundred  atmospheres — equal  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  thousand  feet  in  the  ocean — and  the 
conclusion  is,  that  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  less  the  conductibility. — M.  Hipp,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  demon- 
strated the  advantage  of  induced  over  ordi- 
nary currents  in  electro-telegraphy,  their 
action  being  so  much  more  immediate,  admit- 
ting of  a  rapid  delivery  of  messages ;  a  fa6t 
which  has  long  been  known,  and  turned  to 
account  by  the  best  telegraphists  in  this  coun- 
tr}'. — ^To  those  interested  in  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, there  is  something  important  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  currents  as  revealed  by  the  Atlantic 
cable ;  there  was  a  manifestation  of  magnetic 
•torms,  strongest  between  10.  a.m.  and  10  P.M. 

The  Swiss  naturalists  arc  earnestly  discus- 
ting  the  subject  of  the  swarms  of  locusts 
which  ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  in  the 
Lower  Valais  last  summer  ;  swarms  so  numer- 
ous that  they  were  hours  passing  a  given 
spot,  and  hid  the  sun  as  a  cloud.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  district  are  in  dread  lest  the 
coming  spring  should  hatch  the  eggs  which 
now  fill  the  ground  all  over  many  leagues ; 
and  systematic  operations  to  dig  them  out, 
and  to  watch  for  and  destroy  the  larvos,  are 
recommended  as  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  worse  visitation  next  summer.  In  one 
of  the  locust  seasons  which  sometimes  afRict 
the  south  of  France,  the  authorities  of  Mar- 
seille paid  twenty  thousand  francs  to  destroyers 
of  the  pest,  at  the  rate  of  twopence  half- 
])enny  a  pound  for  eggs  and  locusts. 

Success  still  attends  the  cultivators  of  the 
sorgho — Chinese  sugar-cane — in  France.  The 
plant  yields  excellent  sugar;  a  fnrina  obtained 
from  llie  seed  makes  good  bread  and  choco- 
late ;  alcohol  and  an  agreeable  tonic  wine  are 
extracted  from  the  stem  and  leaves,  as  well  as 
certain  dyes,  of  lints  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  China;  and  the  residue  isconvert- 
ih.e  into  paper.    Truly,  a  most  useful  plant 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Australia,  where,  in  the  seasons  of 
drought  to  which  the  colonies  are  liable,  it  is 
found  eminently  useful  as  food  for  cattle. 

The  French  horticultural  journals  contain 
notices  of  certain  n^  plants  recently  intro- 
duced into  France.  One  is  from  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Poinciana  gilliesii,  a  handsome 
flowering  shrub  belonging  to  the  leguminosce; 
and  is  a  pleasing  variety  from  the  two  East 
Indian  species  which  have  long  been  known. 
Another  is  the  Phlomis  leonuniSt  a  superb 
flowering  plant,  which  blows  in  autumn.  As 
some  of  our  readers  will  remember,  the  Jeru- 
salem sage  is  a  variety  of  Phlomis, — From 
the  same  quarter  we  hear  of  an  important 
discovery  in  the  treatment  of  grapevines :  it 
is,  to  take  a  narrow  ring  of  bark  from  the 
inner  end  of  each  branch.  It  is  to  be  a  ring 
all  round  the  branch,  and  as  deep  as  the 
liber ;  and  the  effect  is,  to  check  the  formation 
of  leaf — mere  green  stuff— and  to  accelerate 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  grapes  by  at 
least  a  fortnight  Specimens  shown  at  an 
Exhibition  in  Paris  demonstrated  that  in 
grapes  taken  from  the  same  vine,  those  pro- 
duced by  the  ringed  branches  were  consider- 
ably larger  than  those  from  the  branches 
which  had  not  undergone  the  operation. — 
Something  remarkable  is  reported  of  the  aloe ; 
a  gardener  near  Paris  one  day  scalded  both 
his  feet ;  he  was  quite  alone ;  no  one  within 
call,  and  compelled  thus  to  shift  for  himself, 
he  plucked  a  large  aloe-leaf,  split  it  in  two, 
and  applied  the  raw  surfaces  to  his  feet. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  the  pain  at  once  ceased, 
and  the  leaf  became  of  a  violet  color ;  while 
the  next  day  no  traces  of  the  scald  remained 
except  a  dark-blue  stain.  This  curative  prop- 
erty has  been  lately  verified  at  the  Museum 
at  Paris,  in  a  similar  complete  cure  of  a  work- 
man, whose  whole  back  had  been  blistered  by 
a  rush  of  steam  :  and  by  Lemaire,  professor 
of  botany  at  Ghent,  who  cured  the  scalded 
arm  of  a  cook  in  the  same  way.  The  aloe  in 
question  is  the  SQCCotrine — that  is,  a  native 
of  Socotra,  which,  if  desired,  may  be  grown 
as  an  ornamental  in-door  plant,  having  a  good 
leaf  and  flower.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  aloe  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  be 
equally  efficacious. — We  find  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Lausanne, 
a  notice  of  a  single  plant  of  ne,  self-sown  in 
a  vineyard  near  Villeneuve,  which  produced 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
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gruiiiH. — And  wc  mny  call  attention  here  to 
the  prize  oiTvi'cd  Ihrougli  the  Society  of  Arts 
foi-  the  h^fst  paper  on  Rea-wecds:  competitors 
are  n'cjuircd  tu  discuss  the  subject  of  marine 
hl'f^u*,  with  regard  to  their  utility  ns  food  and 
medicine^  and  for  industrial  ])urposes.  We 
can  tell  them  of  a  use  to  which  one  of  the 
wcedK — that  known  as  alvamarina — has  been 
appHed  at  IJrcst — namely,  as  wads  for  small- 
arms  and  can]ion.  The  weed  is  washed  and 
dried  to  ])reYent  the  absorption  of  dnm]),  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  clastic  and  in- 
combustible. 

We  hear  from  Manchester  that  Mr.  Schunck, 
while  seeking  indigo  blue  in  buckwheat,  dis- 
covered somelhiiig  else — that  is,  a  primrose 
yellow  coloring  matter  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. It  appears  to  be  identical  with  ItntinCj 
the  yellow  coloring  matter  found  in  rue,  in 
capers,  and  in  holly — the  latter  known  to 
chemists  as  llixanthine.  It  is  in  the  leaves 
that  the  yellow  is  met  with  ;  hence,  while  the 
seed  of  buckwheat  is  useful  for  food,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  will  now  become  availa- 
ble for  dyers. — Dr.  Angus  Smith,  investigating 
the  coloring  matters  derivable  from  coal, 
shows  that  the  rosolic  acid  which  dves  silk  or 
cotton  n  brilliant  rose-color,  and  from  which 
great  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  manu- 
facturers, is  so  liable  to  decomposition  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  loses 
all  its  brillinncc,  nnd  becomes  of  a  dirty  resin 
brown. — Examining  into  the  causes  that  de- 
teriorate the  air  of  towns.  Dr.  Smith  con- 
cludes that  the  impossibility  of  detecting 
ozone  in  the  atmos])herc  of  Manchester  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  air  undergoes  an  al- 
teration prejudicial  to  health. 

An  attem])t,  described  as  successful,  has 
been  made  by  M.  Donny  to  burn  the  coarse 
oily  products  obtained  from  coal ;  and  he  ac- 
compliNhes  the  object  by  a  lamp  of  peculiar 
construction,  in  which  the  oil  is  vaporized  at 
the  critical  moment,  and  so  neatly  fed  with 
oxygen,  that  combustion  takes  place  without 
smoke.  M.  Donnv  does  not  recommend  his 
lamp  for  dwelling-houses,  but  for  factories, 
railway-stations,  and  public  places,  in  which, 
as  is  said,  it  would  give  a  better  light  than 
gas,  at  half  the  cost. 

The   manufacture  of  artificial   ivory  from 


material  is  reduced  to  a  paste,  and  treated 
with  gums  and  alcoholic  solutions,  when  nece»> 
sary ;  in  some  cases,  white-lead  is  added,  and 
thus  a  fine,  bright,  artificial  ivory  is  jiroduced, 
suitable  for  tablets,  panels,  cartings,  ])iano- 
forte  keys,  billiard  balls,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

An  opportunity  of  seeing  with  our  ovn 
eyes  a  number  of  star-fishes  preserved  in  gly- 
cerine enables  us  to  verify  all  that  ha?  I>een 
said  concerning  the  value  and  importance  of 
that  remarkable  fluid  to  naturalists.  In  alco- 
hol, as  many  a  collector  knows  to  his  sorrow, 
the  colors  of  the  specimens  fade  or  alter; 
but  glycerine  preserves  them  as  in  life,  and 
with  all  the  parts  flexible.  One  of  the  speci- 
mens above  referred  to  was  the  Luidiafragi' 
lissima,  so  easy  of  fracture  that  a  ])erfect  ex- 
ample took  rank  of  necessity  wiili  rarities; 
but  in  the  glycerine  it  is  entire  as  in  its  nativt 
element.  Wc  may  add,  that  if  star-fishes  or 
thin  objects  are  ]}reserved  in  circular  glass 
boxes,  made  after  the  manner  of  a  snuff-box, 
they  can  then  be  seen  and  examined  on  both 
sides. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  thi 
g^'ological  commission  of  Canada,  read  to  the 
Geological  Society,  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  the  light  it  throws  "On  some  Points  in 
Chemical  Geology."  The  author  shows  that 
plutonic  rocks,  so  called,  may  have  originated 
by  metamorphism  and  the  displacement  of 
sediments,  without  calling  in  aid  the  ejections 
of  a  central  fire. — The  last  sheet  of  the  geo- 
logical map  of  the  Netherlands,  published  by 
the  government  at  the  Hague,  contains  a 
noteworthy  addition ;  the  large  area  once 
covered  by  the  Haarlem  Lake ;  farms,  well- 
tilled  fields  and  gardens,  where  but  a  few 
years  ago  there  rolled  miles  of  water. — ^The 
Swiss  government  has  published  a  map  in 
twentv-five  sheets  of  the  confederated  can- 
tons ;  concerning  which  Professor  Studer  re- 
marked at  a  scientific  meeting,  that  whilt 
])olilicians  are  using  it  for  their  ])urposes9 
savans  must  bestir  tliemselves  until  the  whole 
surface  shall  be  covered  with  the  conventional 
colors  which  depict  the  botany  and  geologj 
of  the  country.  It  is  regarded  as  a  triumph 
by  geologists  that  the  strata  brought  ta  light 
by  the  tunnel  now  boring  through  the  Jura* 
scraps  and  saw-dust  of  real  ivory  and  crnshcd  ogree  exactly  with  the  theoretic  jdan  pre- 
bones  may  now  be  numbered  among  those  pared  a  few  years  since. — The  minister  of 
gratifying  instances  of  waste  thin'  '  **»   Public  Works  at  Paris  has  organized  anew 

profit,  characteristic  of  modern  r  Tey  of  France,  establishing  the  levels  in  all 
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the  depnrtmcnt«,  whereby  water-courses  may 
be  regulateJ,  drainage-works  improved,  and 
inland  navigation  facilitated.  The  surveying 
staff  of  the  army  has  been  called  on  to  furnish 
copies  of  all  the  ground  in  relief. 

Among  isthmian  projects,  the  cutting 
through  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  is  talked 
of:  if  accomplished,  it  would  save  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  in  the  voyage  from  Calcutta 
to  China.  —  The  Austrian  frigate  Novara, 
touching  nt  Ceylon  on  her  voyage  round  the 
world,  sent  thirty-two  boxes  to  the  museum 
at  Vienna,  containing  the  specimens  already 
collected  in  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 
— The  voyage  of  circumnavigation  made  in 
1851-53  by  the  Swedish  frigate  Eugenie^  is 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Swedish  government,  and  ere  long  the  scien- 
tific observations  and  the  narrative  will  be 
available  in  handsome  quarto  volumes. — Cap- 


tain Pullen,  who  with  the  Cyclops  fkas  been 
sounding  the  Ked  Sea,  in  preparation  for  a 
telegraph  cable,  is  now  to  survey  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  for  the  shore-route. — News  from  East- 
ern Africa  reports  that  Captains  Burton  and 
Speke,  after  ])enetrating  the  interior  to  the 
great  lake  Ugiji,  and  visiting  an  important 
dej)6t  of  Arab  trade,  were  on  their  way  back 
to  Zanzibar.  We  may  hope  to  get  the  par- 
ticulars in  a  few  weeks  from  the  Geographical 
Society. — New  York  is  about  to  commemorate 
Dr.  Kane,  the  adventurous  arctic  explorer,  by 
a  public  monument;  and  Barbadocs  has  held 
an  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  was  pro- 
nounced "  very  successful."  If  the  ibland 
would  get  up  an  exhil)ition  of  Industrious 
Plantei-s,  and  show  that  honor  as  well  as 
profit  is  to  be  got  by  wise  co-operation  with 
lavish  nature  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we 
should  hear  no  more  weak  complaints  of  dis- 
tress in  the  West  Indies. 


A  LiDEL  Against  Rev.  JoNAxnAN  Ed- 
wards.— For  the  original  of  the  following 
rather  amusinp:  Ic^al  document  wc  arc  indebted 
to  Mr.  Edward  Warner,  who  is  connected  with 
tho  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth : 

Ilampsln're,  ss.  Att  his  Majesty's  Court  of 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  Holdcn  at  North- 
ampton by  adjournment  within  and  for  the 
County  of  IIami)shiro  on  the  Third  Tuesday  of 
January  Anno  l)om  1735-6,  Being  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Heign  of  our  Sovcraign  Lord  George 
the  Second  by  tho  Grace  of  God  of  Great 
Britain  France  and  Ireland  King  Defender  of 
the  faith  &c. 

Tho  Grand  Jurors  of  our  said  I^rd  the  King 
within  and  for  tho  Body  of  the  County  of 
Hampshire,  Do  on  their  Oath  Present  that  Bar- 
nard Bartlct,  some  time  since,  of  Sinshcrry  In 
the  County  of  Hartford  &  Coleony  of  Connccti- 
cot,  Since  Bcsidcnt  in  Northampton  aforesaid, 
Husbandman,  Did  on  or  about  the  Sixth  Day 
of  Deccml>er  Last  Past  in  Northampton  aforc- 
caid  Wittingly  &  Willingly  make  &  publish  a 
Libel  Tending  to  the  Defamation  of  the  Rev'd 
Mr.  Jonth.  Edwards  of  said  Northampton, 
Clerk,  by  saying  that  the  said  Mr.  Edwards  was 
as  Great  an  instrnmcnt  as  the  Devil  had  on  this 
•ido  Uell  to  bring  souls  to  IIoU ;  which  said 


spcach  of  said  Bartlet  is  Contrary  to  Law,  the 
Peace  of  our  Said  Lord  the  King  &c. 
Witnesses  Pbesebved  Clapp,  Foreman 

Dan'l  Webb 
Eben'bFerbt 


"  The  same  [St.  John  the  Baptist]  came  for 
a  witness  to  bear  witness  of  tlic  Light,  that  all 
men  through  him  might  believe.  Ho  was  not 
that  Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that 
Light.  That  was  tho  true  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  comctli  into  the  world." — St. 
John  the  Evangelist, 

Ardens  fide,  verbo  lucens, 
Et  ad  verani  lucem  ducens, 

Multa  docet  millia. 
Non  lux  iste  scd  lucema  ; 
Christus  vero  lux  etcrna 

Lux  illustrans  omnia 
-^Adam  de  St.  Victor, 

With  ardent  faith  and  words  that  shine 
Unto  tho  light  of  Truth  Divine 

He  leadeth  many  a  mind. 
Not  he  the  Light,  though  burning  bright ; 
Christ  is  the  U'uo  Eternal  Light 
That  lighteth  all  mankind. 
— National  Intelligencer.  W 
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A  WARNING. 

Place  joar  har.ds  in  mine,  dear, 

With  tlicir  rose-leaf  touch : 
If  you  heed  my  warninpf, 

It  will  8pare  you  much. 

Ah  !  with  just  such  smiling, 

Unbelieving  eyes, 
Years  ago  I  heard  it : 

You  shall  bo  more  wise. 

You  hare  one  great  treasure, 

Joy  for  all  your  life  ; 
Do  not  let  it  perish 

In  one  reckless  strife. 

Do  not  venture  all,  child. 

In  one  frail,  weak  heart; 
So,  through  any  shipwreck. 

You  may  save  a  part. 

Where  your  soul  is  tempted 

Most  to  trust  your  fate. 
There  with  double  caution 

Linger,  fear,  and  wait. 

Measure  all  you  give — still 

Counting  what  you  take ; 
Love  for  love  :  so  placing 

Each  an  equal  stake. 

Treasure  love ;  though  ready 

Still  to  live  without. 
In  your  fondest  trust,  keep 

Just  one  thread  of  doubt. 

Build  on  no  to-morrow ; 

Love  has  but  to-day ; 
If  the  links  seem  slackening, 

Cut  the  bond  away. 

Trust  no  prayer  nor  promise  ; 

Words  are  grains  of  sand  : 
Keep  your  heart  unbroken. 

Safely  in  your  hand. 

That  your  love  may  finish 

Calm  as  it  begun. 
Learn  this  lesson  better. 

Dear,  than  I  have  done. 

Years  hence,  perhaps,  this  warning 

You  shall  give  again, 
In  just  the  self-same  words,  dear. 

And — just  as  much  in  vain. 

— Household  Words. 


THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

A  WEIRD  and  awful  sea,  its  surges  roll 
In  solitude,  and  unexplored  expand 

From  age  to  age  around  the  Aijc'tic  pole. 
And  beat  with  hollow  roar  a  frozen  land. 

Whose  adamantine  crags  behold  no  sail 

Keel  on  that  howling  ocean  to  the  northern  gale. 

No  ancient  capitals  its  shon-s  adorn. 

With  domes  and  i>innacles  glancing  royal 
gold ; 
But  on  its  wondeifiil,  untrodden  bourne 

Rise  battlcmonts  of  ice,  whose  turrets,  old 
As  the  creation's  dawn,  forever  gleam 
Like  orient  pearl  beneath  the  North's  auroral 
beam. 


No  treasures  delved  by  slaves  in  caTem  gloom 
Lie  buried  underneath  its  hoary  wave ; 

Its  wildest  tempests  never  knelled  the  doom 
Of  wretches  sinking  to  a  watery  ^rraye. 

Resounds  not  there  the  combat's  balefal  tramp, 

Nor  battle  smoke  enshrouds  its  midnight's  stanj 
pomp. 

The  same  as  w^en  the  choral  stars  sang  forth 
Their  jubilee  throughout  th'  eternal  arc. 

Still  heaves  the  desolate  ocean  of  the  North ; 
Still  o'er  its  waters  broods  primeval  dark. 

Mysterious  twilight  throbbing  with  the  chime 

Of  constellations  ringing  out  the  march  of  Time. 

Perchance  the  hero  of  the  British  isle. 
Much-wept,  much  sought  for,  slumbers  on 
that  coast, 

His  faithful  comrades  by  his  side ;  the  while 
For  noble  hearts  that  perished  at  their  post 

The  dreary  winds  sweep  o'er  the  angry  surge. 

And  with  a  melancholy  music  chant  their  dirge. 

Aye,  what  a  sepulchre  for  hero's  head  I 

The  stars,  undying  links,  light  up  his  tomb. 
Majestic  bergs,  like  angels,  watch  the  dead, 

And  ever  upwards  through  the  polar  gloom 
Most  solemn  and  sublime  the  wild  wind  rolls 
The  grand  cathedral  hymn  for  the  departed 
souls. 

S.  G.  W.  B. 
— Independent. 

CONSIDER  THE  LILIES,  HOW  THEY 

GROW. 

The  lilies  fair  arc  found 
On  shadowed  ground. 
The  shady  haunts  of  sunny  clime, 
And  breathe  the  balm  of  summer  time : 
Refreshed  by  morning  dew,  and  veiled  from 

noontide  glow. 
They  taste  the  softest  light  and  air,  and  this  is 
how  they  grow. 

Undrawn  from  verdant  sod 
By  look  from  God, 
These  holy,  happy  flowers  pervade 
The  sloping  lawn,  the  forest  glnde : 
And  charmed  by  ze])hyr's  wing,  and  lulled  bj 

sti*eamlet'8  flow, 
They  calmly  muse,  they  brightly  dream,  and 
this  is  how  they  grow. 

They  bloom  in  sheltered  nook, 
By  curling  brook ; 
And  Larth  how  firmly,  fondly  loves 
These  treasures  of  her  streams  and  grovei : 
The  dark  mould  cherishes  their  petals  white  like 

snow. 
With  heaven-apportioned  nutriment,  and  this  it 
how  they  grow. 

I  have  considered  them, 
The  flexile  stem, 
The  blossoms  pending  airily 
Beneath  their  leafy  canoi)v. 
Their  witching  fragrance,  spotless  hue,  and  thnt 

I  feel  and  know 
That  God  imparts  their  loveliness,  and  this  if 
how  they  grow. 

— Dublin  University  Magazifie, 
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BERNARD   BARTON. 

The  name  of  Bernard  Barton  has  been 
aufiiciently  well  known  in  English  literature 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  bearer  primarily 
attracted  public  attention,  partly  by  his  real 
and  intrinsic  merits  as  a  itoet,  and  partly  as 
being  a  member  of  a  sect  supposed  to  be 
someuhnt  averse  to  poetical  pursuits.  Ber- 
nard Barton  was  a  Quflker,  and  the  son  of  a 
Qu  ^Jicr.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  indeed 
produced  poets  before  his  day,  the  best  known 
being  Scott  of  Amwell,  Lloyd,  and  Amelia 
0])ie;  and  many  even  of  the  earlier  and 
primitive  Quakers  wrote  verses,  usually  very 
bad  ones,  but  still  sufficing  to  show  that  the 
**  profime  art "  of  rhyming  was  not  originally 
discountensnced  altogether  by  the  body. 
However,  poesy  in  drab  attire  formed  a  rare 
enough  ispectacle  in  the  young  days  of  Ber- 
nard Barton,  to  give  a  strong  zest  of  novelty 
to  his  first  literary  appearances,  and  to  win 
for  him  the  name  par  excellence  of  the  Quaker 
Bard.  Nor  did  the  later  entrance  into  the 
same  field  of  the  Ilowitts,  and  other  able 
•writers  of  his  own  persuasion,  deprive  him 
while  he  lived  of  that  honorable  distinction. 

Bernard  Barton,  as  we  learn  from  an  inter- 
esting memoir  of  him,  issued  under  his  daugh- 
ter's eye,  was  born  in  London,  January  31, 
1781.  His  more  remote  progenitors  had 
been  yeomen  of  Cumberland,  where  the  name 
is  yet  well  known ;  but  the  poet*s  father,  who 
first  lefl  the  Church  of  England  and  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends,  moved  southwards 
irith  his  family,  and  entered,  in  and  near  the 
inetro])olis,  into  various  pursuits  in  life. 
Finally,  he  was  cut  off  prematurely,  and  left 
Bernard,  with  other  children,  to  the  care  of  a 
aecond  wife,  who  behaved  so  well  to  the  off- 
spring of  her  ])redecessor,  that  they  had  ac- 
tually advanced  in  years  before  they  knew  her 
to  be  only  their  step-mother.  This  amiable 
woman,  who  was  of  the  Quaker  persuasion, 
carried  all  the  children  of  her  deceased  spouse 
to  the  home  of  her  own  father  at  Tottenham, 
and  there  they  were  brought  up  in  childhood. 
Bernard  received  the  stamina  of  his  education 
•t  an  Ipswich  school ;  and,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jesup, 
a  shopkeeper  at  llalstead,  in  Essex.  **  There 
1  stood,"  he  writes,  "  for  eight  years  behind 
the  counter  of  the  corner  shop  at  the  top  of 
Halstead  Hill,  kept  to  this  day  (in  1828)  by 
my  old  master,  and  still  worthy  uncle,  S. 
Jesup."    Mr.  Jesup  became  the  **  uncle ''  of 
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BartoR  through  the  marriage  of  the  latter 
with  Lucy  Jesup,  niece  of  the  sho])keeper,  in 
1807.  With  one  of  her  brothers,  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  entered  at  the  same  time  into 
partnership,  as  coal  and  corn  merchant,  at 
Woodbridge ;  but  the  death  of  his  consort,  in 
giving  birth  to  an  only  child  (the  well  beloved 
daughter,  who  long  tended  and  finally  sur- 
vived her  sire),  threw  the  still  youthful  Ber- 
nard again  loose  upon  the  world,  and  he 
engaged  himself  as  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse  of  Liverpool.  In  doing 
so,  he  indulged  so  far  his  already  strong  pref- 
erence for -the  pursuits  of  literature;  but  he 
was  destined,  afler  all,  to  win  his  staple  living 
chiefly  by  the  ledger,  and  not  by  books  of  an- 
other sort.  Afler  a  residence  of  one  year  at 
Liverpool,  he  returned  to  Woodbridge,  and 
there  entered  on  a  clerkship  in  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander's bank — an  office  held  by  him  for  forty 
years,  or,  in  other  words,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  decease  (February  19,  1849). 

Brief  as  this  account  is,  it  comprises  all  that 
is  interesting  in  the  non-literary  career  of 
Bernard  Barton.  He  derived  from  his  post 
in  the  bank  a  sufficiency  of  income  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  daughter  comfortably; 
and  he  turned  to  letters  mainly  as  a  relaxa- 
tion, prompted  thereto  by  the  stirrings  of  his 
natural  genius  and  acquired  tastes.  True  it 
is  (as  will  be  noticed  afterwards)  that  he  did 
yearn  at  one  time  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
literature,  but  he  was  diverted  from  the  at- 
tempt by  the  counsels  of  friends.  It  was  in 
1812  that  Bernard  Barton  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Metrical  Effii- 
sions."  The  transmission  of  a  copy  to  Kes- 
wick led  to  a  correspondence  with  Southey, 
which  was  continued  at  intervals  for  a  number 
of  years.  Notwithstanding  his  apparently 
sincere  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Southey  evinced  ever  through  life  a 
warm  sympathy  with  renowned  sectarians, 
such  as  Wesley  and  Fox  (not  to  include  Bun- 
yan),  whose  several  histories  he  personally 
wrote  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  admiration  ;  and 
Barton  stood  therefore  in  a  favorable  position 
to  attract  his  kiddly  regards.  At  the  same 
time  the  interest  shown  by  others  was  more 
ardent  on  the  whole.  A  complimentary  copy 
of  verses  to  the  author  of  the  "  Queen's 
Wake,"  then  just  published,  brought  long  and 
vehement  letters  (says  the  memoir  before  us) 
from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  full  of  thanks  to 
Barton  and  praises  of  himself. 
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In  1818,  he  published  a  second  volume, 
called  **  Poems  by  an  Amateur,"  which  suc- 
ceeded well,  having  been  favorably  noticed  by 
Jeffirey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  To  be  so 
honored  in  those  days  was  poMtlve  celebrity ; 
and  before  the  men  of  our  own  times  wonder 
thereat,  tliey  should  remember  how  long  the 
Edinburgh  Beview  stood  almost  alone  as  a 
sterling  organ  of  criticism ;  .  and  that  the 
Quarterly  and  the  majority  of  the  monthlies, 
only  followed  at  successive  intervals  (to  be 
pursued  in  due  course  by  weeklies  and  dailies 
innumerable),  all  reducing,  but  by  slow  de- 
grees, the  force  of  individual  decisions  upon 
literature  to  the  low  point  at  which  they  now 
stand.  We  shall  never  see  the  times  again 
when  an  Edinburgh  critique  could  -make  a 
Byron,  or  a  Quarterly  kill  a  Keats.  The 
minds  of  men  generally  have  risen  more 
nearly  to  a  level  with  those  of  their  assumed 
guides,  and  they  now  form  judgments  exten- 
sively for  themselves.  They  write  more  for 
themselves ;  and  yet — here  is  the  question — 
where  now  are  the  equals  of  our  Words- 
worths,  Southeys,  and  Byrons,  men  trained, 
seemingly  in  the  teeth  of  the  old  system? 
We  must  look  to  the  future,  it  would  seem. 
The  general  level  has  been  raised  immensely ; 
and,  for  any  object  to  tower  over  it,  that  ob- 
ject must  l>e  elevated  still  more. 

The  late  Francis  (Lord)  Jeffrey  1)ehaved 
very  kindly  to  Bernard  Barton,  on  the  whole. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  indeed,  that,  after  being 
somewhat  overvalued  by  men  for  a  time,  and 
as  much  undervalued  by  mnny  in  the  next 
generation,  people  have  now  begun  generally 
to  admit  that  Jeffrey  was  far  more  often  in 
the  right  than  the  wrong,  and  that  all  his 
critical  decisions  bore  the  stamp  of  strong 
discernment,  if  not  of  positive  genius.  We 
cannot  allow  the  case  even  of  Wordsworth  to 
be  an  exception.  The  early  lyrics  of  that  poet, 
such  as  the  **  Idiot  Boy,"  "  Goody  Blake,"  and 
the  like,  which  the  Edinburgh  critic  chiefly 
contemned,  are  to  this  hour  prised  highly  by 
nobody;  and  had  not  the  bard  of  Kydol 
utterly  cast  aside  his  own  starting  canon, 
which  prescribed  the  use,  in  verse,  of  the 
plainest  language  of  common  life,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  left  behind  him  the  name  of 
the  first  poet  of  his  age.  No  poetry  in  our 
language  equals  that  of  the  **  Sonnets,"  and 
other  great  pieces  of  Wordsworth,  in  stateli- 
ness  and  elaborate  dignity ;  and  it  may  well 
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be  asked,  if  the  criticisms  of  Jeffrey  had  no 
share  in  leading  the  poet  of  the  lakes  into  the 
wiser  track  which  he  irradiated  with  such  a 
flood  of  splendor.  The  remarks  of  the  Edin- 
burgh critic,  respecting  Barton,  give  a  veij 
clear  view  of  his  real  merits :  "  The  staple  oif 
the  whole  poems  is  description  and  meditation 
— description  of  quiet  home  scenery,  sweetly 
and  feelingly  wrought  out — and  meditation, 
overshadowed  with  tenderness  and  exalted  by 
devotion — but  all  terminating  in  soothing,  and 
even  cheerful  views  of  the  condition  and  pro^ 
pects  of  society."  It  was  in  the  same  place 
observed  that  the  poet  had  "  a  fine  and  cuiti- 
vated,  rather  than  a  bold  and  original  mind." 
This  remark  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the 
pieces  which  lay  before  the  reviewer  at  the 
time,  but  to  all  that  followed  from  the  same 
pen.  Besides  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  **  Na- 
poleon," published  in  1822,  not  less  than  ^it 
small  additional  volumes  of  verse  by  Barton 
appeared  betwixt  that  year  and  18128.  He 
continued  to  compose  occasionally  after  thai 
period,  for  annuals  and  other  periodicals,  hot 
no  new  volume  was  issued  until  1845,  when 
he  obtained  leave  to  dedicate  his  final  coUeo- 
tion  of  verses  to  Queen  Victoria.  Old  age 
had  now  advanced  upon  him,  and  brought 
with  it  ailments  of  some  severity.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  note,  by  the  way,  that  Bernard 
Barton,  while  most  temperate  in  his.  living, 
neglected  or  violated  one  grand  sanitary  mle^ 
always  held  as  scarcely  of  inferior  importanee. 
As  he  himself  humorously  said,  he  had  far 
forty  years  taken  *^  as  little  exercise  as  a  mile- 
stone, and  far  less  fresh  air."  Possibly,  hoi^ 
ever,  the  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  which 
attacked  him  latterly,  may  have  arisen  from 
this  very  neglect  of  free  and  regular  exercise. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  beginning  of  1849^ 
Bernard  showed  marks  of  a  failing  8}'steni| 
though  never  forsaken  for  a  moment  by  the 
cheerfulness  habitual  to  him  through  life. 
The  *'  last  scene  of  all "  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
" Memoir : "  "On  Monday,  February  19,  he 
was  unable  to  get  into  the  bank,  having  passed 
a  ver}'  unquiet  night — the  first  night  of  di^ 
tress,  he  thankfully  said,  that  his  illness  had 
caused  him.  He  suffered  during  the  day,  but 
welcomed  as  usual  the  friends  who  came  to 
see  him  as  he  lay  on  his  sofa ;  and  wrote  a 
few  notes — for  his  correspondence  must  now, 
as  he  had  humorously  lamented,  become  aa 
short-breathed  as  himself.    In  the  evening,  at 
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half-past  eight,  as  he  was  yet  conversing  cheer- 
fully with  a  iriend,  he  rose  up,  went  to  his 
bedroom  y  and  suddenly  rang  the  bell.  He 
was  ibund  by  his  daughter — djing.  Assist- 
ance was  sent  for;  but  all  assistance  was  rain. 
^  In  a  few  minutes  more/  says  the  note  dis- 
patched from  the  house  of  death  that  night, 
'  all  distress  was  over  on  his  partr^and  that 
warm,  kind  heart  is  still  forever.' " 

Purposing  in  conclusion  to  present  a  few  of 
the  pieces  of  Bernard  Barton,  we  may  revert 
to  the  opinions  of  his  poetry  expressed  by 
eminent  judges.  Charles  Lamb  spoke  of 
some  of  them  as  *'  sweet  with  Doric  delicacy,'' 
and  so  spoke  justly.  The  verses  here  more 
immediately  alluded  to,  were  those  addressed 
•*  To  the  Memory  of  Bobert  Bloomfield  " — a 
man  of  spirit  congenial  to  that  of  Barton.  A 
few  stanzas  of  this  piece  may  be  subjoined : — 

**  Thou  shouldst  not  to  the  grave  descend 

UimioumM,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung ; 
Could  harp  of  mine  record  thine  end, 

For  thee  that  rudo  harp  should  bo  strung ; 
And  plaintive  notes  as  ever  rung 

Should  all  its  simple  strings  employ, 
Lamenting  unto  old  and  young 

The  Bard  who  sung  the  Former's  Boy. 

•  The  Harvest  Home's  rejoicing  cup 

Should  pause,  when  that  sad  note  was  heard  ; 
The  Widow  turn  her  Uonnjlass  up 

With  tendcrcst  feelings  newly  stirr'd  ; 
And  many  a  pity-wakcn'd  word, 

And  sighs  that  speak  when  lanp^age  fails, 
Should  prove  thy  simple  strains  prefcrr'd 

To  prouder  poets'  lofty  tales. 

"And  long  may  guileless  hearts  preserve 

Thy  memory,  and  its  tablets  bo  : 
While  nature's  healthy  power  shall  nerve 

Tfie  arm  of  lalwr  toiling  free : 
While  childhowrs  innocence  and  glee 

With  preen  old  age  enjoyment  shore ; 
Richnrdi  and  Kates  shall  tell  of  thee, 

Walters  and  Janes  tfiy  nomo  decloro. 

••  How  wise,  how  noble,  was  thy  choice. 

To  Ivc  the  Bard  of  simple  swains ; 
In  all  their  pleasures  to  rejoice, 

And  sooth  with  S}'mpathy  their  polns ; 
To  sing  with  feeling  in  thy  strains 

The  tiimplc  subjects  they  discuss. 
And  Ix!,  though  free  from  clossic  choins. 

Our  own  moro  chasto  Theocritus  1 " 

There  is  indeed  a  simple  delicacy  here,  as 
taid  Charles  Lamb,  a  true  but  not  blindedly 
partial  friend  of  the  Poet  of  the  Friends.  The 
mteem  and  regard  of  £Iia  were  never  more 
Btoongly  shown  than  when  he  reprobated  the 
desire  of  Barton  to  adopt  a  literary  life  wholly. 
With  that  strong  common  sense  which  leav- 
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ened  so  singularly  his  rare  and  exuberant 
fancifulness,  Lamb  wrote  to  his  friend — <<  Keep 
to  your  bank,  and  the  bank  will  keep  you. 
Trust  not  to  the  public :  you  may  hang,  starve, 
drown  yourself  for  any  thing  that  worthy  per- 
sonage cares.  I  bless  every  star  that  Provi- 
dence, not  seeing  good  to  make  me  indepen- 
dent, has  seen  it  next  good  to  settle  me  upon 
the  stable  foundation  of  Leadenhall.  Sit 
down,  good  B.  B.,  in  the  banking  office: 
what !  is  there  not,  from  six  to  eleven  p.m., 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  is  there  not  all  Sun- 
day ?  Fie,  what  a  superfluity  of  man's  time, 
if  you  could  think  so !  Enough  for  relaxa- 
tion, mirth,  converse,  poetry,  good  thoughts, 
quiet  thoughts.  Oh  the  corroding,  torturing, 
tormenting  thoughts  that  disturb  the  brain  of 
the  unlucky  wight  who  must  draw  upon  it  for 
daily  sustenance !  Henceforth  I  retract  all 
my  fond  com])Iaints  of  mercantile  employment 
— look  upon  them  as  lovers'  quarrels.  I  was 
but  half  in  earnest.  Welcome  dead  timber 
of  a  desk  that  gives  me  life.  A  little  grum- 
bling is  a  wholesome  medicine  for  the  s))leen, 
but  in  my  inner  heart  do  I  approve  and  em- 
brace this  our  close  but  unharrassing  way  of 
life.  I  am  quite  serious."  Two  other  parties, 
each  very  differently  situated  from  Lamb, 
gave,  singularly  enough,  much  the  same  ad- 
vice. Southey,  who  himself  lived  wholly  by 
letters,  counselled  the  Quaker  Bard  to  ])ursue 
literature  not  as  a  study  or  business,  but  as  a 
relaxation  ;  and  Lord  Byron,  who  had  his 
patrimonial  means  of  sustenance,  used  the 
following  pointed  words  to  Bernard — "Do 
not  renounce  writing,  but  never  trust  entirely 
to  authorship."  No  doubt,  one  and  all  of 
these  friendly  counsellors,  while  appreciating 
sincerely  the  abilities  of  our  poet,  felt  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  not  of  that  high 
character  by  which  success  might  be  absolutely 
enforced  and  commanded.  In  truth,  as  is 
nearly  expressed  in  the  Edinburgh  critique, 
Bernard  Barton  was  less  a  poet  than  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind  with  poetical  leanings,  or  a 
warm  love  of  verse,  superadded  to  a  most 
gently  and  amiable  disposition.  Ideality^  the 
staple  element  of  all  highly  poetical  intellects, 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  in  but  a  very 
moderate  degree.  His  reflectiveness  was 
strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  point  a  tender, 
instructive,  and  just  moral ;  but  his  imagina- 
tion lacked  the  power  to  disclose  to  him  those 
profounder  analogies  in  nature  which  the  true 
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poe.,  descries,  and  on  which  he  feeds  his  mood 
of  lofty  contemplation.  No  trace  of  any  one 
such  thought  as  that  of  Milton,  when  he  speaks 
of  music  by  night  as 

**  Smooth  inp:  the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it 
smiled," 

occurs  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  writings 
of  Barton.  Nor,  to  take  a  more  applicable 
case,  though  the  mild  and  meditative  temper- 
ament of  Barton  was  not  unakin  to  that  of 
"Wordsworth,  can  we  find  the  former  anywhere 
strewing  his  lyrics  with  such  passages  at  once 
profoundly  thoughtful  and  highly  imaginative 
as  the  following : — 

"  Lon;;  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  iii^rht  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers ; 

The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 

Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth. 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

"  The  draf^on's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

I  sliall  not  covet  for  my  dower, 
If  I  alonj;  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray. 

And  wiih  a  soul  of  power." 

But,  while  giving  us  no  such  instances  of 
deep  tliouglit  in  union  with  exalted  imagina- 
tion, Bernard  Barton  merits  not  the  less  his 
meed  of  praise,  in  so  far  as  he  has  left  to  us 
many  jioems  instinct  with  pure  and  tender 
sentiment,  and  full  of  just,  if  not  striking  or 
novel  reflections.  The  following  sonnet,  for 
exam])!e,  cannot  boast  of  much  originality, 
and  yet  how  ])lcasing !  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  late  effusion  : — 


« 


The  Inmp  will  shed  a  feeble,  glimmering  light, 
When  tlic  Mistainin^  oil  is  nearly  spent : 
The  small  stars  twinkle  in  the  firmament. 

And  tlic  niixm's  paler  orb  arise  on  ni;;ht, 

When  Mny  has  waned ;  the  scathed  tree,  de- 
sj)i*e 
Of  aire,  looks  green  with  ivy  wreaths  be- 
sprent ; 
And  I'nK'd  roses  vet  retain  a  scent. 

When  (louth  has  made  them  loveless  to  the 

si;r!»t 
So  linicer  <m,  as  seeming  loth  to  die, 

JJ^hr,  <'Oior,  sweetness  ;  thus  unto  the  last 

The  poet  o'er  his  woni-out  lyre  will  cast 


A  nerveless  hand,  and  still  new  numbers  irj; 
Not  unrewarded,  if  its  parting  si^^h 

Seem  like  the  lingering  echo  of  the  past." 

Bernard  Barton  was  sincerely  and  habitu- 
ally religious,  and  many  of  his  pieces,  bearing 
on  serious  and  Scriptural  subjects,  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  bland  and  hopeful  Christianity. 
Of  such  a  cast  is  "  In  Coelo  Quiea." 

"  Not  in  this  weary  world  of  ours 

Can  perfect  rest  bo  found  ; 
Thorns  mingle  with  its  fairest  flowers. 

Even  on  cultured  ground ; 
A  !>rook — to  drink  of  by  the  way, 

A  rock — its  shade  to  cast, 
May  cheer  our  path  from  day  to  day. 

But  such  not  Ion;;  can  last ; 
Earth's  pil;;rim,  still,  his  loins  must  gird 

To  seek  a  lot  more  hlest ; 
And  this  must  be  his  onward  word — 

*  In  heaven  alone  is  rest.' 

"  This  cannot  be  our  resting-place ! 

Thoufjh  now  and  then  a  gleam 
Of  lovely  nature,  heavenly  grace, 

Mav  on  it  brieflv  beam  : 
Griefs  pelting  shower.  Care's  darkening  cload, 

Still  falls,  or  hovers  near : 
And  sin's  pollutions  often  shroud 

The  light  of  life,  while  here. 
Not  till  it  *  shuffle  off  the  coil ' 

In  which  it  lies  deprest, 
Can  the  pure  spirit  cease  from  toil ; 

'  In  heaven  alone  is  rest  1 ' 

"  Rest  to  the  weary,  anxious  soul. 

That,  on  life's'toilsomo  road. 
Bears  onward  to  the  destined  goal 

Its  heavy,  galling  load  ; 
Rest  nnto  eyes  that  often  weep 

Beneath  the  dav's  broad  light, 
Or  oftener  painful  vigils  keep 

Throuj^h  the  dark  hours  of  night ! 
But  let  us  bear  with  pain  and  care. 

As  ills  to  be  red  rest. 
Reiving  on  the  promise  fair — 

'  In  heaven  there  will  be  rest !  *  " 

The  Quaker  poet,  Bernard  Barton,  if  not 
destined  to  rank  high  among  the  poeta  of  hia 
country,  has  at  least  won  a  modest  niche  in 
the  great  temple ;  and  his  works  will  proba- 
bly be  read  hereafter,  and  admired  for  thrir 
purity  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  cxprea- 
sion,  even  when  the  works  of  much  more  am- 
bitious scctators  of  the  muses  have  passed 
away  into  oblivion. 
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From  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
WILLIAM  PITT.* 
BY  LORD  MACAULAT. 

WiLLUM  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  of  Lady  Hester 
Grenville,  daughter  of  Heater,  Clountess  Tem- 
ple, was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1759.  The 
child  inherited  a  name  which,  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  was  the  most  illustrious  in  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  was  pronounced  by  ever}' 
Englishman  with  pride,  and  by  every  enemy 
of  England  with  mingled  admiration  and  ter- 
ror. During  the  first  )*ear  of  his  life,  every 
month  had  its  illuminations  and  bonfires,  and 
ever)*  wind  brought  some  messenger  charged 
with  joyful  tidings  and  hostile  standards.  In 
Westphalia  the  English  infantry  won  a  great 
battle  which  arrested  the  armies  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  conquest : 
Boscawen  defeated  one  French  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal :  Hawke  put  to  flight  an- 
other in  the  Bay  of  Biscay:  Johnson  took 
Niagara :  Amherst  took  Ticonderoga :  Wolfe 
died  by  tho  most  enviable  of  deaths  under 
the  walls  of  Quebec :  Clive  destroyed  a  Dutch 
armament  in  the  Iloogley,  and  established 
the  English  supremacy  in  Bengal :  Coote 
routed  Laliy  at  Wandewash,  and  established 
the  English  supremacy  in  the  Camatic.  The 
nation,  while  loudly  applauding  the  successful 
warriors,  considered  them  all,  on  sea  and  on 
land,  in  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  Asia, 
merely  as  instruments  which  received  their 
direction  from  one  superior  mind.  It  was  the 
great  William  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  who 
had  vanquished  PVench  marshals  in  Germany, 
and  French  admirals  on  the  Atlantic;  who 
had  conquered  for  his  country  one  great  em- 
pire on  the  frozen  shores  of  Ontario,  and  an- 
other under  the  tropical  sun  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  popularity  such  as  he  at  this- time 
enjoyed  should  be  permanent.  That  popu- 
larity had  lost  its  gloss  before  liis  children 
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were  old  enough  to  understand  that  their! 
&ther  was  a  great  man.  I  le  was  at  length 
placed  in  situations  in  which  neither  his  tal- 
ents for  administration  nor  his  talents  for  de- 
bate appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
energy  and  decision  which  had  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  direction  of  war  were  not 
needed  in  time  of  peace.  The  lofty  and 
spirit-stirring    eloquence,   which    had    made 

•  Thi"  nrtiolo,  procwlod  by  a  Blocmphy  of  the 
Earl  of  Ciiathuin,  hnn  hccn  published  in  n  ^oparnte 
Tolmne  by  Metwrs.  Dclisserand  Procter,  Kew  York. 


him  supreme  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of^en 
fell  dead  on  the  House  of  Lords.  A  cruel 
malady  racked  his  joints,  and  left  his  joints 
only  to  fall  on  his  nerves  and  on  his  brain. 
During  the  closing  years  of  hie  life,  he  was 
odious  to  the  court,  and  vet  was  not  on  cordial 
terms  with  the  great  body  of  tho  opposition. 
Chatham  was  only  the  ruin  of  Pitt,  but  an 
awful  and  majestic  ruin,  not  to  be  contem- 
plated by  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling  with- 
out emotions  resembling  those  which  arc  ex- 
cited by  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon  and  of 
the  Colosseum.  In  one  respect  the  old  states- 
man wos  eminently  happy.  Whatever  might 
be  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  life,  he  never 
failed  to  find  peace  and  love  by  his  own 
hearth.  He  loved  all  his  children,  and  was 
loved  by  them ;  and,  of  all  his  children,  the 
one  of  whom  he  was  fondest  and  proudest 
was  his  second  son. 

The  child's  genius  and  ambition  displayed 
themselves  with  a  rare  and  almost  unnatural 
precocity.  At  seven,  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  grave  subjects,  the  ardor  with  which 
he  pursued  his  studies,  and  the  sense  and 
vivacity  of  his  remarks  on  books  and  on 
events,  amazed  his  parents  and  instructors. 
One  of  his  sayings  of  this  date  was  reported 
to  his  mother  by  his  tutor.  In  August,  1776, 
when  the  world  was  ogitated  by  the  news 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of  Chatham, 
little  William  exclaimed, "  I  am  glad  that  I 
am  not  the  eldest  son.  I  want  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  CommoQs  like  papa."  A  letter 
is  extant  in  which  Lady  Chatham,  a  woman 
of  considerable  abilities,  remarked  to  her  lord, 
that  their  younger  son  at  twelve  had  left  far 
behind  him  his  elder  brother,  who  was  fifteen. 
**  The  fineness,"  she  wrote,  "  of  William's 
mind,  makes  him  enjoy  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  what  would  be  above  the  reach  of 
any  other  creature  of  his  small  age."  At 
fourteen  the  lad  was  in  intellect  a  man. 
Hayloy,  wli^met  him  at  Lyme  in  the  summer 


of  1773,  was  astonished,  delighted,  and  some- 
what overawed,  by  hearing  wit  and  wisdom 
from  so  young  a  mouth.  The  poet,  indeed, 
was  afterwards  sorry  that  his  shyness  had 
prevented  him  from  submitting  the  plan  of  an 
extensive  literary  work,  which  he  was  then 
meditating  to  tlie  judgment  of  this  extraor- 
dinary boy.  The  boy,  indeed,  had  already 
written  a  tragedy,  bad  of  course,  but  not 
worse  than  the  tragedies  of  his  friend.  This 
piece  is  still  preserved  at  Chevening,  and  is  in 
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some  respecis  highly  curious.  There  is  no 
loTe.  The  whole  plot  is  political;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  interest,  such  as  it  is, 
turns  on  a  contest  about  a  regency.  On  one 
side  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown,  on  the 
other  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  conspira- 
tor. At  length  the  King,  who  has  been  miss- 
ing, re-appears,  resumes  his  power,  and  re- 
wards the  faithful  defender  of  his  rights.  A 
reader  who  should  judge  only  by  internal 
evidence,  would  Iiave  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing that  the  play  was  written  by  some 
Pittite  poetaster  at  the  time  of  the  rejoicings 
for  the  recovery  of  George  the  Third  in  1789. 
The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents 
observed  the  rapid  development  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers  was  alloyed  by  apprehensions 
about  his  health.  He  shot  up  alarmingly 
fast ;  he  was  often  ill,  and  always  weak  ;  and 
it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
rear  a  stripling  so  tall,  so  slender,  and  so 
feeble.  Fort  wine  was  prescribed  by  his  med- 
ical advisers ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was,  at 
fourteen,  accustomed  to  take  this  agreeable 
physic  in  quantities  which  would,  in  our  ab- 
stemeous  age,  be  thought  much  more  than 
sufficient  for  any  full-grown  man.  This  regi- 
men, though  it  would  probably  hare  killed 
ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hundred,  seems  to 
have  been  well  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of 
William^s  constitution ;  for  at  fifteen  he  ceased 
to  be  molested  by  disease,  and,  though  never 
a  strong  man,  continued,  during  many  years 
of  labor  and  anxiety^  of  nights  passed  in 
debate  and  of  summers  passed  in  London,  to 
be  a  tolerably  healthy  one.  It  was  probably 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  that 
he  was  not  educated  like  other  boys  of  the 
same  rank.  Almost  all  the  eminent  English 
statesmen  and  orators  to  whom  he  was  after- 
wards opposed  or  allied,  North,  Fox,  Shel- 
burne,  Windham,  Grey,  AVellesley,  Grenville, 
Sheridan,  Cunning,  went  through  the  training 
of  great  public  schools.  Lord  Chatham  had 
himself  been  a  distinguished  Etonian  ;  and  it 
is  seldom  that  a  distinguished  P^tonian  forgets 
his  obligations  to  Eton.  But  William's  in- 
firmities required  a  vigilance  and  tenderness 
such  as  could  be  found  onlv  at  home.  He 
was  therefore  bred  under  the  paternal  roof. 
His  studies  were  superintended  by  a  clergy- 
man named  Wilson ;  and  those  studies, 
tliough  often  interrupted  by  illness,  were  pros- 
ecuted with  extraordinary  success.  Before 
the  lad  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  his 
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knowledge  both  of  the  ancient  languaget  md 
of  mathematics  was  such  as  rery  few  men  of 
eighteen  then  carried  up  to  college.  He 
therefore  sent,  towards  the  close  of  the 
1773,  to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  uniyenity  of 
Cambridge.  So  young  a  student .  required 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  care  which  •  • 
college  tutor  bestows  on  undergraduates 
The  governor,  to  whom  the  direction  of  Wil- 
liam's academical  life  was  confided,  wh  a 
bachelor  of  arts  named  Fretyman,  who  had 
been  senior  wrangler  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  who,  though  not  a  man  of  prepoasessiDg 
appearance  or  brilliant  parts,  was  eminently 
acute  and  laborious,  a  sound  scholar,  and  an 
excellent  geometrician.  At  Cambridge,  PxeCy- 
man  was,  during  more  than  two  years,  the  in-  * 
separable  companion,  and  indeed  almost  tha 
only  companion,  of  his  pupiL  A  close  and 
lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between  tha 
pair.  The  disciple  was  able,  before  he  oonH 
pleted  his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  make  hii 
preceptor  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  dean  of  SL 
FauPs ;  and  the  preceptor  showed  his  giati- 
tude  by  writing  a  Life  of  the  disciple,  whidi 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  beii^g  the  worst  faiih 
graphical  work  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Pitt,  till  he  graduated,  had  scarcely  ona 
acquaintance,  attended  chapel  regularly  morn- 
ing and  evening,  dined  every  day  in  hall,  and 
never  went  to  a  single  evening  party.  At  sef^ 
enteen,  he  was  admitted,  after  the  bad  fiiahioQ 
of  those  times,  by  right  of  birth,  with()ut  any 
examination,  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Artii 
But  he  continued  during  some  years  to  reside 
at  college,  and  to  apply  himself  Tigorously, 
under  Pretvman's  direction,  to  the  studies  iH 
the  place,  while  mixing  freely  in  the  belt 
academie  society. 

The  stock  of  learning  which  Pitt  laid  in 
during  this  part  of  his  life  was  certainly  TSry 
extraordinary.  In  fact,  it  was  all  that  he  ever 
possessed ;  for  he  rer}'  early  became  too  busy 
to  have  any  spare  time  for  books.  The  work 
in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight  wae 
Newton's  Frincipia.  His  liking  for  mathe- 
matics, indeed,  amounted  to  a  passion,  whiol^ 
in  the  opinion  of  his  instructors,  themselTM 
distinguished  mathematicians,  required  to  be 
checked  rather  than  encouraged.  The  acute- 
ness  and  readiness  with  which  he  solved 
problems  was  pronounced  by  one  of  theableat 
of  the  moderators,  who  in  those  days  presided 
over  the  disputations  in  the  schools,  and  con- 
ducted the  examinations  of  the  Senate-Howei 
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to  be  unrivalled  in  the  university.  Nor  was 
the  youth's  ])roficiency  in  classical  learning 
less  remarkable^  In  one  respect,  indeed,  he 
appeared  to  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  even  second-rate  and  third-rate  men  from 
public  schools.  He  had  never,  while  under 
Wilson's  care,  been  in  the  habit  of  composing 
in  the  ancient  languages;  and  he  therefore 
never  acquired  that  knack  of  versification 
which  is  sometimes  possessed  by  clever  boys 
whose  knowledge  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Home  is  very  superficial. 
It  would  have  been  utterly  out  of  his  power  to 
produce  such  charming  elegiac  lines  as  those 
in  which  Wellesley  bade  farewell  to  Eton,  or 
8uch  Virgilian  hexameters  as  those  in  which 
Canning  described  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  scholar 
has  ever,  at  twenty,  had  a  more  solid  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  two  great  tongues  of 
the  old  civilized  world.  The  facility  with 
which  he  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  most 
intricate  sentences  in  the  Attic  writers  as- 
tonished veteran  critics.  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  being  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  extant  jwetry  of  Greece,  and  was  not 
aatisfied  till  he  had  mastered  Lycophron's 
CSassandra.  the  most  obscure  work  in  the 
whole  range'  of  ancient  literature.  This 
atrange  rhapsody,  the  difficulties  of  which 
have  perplexed  and  repelled  many  excellent 
acholars,  "  he  read,"  says  his  preceptor,  "  with 
an  ease  at  first,  which,  if  I  had  not  witnessed 
it,  I  should  have  thought  beyond  the  compass 
of  human  intellect." 

To  modern  literature  Pitt  paid  compara- 
tively little  attention.  He  knew  no  living 
language  except  French ;  and  French  he 
knew  very  imperfectly.  With  a  few  of  the 
best  English  writers  he  was  intimate,  particu- 
larly with  Shaks])eare  and  Milton.  The  de- 
bate in  Pandemonium  was,  as  it  well  deserved 
to  be,  one  of  his  favorite  passages ;  and  his 
early  friends  used  to  talk,  long  after  his  death, 
of  the  just  emphasis  and  the  melodious  ca- 
dence with  which  they  had  heard  him  recite 
the  incomparai)le  speech  of  Belial.  He  had 
indeed  been  carefully  trained  from  infancy  in 
the  art  of  managing  his  voice,  a  voice  naturally 
dear  and  dee|)-toned.  His  father,  whose  ora- 
tor}' owed  no  small  part  of  its  effect  to  that 
art,  had  been  a  most  skilful  and  judicious  in- 
atructor.  At  a  later  period,  the  wits  of 
BrookeV,  irritated  by  observing,  night  after 
■igbt,  how  |)owerfully  Pitt's  sonorous  elocu- 


tion fascinated  the  rows  of  country  gentlemen, 
reproached  him  with  having  been  **  taught  by 
his  dad  on  a  stooL" 

His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to 
form  a  great  parliamentary  speaker.  One 
argument  often  urged  against  those  classical 
studies  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  tho 
early  life  of  every  gentleman  bred  in  the  south 
of  our  island  is,  that  they  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue, 
and  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a 
youth  of  excellent  parts,  who  writes  Cicero- 
nian Latin  prose  and  Horatian  Latin  Alcaics, 
but  who  would  find  it  impossible  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible 
English.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  truth 
in  this  observation.  But  the  classical  studies 
of  Pitt  were  carried  on  in  a  peculiar  rhanner, 
and  had  the  effect  of  enriching  his  English 
vocabulary,  and  of  making  him  wonderfully 
expert  in  the  art  of  constructing  correct  Eng- 
lish sentences.  His  practice  was  to  look  over 
a  page  or  two  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  meaning,  and 
then  to  read  the  passage  straight  forward  into 
his  own  language.  This  practice,  begun  under 
his  first  teacher  Wilson,  was  continued  under 
Prelyman.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  young 
man  of  great  abilities,  who  had  been  exercised 
daily  in  this  way  during  ten  years,  should 
have  acquired  an  almost  unrivalled  power  of 
putting  his  thoughts,  without  premeditation, 
into  words  well  selected  and  well  arranged. 

Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  orations 
were  those  on  which  he  bestowed  the  most 
minute  examination.  His  favorite  employ- 
ment was  to  compare  harangues  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  question,  to  analyze  them, 
and  to  observe  which  of  the  arguments  of  the 
first  spfeaker  were  refuted  by  the  second,  which 
were  evaded,  and  which  were  left  untouched. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  books  that  he  at  this  time 
studied  the  art  of  parliamentary  fencing. 
When  he  was  at  home,  he  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  hearing  important  debates  at 
Westminster;  and  he  heard  them  not  only 
with  interest  and  enjoyment,  but  with  a  close 
scientific  attention,  resembling  that  with  which 
a  diligent  pupil  at  Guy's  Hospital  watches 
every  turn  of  the  hand  of  a  great  surgeon 
through  a  difficult  operation.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Pitt,  a  youth  whose  abilities  were 
as  yet  known  only  to  his  own  family  and  to  a 
small  knot  of  college  friends,  was  introduced 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of 
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Lords  to  Fox,  who  was  his  senior  bv  eleven 
years,  and  who  was  already  the  greatest  de- 
bater, and  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  that 
had  appeared  in  England.  Fox  used  after- 
wards to  rdate  that,  as  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeded, Pitt  repeatedly  turned  to  him,  and 
said,  '*  But  surely,  Mr.  Fox,  that  might  be 
met  thus ;  "  or,  "  Yes  ;  but  he  lays  himself 
open  to  this  retort."  What  the  particular 
criticisms  were,  Fox  had  forgotten ;  but  he 
said  that  he  was  much  struck  at  the  time  by 
the  precocity  of  a  lad  who,  through  the  whole 
sitting,  semcd  to  be  thinking  only  how  all  the 
speeches  on  both  sides  could  be  answered. 

One  of  the  young  man's  visits  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  a  sad  and  memorable  era  in  his 
life.  He  had  not  ({uite  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when,  on  the  7ih  of  April,  1778, 
he  attended  his  father  to  Westminster.  A 
great  debate  was  expected.  It  was  known 
that  France  had  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  The  Duke  of  Kich- 
mond  wan  about  to  declare  his  opinion  that 
all  thought  of  subjugating  those  states  ought 
to  be  relinquished.  Chatham  had  always 
maintninod  that  the  resistance  of  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country  was  justifiable.  But 
he  conceived,  verj'  erroneously,  that  on^  the 
day  on  which  their  independence  should  be 
acknowledged  the  greatness  of  England  would 
be  at  an  end.  Though  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  he  deter- 
mined, in  spile  of  the  entreaties  of  his  family, 
to  be  in  his  place.  His  son  supported  him  to 
a  seat.  The  excitement  and  exertion  were 
too  much  for  the  old  man.  In  the  very  act 
of  addressing  the  peers,  he  fell  bjick  in  con- 
vulsions. A  few  weeks  later  his  corpse  was 
borne,  with  gloomy  ])omp,  from  the  Painted 
Chamber  to  the  Abbey.  The  favorite  child 
and  namesake  of  the  deceased  statesman  fol- 
lowed the  coffin  as  chief  mourner,  and  saw  it 
deposited  in  the  transept  where  his  own  was 
destined  to  lie. 

His  elder  brother,  now  Earl  of  Chatham, 
had  means  sufficient,  and  barely  sufficient,  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  were  poorly  pro- 
vided for.  William  had  little  more  than 
three  hundred  a-year.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  follow  a  profession.  He  had  already 
begun  to  eat  his  terms.  In  the  spring  of  1780 
he  came  of  age.  He  then  quitted  Cambridge 
was  called  to  the  bar,  took  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  joined  the  western  circuit. 
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In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  general  electioa 
took  place  ;  and  he  offered  liimitelf  ai  a  can- 
didate for  the  university ;  liut  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll.  It  is  said  that  the  grave 
doctors  who-  then  sat,  robed  in  scarlet,  on 
the  benches  of  Golgotha,  thought  it  great 
])resumption  in  so  young  a  man  to  solidt  ao 
high  a  distinction.  He  was,  however,  at  the 
request  of  a  hereditary  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  brought-  into  parliament  by  Sir 
James  Lowther  for  the  borough  of  Appleby. 

The  dangers  of  the  country  were  at  that 
time  such  as^  might  well  have  disturbed  even 
a  constant  mind.  Army  after  army  bad  been 
sent  in  vain  aginst  the  rebellious  colonists  of 
North  America.  On  pitched  fields  of  battle 
the  advantage  had  been  with  tlie  disciplined 
troops  of  the  mother  country.  But  it  was  not 
on  pitched  fields  of  battle  that  the  event  of 
such  a  contest  could  be  decided.  An  armed 
nation,  with  hunger  and  the  Atlantic  for 
auxiliaries,  was  not  to  be  subjugated.  Mean- 
while, the  House  of  Bourbon,  humbled  to  the 
dust  a  few  years  before  by  the  genius  and 
vigor  of  Chatham,  had  seized  the  opportunity 
of  revenge.  France  and  Spain  were  united 
ogainst  us,  and  had  recently  been  joined  by 
Holland.  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  for  a  time  lost.  The  British  flag 
hud  been  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
British  Channel.  The  northern  powers  pro- 
fessed neutrality ;  but  their  neutraHty  had  • 
menacing  aspect.  In  the  East,  Hyder  had 
descended  on  the  Carnatic,  had  destroyed  the 
little  army  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread  terrar 
even  to  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Saint  George. 
The  discontents  of  Ireland  threatened  nothing 
less  than  cinl  war.  In  England  the  authority 
of  the  government  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
point.  The  King  and  the  House  of  Commons 
were  alike  unpopular.  Tiie  cr)*  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and 
vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  For- 
midable associations,  headed,  not  by  ordinary 
demagogues,  but  by  men  of  high  rank,  stain- 
less character,  and  distinguished  ability,  de- 
manded a  revision  of  the  rppresentative  sys- 
tem. The  populace,  emboldened  by  the 
impotence  and  irresolution  of  the  government, 
had  recently  broken  loose  from  all  restraint, 
besieged  the  chambers  of  the  legislature, 
hustled  peers,  hunted  bishops,  attacked  the 
residences  of  ambassadors,  opened  prisons, 
burned  and  pulled  down  houses.  London 
had  presented  during  some  days  the  aspeet 
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of  a  city  taken  by  storm ;  and  it  bad  been 
necessary  to  form  a  camp  anong  the  trees  of 
St.  JameH's  Park. 

In  spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  abroad 
and  at  home,  George  the  Third,  with  a  firm- 
ness which  had  h'ttle  affinity  with  virtue  or 
with  wisdom,  persisted  in  his  determination  to 
put  down  the  American  rebels  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  his  ministers  submitted  their 
judgment  to  his.  Some  of  them  were  prob- 
ably actuated  merely  by  selfish  cupidity,  but 
their  chief,  Lord  North,  a  man  of  high  honor, 
amiable  temper,  winning  manners,  lively  wit, 
and  excellent  talents  both  for  business  and  for 
debate,  must  be  acquitted  of  all  sordid  mo- 
tives. He  remained  at  a  post  from  which  he 
had  lo?ig  wished  and  had  repeatedly  tried  to 
escape,  only  because  he  had  not  sufficient 
fortitude  to  resist  the  entreaties  and  re- 
proaches of  the  King,  who  silenced  all  argu- 
ments by  passionately  asking  whether  any 
gentleman,  any  man  of  spirit,  could  have  the 
heart  to  desert  a  kind  muster  in  the  hour  of 
extremity. 

The'  opposition  consisted  of  two  parties 
which  had  once  been  hostile  to  each  other, 
and  which  had  been  very  slowly,  and,  as  it 
soon  appeared,  very  imperfectly,  reconciled, 
but  which  at  this  conjecture  seemed  to  act  to- 
gether with  cordiality.  The  larger  of  these 
parties  consisted  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy.  Its  bead  was  Charles, 
Marqnis  of  Ilockingham,  a  man  of  sense  and 
Tirtue,  and  in  wealth  and  parliamentary  in- 
terest equalled  by  very  few  of  the  English 
nobles,  but  afflicted  with  a  nervous  timidity, 
which  ])revented  him  from  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  debate.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  adherents  of  Ilockingham  were  led  I)y 
Fox,  whose  dissipated  habits  a?id  ruined  for- 
tunes were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  but 
whose  commanding  genius,  and  whose  sweet, 
generous,  and  affectionate  disposition  extorted 
the  admiration  and  love  of  those  who  most 
lamented  the  errors  of  his  private  life.  Burke, 
superior  to  Fox  in  largeness  of  comprehen- 
aion,  in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  splendor 
of  imagination,  but  less  skilled  in  that  kind 
of  logic  and  in  that  kind  of  rhetoric  which 
convince  and  pursuade  great  assemblies,  was 
willing  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  young  chief 
who  might  have  been  his  son. 

A  smnllor  section  of  the  opposition  was 
composed  of  the  old  followers  of  Chatham. 
At  their  head  was  William,  £arl  of  Shelburne, 


distinguished  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
lover  of  science  and  letters.  With  liim  were 
leagued  Lord  Camden,  who  had  formerly  held 
the  great  seal,  and  whose  integrity,  ability, 
and  constitutional  knowledge  commanded  the 
public  respect;  Barr6,  an  eloquent  and  acri- 
monious declaimer ;  and  Dunning,  who  had 
long  held  the  first  place  at  the  English  bar. 
It  was  to  this  party  that  Pitt  was  naturally 
attracted. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1781,  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  favor  of  Burke's  plan  of 
economical  reform.  Fox  stood  up  at  the 
same  moment,  but  instantly  gave  way.  The 
lofty  yet  animated  deportment  of  the  young 
member,  his  perfect  self-possession,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  replied  to  the  orators  who 
had  preceded  him,  the  silver  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  perfect  structure  oChis  unpremedi- 
tated sentences,  astonished  and  delighted  his 
l}earers.  Burke,  moved  even  to  tears,  ex- 
claimed, *'  It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  it 
is  the  old  block  itself."  **  Pitt  will  be  one  of 
the  first  men  in  parliament,''  said  a  member 
of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  "He  is  so  already,* 
answered  Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy  had  no 
]}lace.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  remembered 
by  some  who  wiere  very  recently  living,  that 
soon  after  this  debate  Pitt's  name  was  put  up 
by  Fox  at  Brookes's. 

On  two  subsequent  occasions  during  that 
session  Pitt  addressed  the  house,  and  on  both 
fully  sustained  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  on  his  first  appearance.  In  the  sum- 
mer, after  the  prorogation,  he  again  went  the 
western  circuit,  held  several  briefs,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
highly  complimented  by  Buller  from  the 
bench,  and  by  Dunning  at  the  bar. 

On  the  2Tth  of  November  the  parliament 
re-assembled.  Only  forty-eight  hours  before 
had  arrived  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  army ;  and  it  consequently  be- 
came necessary  to  rewrite  the  royal  speech. 
Every  man  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  King, 
was  now  convinced  that  it  was  mere  madness 
to  think  of  conquering  the  United  States.  In 
the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  address,  Pitt 
spoke  with  even  more  energy  and  brilliancy 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  He  was  warmly 
applauded  by  his  allies ;  but  it  was  remarked 
that  no  ])erson  on  his  own  side  of  the  house 
was  so  loud  in  eulogy  as  Henry  Dundas,  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  who  spoke  from 
the  ministerial  ranks.    That  able  and  Tersa- 
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tile  politician  distinctly  foresaw  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  government  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  was  preparing  to  make 
his  own  escape  from  the  ruin.  From  that 
night  dates  his  connection  with  Pitt,  a  con- 
nection which  soon  became  a  close  intimacy, 
and  which  lasted  till  it  was  dissolved  by 
death. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Pitt  spoke  in  the 
committee  of  supply  on  the  army  estimates. 
Symptoms  of  dissension  had  begun  to  appear 
on  the  treasury  bench.  Lord  George  Oer- 
maine,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  was  espe- 
cially charged  with  the  direction  of  the  war  in 
America,  had  held  language  not  easily  to  be 
reconciled  with  declarations  made  by  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  Pitt  noticed  the  dis- 
crepancy with  much  force  and  keenness. 
Lord  George  and  Lord  North  began  to  whis- 
per together ;  and  Welbore  Ellis,  an  ancient 
placeman,  who  had  been  drawing  salary  al- 
most every  quarter  since  the  days  of  Henry 
Pelhim,  bent  down  between  them  to  put  in  a 
word.  Such  interru])tions  sometimes  discom- 
4K)Re  veteran  speakers.  Pitt  stopped,  and, 
looking  at  the  group,  said,  with  admirable 
readiness,  **  I  shall  wait  till  Nestor  has  com- 
posed the  dispute  between  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.'' 

After  several  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  defeats,  the  ministry 
resigned.  The  King,  reluctantly  and  ungra- 
ciously, consented  to  accept  Kockingham  as 
first  minister.  Fox  and  Shelburne  became 
secretaries  of  state.  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
one  of  the  most  upright  and  honorable  of 
men,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Thurlow,  whose  abilities  and  force  of  character 
had  made  him  the  dictator  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  continued  to  hold  the  great  seal. 

To  Pitt  was  offered,  through  Shelburne,  the 
vicc-trensurership  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  easi- 
est and  most  highly  paid  places  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown  ;  but  the  offer  was,  without  hesita- 
tion, declined.  The  young  statesman  had  re- 
solved to  accept  no  post  which  did  not  entitle 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  and,  a  few  days 
later,  he  announced  that  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cabinet  was  then  a  much  smaller  and 
more  select  body  than  at  present.  We  have 
seen  cabinets  of  sixteen.  In  the  time  of  our 
grandfathers  a  cabinet  of  ten  or  eleven  was 
thought  inconveniently  large.  Seven  was  a 
usual  number.    Even  Burke,  who  had  taken 
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the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster,  was  not  in 
the  cabinet.  Many  therefore  thought  Pitt's 
declaration  indecent.  He  himself  was  sony 
that  ho  had  made  it.  The  words,  he  said  in 
private,  had  esca])ed  him  in  the  heat  of  speak- 
ing; and  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  them 
than  he  would  have  given  the  world  to  recall 
them.  They,  however,  did  him  no  harm  with 
the  public.  The  second  William  Pitt,  it  was 
said,  had  shown  that  he  had  inherited  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  first  In 
the  son,  as  in  the  father,  there  might  perhaps 
be  too  much  pride ;  but  there  was  nothing 
low  or  sordid.  It  might  be  called  arrogance 
in  a  young  barrister,  living  in  chambers  on 
three  hundred  a  year,  to  refuse  a  salar}*  of 
five  thousand  a  year,  merely  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  bind  himself  to  speak  or  vote 
for  plans  which  he  had  no  share  in  framing; 
but  surely  such  arrogance  was  not  very  hx 
removed  from  virtue. 

Pitt  gaVb  a  general  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Kockingham,  but  omitted,  in  the 
mean  time,  no  opportunity  of  courting  that 
ultra- whig  party  which  the  persecution  of 
Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election  had  called 
into  existence,  and  which  the  disastrous  events 
of  war,  and  the  triumph  of  republican  princi- 
ples in  America,  had  made  formidable  both  in 
numbers  and  in  temper.  He  supported  a 
motion  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parli^ 
ments.  He  made  a  motion  for  a  committee 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  representar 
tion,  and,  in  the  speech  by  which  that  motioo 

was  introduced,  avowed  himself  the  enemv  of 
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the  close  boroughs,  the  strongholds  of  that 
corruption  to  which  he  attributed  all  the  cal- 
amities of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  he  phrased 
it  in  one  of  those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences 
of  which  he  had  a  boundless  command,  had 
grown  with  the  growth  of  England  and 
J  strengthened  with  her  strength,  but  had  not 
diminished  with  her  diminution,  or  decayed 
with  her  decay.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
supported  by  Fox.  The  motion  was  lost  by 
only  twenty  votes  in  a  house  of  more  than 
three  hundred  members.  The  reformen 
never  again  had  so  good  a  division  till  the 
year  1831. 

The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abili- 
ties, and  was  more  popular  than,  any  adminii^ 
tration  which  had  held  office  since  the  first 
year  of  George  the  Third,  but  was  hated  by 
the  King,  hesitatingly  sup]>orted  by  the  pai^ 
liament,   and    torn  by  internal  dissensions^ 
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The  chancellor  was  disliked  and  distrusted  by 
almost  all  his  colleagues.  The  two  secretares 
of  state  regarded  each  other  with  no  friendly 
feeling.  The  line  between  their  departments 
had  not  been  traced  with  precision ;  and  there 
were  consequently  jealousies,  encroachments, 
and  complaints.  It  was  all  that  Rockingham 
could  do  to  keep  the  peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and 
before  the  cabinet  had  existed  three  months, 
Rockingham  died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  deceased  statesman  looked  on 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  their  chief.  The 
King  placed  Shelburne  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and 
Burke,  immediately  resigned  their  offices; 
and  the  new  prime  minister  was  left  to  con- 
•titute  a  government  out  of  very  defective 
materials.  His  own  parliamentary  talents 
were  great ;  but  he  could  not  be  in  the  place 
where  parliamentary  talents  were  mdSt  needed. 
It  was  necessar}'  to  find  some  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  could  confront  the 
great  orators  of  the  opposition;  and  Pitt 
alone  had  the  eloquence  and  the  courage 
which  were  required.  He  was  offered  the 
great  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  he  accepted  it.  He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  twenty-third  year. 

The  parliament  was  speedily  prorogued. 
During  the  recess,  a  negotiation  for  peace 
which  had  been  commenced  under  Rocking- 
ham was  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 
England  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
her  revolted  colonies ;  and  she  ceded  to  her 
European  enemies  some  places  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But 
the  terms  which  she  obtained  were  quite  as 
advantageous  and  honorable  as  the  events  of 
the  war  entitled  her  to  expect,  or  as  she  was 
likely  to  obtain  by  persevering  in  a  contest 
against  immense  odds.  All  her  vital  ))arts, 
all  the  real  resources  of  her  power  remained 
uninjured.  She  preserved  even  her  dignity ; 
ibr  she  ceded  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  only 
part  of  what  she  had  won  from  that  house  in 
previous  wars.  She  retained  her  Indian  em- 
pire undiminished ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  mighti- 
est efforts  of  two  great  monarchies,  her  flag 
still  waved  on  the  rock  of  Gil)raltar.  There 
it  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  Fox, 
if  he  had  remained  in  office,  would  have  hesi- 
tated one  moment  about  concluding  a  treaty 
OD  tuch  conditions.  Unhappily  that  great 
tnd  moat  amiable  man  was,  at  this  crisis,  hur- 
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ried  by  his  passions  into  an  error  which  made 
his  genius  and  his  virtues,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  almost  useless  to  his  countr)'. 

He  saw  that  the  great  body  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  divided  into  three  parties, 
his  own,  that  of  North,  and  that  of  Shelburne ; 
that  none  of  those  three  parties  were  large 
enough  to  stand  alone ;  that,  therefore,  unless 
two  of  them  united,  there  must  be  a  miserably 
feeble  administration,  or,  more  probably,  a 
rapid  succession  of  miserably  feeble  adminis- 
trations, and  this  at  a  time  when  a  strong 
government  was  essential  to  the  prosperity 
and  respectability  of  the  nation.  It  was  then 
necessary  and  right  that  there  should  be  a 
coalition.  To  every  possible  coalition  there 
were  objections.  But,  of  all  possible  coali- 
tions, that  to  which  there  were  the  fewest  ob- 
jections, was  undoubtedly  a  coalition  between 
Shelburne  and  Fox.  It  would  have  been 
generally  applauded  i)y  the  followers  of  both. 
It  might  have  been  made  without  any  sacrifice 
of  public  principle  on  the  part  of  either.  Un- 
happily, recent  bickerings  had  left  in  the  mind* 
of  Fox  a  profound  dislike  and  distrust  of 
Shelburne.  Pitt  attempted  to  mediate,  and 
was  authorized  to  invite  Fox  to  return  to  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  "Is  Lord  Shelburne," 
said  Fox,  "  to  remain  prime  minister  ?  "  Pitt 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  I  can  act  under  him,"  said  Fox. 
"  Then  negotiation  is  at  an  end,^  said  Pitt ; 
"for  I  cannot  betray  him."  Thus  the  two 
statesmen  parted.  They  were  never  again  in 
a  private  room  together. 

As  Fox  and  his  friends  would  not  treat 
with  Shelburne,  nothing  remained  to  them 
but  to  treat  with  North.  That  fatal  coalition, 
which  is  emphatically  called  "  The  Coalition," 
was  formed.  Not  three  quarters  of  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  Fox  and  Burke  had  threat- 
ened North  with  imjieachment,  and  had  de- 
scribed him,  night  after  night,  as  the  most 
arbitrary,  the  most  corrupt,  the  most  incapable 
of  ministers.  They  now  allied  themselves 
with  him  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from 
office  a  statesman  with  whom  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  differed  as  to  any  important  ques- 
tion. Nor  had  they  even  the  prudence  and 
the  patience  to  wait  for  some  occasion  on 
which  they  might,  without  inconsistency,  have 
combined  with  their  old  enemies  in  opposition 
to  the  government.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  scandal,  the  great  orators  who 
had,  during  seven  years,  thundered  against 
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the  war,  determined  to  join  with  the  autlK>n 
of  that  war  in  paasing  a  TOte  of  censure  on 
the  peace. 

The  parliament  met  before  ChriRtmas,  1782. 
But  it  was  not  till  January,  1783,  that  the 
preliminary  treaties  were  signed.  On  the 
17th  of  February  they  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
had  been,  during  some  days,  floating  rumors 
that  Fox  and  North  had  coalesced ;  and  the 
debate  indicated  but  too  clearly  that  those 
rumors  were  not  unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffer- 
ing from  indisposition  :  he  did  not  rise  till 
his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  hearers  were 
exhausted ;  and  he  was  consequently  less  suc- 
cessful than  on  any  former  occasion.  His  ad- 
mirers owned  that  his  speech  was  feeble  and 
petulant  He  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  ad- 
Tise  Sheridan  to  confine  himself  to  amusing 
theatrical  audiences.  This  ignoble  sarcasm 
gave  Sheridan  an  opportunity  of  retorting 
with  great  felicity.  **  After  what  I  have  seen 
and  iieard  to-night,"  he  said,  **  I  really  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  venture  on  a  com])etition 
with  so  great  an  artist  as  Ben  Jonson,  and  to 
bring  on  the  stage  a  second  Angr)'  Boy."  On 
a  diviKion,  the  address  proposed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  government  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  sixteen. 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened 
by  a  single  failure,  or  to  be  put  down  by  the 
most  lively  repartee.  When,  a  Tew  days 
later,  the  opposition  proposed  a  resolution 
directly  censuring  the  treaties,  he  spoke  with 
an  eloquence,  energy,  and  dignity,  which 
raised  his  fame  and  popularity  higher  than 
ever.  To  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  he 
alluded  in  language  which  drew  forth  tumult- 
uous applause  from  his  followers.  **  If,"  he 
said,'*  this  ill-omened  and  unnatural  marriage 
be  not  yet  consummated,  I  know  of  a  just  and 
lawful  impediment;  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
public  weal,  I  forbid  the  banns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minority, 
and  Shelburne  consequently  tendered  his 
resignation.  It  was  accepted  :  but  the  King 
struggled  long  and  hard  before  he  submitted 
to  the  terms  dictated  by  Fox,  whose  faults  he 
detested,  and  whose  high  spirit  and  powerful 
intellect  he  detested  still  more.  The  first 
place  at  the  l)oard  of  treasury  was  repeatedly 
offered  to  Pitt :  but  the  offer,  though  tempt- 
ing, was  steadfastly  declined.  Tlie  young 
man,  whose  judgment  was  as  precocious  as 
his  eloquence,  saw  that  his  time  was  coming. 
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but  was  not  come,  and  was  deaf  to  roval  im- 
portunities   and   reproaches.     His    Majesty, 
i  bitterly  complaining  of  Pitt's  faintheartedness 
I  tried  to  break  the  coalition.     Every  art  of 
'  seduction  was  practised  tn  North,  but  in  vain. 
I  During  several  weeks  the  aountry  remained 
without  a  government.     It  was  not  till  all  de- 
Tices  had  failed,  and  till  the  aspect  of  the 
House  of  Commons  became  threatening,  that 
:  the  King  gave  way.     The  Duke  of  Portland 
!  was    declared    first    lord    of   the    treasury. 
jfThurlow  was.  dismissed.     Fox  and  North  be- 
came secretaries  of  state,  with  power  ostensi- 
bly equal.    But  Fox  was  the  real  prime  min- 
ister. 

The  year  was  far  advanced  before  the  new 
arrangements  were  completed;  and  nothing 
very  important  was  done  during  the  remainder 
I  of  the  session.  Pitt,  now  seated  on  the  oppo- 
sition bench,  brought  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  a  second  time  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commons.  He  proposed  to 
add  to  the  house  at  once  a  hundred  county 
members  and  several  members  for  metrofK)!!- 
tan  districts,  and  to  enact  that  •very  borough 
of  which  an  election  committee  should  reiiort 
that  the  majority  of  voters  appear  to  be  cor- 
rupt, should  lose  the  franchise.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
votes  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

After  the  prorogation,  Pitt  visited  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  first  and  last  time.  His  travel- 
ling companion  was  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  who  had 
already  dlstinguiKhed  himself  in  parliament 
by  an  engaging  natural  eloquence,  set  off  by 
the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modulated 
of  human  voices,  and  whose  affectionate  heart, 
caressing  manners,  and  brilliant  wit,  made 
him  the  most  delightful  of  companions,  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce.  That  was  the  time  of  An- 
glomania in  France ;  and  at  Paris  the  son  of 
the  great  Chatham  was  absolutely  hunted  by 
men  of  letters  and  women  of  fashion,  and 
I  forced,  much  against  his  will,  into  political 
disputation.  One  remarkable  saying  which 
dropped  from  him  during  this  tour  has  been 
preserved.  A  French  gentleman  expressed 
some  surprise  at  the  immense  influence  which 
Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the  dice- 
box  and  the  turf,  exercised  over  the  English 
nation.  "  You  have  not,"  said  Pitt,  *•  been 
under  the  wand  of  the  magician." 

In   November   1783  the  parliament  met 
again.      The   government    had    irre»  'ible 
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itreDgth  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and| 
seemed   to  be  scarcely  less  strong  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was,  in  truth,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  dangers.    The  King  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  moment  at  which 
he  could  emancipate  himself  from  a  yoke 
which  galled  him  so  severely,  that  he  had 
more  than  once  seriously,  thought  of  retiring 
to  Hanoter;  and  the  King  was  scarcely  more 
eager  for  a  change  than  the  nation.     Fox  and 
North  had  committed  a  fatal  error.    They 
ought  to  have  known  that  coalitions  between 
parties  which  have  long  been  hostile,  can  suc- 
ceed only  when  the  wish  for  coalition  pervades 
the  lower  ranks  of  both.    If  the  leaders  unite 
before  there  is  any  disposition  to  union  among 
the  followers,  the  probability  is  that  there  will 
be  a  mutiny  in  both  camps,  and  that  the  two 
revolted  armies  will  make  a  truce  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  those  by 
whom  they  think  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 
Thus  it  was  in  1783.    At  the  beginning  of 
that  eventful,  year,  North  had  been  the  recog- 
Biaed  head  of  the  old  Tory  party,  which,  though 
lor  a  moment  ])ro8trated  by  the  disastrous 
iMue  of  the  American  war,  was  still  a  great 
power  in  the  State.    To  him  the  clergy,  the 
imiversities,  and  that  large  body  of  country 
gentlemen  whose  rallying  cry  was  '*  Church 
and  King,**  had  long  loolced  up  with  respect 
and  confidence.     Fox  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
heen  the  idol  of  the  WhigR,  and  of  the  whole 
body  of  Protestant  dissenters.     The  coalition 
at  once  alienated   the  most  zealous  Tories 
firom  North,  and  the  most  zealous  Whigs  from 
Fox.     The  university  of  Oxford,  wliich  had 
marked  its  if|)probation  of  Xorth^s  ortiiodoxy 
by  electing  him  chancellor,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  been,  during  two  and  twenty 
years,  at  war  with  the   Court,  were  equally 
disgusted.    Squires  and  rectors,  who  had  in- 
herited the  principles  of  the  cavaliers  of  the 
preceding  centur)*,  could  not  forgive  their  old 
leader  for  combining  with  disloyal  subjects  in 
order  to  put  a  force  on  the  sovereign.     The 
members  of  the  i^ill  of  Bights  Society  and  of 
the  Reform   Associations   were   enraged   by 
learning  that  their  favorite  orator  now  called 
the  great  champion  of  tyranny  and  corruption 
bit  noble  friend.    Two  great  multitudes  were 
at  once  lefl  without  any  head,  and  both  at 
ODce  turned  their  eyes  on  Pitt.    One  party  saw 
m  him  the  only  man  who  could  rescue  the 
King;  the  other  saw  in  him  the  only  man  who 
fould  purify  the  parliament.    He  was  sup- 
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ported  on  one  side  by  Archbishop  Markham, 
the  preacher  of  divine  right,  and  by  Jenkin- 
son,  the  captain  of  the  Praetorian  band  of  the 
King's  friends;  on  the  other  side  by  Jebb 
and  Priestley,  Sawbridge  and  Cartwright, 
Jack  Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke.  On  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  majority  were  un- 
broken ;  and  that  any  statesman  would  ven- 
ture to  brave  such  a  majority  was  thought 
impossible.  No  prince  of  the  Hanoverian 
line  had  ever,  under  any  provocation,  ven- 
tured to  appeal  from  the  representative  body 
to  the  constituent  body.  The  ministers, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  sullen  looks 
and  muttered  words  of  displeasure  with  which 
their  suggestions  were  received  in  the  closet, 
notwithstanding  the  roar  of  obloquy  which 
was  rising  louder  and  louder  every  day  from 
every  corner  of  the  island,  thought  themselves 
secure. 

Such  was  their  confidence  in  their  strength 
that,  as  soon  as  the  parliament  had  met,  they 
brought  forward  a  singularly  bold  and  origi- 
nal plan  for  the  government  of  the  British 
territories  in  Ihdia.  What  was  proposed  was 
that  the  whole  authority,  which  till  that  time 
had  been  exercised  over  those  territories  by 
the  East  India  Company,  should  be  transferred 
to  seven  commissioners,  who  were  to  be 
named  by  parliament,  and  were  not  to  be  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  most  intimate  personal 
friend  of  Fox,  was  to  be  chairman  of  this 
board,  and  the  eldest  son  of  North  was  to  be 
one  of  the  members. 

As  soon  as  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  were 
known,  all  the  hatred  which  the  coalition  had 
excited  burst  forth  with  an  astounding  explo- 
sion. The  question  which  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  have  been  coffsidered  as  paramount  to 
everj*  other  was,  whether  the  proposed  change 
was  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
thirty  millions  of  people  who  were  subject  to 
the  Company.  But  that  question  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  even  seriously  dit^cussed. 
Burke,  who,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  came,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  right 
point  of  view,  vainly  reminded  his  hearers  of 
that  mighty  population  whose  daily  rice  might 
depend  on  a  vote  of  the  British  parliament. 
He  spoke,  with  even  more  than  his  wonted 
power  of  thought  and  language,  about  the 
desolation  of  Kohilcund,  about  the  spoliation 
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of  Benares,  about  the  evil  policy  which  had 
suffered  the  tanks  of  the  CamBtic  to  (^  to 
ruin  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  contending  ])arties,  to  their  shame  it 
must  be  said,  would  listen  to  none  but  English 
topics.  Out  of  doors  the  cry  against  the 
ministry  was  almost  universal.  Town  and 
oountr}'  were  united. .  Corporations  exclaimed 
against  the  violation  of  the  charter  of  the 
greatest  corporation  in  the  realm.  Tories 
and  democrats  joined  in  pronouncing  the 
proposed  board  an  unconstitutional  body.  It 
was  to  consist  of  Fox's  nominees.  The  effect 
of  his  bill  was  to  give,  not  to  the  Crown,  but 
to  him  personally,  whether  in  office  or  in  op- 
position, an  enormous  power,  a  patronage 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  ])atronage  of 
the  Treasury  and  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to 
decide  the  elections  for  fifty  boroughs.  lie 
knew,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  hateful  alike  to 
King  and  people ;  and  he  had  devised  a  plan 
which  would  make  him  indei)endent  of  both. 
Some  nicknamed  him  Cromwell,  and  some 
Carlo  Khan.  Wilberforce,  with  his  usual 
felicity  of  expression,  and  with  very  unusual 
bitterness  of  feeling,  described  the  scheme  as 
the  genuine  offspring  of  the  coalition,  as 
marked  with  the  features  of  both  its  parents, 
the  corruption  of  one  and  the  violence  of  the 
other.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however, 
the  bill  was  supiM)rted  in  every  stage  by  great 
majorities,  was  rapidly  passed,  and  was  sent 
up  to  the  Lords.  To  the  general  astonish- 
ment, when  the  second  reading  was  moved  in 
the  upper  house  the  opposition  proposed  an 
adjournment,  and  carried  it  by  eighty-seven 
Yotes  to  seventy-nine.  The  cause  of  this 
strange  turn  of  fortune  was  soon  known. 
Pitt's  cousin,  Earl  Temple,  had  been  in  the 
royal  closet,  and  had  there  been  authorized 
to  let  it  be  known  thtt  his  Majesty  would 
conHJder  all  who  voted  for  the  bill  as  his  ene- 
mies. The  ignominious  commission  was  per- 
formed, and  instantly  a  troop  of  lords  of  the 
bedchamber,  of  bishops  who  wished  to  be 
translated,  and  of  Scotch  peers  who  wished 
to  be  re-elected,  made  haste  to  change  sides. 
On  a  later  day,  the  Lords  rejected  the  bill. 
Fox  and  North  were  immediately  directed  to 
send  their  seals  to  the  palace  by  their  under 
secretaries ;  and  Pitt  was  appointed  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  there  would 
be  an  immediate  dissolution.    But  Pitt  wisely 
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determined  to  give  the  pnblic  feeling  time  to 
gather  strength.  On  this  point  he  difbred 
from  his  kinsman  Temple.  The  confiequeiiee 
was,  that  Temple,  who  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  resigned  bit 
office  forty-eight  hours  after  he  had  accepted 
it,  and  thus  relieved  the  new  govemment 
from  a  great  load  of  unpopularity;  for  all 
men  of  sense  and  honor,  however  strong  miglit 
be  their  dislike  of  the  India  bill,  disapprored 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  bill  had  been 
thrown  out.  Temple  carried  away  with  Urn 
the  scandal  which  the  best  friends  of  the  new 
government  could  not  but  lament  The  fiune 
of  the  young  prime  minister  preserved  its 
whiteness.  He  could  declare  with  pnHset 
truth  that,  if  unconstitutional  machinatioiii 
had  been  employed,  he  had  been  no  party  to 
them. 

He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  difficnltiM 
and  dangers.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  indeed, 
he  had  a  majority ;  nor  could  any  orator  of 
the  opposition  in  that  assembly  be  considend 
as  a  match  for  Thurlow,  who  was  now  agui 
chancellor,  or  for  Camden,  who  cordially  ta|h 
I)orted  the  son  of  his  old  friend  ChathuL 
But  in  the  other  house  there  was  not  a  singfe 
eminent  speaker  among  the  official  men  who 
sat  round  Pitt.  His  most  useful  assiatnit 
was  Dundas,  who,  though  he  had  not  tVh 
quence,  had  sense,  knowledge,  readiness,  and 
boldness.  On  the  opposite  benches  wai  a 
powerful  majority,  led  by  Fox,  who  was  nqh 
ported  by  Burke,  North,  and  Sheridan.  The 
heart  of  the  young  minister,  stout  as  it 
almost  died  within  him.  He  could  not 
close  his  eyes  on  the  night  wbich  followed 
Temple's  resignation.  But,  whatever  hit  in- 
temal  emotions  might  be,  his  language  and 
deportment  indicated  nothing  but  unconqnei^ 
able  firmness  and  haughty  confidence  in  In 
own  powers.  His  contest  agoinst  the  HooM 
of  Commons  lasted  from  the  17th  of  Deoem 
her,  1783,  to  the  8th  of  March,  1784.  In 
sixteen  divisions  the  opposition  triumphed.)' 
Again  and  again  the  King  was  requested  to  [ 
dismiss  his  ministers.  But  he  was  determined ' 
to  go  to  Germany  rather  than  yield.  Pitt^ 
resolution  never  wavered.  The  cry  of  the 
nation  in  his  favor  became  vehement  and 
almost  furious.  Addresses  assuring  him  of 
public  support  came  up  daily  from  every  pnt 
of  the  kingdom.  The  freedom  of  the  eity  of 
London  was  presented  to  him  in  a  gold  booL 
He  went  in  state  to  receive  this  mark  of  di% 
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tinction.  He  was  sumptuously  ftasted  in 
Grocers'  Ilnll ;  and  the  sliopkccpers  of  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street  illuminated  their 
houses  in  his  honor.  These  thin{;s  could  not 
but  produce  an  effect  within  the  walls  of  par- 
liament. The  ranks  of  the  majority  began  to 
vaver ;  a  few  passed  over  to  the  enemy ; 
Bome  skulked  away ;  many  were  for  capitu- 
lating while  it  was  still  possible  to  capitulate 
with  the  honors  of  war.  Negotiations  wore 
opened  with  the  view  of  forming  an  adminis- 
tration on  a  wide  basis,  but  they  had  scarcely 
been  opened  when  they  were  closed.  The 
opposition  demanded,  as  a  preliminary  article 
of  the  treaty,  that  Pitt  should  resign  the 
treasury;  and  with  this  demand  Pitt  stead- 
fikstly  refused  to  comply.  While  the  contest 
was  raging,  the  clerkship  of  the  Pells,  a  sine- 
cure i}lace  for  life,  worth  three  thousand 
a-year,  and  tenable  with  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  became  vacant.  The  aj)point- 
ment  was  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  nobody  doubted  that  he  would  ap- 
point himself;  and  nobody  could  have  blamed 
him  if  he  liad  done  so ;  for  such  sinecure 
offices  had  always  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  enabled  a  few  men  of  emi- 
nent abilities  and  small  incomes  to  Ihre  with- 
out any  ])rufession,  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  state.  Pitt,  in  sj)ite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  gave  the 
Fells  to  his  father *s  old  adherent.  Colonel 
Barre,  a  man  distinguished  by  talent  and  elo- 
quence, but  poor  and  afHicted  with  Blindness. 
By  this  arrangement  a  pension  which  the 
Rockingham  administration  had  granted  to 
Barre  was  saved  to  the  public.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  stroke  of  ])olicy.  About 
treaties,  wars,  expeditions,  tariffs,  budgets, 
there  will  always  be  room  fur  dispute.  The 
policy  which  is  ap])lauded  by  half  the  nation 
may  be  condemned  by  the  other  half.  ]$ut 
pecuniary  disinterestedness  everybody  com- 
prehends. It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  who 
has  only  three  hundred  a-year  to  be  able  to 
show  that  he  considers  three  thousand  a-vear 
as  mere  dirt  beneath  his  feet,  when  compared 
witli  the  public  interest  and  the  ])ul)lic  esteem. 
Pitt  had  his  reward.  No  minister  was  ever 
more  rancorously  libelled  ;  but  even  when  he 
was  known  tube  overwhelmed  wiiii  debt,  when 
millions  were  passing  through  hi.s  hands,  when 
the  wealthiest  magnates  of  the  realm  were 
■oliciting  him  for  niarquisates  and  garters,  his 
THI&D  SKKIES.     LIVIXO  AGE.  2ol 
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bitterest  enemies  did  not  dare  to  accuse  him 
of  touching  unlawful  gain. 

At  length  the  hard-fought  fight  ended.  A 
final  remonstrance,  drawn  up  by  Lurke  with 
admirable  skill,  was  carried  on  the  8th  of 
March  by  a  single  vote  in  a  full  house.  Had 
the  experiment  been  repeated,  the  sup])ortcurs 
of  the  coalition  would  probably  have  l)een  in 
a  minority.  liut  the  sup])Iies  had  been  voted; 
the  mutiny  bill  had  been  passed ;  and  the 
parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  popular  constituent  bodies  all  over  the 
country  were  in  general  enthusiastic  on  the 
side  of  the  new  government.  A  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  supiK)rters  of  the  coalition  lost 
their  seats.  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
himself  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  His  young  friend, 
Wilberforce,  was  elected  knight  of  the  great 
shire  of  York,  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Fitzwilliams,  Cavendishes, 
Dundasses,  and  Saviles.  In  the  midst  of  such 
triumphs  Pitt  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  was  now  the  greatest  subject  that  England 
had  seen  during  many  generations.  He 
domineered  absolutely  over  the  cabinet,  and 
was  the  favorite  at  once  of  the  sovereign,  of 
the  parliament,  and  of  the  nation.  His  father 
had  never  been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpole,  nor 
Marlborough. 

This  narrative  has  now  reached  a  point, 
beyond  which  a  full  history  of  the  life  of  Pitt 
would  be  a  history  of  England,  or  rather  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  :  and  for  such  a  his- 
tory this  is  not  the  j)roper  place.  Here  a  very 
slight  sketch  must  suffice ;  and  in  that  sketch 
])rominence  will  be  given  to  such  j)oints  as 
may  enable  a  reader  who  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  general  course  of  events,  to  form  a 
just  notion  of  the  character  of  the  man  on 
whom  KO  much  depended. 

If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment 
of  Pitt's  merits  and  defects,  we  must  never 
forget  that  he  belonged  to  a  peculiar  class  of 
statesmen,  and  that  he  must  be  tried  bv  a 
j)eculiar  standard.  It  is  not  easy  to  comj)are 
him  fairlv  with  such  men  as  Ximenes  and 
Sully,  Ilichelieu  and  Oxenstiern,  John  Dc 
Witt  and  Warren  Hastings.  The  means  by 
wliich  those  politicians  governed  great  com- 
munities were  of  quite  a  different  kind  from 
those  which  ]*itt  was  under  the  necessitv  of 
emj)loying.  Some  talents,  which  they  never 
had  any  op])ortuuity  of  showing  that  they 
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posssessed,  were  developed  in  him  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  In  some  qualities,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  which  they  owe  a  large 
part  of  their  fame,  he  was  decidedly  their  in- 
ferior. They  transacted  business  in  their  clos- 
ets, or  at  boards  where  a  few  confidential 
councillors  sat.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  born  in 
an  age  and  in  a  country  in  which  parliament- 
ary government  was  comi)IeteIy  established ; 
his  whole  training  from  infancy  was  such  as 
fitted  Iiim  to  bear  a  part  in  parliamentary 
government ;  and  from  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood to  his  death,  all  the  powers  of  his  vigor- 
ous mind  were  almost  constantly  exerted  in 
the  work  of  parliamentary  government.  He 
accordingly  became  the  greatest  master  of  the 
whole  art  of  parliamentary  government  that 
has  ever  existed,  a  greater  than  Montague  or 
Walpole,  a  greater  than  his  father  Chatham 
or  his  rival  Fox,  a  greater  than-  either  of  his 
illustrious  successors  Canning  and  Peel. 

Parliamentary  government,  like  every  other 
contrivance  of  man,  has  its  advantages  and  its 
disadvantages.  On  the  advantages  there  is  no 
need  to  dilate.  Tiie  history  of  England 
during  the  hundred  and  seventy  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
came the  most  ])owerful  body  in  the  State,  her 
immense  and  still  growing  jjrospcrity,  her  free- 
dom, her  tranquility,  her  greatness  in  arts,  in 
sciences,  and  in  arms,  her  maritime  ascendency, 
the  marvels  of  her  public  credit,  her  American, 
her  African,  her  Australian,  her  Asiatic  empires 
Bufliciently  prove  the  excellence  of  her  institu- 
tions. But  those  institutions,  though  excellent, 
are  assuredly  not  perfect.  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment is  government  by  8])eaking.  In  such 
a  government,  the  power  of  speaking  is  the 
inost  highly  prized  of  all  the  qualities  which  a 
politician  can  possess ;  and  that  power  may 
exist,  in  the  highest  degree,  without  judg- 
ment, without  fortitude,  without  skill  in  read- 
ing the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of  the 
times,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  legislation  or  of  political  economy,  and 
without  any  skill  in  diplomacy  or  in  the 
administration  of  war.  Nay,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen that  those  very  intellectual  qualities  which 
give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  speeches  of  a 
public  man,  may  be  incompatible  with  the 
qualities  which  would  fit  him  to  meet  a  press- 
ing emergency  with  ]>romptitude  and  firmness. 
It  was  thus  with  Charles  Townshend.  It  was 
thus  with  Windham.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
listen  to  those  accomplished  and  ingenious 


orators.  But  in  a  perilous  crisis  they  would 
have  been  found  far  inferior  in  all  the  qualities 
of  ruiers  to  suet  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  talked  nonsense,  or  as  William  the  Silent, 
who  did  not  talk  at  all.  When  |>arliainentai7 
government  is  established,  a  Charles  Towns- 
hend or  a  Windham  will  almost  always  ex- 
ercise much  greater  influence  than  such  men 
as  the  great  Protector  of  England,  or  as  the 
founder  of  the  Batavian  commonwealth.  In 
such  a  government,  parliamentary  talent, 
though  quite  distinct  from  the  talents  of  a 
good  executive  or  judicial  officer,  will  be  a 
chief  qualification  for  executive  and  judicial 
office.  From  the  Book  of  Dignities  a  curious 
list  mi£;ht  be  made  out  of  chancellors  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  equity,  and  first  lords  of 
the  admiralty  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
navigation,  of  colonial  ministers  who  could  not 
repeat  the  names  of  the  colonies,  of  lords  of 
the  treasury  who  did  not  know  the  differenoe 
between  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  and  of 
secretaries  of  the  India  board  who  did  not 
know  whether  the  Mahrattas  were  Mahome- 
tans or  Hindoos.  On  these  grounds, 
persons,  incapable  of  seeing  more  than 
side  of  a  question,  ha\''e  pronounced  ])arli8- 
nipintary  government  a  positive  evil,  ond  have 
maintained  that  the  administration  would  be 
greatly  im])roved  if  the  power,  now  exercised 
by  a  large  assembly,  were  transferred  to  a 
single  ])erson.  Men  of  sense  will  probably 
think  the  remedy  very  much  worse  than  the 
disease,  and  will  be  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  small  gain  in  exchanging;  Charlet 
Townshend  and  Windham  for  the  prince  of 
the  peace,  or  the  poor  slave  and  dog  Steenie. 
Pitt  was  emphatically  the  man  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  the  type  of  his  class,  the 
minion,  the  child,  the  spoiled  child,  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  had  a  hereditary,  an  infantine  love. 
Through  his  whole  boyhood,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  never  out  of  his  thoughts,  or 
out  of  the  thoughts  of  his  instructors.  Re- 
citing at  his  father's  knee,  reading  Thucydidea 
and  Ciceri.  into  English,  analyzing  the  great 
Attic  spee>hes  on  the  Embassy  and  on  the 
Crown,  he  was  constantly  in  training  for  Che 
conflicts  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ue  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  at  twenty-one.  The  ability  which  be 
had  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons  rnada 
him  the  mosc  powerful  subject  in  Europe 
fore  he  was  twenty-five.    It  would 
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happy  for  himself  and  for  hie  country  if  his 
elevation  had  been  deferred.  Eij^ht  or  ten 
years,  during  which  he  would  have  had  leisure 
and  opportunity  for  rending  and  reflection,  for 
foreign  travel,  for  social  intercourse  and  free 
exchange  of  thought  on  equal  terms  with  a 
great  variety  of  companions,  would  have  sup- 
plied what,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  was 
wanting  to  his  ])owerful  intellect.  He  had  all 
the  knowledge  that  he  could  be  ex])ected  to 
have;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  knowledge  that  a 
man  can  acquire  while  he  is  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  all  the  knowledge  that  a  man  can 
acquire  when  he  is  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But  the 
atock  of  genei^al  information  which  he  brought 
from  college,  extraordinary  for  a  boy,  was  far 
inferior  to  what  Fox  possessed,  and  beggarly 
when  compared  with  the  massy,  the  splendid, 
the  various  treasures  laid  up  in  the  large  mind 
of  Burke.  After  Pitt  became  minister,  he 
had  no  leisure  to  learn  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  day  which  was 
passing  over  him.  What  was  necessary  for 
those  purposes  such  a  man  could  learn  with 
little  difHcultv.  He  was  surrounded  bv  ex- 
])erienced  and  able  public  servants.  He  could 
at  any  moment  command  their  best  assistance. 
From  the  stores  which  they  produced,  his 
vigorous  mind  rapidly  collected  the  materials 
for  a  good  parliamentary  case :  and  that  was 
enough.  Legislation  and  administration  were 
witli  him  secondary  matters.  To  the  work  of 
framing  statutes,  of  negotiating  treaties,  of 
organizing  fleets  and  armies,  of  sending  forth 
expeditions,  he  gave  only  the  leavings  of  his 
time  and  the  dregs  of  his  flne  intellect.  The 
strength  and  sap  of  his  mind  were  all  drawn 
in  a  different  direction.  It  was  when  the 
House  of  Commons  Mas  to  be  convinced  and 
persuaded  that  he  put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  estimate 
chiefly  from  tradition ;  for  of  all  the  eminent 
speakers  of  the  last  age,  Pitt  has  suffered 
most  from  the  reporters.  Even  while  he  was 
still  living,  critics  remarked  that  his  eloquence 
could  not  be  preserved,  that  he  must  be  heard 
to  be  appreciated.  They  more  than  once  ap- 
plied to  him  the  sentence  in  which  Tacitus  de- 
scribes the  fate  of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric 
was  admired  in  the  Augustan  age  :  "  ilaterii 
-canorum  illud  ct  profluens  cum  ipso  simul 
czstinctum  est."  There  is,  however,  abundant 
tvidence  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  Pitt 


the  talents  of  a  great  orator ;  and  those  tal- 
ents had  been  developed  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner;  first  by  his  education,  and  secondly 
by  the  high  ofliciul  position  to  which  he  rose 
early,  and  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  public  life. 

At  his  flrst  appearance  in  parliament  he 
showed  himself  superior  to  all  his  contempora- 
ries  in  command  of  language.  He  could  pour 
forth  a  long  succession  of  round  and  stately 
pei-iods,  without  premeditation,  without  ever 
l)ausing  for  a  word,  without  ever  repeating  a 
word,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clearness,  and  with 
a  pronunciation  so  articulate  that  not  a  letter 
was  slurred  over.  He  had  less  amplitude  of 
mind  and  less  richness  of  imagination  than 
Burke,  less  ingenuity  than  Windham,  less  wit 
than  Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery  of  dialec- 
tical fence,  and  less  of  that  highest  sort  of 
eloquence  which  consists  of  reason  and  pas- 
sion fused  together,  than  Fox.  Yet  the  al- 
most unanimous  judgment  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  that  remark- 
able race  of  men,  ]>laced  Pitt,  as  a  s])eaker, 
above  Burke,  above  Windham,  above  Sheri- 
dan, and  not  below  Fox.  His  declamation 
was  copious,  polished,  and  splendid.  In  power 
of  sarcasm  he  was  probably  not  surpassed  by 
any  s])eaker,  ancient  or  modern  ;  and  of  this 
formidable  weapon  he  made  merciless  use. 
In  two  parts  of  the  oratorical  art  which  are 
of  the  highest  value  to  a  minister  of  state  he 
was  singularly  expert.  No  man  knew  better 
how  to  be  luminous  or  how  to  be  obscure. 
When  he  wished  himself  to  be  understood  he 
never  failed  to  miike  himself  understood.  He 
could  with  ease  present  to  his  audience,  not 
perhaps  an  exact  and  profound,  but  a  clear, 
popular,  and  plausible  view  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  c(»mplicated  subject.  Nothing 
was  out  of  place;  nothing  was  forgotten; 
minute  details,  dates,  sums  of  money,  were 
all  faithful !y  j)reserved  in  his  memory.  Even 
intricate  questions  of  finance,  when  explained 
by  him,  seemed  clear  to  the  plainest  man 
among  his  hearers.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  explicit — and  no  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  always  wishes  to 
be  explicit — he  had  a  marvellous  power  of 
saying  nothing  in  language  which  left  on  his 
audience  the  impression  that  he  had  said  a 
great  deal.  He  was  at  once  the  only  man 
who  could  open  a  budget  without  notes,  and 
the  ^nly  man  who,  as  Windham  said,  could 
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speak  that  most  elaborately  evasive  and  un- 
meaning of  human  compositions,  a  King's 
speech,  mrithout  premeditation. 

The  effect  of  oratory  will  always,  to  a  great 
extent,  depend  on  the  character  of  the  orator. 
There  perhaps  never  were  two  speakers  whose 
eloquence  had  more  of  what  may  be  called 
the  race,  more  of  the  flavor  imparted  by  moral 
qualities,  than  Fox  and  Pitt.  The  speeches 
of  Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  their  charm  to 
that  warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  that  sym- 
pathy  witli  human  suffering,  that  admiration 
for  every  thing  great  and  beautiful,  and  that 
hatred  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  which  interest 
and  delight  us  even  in  the  most  defective  re- 
])ort8.  No  person,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
hear  Pitt  without  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man 
of  high,  intrepid,  and  commanding  spirit, 
proudly  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  of 
his  own  intellectual  superiority,  incapable  of 
the  low  vices  of  fear  and  envy,  but  too  prone 
to  feel  and  to  show  disdain.  Pride,  indeed, 
pervaded  the  whole  man,  was  written  in  the 
harsh,  rigid  lines  of  his  face,  was  marked  by 
the  way  in  wiiich  he  walked,  in  which  he  sat, 
in  which  he  stood,  and,  above'all,  in  which  he 
bowed.  Such  pride,  of  course,  inflicted  many 
wounds.  It  mav  confidentlv  be  affirmed  that 
there  cannot  be  found,  in  all  the  ten  thousand 
invectives  written  against  Fox,  a  word  indicat- 
ing that  his  demeanor  had  ever  made  a  single 
personal  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
men  of  note  who  had  been  partial  to  Pitt, 
*and  who  to  the  last  continued  to  a])])rove  his 
public  conduct  and  to  support  his  administra- 
tion, Cumberland,  for  example,  Boswell,  and 
Matthias,  were  so  much  irritated  bv  the  con- 
tem])t  with  which  he  treated  them,  that  they 
complained  in  print  of  their  wrongs.  But  his 
pride,  though  it  made  him  bitterly  disliked  by 
individuals,  inspired  the  great  body  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  parliament  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  respect  and  confidence.  They  took 
him  at  his  own  valuation.  They  saw  that  his 
self-esteem  was  not  that  of  an  upstart,  who 
was  drunk  with  good  luck  and  with  applause, 
and  who,  if  fortune  turned,  would  sink  from 
arro|pnncc  into  abject  humility.  It  was  that 
of  the  magnanimous  man  so  finely  described 
by  Aristotle  in  the  Kthics,  of  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  worthy  of  great  things,  being 
in  truth  worthy.  It  sprang  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  and 
was  never  ao  conspicuously  displayed  as  i||  the 
midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would 
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have  unnerved  and  bowed  down  any  ordinary 
mind.  It  was  closely  connected,  too,  with  an 
ambition  which  had  no  mixture  of  low  cupid- 
ity. There  was  something  noble  in  the  cyni- 
cal disdain  with  which  the  mighty  minister 
scattered  riches  and  titles  to  right  and  lefk 
among  those  who  valued  them,  while  he 
spumed  them  out  of  his  own  way.  Poor  him- 
self, he  was  surrounded  by  friends  on  whom 
he  had  bestowed  three  thousand,  six  thousand, 
ten  thousand  a-year.  Plain  Mister  himself 
he  had  made  more  lords  than  any  three  min- 
isters that  had  preceded  him.  The  garter,  for 
which  the  first  dukes  in  the  kingdom  were 
contending,  was  repeatedly  offered  to  him,  and 
offered  in  vain. 

The  correctness  of  his  ])rivate  life  added 
much  to  the  dignity  of  his  public  character. 
In  the  relations  of  son,  brother,  uncle,  master, 
friend,  his  conduct  was  exemplary.  In  the 
small  circle  of  his  intimate  associations,  he 
was  amiable,  affectionate,  even  playful.  They 
loved  him  sincerely;  they  regretted  him  long; 
and  thev  would  hardiv  admit  that  hewho  woa 
so  kind  and  gentle  with  them,  could  be  stem 
and  iiaughty  with  others.  He  indulged,  in- 
deed, somewhat  too  freely  in  wine,  which  he 
had  early  been  directed  to  take  as  a  medicine, 
and  which  use  had  made  a  necessary  of  life 
to  him.  But  it  was  very  seldom  that  any 
indication  of  undue  excess  could  be  detected 
in  his  tones  or  gestures ;  and,  in  truth,  two 
bottles  of  port  were  little  more  to  him  than 
two  dishes  of  tea.  He  had,  when  he  was  first 
introduced  into  the  clubs  of  Saint  Zhmti 
Street,  shown  a  strong  taste  for  play;  but  he 
had  the  prudence  and  the  resolution  to  stop 
before  this  taste  had  acquired  the  strength  of 
hnbit.  From  the  ])assion  which  generally  ex- 
ercises the  most  tyrannical  dominion  over  the 
young  he  possessed  an  immunity,  which  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  his  tempera- 
ment, and  partly  to  his  situation.  His  con- 
stitution was  feeble:  he  was  very  shy;  and 
he  was  very  busy.  The  strictness  of  hia 
morals  funiished  such  buffoons  as  Peter  Pin- 
dnr  and  Captain  Morris  with  an  inexhaustible 
theme  for  merriment  of  no  verv  delicate  kind. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class  of 
Englishmen  could  not  see  the  joke.  They 
warmly  praised  the  young  statesman  for  com- 
manding his  passions,  and  for  covering  his 
frailties,  if  he  had  frailties,  with  decorous  ob- 
scurity, and  would  have  been  ver)*  far  indeed 
from  thinking  better  of  him  if  he  had  vindi- 
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cated  himself  from  the  taunts  of  his  enemies 
by  taking  under  his  protection  a  Nancy  Par- 
cons  or  a  Marianne  Clark. 

No  part  of  the  immense  popularity  which 
Pitt  long  enjoyed  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
eulogies  of  wits  and  poets.  It  might  have 
been  naturally  expected  that  a  man  of  genius, 
of  learning,  of  taste,  an  orator  whose  diction 
iK'as  often  compared  to  that  of  Tully,  the 
representative,  too,  of  a  great  university, 
iK'ould  have  taken  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  be- 
friending eminent  writers,  to  whatever  politi- 
cal party  they  might  have  belonged.  The 
love  of  literature  had  induced  Augustus  to 
heap  benefits  on  Pompeinus,  Somcfs  to  be  the 
protector  of  nonjurors,  Ilarley  to  make  the 
fortunes  of  Whigs.  But  it  could  not  move 
Pitt  to  show  any  favor  even  to  Pittites.  He 
was  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that,  in  gen- 
eral, poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  ought  to 
be  suffered,  like  calico  and  cutlery,  to  find 
their  proper  price  in  the  market,  and  that  to 
teach  men  of  letters  to  look  habifually  to  the 
state  for  their  recompense,  is  bad  for  the  state 
and  bad  for  letters.  Assuredly  nothing  can 
be  mord  absurd  or  mischievous  than  to  waste 
the  public  money  in  bounties,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  people  who  ought  to  be  weighing 
out  grocery  or  measuring  out  drapery,  to  write 
bad  or  middling  books.  But,  though  the 
sound  rule  is  that  authors  should  be  left  to  be 
remunerated  by  their  readers,  there  will,  in 
every  generation,  be  a  fev^  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  To  distinguish  these  special  cases  from 
the  masses,  is  an  employment  well  worthy  of 
the  faculties  of  a  great  and  accomplished 
ruler;  and  Pitt  would  assuredly  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  finding  such  cases.  While 
he  was  in  power,  the  greatest  philologist  of 
tlie  age,  his  own  contemporary  at  Cambridge, 
was  reduced  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  low- 
est literar}'  drudgery,  and  to  spend  in  writing 
squilM  for  the  Morning  Chronicle  years  to 
which  we  might  have  owed  an  all  but  perfect 
text  of  the  whole  tragic  and  comic  drama  of 
Athens.  The  greatest  historian  of  the  age 
forced  by  poverty  to  leave  his  country,  com- 
pleted his  immortal  work  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman.  The  political  heterodoxy  of 
Porson,  and  the  religious  heterodoxy  of  Gil)- 
bon,  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence  of 
the  minister  by  whom  those  eminent  men 
were  neglected.  But  there  were  other  cases 
ill  which  no  such  excuse  could  l)c  set  u]). 
fieuoely  had  Pitt  obtained  possession  of  un- 


bounded power,  when  an  aged  writer  of  the 
highest  eminence,  who  had  made  very  little 
by  his  writings,  and  who  was  sinking  into  the 
grave  under  a  load  of  infirmities  and  sorrows, 
wanted  fire  or  six  hundred  pounds  to  enable 
him,  during  the  winter  or  two  which  might 
still  remain  to  him,  to  draw  his  breath  more 
easily  in  the  soft  climate  of  Italy.  Not  a 
farthing  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  before 
Christmas  the  author  of  the  English  Diction- 
ary and  of  the  lives  of  the  poets,  had  gasped 
his  last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of 
Fleet  Street.  A  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Johnson  appeared  the  Task,  incomparably 
the  best  poem  that  any  Englishman  then  liv- 
ing had  produced — a  ])oem,  too,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  excite  in  a  well-constituted  mind, 
a  feeling  of  esteem  and  compassion  for  the 
poet,  a  man  of  genius,  and  virtue,  whose 
means  were  scantv,  and  whom  the  most  cruel 
of  all  the  calamities  incident  to  humanity  had 
made  incapable  of  supporting  himself  by 
vigorous  and  sustained  exertion.  Nowhere 
had  Chatham  been  ])raised  with  more  enthu- 
siasm, or  in  verse  more  worthy  of  the  subject, 
than  in  the  Task.  The  son  of  Chatham,  how- 
ever, contented  himself  with  reading  and  ad- 
miring the  book,  and  left  the  author  to  starve. 
The  pension  which,  long  after,  enabled  poor 
Cowper  to  close  his  melancholy  life,  unmo- 
lested by  duns  and  bailiffs,  was  obtained  for 
him  by  the  strenuous  kindness  of  Lord  Si)en- 
cer.  What  a  contrast  between  tho  way  in 
which  Pitt  acted  towards  Johnson,  and  the 
way  in  which  Lord  Grey  acted  towards  his 
political  enemy  Scott,  when  Scott,  worn  out 
by  misfortune  and  disease,  was  advised  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  Italian  air !  What  a  con- 
Irast  between  the  way  in  which  Pitt  acted  to- 
wards Cowper,  and  the  way  in  which  Burke, 
a  poor  man  and  out  of  place,  acted  towards 
Crabbe !  Even  Dundas,  who  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  literary  taste,  and  was  content  to 
be  considered  as  a  hard-headed  and  somewhat 
coarse  man  of  business,  was,  when  compared 
with  his  eloquent  and  classically  educated 
friend,  a  Miecenas  or  a  Leo.  Dundas  made 
liurns  an  exciseman,  with  seventy  ])0und8  a- 
year;  and  this  was  more  than  Pitt,  during  his 
long  tenure  of  power,  did  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  letters.  Even  those  who  may  think 
that  it  is,  in  general,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  reward  literar)'  merit,  will 
hardly  deny  that  a  government,  which  has 
much  lucrative  church  preferment  in  its  gif^, 
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is  bound,  in  distributing  thnt  preferment,  not 
to  overlook  divines  whose  writings  have  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt 
that  he  lay  under  any  such  obligation.  All 
the  theological  works  of  the  numerous  bishops 
whom  he  made  and  translated  nre  not,  when 
put  together,  worth  fifty  pages  of  the  HorsB 
Paulinse,  of  the  Natural  Theology,  or  of  the 
Views  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  But 
on  Paley  the  all-powerful  minister  never  be- 
stowed the  smallest  benefice.  Artists  Pitt 
treated  as  contemptuously  as  writers.  For 
painting  he  did  simply  nothing.  Sculptors, 
who  had  been  selected  to  execute  monuments 
voted  by  parliament,  had  to  haunt  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  treasury  during  many  years 
before  they  could  obtain  a  farthing  from  him. 
One  of  them,  after  vainly  soliciting  the  minis- 
ter for  payment  during  fourteen  years,  had 
the  courage  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
King,  and  thus  obtained  tardy  and  ungracious 
justice.  Architects  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  em])Ioy  ;  and  the  worst  that  could  be  found 
seemed  to  have  been  employed.  Not  a  single 
fine  public  building  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
style  was  erected  during  his  long  administra- 
tion. It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  no 
ruler  whose  abilities  and  attainments  would 
bear  any  comparison  with  his  has  ever  shown 
such  cold  disdain  for  what  is  excellent  in  arts 
and  letters. 

His  first  administration  lasted  seventeen 
years.  That  long  period  is  divided  by  a 
strongly  marked  line  into  two  almost  exactly 
equal  parts.  The  first  ])art  ended  and  the  sec- 
ond began  in  the  autumn  of  1792.  Through- 
out both  parts  Pitt  displayed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader. 
During  the  first  part  he  was  a  fortunate,  and, 
in  many  respects,  a  skilful  administrator. 
With  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter during  the  second  part  he  was  altogether 
incapable  of  contending :  but  his  eloquence 
and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  tactics  of  the 
House  of  Commons  concealed  his  incapacity 
from  the  multitude. 

The  eight  years  wliich  followed  the  general 
election  of  178-1  were  as  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous as  any  eight  years  in  the  whole  history 
of  England.  Neighboring  nations  which  had 
lately  been  in  arms  against  her,  and  which 
liad  flattered  themselves  that,  in  losing  her 
American  colonies,  she  had  lost  a  chief  source 
of  her  wealth  and  of  her  power,  saw,  with 


wonder  and  vexation,  that  ahe  was  more 
wealthy  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Her 
trade  increased.  Her  manufactures  flouriahed. 
Her  exchequer  was  full  to  overflowiDg.  Very 
idle  apprehensions  were  generally  entertained 
that  the  public  debt,  though  much  less  than  a 
third  of  the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with  eaae^ 
would  be  found  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of 
the  nation.  Those  apprehensions  might  not 
])erhaps  have  been  easily  quieted  by  reason. 
But  Pitt  quieted  them  by  a  juggle.  He  sui^ 
ceeded  in  pursuading  first  himself,  and  then 
the  whole  nation,  his  opponents  included,  that 
a  new  sinking  fund,  which,  so  far  as  it  differed 
from  former  sinking  funds,  differed  for  the 
worst,  would,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious 
power  of  propagation  belonging  to  money,  put 
into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great 
sums  not  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax- 
payer. The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger 
which  was  no  danger,  hailed  with  delight  and 
boundless  confidence  a  remedy  which  was  no 
remedy.  The  minister  was  almost  universally 
extolled  as  the  greatest  of  financiers.  Mean- 
while both  the  branches  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  found  that  England  was  as  formida- 
ble an  antagonist  as  she  had  ever  been. 
France  had  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  Hol- 
land to  vassalage.  But  England  interposed. 
and  France  receded.  Spain  interrupted  by 
violence  the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  the 
regions  near  the  Oregon.  But  England 
armed,  and  Spain  receded.  Within  the  island 
there  was  profound  tranquility.  The  King 
was,  for  the  first  time,  popular.  During  the 
twenty-three  years  which  had  followed  his  ae- 
i  cession  he  had  not  been  loved  by  his  subjects. 
His  domestic  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But 
it  was  generally  thought  that  the  good  quali- 
ties by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  private 
life  were  wanting  to  his  political  character. 
As  a  sovereign,  he  was  resentful,  unforgiving, 
stubborn,  cunning.  Under  his  rule  the  country 
had  sustained  cruel  disgraces  and  disasters ; 
and  every  one  of  those  disgraces  and  disasters 
was  imputed  to  his  strong  antipathies,  and  to 
his  perverse  obstinacy  in  the  wrong.  One 
statesman  after  another  complained  that  he 
had  been  induced  by  royal  caresses,  entreaties* 
and  promises,  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  a  difficult  conjuncture,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  he  had,  not  without  sullying  his  fame 
and  alienating  his  best  friends,  served  the  turn 
for  which  he  was  wanted,  his  ungrateful  mas- 
ter began  to  intrigue  against  him,  and  to  can- 
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TBM  against  him.  Grenville,  Kockingham, 
Chatham,  men  of  widely  different  characters 
but  all  three  upright  and  high-spirited,  agreed 
in  thinking  that  the  Prince  under  whom  they 
had  successively  held  the  highest  place  in  the 
gOTernment,  was  one  of  the  most  insincere  of 
mankind.  His  confidence  was  reposed,  they 
said,  not  in '  those  known  and  responsible 
odunsellors  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the 
seals  of  office,  but  in  secret  advisers  who  stole 
up  the  back  stairs  into  his  closet.  In  parlia- 
ment, his  ministers,  while  defending  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  in 
front,  were  perpetually,  at  his  instigation,  as- 
sailed on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  bv  a  vile 
band  of  mercenaries  who  called  themselves  his 
friends.  These  men,  constantly,  while  in  pos- 
session of  lucrative  places  in  his  service,  spoke 
and  voted  against  bills  which  he  had  author- 
ized the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  or  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  bring  in.  But  from  the  day  in 
which  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs 
there  was  an  end  of  secret  influence.  His 
haughty  and  aspiring  spirit  was  not  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  show  of  power.  Any 
attempt  to  undermine  him  at  court,  any 
mutinous  movement  among  his  followers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  certain  to  be  at 
once  put  down.  'He  had  only  to  tender  his 
resignation ;  and  he  could  dictate  his  own 
terms.  For  he,  and  he  alone,  stood  between 
the  King  and  the  coalition.  He  was  there- 
fore little  less  than  mayor  of  the  palace.  The 
nation  loudly  applauded  the  King  for  having 
the  wisdom  to  re])osc  oitirc  confidence  in  so 
excellent  a  minister.  His  Majesty's  private 
virtues  now  began  to  ])roduce  their  full  effect. 
He  was  generally  regarded  as  the  model  of  a 
rcspectal)le  country  gentleman,  honest,  good- 
natured,  sober,  religious.  He  rose  early  :  he 
dined  temperately:  he  was  strictly  faithful  to 
bis  wife :  he  never  missed  church  :  and  at 
cliurch  he  never  missed  a  response.  His 
people  heartily  prayed  that  he  might  long 
reign  over  ihem  ;  and  they  prayed  the  more 
heartily,  because  his  virtues  were  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  lived  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition. 

How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  ])ublic 
mind,  appeared  signally  on  one  great  occasion. 
In  the  autumn  of  1788  the  King  became 
insane.  The  opposition,  eager  for  office,  com- 
mitted the  great  indiscretion  of  asserting  that 
the  heir  apparent  had,  by  the  fundamental 


laws  of  England,  a  right  to  be  Kegent  with 
the  full  powers  of  royalty.  Pitt,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  it  to  be  the  constitutional 
doctrine  that,  when  a  sovereign  is,  by  reason 
of  infancy,  disease,  or  absence,  incapable  of 
exercising  the  royal  functions,  it  belongs  to  , 
the  estates  of  the  realm  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  vicegerent,  and  with  what  portion' 
of  the  executive  authority  such  vicegerent 
shall  be  intrusted.  A  long  and  violent  con- 
test followed,  in  which  Pilt  was  supported  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  during  the  first  months  of  his 
administration.  Tories  with  one  voice  ap- 
plauded him  for  defending  the  sick-bed  of  a 
virtuous  and  unhappy  sovereign  against  a  dis- 
loyal faction  and  an  undutiful  son.  Not  a 
few  Whigs  ap])laudi;d  him  for  asserting  the 
authority  of  parliaments  and  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine 
which  seemed  to  have  too  much  affinity  with 
the  servile  theory  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right.  The  middle  class,  always  zealous  on 
the  side  of  decency  and  the  domestic  virtues, 
looked  forward  with  dismay  to  a  reign  resem- 
bling that  of  Charles  H.  The  palace,  which 
had  now  been,  during  thirty  years,  the  pattern 
of  an  English  home,  would  be  a  public  nui- 
sance, a  school  of  profligacy.  To  the  good 
King's  repast  of  mutton  and  lemonade,  dis- 
patched at  three  o'clock,  would  succeed  mid- 
night banquets,  from  which  the  guests  would 
be  carried  home  speechless.  To  the  backgam- 
mon board  at  which  the  good  King  played  for 
a  little  silver  with  biscquerries,  would  succeed 
faro  tables,  from  which  young  patricians  who 
had  sat  down  rich  would  rise  up  beggars. 
The  drawing-room,  from  which  the  frown  of 
the  Queen  had  repelled  a  whole  generation 
of  frail  beauties,  would  now  be  again  wliat  it 
had  been  in  the  davs  of  Barbara  Palmer  and 
Louisa  de  Querouaile.  Nay,  severely  as  the 
public  reprobated  the  Prince's  many  illicit  at- 
tachments, his  one  virtuous  attachment  was 
rej)robated  more  severely  still.  Even  in  grave 
and  ])ious  circles  his  Protestant  mistresses 
gave  less  scandal  than  his  Popish  wife.  That 
he  must  be  Regent  nobody  ventured  to  deny. 
But  he  and  his  friends  were  so  unpopular  that 
Pitt  could,  with  general  approbation,  propose 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Jtegent  by  restric- 
tions to  which  it  would  have  l)een  im])08sible 
to  subject  a  prince  beloved  and  trusted  by  the 
country.  Some  interested  men,  fully  expec-- 
ing  a  change  of  administration,  went  over  to 
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the  opposition.  But  the  majority,  purified  by  •  of  France,  after  an  inteiral  of  a  hundred  and 
the«e  de.'^ertion^,  closed  its  ranks,  and  pre- '  seventy-four  years,  met  at  Versailles, 
sented  a  more  firm  arrav  than  ever  to  the ;  The  nature  of  the  great  Revolution  whidi 
enemy.  In  every  division  Pitt  was  victorious. '  followed  was  long  ver}'  imperfectly  onderatood 
When  at  length,  after  a  stormy  interregnum  of  in  this  country.  Burke  saw  much  further 
three  months,  it  was  announced,  on  the  ver}'  eve  than  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  whaterer 
ofthe  inauguration  of  the  Kegent,  that  the  Ring  his  sagacity  descried  was  refracted  and  dift- 
was  Itimself  again,  the  nation  was  wild  with  colored  by  his  passions  and  his  imagination. 
delight.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  More  than  three  years  elapsed  before  the 
his  Majesty  resumed  his  functions,  a  spontan-  principles  of  the  English  administration  un- 
eous  illumination,  the  most  general  that  had  derwent  an^- material  change.  Xothingcould 
ever  been  seen  in  England,  brightened  the  as  yet  be  milder  or  more  strictly  constitutional 
whole  vast  space  from  Highgaie  to  Tooting,  [  than  the  minister's  domestic  policy.  Xol  a 
and  from  Hammersmith  to  Greenwich.  On  single  act  indicating  an  arbitrar}*  temper  or  a 
the  day  on  which  he  returned  thanks  in  the '  jealousy  of  the  people  could  be  imputed  to 
cathedral  of  his  capital,  all  the  horses  and  car-  him.  He  had  never  applied  to  parliament 
riages  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London  were  for  any  extraordinvy  powers.  He  had  never 
too  few  for  the  multitpdes  which  flocked  to  used  with  harshness  the  ordinary'  powers  in* 
see  him  ])ass  through  the  streets.  A  second  ^  trusted  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive 
illumination  followed,  which  was  even  superior  government.  Not  a  single  state  prosecution 
to  the  first  in  magnificence.  Pitt  with  ditfi- '  which  would  even  now  be  called  oppreaaive 
culty  escaped  from  the  tumultuous  kindness  had  been  Instituted  by  him.  Indeed,  the 
of  an  innumerable  multitude,  which  insisted  only  oppressive  state  prosecution  instituted 
on  drawing  his  coach  from  St.  Paul's  church-  during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  administr^ 
yard  to  Lowning  Street.  This  was  the  tion  was  that  of  Stockdale,  which  ii  to  be 
moment  at  which  his  fame  and  fortune  may  '  attributed,  not  to  the  government,  but  to  the 
be  said  to  have  reached  the  zenith.  His  in-  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  In  office,  Pitt  had 
fluence  in  tlie  closet  was  as  great  as  that  of  redeemed  the  pledges  which  he  bad,  at  fail 
Carr  or  Viliiers  had  been.  His  dominion  over  .  entrance  into  public  llfe.<  given  to  the  anf^ 
the  parliament  was  more  absolute  than  that  porters  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  had,  in 
of  Walpole  or  Pelham  had  been.  He  was  at  ITSo,  brought  forward  a  judicious  plan  for  the 
the  same  time  as  high  in  the  favor  of  the  pop-  improvement  of  the  representative  ayateiBy 
ulace  as  ever  Wilkes  or  Sachcverell  had  been,  and  had  prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to 
Nothing  did  more  to  raise  his  character  than  refrain  from  talking  against  that  plan,  but  to 
his  noble  poverty.  It  was  well  known  that,  recommend  it  to  the  houses  in  a  speech  firom 
if  he  had  been  dismissed  from  office  after  the  throne.*  This  attempt  failed :  bufe  there 
more  than  five  years  of  boundless  power,  he  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  French  Revc^ 
would  hardly  have  carried  out  with  him  a  sum  .  lution  had  not  produced  a  violent  reaction  of 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  set  of  chambers  in  ;  public  feeling,  Pitt  would  have  performed, 
which,  he  cheerfully  declared,  he  meant  to  with  little  difficulty  and  no  danger,  that  gml 
resume  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  ad-  ^  work,  which  at  a  later  period.  Lord  Grey 
mirers,  liowever,  were  by  no  means  disposed  ,  could  accomplish  only  by  means  which  for  a 
to  suffer  him  to  depend  on  daily  toil  for  his  time  loosened  the  ver}'  foundations  of  the 
daily  bread.  The  voluntary  contributions  commonwealth.  When  the  atrocities  of  the 
which  were  awaiting  his  acceptance  in  the  city  slave  trade  were  first  brought  under  the 
of  London  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  sideration  of  parliament,  no  abolitionist 
him  a  rich  man.  But  it  may  be  doubted  more  zealous  than  Pitt.  When  sickness  pre- 
whether  hi««  haughty  spirit  would  have  stooped  vented  Wilherforce  from  appearing  in  puhiie, 
to  accop:  a  provision  so  honorably  earned  and  his  place  was  most  efficiently  supplied  by  his 
so  honorably  be  stowed.  friend   the   minister.     A  humane  bill,  which 

To  J.uch  a  height  of  power  and  glory  had       ,  j,.,,  ^^  .,^,,^  ^.:.,,  ^..,5^.,^  ^^e  King  opened  the 
this  extraordinarv  man  r.sen   at  twentv-nine   -.— i-.n  - 1' IT*' ct.ciu  !■.•.!  wi:h  an  n<^urance,  that 

Years  of  aije.     And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  "'•  ^i'lr^y  ''T'"-'  »"''"^i''y  •^'■nour  in  every  meaa- 

^  V  1  i-  t  •         t  'iri'  «*ijr«.-ii  i-i.ui'i  wvA  I'.'  -^ocun?  the  true  nnncipws 

turn.     Only  ten   days  after   the  tnumphani  ..nh..,-..i:.:i:ii!i..,..    Tit.-e  wof.U  were  ai  the  fine 

procession  to  St.  Paul's,  the  States-General  uu.itrjtci-J  to  n»rer  to  ritt's  Keform  Bill. 
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mitigated  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
was,  in  1778,  carried  by  the  eloquence  and 
determined  spirit  of  Pitt,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  some  of  his  own  colleagues ;  and 
it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  to  his 
honor  that,  in  order  to  carry  that  bill,  he  kept 
the  houses  sitting,  in  spite  of  many  murmurs, 
long  after  the  business  of  the  government  had 
been  done,  and  the  appropriation  act  passed. 
In  1791  he  cordially  concurred  with  Fox  in 
maintaining  the  sound  constitutional  doctrine, 
that  an  impeachment  is  not  terminated  by  a 
dissolution.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
the  two  great  rivals  contended  side  by  side  in 
a  far  more  important  cause.  They  are  fairly 
entitled  to  divide  the  high  honor  of  having 
added  to  our  statute-book  the  inestimable  law 
which  places  the  liberty  of  the  press  under 
the  protection  of  juries.  On  one  occasion, 
and  one  alone,  Pitt,  during  the  first  half  of 
his  long  administration,  acted  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  Whig.  In  the 
debate  on  the  test  act,  he  stooped  to  gratify 
the  master  whom  he  served,  the  university 
which  lie  represented,  and  the  great  body  of 
G]erg}'men  and  country  gentlemen  on  whose 
sup])ort  he  rested,  by  talking,  with  little 
heartiness,  indeed,  and  with  no  asperity,  the 
language  of  a  Tory.  With  this  single  excep- 
tion, liis  conduct  from  the  end  of  1783  to  the 
f  middle  of  1792  was  that  of  an  honest  friend 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Xor  did  any  thing  during  that  period  in- 
dicate that  he  loved  war,  or  harbored  nnv 
malevolent  feeling  against  any  neighboring 
nation.  Those  French  writers  who  have  rej)- 
resented  him  as  a  Hannibal  swtrn  in  child- 
hood by  his  father  to  bear  eternal  hatred  to 
France,  as  having,  by  mysterious  intrigues 
and  lavish  bribes,  instigated  the  leading  Jac- 
obins to  commit  those  excesses  which  dishon- 
ored the  Revolution,  as  having  been  the  real 
author  of  the  first  coalition,  know  nothing  of 
hit  character  or  of  his  history.  So  far  was 
he  irom  being  a  deadly  enemy  to  France, 
that  his  laudable  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
closer  connection  with  that  countr)*  by  means 
of  a  wise  and  liberal  treaty  of  commerce, 
brought  on  him  the  severe  censure  of  the 
opposition.  He  was  told  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  was  a  degenerate  son,  and 
that  his  partiality  for  the  hereditary  foes  of 
our  island  was  enough  to  make  his  great 
fkther's  bones  stir  under  the  pavement  of  the 
Abbey. 
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And  this  man,  whose  name,  if  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  die  in  1792,  would  now 
have  been  associated  with  peace,  with  free- 
dom, with  philanthropy,  with  temperate  re- 
form, with  mild  and  constitutional  adminis- 
tration, lived  to  associate  his  name  with 
arbitrary  government,  with  harsh  laws  harshly 
executed,  with  alien  bills,  with  gagging  bills, 
with  suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
with  cruel  punishments  indicted  on  some  po- 
litical agitators,  with  unjustifiable  prosecutions 
instituted  against  others,  and  with  the  most 
costly  and  most  sanguinary  wars  of  modern 
times.  He  lived  to  be  held  up  to  obloquy  as 
the  *stern  oppressor  of  England,  and  the  in- 
defatigable disturber  of  Europe.  Poets,  con- 
trasting his  earlier  with  his  later  years,  lik- 
ened him  sometimes  to  the  apostle  who  kissed 
in  order  to  betrav,  and  sometimes  to  the  evil 
angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate.  A 
satirist  of  great  genius  introduced  the  fiends 
of  Famine,  Slaughter,  and  Fire,  proclaiming 
that  they  had  received  their  commisvsion  from 
One  whose  name  was  formed  of  four  letters, 
and  promising  to  give  their  employer  ample 
proofs  of  gratitude.  Famine  would  gnaw  the 
i^ultitude  till  they  should  rise  up  against  him 
in  madness.  The  demon  of  Slaughter  would 
impel  them  to  tear  him  from  limb  to  limb. 
!  But  Fire  boasted  that  she  alone  could  reward 
him  as  he  deserved,  and  that  she  would  cling 
round  him  to  all  eternity.  By  the  French 
press  and  tlie  French  tribune  every  crime 
that  disgraced  and  everv  calamitv  that  af- 
flicted  France  was  ascribed  to  the  monster 
j  Pitt  and  his  guineas.  While  the  Jacobins 
I  were  dominant,  it  was  he  who  had  corrupted 
the  Gironde,  wlio  had  raised  Lvons  and  Bor- 
deaux  against  the  convention,  who  had  sub- 
omcd  Paris  to  assassinate  Lepellctier,  and 
Cecilia  Kegnault  to  avssassinate  KobeKpierrc. 
When  the  Thermidorian  reaction  came,  all 
the  atrocities  of  the  Kcign  of  Terror  were 
imputed  to  him.  Collot  D'lterbois  and  Fou- 
quier  Thinville  had  been  his  pensioners.  It 
was  he  who  had  hired  the  murderers  of  Sc\y- 
tember,  who  had  dictated  the  ])amph!ets  of 
Marat  and  the  Carmagnoles  of  Barrere,  who 
had  paid  Lebon  to  deluge  Arras  with  blood, 
and  Carrier  to  choke  the  Loire  with  corj)ses. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  liked  neither  war  nor 
arbitrary  government.  He  was  a  lover  of 
peace  and  freedom,  driven,  by  a  stress  against 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  will  or 
any  intellect  to  struggle,  out  of  the  course  to 
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Tvhich  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  \(rhich  | 
bis  abilities  and  acquirements  fitted  bini,  and ! 
forced  into  a  pob'cy  repugnant  to  bis  feelings 
and  unsuited  to  bis  talents. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust. 
A  man  ought  no  more  to  be  called  an  apostate 
because  his  o])inions  alter  with  the  opinions  of 
the  great  body  of  his  contemporaries,  than  he 
ought  to  be  called  an  oriental  traveller  be- 
cause he  is  always  going  round  from  west  to ' 
east  with  the  globe  and  everything  that  is' 
upon  it.  Between  the  spring  of  1789  and  the . 
close  of  1792,  the  public  mind  of  England  j 
underwent  a  great  change.  If  the  change  of 
Pitt*s  sentiments  attracted  peculiar  noti(fb,  it 
was  not  because  he  changed  more  than  his 
neighbors ;  for  in  fact  he  changed  less  than 
most  of  them ;  but  because  his  position  was 
far  more  conspicuous  than  theirs,  because  he 
was,  till  Bonaparte  appeared,  tlie  individual  | 
who  filled  the  greatest  space  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitatits  of  the  civilized  world.  During  a  : 
short  time  tne  nation,  and  Pitt,  as  one  of  the 
nation,  looked  with  interest  and  approbation 
on  the  French  Ilevolulion.  But  soon  vast 
confiscations,  the  violent  s^*ee])ing  away  of  an- 
cient institutions,  the  domination  of  clubs,  the 
barbarities  of  mobs  maddened  by  famine  and 
hatred,  produced  a  reaction  here.  The  court, 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  merchants ;  in  short,  ninetcen- 
twenticths  of  those  who  had  good  roofs  over 
their  bends  and  good  coats  on  their  backs,  be- 
came ea^er  and  intolerant  Antijacobins.  This 
feeling  was  at  least  as  strong  among  the  min- 
ister's adversaries  as  among  his  supporters. 
Fox  in  vnin  attempted  to  restrain  bis  follow- 
ers. AH  his  genius,  all  his  vast  personal  in- 
fluence, could  not  prevent  them  from  rising 
up  against  him  in  general  mutiny.  Burke 
set  the  example  of  revolt ;  and  Ihirkc  was  in 
no  long  lime  joined  by  Portland,  Spencer, 
Fitzwilliam,  Loui'hborough,  Carlisle,  Malmes- 
bury,  Windham,  Klliot.  In  the  House  of 
C'ommons,  the  followers  of  the  great  Whig 
statesman  and  orator  diminished  from  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  to  fifty.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  adherents 
left.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would 
have  been  a  similar  mutiny  on  the  ministerial 
benches,  if  Piit  had  obstinately  resisted  the 
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general  wish.  Pressed  at  once  by  his  master 
and  by  his  colleagues,  by  old  friends,  and  by 
old  opponents,  he  abandoned,  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly, the  policy  which  was  dear  to  Iiis 


heart.  He  labored  hard  to  avert  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  When  the  European  war  broke 
out,  he  still  flattered  himself  that  it  would  not 
be  nececsary  for  this  countr}'  to  take  either 
side.  In  the  spring  of  1792,  he  congratulated 
parliament  on  the  prospect  of  long  and  pro- 
found peace,  and  proved  bis  sincerity  l>y  ]iro- 
posing  large  remissions  of  taxation.  Down 
to  the  end  of  that  year  he  continued  to  chez^ 
ish  the  hope  that  England  miglit  be  able  to 
])reserve  neutrality.  But  the  passions  which 
raged  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  not 
to  be  restrained.  The  republicans  who  raled 
France  were  inflamed  by  a  fanaticism  resem- 
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bling  that  of  the  Mussulmans,  who,  with  the 
Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other, 
went  forth,  conquering  and  converting,  east- 
ward to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  westward  Co 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  biglier  and 
middle  classes  of  England  were  animated  hy 
a  zeal  not  less  fiery  than  that  of  the  Crusaden 
who  raised  the  cry  of  Deus  vult  at  Clermont. 
The  impulse  which  drove  the  two  nations  to 
a  collision  was  not  to  be  arrested  by  the  abili- 
ties or  by  the  authority  of  any  single  man. 
As  Pitt  was  in  front  of  his  fellows,  and  towered 
high  above  them,  he  seemed  to  k;ad  them. 
But  in  fact  he  was  violently  pushed  on  bj 
them,  and,  had  he  held  back  a  little  more 
than  he  did,  would  have  been  thrust  out  of 
their  way  or  tram])led  under  their  feet. 

He  yielded  to  the  current :  and  from  that 
day  his  misfortunes  began.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  were  only  two  consistent  courses 
before  him.  Since  he  did  not  choose  to  ojv 
pose  himself,  side  by  side  with  Fox,  to  the 
public  feeling,  he  should  have  taken  the  ad- 
vice of  Burke,  and  should  have  a%'ai]ed  him- 
self of  that  feeling  to  the  fuH  extent.  If  it 
was  impossible  to  preserve  peace,  he  should 
have  adopted  the  only  policy  which  could  lead 
to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  e 
Holy  War  for  religion,  morality,  property, 
order,  public  law,  and  should  have  thus  op- 
posed to  the  Jacobins  an  energy  equal  to  their 
own.  Unhappily  he  tried  to  find  a  middle 
])ath ;  and  he  found  one  which  united  all  that 
was  worst  in  both  extremes.  He  went  to 
war :  but  he  would  not  understand  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  that  war.  He  was  obstinately 
blind  to  the  ])lain  fact,  that  he  was  contending 
against  a  state  which  was  also  a  sect ;  and 
that  the  new  quarrel  between  England  and 
France,  was  of  quite  a  diflercnt  kind  from  the 
old  quarrels  about  colonies  in  America  and 
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fortresses  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  West  Indies,  to  scatter  some  mob  of  half- 
combat  frantic  enthusiasm,  boundless  ambi-  naked  Irish  peasants,  such  were  the  most 
tion,  restless  activity,  the  wildest  and  most  splendid  victories  won  by  the  British  troops 
audacious  spirit  of  innovation ;  and  he  acted   under  Pitt's  auspices. 

OS  if  he  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots  and  fops  i  The  English  navy  no  mismanagement  could 
of  the  old  court  at  Versailles,  with  Madame  ruin.  But  during  a  long  period  whatever 
de  Pompadour  and  the  Abbe  de  Bernis.  It .  mismanagement  could  do  was  done.  The 
was  pitiable  to  hear  him,  year  after  year.  Earl  of  Chatham,  without  a  single  qualifica- 
proving  to  an  admiring  audience  that  klic  •  tion  for  high  public  trust,  was  made,  by  fratcr- 
wicked  republic  wus  exhausted,  that  she  could  nal  partiality,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was  gone,  that .  was  kept  in  that  great  post  during  two  years 
her  ossignats  were  not  worth  more  than  the  ;  of  a  war  in  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
]Miper  of  which  they  were  made  ;  as  if  credit .  state  depended  on  the  efficiency  of  ihe  fleet. 
was  necessary  to  a  government  of  which  the  ,  He  continued  to  doze  away  and  trifle  away 
principle  was  ra])ine,  as  if  Alboin  could  not  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  hud  negotiated  i  to  the  public  service,  till  the  whole  mercantile 
a  loan  at  five  per  cent,  as  if  the  excequer  bills  body,  though  generally  disjmscd  to  support 
of  Attila  had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  the  government,  complained  bitterly  that  our 
that  a  man  who  so  completely  mistook  the  ,  flag  gave  no  protection  to  our  trade.  For- 
nature  of  a  contest  could  carry  on  that  con-  tunately  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Earl 
teat  successfully.  Great  as  Pitt's  abilities  .  Spencer,  one  of  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
were,  his  military  administration  was  that  of;  party  who,  in  the  great  schism  caused  by  the 
a  driveller.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  nation  French  lievolution,  had  followed  Burke, 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  of  a  Lord  Spencer,  though  inferior  to  many  of  his 
nation  eminently  distinguished  by  all  the  ])hy-  colleagues  as  an  orator,  was  decidedly  the 
sicol  and  all  the  moral  qualities  which  make  best  administrator  among  them.  To  him  it 
excellent  soldiers.  The  resources  at  his  com-  was  owing  that  a  long  and  gloomy  succession 
mand  were  unlimited.  The  parliament  was  of  days  of  fasting,  and,  most  emphatically,  of 
even  more  ready  to  grant  him  men  and  money  humiliation,  was  interrupted,  twice  in  the 
than  he  was  to  ask  for  them.  In  such  an  short  s])ace  of  eleven  months,  by  days  of 
emergency,  and  with  such  means,  such  a  thanksgiving  for  great  victories. 
statesman  as  Kichelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chat-  j  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the 
ham,  as  Wellesley,  would  have  created  in  a  incapacity  which  Pitt  showed  in  all  that  re- 
few  months  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  ,  lated  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  is,  in  some 
world,  and  would  soon  have  discovered  and  sense,  the  most  decisive  proof  that  he  was  a 
brought  forward  generals  worthy  to  command  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities.  Yet  this 
such  an  army.  Germany  might  have  been  \  is  the  simi)lu  truth.  For  assuredly  one-tenth 
saved  by  another  Blenheim ;  Flanders  re- .  j>art  of  his  errors  and  disasters  would  have 
covered  by  another  Ilamilies  ;  another  I^oitiers  '  been  fatal  to  the  power  and  influence  of  any 
might  have  delivered  the  Iloyalist  and  Catho-  minister  who  had  not  possessed,  in  the  high- 
lie  provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  which  ■  est  degree,  the  talents  of  a  parliamentary 
they  abhorred,  and  might  have  spread  terror  ^  leader.  But  while  his  schemes  were  con- 
even  to  the  barriers  of  i^aris.  But  the  fact  founded,  while  his  predictions  were  falsifled, 
is,  that,  after  eight  years  of  war,  after  a  vast  while  the  coalitions  which  he  had  labored  to 
destruction  of  life,  after  an  ex|)enditure  of  form  were  falling  to  jneces,  while  the  expedi- 
wealth  far  exceeding  the  ex])en(liture  of  the  i  tions  which  he  had  sent  forth  at  enormous 
American  war,  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  of ;  cost  were  ending  in  rout  and  disgrace,  while 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  feebly  con- 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  united,  the  tending  was  subjugating  Flanders  and  Bra- 
English  army,  under  Pitt,  was  the  laughing- .  bant,  the  electorate  of  Mentz  and  the  elector- 
stock  of  all  Europe.  It  could  not  boast  of  ate  of  Treves,  Holland,  Piedmont,  Liguria, 
one  single  brilliant  ex])loit.  It  had  never  Lombardy,  his  authority  over  the  House  of 
shown  itself  on  the  continent  but  to  be  beaten,  Commons  was  constantly  becoming  more  and 
cliased,  forced  to  re-embark,  or  forced  to  ca-  more  absolute.  There  was  his  empire.  There 
pilulate.    To  take  some  sugar  island  in  the  j  were  his  victories,  his  Lodi  and  his  Areola, 
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Ills  irivoli  and  his  Marengo.  If  some  great 
misfortune,  a  pitched  battle  lost  by  the  allies, 
the  annexation  of  a  new  department  to'  the 
French  republic,  a  sanguinary  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  a  panic  in  the 
city,  a  run  on  the  bank,  had  spread  dismay 
through  the  ranks  of  his  majority,  that  dis- 
may lasted  only  till  he  rose  from  the  treasury 
bench,  drew  up  his  haughty  head,  stretched 
his  arm  with  commanding  gesture,  and  poured 
forth,  in  deep  and  sonorous  tones,  the  lofty 
language  of  inextinguishable  hope  and  inflex- 
ible resolution.  Thus,  through  a  long  and 
calamitous  period,  'every  disaster  that  hap- 
pened without  the  walls  of  parliament  was 
regularly  followed  by  a  triumph  within  them. 
At  length  he  had  no  longer  an  opposition  to 
encounter.  Of  the  great  party  which  had 
contended  against  him  during  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  administration,  more  than  one 
half  now  marched  under  his  standard,  with 
his  old  competitor  the  Duke  of  Portland  at 
their  head ;  and  the  rest  had,  ader  many  vain 
struggles,  quitted  the  field  in  despair.  Fox 
had  retired  to  the  shades  of  St.  Anne*s  Hill, 
and  had  there  found,  in  the  society  of  friends 
whom  no  vicissitude  could  estrange  from  him, 
of  a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of 
the  illustrious  dead  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Florence,  am])Ic  compensation  for  all  the 
misfortunes  of  his  public  hfe.  Session  fol- 
lowed session  with  scarcely  a  single  division. 
In  the  eventful  year  1799,  the  largest  minority 
that  could  be  mustered  against  the  govern- 
ment was  twenty-five. 

In  Pitt's  domestic  ])oIicy  there  was  at  this 
time  assuredlv  no  want  of  vigor.  While  he 
ofiered  to  French  Jacobinism  a  resistance  so 
feeble  that  it  only  encouraged  the  evil  which 
he  wished  to  suppress,  he  put  down  English 
Jacobinism  with  a  strong  hand.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  repeatedly  suspended.  Public 
meetings  were  placed  under  severe  restraints. 
The  government  obtained  from  parliament 
power  to  send  out  of  the  country  aliens  who 
were  suspected  of  evil  designs ;  and  that 
power  was  not  suflcred  to  be  idle.  Writers 
who  ])ropounded  doctrines  adverse  to  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy,  were  ])roscribed  and 
punished  without  mercy.  It  was  hardly  safe 
for  a  republican  to  avow  his  political  creed 
over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bottle  of  port  at  a 
chop-house.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland  against 
sedition,  laws  which  were  considered  by  Kng- 
llshmen  as  barbarous,  and  which  a  succession 
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of  governments  had  suffered  to  rust,  were  now 
furbished  up  and  sharpened  anew.  Men  of 
cultivated  minds  and  polished  manners  wcre^ 
for  oflences  which  at  Westminster  would  hare 
been  treated  as  mere  misdemeanors,  sent  to 
herd  vfiih  felons  at  Botany  Bay.  Some  r^ 
formers,  whose  opinions  were  eztraTagant^ 
and  whose  language  was  intemperate,  but 
who  had  never  dreamed  of  subverting  the 
government  by  physical  force,  were  indicted 
for  high  treason,  and  were  saved  from  the 
gallows  only  by  the  righteous  verdicts  of 
juries.  This  severity  was  at  the  time  loudly 
applauded  by  alarmists  whom  fear  had  made 
cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a  very  different  light 
by  posterity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  English- 
men who  wished  for  a  revolution  were,  even 
in  number,  not  formidable,  and,  in  eveiy 
thing  but  number,  a  faction  utterly  contempti- 
ble, without  arms,  or  funds,  or  plans,  or 
organization,  or  leader.  There  can  be  no 
\  doubt  that  Pitt,  strong  as  he  was  in  the  sn|h 
port  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  might 
easily  have  repressed  the  turbulence  of  the 
discontented  minority  by  firmly  yet  temper 
I  ately  enforcing  the  ordjnar}*  law.  Whatever 
'  vigor  he  showed  during  this  unfortunate  part 
!  of  his  life,  was  vigor  out  of  place  and  season. 
,  He  was  all  feebleness  and  languor  in  his  eon- 
,  flict  with  the  foreign  enemy  who  was  really  to 
be  dreaded,  and  reserved  all  Ins  energy  and 
resolution  for  the  domestic  enemy,  who  might 
safely  have  been  despised. 

One  part  only  of  Pitt's  conduct  during  the 
last  eight  years  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
deserves  high  praise.    He  was  tlie  first  Eng- 
lish minister  who  formed  great  designs  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland.     The  manner  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  unforti^ 
nate  country  had  been  kept  down  during  many 
generations  seemed  to  him  unjust  and  cruel; 
!  and  it  was  scarcely  ]}ossible  for  a  man  of  hb 
abilities  not  to  perceive  that,  in   a  contest 
'  against  the  Jacobins,  the  Koman  Catholiet 
were  his  natural  allies.    Had  he  been  able  to 
do  all  that  he  wished,  it  is  probable  that  a 
!  wise  and  liberal  ])olicy  would  have  averted 
the  rebellion  of  1798.    But  the  difficultice 
which  he  encountered  were  great,  perliapa  in- 
!  surmountable ;    and    the    lioman    Catholics 
I  were,  rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  hif 
fault,  thrown   into  the  hands  qf  the  Jacobina. 
There  was  a  third  great  rising  of  the  Irishiy 
'  against  the  Englishry,  a  rising  not  less  for- 
j  mid  able  than  tlie  risings  of  1641  and  1688L 
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The  Englishry  remained  victorious ;  and  it 
was  necesRarv  for  Pitt,  as  it  had  been  neces- 
snr}'  for  Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  of 
Orange  before  him,  to  consider  how  the  vic- 
tory should  be  used.  It  is  only  just  to  his 
memory  to  sav  that  he  formed  a  scheme  of 
])o1icy,  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous 
and  so  humane,  that  it  would  alone  entitle 
him  to  a  high  place  among  statesmen.  He 
determined  to  mak6  Ireland  one  kingdom 
with  England,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
lieve the  Roman  Catholic  laity  from  civil  dis- 
abilities, and  to  grant  a  public  maintenance  to 
the  Koman  Catholic  clergy,  ilad  he  been 
able  to  carry  these  noble  designs  into  effect, 
the  Union  would  have  been  a  Union  indeed. 
It  would  have  been  inseparably  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  Irishmen 
with  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  and  the  old 
parliament  in  College  Green  would  have  been 
regretted  only  by  a  small  knot  of  discarded 
jobbers  and  op])ressors,  and  would  have  been 
remembered  by  the  body  of  the  nation  with 
the  loathing  and  contempt  due  to  the  most 
tyrannical  and  the  most  corrupt  assembly, 
that  had  ever  sat  in  Europe.  But  Pitt  could 
execute  only  one-half  of  what  he  had  pro- 
jected. He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to 
the  Union :  but  that  reconciliation  of  races 
and  sects,  without  which  the  Union  could  ex- 
ist only  in  name,  was  not  accomplished.  lie 
was  well  aware  that  he  was  likely  to  find  diffi- 
culties in  the  closet.  But  he  flattered  himself 
that,  by  cautious  and  dexterous  management, 
those  difficulties  might  be  overcome.  Un- 
bappily,  there  were  traitors  and  sycophants  in 
high  place,  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  his 
own  time  and  his  own  way,  but  prematurely 
disclosed  his  scheme  to  the  King,  and  dis- 
closed it  in  the  manner  most  likelv  to  irritate 
and  alarm  a  weak  and  diseased  mind.  His 
Majesty  absurdly  imagined  that  his  corona- 
tion oath  bound  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to 
any  bill  for  relieving  Koman  Catholics  from 
ivil  disabilities.  To  argue  with  him  was  im- 
possible. Dundas  tried  to  cxplnin  the  mat- 
ter, but  was  told  to  keep  his  Scotch  meta- 
ph\sics  to  himself.  Pitt,  and  ]^'tt*s  ablest 
collengues,  resigned  their  offices.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  King  should  make  a  new 
arrangement.  But  by  this  time  his  anger 
and  distress  had  brought  back  the  malady 
which  liad,  many  years  before,  incapacitated 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions.    He 


actually  assembled  his  family,  read  the  Coro- 
nation oath  to  them,  and  told  them  that,  if 
he  broke  it,  the  Crown  would  immediately 
pass  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  It  was  not  until 
after  an  interregnum  of  several  weeks  that  he 
regained  the  full  use  of  his  small  faculties, 
and  that  a  ministry  after  his  own  heart  was 
at  length  formed. 

The  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  con- 
struct a  go\'ernment  were  neither  solic^  nor 
splendid.  To  that  party,  weak  in  numbers, 
but  strong  in  every  kind  of  talent,  which  was 
hostile  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of 
his  late  advisers,  he  could  not  have  recourse. 
For  that  party,  while  it  differed  frpm  his  late 
advisers  on  every  point  on  which  they  had 
been  honored  with  his  approbation,  cordially 
agreed  with  them  as  to  the  single  matter 
which  had  brought  on  them  his  displeasure. 
All  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  call  up  the 
rear  rank  of  the  old  ministry  to  form  the 
front  rank  of  a  new  ministry.  In  an  age  pre- 
eminently fruitful  of  parliamentary  talents,  a 
cabinet  was  formed  containing  hardly  a  single 
man  who,  in  parliamentary  talents,  could  be 
considered  as  even  of  the  second  rate.  The 
most  important  offices  in  the  state  were  be- 
stowed on  decorous  and  laborious  mediocrity. 
Henry  Addington  was  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury.  He  had  been  an  early,  indeed  a 
hereditary  friend  of  Pitt,  and  had  by  Pitt's  in- 
ffuence  been  placed,  while  still  a  young  man, 
in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  universallv  admitted  to  have  been  the 
best  speaker  that  had  sat  in  that  chair  since 
the  retirement  of  Onslow.  But  nature  had 
not  bestowed  on  him  very  vigorous  faculties ; 
and  the  highly  res])ectable  situation  which  he 
had  lo!ig  occuj)ied  with  honor,  had  rather  un- 
fitted than  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties.  His  business  had  been  to  bear 
himself  evenly  between  contending  factions. 
He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  of  words; 
and  he  had  always  been  addressed  with  marked 
deference  by  the  frreat  orators  who  thundered 
against  each  other  from  his  right  and  from  his 
left.  It  was  not  strange  that  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  to  encounter  keen  and  vigor- 
ous antagonists,  who  dealt  hard  blows  without 
the  smallest  ceremony,  he  should  have  been 
awkward  and  unready,  or  that  the  air  of  di<;- 
nity  and  authority  which  he  had  acquired  in 
his  former  post,  and  of  which  he  Iiad  not 
divested  himself,  should  liavc  made  his  hel|i- 
Icssncss  laughable  and  pitiable.    Ncverthelebs, 
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durinp;  many  months,  his  power  seemed  to 
stand  firm.  He  was  a  favorite  with  the  King, 
whom  he  resembled  in  parrowness  of  niind, 


this  union  should  he  durable.  Pitt,  conicions 
of  superior  powers,  imagined  that  the  place 
which  he  had  quitted  was  now  occupied  by  a 


and  to  whom  he  was  more  obsequious  than  i  mere  puppet  which  he  had  set  up,  which  be 
Pitt  had  ever  been.  The  nation  was  put  into  i  was  to  govern  while  he  suffered  it  to  remain, 
high  good  humor  by  a  peace  with  France. !  and  which  ho  was  to  fling  aside  as  soon  ai  he 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  upper  and  -  wished  to  resume  his  old  position.  Nor  wai 
middle  classes  had  rushed  into  the  war  had ,  it  long  before  he  began  to  pine  for  the  power 
spent  itself.  Jacobinism  was  no  longer  for- 1  which  he  liad  relinquished.  He  had  been  so 
niidai)le.  Kverywhere  there  was  a  strong  re- ;  early  raised  to  supreme  authority  in  the  States 
action  against  what  was  called  the  atheistical  and  had  enjoyed  that  authority  so  long,  that 
and  anarchical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  '  it  had  become  necessary  to  him.  In  retire- 
century.  Bonaparte,  now  First  Consul,  was,  mcnt  his  days  passed  heavily.  He  could  not, 
busy  in  constructing  out  of  the  ruins  of  old ,  like  Fox,  forget  the  pleasures  and  cares  of 
institutions,  a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment :  ambition  in  the  company  of  Euripidea  or 
and  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  That  noth-  Herodotus.  Pride  restrained  him  from  inti- 
ing  less  than  the  dominion  of  the  whole  civil-:  mating,  even  to  his  dearest  friends,  that  he 
ized  world  would  satisfy  his  selfish  ambition  ,  wished  to  be  again  minister.  But  lie  thought 
was  not  yet  suspected  ;  nor  did  even  wise  men  •  it  strange,  almost  ungrateful,  tliat  his  wkh 
see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  might  be  as '  had  not  been  divined,  that  it  had  not  hitn 
safe  a  neighbor  as  any  prince  of  the  House  of  i  anticipated,  by  one  whom  he  regarded  as  hii 
Bourbon  had  been.    The  treaty  of  Amiens .  deputy. 

was  therefore  haiU-d  by  the  great  body  of  the  j  Addington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no 
Knglish  people  with  extravagant  joy.  The  ■  means  inclined  to  descend  from  his  high  poo- 
jmjiulariiy  of  the  minister  was  for  the  moment  tion.  He  was,  indeed,  under  a  delusion  much 
immense.  His  want  of  parliamentary  ability  resembling  that  of  Abon  Hassan  in  the  Ara- 
was,  as  yet,  of  little  consequence ;  for  he  had  bian  tale.  His  brain  wob  turned  by  his  short 
scarcely  any  adversary  to  encounter.  The  old  and  unreal  caliphate.  He  took  his  eleTatiOQ 
opposition,  delighted  by  the  peace,  regarded  quite  seriously,  attributed  it  to  Iiis  own  merit, 
him  with  favor.  A  new  opposition  had  in-  and  considered  himself  as  one  of  the  great 
deed  been  formed  by  some  of  the  late  minis-  triumvirate  of  English  statesmen,  as  worthy 
lers,  and  was  led  bv  Grenvilie  in  the  House  to  make  a  third  with  Pitt  and  Fox. 
of  Lords,  and  by  Windham  in  the  House  of:  Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  late  minister 
Commons.  But  the  new  opposition  could,  and  of  the  present  minister,  a  rupture  was in- 
scarcely  muster  ten  votes,  and  was  regarded,  evitable;  and  there  was  no  want  of  personi 
with  no  favor  by  the  country.  On  Pitt  the  .  bent  on  making  that  rupture  speedy  and  vio- 
ministers  relied  as  on  their  firmest  support. ;  lent.  Some  of  these  ])ersons  wounded  Ad* 
He  had  not,  like  some  of  his  colleagues,  re-:  dington*s  pride  by  representing  him  ai  a 
tired  in  anger.  He  had  expressed  the  great-  lackey,  sent  to  keep  a  place  on  the  treasury 
est  res]}ect  for  the  conscientious  scruple  which  bench  till  his  master  should  find  it  convenient 
had  takiMi  ])osses8ion  of  the  royal  mind  ;  and ,  to  come.  Others  took  every  opportunity  of 
he  had  promised  his  successors  all  the  help  in.  ])raising  him  at  Pitt's  expense.  Pitt  had 
his  power.  In  private  his  advice  was  at  their  j  waged  a  long,  a  bloody,  a  costly,  an  unsue- 
service.  In  ])arliament  he  took  his  sent  on  ces.sful  war.  Addington  had  made  peace. 
the  bench  behind  them  ;  and,  in  more  than  Pitt  had  suspended  the  constitutional  liberttei 
one  debate,  defended  them  with  powers  far  of  Knglishmen.  Under  Addington  those  filh 
superior  to  their  own.  The  King  perfectly ,  erties  were  again  enjoyed.  Pitt  had  wasted 
understood  the  value  of  such  asMst:incc.  On  the  public  resources.  Addington  was  cara- 
one  occasion,  at  the  palace,  he  took  the  old  fully  nursing  them.  It  was  sometimes  ))Ut 
minister  and  the  new  minister  aside.  "  If  we  too  evident  that  these  com])liments  were  not 
three,"  he  said,  "  keep  together,  all  will  go  un]>leasing  to  Addington.  Pitt  Iwcame  cold 
well.**  and  reservrd.     During  many  months  he  re- 

But  it  was  hardly  possible,  human  nature  mained  at  a  distance  from  London.  Mean- 
being  what  it  is,  and,  more  especially,  Pitt  while  his  most  intimate  friends,  in  spite  of  hia 
and  Addington  being  what  they  were,  that  ^  declarations  that  he  made  no  complaintv  and 
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that  he  had  no  wish  for  office,  exerted  them- 
selves to  effect  a  change  of  ministr}-.  His  fa- 
Torite  diftciple,  George  Canning,  young,  ar- 
dent, ambitious,  with  great  powers  and  great 
virtues,  but  with  a  temper  too  restless  and  a 
wit  too  satirical  for  his  own  happiness,  was  in- 
defatigable. He  spoke;  he  wrote;  he  in- 
trigued ;  he  tried  to  induce  a  large  number  of 
the  supporters  of  the  government  to  sign  a 
round  robin  desiring  a  change ;  he  made 
game  of  Addington  and  of  Addington's  rela- 
tions in  a  succession  of  lively  pasquinades.  The 
minister's  partisans  retorted  with  equal  acri- 
mony, if  not  with  equal  vivacity.  Pitt  could 
keep  out  of  the  affray  only  by  keeping  out  of 
politics  altogether ;  and  this  it  soon  became 
im]K>ssible  for  him  to  do.  Had  Napoleon, 
content  with  the  first  place  among  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  Continent,  and  with  a  military 
reputation  surpassing  that  of  Marlborough  or 
ofTurenne,  devoted  himself  to  the  noble  task 
of  making  France  happy  by  mild  administra- 
tion and  wise  legislation,  our  country  might 
have  long  continued  to  tolerate  a  government 
of  fair  intentions  and  feeble  abilities.  Un- 
happily, the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  scarcely 
been  signed,  when  the  restless  ambition  and 
the  insupportable  insolence  of  the  First  Con- 
sul convinced  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people  that  the  peace  so  eagerly  welcomed, 
was  only  a  precarious  armistice.  As  it  be- 
came clearer  and  clearer  that  a  war  for  the 
dignity,  the  independence,"^  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation  was  at  hand,  men  looked  with 
increasing  uneasiness  on  the  weak  and  lan- 
guid cabinet,  which  would  have  to  contend 
against  an  enemy  who  united  more  than  the 
power  of  Lewis  the  Great  to  more  than  the 
genius  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  is  true  that 
Addington  might  easily  have  been  a  better 
war  minister  than  Pitt,  and  could  not  jmsslhly 
have  been  a  worse.  But  Pitt  had  cast  u  spell 
on  the  public  mind.  The  eloquence,  the  j ud;;- 
ment,  the  calm  and  disdainful  firmness  which 
he  had,  during  many  years,  displayed  in  par- 
liament, deluded  the  world  into  the  belief 
that  he  must  be  eminently  qualified  to  super- 
intend every  department  of  politics  ;  and  they 
imagined,  even  after  the  miserable  fiilures  of 
Dunkirk,  of  Quibcron,  and  of  the  Helder, 
that  he  was  the  only  statesman  who  could 
cope  with  Bonaparte.  This  feeling  was  no- 
where stronger  than  among  Addin^ton's  own 
colleagues.  The  pressure  put  on  him  was  so 
itroDg,  that  he  could  not  help  yielding  to  it : 
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yet,  even  in  yielding,  he  showed  how  far  he 
was  from  knowing  his  own  place.  His  first 
proposition  was,  that  some  insignificant  noble- 
man should  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
nominal  head  of  the  administration,  and  that 
the  real  power  should  be  divided  between  Pitt 
and  himself,  who  were  to  be  secretaries  of 
state.  Pitt,  as  might  have  been  expected,  re- 
fused even  to  discuss  such  a  scheme,  and 
talked  of  it  with  bitter  mirth.  "  Which  secre- 
taryship was  offered  to  you  ?  **  his  friend  Wil- 
berforce  asked.  "Really,"  said  Pitt,  "  I  had 
not  the  curiosity  to  inquire."  Addington  was 
frightened  into  bidding  higher.  He  offered 
to  resign  the  treasury  to  Pitt,  on  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  extensive  change  in 
the  government.  But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no 
such  terms.  Then  came  a  dispute  such  as 
often  arises  afler  negotiations  orally  conducted, 
even  when  the  negotiators  are  men  of  strict 
honor.  Pitt  gave  one  account  of  what  had 
passed;  Addington  gave  another ;  and  though 
the  discrepancies  were  not  such  as  necessarily 
implied  any  intentional  violation  of  truth  on 
either  side,  both  were  greatly  exasperated. 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  the  First  Con- 
sul had  come  to  a  crisis.  On  the  16th  of  May 
1803,  the  King  sent  a  message  calling  on  the 
House  of  Commons  to  support  him  in  with- 
standing the  ambitious  and  encroaching  pol- 
icy of  France ;  and  on  the  22d,  the  Ilouse 
took  the  message  into  consideration. 

Pitt  had  npw  been  living  many  months  in 
retirement.  There  had  been  a  general  elec- 
tion since  he  had  spoken  in  parliament,  and 
there  were  two  hundred  members  who  had 
never  heard  him.  It  was  known  that  on  this 
occasion  he  would  be  in  his  place,  and  curi- 
osity was  wound  up  to  the  highest  point, 
rnfortunately,  the  short-hand  writers  were,  in 
consetjuence  of  some  mistake,  shut  out  on 
that  day  from  the  gallery,  so  that  the  news 
jmpers  contained  only  a  very  meagre  re|)ort 
of  the  proceedings.  But  several  accounts  of 
what  passed  are  extant ;  and  of  those  ac- 
counts, the  most  interesting  is  contained  in 
an  unpublished  letter  written  by  a  very 
young  member,  John  William  AVard,  after- 
wards Karl  of  Dudley.  When  Pitt  rose,  he 
was  received  with  loud  cheering.  At  every 
pause  in  his  speech  there  was  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. The  peroration  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  animated  and  magnificent 
ever  heard  in  Parliament.  "Pitt's  speech," 
Fox  wrote  a  few  days  later, "  was  admired 
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Tery  much,  and  Tery  justly.  I  think  it  was 
the  best  lie  ever  made  in  that  style."  The 
debate  was  adjourned ;  and  on  the  second 
night  Fox  replied  in  an  oration  which,  as  the 
most  zealous  Pittites  were  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge, left  the  palm  of  eloquence  doubtful. 
Addington  made  a  pitiable  appearance  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivals;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  Pitt,  while  exhorting  the  Com- 
mons to  stand  resolutely  by  the  executive 
government  against  France,  said  not  a  word  ! 
indicating  esteem  or  friendship  for  the  prime 
minister. 

War  was  speedily  declared.  The  First  Con- 
sul threatened  to  invade  England  at  the  head 
of  the  conquerors  of  Belgium  and  Italy,  and 
formed  a  great  camp  near  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Ou  the  other  side  of  those  Straits  the 
whole  population  of  our  island  was  ready  to 
rise  up  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  soil. 
At  this  conjuncture,  as  at  some  other  great 
conjunctures  in  our  history,  the  conjuncture 
of  1G60,  for  example,  and  the  conjuncture  of 
1688,  there  was  a  general  disposition  among 
honest  and  patriotic  men  to  forget  old  quar- 
rels, and  to  regard  as  a  friend  every  ])erson 
who  was  ready,  in  the  existing  emergency,  to 
do  his  part  towards  the  saving  of  the  state. 
A  coalition  of  all  the  first  men  in  the  country 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  as  popular 
as  the  coalition  of  1783  had  been  unpopular. 
Alone  in  the  kingdom  the  King  looked  with 
perfect  complacency  on  a  cabinet  in  which  no 
man  superior  to  himself  in  genius  was  to  be 
found,  and  was  so  far  from  being  willing  to 
admit  all  his  ablest  subjects  to  ofKce,  that  he 
was  bent  on  excluding  them  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  different 
parties  which  agreed  in  regarding  the  gov- 
ernment with  dislike  and  contempt,  came  to 
an  understanding  with  each  other.  But  in 
the  spring  of  1804,  it  became  evident  that 
the  weakest  of  ministries  would  have  to  defend 
itself  against  the  strongest  of  oppositions  ;  an 
opposition  made  up  of  three  op])osit ions,  each 
of  whicii  would,  separately,  have  been  for- 
midable from  al)ility,  and  which,  when  united, 
were  also  formidable  from  number.  The 
parly  which  had  o])po.sed  the  i)ence,  headed 
by  Grcnville  and  Windham,  and  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
headed  by  Fox,  concurred  in  thinking  that 
the  men  now  in  ])ower  were  incapable  of  either 
making  a  good  peace  or  waging  a  vigorous 
war.    Pitt  had,  in  1802,  6]X)ken  for  peace 


against  the  party  of  Orenirille,  and  had,  m 
1803,  spoken  for  war  against  the  party  of 
Fox.  But  of  the  capacity  of  the  cabinet,  and 
especially  of  its  chief,  for  the  conduct  of  great 
affairs,  he  thought  as  meanly  as  either  Fox  or 
Grenville.  Questions  were  easily  found  on 
which  all  the  enemies  of  the  government 
could  act  cordially  together.  The  unfortunate 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who  had,  during  the 
earlier  months  of  his  administration,  been 
supported  by  Pitt  on  one  side,  and  by  Fox  on 
the  other,  now  had  to  answer  Pitt,  and  to  be 
answered  by  Fox.  Two  sharp  debates,  fol- 
lowed by  close  divisions,  made  him  weary  of 
his  post.  It  was  known,  too,  that  the  upper 
house  was  even  more  hostile  to  him  than  the 
lower,  that  the  Scotch  representative  peen 
wavered,  that  there  were  signs  of  mutiny 
among  the  bishops.  In  the  cabinet  itsetf 
there  was  discord,  and,  worse  than  diseord, 
treachery.  It  was  necessary  tofgive  way :  the 
ministry  was  dissolved ;  and  the  task  of 
forming  a  government  was  intrusted  to  Pitt 

Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  now  an 
opportunity,  such  as  had  never  before  offered 
itself,  and  such  as  might  never  offer  itself 
again,  of  uniting  in  the  ])ublic  service,  on  hon- 
orable terms,  all  the  eminent  talents  of  the 
kingdom.  The  passions  to  which  the  French 
Revolution  had  given  birth  were  extinct.  The 
madness  of  the  innovator  and  the  madness  of 
the  alarmist  had  alike  had  their  day.  Jieo- 
binism  and  Anti-jacobinism  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  together.  The  most  liberal  statesman 
did  not  think  that  season  propitious  for 
schemes  of  parliamentary  reform ;  and  the 
most  conservative  statesman  could  not  pretend 
that  there  was  any  occasion  for  gagging  bOls 
and  suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
The  great  struggle  for  independence  and  na- 
tional honor  occupied  all  minds ;  and  those 
who  were  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing that  struggle  with  vigor,  might  well  post- 
pone to  a  more  convenient  time  all  disputes 
about  matters  comparatively  unimportant. 
Strongly  impressed  by  these  considerations, 
Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministr}*  including  all 
the  first  men  in  the  country.  The  treasury 
he  reserved  for  himself ;  and  to  Fox  he  pro- 
posed to  assign  a  share  of  power  little  inferior 
to  his  own. 

The  plan  was  excellent;  but  the  King 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Dull,  obstinate,  unfor- 
giving, and  at  that  time  half  mad,  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  admit  Fox  into  hia 
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Anybody  else,  even  men  vho  had  gone  as  far 
as  Fox,  or  further  thnn  Fox,  in  what  his 
Majesty  considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan, 
Grey,  Erskine,  should  be  graciously  received ; 
but  Fox  never.  During  several  hours  Pitt 
labored  in  vain  to  reason  down  this  senseless 
antipathy.  Tliat  he  was  perfectly  sincere 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  enough 
to  be  sincere ;  he  should  have  been  resolute. 
Had  he  declared  himself  determined  not  to 
take  office  without  Fox,  the  royal  obstinacy 
would  have  given  way,  as  it  gave  way,  a  few 
months  later,  when  opposed  to  the  immutable 
resolution  of  Lord  Grenville.  In  an  evil  hour 
Pitt  yielded.  He  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  that,  though  he  consented  to  forego  the 
aid  of  his  illustrious  rival,  there  would  still 
remain  ample  materials  for  the  formation  of 
an  efficient  ministry.  That  hope  was  cruelly 
diaappointed.  Fox  entreated  his  friends  to 
leave  personal  considerations  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  declared  that  he  would  support,  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  an  efficient  and  ])alii- 
otic  ministrv  from  which  he  should  be  himself 
excluded.  Not  onlv  his  friends,  however,  but 
Grenville,  and  Grenville's  adherents,  answered 
with  one  voice  that  the  question  was  not  per- 
sonal; that  a  great  constitutional  principle 
was  at  stake,  and  that  they  would  not  take 
office  while  a  man  eminently  qualified  to  ren- 
der service  to  the  commonwealth  was  placed 
under  a  ban  merely  because  he  was  disliked 
at  court.  All  that  was  left  to  Pitt  was  to 
construct  a  government  out  of  the  wreck  of 
Addington's  feeble  administration.  The  small 
drcle  of  his  personal  retainers  furnished  him 
with  a  very  few  useful  assistants,  particularly 
Dundas,  who  had  been  created  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, Lord  Ilavrowby,  and  Canning. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  manner  in  which 
Pitt  entered  on  his  second  administration. 
The  whole  history  of  that  administration  was 
of  a  piece  with  the  commencement.  Almost 
erery  month  brought  some  new  disaster  or 
disgrace.  To  the  war  with  France  was  soon 
added  n  war  with  Spain.  The  op]}onents  of 
the  minister  were  numerou<5,  ahle,  and  active. 
His  most  u.seful  coadjutors  he  soon  lost. 
Sickness  deprived  him  of  the  help  of  Lord 
Harrow  by.  It  was  discovered  that  Lord  Mel- 
ville had  been  guilty  of  hi^'h  culp:ihle  laxity 
in  transactions  relating  to  public  money.  He 
was  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
driven  from  office,  ejected  from  the  pi  ivy 
council,  and  impeached  of  high  crimes  and 
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misdemeanors.  Tlie  blow  fell  heavily  on  Pitt. 
It  gave  him,  he  said  in  parliament,  a  deep 
pang ;  and,  as  he  uttered  the  word  pang,  his 
lip  quivered ;  his  voice  shook ;  he  ])aused ; 
and  his  hearers  thought  that  he  was  about  to 
burst  into  tears.  Such  tears  shed  by  Eldon 
would  have  moved  nothing  but  laughter. 
Shed  by  the  warm-hearted  and  open-hearted 
Fox,  they  would  have  moved  sympathy,  but 
would  have  caused  no  surprise.  I3ut  a  tear 
from  Pitt  would  have  been  something  por- 
tentous. He  suppressed  his  emotion,  however, 
and  proceeded  with  his  usual  majestic  self- 
possession. 

His  difficulties  compelled  him  to  resort  to 
various  ex])edients.  At  one  time  Addington 
was  persuaded  to  accept  office  with  a  peerage; 
but  he  brought  no  additional  strength  to  the 
government.  Though  he  went  through  the 
form  of  reconciliation,  it  was  impossii)le  for 
him  to  forget  the  past.  While  he  remained 
in  place  he  was  jealous  and  pmictilious;  and 
he  soon  retired  again.  At  another  time  Pitt 
renewed  his  efforts  to  overcome  his  master's 
aversion  to  Fox ;  and  it  was  rumored  Sjat  the 
King's  obstinacy  was  gradually  giving  way. 
But,  meanwhile,  it  was  impossible  for*  the 
minister  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye  the 
decay  of  his  health  and  the  constant  anxiety 
which  gnawed  at  his  heart.  His  sleep  was 
broken.  His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him. 
All  who  passed  him  in  the  park,  all  who  had 
interviews  with  him  in  Downing  Street,  saw 
misery  written  in  his  face.  The  peculiar  Jook 
which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his 
life  was  often  j)athctically  described  by  Wil- 
bcrforce,  who  used  to  call  it  the  Au.sterlitz 
look. 

Siill  the  vigor  of  Pilt*s  intellectual  faculties 
and  the  intrej)id  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  re- 
mained unaltered.  He  had  staked  every 
thing  on  a  great  venture.  He  had  succeeded 
in  forming  another  mighty  coalition  against 
the  French  ascendency.  The  united  forces  of 
Austria,  Iiussi:i,and  Kngland  might,  he  ho])ed, 
oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  am- 
bi'.ion  of  the  common  enemy.  Ilul  the  genius 
and  energy  of  Napoleon  j)revailed.  While 
the  I-'.nglisli  troops  were  prej)aring  to  embark 
for  (lermany,  while  the  Jtussian  troops  were 
slowly  coming  up  from  Poland,  he,  with 
rapidity  unprecedented  in  modern  war,  moved 
a  hundred  thousand  men  from  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  compelled 
a  great  Austrian  army  to  surrender  at  Ulm. 
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To  the  first  faint  rumors  of  this  calamity  Pitt 
would  give  no  credit.  He  was  irritated  by 
the  alarms  of  those  around  him.  '*  Do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it/*  he  said :  "  it  is  all  a  fic- 
tion." The  next  day  he  received  a  Dutch 
newspaper  containing  the  capitulation.  He 
knew  no  Dutch.  It  was  Sunday;  and  the 
public  offices  were  shut.  He  carried  the 
paper  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  been 
minister  in  Holland  \  and  Lord  Malmesbury 
translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up,  but  the 
shock  was  too  great ;  and  he  went  away  with 
death  in  his  ftice. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  arrived 
four  days  later,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
revive  him.  Forty-eight  hours  after  that 
most  glorious  and  most  mournful  of  victories 
had  been  announced  to  the  country  came  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day ;  and  Pitt  dined  at  Guild- 
hall. His  popularity  had  declined.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  multitude,  greatly  excited  by 
the  recent  tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusiasti- 
cally, took  off  his  horses  in  Cheapside,  and 
drew  his  carriage  up  King  Street.  When  his 
health  was  drunk,  he  returned  thanks  in  two 
or  three  of  those  stately  sentences  of  which 
he  had  a  boundless  command.  Several  of 
those  who  heard  him  laid  up  his  words  in 
their  hearts;  for  they  were  the  last  words 
that  he  ever  uttered  in  public  :  **  Let  us  hope 
that  England,  having  saved  herself  by  her 
energy,  may  save  Europe  by  her  example." 

This  was  !)ut  a  momentary  rally.  Austerlitz 
soon  ^completed  what  Ulm  had  begun.  Early 
in  December  Pitt  had  retired  to  Bath,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  there  gather  strength  for 
the  ap])roaching  session.  While  he  was  lan- 
guishing there  on  his  sofa,  arrived  the  news 
that  a  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  and  lost 
in  Mornvia,  that  the  coalition  was  dissolved, 
that  the  Continent  was  at  the  feet  of  France. 
He  sank  down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days 
later,  he  was  so  emaciated  that  his  most 
intimate  friends  hardly  knew  him.  He  came 
up  from  Bath  by  slow  journeys,  and,  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1S06,  reached  his  villa  at 
Putncv.  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  21st. 
On  till*  20lh  was  to  be  the  parliamentary  dir- 
nir.  at  the  house  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  in  Downing  Street;  and  the  cards 
were  already  issued.  But  the  davs  of  the 
great  minister  were  numbered.  The  only 
chance  for  his  life,  nnd  that  a  very  slight 
chance,  was,  that  he  should  resign  his  ollice. 
and  pass  some  months  in  profound  repose. 
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His  colleagues  paid  him  very  short  visiti,  ard 
carefully  avoided  political  conversation.  But 
his  spirit,  long  accustomed  to  dominion,  could 
not,  even  in  that  extremity,  relinquish  hopes 
which  everybody  but  himself  perceived  to  be 
vain.  On  the  day  on  which  he  was  carrie«4 
into  his  bedroom  at  Putney,  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  whom  he  had  long  loved,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  govern  India,  and  whose  adminis- 
tration had  been  eminently  able,  energetic, 
and  successful,  arrived  in  London  after  an 
absence  of  eight  years.  The  friends  saw  each 
other  once  more.  There  was  an  affectionate 
meeting,  and  a  last  parting.  That  it  was  a 
last  parting,  Pitt  did  not  seem  to  be  aware. 
He  fancied  himself  to  be  recovering,  talked  on 
various  subjects  cheerfully,  and  with  an  un- 
clouded mind,  and  pronounced  a  warm  and 
discerning  eulogium  on  the  Marquess's  brother 
Arthur.  "  I  never,**  he  said,  "  met  with  any 
military  man  with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory 
to  converse."  The  excitement  and  exertion 
of  this  interview  were  too  much  for  the  sidi 
man.  He  fainted  away ;  and  Lord  Wellesley 
left  the  house,  convinced  that  the  close  wu 
fast  approaching. 

And  now  members  of  parliament  were  fast 
coming  up  to  London.    The  chiefs  of  the  op- 
position met  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  course  to  be  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.     It  was  easy  to  guess  what  would  be 
the  language  of  the  King's  speech,  and  of  the 
address  which  would  be  moved  in  answer  to 
that  speech.     An  amendment  condemning 
the  policy  of  the  government  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  was  to  have  been  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  a 
young  nobleman  who  had  already  won  for 
himself  that  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  coun- 
try which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  he  still  retains.     He  was  unwilling 
however,  to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of 
one  who  was  incapable  of  defending  himself- 
Lord  Grenville,  who  had  been  informed  oC 
I'ltt's  state  bv  Lord  Welleslev,  nnd  had 
deeply  offected  by  it,  earnestly  recommend 
forbearance;    and   Fox,   with    characteristic 
generosity  and   good   nature,  gave  his  Toi<5* 
against    attacking    bis    now    helpless    riY0^* 
*'  Sunt  lacrymii'  rerum,**  he  said,  •*et  mente<^ 
mortalia  tangunt."    On   the  first  day,  ther^" 
fore,  tliere  was  no  debate.     It  was  rumor^" 
that   evening  that  l*ilt  was  better.     But  O^ 
the   following   morning   his   physicians   pr<^ 
nounccd  that  there   were  no  hojKS.     Tb^ 
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coromancling  faculties  of  which  he  had  been 
too  proud  were  beginning  to  fail.  His  old  tutor 
and  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  informed 
him  of  his  danger,  and  gave  such  reh'gious 
advice  and  consolation  as  a  confused  and  ob- 
scured mind  could  receive.  Stories  were 
told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  uttered 
by  the  dying  man.  But  these  stories  found 
no  credit  with  anybody  who  knew  him. 
Wilberforce  pronounced  it  impossible  that 
they  could  be  true ;  **  Pitt/'  he  added,  "  was  a 
man  who  said  less  than  he  thought  on  such 
topics.''  It  was  asserted  in  many  after-dinner 
tpeeches,  Grub  Street  elegies,  and  academic 
price  poems  and  prize  declamations,  that  the 
great  minister  died  exclaiming,  "  O,  my  coun- 
try ! "  This  is  a  fable ;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
last  words  which  he  uttered,  while  he  knew 
what  he  said,  were  broken  exclamations  about 
the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs.  He 
eeased  to  breathe  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  January  1806,.  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  day  in  which  he  first  took  his  scat  in 
parliament.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  and  had  been,  during  near  nineteen 
yaart,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  undis- 
pnted  chief  of  the  administration.  Since  par- 
liamentary government  was  established  in 
England,  no  English  statesman  has  held 
npreme  power  so  long.  AValpolc,  it  is  true, 
vas  first  lord  of  the  treasury  during  more 
than  twenty  years,  but  it  was  not  till  Walpoie 
had  been  some  time  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
that  he  could  be  properly  called  prime  min- 
ktcr.    ' 

It  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Pitt  should  be  honored  with  a  public 
fimeral,  and  a  monument.    The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Fox  in  a  speech  which  deserves 
Co  be  studied  as  a  model  of  good  taste  and 
food  feeling.    The  task  was  the  most  invidi- 
ous that  ever  an  orator  undertook  ;  but  it  was 
poribrmed  with    a    humanity  and    delicacy 
^i^luch  were  warmly  acknowledged    by  the 
BMHiming  friends  of  hidi  who  was  gone.    The 
■■otion  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
*Vhl  votes  to  eighty-nine. 

^e  22d  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  fu- 
••J^L  The  corpse  having  lain  in  state  during 
•**>  days  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  was  borne 

I^Wi  great  pomp  to  the  northern  transept  of 
^**  Abbey.     A  splendid  train   of   princes, 
^^les,  bishops,  and  privy  councillors  followed. 
*^  grave  of  Pitt  had  been  made  near  to  the 
^t^  where  hia  great  father  lay,  near  also  to 


the  spot  where  his  great  rival  was  soon  to  lie. 
The  sadness  of  the  assistants  was  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  mourners.  For  he  whom  they 
were  committing  to  the  dust,  had  died  of  sor- 
rows and  anxieties  of  which  none  of  the  sur- 
vivors could  be  altogether  without  a  share. 
Wilberforce,  who  carried  the  banner  before 
the  hearse,  described  the  awful  ceremony  w\th 
deep  feeling.  As  the  coffin  descended  into 
the  earth,  he  said,  the  eagle  face  of  Chatham 
from  above  seemed  to  look  down  with  con- 
sternation into  the  dark  house  which  was  re- 
ceiving all  that  remained  of  so  much  power 
and  glory. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
readily  concurred  in  voting  forty  thousand 
pounds  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Pitt's 
creditors.  Some  of  his  admirers  seemed  to 
consider  the  magnitude  of  his  embarrassments 
as  a  circumstance  highly  honorable  to  him ; 
but  men  of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  It  is  far  better,  no  doubt,  that 
a  great  minister  should  carry  his  contempt  of 
money  to  excess,  than  that  he  should  con- 
taminate his  hands  with  unlawful  gain.  But 
it  is  neither  right  nor  becoming  in  a  man  to 
whom  the  public  has  given  an  income  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  comfort  and  dignity,  to 
bequeath  to  that  public  a  great  debt,  the 
effect  of  mere  negligence  and  profusion.  As 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Pitt  never  had  less  than  six 
thousand  a-year,  besides  an  excellent  house. 
In  1792  he  was  forced  by  his  royal  master's 
friendly  importunity  to  accept  for  life  the  office ' 
of  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  near  four 
thousand  a  year  more.  He  had  neither  wife 
nor  child  :  he  had  no  needy  relations :  he  had 
no  expensive  tastes :  he  liad  no  long  election 
bills.  Had  he  given  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  week  to  the  regulation  of  his  household, 
he  would  have  kept  his  expenditure  within 
bounds.  Or,  if  he  could  not  spare  even  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  for  that  purpose, 
he  had  numerous  friends,  excellent  men  of 
business,  who  would  have  been  proud  to  act 
as  his  stewards.  One  of  those  friends,  the 
chief  of  a  great  commercial  house  in  the  city, 
made  an  attempt  to  put  the  establishment  in 
Downing  Street  to  rights ;  but  in  vain.  He 
found  that  the  waste  of  the  servants'  hall  was 
almost  fabulous.  The  quantity  of  butcher's 
meat  charged  in  the  bills  was  nine  hundred- 
weight a  week.  The  consumption  of  poultry, 
of  fish,  of  tea,  was  in  proportion.    The  char- 
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aclcr  of  Pitt  would  have  stood  higher  if,  with 
the  disinterestedness  of  Pericles  and  of  De 
AVitt,  he  had  united  their  dignified  frugality. 


of  the  Test  Act  called  themselves  Piltttex, 
though  they  could  not  he  ignorant  that  Pitt 
had  laid  hefore  George  the  Third  unanswera- 


The  memory  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed, '  hie  reasons  for  abolishing  the  Test  Act.  The 
times  innumerable,  often  justly,  often  un- '  enemies  of  free  trade  called  themselves  Pitt- 
justly;  but  it  has  suffered  much  less  from  his ;  ites,  though  Pitt  was  far  more  deeply  imbued 


assailants  than  from  his  eulogists.  For,  dur- 
ing many  years,  his  name  was  the  rallying 
crv  of  a  class  of  men  with  whom,  at  one  of 
those  terrible  conjunctures  which  confound  all 
ordinary  distinctions,  he  was  accidentally  and 
temporarily  connected,  but  to  whom,  on  al- 
most all  great  questions  of  principle,  he  was 
diametrically  opposed.     The  haters  of  parlia- 


with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  than 
either  Fox  or  Grev.  The  very  neffro-d river* 
invoked  the  name  of  Pitt,  whose  eloquence 
was  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than 
when  he  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of  the  negro. 
This  mythical  Pitt,  who  resembles  the  gen- 
uine Pitt  as  little  as  Charlemagne  of  Arioato 
resembles  the  Charlemagne  of  Eginhard,  hat 


mentary  reform  called  themselves  Pittites,  I  had  his  day.  History  will  vindicate  the  real 
not  choosing  to  remember  that  Pitt  made  j  man  from  calumny  disguised  under  the  aem- 
three  motions  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  blance  of  adulation,  <ind  will  exhibit  him  ai 


that,  though  he  thought  that  such  a  reform 
could  not  safely  be  made  while  the  passions 


what  he  was,  a  minister  of  great  ta]ent*v 
honest  intentions,  and   liberal  opinions,  pre- 


excited  by  the  French  Revolution  were  rag- !  eminently  qualified,  intellectually  and  morally, 
ing,  he  never  uttered  a  word  indicating  that ,  for  the  part  of  a  parliamentary  leader,  and 
he  should  not  be  pre])ared  at  a  more  conven- 1  capable  of  administering  with  prudence  and 
lent  season  to  bring  the  question  forward  a  •■  moderation  the  government  of  a  prosperous 
fourth  time.  The  toast  of  Protestant  ascen-  -  and  tranquil  country;  but  unequal  to  surpris- 
dency  was  drunk  on  Pitt's  birthday  by  a  set  of  ing  and  terrible  emergencies,  and  liable,  in 
Pittites,  who  could  not  but  be  aware  that  Pitt '  such  emergencies,  to  err  grievously,  both  on 
had  resigned  his  office  because  he  could  not  the  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  tic^ 
carry  Catholic  emancipation.     The  defenders  ;  lence. 


Lafayette  axd  Maria  Antoinette. — As  '  all    young,  enterprising,  and    pleafinrc-loving. 

I  t!inii,£:!it  tlie  general  limped  a  little,  although  But  wlint  is  roost  ahsard  in  tlic  adventure  was, 

Morgan  ^avc  liim  his  ;.rn),  I  proposed  as  wc  that  when  I  pointed  out  Madame  dn  Barri  to 

roaeiu'd  the  extremity  of  tlic  r/mwcf  prhuse,  that  her — whose  tigurc  and  farorito  domino  I  knew 

oommands  such  a  lK»autiful  view  (»f  tlie  chateau  '  — tlic  Queen  cx])ressed  the  nio:=t  anxious  dcsiit 

and  its  live  towers,  that  we  should  sit  down  to  to  hear  lier  speak,  and  l)adc  me  intriffner  her. 

oiijoy  the  srene  on  one  of  the  many  wooden  She  answered  me  flippantly,  and  I  am  'sure  if  I 

benches  wiili  which  the  grounds  abound.     The  had  otreroti  her  my  other  arm,  the  Queen  would 

sliailc  of  two  tine  trees  offered  ds  n'posc  and  not  Itavu  objected  to  it ;    sueli  was  the  emit 

shrltiT  from  the  sun,  and.  al>ove  all,  one  of  those  cVarndun  at  that  time  in  the  Conrt  of  VcnaiUes, 

rharniin^  cnustn'ts  with  the  ;:eneral,  to  wliioli  lie  and  in  the  head  of  the  haughty  danghtorof  An«- 

un  suspect  in  irly  lent    himself.      In    those    low,  tria."     I   said,   *'  Ah.  general,  you  were  their 

t«h)\v.   modulated   tones,  which   gave   to   every  Cromwell  Grandison."     *' Pas  encore,"  replied 

tliiuLT  he  said  such  empha*iis.  he  answered  our  he,  smilinjr,  "  that  w-V/V/w^  was  given  mc  long 

<|Uc>iions  by  replies,  that  nii::!it  almost  be  called  after  by  Mirabeau.'*     "  I  believe,"  said  I,  "the 

hi<tori<*al.   **•  Is  it  true,  ^rencral.**  I  asked,  "  that  Queen   was   quite    taken   with    the   American 

y«)u  once  went  t<»  a  Ut!  lua^tpu'^  at  the  opera  with  ranse."     *•  She  thought  so.  hut  undcrstoo<I  notb- 

t-K-  Qucon  of  France.  Marie  Antoinette,  leaning  ing  al>ont  it."  replied  he,     '*  The  world  said  at 

on  your  arm,  the  king  knowing  nothing  of  the  least."  1  atMed,  witli  some  hesitation,  •*  that  she 

niaiii  r   till  af:er  her  return  ^  "     **  1  am  afraid  favored  it<  young  cIian]]»ion.  le  herus  des  denx 

><^.**  '-::'.{  1:0.  "  >lic  was  so  indiscnvt,  ami   1  can  niondes."     "  i'tniran  th  salon  .'  "  he  replied,  ond 

<  ")M-i  ;i!itii»i:>]y  add,  so  innocent.     However,  le  the  subject  was   drop]u'd. — /xic/y  Morgan*s  Mt- 

1  on  lie  d'Artoia  wa<  of  the  j>arty.  and  we  an  ere  Vi'-'nn, 
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News  travelled  but  slowly  in  the  days  of 
which  we  write.  It  was  already  a  week  after 
the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  the  quiet  party  at 
Boughton  had  as  yet  no  particulars  of  the 
fight.  Rumors  had  indeed  arrived  that  a 
great  action  had  taken  place,  but  as  each 
narrator  colored  his  own  account  according  to 
the  political  opinions  he  professed,  both  the 
details  and  the  result  remained  wrapped  in 
uncertainty.  Some  maintained  that  Essex 
had  gained  a  complete  victory  and  was  march- 
ing for  London  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
having  dispersed  and  almost  annihilated  the 
royal  army ;  that  the  King  himself  had  fled, 
and  that  his  best  generals,  having  been  cither 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  an  unconditional  submission  to 
the  terms  of  the  Parliament.  For  this 
crowning  mercy,  it  was  argued  by  those  who 
adopted  so  decided  a  view  of  the  case,  thanks- 
givings ought  to  be  i*cndered,  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  man  Charles  celebrated  by  a  sol- 
emn festival :  others,  again,  and  these  gar- 
nished their  version  with  many  strange  oaths, 
and  showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  discourse 
upon  this,  or  any  other  topic,  dry-lipped, 
avowed  that  the  Parliamentary  army  had  sus- 
tained a  complete  and  unequivocal  defeat,  that 
the  royalist  cavalry  had,  as  usual,  covered 
themselves  with  glory,  and  his  blessed  Mnj- 
c«ly,  whose  health  tiiey  were  always  prepared 
to  drink  on  their  knees,  or  indeed  in  anv 
Other  ])osition,  having  thrown  a  garrison  into 
])onnington  Castle,  so  as  to  command  the 
western  road  to  the  capital,  had  retired  in 
triumph  to  Oxford,  whence  he  would  impose 
the  most  stringent  and  humiliating  terms  on 
his  vanquished  enemies. 

Grace  Allocby  and  Mary  Cave  listened  al- 
ternately to  these  conflicting  statements  with 
anxious  faces  and  beating  hearts ;  the  former 
daily  expecting  some  assurance  of  her  father's 
safety,  the  latter  vibrating  between  a  sensation 
of  crushing  shame,  as  she  recalled  her  last 
interview  with  Falkland,  and  all  the  tender 
misgivings  of  a  woman  for  the  safety  of  the 
roan  she  loves.  And  yet  the  days  dragged 
•lowly  on,  in  their  routine  of  quiet  occupa- 
tions and  homely  duties.  The  women 
worked  at  their  embroidery,  and  tended  their 
roses,  and  rustled  softly  about  the  house,  as 
if  all  were  peace  both  within  and  without,  as 
if  life  had  no  interests,  no  anxieties,  beyond 
the  taking  up  of  a  dropped  stitch,  or  the 
mppng  of  a  faded  rosebud. 


They  were,  however,  much  together ;  kin- 
dred hopes  and  fears  seemed  to  draw  closer 
day  by  day  the  links  of  friendship  which  had 
always  bound  these  two  dissimilar  characters, 
and  whilst  Grace  Allonby  looked  up  to  he. 
more  energetic  friend  for  protection  and  con 
solation,the  weary  spirit  of  Mary  Cave  seemed 
to  rest  upon  her  gentle  companion,  and  to 
derive  a  soothing,  purifying  influence  from 
her  sympathy  and  affection. 

They  were  sitting  together  on  a  stone 
bench  that  terminated  the  terrace  on  which 
Mary's  last  interview  with  Falkland  had  taken 
place.  A  soft,  cloudy  atmosphere  dimmed 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  struggling  at  intervals  in 
downward  sheets  of  light ;  a  gentle  breeze 
moaned  through  the  adjacent  woods,  claiming 
here  and  there  its  first  autumnal  tribute  in  a 
crisp  yellow  leaf  that  floated  noiselessly  down 
to  the  sward.  The  last  roses,  already  over- 
blown, drooped  their  heads  over  the  two 
women,  shedding  their  petals  thick  and  fast 
to  the  insidious  wooer  that  stole  so  softly 
across  the  distant  meadow,  and  over  the  trim 
lawn,  to  win  their  perfume  and  waste  their 
loveliness,  and  kiss  them  and  pass  on.  There 
was  music  in  the  whispering  breeze,  and 
beauty  in  the  dying  roses,  but  it  was  a  sad, 
sweet  music  that  seemed  to  mourn  for  the 
past,  and  a  beauty  that  spoke  of  disap])oint- 
ment  and  decay.  Each  of  them  gathered  une 
of  the  flowers,  and  ])laced  it  in  her  bosom  ; 
each  seemed  to  have  some  association  con- 
nected with  these  autumn  roses,  some 
strangely  mingled  memory  of  pain  and  pleas- 
ure, of  hope  and  longing,  and  shame  and 
sorrow,  for  Grace  blushed  scarlet,  and  Mary's 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

She  brushed  them  hastilv  awav,  and  turned 
her  head  so  as  to  hide  her  face  from  her  com- 
panion ;  she  was  ever  ashamed  of  such  wo- 
manly weaknesses,  and  indeed  seldom  gave 
way  to  her  emotions,  whatever  might  be  their 
nature. 

*•  Another  day,  Grace,"  she  said,  "  and  no 
news  yet  from  the  army.  Oh,  it  wears  one's 
heart  out  to  sit  waiting  here  when  men  are  in 
their  bufl'-coats  and  breastplates,  up  and 
armed  for  the  King.  I  would  I  were  amongst 
them,  Grace,  to  take  my  share  of  danger  like 
the  rest.  C*€st  Vhomme  qui  se  haste^  et  qui 
conseille ;  but  as  for  us  poor  women,  what 
are  we  good  for  but  to  clog  their  energies  and 
distract  their  attention,  and  weep  and  watch, 
and  eat  our  own  hearts  in  solitude  ?  " 
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"  You  did  not  always  «ay  so,  Marj',"  replied 
her  companion.  "  I  thought  men  were  the 
puppets,  and  we  were  to  pull  the  strings. 
Have  you  changed  your  note  so  soon  about 
our  power  and  influence,  and  why  ?  " 

The  proud  look  stole  over  Mary's  face  once 
more.  *'  Yes,  Grace,"  she  answered,  "  ours  is 
the  dominion,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  keep 
't.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  lose  the  up])cr 
hand.  It  does  not  answer  to  pull  the  rein 
too  tightly,  and  so  to  break  it  once  for  all; 
nor  is  it  judicious  to  let  the  so-called  lords  of 
the  creation  discover  how  necessary  they  really 
are  to  our  happiness.  To  do  them  justice, 
they  are  wonderfully  obtuse  on  this  point,  and, 
in  this  single  instance,  strangely  prone  to 
underrate  their  own  value.  And  yet,  dear,  I 
sometimes  think  that  ours  is  but  a  tinsel  rov- 
ally,  aAor  all.  A  fairy  splendor,  that  is  visi- 
ble to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  those  only  over 
whom  our  glamour  is  cast ;  that  the  real 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  glory  is  not  with  us, 
and  the  time  may  arrive  at  any  moment  when 
our  subjects  wake  to  find  this  out  for  them- 
selves, and  then  all  that  was  life  to  us  is  but 
a  dream  to  them,  a  dream  from  which  they 
do  not  even  sorrow  to  be  aroused  ;  a  dream  at 
which  they  can  smile  when  it  is  recalled  to 
them,  and  yawn  out  some  vague  sentiment, 
half  poetical,  half  philosophical,  of  indulgent 
))ity  on  their  own  past  folly,  and  self-congrat- 
ulation that  it  is  over  at  last  for  evermore. 
They  are  not  quite  ashamed  of  it,  neither  do 
they  wish  it  had  never  existed,  but  they  talk 
of  it  (as  even  the  best  of  them  will  of  their 
boyhood's  extravagances)  with  a  sort  of  mel- 
ancholy triumph,  and  comical  self-pity  and 
self-sympathy.  *  I  was  very  fond  of  that 
woman  once,*  they  will  say,  without  a  particle 
of  the  feeling  left.  The  woman  does  not 
sjjeak  so,  but  she  carries  her  heartache  about 
with  her  in  silence,  and  every  time  his  name 
is  mentioned  the  old  wound  smarts  and  bleeds 
afresh." 

"And  do  vou  believe  there  is  no  con- 
stancy  ?  "  answered  Grace,  in  whose  opinion 
her  companion's  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
matters  was  deserving  of  the  most  implicit 
credence,  and  who  felt  much  more  alarmed 
than  she  would  have  been  one  short  month 
ago  at  these  discouraging  views  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes.  "  Are  men  all  alike, 
and  all  equally  heartless  and  variable  ?  " 

"God  forbid,"  was  the  reply;  "and  yet, 
Grace,  in  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  world, 
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and  you  know  that  my  girlhood  has  beta 
passed  amongst  the  gaieties  and  intriguei  of 
a  Court ;  well,  in  all  I  have  seen,  I  can  recdl 
scarce  one  single  instance  of  an  attachment 
that  has  lasted  more  than  two  years.  Yoa 
look  astonished,  Grace,  but  it  is  so,  neverthe- 
less. They  are  nearly  all  alike,  and  difler 
only  in  degree  from  wild  Lord  Goring,  who 
says  that  he  requires  a  week  to  conquer,  t 
week  to  triumph,  and  a  week  to  wear}',  after 
which  he  allows  himself  a  week's  repose, 
meaning  simply  a  rotation  of  hard  drinking, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  finds 
him  prepared  for  fresh  follies  and  fresh  du- 
plicity." 

"  What  a  monster ! "  remarked  Grace,  lend- 
ing an  ear,  nevertheless,  with  unconscious  in- 
terest, to  the  escapades  of  wild  George  Go^  « 
ing. 

"  And  yet,  Grace,"  proceeded  Mary,  look- 
ing back  dreamily,  as  it  were,  into  the  past, 
"  there  was  once  a  time  that  even  Goring  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  fortunes,  his  ambition, 
his  life,  and  indeed  his  all,  for  a  woman.  Kie 
was  my  aunt,  Grace,  and  once  I  think  she 
loved  him  well.  It  was  a  foolish  stor)*.  He 
lio])ed  to  win  her  agamst  all  obstacles,  ud 
with  his  energetic  nature,  his  courage,  and  his 
recklessness,  I  cannot  comprehend  why  he 
failed.  But  so  it  was.  During  his  absence 
abroad,  where  he  was  serving  to  win  distin^ 
lion  only  for  her  sake,  others  came  between 
them,  and  she  was  lost  to  him  forever.  It 
was  years  ago,  my  dear,  and  she  is  a  cold, 
proud,  stern  woman  now,  but  I  think  she  was 
not  always  so.  They  say  she  used  to  be  a 
sweet-tempered,  loveable,  and  beautiful  girl; 
they  say  she  would  have  made  Goring  a  good 
and  happy  wife.  I  have  heard  one  jwrson 
affirm  that  even  he  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent man  had  she  belonged  to  him  ;  that  it  was 
not  his  nature  always  to  be  bad  amongst  the 
worst ;  that  every  thing  good  and  gentle  in 
him  changed  in  a  day.  But  fie  who  said  so 
judged  all  men  kindly,  and  saw  every  thing 
through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  his  own  pure, 
noble  mind.  There  are  few  like  him.  But 
to  return  to  Goring.  I  know  that  even  after 
all  hope  was  over,  even  at  the  foulest  and 
blackest  stage  of  his  career,  when  my  aunt 
was  thought  to  be  dying,  he  threw  up  his 
command,  he  returned  home  with  a  stain  upon 
his  courage,  he  lost  his  dearest  chance  of  die- 
tiTiction.  to  be  near  her ;  and  when  she  re 
covered  he  was  heard  of  wilder  and  wickeder 
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than  ever.  There  is  no  doubt  he  loved  her 
fondly,  and  like  a  fool,  arid  yet  listen,  Grace, 
to  what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears.  After  a 
long  absence.  Lady  St.  Aubyn  returned  to 
Court.  They  had  not  met  for  years,  not  since 
I  was  a  child,  and  at  the  time  I  speak  of  I 
was  a  grown  woman,  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen.  I  was  standing  clos6  to  Harry  Jer- 
myn  and  Goring  when  my  aunt  was  announced. 
I  knew  the  story,  and  I  watched  the  latter*s 
'ace.  It  never  altered  in  a  muscle.  I  could 
"^ave  forgiven  him  if  he  had  turned  red  or 
pale  or  had  even  lost  for  an  instant  that  hate- 
ful smile  which  seems  to  jeer  at  every  thing 
good  and  bad.  No,  he  passed  his  hand 
through  his  long  curls,  nnd  touched  Jermyn 
with  his  elbow — *Egad,  Harry,'  said  he,  *how 
these  red  and  white  women  alter.  Would 
you  believe  it,  I  once  run  my  best  friend 
through  the  body  for  a  light  jest  about  that 
one  ?  And  now  look  at  her,  my  boy !  She's 
an  old  woman,  and  a  fat  one.  Faith,  and  al- 
most an  ugly  one  too.  Well,  it's  lucky  there 
ore  plenty  of  young  ones  always  coming  on.' 
And  this  is  the  way  men  can  talk  of  us,  Grace ; 
but  not  all — not  all ;  there  are  a  few,  a  very 
few  noble  hearts,  that  a  woman  might  be 
proud  to  win,  or,  failing  to  win,  might  be 
proud  to  worship  in  silence  and  lifelong  pain." 

"  Are  there  ?  "  observed  Grace,  absentiv 
for  her  attention  was  occupied  by  an  advanc- 
ing hoi*seman,  mounted  on  a  sorrel  that  even 
at  a  distance  she  seemed  to  recognize.  Per- 
haps she  was  thinking,  "  is  this  one  of  them  ?  *' 
perhaps  she  was  speculating,  with  the  pros- 
|>ecliyc  power  of  imagination,  "will  this  one 
ever  care  for  me  9  and  having  cared,  will  he 
erer  laugh,  like  Goring,  and  say,  *  how  these 
women  alter,'  and  *  how  fat  I  am  grown  ?  ' " 
The  horseman  was  accompanied  by  one  ser- 
Tant,  a  tall,  spare  figure,  mounted  on  a  stout, 
useful  palfrey,  the  spoil  of  some  Parliament- 
arian whom  Dymockc  had  deprived  of  his 
charger  by  the  usage  of  war.  It  was  indeed 
Bosville  who  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
park,  and  the  hearts  of  both  women  beat  fast, 
and  their  cheeks  turned  pale,  for  he  would 
have  news  of  the  great  battle  and  the  Cause 
and  the  King  and  Sir  Giles  Allonby  and  Lord 
Falkland. 

The  young  man  reined  up  his  horse  at  the 
door  and  dismounted,  the  reeking  sides  of  the 
sorrel  and  the  marks  of  disapprobation  visiljle 
upon  Dymocke's  lean  visage  sufHciently  denot- 
ing the  speed  at  which  he  had  been  travelling. 


lie  gave  the  rein  to  his  servant,  and  advanced 
to  greet  the  ladies,  with  doffed  beaver  and 
slow,  dejected  stc]).  His  dress  was  disordered 
and  travel-stained,  his  face  bronzed  by  expos- 
ure, and  now  suffused  with  a  deep  blush,  and 
his  countenance  bore  a  saddened  expression 
that  was  ominous  of  bad  news. 

Grace  jumped  from  her  seat.  **  My  father ! " 
she  exclaimed,  with  clasped  hands  and  eager 
face. 

"  Sir  Giles  is  safe,  Mistress  Grace,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  he  bids  me  commend  him  to  you, 
and  hopes  soon  to  see  his  daughter  once 
more." 

Grace  burst  into  tears  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands ;  Mary  Cave  meanwhile  re- 
maining pale  and  cold  as  the  stone  balustrade 
against  which  she  leaned.  And  yet  she  dared 
not  ask  the  question  that  was  nearest  to  her 
heart. 

"  And  you  have  obtained  a  victoiT,  a  great 
victory  ?  "  she  said,  with  lips  that  blanched 
and  grew  rigid  while  she  spoke. 

"  A  victory  indeed,"  was  the  Comet's  reply, 
"  and  a  triumph  for  the  Iloyal  Cause.  I  have 
dispatches  here  from  the  King  himself  to  my 
Lord  Vaux.  1  pray  you  give  me  leave,  ladies ; 
I  must  hasten  to  deliver  them." 

"  And  they  are  safe !  "  exclaimed  Grace, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears ;  "  all  safe !  those 
that  rode  away  so  full  of  life  and  vigor  such  a 
short  time  ago,  and  whom  we  thought  we 
might  never  see  again  ?  " 

The  Cornet's  face  was  very  grave.  He 
needed  not  to  speak.  Ere  a  word  had  crossed 
his  lips  Mary  Cave  knew  the  worst.  Is  it  not 
so  with  all  great  griefs  ?  with  all  those  impor- 
tant moments  u]>on  which  turn  the  destinies 
of  a  life — nay,  it  may  be  of  an  etemity  ? 
What  is  it  that  tells  the  sufferer  there  is  no 
hope,  whole  seconds  if  you  count  by  the  clock, 
whole  ages  if  you  count  by  the  racked  and 
tortured  heart,  before  the  decree  has  gone 
forth  ?  Do  you  think  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
'  does  not  know  the  verdict  before  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  has  delivered  the  thrilling  word 
I "  Guilty  ?  "  Do  you  think  we  are  so  consii- 
j  tuted  that  by  our  ])hy8ical  organs  alone  we 
'  can  became  conscious  of  outward  facts  ?  Is 
there  not  in  acute  mental  anxiety,  another  and 
independent  sense  of  prophetic  nature  ?  AVho 
has  not  suffered  has  not  lived.  Is  it  better 
to  vegetate  in  contented  ignorance,  or  to  pluck. 
Eve-like,  at  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  taste 
the  wild,  bitter  flavor  of  the  fruit  P    Alas !  the 
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lesHon  of  life  must  be  lenmt  by  one  and  all. 
Ilnppy  ihosc  wiio  profit  by  it.  Give  them 
plucc ;  let  them  take  their  proper  station  at 
tlic  head  of  the  class ;  but  pity  the  poor  dunce 
%vho  is  smartinfr  in  his  ignorance,  whose  hot 
tearK  arc  falling  thick  and  fast  upon  the  page. ' 

"  We  Iiave  bought  our  victory  at  too  high  a 
jirice/'  said  Hum])hrey ;  "  some  of  the  noblest 
lieads  in  Kngland  lie  low  at  Newbury.  Car- 
narvon, Sunderland,  Falkland,  have  met  a 
soldier's  death  and  found  a  soldier's  grave.'' 

Mary  spoke  not  a  word.  Her  beautiful 
features  took  a  sef,  meaningless  expression, 
like  a  mask,  or  like  the  face  of  a  corpse. 
There  was  a  dull,  stony  look  in  her  eye,  like 
that  of  some  dumb  animal. 

Suffering  pain  and  nerved  to  endure,  her 
hcnd  was  thrown  proudly  back  till  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  started  out  in  painful  tension.  It 
seemed  strange  to  sec  one  of  her  cast  of 
beauty  so  metamorphosed.  Unbending,  phys- 
ical resistance  and  acute,  stupefying  suffering 
combined  seemed  so  out  of  character  with  her 
ripe,  womanly  loveliness,  her  soft,  undulating 
form,  her  rich  brown  hair.  She  who  was 
formed  to  love  and  laugh  and  command  with 
the  imperious  wilfulness  of  a  spoiled  child, — 
it  was  sad  to  see  her  there,  with  a  hard  defi- 
ance, even  of  her  own  breaking  heart,  stamped 
upon  her  brow. 

She  questioned  Bosvillc  again  and  again, 
unwavering  and  pitiless  towards  herself,  she 
learned  every  particular  he  had  to  tell,  she 
shrank  from  no  incident  of  the  action,  no  har- 
rowing detail  of  Falkland's  last  charge,  or  the 
state  in  which  he  was  found ;  and  then  with 
quiet,  grave  courtesy  she  thanked  Humphrey 
for  his  narrative,  and  walked  once  more  up 
the  well-remembered  stairs  with  the  stately 
step  and  queen-like  gestures  that  became  her 
so  well. 

She  had  been  a  changed  woman  one  short 
week  ago,  when  her  chamber  door  had  closed 
upon  her  after  that  interview  which  she  could 
never  forget.  She  was  changed  again  now  ; 
but  it  was  a  change  that  would  influence  her 
till  she  was  at  rest  in  her  grave. 

Rosville  followed  her  with  his  eves  as  she 
stepped  gracefully  away,  but  with  his  body  he 
accompanied  Grace  Allonby  into  the  house, 
that  he  might  deliver  his  dispatches,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  that  young  lady  s  kinsman. 
Now  that  the  first  anxious  inquiries  were  over, 
that  Sir  Giles'  safety  was  ascertained,  and 
(he  victory  of  Newbury — for  as  a  victor}*  it 


was  claimed  by  the  Royalists — placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  they  talked,  as  young  people  wUI,  of 
lighter  and  more  mirthful  mntten— of  the 
Court  at  Oxford,  of  the  last  jest  made  by 
AVilmot,  and  the  last  new  fashion  introduced 
by  Harry  Jermyn,  of  the  Queen's  caprices, 
and  Prince  llu|)ert'8  retorts  uncourteoiis,  of 
the  thousand  topics  which  come  so  readily  to 
the  lips  where  the  deeper  chords  of  character 
have  not  vet  been  sounded,  and  which  make 
a  dialogue  between  a  young  gentleman  and 
lady,  both  of  them  well  born  and  well  bred, 
so  sparkling  and  agreeable,  that  we  despair 
of  conveying  its  purport  to  the  reader  through 
the  medium  of  our  staid  and  sober  pen. 

Arrived  at  the  threshold  of  Lord  Vauz*! 
own  chamber,  Grace  bid  her  companion 
"  Good-by,"  with  a  half  laughing,  half  formal 
courtesv.    He  turned  as  he  closed  the  door 

w 

for  another  glance  at  his  guide.  Oddly 
enough,  at  that  very  moment  Grace  turned 
too, — it  always  does  happen  so, — and  as  she  ' 
tiipped  away  to  decorate  her  person  in  her 
own  chamber,  she  felt  happy  and  light-hearted 
as  a  bird.  Of  course  it  was  the  news  of  the 
great  victory  at  Newbury  and  the  safety  of 
good  Sir  Giles  that  created  this  wondxoui 
change  in  his  daughter's  spirits. 

Mary  Cave  was  on  her  knees  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment.  The  struggle  was  over,  the 
wild,  sickening  feeling  of  despair  alone  r^ 
mained,but  the  great  agony  had  passed  away, 
and  a  flbod  of  tears  had  brought  that  reh^ 
to  the  overcharged  heart  and  the  oTeratnidg 
brain  which  alone  saves  the  sufferer  ftom 
madness.  There  are  some  natures  that  an 
at  once  utterly  prostrated  by  sorrow,  that 
make  no  effort  to-  resist  it,  and  yield  at  the 
first  attack ;  such  know  nothing  of  real  miiH 
cry.  It  is  the  proud,  unbending  spirit  that 
has  defied  a  thousand  storms,  which  falls  with 
a  crush  at  last. 

Mary  had  been  accustomed  to  conquer, 
had  marched  in  triumph  over  the  necks  of  a 
host  of  captives ;  hers  was  no  meek,  yielding 
disposition,  that  clings  where  it  attaches  it- 
self, a.id  finds  a  pleasure  in  self-abasement 
and  self-sacrifice.  No ;  she  was  one  of  those 
wild  birds  that  must  be  tamed,  and  subjected, 
and  restrained,  to  stoop  to  the  lure  by  a 
stronger  will  than  their  own ;  and  she  had 
found  her  master  long  ago.  Hopeless  though 
it  was,  she  had  fixed  her  love  upon  Falkland: 
though  he  could  never  be  hers,  there  had  yet 
been  a  vague,  unacknowledged  link  that  bound 
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them  together ;  and  now  even  ihis  was  broken, 
and  he  was  dead.  Dead!  the  irrevocable, 
the  fatal  word,  before  which  all  other  griefs 
Beem  so  trifling,  all  other  breaches  so  easily 
repaired,  all  other  sorrows  so  open  to  conso- 
lation. Never,  never  to  see  him  more !  It 
was  a  dull,  stony,  stupefying  sensation.  She 
was  so  glad,  so  thankful  she  had  told  him  all 
hefore  he  went  away.     There  was  no  shame 


now,  no  self-abasement,  no  womanly  pride  to 
come  between  her  and  the  loved  one  in  his 
cold  grave ;  and  Mary's  tears  welled  up  afresh, 
thick  and  hot,  and  the  band  that  seemed  to 
have  compressed  her  heart  to  suffocation 
grew  looser,  and  she  rose  from  her  knees 
with  a  firm  resolve  in  her  brain,  and  a  giant's 
strength  growing  u])  in  her  steadfast  will  to 
struggle  and  endure. 


CHAPTER  X. — "ANCILLJE  PUDORIS." 


Grace  Allondt  inhabited  a  pretty  little 
room  overlooking  the  terrace  we  have  so 
often  mentioned,  and  stored  with  the  many 
knick-knacks  that,  even  in  the  days  of  which 
we  write,  were  affected  by  young  ladies  to 
"keep  them  beautiful,  and  leave  them  neat." 
Albeit  the  act  of  prying  into  such  a  boudoir 
may  be  deemed  an  impertinence,  yet  must 
We  claim  the  historian's  privilege  to  be  at  all 
times  in  all  places,  and  take  a  peep  at  Grace 
undergoing  the  various  tortures  of  the  toilet 
at  the  hands  of  her  handmaid  Faiih,  a  pretty 
Puritan,  whose  duties  as  the  souhreite  of  a 
Cavalier's  daughter  are  continually  at  variance 
with  her  conscientious  o])inions — a  mental 
conflict  which  imparts  to  that  damsel's  con- 
versation and  general  character  a  degree  of 
acidity  foreign  to  her  real  nature.  She  is 
combing  and  brushing  her  lady's  hair  with 
merciless  energy,  and  those  long,  dark  masses 
fall  over  the  white  neck  and  bosom  wiih  a 
luxuriance  of  which  the  maid  is  ])rouder  than 
her  mistress.  Yet  is  she  reflecting  even  now, 
while  with  a  turn  of  her  skilful  hand  she  ad- 
justs a  jetty  ringlet,  holding  the  comb  mean- 
while between  her  teeth,  how  the  crowning 
beauty  of  Absalom  was  a  delusion  and  u 
snare ;  and  how,  though  a  woman  may  be 
permitted  to  retain  her  abundant  tresses,  the 
long  love-locks  of  the  Cavaliers  must  be 
wicked,  they  are  so  very  becoming. 

•*  Is  the  young  officer  from  Newbury  going 
away  to-day.  Mistress  Grace,  or  doth  he  re- 
main all  night  ?"  asks  Faith,  with  an  air  and 
accent  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  but  Grace  is 
.thinking  exactly  the  same  thing.  A  shower 
of  ringlets  falls  between  her  face  and  the 
mirror,  so  she  blushes  under  them  unseen ; 
nevertheless,  her  neck  and  shoulders  crimson 
visibly,  and  Faith,  although  a  Puritan,  de- 
duces her  own  conclusions.  Like  a  thorough 
waiting-maid,  however,  she  proceeds,  without 
pausing  for  an  answer — 


"  lie  is  a  likely  young  gentleman  enough ; 
of  a  fair  countenance,  and  a  gallaot  bearing 
too,  as  becomes  a  soldier.  He  cannot  be  as 
bad  as  the  rest  of  them.  Mistress  Grace,  or 
he  would  hardly  have  left  them  by  his  own 
desire  to  come  here  to  our  quiet  place,  where 
he  knows  nobody  and  can  care  for  nobody." 

".He  goes  where  he  is  ordered,  Faith,"  re- 
plies Grace,  very  quietly,  and  with  a  certain 
air  of  enforced  dignity;  *'he  is  a  brave  and 
good  officer,"  she  adds,  her  voice  trembling  a 
little, "  and  has  been  sent  here  with  dispatches 
by  the  King  himself." 

"  I  know  what  I  know,"  resumes  Faith, 
with  some  asperity.  "  When  it  came  to  a 
question  of  who  was  to  leave  the  army,  and 
ride  alone — leastwavs,  him  and  his  servant — 
through  the  ranks  of  the  rebels,  that's  to  say 
the  Parliamentarians,"  Faith  catches  herself 
up  rapidly  as  she  recollects  her  jjolilical  and 
religious  principles,  "  facing  dangers  and 
what  not,  to  come  here  to  Boughton  j — noth- 
ing would  serve  Captain  Bosville — for  a  cap- 
tain he  is  and  will  be  when  he  gets  his  due, 
as  them  that  knows  and  told  me  is  not  misin- 
formed— nothing  would  serve  him  but  down 
he  goes  on  his  knees  before  the  King — I  won- 
der he  wasn't  ashamed  to  do  it ;  and  says  he, 
*  Your  Majesty,'  says  he, '  where  the  treasure 
is  there  will  the  heart  be  also ;  and  my  sor- 
rel,' says  he — that's  the  one  he  rode  here 
that's  got  two  fore-shoes  off  now  in  the  great 
stable — '  my  sorrel  can  do  the  distance  in 
half  the  time  of  e'gr  another  in  your  Majesty's 
army  ;  and  my  servant,'  says  he — that's  good 
Master  Dymocke,  a  worthy  man  ond  a  right 
thinker,  thougji  backsliding  for  the  time — 
'  my  servant  knows  the  ways  by  track  and 
ford,  and  none  other;  and  we  crave  leave  to 
enter  upon  the  duty,  and  so  to  kiss  your 
Majesty's  hand,  and  God  be  with  you  all.' 
And  with  that,"  continued  Faith,  now  almost 
breathless,  **  they  up  and  saddled,  and  never 
drew  rein  till  they  rode  in  at  our  great  gates, 
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and  as  Master  Dymocke  says,  *  faint  heart 
never  won  flur  lady,'  and  *  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.' " 

Grace  h'stens  well  pleased  to  this  somewhat 
improbable  stor}' ;  drop  by  drop  the  poison 
is  stealing  gently  into  her  veins.  It  is  sweet 
to  hear  his  name  already:  soon  it  will  be 
sweet  to  talk  of  him  even  to  an  uninterested 
listener ;  then  will  come  blushes  and  confu- 
sion, and  a  strange,  wild  thrill  of  pleasure; 
and  then  the  reckoning  must  be  paid  for  Iiap- 
piness  llfus  taken  up  at  interest.  The  lonely 
hours,  the  weary  days,  the  sore  heart,  and  the 
wan  face,  that  never  blushes  now,  but  only 
contracts  with  a  sickly  smile  and  turns  whiter 
than  before.  Is  not  this  the  course  of  ninety- 
nine  love-tules  out  of  a  hundred?  Poor 
fools !  wasting  your  treasure  for  that  which  is 
not  bread. 

But  Grace  is  busy  fastening  a  rose  into  her 
bodice,  and  P'aith  is  still  training  the  long 
tresses  into  too  bewitching  curls. 

"  They  can't  go  to-night.  Mistress  Grace," 
says  the  latter,  answering  her  previous  ques- 
tion for  herself.  "  After  such  a  ride  as  that, 
both  man  and  boast  arc  entitled  to  rest  and 
refreshment,  as  Master  Dvmocke  says ;  and 
moreover,  there's  one  of  them  as  wouldn't  be 
dragged  from  here  by  wild-horses  excej)t  his 
duty  for  the  King  required  him.  Poor  blinded 
creature!    I  know  what  I  know." 

"  And  is  it  the'  master  or  the  man  that  is  so 
wedded  to  a  ])lace  he  has  only  seen  twice  in 
his  life?"  asks  Grace,  half  amused  in  spite  of 
herself,  although  her  heart  is  beating  some- 
what faster  than  usual.  Faith  is  at  once  over- 
come by  an  access  of  ])ropriety. 

*•  O  madam,"  she  replies,  '*  it  is  not  for 
me  to  make  free  with  the  young  gentleman's 
thoughts ;  and  as  for  Master  Dymocke,  though 
a  worthy  man  and  a  ])er8onable,  his  gravity 
and  his  experience  puts  him  beyond  all  such 
vanities.  Only  there's  some  talk  of  their 
staying  here  for  a  convoy  and  a  guard  to  take 
us  all  on  to  Oxford,  where  may  we  be  j>re- 
served  from  the  temptations  of  a  Court  I" 
adds  Tailh,  juously.  "  And  now.  madam," 
she  concludes,  with  a  finishing  twist  to  the 
curls  and  a  toss  of  her  own  head,  "  I  have 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  I  have  told  you  all 
I  know,  and  of  what  may  come  of  it,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  I  wash  my  hands  ! " 

With  which  solemn  admonition  Faith  folds 
up  her  lady's  things,  smoothing  them  into 
squares  with  unusual  accui'acy  and  precision.  I 


She  is  evidently  waiting  to  be  further  qm- 
tioned,  but  in  this  she  is  disappointed,  for 
Grace  Allonby  is  in  more  burr}*  than  common 
to  attend  upon  her  kinsman  down-stnirs ;  and 
it  is  with  trembling  steps  and  breath  coming 
quick  and  short  that  she  proceeds  to  the  greii 
liall,  where  she  already  hears  the  voices  of 
Lord  Vaux  and  his  lately  arrived  guest. 

Captain  Bosville,  as  we  must  call  him  now 
— for  Faith's  information,  however  obtained, 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  his  captain's  commis- 
sion is  already  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
Sovereign — has  performed  an  elaborate  tcniet, 
and  one  that  even  less  prejudiced  eyes  than 
thonc  of  Grace  Allonby  would  pronounce  to 
be  most  becoming.  His  long  lovelocks,  curird 
and  perfumed  with  the  greatest  care,  droop 
over  a  poinllace  collar  fitting  high  and  close 
around  the  throat,  but  falling  back  in  danling 
width  over  his  broad  shoulders.  His  telvet 
dou1)let,  richly  embroidered,  and  fastened 
down  the  front  with  tags  and  loops  of  gold,  is 
slashed  at  the  sleeves,  so  as  to  display  the  fine 
texture  of  his  cambric  garment  underneath, 
and  fitting  tightly  over  the  hands,  admiU  of 
the  broad  wristbands  being  turned  hack  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  whiteness  and  symmetry  of 
those  members  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A 
ruby  clasp  fastens  his  doublet  at  the  throat;  a 
fellow  stone,  of  equal  size  and  radiance,  is  set 
in  the  ])ommel  of  his  sword.  These,  too^  will 
ere  long  be  converted  into  men  and  bones 
for  King  Charles;  meantime  they  are  very 
daxzling,  very  beautiful,  and  very  useless.  A 
wide,  rustling  scarf,  stiff  with  embroidery, 
crosses  his  breast,  and  is  gathered  into  a  huge 
knot  over  his  left  hip,  where  it  meets  the 
broad  baldric  that  sustains  his  long,  straight 
sword.  His  lower  man  is  clothed  in  kMse 
velvet  pantaloons,  reaching  somewhat  below 
the  knee,  to  meet  the  wide  wrinkled  riding- 
boots,  pushed  half-way  down  the  leg,  and 
forming  with  their  In'gh  heels  and  heavy  mas- 
sive spurs  a  somewhat  warlike  termination  to 
the  festive  air  betrayed  in  the  rest  of  his  co^ 
tume.  Add  to  all  this  a  handsome  face,  em- 
))rowned  by  exercise,  and  wearing  the  keen 
forcible  expression  which  all  men  of  acdoq 
insensibly  acquire,  and  we  arrive  at  a  general 
efiect,  which  might  indeed  make  sad  havoc  in 
a  heart  already  ])redisposed  to  look  upon  it 
with  favor  and  afi*ecti(m. 

Nor  was  Grace  Allonby  thrust  upon  an 
unequal  war  unfurnished  with  those  weapona, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  which 
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know  how  to  use  so  skilfully.  In  the  days  of 
the  first  Charles  a  lady's  dress  much  resem- 
bled tliat  of  the'present  era.  There  was  the 
same  display  of  confident  beauty  above,  the 
same  voluminous  series  of  defences  below,  ns 
though  the  attack  must  be  provoked  only  to 
be  repelled.  There  was  the  same  costly  taste 
for  jewellery,  the  same  magnificence  of  texture 
and  gorgeousness  of  hue  in  silks  and  satins — 
nay,  the  very  arms,  bared  nearly  to  the  elbow, 
were  overhung  by  a  cloudy,  graceful  fabric  of 
muslin  or  lace,  or  whatever  it  is  which  suits  so 
well  with  a  white  skin,  a  handsome  hand,  and 
a  rich  bracelet,  and  which  is  to-day  so  much 
affected  by  those  who  arc  possessed  of  any  or 
'  all  of  these  ad  vantages.  Grace  AUonby's  light, 
girlish  figure  borrowed  a  graceful  dignity  from 
the  ample  folds  of  the  heavy  brocade  she 
wore — low  at  the  bosom,  and  descending  to  a 
peak  or  stomacher,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
was  distinctly  and  beautifully  defined  ;  whilst 
the  spreading  skirt,  falling  in  massive  plaits 
from  her  slender  waist,  added  that  majestic 
sweep  and  volume  which  ladies  consider  so 
necessary  to  complete  the  finish  of  their  cos- 
tume. Her  hair,  undisfigured  by  powder, 
which  had  not  yet  come  into  use,  curled  in 
graceful  clusters  over  her  ivory  forehead,  and 
did  Faith  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  dressed  ond  dis]K)scd  it.  The  girl  wore 
a  double  row  of  pearls  tight  round  her  neck, 
and  penrl  bracelets  round  her  wrists.  Sir 
Giles  hnd  not  fought  and  foraged  many  a  long 
year  without  obtaining  some  valuables  to 
bestow  upon  h'w  darling ;  and  those  very 
pearls  were  a  gift  from  lavish  and  ill-judging 
King  Jomie  for  a  deed  that  had  required  a 
a  silent  tongue,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  heart 
itouter  than  most  men  possessed.  So  Sir 
Giles  was  oskcd  to  choose  his  reward,  and  he 
chose  the  casket  of  pearls  lying  on  the  trem- 
bling monarch's  table,  to  store  them  up  for 
his  little  Gracey.  ATid  the  King  gave  them 
frankly,  and  regretted  them  a  moment  after- 
wards ;  but  nevertheless,  bcfoBc  all  was  done, 
they  found  their  way  back  again  to  the  service 
of  the  Stuarts. 

S<»  Humphrey  Bosville  and  Grace  Allonby 
were  an  well-looking  a  couple  as  you  shall  see 
in  a  KummerVday  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  the 
young  lady  wos  satisfied  with  their  joint 
appearance,  and  laughed  and  talked  with  a 
gaiety  foreign  to  her  usually  reserved  and 
quiet  demeanor.  The  Cavalier,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  absent  and  distracted ;  glancing 
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uneasily  at  the  door,  and  looking  a1>out  him 
with  wondering  eyes,  as  though  he  missed 
some  accustomed  face :  by  degrees  the  cold- 
ness of  his  manner  threw  a  damp  over  the 
rest  of  the  party.  Grace  began  to  feel  chilled 
and  disappointed,  and  withdrew  into  herself. 
Lord  Vaux  was  distressed  and  unhap])y  at  the 
news  of  the  late  action,  and  the  price  which  a 
victory  had  cost.  The  three  sat  silent  and 
moody;  and  the  afternoon,  to  which  poor 
Grace  had  so  looked  forward  during  her 
toilet,  and  which  had  promised  to  be  so  bright 
and  sunshiny,  terminated,  as  such  anticipated 
hours  too  often  terminate,  in  clouds  and  dis- 
appointment. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  there 
are  pique  and  vapors  in  the  parlor,  loud  laugh 
and  broad  jest  and  noisy  conversation  should 
be  wanting  in  the  hall.  There  was  no  lack 
at  Boughton  of  nut-brown  ale  brewed  of  the 
strongest,  with  which  Lord  Vaux's  retainers 
had  no  objection  to  make  merry  whenever 
occasion  offered.  Such  an  opportunity  as  the 
present  could  not  of  course  be  suffered  to 
pass  over  without  an  unusual  amount  of  was- 
sailing, a  double  health  to  the  King,  t^d 
many  hearty  pledges  to  worthy  Master  J)y- 
mocke,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  from  the  army,  and  first  accred- 
ited messenger  with  the  news  of  victorj-, 
received  all  the  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions poured  upon  him  as  no  more  than  his 
due,  and  replied  to  the  pledges  of  his  ad- 
mirers with  a  fervent  cordiality  that  brought 
an  unwonted  color  to  his  cheek,  and  lustre  to 
his  eye.  Not  that  Master  Dymocke  was  ever 
known  to  succumb  to  the  potent  influence  of 
John  Barleycorn,  or  to  lose  the  presence  of 
mind  and  philoso])hical  equanimity  on  which 
he  prided  himself:  nothing  of  the  kind;  his 
was  one  of  those  ])hlegmatic  temperaments 
derived  from  the  Saxon  element  in  our  con- 
stitutions, which,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
sponge,  like  that  porous  substance,  become 
onlv  the  more  dense  and  weight v  the  more 
liquid  you  pour  into  them.  ]')ymocke  had 
already  pledged  the  steward  in  many  a  foam- 
ing horn,  had  emptied  a  beaker  with  the  fal- 
coner in  answer  to  that  worthy's  compliments 
and  good  wishes,  had  drunk  to  all  the  serv- 
ing-men in  turn,  measure  for  measure  ond 
courtesy  for  courtesy,  nor  had  shrunk  from 
an  extraordinary'  and  overflowing  bumper 
to  the  health  of  the  King, — and  still  his 
speech  was  unfaltering,  and  his  head  clear. 
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Nay,  more ;  although  by  general  consent  al- 
lowed to  have  all  the  conversation  to  himself, 
— although  he  had  told  the  story  of  the  fight 
in  ail  its  different  versions  over  and  over  again, 
each  time  long  before  the  conclusion  becoming 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  he  had  yet  resisted 
the  temptation  of  talking  himself  drunk ;  and 
it  was  with  a  steady  foot  and  a  deportment 
more  solemn  than  ordinary,  that  he  rose  from 
ihc  hall-board  to  betake  himself  to  the  stable, 
there,  like  a  true  soldier,  to  look  after  his 
own  and  his  master's  steeds. 

As  he  fed  and  watered  them,  and  littered 
them  carefully  down,  and  patted  the  good 
animals,  of  which  none  but  a  sportsman,  or  a 
soldier,  or  a  highwayman,  none  but  he  whose 
life  depends  upon  the  merits  of  his  horse, 
knows  the  real  value,  they  seemed  to  be 
sleeker  and  fresher  than  usual,  less  wearied 
with  their  long  journey,  smoother  in  their 
coats,  brighter  in  their  eyes,  and  cooler  in 
their  legs,  than  was  customary.  Many  healths 
conscientiously  emptied  are  apt  to  have  this 
effect  of  enhancing  the  good  qualities  of  our 
possessions,  and  Dymocke,  as  he  departed 
from  the  stable  and  proceeded  towards  the 
house,  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  sees 
every  thing  in  its  brightest  hues,  and  in  wliich 
our  weaknesses — if  weaknesses  we  chance  to 
have — are,  as  was  once  observed  by  an  Irish- 
man, at  the  strongest.  Now,  Dymocke, 
though  an  elderly  man,  or  what  he  would 
himself  have  called  in  the  prime  of  life,  was, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  still  a  bachelor, 
and  like  all  other  bachelors,  of  whatever  age, 
an  admirer  of  the  fair.  Marriage  is  some- 
what apt  to  damp  the  woman-worship  which 
sits  so  well  upon  the  stronger  sex,  more*s  the 
pity !  but  Hugh  being  stii^  unmarried,  was 
more  susceptible  to  the  fascinations  of  beauty 
than  would  have  been  supposed  by  those  who 
only  contemplated  his  lean  austere-looking 
face,  and  were  not  aware  that,  like  a  rough 
and  wrinkled  walnut,  he  was  kernel  all 
through.  It  was  therefore  with  a  grim  smile, 
and  a  sensation  entirely  pleasurable,  that  he 
met  the  pretty  Puritan  Faith  in  the  outer 
court,  and  assisted  that  good-looking  damsel 
to  carry  a  certain  ponderous  clothes-basket 
from  the  washing-green  into  the  house. 
Ladies*-maids  were  not  above  hard  work  in 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  had  not  as  yet 
arrived  at  the  pitch  of  refinement  now  so 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  second  table, 
and  80  much  in  character  with  low  evening 


dresses,  white  glomes,  satin  shoes,  and  short 
whist. 

Faith,  too,  although  a  Puritan,  had  no  Qb> 
jection  to  make  the  most  of  those  personsl 
charms  with  which  she  was  blessed  by  nature. 
Though  her  hair  was  prudishly  gathered  be- 
neath a  little  lace  cap,  it  was  sleek  and  glossy 
as  the  plumage  of  a  bird.  Her  gown,  though 
sad-colored  in  hue,  and  coarse  in  texture^ 
fitted  her  full  shape  with  coquettish  accuracy, 
and  was  pulled  through  the  pocket-holes  so 
as  to  display  her  bright  stuff  petticoat  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Her  trim  ankles  were 
covered  by  the  tightest  ond  best  fitting  of 
scarlet  hose,  and  her  high-heeled  shoes  pro^ 
tected  a  pair  of  neat  little  feet  that  many  a 
well-born  lady  might  have  envied.  She 
looked  very  nice,  and  Hugh  Dymocke 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact,  so  it 
no  unpleasant  reflection  to  remember  that  he 
was  not  immediately  about  to  pursue  hii 
journey,  and  that  the  horses  he  had  just  been 
caring  for  would  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the 
comfortable  stable  in  which  they  were  housed. 
He  was  a  grave  man,  and  he  said  as  mudi 
with  a  staid  air,  balancing  the  clothes-basket 
the  while,  and  interposing  his  long  jierson  be* 
tween  the  admiring  damsel  and  her  destina- 
tion. Faith  was  nothing  loth,  too,  for  a  chat; 
like  all  women,  she  was  a  hero- worshipper, 
and  were  not  Bosville  and  his  domestic  heroes 
for  the  nonce  ?  but  womanlike,  she  of  coarse 
dissembled  her  gratification,  and  assumed  the 
offensive. 

"  The  sooner  the  better.  Master  Dympdw^" 
observed  this  seductive  damsel,  pertly,  in 
allusion  to  the  departure  of  her  solemn  ad- 
mirer, which'  he  informed  her  was  to  be  post- 
poned sine  die.  "  Soldiers  only  hinder  woric; 
and  I've  got  my  young  lady's  things  to  attend 
to,  and  no  time  to  stand  here  gossiping  with 
you.  Not  but  what  you're  a  well-informed 
man,  and  a  sober.  Master  Dymocke,  and  too 
good  for  your  evil  trade,  which  is  only  mni^ 
der  ill  disguise,  and  for  your  comrades,  whidi 
is  men  of  Belial,  and  miserable  sinners,  one 
worse  than  another." 

"  By  your  leave,  good  Mistress  Faith,"  an« 
swered  Dymocke,  "  this  is  a  subject  I  should 
be  ha])py  to  explain  to  you,  and  one  on  which, 
with  your  good  will,  I  shall  enter  during  our 
journey — for  you  and  I  are  to  be  fellow-traf- 
ellers,  as  I  understand — for  our  mutual  im- 
provement and  advantage." 

"  Journey,  good  lack ! "  exclaimed  the  wait- 
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ing-maid,  clasping  her  hands  in  well-feigned 
aBtonishment :  "  and  where  be  vou  about  to 
take  ine,  Master  Dymocke,  and  liave  you  the 
King's  authority  to  do  what  you  will  with  us 
.all  ?  Forsooth,  and  I  have  a  mind  of  my  ownt 
as  you  shall  shortly  find  out ! '' 

"  His  gracious  Majesty,"  replied  Dymocke, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  when  he  thought 
fit  to  dispatch  myself  and  Captain  Bosville  on 
this  imjiortant  duty,  confided  to  me,  through 
an  old  friend  of  my  own,  now  a  yeoman  in 
his  guard,  that  I  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
ladies  of  this  family,  _doubtless  accompanied 
by  their  kinsman.  Lord  Vaux,  to  his  right 
royal  Court  at  Oxford,  where  I  shall  make  it 
my  duty  to  place  ye  in  safety  and  good  keeping 
till  these  troublous  times  be  overpast." 

"And  were  you  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  my  young  lady  as  well  as  myself,  blaster 
Dymocke?*'  asked  Faith  with  extreme 
nalivet^y "  or  was  there  no  word  of  the  cap- 
tain, your  master,  in  these  marchings  and 
coun  term  arch  in  gs,  of  which  you  soldiers  make 
so  little  account  ?  " 

"My  master's  youth  and  inexperience  in 
the  ways  of  womankind  would  make  him  a 
bad  guide  without  myself  to  counsel  and  assist 
him,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  take  comfort.  Mis*- 
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tress  Faith,  for  your  lady's  sake,  at  least.  The 
lad  is  a  good  lad,  and  accompanies  us  to  the 
Court." 

"  And  well  pleased  my  lady  will  be ! "  burst 
out  Faith,  clapping  her  hands.  '*  And  a 
sweet  pretty  couple  they  make  as  does  one's 
heart  good  to  see.  A  soldier  and  a  soldier's 
daughter.  Well,  it's  a  bad  trade,  but  *  like 
will  to  like,'  Master  Dymocke.  Good  lack ! 
it  is  a.l  vanity." 

"  Like  will  to  like,  as  you  observe,  and  it  is 
vanity,"  replied  Dymocke,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance;  but  the  clothes- 
basket  had  got  by  this  time  set  on  end  in  the 
narrow  passage  they  were  just  entering;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  some  difiiculty,  and  a 
good  deal  of  shuffling  of  feet  ere  Faith  could 
get  past  the  obstacle.  When  she  did  suc- 
ceed, however,  in  effecting  tljis  manoeuvre,  she 
passed  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  mouth, 
and  set  her  cap  to  rights  in  a  somewhat  flur- 
ried manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the 
staid  demeanor  from  which  Dymocke  never 
wavered  an  instant  The  latter  was  some- 
thing of  a  herbalist,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  been  practically  impressing  on  her  the 
botanical  fact,  that  "  the  gorse  is  in  bloom  the 
,  whole  year  round." 


CHAPTER  XI. — MERTON  COLLEGE. 

Old  Oxford  never  looked  more  picturesque  \  steel  clanked  in  the  once  peaceful  resort  of 
and  beautiful  than  late  on  an  autumnal  even-  study  and  the  arts.  The  clatter  of  troop- 
ing of  the  year  of  Grace  1G43,  when  its  spires  horses,  the  ring  of  the  smithy,  the  joyous 
and  lowers,  its  stately  halls  and  splendid  col-  \  peal  of  the  trumpet-call,  and  the  ready  chorus 
leges,  formed  the  court  of  an  unfortunate  |  of  reckless  voices  shouting  some  cavalier 
king,  and  a  refuge  for  the  fiower  of  Kiigland's  ditty,  mingled  strangely  with  the  solemn  swell 
aristocracy.  The  western  sky,  a-flanio  with  of  an  organ  in  a  neighboring  ch:i])el,  with  the 
the  departing  glories  of  a  gorgeous  sunset,  j  loll  of  a  death-bell  from  a  distant  cathedral 
tinged  with  a  crimson  glow  the  domes  and  tower.  Stanch  in  her  loyalty  to  the  last,  the 
pinnacles  of  those  stately  edifices  looming  old  University  town  had  willingly  outraged 
gigantic  in  the  dim  haze  of  evening,  already  ,  all  her  own  habits  of  discipline  and  decorum 
creeping  on.  Here  Jind  there  a  light  twink- ;  for  the  sake  of  her  king,  as  she  afterwards 
ling  through  the  gloom  shone  out  star-like  !  mortgaged  her  revenues  and  ])awned  her 
over  the  porch  of  some  lodging  where  the  "  ])latc  in  the  same  failing  cause.  .She  was  now 
noble  of  a  hundred  manors  and  a  score  of  "  lilled  to  overflowing,  for  the  Queen,  accom- 
eavtles  was  content  to  take  up  his  abode,  or  panied  by  her  own  se])arate  and  s]}eciiil  court, 
from  some  window  where  higli-lmrn  dames,  had  lately  joined  her  husband  in  the  only 
flowers  and  ornaments  of  the  Knglisli  court,  refuge  left  to  them,  and  still  the  Cavaliers 
now  looked  down  like  caged  birds  from  their  were  j)ouriiig  in  to  offer  their  homage  and 
aviar)'  over  the  busy  street  below.  Grou])s  of  their  swords  to  the  devoted  nionarcli. 
cavaliers,  warhke  retainers,  peaceful  citizens,  A  party  on  horseback  have  just  arrived,  and 
graveandreverendchurchmen, soldiers  trained  are  alighting  at  the  door  of  the  lodging  al- 
to war,  and  soldiers  armed  for  the  first  time,  ready  provided  for  them.  They  are  dusty 
from  lovaltv  or  necessitv,  filled  the  town  to  and  travel-stained,  as  though  thi'v  had  come 
overflowing.  Scarfs  and  feathers  waved  and  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  old  man,  clad 
fluttered,  spurs  jingled,  brocades  rustled,  and  >  in  a  dark,  sober  dress,  who  rides  at  their 
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head,  seems  weary  and  ill  at  ease.  Lord 
Vaux  would  fain  rest  from  his  labors  and  be 
allowed  to  stay  quietly  at  home.  Not  so 
Grace  AUonby,  wliom  Bosville  assists  from 
her  horse  and  places  in  her  father*s  arms,  for 
Sir  Giles,  safe  and  sound,  smiling  and  un- 
scathed, is  waiting  to  receive  his  daughter,  and 
thanks  Humphrey  for  the  care  he  has  taken 
of  her,  and  greets  them  all,  including  Faith 
and  Dvmocke,  with  his  usual  soldierlike  cor- 
diality.  Grace  is  delighted  with  the  bustle  of 
her  arrival  as  slie  has  been  pleased  with  the 
events  of  her  journey.  All  is  new  to  lier,  and 
there  is  a  varnish  over  every  thing  she  sees 
just  now  which  brings  it  out  in  its  brightest 
colors.  She  pats  the  sorrel  witii  a  grateful 
smile  as  she  wishes  its  owner  good-by.  He 
has  performed  his  duty,  and  must  take  his 
leave  for  his  own  quarters,  but  whilst  they  in- 
habit the  same  town  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  often  meet  again.  He  shakes  hands  with 
her  cordially,  and  looks  straight  into  her  face 
with  his  honest,  hnzel  eyes ;  but  when  in  turn 
he  lifts  Mary  Cave  off  lier  horse,  who  has 
been  riding  somewhat  in  the  rear,  those  eyes 
are  averted  and  downcast,  liis  color  comes  and 
goes,  and  though  he  lingers  long  over  tlie 
preissure  of  that  hand  offered  so  frankly,  and 
would  fain  put  it  to  his  lips,  he  releases  it 
abruptly,  and  walks  away  like  a  man  ifi  a 
dream. 

Honest  Dymockc,  with  a  mysterious  grin 
whispers  Faith,  and  the  waiting-maid,  who  is 
convinced  biie  has  won  a  convert,  bids  him 
farewell  with  a  warmth  which  nothing  ap])ar- 
ently  but  the  ])ublicity  of  the  occasion  tones 
down  to  the  necessary  degree  of  reserve  and 
decorum.  Our  ecdate  friend  has  clearly  made 
a  con([uest,  but  our  business  at  present  is  with 
his  master. 

Humphrey  Bosville  strides  absently  up  the 
street,  and  revolves  in  his  own  mind  the  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  change  that  has 
come  over  him.  He  ruminates  h)ng  and  ear- 
nestly on  one  of  the  companions  of  his  late 
journey.  With  the  one-sided,  sharpsightcd- 
ness  of  love,  he  has  totally  ignored  that  which 
any  otht-r  but  himself  must  have  detected,  the 
interest  he  has  created  in  tiie  gentle  heart  of 
Grace  AUonby;  but  he  has  keenly  felt  that  in 
Mary  Cave's  thoughts  there  are  depths  which 
lie  has  never  sounded,  aspirations  in  which  he 
has  no  share,  regrets  which  he  is  powerless  to 
console.  She  has  been  charming  and  winning 
in  her  manner  towards  him,  as  it  is  her  nature 
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to  charm  and  win  all  mankind ;  she  has  voadi- 
safed  both  himself  and  the  sorrel  far  more  au 
tention  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect;  and 
yet  there  was  a  something  with  which  he  mi 
discontented — a  want  somewhere  unfulfilled, 
a  longing  unsatisfied.  It  worried  him— it 
goaded  him;  manlike,  it  made  him  think 
about  her  all  the  more. 

As  he  strode  moodily  up  the  street  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Effingham, 
paler  and  sterner  than  ever,  stood  before  him: 
those  wild,  eager  eyes  looked  kindly  as  wss 
their  wont  upon  his  comrade. 

"  Welcome,  young  one,''  said  George,  in  fais 
deep,  stern  tones ;  "  welcome  to  the  city  of 
the  plain !  If  ten  righteous  men  could  have 
averted  the  doom  from  Sodom,  it  may  be  thifi 
one  honest  heart  can  save  Oxford.  I  have 
looked  for  it  here  in  vain,  unless  you,  Ham-  S 
phrey,  have  brought  it  with  you." 

Bosville  returned  his  greeting  warmly,  and 
questioned  him  eagerly  as  to  the  numbers  and 
prospects  of  the  Cavaliers.  Effingham's  an- 
swers showed  the  desponding  view  which  he 
at  least  entertained  of  the  success  of  his  party. 
*'  It  is  a  sinking  ship,  Humphrey,"  said  he,  in 
a  low,  melancholy  voice,  "  and  the  crew  are 
drugging  themselves  into  apathy  before  thef 
are  engulfed  in  the  waves.  With  every  wound 
of  our  bleeding  country  gaping  afresh,  nothing 
is  thought  of  here  but  riot  and  wassailings 
dicing  and  drinking  and  masquing  and  mum- 
ming and  the  Frenchwoman  dancing  over  the 
ruins  of  hfr  husband's  kingdom  and  the  death 
of  its  bravest  supporters,  even  as  the  daughter 
of  Ilerodias  danced  to  the  destruction  of  John 
the  liuptist.  i)\\j  it  is  a  sickening  struggle, 
and  we  are  fighting  in  a  wrong  cause  !  I)ay 
by  day  the  conviction  grows  stronger  in  my 
mind ;  day  i)y  day  1  feel  that  I  am  acting 
against  my  conscience  and  to  the  loss  of  my 
own  soul !  Can  such  men  as  Goring  and  Wil- 
mot  and  Lunsford  be  on  the  side  of  truth  P 
Will  God  prosper  ihe  cause  of  a  faithless  wife, 
with  her  bevy  of  minions,  such  as  Holland 
and  Jermyn  and  Digby?  Shall  good  men 
strive  in  the  battle  and  toil  in  the  march,  and 
leave  home  and  duties  and  peril  their  lands 
and  lives,  nay,  their  very  salvation,  to  be 
bought  and  sold  by  a  painted  traitress  like 
Carlisle  ?  Must  we  have  two  Courts,  forsooth, 
one  opposed  to  the  other?  and  shall  wc  serre 
both  to  be  rewarded  by  neither,  and  giv^  our 
all  to  a  master  who  is  himself  subjected  to  the 
Jezebel  of  our  day.    Verily, '  a  house  divided 
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against  itself  shall  not  stand,'  and  I  am  sick 
and  weary  of  it,  and  would  fain  that  it  was 
over.  But  judge  for  yourself,  Humphrey,  by 
what  you  will  see  to-night.  The  Queen  holds 
her  accustomed  reception  at  Merton  College. 
You  will  attend,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  kiss  her 
hand,  after  so  gallantly  affording  a  convoy  to 
these  ladies  who  have  come  to  join  her  Court. 
Judge  for  yourself,  and  may  God  give  you 
clearsightedness  to  choose  the  right  path." 
With  these  words  Effingham  turned  abruptly 
from  his  friend  and  strode  rapidly  away. 

But  Humphrey  was  torn  by  none  of  these 
doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  side  which 
he  had  adopted  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  true  Cavalier,  and  a  charac- 
teristic type  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
All  the  enthusiasm  of  a  chivalrous  nature  was 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Monarch 
and  of  his  beautiful  and  fascinating  Queen. 
All  the  veneration  which  prevailed  strongly 
in  his  disposition  prompted  him  to  reverence 
the  old  sentiments  of  loyalty  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  the  prestige  of  a  crown  for 
which  his  ancestors  had  ever  been  ready  to 
suffer  and  to  die.  What  mattered  it  to  him 
that  Goring  was  a  profligate  and  Lunsford  a 
mercenary  ?  The  reckless  prodigality  of  the 
one  and  the  determined  bravery  of  the  other 
•bed  a  halo  even  over  their  worst  deeds,  and 
he  could  not  in  his  heart  entirely  repudiate 
the  dashing  courage  so  akin  to  his  own,  which 
checked  at  no  obstacle  and  hesitated  at  no  rc- 
•ults.  If  Jermyn  was  an  intriguer,  and  Hol- 
land, with  his  handsome  face,  a  mass  of  du- 
plicity, and  Digby  a  most  unworthy*  successor 
to  the  true  and  generous  Falkland,  there  was 
a  charm  in  their  poIi.shed,  kindly  manner,  a 
dignity  and  chivalrous  grace  in  their  bearing 
that  forbade  his  youthful  admiration  from 
judging  tlieni  too  hnrKhly  ;  and  even  if  Henri- 
etta had  sacrificed  lier  liu.sband's  interests  to 
her  own  caprices,  had  given  him  the  most  in- 
judicious advice  at  the  worst  possible  time, 
and  had  proved  at  all  junctures  and  under  till 
circumstances  a  clog  round  hJK  neck  and  a 
difficully  in  Iiis  ])ath,  was  it  for  him  to  judge 
one  who  united  the  charms  of^  woman  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Queen,  who,  with  the  ready  tact 
of  her  nature,  had  alreadv  won  his  heart  at  a 
review  of  Colepepper*s  brigade  by  a  judicious 
cumplimcnt  to  his  own  horsemanship  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sorrel  he  bestrode  ?  Above  all, 
was  not  the  idol  of  his  heart  a  stanch  Cava- 
her — a  partisan,  ready  and   willing  to  make 
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any  and  every  sacrifice  for  the  royal  cause  ? 
Had  not  many  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  dropped 
from  her  in  chance  conversation  during  their 
journey,  and  been  garnered  up  in  his  heart  as 
we  garner  up  alone  the  words  of  those  we 
love.  They  sink  deeply,  and  we  ponder  on 
them  long  and  earnestly.  God  help  us !  we 
forget  them  never  in  a  lifetime. 

So  Mary  Cave  being  a  Cavalier,  of  course 
Humphrey  Bosville  was  a  Cavalier  too  (tliere 
arc  reasons  for  political  as  well  as  for  other 
sentiments),  and  so  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  don  his  most  magnificent  attire,  and 
present  himself  at  Merton  College  to  pay  his 
homage  to  his  Queen.  Sir  Giles  and  Grace 
Allonby  would  surely  be  there,  and  it  was 
probable  that  Mary,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
and  bitter  grief  under  which  he  could  not  but 
see  she  was  laboring,  would  accompany  lier 
kinsfolk  to  the  Court. 

So  his  heart  beat  quicker  than  it  had  ever 
done  in  action,  when  he  found  himself  pacing 
through  the  double  rank  of  guards,  furnished 
in  rotation  by  the  noblemen  about  the  Court, 
who  lined  the  passages  and  entrance  of  Mer- 
ton College,  and  we  think  that  as  he  entered 
the  crowded  reception-rooms  it  would  have 
been  almost  a  relief  not  to  have  been  aware, 
as  he  intuitively  was,  of  the  ])re8ence  of  his 
lady  e- love. 

It  was  indeed  a  gay  and  gorgeous  assem- 
blage, and  could  not  fail  to  strike  even  one  so 
pre-occupied  as  Bosville  with  interest  and  ad- 
miration. Like  a  diamond  set  in  a  circlet  of 
precious  stones,  Henrietta  herself  formed  the 
centre  of  the  sparkling  throng,  and  cast  her 
brilliance  on  all  around,  as,  with  the  wit  for 
which  she  was  so  remarkable,  she  scattered 
amongst  her  courtiers  those  graceful  nothings 
which  cost  so  little,  and  yet  buy  so  much. 
Small  in  person,  with  fairy  feet  and  beautifully 
formed  hands  and  arms,  with  radiant  black 
eves  and  delicate  features,  it  was  not  difiicult 
to  understand  the  fascination  which  she  exer- 
cised over  the  most  loving  and  devoted  hus- 
])and  that  ever  wore  a  crown ;  nor  were  the 
liveliness  of  her  manners,  and  the  toss  of  her 
small,  well-shaped  head,  out  of  keeping  witli 
the  piqnahtc  and  somewhat  theatrical  char- 
acter of  her  beauty.  Kven  as  Bosville  en- 
tered, she  had  taken  Lord  Holland  aside  into 
a  window,  and  by  the  well-pleased  expression 
which  per\-aded  the  handsome  face  of  the 
courtier,  it  was  obvious  that,  not  only  was  he 
flattered   by  the  attention,  but  that  he  was 
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yielding  most  unreservedly  to  the  request, 
whatever  it  might  be,  of  his  beautiful  Sov- 
ereign. 

Harry  Jerrayn  stood  by,  apparently  not  too 
well  pleased.  Handsome  Harry  Jermyn,  who 
would  never  have  been  distinguished  by  that 
epithet  had  he  not  been  a  Queen's  minion, 
certainly  did  not  at  this  moment  show  to  ad- 
vantage, a  threatening  scowl  contracting  his 
features,  and  a  paleness,  more  perhaps  the 
result  of  dissipation  than  ill-health,  over- 
s])reading  his  somewhat  wasted  face.  A  wo- 
man's tact  saw  the  pain  that  a  woman's  pity 
was  too  rcadv  to  alleviate,  and  a  woman's  wit 
was  at  no  loss  for  an  excuse  to  break  up  the 
interview  with  Holland,  and  release  her  favor- 
ite servant  from  his  uneasiness.  Beckoning 
him  to  her  side  with  a  kind  smile,  of  which 
she  knew  well  the  ])Ower,  she  pointed  toBos- 
ville,  who  had  ju>»t  entered  the  presence- 
cliamber,  and  bid  him  inquire  the  name  of 
the  young  Cavalier.  "  I  remember  his  face," 
slie  said,  listening  her  black  eyes  on  Jermyn, 
*•  as  1  never  forget  a  face  that  i)leascs  me,  and 
1  will  have  him  brought  up  and  jn-esented  to ; 
me.  1  will  be  ])ersonally  acquainted  with  all 
mv  comrades,  for  am  not  I  too  a  soldier  mv- 
self?''  And  she  pointed  with  her  little  hand 
and  laughed  her  sweet  silvery  laugh,  and 
Harrv  Jermvn  looked  as  if  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing  once  again  for  him  like  the  rest  of  the  > 
world. 

So  Hum])hrey  was  led  up  to  the  Queen,  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  performed  his  obeisance, 
and  Henrietta  made  a  graceful  allusion  to  the 
conduct  of  his  ])rigade  at  Newbury,  and  ban-  j 
tered  him  on  "  his  new  character,"  as  she  was  . 
])leased  to  term  it,  of  a  **  Squire  of  Dames,"  j 
and  beckoning  to  Mary  Cave,  bi(t  her  reward 
her  guardian  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  her, 
by  now  placing  him  an  Jail  to  all  the  gossip 
of  the  Court,  in  which  no  one  is  better  versed  ! 
tban  thyself,  incc/iuiife   Maru'j'^   added   the 
Queen,  and  so  turned   awav  to  her  own  in- , 
Irigucs  and  her  own  devices,  having  made  at ' 
least  one  h"art  baj)])y  amongst  her  courtiers, 
arid  bougiit  il.<  life-long  dfVotii)n  at  tlic  price' 
of  a  little  reatlv  tact  and  a  few  liijht  words.     ' 

Marv  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  in- 
iluence  she  was  rapidly  obtaining  over  the 
young  Cavalier  cajjtain.  Women  are  usually  ■ 
sufficiently  (piick-slgbled  in  these  matters, 
and  she  was  no  excej)t;on  in  this  respect  to 
the  rest  of  her  sox.     Grieved  and  unhappy  as 


she  now  was,  her  every  hope  destroyed,  and 
the  light  of  her  life,  as  she  felt,  darkened  for- 
ever, there  was  yet  something  soothing  and 
consolatory  in  the  considerate  and  unselfish 
devotion  of  this  brave  enthusiastic  nature. 
She  never  considered  that  what  was  *'  sport 
to  her  "  might  be  **  death  to  him ;  "that  whilst 
she  was  merely  leaning  on  him  as  it  were,  for 
a  temporary  support,  lulled  and  flattered  bj 
the  romantic  adoration  which  she  felt  she  had 
inspired,  he  might  be  twining  round  his  heart 
a  thousand  links  of  that  golden  chain  which, 
when  it  is  torn  away,  carries  with  it  the  lac- 
erated fragments  of  the  treasure  it  enclosed, 
might  be  anchoring  all  his  trust  and  all  his 
happiness  on  a  dream,  to  wake  from  which 
might  be  a  life's  misery,  might  even  be  mad- 
ness x>r  death.  "  Children  and  fools,"  saith 
the  proverb,  **  should  not  meddle  with  edge- 
tools."  Are  not  all  mankind  more  or  less 
children,  rather  more  than  less  fools  ?  Why 
will  they  persist  in  cutting  their  own  fingers; 
alwavs  readv  to  run  the  risk,  however  averse 
to  ])aying  the  penalty  ?  Mary  thought  but 
little  of  these  things.  If  such  a  reflection  did 
cross  her  mind,  she  saw  in  her  victim  a  glori- 
ous instrument  of  the  Cause — the  Cause  for 
which  Falkland  had  died,  the  Cause  to  which 
she  had  vowed  her  life,  her  energies,  her  all! 
In  the  intoxicating  atmosphere  of  a  Court, 
amongst  all  the  glitter  of  rank,  and  fame,  and 
beauty,  it  seemed  so  natural  to  be  wooed  and 
idolized,  so  pleasant  to  possess  the  charm 
that  subjugates  all  mankind,  so  noble  to  use 
it  for  a  patriotic  cause.  They  were  phiced  in 
the  eml)rasure  of  a  window,  somewhat  apart 
from  the  throng.  She  was  seated  with  her 
head  resting  on  one  rounded  arm,  over  which 
a  ringlet  of  her  nut-brown  hair  fell  to  the 
dimpled  elbow;  he  was  standing  by  her  side, 
leaning  over  her,  and  trembling  in  every  fibre 
to  the  notes  of  her  silvery  voice;  he,  a  stout 
swordsman,  a  gnllant  soldier,  a  young,  strong, 
hearty  man,  and  yet  his  cheek  paled,  and  he 
withdrew  bis  gaze  every  time  she  lifted  her 
soft  blue  eves  to  his  face. 

*'  We  cannot  fail,"  she  said,  "  with  such  men 
as  these  on  our*ide.  See.  Cajitain  Bosville, 
look  around  you.  the  noblest  names  in  Eng- 
land are  gathered  here  to-night,  and  there  ii 
not  one  of  tlieni  that  will  not  risk  his  aZ/,  aye, 
and  lose  it  loo.  contentedly,  for  the  King. 
Younu-n  are  strangely  prejudiced,"  she  added, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile,  "  but  you  ore 
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very  devoted  to  your  prejudices ;  if  women 
are  accused  of  being  wilful^  Qommend  me  at 
least  to  a  man  for  obstinacy !  ** 

"And  does  not  perseverance  deserve  to  be 
rewarded  ?  "  asked  he,  witli  a  somewhat  fal- 
tering voice.  **  If  a  man  will  devote  himself 
body  and  soul,  heart  and  energy,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  any  one  object,  ought  he  not  to 
prosper  ?     Does  he  not  always  succeed  ?  " 

"Generally,  if  he  is  sufficiently  obstinate," 
answered  Mary,  with  a  laugh,  at  which  her 
companion *8  face  brightened  into  a  pleasant 
•mile.  "  But  self-devotion  is  indeed  the 
noblest  quality  of  a  man.  If  there  is  one  I 
admire  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  is  he  who  can  propose  to  himself  a  glorious 
end  and  aim  in  life,  and  who  can  strive  for  it 
through  all  obstacles,  whatever  be  the  danger, 
whatever  the  difficulty ;  who  never  takes  his 
e}'e8  from  off  the  goal,  and  who,  if  he  dies  in 
the  pursuit,  at  least  dies  stanch  and  uncon- 
quered  to  the  last !  " 

"  And  such  a  one,"  exclaimed  Bosville,  with 
flashing  eyes  ond  quivering  lip,  "  such  a  one 
could  command  your  admiration,  could  win 
your  love  ?  " 

"  I  said  not  that,  Captpin  Bosville,"  she  re- 
plied, but  her  countenance  never  changed 
color,  and  her  eye  never  drooped,  as  it  would 
once  have  done  at  words  like  these.  lie 
might  have  known  then  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  that  hers  was  the  master-mind  of  the 
two ;  but  he  was  blind,  as  those  are  always 
blind,  who  see  through  the  glasses  of  their 
own  wilful  affections.  **  I  said  not  that,  but 
yet  I  may  say  that  I  never  could  care  for  one 
who  lacked  these  qualities,  and  that  if  ever  I 
could  give*  my  heart  away,  it  would  be  to  one 
auch  as  I  have  described."  She  sighed 
heavily  while  she  spoke,  and  turned* her  head 
away.  He  did  not  hear  the  sigh,  his  blood 
was  l)oiling,  and  his  bruin  confused.  He  did 
not  aee  the  cold,  rigid  face  of  the  dead  at 
Newbury  ;  the  face  that  was  haunting  his  fair 
companion  day  by  day  ;  he  did  not  see  another 
tweet,  pale  face  looking  at  him  from  her 
father's  side  in  the  very  presence-chamber, 
singling  him  out  from  amongst  tlie  crowd  of 
courtly  gallants  and  beauteous  dnmes,  from 
the  mass  of  silks  and  satins,  and  rustling 
brocade  and  flashing  jewelry ;  a  ])ale  sweet 
face,  with  a  mournful  smile  and  a  reproachful 
expression  in  its  dark,  fawn-like  eyes.  No, 
he  had  thoughts  but  for  one,  and  the  fingers 
that  closed  upon  his  sword-hilt  were  white 
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with  the  pressure  of  his  grasp,  as  he  spoke 
almost  in  a  whis])er. 

"  And  could  such  lifelong  devotion  win  you, 
Mary,  at  the  last  ?  Will  you  accept  life  and 
fortune,  and  all,  to  give  in  return  one  little 
word,  one  word  of  kindness,  encouragement, 
and  hope  P  " 

She  smiled  sweetly  up  at  him  ;  Iiow  could 
she  do  otherwise  ?  She  must  have  been  more 
or  less  than  woman  not  to  feel  at  least  grati- 
fied by  such  admiration  as  his,  and  yet  it  was 
the  smile  of  pity  rather  than  affection,  such  a 
smile  as  wreathes  the  lips  of  those  who  have 
lived  out  their  life  of  passion  here.  "  Hush," 
she  said,  "  Captain  Bosville.  Loyaltv  before 
all;  the  King!  the  King!" 

Even  as  she  spoke  a  silence  succeeded  to 
the  rustling  of  dresses  and  the  hum  of  voices 
that  had  hitherto  pervaded  the  ])re8ence- 
chamber,  and  a  lane,  formed  by  the  bowing 
crowd,  and  extending  from  the  large  folding 
doors  up  to  the  Queen  herself,  heralded  the 
approach  of  royalty.  A  lane  formed  of  the 
noblest  and  the  best-born  in  England,  of  whom 
not  one  man  or  woman  that  bent  the  head  in 
loval  reverence,  but  would  have  laid  that  head 
willingly  to  rest  in  the  field,  or  forfeited  it  on 
the  scaffold,  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  who  now  paced  u])  the  hall,  returning 
the  obeisance  of  his  subjects  with  the  dignified 
and  melancholy  sweetness  which  never,  even 
in  his  worst  misfortunes,  for  an  instant  de- 
serted him. 

Bosville  was  not  familiar  with  the  person  of 
his  Sovereign;  he  had  now  an  op))ortunity  of 
studying  the  asj)ect  of  that  man — a  mere  man 
like  himself,  after  all,  whose  rank  invested 
him  with  a  magical  interest  that  commanded 
the  fortunes  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 
Cliarles  bore  on  his  whole  exterior  the  im- 
press of  his  character, — nay  more — to  a  fanci- 
ful observer  there  was  something  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  manners  that  seemed  to  presage 
misfortune.  Of  no  stately  presence,  he  had  yet 
a  well-knit  and  graceful  figure,  hardened  and 
trained  into  activity  by  those  sports  and  exer- 
cises in  which  he  had  acquired  no  mean  ])ro- 
ficiency.  Few  of  his  subjects  could  vie  with 
their  monarch  in  his  younger  days  at  the 
games  of  balloon,  rackets,  or  tennis;  could 
handle  the  sword  more  skilfully,  or  ride  "  the 
great  horse  "  with  fairer  grace  and  manage- 
ment; even  at  middle  age,  despite  a  trifling 
and  scarcely  perceptible  malformation  of  the 
limbs,  his  pedestrian  ])owcrs  were  such  as  to 
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inconvenience  to  a  great  extent  those  dutiful 
courtiers  Aviio  were  compelled  to  keep  pnce 
with  him  in  his  walks,  and  aUhoug:h  in  his 
childhood  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he  had  ac- 
quired before  he  grew  up  a  firm  and  vigorous 
physique  that  was  capable  of  suKtaining,  as 
he  afterwards  proved  repeatedly  in  his  unfor- 
tunate career,  not  only  the  extremes  of  bodily 
fatigue  and  hardKhip,  but  what  is  infniitely 
more  hard  to  bear,  the  gnawing  and  destruc- 
tive anxieties  of  daily  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  in  Charles' face  a  physiognomist 
ivould  too  surely  have  discovered  the  signs  of 
those  mixed  qualities  which  rendered  him  the 
most  ill-fated  of  monarchs  as  he  was  the  most 
amiable  of  men.  There  was  ideality  without 
comprehensiveness  in  the  high,  narrow  fore- 
head, tiiere  was  vacillation  in  the  arched  and 
elevated  evebrow,  the  full,  well-cut  eve  was 
clear  and  open  and  beautiful,  but  its  expres- 
sion was  dreamy  and  abstracted,  the  gaze  of  a 
sage,  a  philosopher,  or  a  devotee,  not  the 
quick,  eager  glance  of  a  man  of  action  and 
resource.  His  other  features  were  well  formed 
and  regular,  but  the  u])per  lip  was  somewhat 
too  curled  and  full  for  masculine  beaut v, 
whilst  the  jaw  lacked  that  expression  of 
power  and  firmness  wliich  is  never  absent 
from  the  face  of  a  truly  great  man.  His 
long,  dark  locks  curling  down  upon  liis  shoul- 
ders, his  bushy  moustache  and  pointed  beard, 
added  to  the  pleasing  yet  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  and  with  his  rich 
attire,  his  magnificent  lace  collar,  and  jewelled 
"  George  "  hanging  about  his  neck,  perfected 
the  ideal  of  a  chivalrous,  high-minded  mon- 
arch, who  was  worthy  of  the  ])osition  he  occu- 
pied and  the  devotion  he  commanded,  who 
was  no  unfit  centre  around  which  grouped 
themselves  the  j)roudest,  the  bravest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  enthusiastic  aristocracv  that 
ever  failed  to  save  a  sovereign. 

They  were  thronging  about  him  now.     The 
chivalrous  and  princely  Newcastle,  who  lav- 
ished fortunes  for   his  monarch's   entertain- 
ment as  ungrudgingly  as  he  poured  forth  his 
blood  in  his  service ;  splendid  in  his  apparel, 
ritately  in  his  ])erson,  magnificent  in  his  hear- 
ing, a  true   si>ecimcn  of  the  English  noble- 
man; a  Paladin  in  the  field,  a  (jrand  seirjmur^ 
in   the  drawing-room,  kindly  and  frank  and  i 
heart V  in  each  :  woninj;  the  Muses  with  no 
conlem|#tihle  success  during  the  intervals  of  ■ 
his  eventful  career,  and  charging  the  Parlia- 
mentary troopers  with  a  resolute  energy  that 


made  the  "silken  general,"  as  they 
pleased  to  term  him,  the  terror  of  all.  Bn 
spected  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  boy^ 
hood  had  been  committed  to  his  care,  tmsted 
by  the  Queen,  who  found  in  him  nil  those 
noble  sentiments  she  most  admired  and  looked 
for  in  vain  amongst  her  other  favorites,  and 
beloved  by  Charles  himself,  who  recognisd 
in  him  the  more  splendid  qualities  of  Boekr 
ingham,  without  Buckingham's  selfishness, 
recklessness,  and  Protean  vacillation  of  chai^ 
acter.  And  we  are  best  acquainted  with  Nei^ 
castle  now  as  the  author  of  a  folio  book  upon 
horsemanshij) ! 

The  scientific  Leicester,  skilled  in  classis 
lore,  and  a  better  mathematician  than  a  sot 
dier,  as  indeed  the  certainty  of  results  exacted 
by  the  one  is  far  removed  from  the  hap-haaid 
readiness  of  resource  indispensable  to  tht 
other.  Somewhat  jealous,  it  may  be,  and  di^ 
pleased  that  his  appointment  to  the  Lieuten- 
ancy of  Ireland  had  been  cancelled,  yet  &tth- 
ful  in  his  heart  to  his  Sovereign,  and  bearing 
next  that  heart  a  panacea  for  all  bittemcH 
and  ill-feeling  in  a  letter  from  his  loring 
Countess,  whose  devoted  attachment  to  the 
Karl  was  as  proverbial  in  a  Court  more  notiH 
rious  for  complicated  intrigue  than  conjugal 
fidelity,  as  was  that  of  the  celebrated  lady 
whose  lord  was  alone  qualified  to  drink  out 
of  the  "  cup  of  gold  '*  which  stood  on  Kiqg 
Arthur's  round  table,  and  which,  if  we  are  10 
believe  the  scandal  of  the  old  romnnoei^ 
s])ilt  its  contents  over  every  heard  saTC  that 
of  Caradoc,  so  rare  in  those  davs  was  the 
crown  which  virtuous  women  placed  upon  the 
brows  of  their  husbands. 

The  courtly  Wilmot,  a  professed  Wit,  a  fin- 
ished gentleman,  addicted  to  wine  and  d^ 
bauchery,.  but  a  cool  and  scientific  soldieTf 
continually  laboring  under  some  imputation 
against  his  courage,  which  he  was  as  continih 
ally  wiping  out  by  daring  strategy  and  bril> 
liant  achievements,  l^ooked  upon  with  dii^ 
like  by  the  Court,  which  yet  feared  him  for 
the  sting  of  his  ready  tongue,  and  mistrusted 
by  the  King,  who  nevertheless  employed  him 
on  the  most  important  duties,  he  seemed  to 
relv  solelv  on  himself;  and  whilst  his  serene 
visage  and  equable  demeanor  totally  repudi- 
ated ail  romance  and  enthusiasm,  the  repoat 
and  self-confiduicti  of  his  bearing  denoted 
the  man  who  was  all  in  all  to  his  own  require^ 
ments,  totus  tars  alque  rotundus,  impaaaibli 
as  a  Stoic  and  contented  as  an  Epicurenk 
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DifTerenty  indeed,  from  Iiis  next  neighbor, 
who  was  describing  to  him,  with  a  vast 
•mount  of  action  and  energy,  com{)IeteIy 
thrown  away  upon  Wilmot*s  unresponsive 
apathy,  a  new-fasliioned  liandle  for  that  goodly 
weai)on,  the  pike.  Sir  Jacob  Astiey  was  no 
cool  philosoplicr,  no  sneering  cynic,  but  a 
warm-hearted,  warm-blooded,  bold,  liearty, 
and  God-fearing  man.  A  devoted  soldier,  an 
active  and  judicious  officer,  a  conscientious 
councillor;  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do 
that  did  he  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul. 
Threescore  winters  and  more  had  shed  their 
anowR  upon  his  head,  and  wherever  hard 
blows  were  going  he  had  taken  fully  his  share, 
yet  his  eye  was  bright,  his  cheek  was  ruddy, 
and  his  frame  was  still  square  and  strong. 
A  good  conscience  is  a  wondrous  specific  for 
longevity ;  and  who  but  a  soldier  with  a  good 
conscience  could  have  offered  up  Sir  Jacob's 
famous  prayer  at  the  head  of  his  column 
before  the  Battle  of  Edgehill,— "O  Lord! 
though  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day; 
if  I  forget  thee  do  not  thou  forget  me. 
March  on,  boys  I '' 

Towering  over  Sir  Jacob's  gray  head,  his 
eagle  eye  wandering  far  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, looking  beyond  that  courtly  web  of  silk 
and  Futin,  and  his  tall  figure  resting  on  his 
k>ng,  straight  sword,  stood  Prince  Rupert — 
the  fiery  Jlotspur  of  his  day,  the  cavalry 
officer  whose  charge  was  always  victorious, 
and  whose  victory  always  terminated  in  de- 
feat; of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  never 
foiled  to  win  *'  his  share  of  the  battle,"  yet 
whose  success,  bv  some  fatalitv,  invariably  led 
to  the  discomfiture  of  his  friends.  The  active 
partisan,  whose  element  seemed  to  be  war, 
and  wI)o  had  buckled  on  a  sword  and  ridden 
aide  by  bide  with  di>tinguished  generals  and 
fierce  troopers  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are 
flying  a  kite  or  trundling  a  hoop ;  who,  fail- 
ing employment  on  land,  was  fain  to  seek 
bloodshed  and  fighting  at  sea,  embarking  on 
the  duties  of  an  admiral  with  the  same  bold 
recklessness  that  had  equally  distinguished 
bim  ut  the  head  of  a  column  of  iron-clad 
cavalry,  or  charging  witii  a  handful  of  Cava- 
liers in  his  shirt;  and  who,  when  the  sea 
refused  to  offer  him  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion,  as  the  land  had  long  ago  failed  to  give 
bim  scope  fur  his  ambition,  could  sit  down 
oontentedly  in  a  peaceful  ca])ital,  and  occupy 
bimself  with  the  gentle  resources  of  chemii^try 
and  painting. 


His  high,  aquiline  features,  according  so 
well  with  a  stature  which,  though  light  and 
sinewy,  approached  the  gigantic,  his  broad, 
clear,  restless  eye,  and  his  wide,  massive 
brow,  shaded  as  it  was  by  a  profusion  of  some- 
what tangled  hair,  denoted  the  man  of  cour- 
age and  action,  the  gallant  spirit  that  knew 
no  calculation  of  odds,  the  indomitable  heart 
that  acknowledged  neither  failure  nor  reverse. 
Sir  Jacob  had  better  have  been  talking  to  the 
Prince  about  his  ])ike  handles,  for  liupert, 
like  every  real  soldier,  took  a  lively  interest 
in  them,  as  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
details ;  but  in  his  heart  the  old  man  thought 
the  young  one  somewhat  hot-headed  and  in- 
experienced, so  he  would  rather  not  enter 
upon  a  discussion  in  which  he  would  feel 
tem])ted  to  disagree  with  his  Sovereign's 
nephew.  He  had  seen  him  tried  too,  and  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  "  the  lad,"  at 
he  called  him,  was  brave  and  active,  a  zealous 
ca])tain  and  a  shrewd  tactician,  but  he  had  one 
fault  which  elderly  men  are  apt  to  consider 
unpardonable  in  their  juniors,  although  it  is  a 
fault  which  improves  every  day — he  was  too 
young. 

So  Prince  Rupert  stood  musing  all  alone 
amongst  that  brilliant  assemblage;  gazing,  in 
his  mind's  eye,  on  many  a  scene  of  rout 
and  confusion,  many  a  fancied  skirmish  and 
remembered  victory ;  the  broken  enemy,  the 
maddened  troopers  striking  right  and  left 
with  the  savage  recklessness  of  fiends ;  the 
com])act  columns  of  the  reserve  sweeping 
up  like  some  strong  wave  to  com])Iete  the 
destruction  which  has  been  commenced  by 
its  predecessors;  the  wild  hurrah  of  victory 
rising  loud  and  stirring  above  the  ringing 
pistol-shots,  and  the  tramp  of  squadrons,  and 
the  groans  of  the  fallen ;  the  loose  chargers, 
with  streaming  reins,  galloping  at  random 
here  and  therf* ;  the  plumes,  and  scarfs,  and 
glittering  steel  of  the  Cavaliers  waving  and 
flashing  through  the  smoke;  all  the  fierce  rev- 
elry and  confusion  of  the  battle  he  was  pictur- 
ing in  his  day-dream.  Suddenly  he  started,  and 
turned  round  to  address  one  after  his  own 
heart,  to  greet  him  with  the  frank  cordiality 
peculiar  to  men  of  the  sword.  Sir  Ralph 
llopton,  maimed  and  disabled,  scorched  and 
scarred  by  the  explosion  of  a  ])owder-barrel 
at  the  Battle  of  Lansdowne,  and  only  just 
capable  of  hobbling  on  crutches  to  ])ay  his 
respects  to  the  King,  stood  close  to  the 
Prince's  elbow,  and  the  dreum  of  battle  Tan- 
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ished,  and  the  reality  of  warfare  became  more 
tangible  as  the  two  stanch,  keen  soldiers 
plunged  into  a  deep  and  interesting  discus- 
sion on  tlic  one  absorbing  interest  of  their 
lives. 

And  again  Prince  Rupert  started,  and  the 
color  rose  to  his  high,  broad  forehead,  and  the 
engic  eye  moved  restlessly  in  its  orbit.  And 
to  Sir  Ilalph's  question  upon  the  new  cavalry 
formations  lately  introduced  on  the  Continent, 
he  returned  an  incoherent  answer  that  hugely 
astonished  the  practical  soldier,  for  the  Queen, 
with  her  bevy  of  Indies,  was  moving  through 
the  hall ;  and  as  she  approached  the  spot 
where  her  husband*s  nepliew  had  stationed 
himself,  one  of  the  fair  dames  in  attendance 
shot  a  ghince  at  Prince  Ilupert  that  confused 
him  far  more  than  could  Iiave  done  a  volley 
of  small-arms;  and  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
liichmond  passed  on  like  some  fairy  vision, 
and  Ku])ert  was  restless  and  uneasy  for  the 
rest  of  llie  night. 

Yes;  if  ilie  King  was  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  high-minded  and  sincere  noblemen, 
ready  to  risk  life  and  fortune  in  his  cause,  the 
Queen  too,  on  her  side,  had  provided  herself 
with  a  body-guard  of  beauty,  none  the  less 
stanch  and  uncompromising  in  the  politics 
they  espoused,  tiint  for  push  of  pike  and 
sweep  of  sword-blade  they  used  the  more 
fatal  weapons  of  grace  and  fascination,  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  dissolving  alliances 
with  the  flutter  of  a  fan,  and  scattering  coali- 
tions with  the  artillery  of  a  glance.  Morry 
Mrs.  Kirke  was  there  with  her  sparkling  eyes 
and  hor  dimpled  smile,  passing  her  jest,  some- 
whnt  of  the  broadest,  and  laughing  her  laugh, 
somewhat  of  the  loudest,  with  the  daring 
freedom  and  conscious  immunity  of  an  ac- 
knowlcdgcd  beauty.  There,  too,  was  lovely 
Lady  Isabella  Thynne,  whose  dignity  and 
grace,  and  sweet  romantic  charms,  were  said 
by  the  voice  of  scandal  to  have  made  an  im- 
j)ression  even  on  the  true  uxorious  heart  of 
Charles  himself.  That  Ilenriettsi  felt  no  jeal- 
ousy of  this  dangerous  lady,  no  mistrust  in  her 
liold  over  the  afffCtions  of  her  doling  hus- 
band, may  l)e  gathered  from  the  confidence 
with  which  she  encouraged  her  about  her 
piTson,  and  the  opj;orluiiilies  of  unreserved 
intercourse  she  afforded  her  with  the  King. 
Was  the  lively  Frenchwoman  a  stranger  to 
this  feminine  failing  of  jealousy  ?  or  was  she 
like  Queen  Guenever,  who  was  willing  to 
concede  the  liberty  she  enacted,  and  who, 
lenient 
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"  To  human  frailtr,  constructed  mfldp 
Looked  upon  Lancelot,  and  smiled  ?" 

And  there  too,  in  her  weeds  for  her  gallant 
young  husband,  moved  the  graceful  form  of 
Kate,  Lady  I)*Aubigny,  the  young  and  inter- 
esting widow,  who  was  weeping  for  the  un- 
timely fate  of  her  chivalrous  lord,  yet  whose 
witty  sallies  flashing  occasionally  through  the 
gloom  that  overshadowed  Iter,  argued  her 
not  altogether  inconsolable,  and  who  was 
lending  an  ear  already,  with  something  more 
than  a  mere  courteous  interest,  to  Hawley^ 
tender  whispers  and  re8}}ectful  adoration. 

And  fair  ''Mistress  Watt"  stood  by  and 
seemed  not  to  listen,  and  refrained,  with  con- 
genial hypocrisy,  from  what  she  would  hare 
termed  the  offence  of"  spoiling  sport."  Prelly 
Mistress  Watt !  who  had  often  herself  been 
indebted  to  such  consideration  on  the  part  of 
others,  and  whose  charming  face  and  lively 
manners  and  matchless  impudence  had  con- 
ferred upon  her  a  station  at  Court  and  an  in- 
fluence amongst  courtiers,  to  which  neither 
her  birth  nor  her  attainments  would  hare 
entitled  her,  had  she  simply  been  demure  and 
virtuous,  instead  of  charming  and  good-for- 
nothing. 

But  of  all  intriguers  of  the  gentler  sez^cf 
all  traitresses  in  love,  friendship,  and  politics 
— who  could  compare  with  the  sof^,  quiet,  in- 
nocent-looking woman  who  now  stood  not 
the  Queen,  and  to  whom  Henrietta  confided 
the  inmost  counsels  of  her  husband,  aa  she 
did  the  dearest  secrets  of  her  own  heart P 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  with  her  dore-like 
eyes  and  her  sweet  angelic  smile,  was  formed 
by  nature  to  have  deceived  the  very  Serpent 
that  tempted  our  mother  Eve.  How  madly 
had  ambitious  Strafford  loved  that  calm,  hk 
face !  how  had  the  harassed  statesman,  the 
impeached  and  fallen  minister,  rested  on  the 
love  she  had  professed  for  him,  as  a  solace  for 
all  his  sorrows,  a  refuge  from  all  his  dangerL 
For  her  he  toiled,  for  her  he  was  ambitionsr 
for  her  he  was  long  triumphant — and  she  be- 
trayed him — first  in  love, then  in  politics;  be- 
trayed him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and 
transferred  her  affections  to  his  destrover. 
j  Who  shall  say  that  the  bitterest  drop  in  his 
cu]),  deserted  as  he  felt  himself  by  liis  Sovei^ 
eign,  and  deceived  by  his  peers,  was  not  poured 
into  it  by  the  hand  of  the  woman  he  bad 
adored  ? 


**  Keen  were  his  pangs-  hut 
lie  nursed  the  pim 


ftrtoM 
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And  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his 

ncsty 
Kow  drank  the  life-drops  from  his  bleeding 

breast." 

So  fthe  Bacrificcd  him  ruthlessly,  and  aban- 


rounded  the  Queen,  and  on  whom  Humphrey's 
handsome  exterior  made  no  unpleasing  im- 
pression. 

"Who  is  he?"  whispered  Mr.  Hyde  to 
Lady  Carlisle,  bending  his  stiff  and  somewhat 


doned  herself  to  the  caresses  of  his  enemy,  i  pom'pous  figure  to  approach  that  dame,  with 
And  there  was  something  about  tliis  woman  ^j^g  ^j^  of  a  finished  gallant— an  air  the  let- 
that  could  subjugate  even  a  busy  voluptuary  !  t,,j.ed  and  accomplished  historian  m-jch  af- 
hke  Pym,  one  who  combmed  m  his  own  per-  fg^ted,  with  inditferent  success— an  air  that 
son  the  two  most  hardened  of  all  characters  somehow  is  less  easily  caught  by  the  brother- 
—the  professed  politician  and  the  confirmed  |  j^ooj  ^f  ^jje  pen  tllan  those  of  the  sword, 
•ensualist.  He  was  as  devoted  to  her  as  his  ■  u  ^yi,^,  j^  i^^^  ii^jj,  imperturbable  young  gtMitle- 
nalural  organization  would  allow  of  his  being  ^^^n,  who  seems  as  little  affc'Cted  by  his  Ma- 
devoted  to  any  thing ;  and  when  she  had  thor- '  jy^ty's  condescension  as  by  the  glances  of 
oughly  won  him  and  subjugated  him,  and  he   y^^;  ladyship's  dazzling  and  starlike  eyen?" 

Lady  Carlisle  laughed  under  the  skin,  but 


tnisted  her,  whv,  she  deceived  him  too.     And 

to  she  followed  out  her  career  of  treachery,  ^he  was  civil  and  conciliatory  to  all.  It  was 
disloyal  as  a  wife,  heartless  as  a  mistress,  and  j  p^^t  of  her  system  never  to  throw  a  chance 
false  as  a  friend.  Yet  of  all  the  ladies  about  ^way ;  so  she'professed  her  ignorance  with  a 
the  Court,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  had  most  g^adous  sentence  and  a  sweet  smile,  and  such 
influence  with  the  Queen,  was  most  conversant  ^  gi^nce  from  the  eyes  he  had  praised  as  sent 
with  her  innermost  thoughts,  her  secret  in-  yi^.^  jiy^^^  away  delighted,  and  convinced  that 
tentions ;  was  the  busiest  weaver  of  that  web 
of  intrigues  and  dissimulation  in  which  Hen- 
rietta, to  do  her  justice,  took  as  much  delight 

any  Arachne  of  her  sex. 

And  all  this  glitter  and  pageantr}',  these 


he  had  made  a  conquest.    Truly,  **  the  wisest 
clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men." 

And  yet  Humphrey  had  his  dream  too. 
Was  he  not  young ;  and  is  it  not  the  ])rivilege 
of  youth  to  lay  up  a  store  of  disappointment 


beautiful  women,  these  noble  and  distinguished  |  ^^  maturity  ?  His  dream  was  of  distinction 
men,  passed  before  the  eyes  of  Humphrey  !  ^ruly,  and  of  laurels  to  be  gathered,  and 
Bosville   like  a  dream.     Young  as   he  was,  =  j^oj^^g  ^^  be  gained;  but  it  was  not  selfish 

scarcely  a  thrill  of  conscious  pride  shot  through 'distinction;  and  the  honors  and  the  laurels 
bim  to  be  recognized  and  kindly  accosted  by  |  ...p^e  but  to  be  flung  at  the  feet  of  another. 
Prince  llujiert  as  the  daring  soldier  whose  ;  ^/^^j  tij^n  the  dream  was  to  have  a  happy  con- 
value  was  readily  and  generously  acknowl- :  fusion.  Peace  and  rejiose  and  happiness  he 
edged  by  the  frank  and  outspoken  Prince.  ,  i,aijly  dared  to  fancy,  after  he  had  done  his 
Not  an  inch  higher  did  he  hold  his  head,  to  ^i^ty  '^nd  comi)leted'  his  task.  A  home  of 
be  coni=cious  that  amongst  all  these  heroes  and  j^^^.^  ^^^j  ]^^^^^^^.  j^^j  Content ;  a  pair  of  blue 
warriors  he  was  of  them  as  well  as  with  ;  ^y^.^  ^^^^^  ^^ould  always  smile  kindly  upon  him 
them  ;  that  he  too  had  a  station  and  a  name,  ■  _t|jat  ^.^uld  alwavs'make  his  heart  leap,  as 
and  a  chance  of  distinction  that  mi-ht  raise  jj  j^^^^pcd  to  meet  them  now.  A  form  that  he 
bim  to  a  level  with  the  proudest.  Nay,  when  :  a^j^red  entrusted  to  his  guardianship,  sleeping 
old  Cole])epper  brought  him  up  to  the  sacred  j^^j  ^vaking  to  watch  over  and  care  for,  and 
circle  of  which  Majesty  itself  formed  the  cherish  to  the  end.  After  that,  a  purer  and 
centrc,andwithagjowofgood-naturedgrati-i|,oijj,r  jj  ^lore  lasting  but  not  more  ardent 
fication  on  his  scarred  visage  recalled  him  to  ^  Iq^c,  in  another  and  a  better  world, 
the  monarch's  memory,  and  Charles  pleasantly  :  Dreams!  dreams!  Yet  of  all  the  dreamers 
reminded  him  of  their  last  meeting  at  his  that  left  Merton  College  that  night— the 
simple  bivouac,  the  day  after  Xewbury,  scarcely  scheming  statesmen,  the  ambitious  warriors, 
a  flush  of  gratified  vanity  colored  the  cheek  ^^^  intriguing  courtiers— ])erhaps  Humphrey 
of  the  young  Cavalier.  And  no  courtier  of  1  ^j^,,  the  one  whose  vision  most  elevated  his 
twenty  years*  standing  could  have  sustained  ^  j^^ral  being;  whose  awakening,  unlike  that 
with  a  more  unmoved  air  the  favoring  notice  ^f^]^^  others,  bitter  as  it  must  be,  would  leave 
of  the  King,  and  the  still  more  confusing  j.jn,^  -^  ^  gadder,  at  least  a  wiser  and  a  better 
fiances  from  the  bevy  of  beauties  that  sur-   man. 
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From  Chnmbers's  Joamal. 
TITK  POETRY  OK  MIDDLE  AGE. 
Altiiougii  we  have  good  authority  for  the 
belief  that  "  the  Poetrv  of  Life  is  never  dead," 
the  general  opinion  has  been  always  slow  to 
credit  it.  Poetry  is  thought  to  be  to  Youth 
very  much  as  the  measles  are  to  Childhood  ; 
it  rarely  makes  upon  us  a  second  attack,  and 
still  more  seldom  seizes  us  for  the  first  time, 
in  Maturity.  When  a  gentleman  gets  round, 
and  bald,  and  addicted  to  dropping  asleep  for 
a  few  minutes  after  dinner,  it  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally agreed  upon  that  he  had  better  give 
up  the  writing  of  verses.  It  is  held,  indeed 
scarcely  decorous  for  a  professional  man  of 
any  standing  to  devote  even  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  muse.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Samuel 
liogers'  second  volume  of  poems  lost  the 
banking-house  one  of  its  richest  clients.  The 
gentleman  incontinently  withdrew  his  money 
from  the  custody  of  a  firm,  one  of  whom  was 
openjy  and  unblushingly  addicted  to — rhym- 
ing. '*  Sir,''  affirmed  he,  when  remonstrated 
with,  '*  if  I  knew  that  my  banker  had  ever 
even  said  a  good  thing,  I  would  close  my  ac- 
count with  him  the  next  morning.''  To  have 
written  such,  and  in  verse  too,  was  in  his  eyes 
almost  a  declaration  of  insolvency.  The  world 
ccrtninly  shares  in  this  opinion  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Our  few  professional  bards  are 
alone  permitted  to  he  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  that  is  rather  because,  by  virtue  of  their 
calling,  they  are  not  supposed  to  grow  old  at 
all.  The  idea  of  "  old  Mr.  Tennyson  "—al- 
though by  the  mere  register  the  Laureate 
must  be  '*  getting  up  in  years,"  as  one  of  his 
parodists  has  it — is  little  short  of  blasphem- 
ous, and  not  to  be  entertained  by  a  cultivated 
mind. 

"  What  are  myrtles  and  wreaths  to  the  brow 
tiiat  is  wrinkled  ? 
Tliey'ro  like  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  be- 
sprinkled," 

says  a  poet,  who  himself  was  not  permitted  to 
see  forty  summers;  after  that  e])och,  it  is 
"  winters  "  only  which  bards  see,  if  their  own 
writings  arc  to  be  evidence.  The  late  decis- 
ion at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  adjudged  the 
first  laurel  to  a  young  lady,  and  the  second  to 
a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  will  confirm  the 
above  opinion. 

Still,  it  seems  strange  that  Life  should 
form  poetical  materials  to  those  only  who 
have  never  exnerienced  its  trials :  that  Love 
should  only  be  sung  of  before  maruage;  that 
death  should  be  mourned  in  song,  only  by 


those  who  have  never  lost  a  child.    We  have, 
however,  in  the  volume  before  us/  a  protest 
of  the  most  persuasive  kind  against  this  in- 
consistency— a  book  more  ])regnant  with  sol- 
emn feeling,  with  loving,  calm   philonophy, 
than  any  we  have  met  with  since  the  In  Me- 
ntor iam.    The  glow  from  the  embers  of  the 
hearth-fire  flickers   upon    every   pngc;    not 
brightly,  nor  even  cheerfully,  but  leaving  half 
in  that  suggest ful  shadow  far  dearer,  oye,  and 
clearer  to  the  tried  human  heart  than  any 
light.    Gracefulness  and  tender  feeling  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  author  rather  tha* 
power,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  such  lays 
as  his  should   lack  a  welcome.     )le  liimself 
answers  the  question  of  **  Wherefore  more 
verses  ?  "when  already  poetry  overwhelms  us 
like  the  wondrous  growths  of  some  hot  cli- 
mate— "  the  foliage  rife  of  smotliering  sum- 
mers faint  with  musk  and  thyme  " — and  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 
"  There  is  nq  waste.     Let  the  eternal  ^\d 
From  genius'  miiit  be  scattered  myriudfold: 
Never  a  star  was  launched  hut  its' fine  niys 
Took  some  small  shade  of  darkness  from  ths 

night ; 
The  stream  that  sings  unseen  among  thefimis 
Bears  welcome  increase  to  the  ocean's  might; 
Kvcn  the  minutest  flower  the  sense  disccrai 
Enriches  all  the  breaths  of  sammcr  da  vs.** 

Here  follows  an  experience  of  loss  such  ss 
a  juvenile  ])oet  could  scarcely  have  met  with, 
and  in  attempting  todescrihe  which,  he  would 
have  been  pretty  sure  to  have  oversteii|>ed  the 
modesty  of  nature.  There  is  here,  however, 
no  storm  of  despair,  but  only  the  calm  sym- 
ijathy  of  a  feeling  man  for  a  friend's  irrepsi^ 
bie  grief.  The  rhythm  has  the  ease  snd 
grace  of  Tennyson,  the  master  of  that  school 
of  which  our  author  is  at  least  one  of  the 
head-boys,  the  pupil-teachers.  It  is  called 
Passed  atcay, 

**  Peace  dwells  at  last  with  poor  EIiza1)Cth, 
Wife  of  my  trusted  friend.    The  end  hsi 

come. 
There  is  no  tremulous  voice  to  call  him  home; 
And  yet  he  goes,  and  sits  alone  with  death, 
Though  useless  now  his  tender  ministries, 
There  is  no  fretting  at  his  absence  now; 
Yet  sits  ho  bv  her  side,  and  sadiv  tries 
To  gather  soothing  from  her  tnmqnil  brow 
And  stony  bosom  without  pulse  or  breath. 

"  The  fevered  watching  has  been  all  in  vain ; 
The  struggle  now  has  ended  in  defeat : 
Yet  in  her  aspect  is  a  rest  so  sweet 
That  were  she  waked  she  might  again  ooia- 

plain. 
Oil  who  could  wish  to  wring  her  hnman  heart 
With  one  pang   more  ?     But  past  is  eveiy 

fear : 
Stilled  hy  the  mystery  that  would  not  start 

*  Lnys  of  MititUe  Age.  By  James  HcdderwicL 
Macmillau,  Cumbriclgo  and  Loudon. 
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Althoof^h  a  cannon  thundered  nt  her  ear — 
Although  her  little  infant  cried  with  pain. 

"  Ah  me  !  that  one  so  heautifiil  should  die  ! 
Full  on  her  widowed  husband  ere  she  went, 
Like  \\f;\\t  within  a  stmttercd  tenement, 
Lingered  the  last  love-lustre  of  her  eye. 
On  the  va^:uo  thrcsiK>1d  of  the  unseen  life 
She  paused ;  then  feebly  from  lier  finger  took 
The  golden  circlet  of  the  mortal  wife, 
Placed  it  on  his,  with  re-ossuring  look, 
And  wedded  him  to  immortality. 

Ournext  extract  is  also  a  picture  which  could 

'scarcely  have  been   drawn  by  very  youthful 

'fingers.     How  lifelike,  how  every-day  lifelike 

it  is!    How  few  of  us  but  number  among  our 

acquaintances  at  least  one  such  as  its  original! 

ALON'E. 

*•  80  Reginald  is  still  a  bachelor — 
Not   young,  yet  youthful — studious  of  his 

ease — 
His  only  thought  how  best  himself  to  please. 
Of  richest  wines  he  has  an  endless  store : 
These  are  his  pride,  and  oft  as  lovingly 
As  they  were  children  ho  will  tell  their  ago. 
His  city  house,  his  mansion  by  the  sea, 
Alternately  his  jovial  hours  engage. 

' '  So  great  liis  wealth  it  hourly  growcth  more. 

'"  A  little  luck,  a  little  keen  address, 
A  little  kindly  help  in  time  of  need, 
A  little  industry  and  touch  of  greed, 
Have  made  his' life  a  singular  success  ; 
And  he  asks  homage  for  his  splendid  gains, 
Faying  the  flattery  in  meats  and  drinks  ! 
Applauding  friends  he  daily  entertains, 
To    ease    him    of   himself.     Sometimes    he 

thinks 
If  he  were  poor  his  friends  might  love  him 

less. 

•  Grav-headcd  Eoginald  !  he  has  royal  parts. 
And  in  all  circles  tills  an  honored  seat. 
Yet  voin  for  him  arc  maitlens*  accents  sweet : 
At  wedded  slavery  and  henpecked  hearts 
He  jeers  and  laughs  ;  though,  when  the  nights 

are  cold. 
The  tables  empty,  and  he  feels  alone, 
A  memory  breaks  of  ])nrer  joys  of  old  ; 
And,  selfish  to  the  last,  he  thinks  of  one 
Who  might  have  soothed  him  with  her  gentle 
arts!" 

There  is  a  certain  pity  lingering  about  these 
verses  which  .would  give  a  cynical  mind  the 
notion  that  a  woman  had  written  them  ;  but 
it  is  only  that  touch  of  feminine  feeling  with 
which  all  poets — except  those  of  theology  and 
^gr — ore  dowered.  Among  the  Miscellane- 
ous Poems  nt  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is 
one  called  Home  Trial,  very  full  of  this,  and 
more  affecting  even  than  that  famous  one 
written  upon  the  same  subject — the  death  of 
a  child — i)y  Dr.  Moir.  It  is  indeed  as  a  poet 
of  human  experience,  as  the  graceful  chroni- 
cler of  events  which  occur  after  the  meridian 
of  life  is  passed,  as  the  photographist  of  hu- 
manity,  taking  his  stand-point  on  the  summit 


of  that  hill — to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  our 
author  himself — whose  sunny  side  Youth  is 
cl^bing,  and  whose  shadowy  side  Age  is  de- 
scending, that  we  arc  mainly  concerned  with 
Mr.  Hedderwick.  He  de8cri))es  no  passions, 
no  aspirations,  no  despairs.  His  themes  are 
such  as  these.  A  young  man  who  has  sought 
a  warmer  clime  to  cure  him  of  an  incurable 
consumption,  and  who  writes  home  the  most 
hopeful  letters,  each  one  more  confident  than 
the  last — until  one  comes  in  the  handwriting 
of  a  stranger,  and  tells  the  end,  which  every 
one,  but  the  victim  himself,  knew  beforehand 
must  needs  be.  Again,  a  painter,  with  a 
starving  family,  portraying  very  brilliantly  on 
canvas  A  Dream  of  Paradise,  the  only  sun- 
shine in  his  poor  bare  room ;  the  adverse 
criticism  written  by  the  unthinking  scribe, 
which  damns  it ;  and  all  the  miserv  of  insuf- 
ficient  talent  and  a  mistaken  profession.    ' 

Things  like  these  common  enouglv,  too 
common,  the  poet  treats  of — all  more  or  less 
familiar  in  reality  with  those  who  have  gone 
any  distance  upon  Life's  populous  roadT— but 
enriched  in  the  telling  with  a  certain  jMitient 
pathos  and  not  unchcerful  philosophy.  The 
last  poem,  upon  Middle  Age  itself,  is  as 
thoughtful,  complete,  and  appropriate  as  can 
well  be. 

"  Fair  time  of  calm  resolve— of  sober  thought ! 
Quiet,  half-way  hostelry  on  life's  long  road, 
In  which  to  rest  and  re-adj^iist  our  load ! 
High    table-land,  to  which  wo    have  been 

brought 
By  stumbling  steps  of  ill-directed  toil ! 
Season  when  not  to  achieve  is  to  despair ! 
Last  Held  for  us  of  a  full  fruitful  soil  ! 
Only  spring-tide  our  freighted  aims  to  boar 
Onward  to  all    our  yearning  dreams  have 
sought ! 

**  How  art  thou  changed  !     Once  to  our  youth- 
ful eves 
Thin,  silvering  locks  and  thought's  imprinted 

lines. 
Of  sloping  ago  gave  weird  and  wintry  signs ; 
But  now  these  trophies  ours,  we  recognize 
Onlv  a  voice  faint-rippling  to  its  sliore. 
And  a  weak,  tottering  step  as  marks  of  eld. 
None  are  so  far  but  some  are  on  before  : 
Thus  still  at  distance  is  the  goal  beheld, 
And  to  improve  the  way  is  truly  wise. 

"  Farewell,  ye  blossomed  hedges  I  and  the  deep. 
Thick  green  of  Summer  on  the  matted  l>ough  f 
The  languid  Autumn  mellows  round  us  now: 
Yet  fancv  may  its  vernal  bcauttcs  keep. 
Like  holly  loaves  for  a  Deceralnsr  wreath. 
To  take  this  gift  of  life  with  trusting  hands. 
And  star  with  heavenly  hopes  tho  night  of 

death. 
Is  all  that  poor  humanity  demands 
To  lull  its  meaner  fears  in  easy  sleep." 

We  believe  that  some  lines  in  those  three 
Inst  quoted  verses  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  name  of  any  poet  of  this  century. 
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From  lientlev's  MisccHaDv.  .  was  the  granddaughter  of  that  Prince  of 
THE  urciIKSS  Of  OIJLKANS.*  '  ,  Weimar  who  was  the  friend  of  Schiller  and 
It  is  rare,  in  the  present  non- emotional  Goethe,  and  of  that  Princess  Louise,  whom 
days,  for  any  j)rincess  to  endure  sucli  a  ro-  Xapoleon,  no  respecter  of  intellectual  lad:e% 
mance  of  mihery  un  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  Helen  of  y^aa  forced  to  allow  **  the  only  princess  he  had 
Orleans,  whose  death  gave  the  crushing  blow  found  in  Germany."  After  the  disastront 
to  the  already  direly  tried  family  of  Louis  battle  of  Jenaf,  this  lady  presented  her  d» 
Philippe.  Ah  a  young  and  lovely  bride,  all  monds  to  her  desolated  country,  but  the 
smiled  on  her;  but  only  a  few  years  of  wedded  ,  Estates  only  accepted  them  as  a  loan,  and 
felicity  were  allowed  lier.  »She  was  fdrced  ;  they  eventually  descended  to  the  subject  of 
into  the  consciousness  that  even  jjrincesses  ^^u  memoir.  With  such  relations  as  these  to 
may  be  too  happy  in  their  life,  and  have  to ,  form  her  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
undergo  a  bitter  jjcniiliy  for  pnsl  jeais  of  young  ])rincess  grew  up  a  pattern  of  all  fenu- 
felicity.  In  the  midst  of  her  wedded  joy  her  nine  graces  and  virtues,  and  so  soon  as  the 
husband  was  torn  from  her  ;  and  not  long  ere  c'ntered  society,  she  gained  the  heart  of  all 
the  kind-hearted  relations  who  had  striven  so  ^vho  formed  her  acquaintance.  Even  the 
zealously  to  console  her  were  driven  to  seek  ])auphiness  of  France,  who  met  her  at  Top- 
shelter  in  a  foreign  country.  Kven  then  she  j  Htz,  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  her  fri^dity 
had  hoj)es ;  she  believed  her  son  would  yet  ■  on  behalf  of  this  charming  young  creature^ 
mount  the  throne  of  I'ranee ;  but  too  soon  and  alwavs  after  took  a  kindlv  interest  in  her 
the  conviction  was  forced  u})on  her  that  all  welfare.  More  important  for  the  tenor  of  her 
was  lost.  With  the  elevation  of  Xajiolcon  life,  however,  was  the  introduction  to  her  of 
HL  to  the  imperial  throne  the  deposition  of  ii,e  French  minister,  M.  13 risson,  whose  re- 
the  IJourbons  was  irrevocably  sealed,  and  '  ports  to  his  court  led  to  Louis  Philippe  erent 
Helen  of  Orleans  yielded  to  her  despair.  Up ,  uaHy  selecting  the  young  princess  as  the  bride 
to  that  lime,  the  lioi)e  of  seeing  her  beloved    of  his  eldest  son. 

boy  recalled   to  the  throne  of  France  by  the       iJut  even  at  this  early  age,  the  princess  WM 
voice  of  the  nation  had,  in  a  measure,  recon-   fated  to  endure  the  pang  of  .separation  from  a 
ciled  her  to  the  burden  of  life,  but  so  soon  as    dearly  beloved  brother.      According  to  tba 
the  liat  liiid  gone  forth — when  France  had  ex-    author  of  the  Memoir,  it  is  probable  that  the 
pressed  her  unanimous  rejection  of  the  royal    agony  she  endured  on  this  occasion  taught 
race — the  duchess  sank   beneath    the   blow.    \^^,Y  how  to  assume  a  feigned  serenity,  and 
Gradually  she  faded  away,  although  seeking   jrave  her  the  power  of  enduring  her  futurt 
forgetfuhiess  in  change  of  scene,  and  striving   calamities  with  such  marvellous  patience.    In 
to  bury  the  past  in  the  education  of  her  sons  ;    \sv,(j^  the  Duke  of  Orleans  visited  Berlin,  and 
but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.     She  had  the  ineffa-   so  gained  on  the  affection  of  the  old  lung, 
hie  consolation  of  seeing  her  first-born  grow    il,at  he  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wai 
uj)  all  that  the  fondest  mother  could  desire,    dje  only  European  i)rince  worthy  to  win  and 
and  she  was  only  too  ready  to  leave  a  world    xvear  so  fair  a  jewel  as  his  darling  little  prin- 
which  had  been  a  source  of  bitterness  for  so   ^ess  Helen.     On  this  hint  the  duke  ipokefl 
many  years,  and   in  which  she  felt  that  her  |  and  although  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  wu 
presence  was  no  longer  wanted.     A  loving  •  strongly  disinclined  to  the  match  (perhapt 
iiand  has  given  us  the  memorials  of  her  life,   from  some  foreboding  of  the  misery  it  would 
and  drawn  an  admirable  jiicture  of  a  lady  who    entail  on   a  beloved  sister),  the  princess  wai 
would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  family,  and  i  was  so  affected  by  the  letter  sent  her  by  her 
who,  in  hajipiness  or  in   misery,  never  once    royal  suitor,  that  any  opposition  was  futiiai 
failed  to  herself.     To  Helen  of  Orleans  we  are   I'jjc  marriage  contract  was  signed  on  the  6th 
justitied  in  applying  the  words  of  Ben  Jon-   of  April,  1837,  and  on  the  loth  the  princen 
Kon : —  .  qiiitted    Ludwigslust,   accompanied    by    her 

*•  Dojuli.  ere  tlion  hast  >!ain  another  i  mother.     The  parting  from  her  home  was 

Learn M  and  fair  and  ;rood  as  she,  ;  niingled  with  sunshine  and  clouds,  and  the 

Tinie  sliall  burl  a  dart  at  thoc/'  .  ,.,.i^,,.„^^,j   ^^^^  f^^y,,,^^  j„   ^he  following  line«, 

The  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  born  m  LSll    ^^.j^j^j^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  on  one  of  the  windows:— 

*  Mii.lanic  la   Duchcssc  d*OrU'an%  H<*1imh»  tin  '       •«  So  K-lu-  wolil.  du  siilles  Haus  » 
Mccklenbourg-Schwvrin.    Taris:  Levy.     I.'jmlon:  j  j,.|j  j^j^jj.  i,^.iru[,t  von  dir  hiuaus  : 

Jefls.    lb&»* 
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Und  bliilit  mir  fern  cin  schoncs  Gliick, 
Icli  dcnko  gem  an  dieli  zuriick ! " 

The  writer  of  the  Memoir  gives  us  the  fol 
lowing  affectionate  description  of  the  princess, 
just  ])rior  to  her  marriage : — 

**  In  truth,  the  inexpressible  charm  of  tier 
countenance  pleased  at  first  sight.  Even  if 
none  of  her  features  were  promuienlly  attrac- 
tive, there  was  so  much  harmony  and  nobilitv 
in  her  whole  appearance,  that  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  with  a  lively  interest,  and  could 
not  be  again  detached.  Her  gentle  and  yet 
penetrating  glance  seemed  to  seek  the  thoug'iits 
m  those  addressing  her.  Her  tender  and 
kindly  smile,  and  an  expression  at  one  mo- 
ment brilliant,  and  then  full  'of  affectionate 
emotion,  were  the  reflex  of  her  mind,  and 
Tividly  revealed  the  impression  caused  by 
every  word  addressed  to  her.  Although  a 
rare  distinction  ever  recalled  her  rank,  of 
which  she  never  thought,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  feeling  which  she  inspired  was  that  of 
■ympathy.  At  a  later  date,  when  sorrow  had 
assailed  her  under  every  form,  the  extreme 
mobility  of  her  face  was  veiled  by  a  tinge  of 
sorrow  and  gentleness :  her  glnnce,  although 
equally  animated  and  more  touching,  solicited 
a  word  of  hope.  Lastly,  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  which  was  only  restrained  bv  an  ex- 
treroe  firmness  of  will,  was  betrayed  by  a  more 
hurried  movement,  although  it  ever  remained 
graceful  and  dignified." 

The  princess  was  received  most  heartily  by 
the  French,  and  her  route  to  Paris  was  one 
long  ovation,  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing her  marriage  were  full  of  delight.  In 
1838,  we  find  her  writing  to  a  friend  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  marriage :  "  At  j)resent 
my  heart  is  more  happy  and  grateful  than 
ever.  It  is  one  of  those  days  hailed  with  new 
emotion  on  each  recurrence.  What  a  differ- 
ence from  last  year !  •  All  my  hopes  are  real- 
iied,  and  I  have  fresh  ones  which  attach  me 
to  the  future.  A  deep  and  true  affection,  of 
which  I  had  scarcely  a  feeling  on  that  day, 
now  rooted  in  my  heart,  my  position  towards 
my  family  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  as 
regards  my  new  countrj*,  justified  by  coining 
hopes — such  are  subjects  for  gratitude,  some 
of  which  you  foretold,  but  which  have  gained 
greater  extension  than  even  your  dear  heart 
or  that  of  my  mother  could  have  anticipated, 
or  myself  formed  an  idea  of.  It  is  now  two 
o'clock.  At  that  hour  last  year  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxury  of  my  wedding 
trousseau.  What  a  burden  weighed  me 
down !  This  luxury  has  since  become  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  me,  and  I  have  learned 


to  regard  that  which  oppressed  me  as  a  con- 
dition to  be  accepted,  of  which  I  had  to  learn 
the  real  value.  Then  the  evening— i lie  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  which  caused  me  ))nin  by 
the  spirit  that  presided  over  them,  and  which 
yet  assured  my  hapjiiness.  Oli !  what  a  remi- 
niscence! what  a  difference!  Let  us  together 
thank  the  Deity  who  overjmwers  me  with  his 
blessings,  and  has  given  to  my  life  an  ol^ject 
so  great,  so  noble,  and  so  important.  It 
seems  as  if  he  grants  me  too  much  happiness; 
and  though  I  feel  it  suri)asses  all  I  deserve,  I 
accept  it  with  gratitude,  and  ljoj)e  to  enjoy  it 
in  the  fulness  that  is  granted  me."  These 
feelings  of  happiness  wen;  augmented  by  the 
domestic  life  the  young  })rincess  led  with  the 
royal  family.  A  ])ortion  of  the  morning  was 
spent  in  the  queen's  room,  where  each  of  the 
princesses  had  a  work-table.  Here  the  king 
frequently  joined  tlu^i,and  read  them  the  news 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  duchess  was  by 
the  queen's  side  till  they  retired  to  their  private 
apartments,  when  she  spent  several  hours  in 
reading  to  or  with  her  husband.  To  a  girl 
brought  up  in  the  sim])licity  of  a  German 
court  there  must  have  lieen  something  inex- 
]jressil)ly  charming  in  the  family  circle  which 
Louis  Philippe  collected  around  him.  At 
times,  however,  the  princess  would  go  to  the 
palace  at  Chantilly  and  give  fetes,  in  which 
she  joined  with  all  the  innocent  delight  of 
girlhood,  and  charmed  all  j^resent  by  her 
goyety  and  gentleness.  But  these  occasions 
were  rare :  for  the  duchess  was  truly  pious, 
and  reproved  herself  with  wasting  time  in 
amusements,  which  she  could  not  but  regard 
as  frivolous,  inasmuch  as  they  occupied  much 
valuable  time  which  she  could  devote  to  the 
comfort  of  the  home  circle. 

In  the  midst  of  these  simple  ])leasures  two 
children  were  born  to  the  duchess,  and  she 
would  have  enjoyed  unalloyed  liapj)incss,  had 
il  not  been  for  the  wn*tclicd  feeling  that 
brooded  over  the  whole  family  as  to  the 
king's  life.  On  the  ninth  attempt  at  assassin- 
ation, in  18-tl,  she  expressed  her  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  the  king's  escape  by  ru**hing  into 
the  room  where  the  Count  of  I'aris  was 
receiving  a  lesson  :  *•  Fall  on  your  knees,"  she 
said,  "  and  thank  Heaven  with  me."  These 
repeated  alarms  at  length  ])roduced  in  the 
duchess  a  feeling  of  vague  terror  as  to  her  own 
plethora  of  happiness.  A  letter  written  from 
Dreux,  in  July,  18*11,  expresses  the  trouble 
which  constantly  assailed  her.     "  I  saw  here 
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for  the  first  time  the  tomb  of  my  poor  sister- 1  was  dead!    A  hurried  consultation  wiu  held 

iii-luw.     I    Kaw,  too,   tiic  vaults   wiiicli   will  with   the   physicians,  who   ^ave   it   ns  their 

receive  us  nil  some  day :  where  so  many  tears  j  opinion  that  the  sudden  shock  would  kill  the 

will  he  shed,  and  where  mine  will,  perhaps,  jmncess.     Hence   the   prefect   proceeded  to 

precede   my  ashes.     All   these  thoughts,  by  |  prepare   a  telegraphic   dispatcli,  niinouneing 

giving  me  a  very  serious  feeling,  lead  me  to  I  the  serious  illness  of  the  duke.     The  rest  of 

entrust  myself  once  more,  and  with  perfect  •  the  sad  narrative  must  be  told  in  the  author^ 

confidence,  to  iho  care  of  my  Saviour."    The  words : — 

year  passed  away  without  any  fresh   ntarm;       «  Madame  de  Montesquiou«,  imploring  thil 

the  duchess  grew  every  day  more  proud  of  her  strength  from  Heaven  which  she  could  not  find 

husband,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  king  in  herself,  mounted  the  stairs  leadinf?  to  the 

entrusting   many  important   matters  to   his  princess's  room.     On  reaching  the  door,  she 

charge,  and  the  onlv  check  on  thtfir  happiness  Rtopi)ed  for   an   instant.    Through    the  thin 

was  that  the  he.illirof  the  duchess  compelled  ^V^*""'  covering  the  glass  she  saw  the  princess  ^ 

.  .^  .     TJ1      1  •>  1       1     »  ••  {giving  the  last  touch  to  her  toilette,  and  walk 

a  visit  to  riombicres  and  a  short  separation  J»        .i«  .i  «  ,i  m  «  i  «  .  .  *    -i       i*.-* 

?       ,      ,,      ,rxioii.T!     ,o>.rt  towards  the  door  with  a  happv  smile.    liest- 

from  her  husband.     On  the  3rd  of  July,  1842,  i„^  motionless  against  the  wail,  she  could  not 

they  left  Xeuilly  together,  although  the  duke  utter  the  word  which  must  destroy  so  much 

could  only  stay  away  from  the  camp  for  a  few  happiness.    'What!   not  dressed   yetP'  tht 

days.     On  the  trajet  a  ghastly   incident  oc-  princess  said,  gaily.    '  But  what  is  the  matter 

curred,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  impending  with  you?'  she  added,  drawing  nearer  to  her, 

/»ntnctrnnlip. *  JO"  "**«  ^crv  palc  :   what  has  occurred?  • 

•       ,,,, .,  .        ,  11,,  misfortune  in  your  familv — vour  liusbaDQ— 

"  While  crossing  the  outer  boulerard,  the  ^.^^^  children-are  thev'  ill'?'  Madame  de 
party  ijassed  before  a  cemeterv,  the  entrance  Siontesquiou  pressed  her  hands  without  speak- 
to  which  was  adorned  with  little  bouquets  of  -  fYWis  prolonged  silence  did  not  sumst 
immortelles,  and  other  funereal  ornaments.  ^,,g  i^ulh  to  the  duchess.  •  No.  madamrb' 
*I  detest  those  tradesmen  who  make  a  jnoht  Madame  de  Montesquion  at  length  said,  •  I 
of  sorrow,'  said  the  prince.  *  bee,'  he  con-  i^^..^  experienced  no  misfortune,  but  I  am  not 
tinned,  as  he  glanced  at  the  several  inscrip-  1,,^  Jesg  unhappy.  I  have  some  news  for  TOtf 
tions,  Mhey  have  provided  for  every  thing:  royal  highness.'  These  words  made  her  rwol 
here  oi-e  crowns  for  a  young  Rirl,  here   are  .Q^od    Heavens!    what   has   occurred?   mT 

others  for  a  child.'     Ihese  words  affected  the  children— the  king .'    •  Alas, madame,  the 

princess,  whose  thoughts  doubtless  turned  to       -^^^^         j  jg  dangerously  ill.'    *01i!  he  ■ 

her  absent  children;  and  her  eves  filled  wiih  dead— I  feel   sure   of  it-tell   mc   so P  and 

tears.     1  he   prince   smiled,  and,  taking   her  ^1,^  ftjH  ^^  j^p^  knees  with   a  piercing  cry. 

hand  said, '  Well,  then.  It  shall  not  be  for  a  .  q  my  God,  have  pity  on  me!  do  notpei^ 

cluld,but  perhaps  for  a  man  of  two-aiid-thirty.'  ^jj   ,;|j„  ^^  die-yon  know  that  I  shall  Ml 

She  immechatelv   raised   her  eyes,  and   re-  .^rvive  him !'    She  i)raved  for  a  few  minutes, 

proachednm  affectionately  for  dissii)atmg  one  then  asked  for  the  dispatch,  and  readitseff- 

sad  thought  by  an  image  even  more  sorrow-  j,,„i  ^j^^^^     .  r^^j^^^  j^  ^^\^^  j,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

ful.    But  he  soon  succeeded  in  cheernig  her,  telegraphic   dispatch,'  she   said,  as  a  doubt 

and  the  lastjourneytheytook  together  ended  crossed  her  mind,  which  was  soon  dissipated 

B®")'  by  the  i)refect.    Then  she  burst  into  tears. 

On  the  7th  July,  the  duke  left  Plombicres  At  length  she  rose  M-ith  firmness,  and  said, 

for  a  short  separation,  and,  on  the  14lh  the  '  I  wiiih  to  set  out  immediately :   perhaps  1 

duchess  had  so  far   recovered  her  strength  »*ball  yet  arrive  in  time  to  nurse  Iiim.'    Orden 

that  she  could  go  to  the  valley  of  Girarme  and  ^■^»'^.  5^^^"  ^"''  tlieir  dei)arture.     At  times  she 

1  1  .  .»   I    ♦      1  regained  hope.     *  rerhaps  I  shall    find  hin 

spend  some  hours  m  a  peasants  hut,  where  a      n^^  ^^^^^  |  ^^  ,  .^^  ^,^^1  ^^^^  j  ^^^„  ^  ^„ 

shepherd  jjlayed  to  her  on  a  clumsy  guitar,  ^.p^ided  :   la,t  how  happv  shall  I  feel  to  be 

It  was  late  when  she  returned  to  Plombieres,  scolded.'    Then  fear  gained  the  upper  hand: 

her  hands  filled  with  flowers  she  had  culled  on  *  He  is  so  afraid  of  causing  me  any  anxiety,  he 

the  road,  and  she  went  up  to  dress  for  dinner,  must  be  very  ill  as  he  sends  to  let  me  know.' 

Madame  de   Montesquieu   was   also   at   her  -'^"^i  J»er  tears  began  fiowing  again." 
toilette,  when  a  servant  told  her  that  General       At  eight  o'clock   the  mouniful  party  left 

Baudrand  wished  to  speak  to  her  immediately.  Plombieres,  but  it  was  not  till  one  the  nest 

Her  first  thought  was  that  the  king  had  been  morning   that  the  duchess  realized  her  looiL 

assassinated,  but  on  joining  the  general  she  A  carriage  was  seen  coming  from  Paris,  and 

learned  the  fatal  truth :  the  Duke  of  Orleans  M.  Chomel,  the  royal  physician,  came  up  to 


:.^m*i 
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tht  prineetfiy  and  announced  hifr  husband's  preceding  the  revolution  of  1948  the  ducheaa 
death.    He  told  her  that  the  duke  had  been  changed  her  choracter.    She  nRSuroed  a  man- 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  remoined  sense-  liness  most  unsuited  to  her,  but  the  welfare 
leas  till  his  death,  only  muttering  at  intervals  of  her  children  was  at  stoke :  on  their  behalf 
a  few  words  in  German ;  then  she  turned  to  she  would  have  withstood  the  hydra  of  revolt 
Madame  de  Montesquiou,  and  said,  "  You  But  her  counsels  were  in  vain  :  the  king  was 
knew  all,  then;   what  courage  you  had!''  servile  and   nervous,  and   the   advisers  who 
For  an  hour  the  duchess  remained  on  the  surrounded  him  were  too  full  of  their  own 
high  road,  refusing  to  be  comforted ;  then,  as  selfish  designs  to  care  for  the  future  of  the 
if  moved  by  an  inspiration,  she  set  out  for  young  princes.    Louis  Philippe  abdicated  in 
Paris  at  full  speed :  she  must  see  the  face  of  behalf  of  his  grandson,  and  the  young  widow 
the  dear  one  once  again.     A  dreory  day  and  was  left  alone  to  support  his  rights.    And 
night  passed  away  ere  the  duchess  reached  nol)ly  did    she  perform  that  anluous    task. 
Xeuiliy.     The  king  received   her    with   the  Holding  her  children  in  either  hand,  she  pro- 
words,  "  O  my  dear  Helen,  the  greatest  of  cecded  to  the  Chambers  to  try  one  desi)erate 
misfortunes  bos  overwhelmed  my  old  age;  **  cast  of  the  dice.     We  all  know  from  Granier 
while  the  queen  said,  in  her  gentle  tone  of  de  Cossagnac's  work  how  Lamortine,  stung 
authority,  **  My  l)eloved  daughter,  live  for  us  by  motives   of  personal   ambition,  betrayed 
and  lor   your  children."    Thence   they  pro-  her  cause,  and  how  the  Chamber  was  invaded 
ceeded  to  the  chapel  where  the  body  of  the  by  a  mob  of  armed  men,  the  tools  of  the  un- 
royal prince  had  been  removed.    The  coffin  scrupulous  republicans  who  thirsted  for  ])ower. 
^ras  closed ;   the  duchess  knelt   by  its  side.  The  danger  was  imminent :  the  duchess  and 
and,  afVer  a  short  prayer,  she  arose  strength-  her  children  must  be  saved  nt  any  hazard, 
ened  in  mind,  and  proceeded  to  her  apart-  ond  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  aided  by  a  company  of 
nents  to  assume  that  mourning  garb  which  National  Guards,  sought  to  force  a  passage 
ohe  never  laid  aside  again.    Those  who  saw  for  them. 

her  at  that  moment  were  struck  by  the  rigid-  «  g^  during  this  lime  the  crowd  had  grown 

ily  and  pallor  of  her  face :    life  seemed  to  more  dense :  the  princess  and  her  children 

have  deserted  her,  and   she  remained  for  a  were  thrust  against  the  folding  door,  and  could 

jofig  time  in  a  state  of  stupor,  which  caused  not  advance.     Still   she  extricated   herself; 

grave  apprehensions  for  her  fragile  health.  ^«t  »>«fore   she  could   regain   her  children's 

After  a  season  of  desjmir  the  widoWdeter-  H''"'^  "u  ^\^  ^^"""""i  *''^  T^  <l»ag-ed  onwards 

_.,.,.      ^      I         , ., ,             ,       J       ,  throui^h  the  crowd   to  the  nresidential  salon. 

inined  to  live  for  her  children,  and  endured  ^w        .•  •      .1        .1       1             .m        i -1,1 

.    ,                *             .    .  On  noticing  there  the  absence  or  her  children, 

much  agony  of  mind  from  the  associations  ^he  uttered  shrieks  of  despair  which  could  be 

which  were  continually  springing  up  around  heard  above  the  surrounding   tumult,     llie 

her.     Possibly  the  grea text  shock  she  received  children  had  been  ke]>t  back  in  the  lobby  by 

was  at  the  Ch&teau  d*Eu,  when   the   entire  the  crowd:    the  Duke  of  Chart  res,  thrown 

royal  family  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  drowning,  «lown  and  lost  for  an  instant  beneath  the  feet 

as  the  horses  of  the  char-a-bancs  fell  down  «/  the  populace,  had  been  taken  up  and  car- 

.    -       e    4.  *  ^    ^v.            I    .   *i     *  ned   to   an   adjoinmc:    house.     A    workman 

twenty-five  feet  mto  the  sea,  but  the  traces  ,  ,,      n   "^  ».     en    •        a             a  \'^ 

,,•'...                        *                -      ,  seized  the  Count  of  Pans  and  pressed  him 

broke  ju^t  m  time  to  save  the  party.  In  de-  ^1^,,^,^  j^  ,,js  nrms.  doubtlessly  to  defend  him, 
scribing  the  occurrence  to  her  friend,  the  but  in  the  midst  of  noise,  disorder,  ond  dark- 
princess  could  not  refrain  from  avowing  that  ness,  every  man  distrusts  his  neii^hhor.  The 
tome  bitterness  was  mingled  with  her  grati-  })oor  lad  was  torn  from  him  and  tossed  from 
lude,  when  she  thought  how  they  had  escaped  na"d  to  hand  as  far  as  the  corridor,  when  M. 
by  a  miracle,  while  so  slight  an  accident  had  '}^  Montguyon  put  him  out  of  a  window  open- 
robbed  her  of  her  husband.  '^  motherT^'                         '"^                   "^ 

And   so  the  years   sped  on,  the  duchess 

bravely  allowing  the  seri)ent  of  regret  to  prey  At  the  sight  of  her  son  the  duchess  regained 

on  her  vitals,  while  tlie  world  thought  the  her  presence  of  mind,  and  consulted  with  her 

wound  was  cicatrized.    Up  to  this  time  she  friends  as  to  the  neit  steps  to  be  taken. 

had  been  but  a  loving  woman,  living  in  and  Eventually  they  proceeded  to  the  Invalides  in 

through  her  children,  but  their  heritage  was  a  carriage  driven  by  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  but 

to  be  assailed :  the  ides  of  March  were  aj)-  there  was  no   hope  there.    The  governor, 

proocbing.    During  all  that  stormy  period  Marshal  Molitor,  begged  the  duchess  to  de- 
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part,  as  it  was  not  a  safe  place  for  her  and 
her  son,  but  she  replied  nobly :  **  No  matter, 
this  spot  is  good  enough  to  die  in  if  we  have 
no  to-morrow :  to  remain  in,  if  we  can  defend 
ourselves  in  it."  Before  long  the  Duke  of 
Nemours  joined  her,  and  another  consultation 
was  held  as  to  the  mode  of  regaining  ground. 
At  midnight,  however,  an  envoy  arrived  from 
Odilon  Barrot  to  say  all  was  lost  for  the  royal 
cause,  and  she  must  fly.  The  princess  yielded 
unwillingly  to  a  stratagem  which  had  been 
already  tried  with  success  on  our  James  II. 
and  on  Charles  X.  But  before  deciding  she 
said,  **  If  there  is  a  single  pei*son  here  who 
considers  I  ought  to  remain,  I  will  do  so.  I 
think  more  of  my  son's  life  than  of  his  crown, 
but  if  his  life  is  necessary  to  France,  a  king, 
even  one  of  nine  years  of  age,  must  know 
how  to  die."  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  even- 
ing M.  Barrot  himself  arrived,  and  joined  his 
persuasions  to  those  of  the  rest,  and  finally 
the  duchess  consented  to  leave  Paris.  She 
proceeded  to  the  Chiitcau  de  Bligny  after  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  insurgents,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  solitude  and  want  of 
comfort  (for  they  did  not  dare  light  a  fire), 
the  duchess'  high  spirit  failed  her.  She  spent 
a  night  of  agony,  trembling  at  every  sound, 
nor  did  she  recover  her  equanimity  till  the 
next  morning,  when  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
was  restored  to  her.  Before  the  day  was 
over  the  duchess  acquired  the  certainty  from 
the  Duke  of  Nemours  that  all  was  lost,  as  fur 
as  the  royalist  cause  was  concerned,  and  con- 
sented to  quit  France.  On  crossing  the 
frontier,  the  duchess  burst  into  tears,  and  M. 
de  Mornay,  who  accompanied  her,  could  not 
restrain  his  own.  "  Our  tears  spring  from 
different  sources,"  she  said  to  him ;  "  you 
weep  with  joy  at  having  saved  us,  and  I  from 
grief  at  quitting  France,  that  countrj-  on  which 
I  call  all  the  blessings  of  Heaven.  Wherever 
I  may  die,  let  her  know  that  the  last  beatings 
of  mv  heart  will  be  for  her.''  Many  years 
later,  our  author  adds,  the  duchess  revealed 
her  love  for  her  adopted  country  by  saying, 
"  "When  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  I  may 
never  revisit  France,  I  feel  as  if  mv  heart 
were  bursting."  The  first  halting-place  se- 
lected l)y  the  duchess  was  Fisenach,  where  an 
envoy,  sent  to  her  by  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
found  her  in  a  large,  barn-like  room,  without 
fire,  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  she  had  worn 
on  quilting  the  Tuileries — another  Henrietta 
Maria  1     While  isolated  here,  her  heart  bled 
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once  again  for  the  woes  France  w«k  enduring 
Thus  nobly  does  she  write  on  the  9l1i  of  July,  * 
1S48,  to  the  friend  with  whom  she  maintained 
a  constant  correspondence  through  ali  her 

vicissitudes : — 

"O,  my  dear  friend,  what  agony!  what 
punishment  I  have  undergone  during  these 
four  days  of  expectation,  when  the  fate  of 
France,  of  society,  was  being  decided  in  Paris! 
when  our  friends  were  on  the  breach  !  when 
the  families  of  those  devoted  to  us  in  exile 
were  incurring  the  greatest  dangers!  God 
has  saved  France,  and  spared  our  friends ;  I 
bless  Him  for  it,  and  yet  my  heart  is  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  sorrow.  AVhat  a  victory!  m 
what  an  age  do  we  live  to  be  witness  of  sueh 
contests !  But  what  energy  has  been  dis- 
played in  resistance — what  heroism,  what 
constancy !  If  it  were  necessary  that  blood 
should  flow,  let  us  thank  Heaven  that  it  wu 
not  in  the  name  of  one  of  us.  The  men  at 
present  in  power  have  saved  France;  ihey 
are  re-establishing  order,  they  are  taking  wise 
and  energetic  measures,  but  their  time  will 
not  be  long.  I  fear  lest  the  country  will  hue 
to  go  through  successive  crises  before  tiw 
authority  is  based  on  a  solid  fuundation. 
Poor  France !  so  great  in  her  misfortunes  uin 
her  glory,  both  of  which  are  ever  in  excess!* 

These  words  were  truly  pro])hetic,  and  the 
events  of  the  next  year  proved  that  Franee 
would  never  be  secure  until  the  authority  was 
])laced  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  recogniad 
the  trCkth  of  her  remarks.    AVhen  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  was  consolidated  in  power,  and 
had  the  option  of  "  calling  cousins  "  with  the 
old  rulers  of  Europe,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
must   have  felt  that  the   sins  of  the  fatheie 
were  being,  in  her  family,  visited  on  the  chit 
drcn,  even  to  the  second  generation.    Lodi 
rhilii)))c  had  alienated  the  friendship  of  bis 
allies  by  his  tortuous  policy,  and   ended  by 
forfeiting  the  affection  of  his  peo])Ie;  and  it 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  remembrance  of  hie 
own  short-comings  which    induced   him  to 
resign  his  throne  and  the  patrimony  of  hie 
grandchildren,  without  striking  a  blow  in  iheir 
defence.     He  had  been  tried  and  found  wanlr 
ing,  and  his  descendants  cannot  blame  France 
if  she  prefer  a  ruler  who  defends  her  dignilj 
honorably,  and  affords  her  by  his  slraightfbi^ 
ward  conduct,  the  best  guarantee  of  material 
prosperity. 

In  1849  the  Duchess  paid  her  first  visit  to 
England  to  see  her  relations,  whom  she  found 
comfortably  established  atClaremont.  Loidi 
Philippe  had  secured  himself  as  far  as  vealth 
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was  concerned,  and  was  leading  the  life  of  a 
*  respectable  country  gentleman,  for  which  he 
was  best  fitted.  No  ambitious  thoughts 
troubled  his  mind  ;  he  lived  entirely  for  and 
in  his  famil)',  and  he  was  as  happy  as  he  might 
expect  to  be.  In  this  serenity  of  mind  he 
ended  his  days,  and  was  too  soon  followed  by 
the  amiable  queen  of  the  Belgians,  whose 
death  drew  from  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  the 
following  painful  letter : 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  describe  lovou  the 

■ 

utter  desolation  we  all  feel,  after  having  lost 
our  second  earthly  Providence !  God  has 
taken  our  angel  from  us :  he  knows  what  is 
ffood,  but  his  designs  arc  surely  inscrutable. 
The  mixforiune  that  has  assailed  us  docs  not 
alone  affect  our  hearts;  each  day  will  cause 
us  to  feel  its  efTect  more  deeply.  We  lament 
in  her  not  only  a  friend,  but  a  support.  Since 
the  guardian  angel  has  no  longer  watched 
over  me,  isolation  has  again  invaded  mv  ex- 
istence, and  I  resign  myself  to  my  dumb  af- 
fliction, feeling  afraid  even  to  love  ardently 
those  still  left  me  upon  earth,  for  Heaven  has, 
for  the  fourth  time,  dej)rived  me  of  a  being 
who  possessed  my  entire  affection.  This 
gloomy  thought  causes  me  at  times  to  trem- 
ble for  my  children,  who  are  at  present  only 
on  object  of  anxiety,  but  who,  so  soon  as  they 
become  devoted  friends  may  possibly  undergo 
the  fate  which  my  love  has  bronglit  u])on 
other  clieri>hed  beings.  Do  you  blame  these 
thoughts  ?  l\c  indulgent,  and  only  see  in 
them  the  result  of  a  succession  of  misfbrtuncs ; 
aid  me  in  praver,  to  soften  tlie  bitterness  of 
the  woes  which  chasten  me.  Could  you  but 
Bee  our  mother!  could  you  but  hear  her 
words  of  submission  and  faith,  which  astonish 
our  hearts!  She  solely  lives  for  Heaven. 
Her  only  thought  is  to  prepare  herself  to  join 
her  own  in  another  world.  She  is  a  hundred 
feet  ab(»ve  human  suffering,  for  God  su|)ports 
and  fi)rlifies  her.  Alas !  I  give  up  all  pros- 
pect of  imitating  her,  and  I  i)ray  Heaven  to 
pardon  me  for  the  degree  of  sorrow  into 
which  this  loss  has  plunged  me.'' 

The  next  blow  the  duchess  received  was 
the  event  of  the  2nd  of  December,  for  that 
finally  deprived  her  of  all  hope.  Her  feelings 
she  tiius  expressed  in  writing  :  "  Every  thing 
hurts  me,  even  the  sanctity  of  the  admirable 
queen.  I  am  irritated  because  she  displays 
no  nulignation.  She  has  a  word  of  indul- 
gence, of  charity,  for  every  one.  1  cannot  do 
it."  In  her  febrile  agitation  she  exaggerated 
the  dangers  to  which  her  friends  in  IVance 
were  exposed,  and  sent  them  various  sums  of 
money  to  M«i)porl  them  in  their  exile.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  confiscation  of  the 
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Orleans  property  had  no  effect  on  the  family 
circumstances. 

In  1852,  while  travelling  in  Switzerland,  the 
duchess  and  her  sons  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning :  their  carriage  was  overturned 
near  Lausanne  into  the  lake,  and  the  mother 
had  her  shoulder-blade  broken,  although  the 
princes  escaped.  As  soon  as  she  was  recov- 
ered she  came  to  England,  and  settled  in 
Devonshire,  where  her  memory  will  long  be 
blessed  by  the  poor.  From  this  time  till  18t37 
the  duchess  had  no  other  object  than  the  edu- 
cation of  her  sons,  and  with  them  she  visited 
many  parts  of  Europe ;  at  length  she  settled 
down  at  Thames  Ditton,  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  and  spent  apparently  the  happiest 
months  she  had  known  since  1848,  when  death 
again  assailed  them.  On  the  13lh  November, 
the  Duchess  of  Nemours  died  quite  suddenly 
at  Claremont  of  ill-omened  memory.  Equally 
painful  to  the  duchess'  feelings  was  the  ex- 
ecrable attempt  of  the  14th  January,  which 
she  describes  in  one  of  her  letters  as  one  of 
the  most  odious  of  all  she  had  known,  for  she 
would  never  consent  to  profit  by  a  crime. 

In  May,  18o8,  the  duchess  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  house  at  Thames  Ditton,  and  hired 
Camborn  House,  at  Hichmond.  Strangely 
enough,  on  entering  it,  she  said  that  the  portal 
resembled  that  of  a  tomb,  but  the  prophecy 
had  no  effect  on  her  spirits.  On  the  11th  of 
t!)C  same  month  she  was  suffering  from  a  cold, 
and  took  to  that  bed  from  which  she  never 
rose  again.  But  she  had  no  idea  of  her  dan- 
ger, nor,  indeed,  had  any  of  those  about  her : 
colds  arc  so  common  in  England  that  no  one 
cares  for  them.  But,  by  degrees,  that  hacking 
cough,  which  presages  evil,  grew  uj)on  her ; 
but  even  then  she  thought  of  others  rather 
than  herself.  At  a  moment  when  the  j)arox- 
ysm  was  most  painful,  she  asked  her  friend  to 
hold  her  hands,  which  caused  her  some  relief; 
but,  turning  immediately  to  the  physician,  she 
remarked,  "  It  is  not  contagious  ? "  Again, 
when  she  had  grown  much  weaker,  and  M.  de 
Mussy  insisted  on  her  taking  wine,  she  turned 
to  the  nurse,  and  said, "  You  require  strength- 
ening, too ;  drink  this  wine,"  and  she  held  out 
the  glass  to  her.  At  last  she  died  in  her  sleep 
—the  greatest  mercy  that  could  be  vouchsafed 
to  her — and.  on  the  physician  entering  the 
room,  he  found  that  the  passage  from  thin  life 
to  the  next  had  been  so  gentle  that  tiie  two 
nurses,  who  had  their  eyes  fixed  uj>'>fi  her. 
had  not  noticed  any  alteration  in  her  features. 
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and  on  close  examination  it  was  found  that 
she  had  only  grown  slightly  more  pallid  than 
before. 

"  Her  poor  remains  were  watched  for  four 
days.  Travc'llprs  who  arrived  from  France 
asked  to  see  her  once  again;  they  pressed 
into  the  room,  prayinfj;  and  weeping  for  her 
who  had  so  often -welcomed  them.  She  a])- 
peared  to  smile  on  them  still ;  and  none  of 
those  who  saw  her  will  ever  forjjet  the  ex])res- 
sion  of  ])ence  and  almost  infantile  youth  which 
had  returned  to  her  countenance.  She  was 
at  rest  at  last.** 

Yes,  the  tmubled  one  found  peace  at  length. 
She  was  buried  at  Weybridge,  between  the 
charming  princess,  whom  Claremont  still  la- 
ments, and  the  king,  whose  virtues  have  been 
only  learned  since  his  death.  Our  author 
alludes  to  some  ignoble  dispute  which  caused 
the  intervention  of  the  bishop  before  her  poor 
body  could  be  consigned  to  its  last  resting- 
place  ;  but  we  cannot  credit  it.  Any  country 
would  be  honored  by  becoming  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  such  a  woman  as  the  deeply  la- 
mented Helen  of  Orleans. 

AVe  are  glad  to  find  that  so  touching  a  his- 
tory as  this  will  be  presented  to  our  readers 
in  an  Knglish  form,  for  it  deserves  close  study. 
The  name  of  the  translator,  Mrs.  Austin,  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  work 
will  be  ])erf()rmed,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
entrusted  to  worthier  hands.  At  the  same 
time.  Me  must  express  our  regret  that  a  con- 
temporary should  have  condescended  to  re- 
gard these  memoirs  as  a  ])oh'lical  ])amphlet: 
on  the  contrary,  after  a  careful  perusal  we  can 
only  regard  them  as  a  memorial  worthily 
raised  to  a  wife  and  mother  deserving  of  all 
praise.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  Bour- 
bon again   ascending  the  throne  of  France ; 


such  a  consummation  is  be}'ond  the  wiMat 
theories  of  speculation,  and  we  lielieTe  ditt 
the  family  now  residing  in  Englond  have  ac- 
cepted their  lot  with  patience.  We  regird 
these  memoirs  as  a  just  tribute  poid  to  the 
memory  of  a  pnncess  who  beliared  moctnoblj 
under  the  exceptional  circumstances  in  wbidi 
she  was  placed.  She  enjoyed  a  Europen 
reputation,  and  was  regarded  with  admiredoD 
wherever  she  deigned  to  show  herself.  In  Eng^ 
land,  it  is  needless  to  add,  she  was  respected 
by  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  loved  hf 
the  lower;  for  never,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  has  been  known  a  ])rinccss  so  self-saeih 
ficing  and  so  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
poor.  Her  fatal  illness,  hi  fact,  was  produerd 
by  her  habit  of  visiting  in  all  weathers  tht 
])ensioners  of  her  bounty,  for  she  could  not 
sleep  in  comfort  if  she  thought  there  was  any 
one  neglected  whom  her  succor  might  save  i 
few  hours  of  misery. 

AVe  claim  no  special  credit  for  the  DucKcH 
of  Orleans  as  a  ])rincess ;  we  would  prefer 
her  to  be  regarded  in  her  greater  attribotM 
of  a  woman,  and  she  will  be  found  to  stand 
the  test  nobly.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  thost 
who  ])0S8ess  togi-e  from  their  superfluity,  bat 
it  requires  more  for  them  to  descend  and  nil 
among  those  unhappy  beings  who  require  ■»■ 
sistance.  And  such  Flelen  of  Orleans  wis: 
her  bounty  was  augmented  a  hundred-fold  hf 
the  kindness  with  which  she  imparted  it,  mi 
when  the  reminisec^nces  of  the  Bourbons  as  I 
reigning  power  shall  have  faded  away,  thi 
name  of  one  of  the  family  will  be  sanctified 
in  memory  as  a  further  proof  that  "  only  the 
actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet  and  blossom  lA 
the  dust." 


Ay  Kn;rli?'li  translation  of  Brillaf-SiivarinN 
eelcbratCMl  work,  tiie  "  Physiolojjic  du  (iout," 
will  shortly  he.  puhiished  under  the  title  of 
**'Vhv.  Art  of  Diiiiu}^;,  l*iiilo>()])hicnlly,  lli^tori- 
callv,  ami  'riicoivticallv  Considcre*!,"  hv  L.  F. 
SiTnp<oii.  I'Nf].,  M.U.S.L.  **  Incoinparahly  tin* 
eoiii!)I<'U-sf  e--<av  on  wimt  ninv  he  termed  I  lie 
a»^ti:«-iir/:  of  tlie  dinuer-taMe,"  oiiscrves  Mr.  A. 
lIMV^\:li^l  in  iheseeoiid  volunic  of  lii-*  "  K-;-:ivs." 

■  • 

"i<l!!!'   fajnoiis  '  l'liy>io!o;;ie  du    Gout,'   wliieli 
ran  rapidly  ilii\ju«|,li  iive  or  six  editions,  Ix'^ides 


'  reprints  in  Bolginm.  Its  great  charm  conriM 
ill  tlic  mixture  of  wit,  humor,  lenmin^,  sad 
knowk'<lge  of  the  world — Itons  mots,  ancrdotdy 
ingenious  tlioories,  and  instructive  dissertailoM 
-^wliich  it  ])resents  ;  and  if,  as  i"?  eurrciillr  re- 
lat<d,  'Walton's  Anp:ltT'  has  made  tiionsandc 
turn  fislKMUien  we  should  not  lie  at  all  BlI^ 
pri.-ed  to  hear  that  tijo  *  IMiysiology  of  Taste' 
iind  con  verted  a  still  hir;L;er  ] -onion  of  the  resd* 
i:ig  public  into  gahtrononiciii. 
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From  The  Sntarday  Review. 
THE  NKW  VENISON. 

The  Rplendid  ])nrk8  of  England  have  always 
been  one  of  her  rooKt  atnking  features  in  the 
eyes  of  Continental  visitors.  Glorious  in 
their  hill  and  dale,  their  ferny  brakes,  their 
xich  pastures,  their  rivers,  and  their  mighty 
trees — relics,  some  of  them,  of  primeval  for- 
ests which  have  ])nsBed  away — they  present 
unequalled  sanctuaries  for  beasts  of  the  cliase, 
and  the  multitude  of  our  game  is  as  charac- 
teristic as  the  localities  in  which  they  live. 
Here  roam  the  fallow  deer  in  such  herds  as 
can  be  seen  in  no  other  land.  Here  some- 
times, too,  as  we  sec  them  at  Windsor,  the 
stately  heads  of  the  red  deer  tower  above  the 
dappled,  silver-gray,  or  dark,  dun  hides  of 
the  smaller  species — more  frequently,  how- 
ever, living  ai}art  in  a  district  of  their  own. 
And  to  these  two  species  of  deer,  with  the 
pheasant  and  the  ordinary  game  of  the  coun- 
try, the  ])0]ni1ation  of  our  parks  is  limited. 
But  the  fallow  deer  and  the  ])heasant  arc  ac- 
climated animals — the  latter  being,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  ond  cver}'where  in  Scot- 
land, of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
And  if  the  fnllow  deer  and  pheasant  have 
been  acclimated  so  perfectly  as  to  live  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were 
indigenous,  why  should  not  our  catalogue  in- 
clude as  many  of  the  deer,  and  as  many  of 
the  game  birds  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  whole  earth,  as  their  individual  beauty  or 
quality  for  the  table  may  make  desirable? 
There  is  no  reason  to  the  contrary  whatever. 
The  owner  of  any  deer-park  in  England  may, 
if  he  chooses,  have  the  luxury  of  at  least  a 
dozen  species  of  deer  and  antelopes  to  adorn  | 
its  glades ;  and  every  covert  may  have  among  I 
its  denizens,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  I 
soil  and  afipect,  three  or  four  varieties  of 
American  or  Asiatic  winged  game,  in  addition 
to  the  univcr»*al  pheasant  and  the  migratory 
voodcock. 

In  the  park   at   >rclton  Constable,  Lord 
Hastings   has   a   herd   of    Canadian    wapiii, 
rapidly  increasing  in  number,  a  herd  of  Indian 
nylghaus,  and  a  iierd  of  the  little  Indian  ho;;- ' 
deer.     The  Indian  axis  succeeded    ])erficlly 
some  yearn  ago  in  Somersetshire;   and  the 
Earl  of  Ducie  found  no  difficullv  in  brenh'njr' 
the  magnificent  Persian  deer  (Ccrvus  ira/-' 
lithii)  at  Tort  worth,  which  he  hubNequcntly  ' 
presented   to  the  Zoological   S«Kiely.     Thr 
herd  of  Barbary  deer  at  llawkestono  nrc  ul 
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ready  thirteen  in  number,  bred  from  animals 
which  Viscount  Hill  purchased  at  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Knowsley  collection  in  1851; 
and  in  an  adjacent  part  of  the  park  the  Cey- 
lonese  samburs  will,  in  a  few  years  be  equally 
numerous. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  another  species 
— which,  with  moderate  success,  will  soon  be 
available  also — more  brilliant  than  any  yet 
named,  and  probably  of  firstrate  quality  as 
venison.  This  is  the  Indian  barasinglia  (Cer- 
vus  duvaucellii),  of  which  a  fine  male  was 
fortunately  sent  to  them  in  1857,  by  the 
Baboo  Knjendra  Mullick,  a  wealthy  gentle* 
man  of  Calcutta,  who  takes  great  interest  in 
zoological  pursuits,  and  is  ])osse8sed  of  a  large 
collection  of  Asiatic  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
The  barasingha  carries  a  magnificent  head 
wien  adult,  and  has  a  lustrous  golden  summer 
coat,  which  in  the  rich  green  of  an  English 
park  would  produce  the  most  picturesquely 
beautiful  effect  that  can  be  imagined.  Asia 
yields  other  noble  species  which  are  equally 
well  calculated  for  a  European  existence. 
There  is  the  great  shou  of  Thibet,  so  near  the 
wapiti  in  size  that  at  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  great  American  species  actually 
existed  in  both  hemis])heres.  There  is  the 
hunghul  of  Cashmir,  of  which  Colonel  Mark- 
ham,  and  more  recent  sportsmen,  have 
brought  home  splendid  trophies.  There  is 
the  whole  group  of  Itusa  deer,  which,  al- 
though natives  of  more  southern  regions, 
adapt  themselves  with  singular  facility  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate.  And  if  we  turn 
to  America  we  have  at  once  half  a  dozen 
species  of  another  most  graceful  form,  of 
which  the  obvious  distinctive  character  is  the 
absence  of  brow-antlers  and  the  forward  di- 
rection of  all  the  other  points.  With  such 
animals  as  these,  acclimatation  is  compara- 
tively easy,  but  there  are  many  others  to 
which  the  same  operation  may  be  extended 
with  perfect  success;  and  the  Societe  Im- 
l)enale  d'Acclimatation  in  Paris  is  on  the 
point  of  esLililishing  a  great  vivarium  in  the 
beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  a  centre  from 
which  the  ('xj)erimcnl  may  be  made  in  France. 

Thin  interesting  question  has  very  recently 
been  brought  to  u  ])ractical  test  which  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  And  the  successful  essay 
having  been  madi',  not  with  a  North  Ameri- 
can or  Noriii  Asiatic  species,  but  with  an 
iintcloni!  of  the  South  African  wilderness,  the 
diflicultics  were  necessarily  much  greater  than 
thuMi  wliich  would  haw  tii  be  provided  against 
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in  the  hardirr  dcor  to  which  we  have  alhided. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  the  first  eland  (oreas 
canna)  killed  for  the  table,  and  bred  in  Eng- 
land, full  at  llawkestone  Park,  in  the  county 
of  Salop.  Ho  was  a  noble  beast.  He  weighed 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
pounds  as  he  dro|)])ed,  huge  as  a  short-horn, 
t)ut  with  bone  not  half  the  size.  Active  as  a 
deer,  stately  in  nil  his  paces,  perfect  in  form, 
bright  in  color,  with  a  vast  dewlap,  and  strong, 
sculptured  horns,  the  eland  in  his  lifetime 
strode  majestic  on  the  hill-side,  where  he 
dwelt  with  IiIh  mates  and  their  progeny,  all 
English-born  like  himself.  And  of  these 
three  pairs  reninin,  roaming  at  large  along 
the  picturesque  slopes  throughout  the  day, 
and  returning  to  their  home  at  pleasure. 
Here,  during  winter,  they  are  assisted  with 
roots  and  hav,  but  in  summer  they  have  noth- 
ing  but  the  p:isture  of  the  park ;  so  that  in 
point  of  expense,  they  cost  no  more  than  cat- 
tle of  the  best  description.  All  travellers  and 
sportsmen  agree  that  in  the  (Quality  of  his 
flesh  the  elaiul  is  unapproached  by  any. rumi- 
nant in  Souili  Africa — that  the  males  grow  to 
enormouH  size,  and  lay  on  fat  with  as  great 
facility  as  a  true  short-horn,  while  in  texture 
and  flavor  ihcy  are  infinitely  superior.  The 
experiment  which  has  been  tried  at  Hawke- 
stone  ])roves  that  in  this  climate,  under  cir- 
cumstanci's  not  particularly  favorable,  the 
elanil  nniint.iins  much  of  the  renown  which  is 
accorded  to  him  as  a  piire  de  resisiaure  in 
the  wilderness.  The  texture  of  the  lean  is 
remarkably  fine,  the  fat  firm,  delicate,  find 
characteriNtic.  In  all  the  joints  great  juici- 
ness was  d(.'vi'l()])i'd,  and,  no  doubt,  as  a  found- 
ation for  saiix'cii  and  for  game  soups,  eland 
will  hereaftrr  rank  among  the  choicest  ele- 
ments, in  addition  to  its  undeniable  superior- 
ity as  a  meat. 

The  anteci'dents  of  the  herd  of  elands  at 
Hawkesione  are  interesting.  The  idea  of 
acclimaiing  tho  (land  in  England  is  due  to 
the  late  JvjjI  of  Derby,  who,  between  the 
year  18:j,3  a:id  the  ])eriod  of  his  death  in  18i>l, 
accumulaied  an  immense  collection  of  living 
animals  r.t  Knowslev.     Some  notion  of  the 
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extent  of  Lis  lal>ors  in  this  way  may  be  in- 
ferred IVom  the  fact  that  nearly  one  hundred 
acres  wi-re  dcvotod  to  this  purpose,  while  the 
whole  area  occupied  by  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  the  Jii.'i'enl's  Park  only  includes 
twenty-six  acres  and  a  half.  In  (Jlcaniuys 
fr<tm  lite  Mrnaijcric  at  Knoicaley  Ilallf  a 
privately  ]):inie(l  work.  Lord  Derby  has  re- 
corded that  iti  November  1842  he  received 
two  male  elands  and  a  female,  which  were 
then  for  the  first  time  brought  alive  to  Eu- 
rope. This  fem:ile  j)roduced  several  calves, 
beginning  to  breed  in  1844,  but  of  all  her 
stock  onlv  one  was  of  her  own  sex,  and  she 
herself,  with  the  males,  having  died  off  in 
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consequence  of  being  fed  on  land  liewly  laid 
down  in  grass,  it  at  last  happened  that  thii 
female  (calved  in  1846)  was  the  only  sur- 
vivor. In  18t>l  a  fresh  supply  of  elands  were 
obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho])e,  but  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  Lord  Derby  died; 
and,  ha\ing  been  President  of  the  Zoological 
Society  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  bequeathed  to  them  his  recon- 
stituted herd,  consisting  of  two  males  and 
three  females,  as  a  last  proof  of  his  regard 
for  the  institution,  wliich  had  then  been 
restored  to  the  ])rosperous  and  efTective  state 
in  which  we  know  it.  In  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens the  elands  have  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  form  a  characteristic  feature  in  the 
African  quarter,  where  they  are  associated 
with  the  giraffes,  hippopotamus,  leucor}'x,  and 
ostriches.  Here  the  elands  have  been  treated 
with  extraordinary  success;  and,  from  the 
year  1853  to  the  present  time,  the  femalei 
have  regularly  and  without  intermission  re- 
produced, without  any  accident,  or  the  loss  of 
a  single  calf. 

The  first  English  proprietor  who  was  p^^ 
vailed  on  to  relieve  the  Society  of  their  sur- 
plus stock  was  Viscount  Hill;    and,  in  the 
spring  of  18oo,  a  male  and  two  females  bred 
by  the  Society  became  his  property,  and  were 
transferred  to  llawkestone.     The  result  of 
their  establishment  there  has  been  a  perfect 
success,  us  four  calves  Iiavc  been  bom ;  and 
the  six-year-old  male  has,  in  consequence  of 
this  increase,  been  now  made  avadable  for 
gastronomic   purposes.    In   every   shape  in 
which   it  has    been    tried — ^l)raiised    brisket, 
roasted  ribs,  broiled  steaks,  filet  saute,  boiled 
aitch-bone,  etc. — the  fine  texture  and  juicinetf 
of  the  flesh  have  given  ample  proof  that  a 
new  meat  of  surpassing  value  has  been  added 
to  the  products  of  the  English  park.    And 
although  Viscount  Hill  has  been  the  first  to 
prove  this  fact,  the  experiment  is  not  confined 
to  Hawkestone  alone — the  Marquis  of  Bread- 
albane  having  established  three  animals  of 
the  same  species  at  Taymouth,  which  will  be- 
gin to  reproduce  in  the  approaching  spring, 
and  the  last  pair  bred  by  the  Society  having 
been  placed  by  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton,  M.P.,  in 
his  noble  park  at  Tattan,  in  Cheshire.     Since 
the  five  elands  bequeathed  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby   passed  into   the  possession    of   the 
Zoological    Society,  twenty-one  calves  have 
been  bom  from  them  and  their  produce ;  and 
at  least  five  more  may  be  calculated  on  dur- 
ing the  current  year.     It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  six  of  the  earliest  of  the  eland- 
calves   were   allowed   to  leave  this  countrv; 
but  now  that  the  acclimatation  of  this  noble 
antelope  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  and  its  merits 
known,  there  is  no  doubt  that  effective  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  secure  the  most  rapid 
extension  of  the  existing  number. 
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CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH. 

Miss  Browne  (better  known  as  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  being  the  name'she  adopted  as  her 
literary  title)  was  one  of  those  women  who 
subscribed  to  the  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  her 
sex ;  and  yet  she  exemplified  a  spirit,  actively 
occupied  a  sphere,  and  adopted  a  profession 
which  are  usually  considered  amongst  the 
most  peculiarly  masculine.  From  their  clear, 
beautiful  style — from  their  candor  and  ear- 
nestness, so  calculated  to  excite  admiration — 
and  from  the  fierceness  and  dogmatism,  so 
calculated  to  induce  a  feeling  of  vexation  and 
repulsion,  no  one  would  attempt  to  sex  her 
works.  She  was  ardent,  enthusiastic,  imagin- 
ative, and  strong,  and  so  are  her  writings. 
Charlotte  E]izal)eth  is  less  known  in  Scotland 
than  in  England  or  Ireland,  for  the  latter  was 
the  scene  of  her  earlier,  the  other  of  her  later, 
labors,  and  she  is  known  chiefly  as  a  polemical 
writer  in  both.  She  has  won  to  herself  a  re- 
spectable fame,  however,  and  has  lefl  a  mem- 
ory which  is  peculiarly  dear  to  many  who 
knew  her  personally,  as  well  as  to  many  who 
were  only  privileged  to  know  her  in  her  books. 

The  father  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  the  llev. 
Mr.  Browne,  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  a  minor 
canon  of  the  cathedral.  She  was  born  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  in  the  year  1790,  in  the  above- 
named  city,  and  soon  displayed  uncommon 
vivacity  and  a])titude  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
Her  mind  was  early  led  into  the  peculiar 
channel  which  colored  all  her  feelings,  and 
ultimately  dominated  over  all  her  sentiments. 
Fox's  *•  Book  of  Martyrs  "  was  her  first  book, 
and  it  was  upon  the  basis  and  through  the 
medium  of  this  series  of  heart-stirring  histories 
that  her  imagination  and  intellect  and  ])rin- 
ciples  were  developed  and  biassed.  She  im- 
bibed the  positive  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  her 
gay,  young  years,  and  acquired  as  its  antithesis 
a  determined  hostility  to  the  Church  of  llome. 
A  passionate  maintenance  of  Protestantism, 
and  a  life-long  crusade  against  rn|)acy.  were 
the  two  grand  characteristics  of  her  being, 
and  the  avowed  purpose  of  her  labors.  The 
character  of  her  education,  the  position  and 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  and 
by  which  she  was  surrounded  in  early  life ;  her 
independent  thought;  the  chagrin  that  chilled 
ber  warm,  passionate  heart ;  and  the  infirmity 
which  isolated  her  greatly  from  the  general 
world — all  these  operating  u]>on  an  active 
temperament  and  vivid  imagination,  could  not 
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fail  to  develop  a  singular  mind  and  a  self-reli- 
ant heart. 

At  seven  years  of  age  Miss  Browne  had  so 
well  taught  herself  to  read  that  she  could 
comprehend  the  plays  of  Shakspeare ;  indeed, 
what  seems  to  us  no  humble  assertion  of 
genius,  she  tells  us  that  *'  the  character  of 
Shylock  burst  upon  her  at  that  tender  age, 
even  as  Shakspeare  had  conceived  it.**  In 
her  autobiography  she  describes  her  pursuits 
and  feelings  at  this  early  period  of  her  life 
with  much  eloquence  and  vigor.  Pr3mature 
and  constant  a])plication  to  books  so  operated 
upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  and  insatiable 
student,  that  she  became  blind,  and  for  a  long 
time  seemed  hopelessly  and  forever  condemned 
to  darkness ;  but  God  in  his  good  providence 
gave  back  the  sunlight  to  the  sightless  one, 
and  amongst  the  green  fields  and  salubrious 
airs  of  Bawburgh,  to  which  her  father  re- 
moved for  her  sake,  she  regained  her  health 
of  body,  and  restored  a  healthier  tone  to  her 
mind. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  was  born  during  a  time 
of  revolution,  and  her  character  parti>ok  of 
that  fervid  and  extreme  excitation  which  is 
the  life  of  those  stirring  times.  She  dwells, 
in  her  autobiography,  with  extreme  delight 
upon  the  memory  of  the  times  when  our  Eng- 
lish peasantry  buckled  on  their  armor  with 
cbivalric  alacrity  to  meet  Napoleon,  and  she 
declaims  with  all  her  might  against  the  king- 
maker. We  cannot  wonder  at  those  illustra- 
tions of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  when  we 
find  her  telling  us  that  her  grandmother  "  ab- 
horred the  French.  Lidecd,  her  strongest 
denunciations  against  reigning  modes  were 
usually  clenched  with  the  triumphant  assertion 
that  they  were  French  fashions.  I  knew  that, 
she  was  a  Protester  and  Tory  of  no  common 
stamp,  and  I  knew  that  she  brought  her  Bible 
forward  in  support  of  every  oi>inion  that  she 
uttered."  Charlotte  Elizal>eth  rarely  visited 
this  aged  parent  without  finding  her  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  these  visits,  and  this  connection 
of  the  blessed  Word  of  God  with  virulence 
and  hatred,  conduced  to  infuse  a  portion  of 
acerbity  and  unamiable  zealotry  into  the  mind 
of  the  grandchild.  Miss  Browne's  father  sud- 
den Iv  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  8tren<;th  and 
manhood ;  her  brother  joined  the  army  in  the 
peninsula,  and  she,  marrying  Captain  George 
Pelhan  of  the  GOth  rifle  corps,  proceeded, 
after  six  montlis*  sojourn  with  her  mother,  to 
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join  her  husband,  who  hnd  preceded  her  to  induced  Cnptnin  Pelhan  to  lay  claim  to  the 
Nova  Scotia.  A  Khort  residence  in  that  colony '  proceeds  of  her  writings  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
finished  the  romance  of  her  early  life,  and  re-'  This  mean  and  heaVt  less  conduct  induced  Mrs. 
venled  to  her  tiic  illusion  which  she  had  he-  Pelhan  to  assume  the  name  of  Charlotte  Eliz- 
lieved  to  be  marriage.  She  had  been  united  '  abeth,  by  which  cognomen  she  is  best  known 
to  a  soldier,  hut  she  had  not  been  mated  with  !  to  the  world. 

a  congenial  spirit;  she  had  compromised  her!  The  most  beautiful  episode  of  Charlotte 
prospects  of  a  home:  she  had  bonded  the  <  Elizabeth's  life,  and  the  sweetest  of  the  recol- 
treasure  of  her  love ;  she  had  cancelled  the  [  lections  that  hover  round  her  being,  is  that 
brightness  of  her  earthly  future  by  a  legal  act  episode  which  introduces  "  dumb  Jack  "  into 
which  was  destitute  of  the  sanction  of  true  her  history,  and  are  the  recollections  of  that 
love.  After  three  years  spent  in  America,  poor  boy*s  connection  with  her.  Thedescrip- 
Captain  Pelhan  and  his  wife  returned  to  Eu- 1  tion  of  the  wild,  idealess,  dumb  Irish  boy's 
rope — she  to  meet  her  mother  in  England,  he  '  education  and  conversion  is  extremely  beauti- 
to  proceed  to  his  paternal  estate  in  Ireland,  ful,  graphic,  and  touching;  and  the  history 
whither  she  soon  followed  him.  The  feelings '  of  the  development  of  his  soul  is  sublime. 
with  which  she  first  visited  Ireland  were  those  The  inner  man,  the  spirit  man,  the  life,  was 
of  utter  repugnance ;  the  sentiments  which  i  fenced  up  in  a  tomb  of  flesh  and  bone,  into 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  ])eoplc '  which  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  ray  of  the 
ultimately  induced  were  those  of  unbounded  ,  divine  spirit  could  penetrate.  The  senses  to 
love.  This  is  a  singular  diH])osition  of  this !  perceive  that  things  of  beauty,  and  strength, 
talented  lady's  mind.  She  was  not  a  moder-  and  power  existed,  were  abundantly  given  to 
ate  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  her  prejudices  <  the  poor  youth,  but  the  medium  of  comniuni- 
and  affections  and  antipathies,  were  all  of  the ;  eating  ideas,  and  of  revealing  the  source  and 
same  extreme  character.  Separation  from  her  purpose  of  creation  to  liis  soul,  seemed  to  be 
husband,  and  the  chagrins  which  naturally  denied  to  him.  Suddenly,  however,  a  con- 
arise  from  discovering  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  sciousness  of  the  better  and  nobler  life  burst 
the  affcclions,  induced  a  self-communion  and  through  the  cerements  of  the  dumb  boy's 
thoughtfulness  that  were  certainly  favorable  soul,  and  he  felt  and  knew  of  Qjil,  and  angelSi 
to  the  develo])ment  of  her  principles.     Her !  and  Jesus,  and  heaven. 


deafness,  too,  which  was  very  intense,  con- 


In  the  summer  of  1824,  Charlotte  Elixa- 


duced  to  the  same  habits  of  thought.  It  was  beth,  who  had  shared  the  perils  of  n  sojourn 
while  living  with  her  mother  in  the  neighbor- .  in  Ireland  during  a  ])eriod  of  fierce  conten- 
hood  of  Kilkenny  that  her  mind  became  deeply  j  tion,  and  who  had  rendered  herslf  conspicu- 
impressed  with  religious  convictions,  and  her .  ous  by  her  writings  and  i)er8onal  labors,  was 
heart  stirred  with  religious  feelings  ;  and  from  '  recalled  to  England  to  meet  her  only  brother, 
her  observations  of  the  peasantry,  and  their  and  Jack,  her  dumb  protege,  accom])anied 
manners  of  thought  and  worship,  she  wos  in-  -  her,  and  when  he  had  readied  the  age  of 
duced  to  take  decided  ground  in  the  Protes- 1  nineteen  he  died.  In  England  our  authoress 
tant  and  lloman  Catholic  controversy.  The:  ihrew  herself  into  the  very  cauldron  of  Irou- 
practical  tendencies  of  her  character,  and  the '  bled  ])olitical  ebullitions,  and  it  is  wonderful 
active  earnestness  of  her  zeal,  soon  directed  i  to  observe  the  apologetic  manner  in  which 
her  to  a  mode  of  aiding  the  cause  which  she  she  receives  dogmatical  tyranny,  and  upholds 
had  espoused.  She  became  the  author  of  despotism.  Her  zeal,  based  ujion  prejudice 
little  tales  and  tracts  for  distribution  amongst  and  feeling  more  than  upon  knowledge,  ex- 
the  people,  and  sought  to  devote  her  personal ;  em])lifies  itself  sometimes  in  a  lamentable 
activities  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  '  obliquity  of  correct  sentiment  and  historical 
children.  Her  writings  attracted  the  atten- '  truth.  She  says  what  she  feels  and  sup]>oset 
tion  of  the  officials  of  the  Dublin  Society  for  that  she  is  writing  facts.  She  was  always 
the  Conversion  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  and :  tormented  with  an  apparition  of  Popery,  and 
by  And  by  she  became  a  fiimous  and  highly '  saw  in  all  history  and  present  action  an  cle- 
esteemed  polemical  writer.  Her  productions  mentof  its  invasive  sj)irit.  Her  references  to 
were  valued  not  only  as  auxiliaries  in  the  |  the  aggressions  of  the  executive  upon  the 
cause  of  Protestantism,  but  as  matters  of  mere '  liberties  of  the  English  ])eo])lc  are  worthy  of 
literary  trade ;  and  this   latter  circumstance  |  Laud,  and  arc  really  unique  in  this  age  of 
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liberty  and  progress :  "  From  lime  to  lime, 
as  fresh  treasons  rendered  lliem  necessary, 
restrictions  were  also  laid  upon  the  legislative 
and  corporative  elections,  until  in  all  its  parts 
the  body  politic  of  England  presented  a  pure 
image  of  Protestantism,  undefiled  by  the 
Babylqnish  garment  or  wedge  of  polluted 
gold.**  Every  thing,  in  the  eyes  of  this  strong- 
minded,  talented  woman,  was  subsidiary,  not 
to  the  sublime  idea  of  Christianity,  but  of 
Protestantism.  She  speaks,  in  the  above  vig- 
orous extract,  of  the  suppression  of  justice, 
and  of  the  despotism  over  the  human  con- 
science, with  extreme  placidity,  consoling  her- 
self with  the  belief  that  Protestantism,  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  by  this  means  was  placed 
in  the  ascendant. 

In  England,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  actively 
associated  herself  with  the  political  party 
which  she  identified  as  the  true  Cfiristian 
party,  and  yet,  despite  of  the  tendency  which 
her  mind  received  to  bigotry  from  such  an 
association,  she  was  not  a  virulent  bigot.  It 
is  extremely  dangerous  to  judge  of  the  spirit 
of  an  individual  from  an  individual  aspect  of 
his  mind,  as  shown  in  his  writings.  Such  is 
the  incompleteness  of  our  rhetoric,  that  in 
positively  condemning  or  accepting  a  propo- 
sition in  religion  or  ethics  we  seem  as  posi- 
tively to  accept  or  condemn  its  antithesis.  A 
man  may  declare  his  abhorrence  of  bigotry, 
and  at  the  same  time  may  have  no  sympathies 
with  latitudinarianism,  although  his  reprehen- 
sion of  one  extreme  almost  naturally  seems 

m 

to  place  him  beside  the  commendation  of  the 
otiicr  extreme.  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  candor 
and  the  strength  of  her  feelings  led  her  to 
speak  out,  and  to  8j)eak  strongly.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  still  the  womnn  element  in  her 
nature,  to  soften  ond  subdue  her  heart  to- 
wards the  humanity  of  Human  Catholicism, 
although  she  rejected  its  doctrinal  and  meta- 
physical elements.  During  the  ten  year*  of 
her  life  succeeding  1824,  Mrs.Pelham  devoted 
her  mind  to  the  examination  of  questions  in 
theology,  and  to  writing  the  various  works 
which  conduced  to  still  more  build  u^  and  es- 
tablish  her  literary  fame ;  «nd  in  183-i  she 
was  induced  to  edit  the  Christian  Lady's 
Magazine. 

In  1837  the  death  of  Captain  Pelhan  re- 
leased Charlotte  Elizabeth  from  the  legal 
bondage  of  her  false  position,  and  in  1841 
she  married  Mr.  Tonna.  In  the  summer  of 
this  year  the  Protestant  Association  conferred 


upon  her  the  editorship  of  the  Protestant 
Magazine  and  she  continued  to  discharge 
this  duty  during  four  years,  until  the  maga- 
zine changed  proprietors.  When  we  follow 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  from  the  editor's  cliair 
and  the  arena  of  controversy  into  the  retire- 
ment of  her  home  and  her  garden,  she  ap- 
])ears  in  a  most  pleasing  and  beautiful  light. 

"  Immed'atcly  after  breakfast,  she  went  to 
her  desk,  locking  the  door  of  her  room  to 
prevent  interruption — the  company  of  her  two 
dogs  and  a  splendid  cockatoo  assisting  rather 
than  interfering  with  her  meditations;  and 
when  her  pen  was  laid  aside  her  garden 
afforded  her  new  delight.  She  smiled  at  lady 
gardeners,  who  only  employed  the  labors  of 
others.  From  the  moment  the  gravel  walks 
and  beds  were  formed  all  was  the  work  of 
her  own  hands,  and  the  most  laborious  opera- 
tions were  to  her  refreshment  and  pleasure. 
Each  ])lant,  each  bud  was  familiar  to  her ;  she 
knew  its  history,  its  vicissitudes;  and  the 
growth  of  each  became  a  source  of  never- 
failingt  interest.  The  emotions  produced  in 
her  mind  by  the  brilliant  tints  of  flowers  and 
gems  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  music 
in  others.  She  would  oflen  lay  down  her  pen 
in  the  midst  of  some  work  requiring  all  the 
energy  of  her  mind  and  much  concentration 
of  thought,  and  go  to  her  garden  for  half  an 
hour,  and  while-  Seemingly  wholly  absorbed 
in  pruning  or  transplanting,  she  was  really 
engaged  in  her  work,  and  the  apparent  loss 
of  time  was  amply  repaid  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  she  wrote  out  the  ideas  conceived  and 
matured  during  this  healthful  relaxation.  She 
was  totally  deaf,  and  consequently  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  her  was  through 
the  finger  alphabet;  so  that  when  thus  ab- 
sorbed a  single  motion  broke  in  upon  her 
thoughts  as  painfully  as  a  word  would  have 
done  on  the  reverie  of  a  poet  whose  ears  were 
listening  for  music.  Iler  love  of  her  garden 
was  only  equalled  by  her  love  for  animals; 
but  it  was  in  their  unrestrained  happiness 
that  her  heart  delighted.  Their  habits,  wants, 
and  feelings,  were  intimately  understood  by 
her,  and  closely  attended  to.  She  felt  that 
the  alienation  of  the  animals  from  man  was 
part  of  the  penalty  for  man's  original  and 
habitual  sin,  and  their  reconciliation  and  love 
gave  her  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyment  she  an- 
ticipated when,  that  curse  being  removed,  the 
child  should  lay  its  hand  on  the  cockatrice's 
den.    A  cancer  at  last  attacked  the  frame  of 
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this  giflcd  woman,  and  although  medical 
treatment  greatly  modified  the  virulence  of 
the  disease  and  abated  her  sufferings,  the  fatal 
malady  carried  her  off  on  the  12th  dav  of 
July,  1846.  The  insidious  and  indefatigable 
malady  had  long  before  her  death  destroyed 
the  action  of  one  of  her  arms,  and  had  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  locomotion,  but  still 
she  continued,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
mechanical  contrivances,  to  write.  She  had 
retired  to  Kamsgate  two  days  before  her  de- 
cease, and  died  there  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth's  career  was  eminently 
inductive.  She  began  her  literary  life  from 
an  impulse,  and  wrote  a  little  tract;  and  then, 
by  the  inevitable  force  of  her  will  and  ten- 
dencies, she  became  an  eminent  and  volumin- 
ous partisan  writer.  Her  first  essays  were 
little  tales,  illustrative  of  her  favorite  ideas, 
and  these  were  scattered  about  amongst  the 
Irish  peasantry  in  the  form  of  tracts.  Grad- 
ually her  efforts  became  more  extended  and 
elaborate,  and  found  a  welcome  place  en  the 
tables  of  the  English  peer.  The  imagination 
of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  was  fertile  and  bold, 
but  it  was  also  somewhat  eccentric.  She  did 
not  possess  that  com])lcte,  clear,  definite  capa- 
city for  outline  which  must  always  distinguish 
a  firstrate  writer;  she  could  not  cutout  in 
pure  relief  Xhe  pictures  of  things  and  men ; 
but  in  her  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
feelings  she  was  very  successful.  Her  pen 
was  very  prolific,  vigorous,  and  graphic.  In 
two  years  and  two  months  she  wrote  her 
"Itockite,''  "The  System,"  "  Izram,"  "Con- 
sistency," "  Perseverance,"  "  Allan  M*Lcod," 


''  Zadoc,"  and  upwards  of  thirty  little  booki 
and  tracts,  besides  contribution!  to  varioui 
periodicals.  This  remarkable  fecundity  of  in- 
tellect scarcely  finds  a  |>arallel  in  the  liistoiy 
of  contemporaneous  literature.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  although  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth's writings  became  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  her,  and  although  she  was  eagerly  besough*' 
to  devote  her  talents  exclusively  to  profe*- 
sional  literature,  yet  she  steadily  maintained 
the  higher  ground  she  had  assumed  as  an  ao- 
thoress,  and  refused  to  turn  aside  from  her 
original  purpose,  that  of  conversion  of  souls 
to  God.  Her  ''  Letters  from  Ireland,**  which 
she  wrote  during  a  temporary  sojourn  in  that 
beloved  land  in  1837 ;  her  "  Watchman,**  a 
series  of  papers  which  she  contributed  to  the 
Protestant  Magazine  during  her  editorship 
of  that  journal ;  and  "  Judah's  Lion,"  one  of 
her  most  stirring  and  sentimental  tales,  all 
conduce  to  depreciate  one  aspect  of  religious 
faith,  and  to  exnlt  and  establish  another. 

The  countenance  of  .Charlotte  Elizabeth 
was  calm,  placid,  and  thoughtful,  and  scarcely 
indicative  of  that  almost  virulent  slate  of  feel- 
ing which  she  sometimes  exhibits  in  her  works. 
Her  brow  was  large,  and  her  eyes  very  bright 
and  reflective.  Her  infirmity  of  hearing 
threw  her  much  into  herself,  and  encouraged 
that  independence  of  thought  and  liabit  of 
self-communion  which  distinguished  her.  She 
saw  through  an  intensely  antique  and  venerable 
medium — the  medium  of  the  times  of  Elisa- 
beth and  the  Reformation,  and  she  wrote  with 
the  strength  and  somewhat  with  the  spirit  of 
an  early  Protestant  pamphleteer. 


CoNCEiiT  Pitch. — A  pamphlet,  just  pub- 
lished hy  M.  de  la  Fage,  on  tonir  unity,  an«l  the 
nccc>hity  of  iixin^  a  universal  pitcii  in  music, 
stiites  that  tiic  ('liinese  diii{Misoii  i>(  a  sonorous 
tulu',  tlu'  tone  uf  wliicli  lias  not  vuried  since  the 
ycjir  aaOO  before  Jesus  C-iirist.  IMutai-cii,  he 
remarks,  s|M'aks  of  an  instrument  by  whirii  C 
(irarcluis  )»itche(l  his  voice  wiien  about  to  ad- 
dn-ss  a  ninltitiulc.  lie  says  that  Kcvcral  learned 
men,  und  amongst  them  Gert>ert,  Salomon  du 


I  Cnus,  Descartes,  and  Diderot,  have  endeavored 
to  determine  one  sole  tone ;  but  variation;!  hnro 
constantly  taken  lOacc,  and  tlu;  dmpasnn  has 
risen,  until,  at  Ien;;th.  it  lias  been  ne«*c*iSiiry  to 
fix  it  by  a  (k'cix'c.  M.  Hcrlioz,  be  adds,  piesro 
far  as  to  propose  that  orixMii  builders  and  jiiano- 
forte  niiiktTs  shall  be  cninkMnned  to  fne  or  im- 
prisonment if  they  sell  itistruments  out  of  tlie 
pitch  fixed  by  law^. —  Critic. 
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One  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  this  age 
Tras  once  applied  to  by  a  lady,  whom  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  call  a  remarkably  fine  piano- 
forte player,  and  was  entreated  to  give  her 
Bome  advice  upon  her  execution  of  the  works 
of  such  masters  as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber, 
etc.  He  politely  but  firmly  refused.  "  Do 
not  you  think  the  lady  has  real  talent  ?  "  in- 
quired a  friend.  *'  She  has  every  requisite  of 
8  magnificent  performer,"  was  the  reply — 
'*  fine  touch,  strength,  delicacy,  precision,  exe- 
cution, but  ..."  "  But  what  ?  **  persisted 
the  friend,  "  why  will  you  not  help  her  wiih 
your  counsels?"  "Because,"  rejoined  the 
great  artist,  "  she  and  I  would  cease  to  com- 
prehend each  other  at  the  first  word  I  should 
utter.  I  should  have  only  to  say  to  her  this, 
— *  you  execute  in  perfection  whatsoever  you 
chose,  but  yctu  feel  falsely ;  if  I  am  to  enter 
into  communication  with  you,  and  to  explain 
to  you  what  my  convictions  are,  touching  the 
beauties  and  the  intentions  of  this  or  that 
divinity  of  my  musical  Olympus,  I  shall  simply 
have  to  repeat  to  you  at  every  instant.  Feci 
otherwise— be  otherwise  impressed,  in  a  word, 
change  your  nature.'  What  earthly  use  do 
3'ou  fancy  there  could  be  in  that  ?  No,  my 
dear  sir,  I  could  more  easily  do  good  by  my 
advice  to  a  far  inferior  performer,  but  the 
vibrations  of  whose  nature  should  respond 
truly  to  the  mighty  harmonies  of  those  who, 
to  me,  arc  the  representatives  of  absolute 
beauty  and  truth,  under  the  artistic  form  of 
music."  These  words  may  be  applied  in 
many  other  cases.  There  are  things  that 
may  be  described,  and  there  are  things  that 
must  be  felt,  and  felt  rightly ;  that  is,  felt  in 
such  a  way  that  their  key-note,  if  it  may  be 
•o  termed,  shall  strike  upon  and  awaken 
sympathetic  A-ibrations,  out  of  which  shall 
sound  forth  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  per- 
fect chord.    Wherever  this  harmony  is  heard, 
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its  perfection  is  acknowledged.  Now,  tlie 
"  key-note,"  if  the  word  may  be  a  second 
time  recurred  to,  of  Algeria,  is  one  that  will 
admit  of  none  save  its  own  simplest,  most 
natural  harmonies.  If  you  seek  to  marry  it 
to  any  thing  **  scientific,"  or  complex,  you  are 
lost,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  artistic  truth. 
There  is  more  than  one  way  in  which  Algeria 
may  impress  you,  and  its  truth  has  more  than 
one  aspect ;  but  the  sine  qud  non  is,  that  you 
should  see  t^  truth  simply,  and  not  through 
the  medium  of  any  secondary  conventional 
pre-conceived  truths  of  your  own. 

Painting  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  art 
whereby  the  effect  produced  upon  the  French 
mind,  by  the  various  aspects  of  Algerian  civ- 
ilization, has  been  best  chronicled.  Painting 
— the  art  itself— has  of  course  not  gained  by 
this ;  but,  as  our  object  is  not,  in  these  pages, 
to  enter  into  a  disquisition  upon  art  in  the 
abstract,  we  will  not  pause  to  point  out  how, 
when  the  subject  portrayed  becomes  domi- 
nant, and  "  local  coloring "  grows  to  be  a 
necessity,  art  must  necessarily  be  all  but  ex- 
tinct, we  will  merely,  en  passant,  notice  the 
use  made  of  painting  in  the  case  under  exam- 
ination. Painting,  we  therefore  repeat,  has 
been  until  now  the  best  medium  through 
wfiich  the  French  mind  has  shown  its  appre- 
hension of  the  various  aspects  of  that  strange 
land  now  called  the  African  colony  of  France. 
Delacroix  and  Decamps  have  really  seen  Al- 
geria as  Algeria  is,  been  struck  by  the  tone 
we  have  above  alluded  to,  and  really  responded 
to  it  by  its  own  natural  harmonies ;  they  have, 
each  of  them,  felt  truly  the  aspects  of  the 
land  before  them,  and  have  obeyed  their  im- 
pression. Neither  have  gained,  as  painters, 
in  all  this,  but  as  the  reflectors  of  what  cannot 
be  described,  both  are  odmirable.  The  Dante 
et  Virgile  of  "Eugene  Delacroix,  or  the  Bataille 
des  Cimbres  of  Decamps,  are  as  superior,  as 
pictures,  to  the  Femmes  d^ Alger  of  the  for- 
mer, or  the  Ecole  Turque  of  the  latter,  as  an 
original  work  is  to  a  translation;  but,  it  is 
enough  to  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  intense 
blue  of  one  of  Delacroix's  African  skies,  to 
see  flapping  in  the  wind  the  blinding  red  of 
one  of  his  Arab  mantles,  or  to  cast  a  glance 
at  a  baked  white  wall  of  Decamps,  to  have 
Algeria  living  before  you,  flashed  back  j)iti- 
lessly  upon  }<r'.:r  aching  eye-balls,  by  sky  and 
wall  and  mantle.  This  ])erfect  truth  attained 
to  comes  from  the  simple  fact  of  reflection 
only  having  been  aimed  at.     Each  of  these 
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illustrious  arlists  has  *^feU  rightly ^^  ihc 
gonius  of  that  portion  of  the  East  called  Al- 
geria, lie  has  CDpifil  what  presented  itself 
to  his  eye,  gi\inj;  it.  at  the  same  time,  its  own 


failed.  His  Chcvaitx  dn  Sahaj*a,  w  a  charm- 
ing work ;  his  Grand  Desert  is  pretentious, 
and  merely  proves,  that  he  did  not^/«c/  rightlj* 
what  lay  before   him.    His   Saharian  liorfies 


particular,  individual  meaning,  and  no  other.   •  nre  /r//e,  as  are  the  red  burnouses  nnd  bits  of 
It   is  curious  to  mark  how,  until  now,  the ;  burning  blue  8ky  of  Delacroix,  or  the  heat- 
intrinsic  ])oelry  of  Algeria  has  not  been  per- "  cracked  white  walls   of  l)ecamj)s.     He  has 


ceived.     In  France,  hitherto,  Algeria  has  had 
no  ])oet  {s\\Q  has  one  now  unmistakably,  and 


duly  seized  upon  the  "key-note "of  the  coun- 
try, "  La  note  y  est"  as  the  French  so  ex  pres- 


to whom  we  will  refer  ere  long) ;  her  nearest   sively  say. 

approach   to   jioeiry  lay  in  war.     IJul    war,  i      We  repeat  it,  the  first  writers  wlio  have,  in 

though  furnishisig  an  undeniable  poetic  ele- 1  any  degree,  given  us  the  poetry  of  Algeria. 


menl,  furnished  at  the  same  time  onlv  a  rela- 
live  one,  inasmuch  as  the  ])oetry,  if  evoked, 
was  the  result  of  the  contact  of  two  adverse 
civilizations  in  the  Desert,  and  was  not  exclu- 


are  military  men ;  and  the  more  the  merely 
warlike  element  predominates  in  their  pro- 
ductions, the  more  poetical  these  become,  be- 
cause tlie  poetry  is  inherent  in  the  facta  re- 


sively  inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  Desert  counted,  and  not  transfigured  by  the  voluntar)" 
itself.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that .  act  of  the  narrator.  A  perfect  exam]}le  of 
*•  ():ht'Ilo's  ()ccnj)alion,"  in  what  we  may  with-  j  this  may  l)e  found  by  comparing  the  ^'orks  of 
out  much  extravagance  conceive  to  have  been  |  M.  de  Molenes  with  those  of  M.  de  Castei- 
his  own  land,  is  tlie  source  of  Fo  much  poetry,  lane.  IJoth  are  young  men  of  nearly  the 
that  the  best  writers  hitherto  n])on  Algeria  same  age;  both  are  soldiers;  both  are  Ca 
are  nnliiary  men,  and  those  who  are  the  most ,  teemed  passionately  fond  of  their  profession; 
exclusively  military,  are  ])recisely  thereby  the  |  both  have  led,  for  years,  the  camp  life  of  the 
most  ])0''ii(:a].  (ieiieitii  Daumas,  in  his  little  French  African  Colony.  The  difference  be- 
volume  u|ion  Arab  horses,  their  education, :  tween  them  is  this, — M.  de  Molones,  the  son 
their  (lua.liiics,  tiieir  uses,  and  their  position  of  a  distinguished  jurisconsult,  began  life  an  a 
with  regard  to  their  riders,  has,  whilst  aimyig  {  man  of  letters,  and  at  twenty,  or  one  and 
chiefly  at  the  coniposiiion  of  a  technical  work, ;  twenty,  published  several  articles  in  ihc  JRevue 
comj)osed  in  reality  a  jjoetical  one,  for  the    des  Devx  Mondcs^  which  took  the  attention 


reast)n  that  the  jjoctry  lay  in  the  subject  itself, 
and  that  the  more  immediatelv  and  simnlv 


of  the  public.      His  passion  for  the   army, 
however,  was  such,  that  when  the  Ilcvolution 


this  was  rtjlertfd  from  the  writer  to  the  "  of  February  1848  broke  out,  he  rushed  into 
reader,  the  more  necessarily  the  poetry  in- 1  the  ranks  of  the  </a;v/tf  Jl/fyitVc,  distinguished 
herent  in  what  was  reflected,  made  itself  j  himself,  got  wounded,  was  among  those  who 
clear.  It  was  impossible  to  register  exactly  ;  were  drafted  into  the  regular  army,  and  hai 
(and  for  what  were  supposed  to  be  purely  served  ever  since,  bearing  his  share  in  all  the 
technical  ])urpose.s)  the  details  of  the  horhc's '  campaigns  of  Africa  and  of  the  Crimea,  and 
existence  in  Algeria,  and  of  his  juxtaposition  rising  gradually  to  the  rank  of  an  able  officer 
to  his  master,  without  opening  one  of  the  of  French  cavalry.  M.  Dc  Castellane,  on  the 
j)rime  springs  of  ])oetry, in  the  particular  i)or-  \  contrary,  was  one  of  those  "younger  sons," 
lion  of  the  East  lo  which  these  pages  allude,  who  will  be  younger  sons  even  in  a  country 
The  plain  statement  of  the  facts  was  sufli-  ■  where  all  inherit  equally.  He  was  so  esRen- 
cient ;  and  from  them,  a  reader  gifted  with  tially  a  younger  son,  as  to  be  inevitably  a  Rol- 
the  least  imagination,  could  conjure  up  be.Oire  dier.  He  could  be  nothing  else;  but  that  he 
him,  the  strange  s])irit  of  that  civilization,  in  |  was,  p.nd  is,  nnd  always  will  be,  with  all  the 
which  tb.e  n'.aji  is  no  more  complete  without .  advantages  and  defects  specially  appertaining 
his  steed,  than  was  the  fabled  centaur  of  the  to  the  cloth.  The  man  of  letters  turned  sol- 
anricni  Greeks.  Another  proof  of  what  we  dier,  is  inferior  when  he  comes  iQ  speak  of 
say  lies  in  this  little  circumstance,  that  wh.en  '  camp  life  in  the  J-last,  to  the  soldier  who 
(jeneral  Daumas,  mistaking  what  was  required  ,  writes.  The  former  is  so  well  versed  in  all 
uf  him,  attempt!  (1  to  f/r.'''?v'6<',  instead  of  to  the  tricks  of  the  j)en,  that  he  can  describe 
rrjlcrf,  the  aspects  of  ilie  Algerian  Fast,  and  .  any  thing;  the  latter,  without  any  art,  states 
when  he  deliberately  set  lo  work  to  descant  .  merelv  what  passes  around  and  before  him. 
upon  what  might  be  its  poetry,  he  altogether  |  I)ut,  as   what   passes  partakes   of  tlie  very 
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essence  of  poetry,  the  mere  statement  of  the 
deeds  done  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances, evokes  tlie  true  genius  lociy  and  sug- 
gests to  the  reader  all  that  is  so  strikingly 
poetical  in  plain  facts.  M.de  Molcnes' Arabs 
arc  not  real  Arabs,  neither  are  Jiis  men  of 
the  French-African  army,  real  **Africains" 
to  employ  the  term  used  in  France.  They 
ore,  one  and  all  of  them,  variations  of  a  favor- 
ite type,  the  author  whereof  has  so  often 
described  it  to  himself,  that  he  ends  by  firmly 
believin«^  he  lias  seen  it,  which  he  never  did. 
M.  de  Molenes'  African  Sketches  arc  full  of 
talent,  as  are  all  his  many  charming  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  French  fiction, — for 
he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  original  romance 
writers  of  his  dav;  but  he  describes  as  a 
European,  wlmt  it  is  in  him  as  a  European — 
nay,  more,  as  a  Parisian — to  describe,  he  does 
not  Jeel  the  aspects  of  Algeria,  he  does  not 
seize  its  key-note,  meeting  it  by  sympathetic 
and  subordinate  harmonies  of  his  own. 

Now,  M.  de  Castellane,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  really  impressed  with  what  has  gone  on 
around  him ;  and  it  is  because  he  is  so,  that 
he  wishes  to  set  it  down  as  precisely  as  he 
can.  In  the  three  chapters  of  his  Souvenirs 
de  la  vie  Militaire  en  AJrique,  that  are  de- 
voted to  Generals  Lamoriciere,  Cavaignac, 
and  Changaniier,  he  simply  slates  events  that 
force  the  render,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  feel 
the  poetry  such  events  contain ;  ar.d  which 
poetry,  had  he  himself  witnessed  the  deeds  in 
question,  would  have  appeared  to  him  when 
time  should  have  effaced  the  physical  sense  of 
whatsuever  is  eye  witnessed,  and  allowed  its 
equally  true  but  more  refined  image  to  rise 
up  from  memory's  depths.  We  quote,  from 
the  chapter  on  Changarnicr,  the  recital  of  the 
combat  of  the  Oued  Foddha  : — 

"  In  order  to  appreciate  this  terrible  action, 
you  should  represent  to  yourself  exactly  the 
■cenc  of  it !  A  space  of  about  a  hundred 
feet  wide  whereon  to  fight ;  a  footing  of  sand, 
furrowed  in  the  middle  by  the  bed  of  the  tor- 
rent;  to  the  rv^\\l  and  the  left,  pcrj)endicular 
heigiits,  of  a  gray  tint,  overgrown  with  marine 
pines;  above  the  trees,  tlie  caj)8  of  the  moun- 
tains rising  up  bare  and  conical  like  pyramids, 
whence  came  raining  down  the  enemy's  mus- 
ket balls — this  is  tlie  scene  of  action.  .  .  ." 

Then  we  have  the  action  itself: — 

"  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  our  sick  were 
sent  under  escort,  to  Milianah,  and  the  Uomnn 
tombs  around  us  received  those  who  had  died. 
One  of  our  Zouaves  was  buried  in  a  Christian 


grave,  and  the  cross  found  in  digging  np  the 
earth,  was  placed  to  the  sincere  sntistaclion  of 
all,  upon  the  last  abode  of  a  soldier  who  had 
died  of  exhaustion.  The  following  day  (17th 
September,  1842)  our  little  column  began  its 
march.  It  marched  on  all  the  next  day,  re- 
ceiving on  its  way  the  submission  of  several  na- 
tive chiefs;  and  on  the  19ih,  towards  the  hour 
of  nine  in  the  morning,  came  to  a  general  halt 
upon  the  river  of  the  Oued  Foddha,  The 
horsemen  profited  by  the  halt  to  go  foraging 
under  an  infantry  escort.  The  order  was  given 
not  to  let  a  shot  be  heard.  On  a  sudden  a  peal 
of  musketry  rings  out,  and  the  officer,  wlio  is 
dispatched  to  see  what  the  firing  means,  finds 
our  men,  steadily  obedient,  receiving  the  fire 
of  the  Kabyles  in  silence.  From  the  spot 
where  the  troops  had  come  to  a*  halt,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  a  small  narrow  valley, 
separating  us  from  the  nearest  neighboring 
hill.  From  this  hidden  valley,  and  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  hill,  the  Kabyles  were  pour- 
ing their  fire  upon  our  men.  There  they 
were  by  thousands,  the  busy  Kabyles,  wbite 
as  vultures  in  their  white  cloaks,  and  fixing  to 
and  fro  untiringly,  under  the  direction  of  their 
superiors,  who  were  dressed  in  n*^.  They 
screamed  and  shrieked  and  stamped  and  tore 
and  excited  themselves  to  the  worK  of  destruc- 
tion. We  had  been  told  quite  another  story, 
and  had  counted  on  friendly  populations  on 
our  road.  There  were  no  friends  here.  We 
could  not,  however,  dream  of  retreat.  Let 
alone  honor,  our  interest  forbade  it,  for  a  re- 
treat would  have  made  revolt  more  resolute. 
Besides,  in  retreating,  we  should  have  heaps 
of  wounded  men,  wounded  uselessly ;  in  ad- 
vancing, on  the  contrary^  the  blood  of  our 
soldiers  was  certain  not  to  be  shed  in  vain. 
The  position  was  reconnoitred,  the  order  to 
march  given,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the 
head  of  the  column  was  plunging  into  the 
frightful  gorge  of  the  Oued  Foddha.  .  .  . 
At  a  turn  of  the  stream  Arab  horsemen 
dashed  forth  upon  a  detachment  of  the  2Gth. 
They  were  repulsed.  The  infantry  stood  its 
ground,  firing  only  when  face  to  face  with  the 
foe.  Meanwhile,  on  the  lefl  hank  of  the 
river,  the  chasseurs  d'Orleans  fell  back  in  ex- 
cellent order,  toward  the  main  column,  cau- 
tiously marching  from  copse  to  copse,  from 
bush  to  hush,  from  tree  to  tree ;  each  man 
individually  seeking  for  himself  the  surest 
shelter,  the  best  cover,  for  an  ambuscade. 
Often  a  thicket  would  be  chosen  on  either 
side,  and  would  hide  a  Kabvie  and  a  French 
trooper,  each  watching  the  first  opportunity 
of  surprising  tlie  other.  When  the  headmost 
height  was  reached,  the  trumpets  sounded  the 
pas  gymnastiquc,  and  instantlv  the  acclivities 
on  both  sides  were  covered  with  our  men,  who 
rolled  down  them,  rushing  on  to  meet  the 
rearguard,  just  tlieu  preparing  to  enter  the 
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ravine.  The  real  combat  began  then.  The 
KahyleR,  from  the  hill-topn,  nhouted  fiercely 
down  to  lift, '  You  have  entered  this  tomb-paM, 
you  8hall  not  leave  it  alive.'  But  they  counted 
without  our  troopg,  al>ove  all  without  their 
chief.  Calm,  immoyable,  Changamier  brought 
up  the  rear,  wrapped  in  his  white  woollen 
cloak,  the  target  for  every  Arab  ball,  and 
issuing  his  behests  with  a  coolness  and  pre- 
cision, that  steadied  all  around  him,  and 
doubled  their  energy.  .  .  .  Ravine,  rocks, 
hills,  on  either  hand,  were  overswarmed  with 
Arabs,  whom  the  smell  of  powder,  and  their 
own  cries,  had  made  drunk  with  excitement, 
and  regardless  of  danger.  They  tried  to 
sweep  over  and  exterminate  our  handful  of 
men,  but  Changamier  had  decided  otherwise. 
Without  one  second's  hesitation,  his  plan  was 
conceived,  and  his  own  determined  dauntless- 
ness,  inspired  the  troops  he  commanded.  .  .  ." 

The  issue  of  the  combat.of  the  Oued  Fod- 
dha  is  a  matter  of  history ;  and  to  master  the 
details  of  that  action,  where  a  portion  of  the 
French  army  was  saved  by  the  extraordinary 

/*  presence  qf  mind,  and  by  the  truly  heroic 
qualities  of  incomparably  the  most  illustrious 
of  all  living  French  generals,  Changamier,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  Moniteur  for  September, 
1842  (which,  at  that  period,  was  wont  to  tell 
the  plain  truth,  and  did  not,  for  the  sake  of 
the  government,  deem  it  necessary  to  distort 
and  disguise  every  fact) ;  but  the  historical 
part  of  the  circumstance  is  not  now  before  us. 
It  is  the  narrative  with  which  we  have  to  do, 
and  that  narrative  is  a  decidedly  poetical  one, 
because  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mirror  of 
events.  Who,  in  reading  it,  does  not  see  the 
gaunt  figure  of  the  bronze-faced  Kabyles, 
flitting  along,  and,  with  their  wide,  white 
draperies,  overshadowing  the  plains  and  hills, 
as  would,  with  their  pale  wings,  a  flock  of 
vultures?  Who  does  not  see  the  intense 
scarlet  Bomouses  of  their  chiefs,  breaking — 
to  u^e  Goethe*8  fine  image,  apropos  to  the 
analogies  lietween  c-olors  and  sounds — break- 
ing the  uniform  tone  of  the  rest  hs  harshly  as 
the  clang  of  a  trumpet  breaks  upon  silence  ? 
Who  does  not  hear  the  savage  cries  of  the 
du^ky  oriental  horde,  and  the  plash  of  their 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  wet  stones  of  the  river's 
bed,  and  the  sharp  crackling  sound  of  their 
guns,  and  all  the  discordant  din  of  the  fearful 
war  symphony  ?  And  who  tHtit  is  able  to 
read^  does  not  feel  that  above  all  this  hideous 
human  disturbance,  lies,  serene  and   undis- 

,  turbed,  the  most  glorious  of  nature's  aspects  ? 
To  wliose  senses  docs  not  the  sorrowing  wind 
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bring,  mixed  with  the  smell  of  powder,  the 
fragrance  of  the  mountain  pines?  Whose 
latent  poetic  sentiment  is  not  aroused  by  the 
strong  contrast,  between  tlic  violence  of  man 
the  short-lived,  and  the  grand  quietude  of 
what  surroupds  him  ? 

Now,  how  is  this  brought  about?  how  is 
the  true  feeling  here  excited  in  the  reader  ? 
Merely  by  the  writer's  simplicity.  He  states, 
he  docs  not  describe.  He  does  not  explain 
to  you  what  effect  it  is  possible  may  be  made 
upon  you  by  the  mountain  pass  of  the  Oued 
Foddha,  or  by  the  white-mantled  Kabyles,  or 
by  the  pine  woods  round  the  base  of  the  hills; 
he  does  not  translate  or  interpret  the  sense 
of  the  scene,  thereby  diluting  the  force  of 
facts  by  an  infusion  of  personality.  No !  he 
merely  takes  down  notes;  he  notes,  chiefly 
for  military  purposes,  as  precisely  as  hU 
memory  will  enable  him,  what  was  done  on 
such  and  such  a  day ;  and,  by  this  method,  the 
scenes  reflected  being  full  of  ])oetry,  the  reader 
has  all  the  poetry  brought  before  him,  and 
that  as  vividly  as  it' would  have-been  had  he 
been  a  witness.  But  this,  as  we  have  said,  is 
the  poetry  of  war.  It  is  one  poetical  aspect 
of  the  Algerian  east.  No  one  has  better 
seized  this  than  M.  Pierre  de  Castellane.  He 
writes,  moreover,  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
what  has  come  under  his  own  observation. 
We  can  fancy  ourselves  present  when  Jcmna, 
the  widow  of  the  famous  Omar  Pasha,  lifls  the 
veil  from  her  face,  at  her  son's  request,  and  is 
welcomed  by  Marshal  Bugeaud,  as  becomes 
the  bereft  wife  of  a  dead  warrior.  We  have 
before  us  the  last  living  remnant  of  the  days 
when  the  satrap  form  of  government  stiU  ex- 
isted in  the  East,  and  when  the  Turk  reigned 
in  Algeria  after  the  fashion  practised  by  his  pre- 
decessors from  the  very  days  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  The  whole  history  of  Omar,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  satrap  sway,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  * 
volume  before  us,  and  one  that  even  common- 
place readers,  who  "  read  for  information,"  will 
appreciate.  To  such  as  have  any  preserUh 
ment  of  what  lies  deeper  than  this  in  the 
various  aspects  of  French  Africa,  we  might 
point  out  many  other  pictures,  but  M.  de 
Castellane  principally  excels  in  ])lacing  before 
us  whatever  relates  to  military  expeditions,  or 
to  the  development  of  military  characters. 

An  element  of  importance,  that  has  become 
extinct  in  most  countries,  is  to  be  found  in  all 
its  pristine  importance  in  the  military  civiliza- 
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tion  of  Algeria.  We  allude  to  the  "  Adven- 
turer,** in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term, 
to  the  "  Soldier  of  fortune,*'  who  fills  every 
page  of  the  liistoiy  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
every  country — who  hos  his  representatives 
upon  thrones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  founder  of 
the  house  of  Hapshurg,  and  8ome  others,  and 
nrho  ends  with  questionable  respectability,  in 
the  person  of  M.  de  Donneval,  who  turned 
Mussulman,  and  of  Philip  Konigsmark,  who 
was  murdered  on  the  hearthstone  of  the  guard 
room  at  Hanover.  Naturally,  in  this  present 
age  of  institutions,  individualism,  when  too 
vivacious,  is  crushed.  We,  in  these  free 
islands  of  ours,  and  our  offspring  of  the  far 
west,  still  allow  the  individual  to  expand  up 
to  a  certain  point ;  but,  on  the  continent,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  France  (under  all 
regimes),  society  and  the  individual  are  at 
variance.  Society  reigns,  and  the  individual 
must  submit.  The  necessary  consequence  is, 
that  whenever  individualism  becomes  manifest 
in  any  very  remarkable  degree  in  the  states 
of  the  continent,  the  man  by  whom  it  is 
represented,  invariabh-  clashes  against  the 
aovereign  abstraction,  termed  society,  and  to 
avoid  coming  to  grief,  has  nothing  for  it  but  to 
turn  his  back  upon  Europe.  The  history  of  the 
Letjlon  FArangkre  of  the  French  African 
army,  would,  if  it  were  ever  written,  be  the 
chronicle  of  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  these 
votaries  of  individualism,  at  odds  with  their 
epoch.  M.  do  Castellane  has  sketched  more 
than  one  of  them,  and  amongst  others  is  a 
certain  Prussian  gentleman,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Caid  Osman,  than  whom  no 
romance  writer  has  ever  conceived  a  more  in- 
teresting type: — 

"  The  eastern  name  hid  a  career  of  agita- 
tion passed  in  northern  Germany,  full  of  duels 
and  adventures,  of  death  sentences  and  hang- 
ings in  effigy.  lie  sure  of  this,  however,  that 
well  informed  and  intelligent  exceedingly,  he 
lad,  even  in  his  roughness  and  rudeness,  a 
aingular  charm,  and  his  courage  had  gained 
him  a  real  renown,  that  commanded  the 
respect  of  all.  In  all,  he  was  the  ideal  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  a  lanzknccht  of  bygone 
timL'S.  His  double-barelled  gun,  equally 
dreaded  by  the  Arabs  and  i)y  the  game  of  the 
desert,  his  dog  Tom,  his  bay  horse,  a  splendid 
beast — these  tvere,  whilst  he  was  campaign- 
ing, his  sole  friends.  In  garrison,  a  fourth 
affection  filled  a  corner  of  his  heart — a  little 
Spanish  girl,  who  never  opened  her  mouth, 
and  was  devoted  to  him  with  absolutely  canine 
devotion.    Tom,  La  Chicat  and  the  '  Caid,* 
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were  at  such  times  three  beings  in  one  ;  and 
not  a  joy  or  a  grief  of  their  lives  but  was 
fairly  shared  between  them.** 

A  day  comes,  however,  when  the  "  three  in 
one  '*  are  disunited,  and  when  two  only  are 
lefl.  This  is  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes 
of  M.  de  Castellane*8  book. 

"We  were  returning  one  morning,**  he 
narrates,  "  after  a  three  months*  absence,  to 
Mascara.  Our  troops  followed  the  long  street 
leading  to  the  cavalry  barracks,  when  we  per- 
ceived all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  assem- 
bled before  the  Caid's  dwelling.  One  after 
the  other  stepped  forward  to  greet  us,  and  we 
learnt  that  La  Chica,  the  Caid*s  little  friend, 
the  friend  and  favorite  of  all,  poop  child,  was 
dead ! 

**  Poor  thing !  she  bad  been  ailing  a  good 
long  while.  The  day  before,  however,  she 
got  u]).  The  sun  was  bright  and  warm,  and 
the  air  full  of  perfumes.  '  Chico,*  had  she 
said  to  the  Caid,  *  give  me  your  arm,  and  let 
me  see  the  sun.'  She  walked  on  a  few  steps, 
and  then  began  to  cry,  seeing  the  green  leaves 
sprouting  everywhere,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
spring  day.  When  she  was  brought  back  to 
her  arm  chair,  *  Ah !  Chico,**  moaned  she,  *  I 
am  dying,'  and  as  she  sat  down,  she  died 
quietly,  without  pain,  without  any  contraction 
even  of  the  muscles,  but  with  a  faint  smile  on 
her  lips,  as  she  looked  at  the  Caid. 

"  The  coffin  was  brought  out  from  the 
house,  every  head  was  uncovered,  and  we 
joined  the  other  officers  who  followed  it  to 
the  grave. 

"The  burying  ground  of  Mascara,  filled 
with  olive  and  other  tall  trees,  lies  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  and  is  a  spot  of  peace  and 
of  repose.  The  Chica's  grave  was  dug  under 
a  large  fig  tree.  The  spahis,  who  bore  the 
corpse,  stood  still,  and  setting  it  down,  formed 
themselves  into  a  circle ;  two  soldiers  of  the 
engineer  corps  took  up  the  light  coffin,  and 
gently  deposited  the  poor  Chica  in  her  last 
resting  ])lace.  The  Caid  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  grave.  A  soldier  tendered  to  him  a 
handful  of  earth  ;  as  he  took  it  in  his  hand  he 
trembled  visibly  ;  and  when  the  earth,  falling 
on  tlie  coffin,  gave  forth  the  dull,  sad  sound, 
so  full  of  gloom,  tears  rolled  in  the  eyes  of 
the  soldier  of  fortune. 

"  From  that  day  forth  the  dog  Tom,  of 
whom  La  Cliica  had  been  so  fond,  was  the 
sole  companion,  the  sole  affection,  of  the 
Caid.** 

Wc  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  relate  a 
more  touching  event  more  simply. 

*  C7(iVo  is  the  masculine,  and  Chica  the  feminine, 
in  Spanish,  for  any  thinjjvery  "  twe,"  as  we  should 
say.    It  is  also  a  term  of  endearment. 
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But  we  repeat  it — all  this  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  upon  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
irar.  Su])pose  no  war  to  be  going  on,  you 
cannot  apply  to  any  of  the  sources  whence 
the  poetic  current  flows  throughout  M.  de 
Castcllane's  book.  The  book  could  not  be — 
it  would  have  no  raison  d^Hre,  If  there 
were  no  combat  of  the  Oued  Foddlia,  how 
should  our  imagination  be  impressed  by  the 
contrast,  for  instance,  between  the  noisily 
heroic  Kabylcs,  and  the  noiselessly  heroic 
Changarnier,*  death  defiant  both,  but  in  such 
a  different  way?  Or  what  meaning  would 
the  superstitious  terror  of  the  Arabs  have,  at 
passing  after  nightfall  over  the  Col  de  la 
Houzaia,  if  it  had  not  been  the  theatre  of 
one  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  that  took 
place  since  the  French  occupation  in  1830. 
We  can  readily  conceive  the  terror  of  the 
Arabs  at  passing  af^er  sunset  along  the  hilly 
range,  where  they  maintain  they  hear  "  the 
wail  of  the  slaughtered  crying  out  for  sepul- 
chre," and  believe  they  have  seen  the  pale 
ghosts,  shivering  on  the  mountain  sides,  and 
gathering  together  by  hundreds  to  mourn 
over  their  exclusion  from  Paradise.  We  can 
picture  to  ourselves  the  wretched  Bedouin, 
who,  says  M.  de  Castellane,  **  became  insane 
from  fright,  because  one  night,  as  he  crossed 
the  futui  ])lace,  he  was  pursued  by  a  crowd  of 
shadows,  and  h^arda  lament  burst  forth  from 
every  bush  he  neared ;  '*  but  all  this  cannot 
be  if  you  do  not  preconceive  the  bloody  battle 
of  the  Col  de  la  Mouzaia.  M.  de  Castel- 
lane*s  volume  reflects  one  of  the  aspects  of 
Algeria  as  it  now  is,  and  as  the  French  inva- 
sion has  made  it ;  but  the  poetry  of  it  is  rela- 
tive, not  absolute.  M.  de  Castellane  has 
admirably  carried  out  the  precepts  of  his 
eminent  teacher,  the  Marechal  de  Montluc, 
whose    words   he    takes    as    an    epigraph : 

*  It  is  strange  enough,  that  umlcr  the  signature 
of  the  author,  should  bo  found  in  the  book  we  nro 
now  noticing,  such  an  appreciation  of  Chang:iriiii-i 
ns  the  following:  "  What  above  all  distinguishes 
Cliangarnicr,  is  his  judgment,  as  prompt  as  it  is 
sure,  and  liis  indomitable  energy.  He  is  born  to 
command.  His  courage  grows  with  danger.  In 
hours  of  peril,  if  near  him,  his  dauntle^sness  be- 
comes contagious,  and  you  feel  he  must  be  .suc- 
cessful. I'rom  the  moment  when  he  first  showed 
what  ho  was  at  Constantino,  he  has  never  once 
ceased  to  act  up  to  his  most  glorious  reputation. 
If  ever  you  meet  with  a  group  of  veteran  ^Afri- 
caius^'  aAk  them  to  tell  you  what  the  work  of  ctim- 
paigning  was  with  Changarnier.  You  will  hear 
what  they  will  recount."  [Wo  should  like  M.  de 
Castellane  to  toll  us  whether  the  "  work  of  cam- 
^  paigning  "  of  the  covp  d'etat  of  1851,  has  left  any 
■^(iioinons  or  romantic  tales  to  be  told.] 


"  Would  to  God  that  we,  who  bear  arms,  did 
but  adopt  the  habit  of  writing  down  what  we 
see  and  feel;  for  I  imagine  this  would  1)C 
])referable,  in  as  far  as  war  is  concerned,  and 
would  be  better  set  forth  by  us  than  bv  the 
mere  men  of  letters.  They  disguise  things 
far  to  much,  and  what  they  say  has  always  a 
savor  of  the  scribe."  The  Marochal's  own 
French  phrase  is  perfect :  cela  sent  trap  son 
clerc  '  At  three  hundred  years*  distance  llie 
veteran  companion  of  Henri  IV.  has  guessed 
what  is  the  plague  of  our  time  far  more  than 
it  could  ever  have  been  of  his.  As  we  have 
already  so  often  said,  writers  now-a-days,  de- 
scribe before  they  have  nghtly  seen  or  fell, 
that  which  they  undertake  to  pnint.  Impres- 
sion and  expression  are  inadequate  each  to 
the  other — the  former  being  poor,  and  the 
latter  too  abundant.  For  this  reason,  M.  de 
Castellane^s  book  is  most  interesting;  for  it 
never  once  aims  at  mere  description.  The 
author,  as  the  famous  cn])tain  of  the  16lh 
century  prescribes,  does  truly  "  write  down 
what  he  has  seen."  lie  never,  like  the  "  mere 
men  of  letters,"  transforms  or  "  disguises  " 
any  thing;  ond  whatever  the  faults  of  the 
book  may  be,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  of 
any  part  of  it,  that  **  it  savors  of  the  scrilie." 

And  so  with  General  Dauroas*  Horses  of 
the  Sahara;  so  long  as  he  simply  aims  al  in- 
forming you,  like  a  plain,  straightforward 
soldier  and  lover  of  the  equine  race,  what  the 
particulars  arc  of  the  education  and  position 
in  Arab  civilization  of  the  Arab  horse,  be  is 
nothing  of  the  scribe,  and  his  recital  charms, 
captivates,  and  hurries  you  along  with  it.  But 
when  he  thinks  this  is  not  sufhcient,  and  fancies 
he  can  better  make  you  appreciate  the  tent 
life  of  the  desert,  by  selling  lo  work  to  de- 
scribe it  more  fully,  be,  as  we  have  noticed^ 
fails,  and  we  must  sav,  with  old  Blaise  de 
M'M'.Iuc,  **  eela  sent  trop  son  cUi'c." 

'i  here  is  no  denying  that  one  great  merit 
of  the  Chevaux  dn  Sahara  of  General  Dau- 
:nas  is  to  be  found  in  the  verv  curious  and  in- 
leresling  notes  furnished  by  the  Kmir,  Abd- 
el-Kader.  There  is  somelhing  in  the  desert 
horseman's  manner  of  speaking  of  his  horse 
which  is  indescribably  charming,  and  which  at 
once  brings  before  you  the  details  of  Nomad 
civilization.  For  instance,  mark  the  lender 
age  at  which  the  foal  is  mounted,  and  the 
])erpetual  companionship  between  the  man 
and  the  animal  lliat  is  thus  rendered  inevita- 
ble.   The  more  you  truly  tell  how  horses  are 
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brought  itp  in  the  Desert,  the  stronger  h'ght 
you  throw  upon  the  interior  existence  of  the 
Desert  families.  One  cannot  be  told  without 
the  other  becoming  evident.  A  passage  writ- 
ten by  the  Emir  shows  us  even  the  Arab 
women,  kept  so  sacred  from  every  eye,  shar- 
ing in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  steeds  of 
their  tribe :  **  Our  noble  coursers  pass  their 
H^8  in  outstripping  each  other  in  s])eed,  and 
when  they  return  home,  our  women  wipe 
with  their  veils  the  sweat  that  runs  down  the 
horse's  face.  They  toss  their  heads  as  though 
they  would  fain  escape  from  the  reins  that 
hold  them  in,  and  their  ears  are  attentive  to 
the  faintest  sound.  On  their  backs  sit  their 
riders— fierce  lions  these !  " 

It  is  not  very  difficult,  from  these  few  words, 
to  conjure  up  the  picture  of  the  return  of  a 
goum  of  cavaliers  to  their  tents,  and  to  see 
the  ardent,  impatient  horses  snuffing  the^air 
with  inflated  nostrils,  pointing  the  small,  ner- 
vous ear  to  catch  an  echo  of  pursuit,  and  at 
the  game  time  allowing  female  hands  to  caress 
their  steaming  withers,  and  the  veils  of  their 
masters'  wives  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  their 
brows. 

From  what  General  Daumas  reports,  it  is 
impossible  the  horse  and  his  rider  should  not 
be  one  in  the  social  habits  of  the  Desert.  For 
the  first  few  months  of  his  life  the  foal  is  given 
up  to  the  care  of  women,  ond  at  a  year  and  a 
half  old  he  is  mounted  by  children. 

"The  only  method  of  making  horses  infal- 
libly docile,  says  General  Daumas,  "  is,  nc- 
Gonling  to  the  Arabs,  to  give  tliem  riders  of  a 
weight  corresponding  to  their  strength  at  the 
▼ery  earliest  oge.  The  existence  of  the  Arab 
horse  is  per|)etual  movement ;  he  is  never  at 
rest ;  he  goes  far  and  wide  for  his  rider's  j)ur- 
pjses,  fur  and  wide  even  to  fetch  his  own 
tbod ;  farther  and  wider  still,  very  often,  to 
fetch  his  drink.  Hut  this  makes  him  like  his 
master,  abstenyous  and  indefatigable ;  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  apprenticeship  which  makes 
him,  in  moments  of  emergency,  capable  of  in- 
credible efforts.  .  .  .  At  eighteen  months  old, 
•  child  leads  the  foal  to  grass,  or  to  water, 
wherever  that  may  l>e,  or  mounts  him  with  an 
easy,  soft,  mule-bridle.  This  exercise  suits 
lioti) — the  horse  grows  gentle,  and  the  child 
grows  up  to  know  how  to  ride.  This  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  possibility  which  the 
Arab  possesses  of  assuring  you  with  truth, 
that  '  he  has  to  learn  what  is  the  meaning  of 
ft  restive  horse.'" 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Rarey's  much-vaunted 
■ystem  of  horse-training  has  light  thrown  on 
it  in  the  pages  of  General  Daumas.     The 


"  Cavalier-tijpe,*'  as  the  French  call  him,  the 
rider  who  indubitably,  in  modern  times,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  realizes  tlie  existence  of 
the  fabled  Centaur  of  the  ancients,  never  ad- 
mits of  the  practice  known  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  under  the  denomination  of 
*^  horse-breaking.**  The  Arab  ** breaks  in** 
no  horses,  nor  would  dream  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, lie  **  educates"  the  animal,  so  that  he 
shall  never  stand  in  need  of  being  "  broken 
in ;  "  and  he  lays  down  as  a  principle  7i(ver 
to  be  violated,  the  '*  avoidance  of  any  of  those 
struggles  between  the  horse  and  his  rider 
which,  supposing  even  the  latter  to  be  victori- 
ous, make  the  man's  victory  possible  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  horse's  best  qualities." 
At  two  years  and  a  half  a  full  grown  man 
mounts  the  young  horse.  But  for  a  consider- 
able time  he  never  goes  beyond  ajoofspace, 
and  he  is  only  required  to  be  gentle.  His 
bit  is  the  lightest  imaginable;  his  rider  has 
no  spurs  ;  under  his  hand  is  only  a  mere  twig, 
which  he  tries  tiever  to  use. 

"  In  this  way,"  says  the  General,  "  he  ijoeJi 
to  market,  visits  his  friends,  inspects  his  pas- 
ture land  and  flocks,  and  sees  to  his  afhiirs, 
requiring  only  from  his  companion  obedience 
and  docility,  both  of  which  he  usuolly  obtains 
by  8])eaking  to  the  horse  in  a  low,  kind  tone, 
but  never  siiowing  anger,  and  never  provoking 
resistance.  ...  At  the  age  of  three,  or  be- 
tween that  and  four  years,  somewhat  more  is 
demanded  from  the  horse,  whose  food  is  now 
very  abundant.  Spurs  are  then  used  for  the 
first  time ;  and  to  docility  it  is  necessary  he 
should  add  boldness.  Tbis  is  easy  too ;'  for 
the  numerous  beasts  of  all  kinds  that,  in  the 
Douar,  have  been  life-long  his  companions  in 
the  day,  have  used  him  to  every  species  of 
noise ;  besides  which  he  has  hearcl  the  boot- 
ings  and  bowlings  of  the  wild  animals  that 
prowl  round  the  tents  at  night,  and  that  cen^te- 
less  firing  of  ])istols  and  guYis  that  in  quite  in- 
separable from  his  master's  every-day  exist- 
ence; all  of  which  makes  it  hard  to  frighten 
or  take  a  horse  by  surprise." 

This,  which  is  but  half  a  page  of  a  volume 
containing  upwards  of  four  hundred  similar 
j)ages,  shows  at  once  how,  by  the  simplcht 
technical  details,  straightforwardly  and  unpre- 
tendingly given,  a  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
half  warlike,  half  pastoral  existence  of  the 
Nomad  tribes  of  the  Algerian  desert. 

General  Dauninh'  book  upon  the  Horses  of 
the  Sahara  is,  without  his  having  meant  it  to 
be  so,  the  most  succeysful  attempt  yet  made 
at  a  relation  of  the  teut-li/e'of  ihc  Arabs.  It 
is,  of  course,  incomplete,  but  we  should  doubt 
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it  beincv  possible  for  any  European  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  compiler  or  more  perfect  form. 

Here,  then,  we  hare  two  distinct  aspects  of 
Arab  civilization  satisfactorily  reflected  and 
brought  home  to  the  reader,  because  not 
attempted  to  be  described.  For  the  poetry 
of  war  we  have  M.  de  Castellane's  Souvenirs 
Militaires ;  for  the  poetry  of  the  every-day 
out-of-doors  h'fe  of  the  Arab,  when  at  peace 
and  free  to  attend  to  his  ]}aKtornI  occupations, 
we  have  General  Daumas*  Chevaux  du  Sahara. 
But  these  are  two  "  aspects,'' as  we  have  often 
repeated,  of  the  life  of  the  Desert.  There  is 
something  beyond,  immeasurably  beyond  all 
this,  lying  unfnthomably  deep  beneath  these 
outwnrd  appearances.  There  is  the  poetry  of 
the  Desert  itself — the  intense  and  hidden  flame, 
one  spark  whereof  it  is  that  animates  each  of 
the  "  aspects  "  we  have  noted,  making  them 
therewith  poetical^  but  not  transforming  them 
into  the  poetry  that  lies  at  the  origin  of  all. 

We  said  it  in  the  commencement  of  this 
essay,  and  we  now  rei)eat  it :  Algeria  has  a 
Poet — a  poet  whose  form  is  prose,  but  who  is 
as  thoroughly,  as  unmistakably  a  Poet,  as 
was  he  who  «ung  of  Childe  liurold's  iirst 
wanderings.  M.  Fromentin's  two  small  vol- 
umes have  taken  the  entire  reading  world  in 
France  by  surprise,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
— if  you  except  the  Lettres  d*tm  Vot/ageiir  of 
Mme.  Sand,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
— there  has  been  nothing  in  French  literature 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  can  with 
any  shadow  of  justice,  be  compared  to  them. 
We  would  not  be  mistaken  in  what  we  sav : 
It  is  needless  to  register  our  admiration  of  the 
works  published  by  the  illustrious  men  of  our 
day  in  France,  and  bearing  upon  History, 
Biography,  Politics,  or  Political  Economy. 
These  have  now  the  renown  thev  merit:  bni 
with  these  M.  Fromen tin's  i)ooks  have  noth- 
ing in  common.  His  vltv  popmSf  in  which  the 
ceaseless  presence  of  the  Ideal  and  of  the 
Poetic  element  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
superiority ;  and  we  again  say,  and  we  have, 
in  siip])ort  of  our  assertion,  ;ill  the  modern 
critics  of  France,  nothing  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared to  M.  Fromentin's  two  volumes,  has 
been  ])ul)lished  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the 
French  tongue.  We  are  ol)liged  to  use  the 
word  '•  imaginative"  in  this  case,  to  mark  the 
poetic  category  to  which  the  volumes  under 
our  ])resent  notice  belong ;  otherwise,  the 
term  is  ac.  improper  one,  for,  more  than  any 
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one,  M.  Fromentin  has  mirrored  forth  itrictly 
that  portion  of  the  East  he  has  viaited.  Bat 
he  lias  reflected  neither  this  aspect,  especially, 
nor  that.  He  has  reflected  the  sources 
whence  each  general  ^  aspect"  is  derired. 
With  him  we  have  the  essence  of  the  whole 
thing:  its  soul,  that  which  animates  and 
makes  it  what  it  is — that  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  all  its  various  forms,  but  to  which  tfcey 
are  indifferent.  With  him  we  enjoy  all  the 
Infinitudes  of  the  East;  the  Ught,  Heat, 
Silence,  Space,  that  to  the  perception  of 
Europeans  never  come  other  than  portion. 
wise,  and  that  in  the  Desert  are  still  alnolute 
abstractions.  Even  in  Italy  and  Spain,  we 
have  after  all  but  a  bearable  ray  of  that  light 
which,  in  the  Desert  is  still  the  Ligkif 
unclouded,  absolute,  and  too  much  almost  for 
mortal  vision,  that  it  was  when  the  creative 
word  **  Fiat  lux**  made  it  shine  forth  |nd 
divide  time.  Silence  absolute  still  broods  over 
space,  surpassing  human  powers  of  apprecia- 
tion, as  it  did  over  chaos  before  creation.  It 
is  the  ])ressure  upon  you  of  the  Abstract  and 
Infinite  on  every  side,  that  forces  a  true  poet 
or  a  true  philosopher  to  feel  in  the  Desert  that 
he  has  reached  what  the  Germans  call  **  the 
source  of  things."  This  feeling  it  is  that  the 
author  of  a  Summer  in  the  Sahara,  aronsft 
in  the  reader  at  every  line  of  his  works. 

The  two  books  cannot  be  separated,  for  if 
read  apart  they  have  but  half  their  meaniqg. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  that  published  flnt 
should  be  read  after  reading  two-thirds  of 
the  later  one.  Une  ann/e  dans  le  Sakei  tells 
you  why  the  other  volume  exists.  During 
the  first  two- thirds  of  thin  last  book  we  scarcely 
ft  A  at  home  with  the  writer;  we  are  cmiscioaa 
of  a  vague  longing  on  his  part  to  be  else- 
where than  where  he  is.  He  is  so  natural  ia 
all  he  writes,  that  you  soon  share  his  aspira- 
tions, and  fall  to  dreaming  of  something  that 
lies  far  and  wide  beyond  all  that  you  as  yet 
perceive,  but  of  the  existence  whereof  yon  are 
as  perfectly  sure  as  you  are  of  the  objects 
lying  beside  you.  The  sort  of  strong  yearn- 
h)g  to  which  you  are  thus  brought,  can  only 
be  rendered  by  a  term  applicable  to  a  physical 
sensation ;  you  are  "  thirsting"  as  is  the  jmet 
himself,  for  some  distant  fount  of  poetry 
whereto  you  are  irresistibly  drawn.  The  word 
is  spoken,  and  the  aim  of  the  longings  is 
attained.  The  Sahara!  There  is  the  talis- 
man. The  wanderer  has  been  long  enough 
imprisoned  in  the  haunts  of  men.    He  baa 
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gone  from  Algiers  to  Blidal),  and  has  ])aintcd, 
in  ])oetry,  the  Arab  ond  Moorish  ])0|)ulations, 
and  has  hrou{;ht  before  your  eyes  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Frencli  Africa.  Dut  there  is  some- 
ihinp  else  wanting.  What  is  it?  One  even- 
inf^  he  falls  in  with  a  troop  of  wandering 
Saharians,  and  the  mystery  is  made  clear. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  work  entitled  A 
Summer  in  the  Sahara;  but  the  story  of  this 
e])i8ode  we  will  let  the  author  give  in  his  own 
words : — 

"...  It  was  nine  o'clock.  A  hot,  calm 
night.  A  mrst  hung  over  the  plain ;  the  lake 
and  the  mursh  were  soon  made  visible  by 
their  outline  of  white  vapor.  The  swallows 
left  the  heavens  one  by  one,  as  the  daylight 
faded  from  the  sky.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
beating,  whirring  wings  of  night  insects. 

••  On  reaching  the  west  gate  of  lilidah,  I 
found  an  encampment  established  round  the 
tankf.  Fifty  camels  or  thereabouts,  and  per- 
haps thirty  drivers.  Though  it  was  nearly 
dark,  I  saw  at  once,  from  tiieir  air  and  their 
duskier  skins,  and  their  harsher  eyes,  that 
they  were  Saharians. 

"  *  Whence  come  you  ? '  asked  I. 
'  "One  of  the   men   answered,   *  From   El 
Aghouat.' 

"  £l-Aghouat,  in  an  Arab  mouth,  has  a 
iitrange,  hard  sound,  and  yet  I  could  not  help 
listening  to  it,  and  asking  the  s])eaker  to 
repeat  it.  'X^ic  gh  is  harsher  and  more  gut- 
tural l)y  far  than  the  Sj)anish  jota,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  an  Arab  had  uttered  the  name 
before  me ;  and  in  this  man's  accent  there 
was  that  tenderness  and  pride  with  which 
one's  home  should  be  mentioned  before  a 
foreigner.  I  asked  how  many  days  were  re- 
quired to  go  thither  ?  *  Ten  days,*  was  the 
replVf '  from  here  to  Boghar,  and  from  Boghar 
to  Medeah  two.' 

"•How  lies  the  road?' 

"The  man  had  recourse  to  the  favorite 
Arab  gesture ;  pointed  to  the  wide  path  that 
skirted  the  bivouac ;  stretched  out  his  arm  to 
its  utmost  length,  and  waving  it  as  to  describe 
iramensity,  added  :  Look  !  that  is  the  Sahara ! 
as  though  in  all  the  world  nothing  could  be 
to  worthy  the  human  gaze  as  the  boundless 
Toid  of  a  flat  horizon. 

" '  Good-night ;  a  blessing  on  you  all,' 
■aid  I. 

"  •  On  thee  be  the  blessing  I '  was  the  reply 
of  the  Aghouati,  and  I  came  to  the  end  of  my 
•troll. 

"  But  before  returning  home,  I  sat  for  some 
time  in  front  of  Bou-])jima's  cafe;  a  little 
rustic  place  of  refreshment,  overshadowed  by 
orange  trees,  and  surrounded  by  streams  of 
running  water,  as  though  it  were  an  island. 
I  was  quite  alone.    Bou-Djima  was  asleep  by 


the  side  of  his  cooking  apparatus,  and  beneath 
the  hnlf  extinguished  light  of  his  lantern.  I 
did  not  care  to  wake  him,  but  sat  on  the 
threshold.  Here  and  there  in  the  distance, 
mid  towards  the  mountains,  a  light  might  be 
seen,  which  scarcely  seen,  disappeared ;  and 
far  off  the  fnint  barking  of  dogs  was  occa- 
sionally heard.  I  looked  up  »t  the  sky  where 
shone  all  the  summer  constellations.  The 
thought  of  the  Suhnrians,  instead  of  growing 
weaker,  ])ossessed  me,  and  I  began  involun- 
tarily to  wander.  Now,  whenever  the  vagrant 
fit  seizes  me,  in  dreams  or  in  reality,  I  never 
wander  but  in  the  one  same  direclion-*-to- 
wards  the  south.  ...  It  is  midnight.  .  I  have 
come  to  no  decision  yet,  but  it  is  likely  that 
to-morrow  I  shall  get  up  with  the  invuicible 
resolution  to  take  to  the  road." 

And  so  it  really  happens.  The  Desert 
draws  the  traveller  on,  with  all  its  wonders — 
beckons  him  with  all  its  sights,  calls  to  him 
with  all  its  voices,  and  he  obeys  the  summons, 
as  do  you  who  read  him,  irresistibly.  Thus 
originates  the  book  called  Un  etc'  dans  le 
Sahara,  the  title  whereof  is  like  every  thing 
the  writer  does  or  says,  true.  When,  after  a 
three  months'  absence,  M.  Fromentin  returns 
again  to  Blidah,  the  friend  with  whom  ho 
resides  there,  asks  him  what  he  has  "  seen  in 
the  Sahara  ?  " 

**  Summer!**  is  the  expressive  answer. 
Hence  the  title  of  his  yolume.  Volume  and 
its  title  are  a  reality.  It  is  indeed  pummer 
that  M.  Fromentin  has  seen.  Summer  such 
as  makes  even  the  hottest  summers  of  the 
southern  climes  of  Euro])e  look  ghastly.  He 
goes  to  the  Desert,  for  the  Desert's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  those  infinitudes  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  ;  the  infinite  light,  the 
infinite  heat,  the  infinite  silence,  and  the  in- 
fniite  space.  He  is  attracted  even  by  that 
which  would  repel  any  other  traveller ;  and, 
as  he  gazes  from  the  heights  of  El-Aghouat 
upon  the  scorched  land  that  lies  beyond,  such 
a  name  as  Bled-el-Aieuch,  (the  land  of  thirst), 
instead  of  alarming,  fascinates  him.  "  I  pas- 
sionately love  the  blue,"  he  exclaims,  "  and 
there  are  two  things  I  bum  to  contemplate : 
the  sky  without  a  cloud  above;  the  desert 
without  a  shade." 

M.  Fromentin  is  right  when  he  says  he 
passionately  loves  "  the  blue."  This  intensely 
])assionate  feeling  it  is,  throughout  his  writ- 
ings, which  makes  them  poetry,  and  forbids 
the  reader  from  ever  tearing  himself  away 
from  them,  till  the  last  page  is  turned. 

Our  author's  talent  is  twofold.    This,  too, 
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contributes  much  to  the  chnrm  of  hh  books ; 
his  perceptions  are  those  of  n  painter,  whilst 
the  form  nffected  by  the  reproductive  force 
within  him  is  exclusively  the  literary  one. 
This  pivcs  an  originality  to  what  he  writes, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  followinp^  a])prcciation  of  the 
East,  considered  in  its  relation  to  art : — 

"  I  am  not  alluding^  now  to  a  conventional 
East ;  but  to  the  East  such  as  it  lies  before 
me — a  land  of  dust  and  whiteness :  inclined 
to  be  glaring  when  it  is  colored,  and  inclined 
to  be  monotonous  when  its  full  colors  are  not 
donned  ;  in  the  latter  as])ect,  it  is  rigid  in  its 
every  line,  and  all  its  drawing  is  in  length 
instead  of  in  height, — it  is  sharp,  devoid  of 
vaj)or,  or  of  any  modifying  medium^  devoid 
almost  of  a])preciable  atmus])here,  and  wholly 
without  distance.  This  is  the  East  that  I 
know  of  that  surrounds  me,  and  that  I  see. 
The  land  of  grandeur  j^ar  excellence^  of  gran- 
deur, of  broad  lighting,  and  of  the  immovable. 
Hut  imagine  flaming  foregrounds  under  a 
blue  sky ;  that  is,  foregrounds  of  lighter, 
brighter  tints  than  the  sky  (a  fact  which  con- 
founds you  at  every  turn) — imagine  a  land- 
scape without  a  possible  central  i)oint;  for  the 
light  is  eqval  all  round  j  without  any  transient 
shadow,  for  the  he^ivens  have  no  cloud  !  It  is 
the  first  time  art  has  had  any  cause  to  com- 
plain  of  the  sun, — but  I  doubt  if,  till  our  days, 
any  artist  would  liave  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  painting  could  ever 
be  to  exj)resR,  with  the  miserably  limited 
means  that  lie  at  our  di^<))osal,  the  exceas  of 
the  solar  splendor,  retmered  a  thousand  times 
more  great  by  its  dilfusion." 

Where,  unless  Ln  a  painter,  will  you  find  so 
admirable  a  dcfmition  of  some  of  the  obstacles 
to  art  offered  by  the  aspects  of  the  desert  ? 
but  where  will  you  find  the  painter  who  is 
poet  enough  to  make  you  feel  what  he  is  de- 
fining? 

We  should  not  have  space  for  reviewing  M. 
Fromentin's  works  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  elevated  and  most  severely  true-art-theo- 
ries  they  contain.  From  his  two  volumes  a 
third  small  one  might  be  extracted,  that  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  art-students  of  our  times ; 
but  we  will  resolutely  refrain  from  touching 
upon  this  topic,  and  will  return  to  M.  Fro- 
mentin  as  a  poet-traveller;  the  capacity  in 
which  he  ,can  be  best  appreciated  by  the 
largest  inunber  of  those  who  read  him. 

As  we  are  not  aware  that  any  so  true  and 
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perfect  copy  of  the  various  asj)ects  of  the 
Desert  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  as  in  the 
book  now  under  review,  we  will  translate  the 


picture  given  by  M.  Fromentin  of  a  day  and 
night  of  solitude  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara. 

''The  sons  of  this  soil  love  it  to  adoration, 
and  I  can  well  understand  their  passionate 
sentiment  Travellers — those  from  the  north 
especially— call  it  a  fearful  country,  where 
death  lies  in  wait  for  the  European,  in  the 
shape  of  heat,  thirst,  or  nostalgia.  Many 
wonder  at  me  for  being  here,  ond  most  people 
try  to  deter  me  from  remaining,  under  pre- 
tence that  I  shaL  lose  my  time,  my  health, 
and,  what  is  worse,  my  reason.  Assuredly 
this  land,  such  as  it  is,  so  simple  and  so  fine, 
is,  I  avow,  not  charming^  but  it  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  strong  emotion  than  perhaps  any 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  a  land  without 
grace,  without  softness,  but  who.se  merit  is  iu 
severity,  and  whose  first  influence  is  to  incline 
the  beholder  to  gravity — (gravity  l)eing  by 
the  vulgar  oflen  mistaken  for  ennui) —  .  .  • 
short  dawns,  long  noons,  heavier  than  else^ 
where,  hardly  any  twilight ;  sometimes  a  sud- 
den of  expansion  of  light  and  heat ;  winds  Ob 
fire,  that  all  at  once  cast  a  threatening  air 
over  ail  things,  and  produce  for  the  moment 
fits  of  languor  and  depression ;  but,  for  the 
most  ])art,  a  radiant  immobility,  the  somewhat 
sad  fixity  of  ])erpctual  fair  weather, — upon 
the  whole,  in  short,  a  species  of  universal  im- 
passibiliiy,  that,  from  the  sky,  descends  upon 
the  earth,  and  from  the  aspects  of  the  earth, 
seems  reflected  back  upon  the  faces  of  the 
human  kind. 

*'  *\^\\Q  first  impression  produced  by  this  vast 
spectacle,  ardent  at  once  and  inanimate,  mode 
up  of  s])ace,  solitude,  and  sun,  is  to  n  certain 
degree  a  painful  one,  and  is  like  unto  none 
other.     Little  by'little,  however,  the  eye  &- 
miliarizes  itself  with  the  grandeur  of  the  onl- 
line,  the  emptiness  of  the  space,  tlie  naked- 
ness of  the  ground  ;  and  the  only  astonishment 
that  subsists  is,  that  any  should  be  felt  in  the 
face  of  such  changeless  and  such  simple  scenes. 
''  Till  now,  the   exaggerated  and   violent 
asjiects,  so  much  talkvd  of  in  the  East,  hare 
not  struck  me;  and  I  find  but  little  to  justify 
the  extraordinary  descriptions  one  reads  (K 
it.    The  sky  is,  with  more  intensity,  the  same 
sky  as  that  of  Algiers;  it  is  the  sky  of  a  coun- 
try that  is  dry  as  well  as  hot.    Ferfeclly  dif- 
i  ferent  (and  upon  this  I  purposely  dwell)  from 
^  the  sky  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  which  is  the 
sky  of  a  country  the  soil  whereof  is  watered, 
steeped,  overflowed, "and  healed  at  once  ;  of  a 
\  country  that  possesses  a  huge  river,  and  vast 
'  lagoons,  where  the  nights  are  always  damp, 
and  the  earth  is  in  a  perpetual  steam,  this 
sky,  on  the  contrary,  is  forever  clear,  arid,  and 
invariable;    the   white  or  fawn-colored  fore- 
grounds, or  the  rose-tinted  hills,  help  to  pre- 
•  serve  the  azure  of  the  firmament  unmodified 
I  over  its  entire  surface ;  or,  when  at  sunset  the 
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sky  prows  poldcn  in  the  cast,  opposite  to  the 
sinkinj^  sun,  the  extremity  towards  the  hori- 
zon is  violet-tinged,  or  barely  gray.  Neither 
have  I  seen  any  mirages.  ,  .  .  My  best  and 
most  delijjjhtful  hours — those  I  shall  regret 
the  most — are  those  I  pass  upon  the  heights 
of  the  town,  usually  at  the  foot  of  the  so- 
called  Eastern  Tower,  and  fronting  the  im- 
mense horizon  that  opens  before  me  on  all 
sides,  boundlessly.  From  this  point  every 
thing  is  clear  :  from  east  to  west,  from  north 
to  south — hills,  mountains,  town,  oasis,  and 
desert,  all  lies  there  spread  out.  I  am  there 
at  dawn ;  I  am  there  at  mid-day ;  I  return 
there  at  evening.  I  am  alone,  and  perceive 
no  human  being,  save  here  and  there  a  rare 
Tisitor,  who  is  attracted  by  the  sight  of  my 
ii'hite  parasol,  and  is  lost  in  surprise  at  the 
singular  tnste  that  can  induce  me  to  be  where 
I  am,  uj)on  these  heights.  At  the  hour  when 
I  fii-st  reach  my  fiivorite  spot,  a  few  moments 

J  generally  after  sunrise,  I  find  a  native  sentinel 
ying  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  His 
guard  is  soon  relieved,  for  this  outpost  is  only 
guarded  during  the  night.  At  the  liour  I 
speak  of,  the  whole  country  around  is  rose 
color,  bright  rose  color,  with  backgrounds  of 
peach  blossom  ;  the  town  is  speckled  with  bits 
of  shade,  and  here  and  there  a  white  mara- 
bout,  on  the  edge  of  a  palm  plantation,  looks 
gay  in  the  still  sameness  of  a  land  that  ap- 
pears to  smile  in  the  sun's  face  on  its  first 
waking.  Tlie  air  is  calm,  and  for  a  very  short 
space  of  time  almost  cool ;  and  there  are 
▼ague  musical  sounds  afloat  upon  the  wind, 
that  tell  one  the  dawn  is  a  cheerful  thing  all 
over  the  world. 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  and  every  day  at  the 
same  hour,  there  comes  rustling  from  the  south 
the  noise  of  wings,  and  the  hum  of  birds. 
These  are  xhcjantjaaxH  so:  L  of  red  j)artridge), 
that  ily  from  the  Dcs-rt  to  the  springs  to 
drink.  Thf\v  sweep  rnjndly  over  the  town ; 
and  tlic  boat  of  their  ])inIons.  and  their  low. 
quivering  cry,  have  something  strange,  as  for 
an  instant  their  sun-gilt  feathers  seem  to  cast 
apangles  over  the  face  of  the  blue  sky.  This 
is  someuhero  about  half-])ast  six.  An  hour 
after,  the  same  rushing  noise  comes  from  the 
north  :  it  is  the  ijamjOH  on  their  return  home ; 
but  this  time,  as  they  Hy  desert  wards,  the 
Bound  of  their  flii^ht,  instead  of  suddenly 
ceasing,  as  before.  wlu*n  they  reach  the  w<»lls. 
sinks  gradually  down,  and  merges  inijjercepti- 
bly  into  siltMice.  The  mornihij  is  ended,  and 
the  only  Inuyhintj  hour  of  the  day  is  j):issed 
between  the  coming  and  going  of  these  birds. 
The  landscaj)e,  instead  of  rose,  is  now  tan- 
colopt'd  ;  the  little  shadows  of  the  town  hav(? 
vanished ;  and,  as  the  sun  rises,  the  walls  of 
the  city  grow  gray.  JJy  degrees,  ns  the 
Desert  lies  more  and  more  under  the  sun's 
uniform  glare,  it  looks  as  though  it  darkened 
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beneath  it ;  the  sand  hills  alone  remain  ruddy. 
If  there  has  been  a  breath  of  wind,  it  now 
falls  ;  hot  exhalations  rise  up  from  the  plain ; 
two  hours  later,  the  trumpets  sound  the  re- 
treaty — all  sound  and  movement  ceases,  and 
at  the  clarion's  last  note,  it  is  no(m. 

"  At  this  hour  I  need  fear  no  one ;  for  no 
one,  save  myself,  would  dream  of  remaining 
where  I  stay.  The  sun  rises,  rises,  and  is  at 
last  directly  over  mv  head.  I  have  no  shelter, 
save  my  parasol.  My  feet  rest  upon  the  burn- 
ing sand  ;  my  drawing  j)apers  writhe  in  the 
heat,  and  my  color-box  crackles  like  blazing 
wood.  Xot  a  sound  is  to  be  heard.  The 
next  four  hours  are  full  of  a  calm  and  a 
stujior  that  are  absolutely  incredible. 

"  The  town  sleeps  at  my  feel,  a  dumb,  vio- 
let-colered  mass,  with  its  em})ty  terraces,  and 
closed  windows  and  doors.  A  thin  streak  of 
darker  purple  marks  here  and  there  the 
meagre  snadow  of  a  high-walled  street,  and  a 
line  of  light,  sharper  at  its  edges  in  this  j)hice 
or  that,  distinguishes  one  from  the  other  the 
edifices  of  the  slumbering  city.  On  either 
side  spreads  forth  the  oasis,  silent  too,  and 
oj)presscd  under  the  cumbrousness  of  the  heat 
It  seems  a  sheet  of  green,  where  the  form  of 
no  tree  is  visible.  ...  On  the  southern  side  the 
walls  are,  as  it  were,  overflooded  by  waves  of 
sand — the  Desert  encroaches  on  cultivation. 
The  trees  move  not.  In  the  thickness  of  the 
woods,  you  guess,  but  you  do  not  perceive, 
certain  dark  and  shady  nooks  where  the  birds, 
lie  hidden,  waiting  for  their  second  waking  at 
nightfall. 

"  This  is  the  hour  when — I  was  struck  by 
it  on  mv  first  arrival — the  Desert  is  trans- 
formed  into  a  vast  dark  plain.  The  perj)en- 
dicular  sun  shuts  it  in  on  all  sides  into  a  circle 
of  light,  where  crcnj  rat/  is  of'  er/ttal  iniefi' 
sifj/.  'J'here  is  then  no  persjjective,  no  light 
and  shade,  nothing  relative,  no  means  of  cal- 
culating distance.  A  brown  hue  covers  all 
things;  you  discern  nothing;  and  the  utter 
immobility  of  this  solid  sea  astounds  you. 
When  you  gaze  at  it,  then,  commencing  as  it 
does  at  your  feet,  and  gradually  rolling  far- 
ther and  farther  on  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to 
the  south,  without  a  path,  without  a  road,  in- 
flexible and  mysterious,  you  ask  yourself,  whaC 
is  this  silent  land,  clothed  in  \>hat  may  well 
])ass  for  the  color  of  the  eternal  void? — this 
land  wliiiher  none  cometh,  whereto  none 
goeth,  where  none  dwell,  and  that  ends  in  one 
line,  straight  and  hard,  drawn  against  the 
sky  P  Were  one  even  geographically  igno- 
rant, one  should y^r^  it  did  not  end  there,  and 
that  yonder  line  marks  but  the  entrance  to 
what  are  the  high  seas  of  the  ocean  of  sand. 

"To  these  dreamy  thoughts,  add  the 
knowledge  of  the  strange  ]}lace8  whose  names 
are  down  on  maps,  and  whence  you  are  sepa- 
rate by  only  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  days' 
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journey,  ns  it  may  be.  The  tril)e»,  some 
familinrly  known,  oilierH  vaguely  talked  of  as 
of  fantasiic  l>einp;.s :  the  Beni-Afzabt  the 
Chambcij  the  Touareys,  with  their  vast  tracts 
of  territory  ;  the  hind  of  the  nej»ro  races,  fin- 
beyond  ;  a  capital,  vast  as  a  kingdom ;  lakes, 
forests,  rapid  rivers ;  Kcasons  unlike  ours  ; 
and  the  strange  products  of  the  equator; 
monstrous  beasts,  elephants,  gigantic  sheep, 
and  what  not.  Nothing  homely,  or  that  we 
can  a])preciale ;  unmeasurablc  distances,  in- 
compulnblc  proportions,  uncertainty  ;  mystery 
everywhere!  The  great  enigma!  There, 
before  me,  I  have  now  the  enigma's  first  syl- 
lable, its  beginning,  and  a  more  extraordinary 
sight  never  met  the  eye  of  the  noon-day  sun  ; 
.  .  .  but  beydnd?  Ah!  it  is  here  that  I 
would  fain  see  the  Egyptian  Sphinx ! 

"  Whenever  you  search  for  life,  you  search 
in  vain ;  nothing  moves.  Sometimes  (but 
rarely)  a  few  camels  and  their  drivers  pass 
across  the  sand  hills,  unseen  till  they  have 
mounted  the  slight  rising  ground.  They  are 
travellers.  Who  are  they  ?  Whence  come 
they?  They  have  traversed — and  none  has 
descried  them — the  entire  line  of  the  horizon 
lying  immediately  before  my  eyes.  Some- 
times a  sand-spout  darts  up  into  the  air  like  a 
column  of  smoke,  and  in  a  few  seconds  evap- 
orates, and  is  no  more. 

"  The  day  is  slow  to  pass  away.  It  fades 
as  it  commenced.  Iloscatc  hues  blush  over 
an  amber  heaven,  backgrounds  show  deepened 
tints,  long  tongues  of  flame  lick  the  iiills  en- 
purpling  them.  The  sands,  ths  rocks,  all 
redden  beneath  the  reflection ;  shade  creeps 
over  the  spots  that  were  tortured  by  the  heat; 
and  a  general  relief  seems  at  hand.  The 
sparrows  and  ringdoves  chirp  and  coo  whis- 
peringly  among  tlie  palm  trees.  A  sj)ecies  of 
resurrection  takes  place  in  the  town;  human 
beings  are  visible  on  the  terraces,  the  voice  of 
beasts  is  heard  on  the  open  places, — horses, 
that  are  led  to  water,  neigh  ;  camels  hellow ; 
the  desert  shines  like  one  immense  sheet  of 
gold;  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  lilac  hills, 
and  ni;»:ht  prepares  to  tread  upon  the  scene. 

"  When  1  come  in  after  a  day  thus  passed, 
I  have  a  kind  of  intoxicated  feeling,  caused,  I 
believe,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  light  1 
have  absorbed  (luring  this  Solar  immersioji, 
which  has  lasted  twelve  hours.  I  am  in  a 
state  I  can  with  difficulty  make  clear.  A  sort 
of  intense  translucidness  dwells  as  it  were 
within  me;  nor  yields  to  the  approach  of 
evening,  but  refracts  itself  again  from  the  in- 
terior t«)  the  exterior,  through  the  obstacle 
even  of  sleep.  1  dream  of  light.  I  am  light- 
j)ervaded.  1  close  my  eyes,  and  flames  are 
around  me — I  have,  in  reality,  no  night.  This 
ceaseless  sensation  of  daylight,  even  in  the 
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sun's  absence ;  this  illuminated  slumber, 
which  shoot  globes  of  fire,  as  meteors  dart 
through  summer's  midnights;  this  singular 
nightmare,  as  it  may  be  called  bv  some,  vhidi 
dej)rives  me  of  the  sense  of  darkness,— all 
these  phenomena  resemble  the  symptoms  of 
fever;  but  I  have  none.  I  feel  no  fntigui 
even,  nor  do  I  complain  of  the  state  I  ci^ 
scribe." 

We  have  given  what  may  be  thought  per- 
haps a  too  long  quotation  from  our  author^ 
book  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  too  completely 
the  reproduction  of  what  the  Desert  £9,  and 
appeal's  to  be,  to  a  human  bluing  formed  to 
feel  rightly  its  poetry,  for  it  to  be  allowaUa 
to  curtail  it.  We  have  given  it  at  full  length* 
as  it  stands  in  M.  Fromentin's  work ;  and  va 
think  no  one  will  dispute  our  assertion,  that  il 
is  the  most  ])erfcct  reflection  of  the  Desert 
that  has  yet  been  attem])ted.  You  have  hen 
the  2Jassion  of  the  Desert,  loved  for  its  own 
sake  only, — so  ardently  loved,  that  it  is  nht/h 
lutely  absorbed,  and  tliat  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Desert  itself,  the  unmistakable  gaika 
locif  stands  before  you  self-revealed,  belxajiiig 
to  you  its  own  dearest,  deepest  secrets. 

We  have  given  this  fragment,  too,  in  ill 
entirety,  because  we  wished  to  go  at  onee  IB 
the  extreme  end  of  M.  Fromcn tin's  inspira^ 
tion,  following  therein  the  advice  of  a  fiinuM 
critic,  who,  speaking  of  Racine's  Birenictt  ai 
the  most  exclusively  Bacinian  of  his  woiiD^ 
said,  you  must  "  go  to  the  end  of  a  poet,  tf 
you  know  no  more  of  him   than  travelkn 
know  of  Sicily  who  have  seen  it  in  DecenbeTi 
or  of  Russia,  who  have  seen  it  in  Moy."    Wt 
have  plunged  at  once  to  the  ver}'  source  of 
])oetry  in  M.  Fromentin.     We  have  rushed  tQ 
the  confines  of  that  mysterious  land,  neilbo 
the  blankncss  nor  the  blaze  whereof  have  any 
terrors  for  l^m;  and  we  have  shown  what 
right  he  has  to  tell   us  of  the  summtr  in  iH 
own   Saharian  home.    Of  a  truth,  he  may 
well  reply  to  the  demand  of  what  he.haa 
seen  ?  by  that  one  word,  for  he  has   taken 
summer  to  himself,  and  made  it  is  own. 

We  hope  what  we  have  said  of  M.  Fro- 
mentin*s  two  volumes  will  induce  many  to  read 
them  ;  for  no  mere  'extracts  can  afford  any 
just  notion  of  the  real  interest  of  the  hooka 
themselves.  We  have  not  spared  commends 
tion,  because  we  arc  convinced  that  any  r» 
serve  in  praise  would,  in  this  cose,  lie  u^ 
justice. 
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SONG    OF    AN  OLD    MAN 

BY   FREDERICK  TENNYSON 
1. 

Ko  earthly  touch  of  mortal  art 

Hntli  slinpcd  tliis  mope  counterpart , 
That  lovely  aspect,  soft  and  brijrht, 
Was  drawn  with  pencils  of  the  light. 

2. 

One  moment — and  the  hand  divino 
llnd  wrought  thine  image  peifect-finc^ 
The  Simper  of  the  substance,  lie 
Could  truce  the  Shadow,  only  lie. 

3. 

Though  I  was  young  when  thou  wert  old, 
Young  is  the  face  that  I  behold. 
For  now  my  days  outnumber  thine 
When  Icngtlien  d  to  their  last  decline. 

4. 
Thy  tnith  with  the  same  truth  is  given 
Clearly,  as  tho'  the  arch  of  heaven 
Were  shadow'd  in  a  waveless  sea, 
Thy  faith,  thy  love,  thy  life  I  see. 

5. 

That  brow  whereon  green  leaves  of  youth 
Inwove  with  pity,  love,  and  nith. 
Were  garlanded  thro*  life's  whole  year, 
And  bloom 'd  whftn  younger  hearts  were  sere. 

6. 
Those  eyes  as  sweet  as  wheq  they  shone 

Upon  mc  forty  years  ogonc, 

Or  shower'd  those  tears  that  thaw'd  all  pain 
,     In  fruitful  hearts,  like  April  rain. 

7. 
Mother,  it  is  thyself,  the  same, 

Should  Death  who  took  thee,  take  our  name, 

Whoever  looks  on  this  may  see 

All  thou  hast  been,  all  they  should  be. 

8. 
■If  In  those  eves  some  clouds  overtake 

The  laughing  lights  that  from  them  break. 
Thro'  them  moredearlv  didst  thou  see 
The  true  shape  of  Humanity 

9. 

If  round  that  mouth,  whose  peaceful  gate 
Wos  ne'er  unclosed  to  Scorn  or  Hate, 
Earth's  ills  have  tortured  to  the  earth 
The  heavenward-winged  curves  of  Mirth ; 

10. 
More  mercifully  from  it  came 

The  low  sweet  voice  that  could  not  blame ; 
The  tearful  smile  that  most  endears 
More  tenderly  dried  up  our  tears. 

11. 
Haply  in  days  far  off  from  tlicsc, 
£ong  after  this  old  heart  shall  cease, 
Fair  girls  shall  see,  and  say  "  behold 
A  lady  of  the  days  of  old !  " 

And  if  they  turn  into  a  jest 

The  fashion  of  thine  ancient  vest, 
The  virtues  throned  upon  thy  brow 
Perchance  will  look  us  young  as  now 


13. 
Haply  they'll  say,  "  When  do  we  see 
In  these  pale  days  of  atrophy. 
When  knowledge  fills  the  heart  in  vain, 
And  pleasure  masks  the  scowl  of  pain  , 

14. 
"  Such  truthful  joy,  such  mild  content. 
Such  patience  with  such  pity  blent. 
Such  iiope,  such  love,  so  near  divine, 
Such  faith  as  in  that  eve  of  thine  ?  " 

15. 
Ev'n  as  I  gaze,  mine  ear  down-dips 
To  catch  the  breathing  of  those  lips, 
Where  the  last  blessed  words,  that  fell 
In  blessing  from  them,  seem  to  dwell. 

16. 
My  days  roll  back ;  I  dream  no  more. 
Thy  very  self  I  stand  before. 
And  thou  art  showing  me  again 
How  women  serve  to  make  us  men. 

17. 
Methinks  it  is  a  Mayday  mom. 
From  far  and  near  the  tide  is  borne 
Of  exultation  and  of  mirth. 
And  light  and  song  divide  the  earth. 

18. 
And  hark  !  I  hear  thee  softly  say, 

While  the  quick  beams  and  shadows  play 
Their  gambols  over  lawn  and  lea. 
And  the  thhrus  sings  fast  and  free, 

19. 
"  Oh  !  Nature's  heart  is  blithe  and  strong, 
Her  soul  goes  up  in  light  and  song. 
She  knoweth  not  His  daily  care. 
Yet  her  great  joy  is  as  a  prayer ; 

20. 
"  When  thou  art  gladdest,  0  my  boy. 
Speak  thou  with  God  who  gave  thee  joy. 
And  that  low  harmony  apart 
Will  reach  his  ears  who  strung  thine  heart. 

21. 
Methinks,  it  is  a  summer  even, 

Thou  look'st  into  the  moonlit  heaven. 
And  then  on  me,  and  in  thine  eye 
Glitters  a  tear,  I  know  not  why. 

22. 
I  hear  thee  say — "  When  shall  it  Ije 
That  vears  h.'.ve  sunder'd  thee  and  me. 
And  care  and  space  shall  hold  apart 
Hand  from  hand,  and  heart  from  heart , 

23. 

"  Oft  as  thou  seest  the  moon-lit  night 
Like  blessed  memories,  calm  and  bright, 
Oh  !  know,  I  send  o'er  land  and  sea 
On  its  hush'd  wheels  a  love  to  thee." 

24. 
The  lamp  wanes  dim,  and  dimmer  now, 
I  feel  thy  lips  upon  my  l>n)w. 
And  now  I  slecj),  and  dream  of  things 
Ah  !  not  like  my  rememberings  ! 

Thou  mayst  be  Queen  of  some  soft  star 
Far  off^  immexuiurably  far 
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And  stroHjj  in  podlike  thonj^hts  and  deeds, 
And  niiitdless  of  thy  mortul  ^vceds  : 

26. 
Tliou  ninyst  be  close  beside  me  here , 
JJiit  conld  I  bid  thyself  appear, 
And  live — I  should  be  half  afraid 
T<»  choose  between  theo  and  thy  shade. 

27. 
How  oft  the  flatterer's  art  hath  drest 
Weak  vaiiitv  in  falsehood's  vest : 
Here  in  this  sun-drawn  inuige  see 
The  very  self  of  charity ! 

— Fr(iser*s  Magazine, 

"NOTHING    TO    KAT!"    OK  THE    LADY'S 

RKVENGE. 

A  SATIRICAL  creature  has  told  the  distress, 
Of  a  certain  fair  maid,  in  the  matter  of  dress  ; 
How,  although  a  new  bonnet  she'd  daily  be- 
speak, 
And  buv  at  the  least  four  new  dresses  a  week. 
Yet  whene'er  she  went  out  she  was  heard   to 

declare. 
That  she  really  and  truly   had  "  Nothing  to 

Wear !  "' 
Now  another  sa<l  story  I  fain  would  reveal, 
Of  the  wants  which  rich  people  so  bitterly  feel ; 
Not  the  ladies  alone,  if  of  truth  there's  locution, 
But  the  gentlemen  too  are  in  dire  destitution  ; 
A  ]iiteons  complaint  in  all  (piarters  we  meet. 
That  the  h)rds  of  creation  have  "  Nothing  to 

Kat !  " 
'Tis  now  scarce  a  month  since  that  sorrowful 

When  Sir  Julian  Daintye,  of  Asterisk  Street, 
Was  heard  bv  the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  sav, 
That  although  he  had  dined,  he'd  had  "  Nothing 

to  Kat !  " 
"  Nothing  to  Eat?  M'hy,  there  stood  just  before 

you. 
Of  mutton  a  haunch,  in  the  primest  of  cut : 
Had  been  hanging  a  fortnight — it  had,  1  assure  j 

you,  I 

And  cook  took  such  pains  " — but  my  mouth  i 

here  was  shut ;  ' 

Julian  turned  up  his  nose,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Tou jours  monton  !  One  can't  cat  it  evm/  day  !  " 
So  I  ventured  again  :  "  There  was  boiled  fowl 

by  mo  " — 
"  Boiled'  fowl !  ugh  !  "  (a  shudder  afllicting  to 

see :) 
"  Well,  at  least  the  first  course  to  vour  notice  had 

claims, 
That  clear  soup  " — "  Was  muddv  and  thick  as 

the  Thames  ! " 
"Noble  cod's  head  and  shoulders  " — "Looked 

fishy  and  (jueer ; " 
"  And  surJi  smelts  !  " — "  Out  of  season  at  this 

time  of  year." 
*•  Well,  the  side-di>hes  then  :  the  sweet-breads  " 

"  Weren't  sweet :  " — 
*'  Ovstcr  lu'itr,  home  nuule  " — "  That  1  never  mw 

cat !  " 
"  Stewed  pigeon  " — "A  libel  to  call  it  a  stew;" 
"  (.'nlf's  head  " — "  Looked  and  lasted  extremely 

like  glue  !  " 
'*  On   that  jugged  !>aro  a  prince  might  have 

dined,  J  declare" — 


"  But  one's  not  a  chameleon :  can't  Itve  npon 

hare  !  " 
"  Then  the  cutlets  "— "  Too  cold  "— "  And  the 

curry  "— "  Too  hot,"— 
"  And  the  dainties  whicli  followed,  the  smtfflii " 

—"'IXiQirhatf 
Call  that  mess  asonj/i^!  "  —  "  Well,  the  sweeti 

were  divine, 
Fit  for  gods  !  " — "  Bat  not  men :  may  suit  nee- 
tar  :  spoil  wine ; 
And  as  fellows  who'ro  mortal  can't  Utc  witboat 

grub, 
And  I've  had  no  dinner,  I'll — sup  at  the  Clab," 
Away  went  my  half-star>'ing  husband  with  thb, 
(And  without  going  through  e'en  the yorm  of  • 

kiss  \) 
— Left  alone  :  all  my  wifely  attentions  rejected 
On  the  Wrongs  of  poor  Woman  I  sadly  reflected 
I  had  taken  such  pains  tp  have  every  thing  nice, 
Had  ordered  such  dainties,  rcganlless  of  price, 
Y'ct  our  last  guest  has  scarcely  set  foot  in  the 

street, 
When  niv  Julian  bursts  out — "  I've  had  Nothiiit 

to'Eat ! " 
Pursuing  the  theme  (on  the  fender  my  toei, 
And  a  tear  trickling'ovcr  the  brid^  of  my  noeel, 
I  thought — If  a  wife  in  our  "  UpjKT  Ten 

sphere 
Were  allowed  (say)  a  trifliirg  Five  Thousand  • 

Year 
For  housekeeping,  and  spent  every  penny  npoi 

it, 
And  ne'er  put  down  as  **  Poultry  **  some  "dock" 

of  a  bonnet, 
Don't  you  think  she'd  bo  troubleil  to  make  beA 

ends  meet, 
If  her  husbamd  were  one  who  finds  "  NothiKll 

Eat  ? " 
Well,  since  that  fatal  night,  (I  need  scared 

relate. 
When  my  Julian  returned  he  was  in  $wk% 

state ! 
Nor  need  I  say  hero  how  those  vile  clubs  I  hilB^ 
For  thev  smell  so  of  smoke,  and  tliey  sit  op  * 

fate!)— 
Since  that  fatal  night,  the  most  saddening  ilfr 

tistics 
I  have  gleaned  of  the  Want  in  the  wcU-tode 

districts  : 
And  by  patient  inquire  of  their  wives  I  have 

found 
That    alas !    starving    husbands    in   London 

abound  * 
That  our  homeless  poor  suffer  in  quiteatov 

pitch. 
Compared  to  the  pangs  of  our  Pinnerless  Ridi! 
Those  ]^^H^Y  creatures  who  lately  have  filled  die 

J)'im's*  sheet 
With  their  pitiful  stories  of  "Nothing  to  Eat" 

MOKAL. 

Now,  Ladies  !  Wives  !   Sisters  I  for  Yengeenee 
prepare  ! 
To  a  woman,  we  all  know,  the  last  word  ii 
swetJt ; 
When  thev  twit  us  for  saving  we*Te  "NothiM 
to  Wear," 
We'll    reply,    "And,  poor  fellows !    im'm 
XOIWNG  TO  EAT  I "— Amc*. 
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From  Titan.  delicacy  of  his  delineation  dwells  the  wonder- 

BETWEEN  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH.*  ful  charm  of  his  work,  for  he  boldly  bejjins  by 

A  TALE.  telling  the  end  of  the  story ;  as  mucli  as  to 

"  Oh,  beware,  my  Lord,  of  jealousy."  say  to  the  reader  :  "  Do  not  hurry  to  the  end  ; 

Otto  Ludwig  has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  ^^^e  it  is  for  you.     Come  with  me  at  your 

his  book  a  very  narrow  sphere  in  humble  life,  leisure;  I  have  somewhat  to  give  you  from 

and  within  the  limite  which  he  has  prescribed,  ^^^   wayside  of  life,  even  if  its  termination 

he  confines  himself  to  the  development  of  the  Presents  only  a  picture  of  rest  and  passionless 

inner,  not  the  outer,  life ;  and  in  that  inner  ^'^P^'^e  •  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ""^  gratified  love  repos- 

region  it  is  the  moral,  not  the  intellectual,  life  ^"S  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^""^  ^^^  struggle  of  the  day  ; 

oF  which  he  treats.     We  think  it  is  a  truly  ^^"'  ^^^^  ^"1™  ^'^^^1'  ^o^^*'^''*  pas«»o"s  subdued, 

ardstic  triumph  to  clothe  with  so  much  poetic  ^"^^^^  fulfilled,  which  accompanies  a  couscienc« 

interest  topics  so  trite.     The  author  may  well  ^'<^'^  ^^  reproach  ;  the  tranquil  rest  of  a  heart 

be  proud  of  the  power  with  which  he  carries  ^^*^»ch  has  learnt  to  find  all  its  gratification  in 

hia  reader  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  self-abnegation  and  in  doing  good  to  others  ; 

his  simple  story;  and  the  glimpses  he  gives  ^^'^^  P^^*^®  and  rest  which  can  warm  a  child- 

us  of  his  plot  never  diminishes  our  interest  in  ^f»»  *"^  lonely  oW  age,  and  which  sheds  a 

its  development.    At  home  we  have  the  great  *'S^'  around  it." 

masters  of  the  realistic  school ;  in  Germany  ^he  story  opens  with  the  picture  of  an  el- 
they  have  numerous  followers.  Many  of  ^^^^^^  "^»"  ^^^'^"6  »"  a  small  house  within  a 
Hacklander's  thousand  and  one  tales  have  g*''^^"-  "»^  sister-in-law,  a  woman  of  nearly 
been  translated,  aqd  are  well  known ;  they  ^^^  ^^'^^  "»^'  ^'^^^  ^^'^  remains  of  great 
aU  profess  to  paint  life  as  it  is.  Freytag's  ^^«"4»  mbabits  the  same  house  with  her  son 
popular  novel  has  had  a  wide  circulation  a»d  daughter.  The  flowers  m  the  garden,  the 
among  us,  and  owes  this  chiefly  to  its  being  a  «^^"^«  ^^  ^'^«  wall,  are  given  with  the  minute- 
jncture  of  German  life,  both  social  and  polit-  "^^^  °^  ^  ^"^*^^>  P^^*"^®  '  »"^  o"^  ^^'^"  «^c  ^^'^ 
kal.  His  book  is  a  medium  for  conveying  his  ""^'^  countenance  of  the  master  of  the  liouse 
Tiews  as  to  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  at  *«  *^«  «»^«  »"  ^^^  ff^''**^^"  ^^^^'«^'*  «»  ^  Sunday, 
the  exi)ense  of  the  nobility,  and  the 'final  as-  while  the  church-bells  are  calling  to  prayer 
tendency  of  steamoc^acy.  The  importance  ^"^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^°'^^^  «^  ^^-  George's  Church. 
of  the  subjects  which  he  treats,  and  the  vigor  "®  ^'*«  ^  "^«"  «'^*'"^'  g^"^^'  «"^  "^^^^'  ^^»^^^ 
with  which  he  handles  them,  hns  secured  for  ^^»^  ^'^^'^  ""^  ^^"^^  beaming  m  his  eyes,  un- 
his  novel  a  popularity  which  it  hardly  would  <l"enched  by  age.  He  lived  a  still  and  rae- 
hare  gained  from  any  interest  in  the  tale  thodical  life,  and  had  no  intimates ;  but  when 
itself.  It  is  a  social  and  political  miniature  ^«  ^^'^^^  ^"^'^'^  »"^o  ^'^^  ^«^^'»'  ^''"^^^^  ^^'"^  ^^e 
painting,  but  vigorous  and  true,  though  some-  ""^-'^P^^^  '''^^  ^**"^^^  ^'^  ^'^^  f^'^'^^'^^l  ^»>'  ''^^-  ^^ 
vhnt  one-sided ;  and  has  been  the  text  of  ^^^'"^  ^^'^''^  ^^'*^  »  «^f ^  ''^  '"^'^^"''^  «f  reverence 
many  a  political  discussion  where  great  ques-  «"^  devotion  m  the  manner  of  both  the 
tions  have  been  clothed  in  the  garb  of  ro-  "»^^^^>"  °"^  ^^'^  y«""g  P<^"P^^'  towards  him  ; 
mance.  Zwischen  Ilimmel  uud  Krde  is  y,'ni'  »>«  to  them  was  almost  more  than  fatherly. 
ten  in  a  very  different  spirit.  It  has  not  been  ""^  ^^  ^»"  '^  ^'^'^^  »*e'^P*^c^»  devotion,  with  a 
translated,  nor,  if  it  were  so,  is  it  likely  to  somewhat  of  reserve  which  was  never  over- 
obtain  a  wide  circulation  among  us.  It  is  ad-  <^«™^-  ^^^'"^  dei^rtment  of  the  simple  artisan 
dressed  to  the  feelings  of  the  few,  and  by  ^«^^*"^«  Christine  had  a  something  almost 
them  we  think  it  must  be  enthusiastically  ad-  chivalrous  in  it.  Neighbors  wondered  at  their 
mired,  though  in  an  English  dress  it  would  ^^^^^  ^^>'«»  ^^^^  ^^^>'  ^'^^^  ^"  """>'  ^^**P«^^« 
necessarily  lose  much  of  the  charm  which  it  ""^'^^  «^*'^*'*  P^^P^^'  «"^  *^^  "^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^'^"^ 
owes  to  its  quaint  and  graceful  diction.  Leav-  ^'^"^  clock-work  in  that  house  with  the  green 
ing  all  public  questions  untouched,  the  author  window-shutters.  Many  years  had  passed 
confines  himself  within  the  smallest  possible  «»"^^  ^»»  brother's  sudden  death  had  left 
grounds,  to  the  development  of  one  passion,  Christine  a  blooming  widow ;  and  no  one 
and  the  contrast  of  two  cliaracters.    In  the  ^ould  understand  why  he  had  not  married 

her.     The  custom  of  the  country  sanctioned 

o5o^;StT.,'^r''E;l.d!^%-^ftJS"^!^^  the  connection,  hi.  old  faU.er  who  was  alive 

Vailag  von  Meidinger  Sohn  und  Comp.  then,  wished  it  exceedingly;  Christine  did  not 


* 
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appear  disinclined,  and  he  evidently  preferred  i      Such  is  our  introduction  to  the  hero  of  the 

her  to  every  one  el.sc ;  and  yet  it  never  took  place. :  story.     Having  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  end, 

"  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  good  people  '  «"r  o"^^^or  returns  to  the  commencement  of 

should  wonder,  for  lliey  knew  not  wiiafe  had  .  his   romance ;    and  nothing  can  be   ftimpler 


once  i)ns<ied  there,  witfiin  four  human  souls ;  j  than  the  materials  with  which  he  engages  our 
and  had  they  known,  they  would  have  won- '.  sympathies.  Old  Nettenmaier  is  a  blater, 
dered  all  the  more.     The  peace  of  a  Sabbath-    and  pursues  his  trade  along  with  his  two  bods 


day  had  not  always  dwelt  in  that  house  ;  that    j,,  ^  ^^^u  ^^  ^^^.^      ^^       ,,j^^.g  ^  ,^^^, 

peace  which  now  spread  lis  hroad  winj's  over  ;      .  ,,  n    i    rn    •  .-  i  -i  # 

the  dwelling:.  A  time  had  been  of  bitter  "^'S^f^"»*»  ^f  ^'^  ^^V'f'lV  i**""!  ^'^'^"^  ^**"' 
regrets  for  ravished  bliss,  nnd  wild  desire  to  ]  "^^  almost  the  only  individuals  wlio  are  men- 
repossess  it ;  ay,  the  sh.ulow  of  murder  and  tioned  in  the  book,  except  their  old  serranC, 
murderous  thou;;hts  had  fallen  on  the  thresh-  ;  Valentine,  so  narrow  are  the  limits  within 
old  of  the  homely  dwelling,  whore  despair  •  which  the  author  has  confined  his  graphic 
had  wandered,  with  wild  lamentations,  i^)  and  !  pencil.  The  old  man  is  a  great  tyrant  with  t 
down    the  httle   stair,  throu-h    the  friendly    .^rt  of  heathen   sense  of  honor?    one  who 


rooms,  into  tlic  garden-bower,  into  the  work- 
shop, into  the  stable — no  ])lace  was  exempt 
from  her  doleful  j)resenco.     h\  former  days  a 


would  have  had  a  real  pleasure  in  the  part  of 
l^rutus,  and  would  have  slain  liis  sons  with 


tall  and  St  ron*,' form  used  to  repose  in  that  I  I'is  own  hand  joyfully  to  clear  the  family  honor 
garden-bower;  but  no  touch  of  mildness  soft-  j  from  stain.  He  is  a  hard-working,  upright, 
ened  the  ])jVde  of  that  hard  fnce.  When  he  ■  lionest,  stern  old  heathen,  without  one  toudl 
arose,  and  crossed  the  street,  the  children  of  Christian  cliaritv  or  love ;  yet  with  a  hiA 
paused  in  Ihcxr  merry  gnines ;  but  no  friendly  ,p„^^,  ^f  ,.j  ,,^  and  justice-justice,  but  no 
look   Ln-eeled    them,  i)erh«i)s   because   those  tt-  vir        *      -ct  -^ 

«..«o  „:  ...  ^i>o«,ir^.I.  x'        ii    1  -    «♦  ^..    mercv.     His  sons  are  very  different.     FrMi, 

eves  were  CH)se(l  forever,     rseverlheless,  stern     ,       ; ,        i      •     i     i    .  i        «       *•■— » 

old  Heir  Nettenmaier  was  a  mueh-resi)ected  ,  *''^  ^^^^^^'^^  begins  by  being  weak  and  envioui, 
man  ;  he  demaniled  nnd  received  the  esteem  j  «"il  coveting  Christine  merely  because  h« 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  H<?  was  a  man  of  rigid  brother  k)ves  her.  But  envy  begets  jealousy, 
honor:  only  too  rigid,  alas!  "  and  jealousy  hatred;  and  murder*s  grim  form 


All  that  hnd  taken  ])lncc  within  these  walls 
— all  that  bad  nearlv  broken  the  hearts  of  the 


appears,  and  the  mind,  given  up  to  one  baH 
passion,  finally  loses  itself  in  the  ravings  of  t 


inmates,  and  the  dark  th.iughls  which  had  be-  ,  ina"iac.  There  is  no. religious  discussion  i 
gotten  dnvker  deeds— all  this  wns  passing  .  t^^e  book,  nothing  that  can  be  called  preach- 
even  then  thr(>u;,'h  the  mind  and  memory  of  i"g  ;  t>"t  every  now  and  then,  as  it  were,  the 
the  man  wiili  whom  we  have  now  to  do.  It.  church-btll>.'  call  to  prayer  is  heard  nlravetbt 
is  Sundjiy.  and  the  bells  from  Si.  George  an- |  rnging  of  human  passion;  and  ApoIIonini 
nonnce,  in  slow  and  solemn  sound,  that  the  Netlenmaier  is  given  as  the  type  of  the  spii^ 
worship  of  God  is  about  to  commence.  They  '^"•'^1  "1*"^  even  as  his  brother  is  fhe  image  of 
call  one  forth  from  the  qtiiet  garden,  where,  ^^^^'  carnal.  He  is  from  the  first  of  an  unsni- 
as  was  his  wont,  Herr  Nettenmaier  sat  in  |  pi^-'ious  op^*"  "*'»l"re.  ^^^d  ^elitives  nil  men  be- 
the  morning.  It  is  thirty-one  years  this  '  <^i»>s*?  ^^^  himself  could  not  deceive;  but  it  it 
day,  since  after  a  long  abs'ence  he  had  re- i  o»b'^>yi»^*J»»"^  struggles— the  history  of  which 
turned  to  his  native  town.  Kven  thus  had  |  "  »ot  given— that  he  finally  becomes  the 
the  bells  sounded  that  day,  wlien  through  the  '.  purified  hero,  who  sits  in  his  garden  bower, 
snow  he  had  once  more  beheld  the  old  tower  waiting  patiently  for  the  hour  when  the  knell 
of  St.  George.  There  it  Mood  now,  its  long  from  St.  George's  tower,  with  its  slow  and 
shadow  cast  across  the  neighbor's  garden.  ,  soothing  sound,  will  tell  to  the  few  who  re- 
He  gazed  at  the  slanting  royf.  which  seemed  ■  n^J""  Mow  to  mourn  that  one  pure  spirit  hu 
to  look  down  upon  him.  Memories  of  the  .  1^'ft  il»  a^^ode  of  clay  for  a  higher  and  happier 
patt  crowded  into  his  mind:  the  feelings  of    •'Sphere. 

that  day  seemed  to  return.  Kven  thus  had  'l'J>i*  trade  of  a  slater  is  not  a  very  romantic 
the  bells  mounded;  even  thus  he  had  gazed  ;  o"*"*  it  seems  to  us  but  a  commonplace  matter 
at  that  roof,  little  divining  then  that  a  mys-  1 1<>  Iny  «lale  ui)on  slate,  and  tile  upon  tile. 
lerious  destiny  connected  his  fate  to  that  |  ^^ut  old  Nettenmaier  esteemed  his  calling  very 
tower :  even  as  now  all  the  memories  of  the  differently ;  he  used  to  say  that  no  man  wu 
past  are  linked  to  it.  For— but  1  forget ;  the  j  worthy  of  the  work,  who  valued  his  life,  or  had 
reader  does  not  know  what  1  allude  to  :  il  is, ,  a  drop  of  coward's  blood  in  his  Teini,  Aitki 
in  fact,  what  I  am  going  to  relate. 


.«^|| 
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below  him  niny  Rtartle  him.  The  spectator 
below  drawR  in  his  breath,  and  involuntarily 
claftp8  his  hands;  the  daws  above,  driven 
from  their  lust  retreat,  fly  Rcrenmin*;  round 
and  round  the  bold  workman's  head ;  the 
clouds  above  pursue  their  path  unmoved. 
The  clouds  alone  ?  No,  tlie  bold  man  on  the 
ladder  is  as  unmoved  as  they,  lie  is  no  idle 
boaster  who  wishes  for  applause.  He  p^ocs 
think,  agrco  that  the  rough  and  toil-worn  his  dnnjjerous  path  in  his  calling;  he  knows 
mechanic,  hammering  on  the  roof  there, iS  not   ^^^^  '"^^^^'J'  »**  ^^^m.  he  himself  constructed  the 


soldier  risks  his  life  in  the  battle,  so  the  slater 
perils  his  on  the  strength  of  one  rope,  on  the 
steadiness  of  his  head  and  hand — one  false 
step  18  certain  death ;  and  in  the  old  mnn's 
thinking,  a  death  met  with  in  this  peaceful 
but  dizzv  trade  is  as  honorable  as  on  the 
blood-stained  field  of  victory.  Let  us  take 
one  extract  from  the  author,  and  we  shall,  I 


vilhout  a  certain  ]]oetic  interest  :— 

"  Between  heaven  and  earth  lies  the  king- 


Rcnffolding,  he  knows  it  is  strong,  he  knows 
his  heart  i$  strong,  his  step  secure.  He  looks 
not  down  to  the  green  earth's  enticing  bosom, 


dom  of  the  slater.  From  fur  below  rises  the  he  looks  not  up  where  the  ever-drilliiii?  clouds* 
the  murmuring  tumult  of  the  wanderers  on  |  ceaseless  motion  mav  bring  fatal  giddiness 
the  earth;   far  above,  the  wanderers  of  the   upon  his  brain.     Thecentie  of  the  arch  isthc 


heavens,  the  quiet  clouds,  pursue  their  silent 
and  majeMic  ]>ath.  Months,  years,  centuries 
have  passed,  and  there  iins  been  no  dweller 
here  save  the  wild  jackdaw's  restless  and 
screaming  brood.  I)ut  at  last  one  day,  a  nar- 
row door  of  egress,  far  uj)  in  tlie  church 
tower,  is  opened,  and  unseen  hnnds  force  out 
two  rusty  bars.  It  appears  to  the  spectator 
from  below  as  if  they  wished  to  build  a  bridge 
of  straw  in  the  heavens.  The  jackdaws  have 
betaken  themselves  to  the  ))innncles  of  the 
tower,  and  the  toj)  of  the  weathercock,  and 
flap  tlieir  wings  ni  terror.  The  Kcatrt)Iding 
projects  some  feet,  and  the  unseen  hands  cease 
to  thrust  out  more  boards.  A  hammering 
begins  within  that  chamber  in  the  roof.  It 
vakcns  the  Klee])ing  owls,  and  sends  them 
hooting  and  terrified  into  the  giddy  light  of 
day.     Tlu!  jackdaws  hear  it  with  horror;  the 


limit  of  his  vision ;  for  him  there  is  no  heaven 
and  no  earth,  but  the  beam  above,  and  the 
ladder  which  he  binds  to  it  with  cords.  And 
the  knot  is  tied,  and  the  spectator  draws  a 
dee])  breath,  and  goes  on  and  tells  in  the 
streets  what  the  bold  man  is  doing  there,  up 
between  heaven  and  earth.  And  for  many 
weeks  the  children  imitate  in  their  play  his 
giddy  trade.'* 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  Young  Apol- 
lonius  loves  the  fair  Christine — Walter's  Chris- 
tine, as  she  is  called.  In  his  own  shv  end 
youthful  way  he  has  left  a  flower  in  her  path 
which  she  has  encouraged  him  by  acce])ling, 
and  giving  him  one  in  return.  He  thinks 
that  they  understand  each  other,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  he  confides  in  his  brother.     About 


children  of  man  on  the  firm  earth  below  hear  ^'^'^  time  the  old  man  had  commanded  Fritz 

it  not,  and    the  clouds  in  the  blue  expanse  that  he  must  no  longer  love  a  certain  Beate, 

above  ])urs?ie  their  course  unheeding.     The  and  he  is  too  much  afraid  of  the  old  S])artan 

knocking  goes  (HI  a  long  lime,  and  then  ceases,  to  dispute  his  will,  or  ask  a  wherefore  ;  and 

Across  ihe  projeeung  beams  two  short  boards  jj^,  ^,j,.^.,  ^,j,  |,jj,  love  wiih  some  compassion 


are  thrust,  behind  them  appears  a  human 
head,  and  a  pair  of  strong  arms.  Oiu'  hand 
holds  a  nail,  the  other  wields  the  hammer, 
till  the  flying  scaffoldini;  is  complete.  It  may 
prove  a  path  to  eternity  to  its  maker — who 
can  tell?  I'pon  the  sc:if!blding  a  ladder  is 
erected,  the  tower  is  high,  ladder  upon  lad- 
der, tier  over  tier.  Xo;hing  holds  them  to- 
S'ther  but  two  iron  hooks;  nothing  holds 
em  secure  on  thescailoiding  but  four  human 
hands  and  the  ])iininc](*  (hi  which  they  ican. 
Once  above  the  little  door,  and  bound  wiih 
Strong  c<u'd   to   the   pinnacle,  the  bold  woik- 


for  her,  but  a  comfortaiiie  assurance  that  he 
will  find  another.  Unfortunatelv,  Walter's 
Christine  makes  a  deeper  impression  on  him 
than  the  forsaken  Beate  had  done,  and  the 
fact  that  his  brother  loves  her,  and  that  she 
seems  inclined  to  return  his  love,  gives  zest 
to  the  pursuit  which  he  commenced*  as  he 
said,  and  ])erl)a|)s  really  nieant,  to  forward 
his  brother's  views.  At  the  village  dance,  he 
])ersuades  Apollonius  to  trust  his  cause  in  his 
hands,  and  he  dances  with   the  gii!  that  he 


man  ascends  without  fear.     The  giddy  mortal    may  praise  his   brother,  and  he  waius  home 


rho  looks  up  from  the  firm  ground,  sees,  as 
It  were,  a   ladder  made  of  straws,  a  child's 


with  her,  that  he  may  tell  her  all  the  good  he 
has  jlone.     Xext  dav,  he  sui'^jests  to  the  old 

lius 
ever 
if"liic  man 'makes  a' fa isu  si(.p,V)r"ihe  iaddt-r  '»^'^'"  accustomed  to  say  do,  and  it  was  done. 
BwervcH  ever  so  little,  down  he  c(mu«s  to  cer-  '^''jt-*  Si>"H'  evening,  while  standing  under  the 
tUO   death ;    the   very    stroke   of  the   clock    old  pear-tree  in  his  garden,  and  cleaning  the 


toy;  the  thought  of  a^cnuiing  it  makes  him  j  ^^^,^^  ,j,^^^  ;^  ^^.^.,.^.  ^^.;,,  ,,,.^^  \  Apollonii 

shiver,  and  lu*   commends  m:s  soul  to  Cicul.  |   ...         .,  ,,      .,,.     'm  ,     , 

m         *.  •      '  I  «  i  1    .    -  .  <  1        .1  «   s  uiUid  see  tiit*  wor  ( .     I  tie  o  a  man  had  eve 

There  ji  i-*,  right  *  hi- wixt  jieavcn  and  eiirih.  ■  i  i  • 
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moss  from  its  branches,  he  called  Apollonius 
to  him  and  said,  "Make  ready  your  thinfjs  to- 
night, for  at  break  of  day  to-morrow  you  arc 
to  go  to  our  cousins  at  Cologne."  At  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day,  when  the  clock  in 
St.  George's  ("hurch  was  striking  four,  the 
door  of  the  old  house  with  the  green  window- 
shutters  o|)ened,  and  the  two  brothers  stood 
on  the  threshold.  Fritz  was  eloquent  in  his 
promises  to  woo  Christine  for  his  brother  ; 
Apollonius  confided  a  letter  to  her  to  his  care, 
and  believed  him.  So  the  brothers  parted. 
Four  years  later  Apollonius  stood  at  mid-day 
on  the  same  spot,  on  his  return.  The  un- 
taught artisan,  who  had  gone  forth  into  the 
world  simple  and  strong,  returned  to  his 
home  strong  and  simple,  but  also  learned. 
The  artisans  of  Cologne  in  that  period  were 
artists  in  their  way.  The  carved  stones  in 
that  city  witness  to  this  day  what  men  they 
were,  who,  unknown,  and  in  the  humble  rank 
of  the  stone-cutter  and  mason,  worked  out 
the  noble  design  to  the  great  architect,  *'  The 
Unknoirn"  who  conceived  the  ])lan  of  the 
Dom  Kirche.*  Even  tlie  ma.  who  carried 
the  stones  and  mixed  the  mortar,  must  have 
had  some  spark  of  the  master's  geniiis ;  and 
had  that  marvellous  structure  never  been 
raised,  there  is  enough  of  Itomanesque  archi- 
tecture in  that  picturesque  old  town,  to  culti- 
vate the  intelligence  of  the  working-classes, 
and  refine  their  taste.  During  these  four 
years,  a  whole  intellectual  world  had  opened 
to  Apollonius,  but  his  heart  was  still  the  same, 
true  and  trusting.  He  stood  before  his  old 
home,  no  longer  the  timid  youth,  but  the 
skilful,  self-reliant  man.  He  stood  there,  and 
paused  before  he  crossed  tlie  tlireshold.  He 
has  himself  changed,  but  the  change  was  still 
greater  within  these  walls.  His  father  is 
blind,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  his  return, 
but,  affectionate  and  dutiful  as  he  was,  still 
he  forgets  it  while  he  remembers  that  Chris- 
tine is  within,  the  wife  of  his  brother,  and  the 
mother  of  his  children,  and  but  a  few  steps 
divide  jjini  from  her.  He  paused  to  realize 
the  meeting  ;  and  in  his  modesty  he  felt  that 
it  was  quite  natural  that  she  should  liave  pre- 
ferred I'ritz,  who  was  so  gay  and  jovial,  to  a 
silent,  shy  man  like  himself,  and  no  doubt  of 

*  In  tho  \V:iihalln.  wliich  I.oui*  of  n:ivariii  has 
eri^t't^'il  on  the  hanks  oi'thc  Duniiho,  to  conunonio- 
rali'  the  jrreiit  humi  <ii'  his  cfnuitry,  anioiig^t  much 
that  lA  ill  (Uiiilitriii  tn><t(\  tht>ro  i<«  (nio  t«)Uohii)g 
moiiiiniriit.  a  ]ilain  ninrblc  tai>lcf,  inyorihod  to  the 
nieniury  i>f  tho  uukuown  architect  of  the  Cologae 
Cathedral. 
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his  brother's  truth  crossed  his  mind.  He  fell 
that  he  had  conquered  his  passion,  and  could 
look  on  her  as  a  sister ;  but  that  she  shoold 
hate  him,  as  Fritz  said  she  did,  that  was  • 
bitter  thought. 

He  entered.  Fritz  Neltenmaier  receired 
his  brother  with  boisterous  spirits,  but  nothing 
could  be  colder  than  the  greeting  of  his  wife. 
Christine  was  altered;  a  something  of  her 
husband's  expression  had  crept  into  her  fair 
face.  "  As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is.**  He 
has  not  grown  like  her,  but  she  has  lowered 
to  him.  A  heavy  cloud  sits  on  her  fair  brow, 
when  her  brother-in-law  took  her  hand,  and 
begged  her  to  receive  him  as  a  brother.  The 
children  clung  to  him,  and  they  nlone  were 
unembarrassed.  All  at  once  ApoHoniua  re- 
members with  shame  that  his  father  was 
blind,  and  that  he,  his  son,  had  forgotten  hia 
misfortune.  He  hurried  into  the  garden,  and 
realized  for  the  first  time  tlic  full  extent  of 
his  father's  affliction.  The  hard  old  man  ia 
unsoftened  bv  his  calamity,  and  wrestles  with 
his  infirmity.  Even  liis  strong  will  cannot 
resist  disease,  but  his  proud  heart  will  not 
own  its  power.  He  despises  sym])athy,  and 
is  more  imperious  than  even  in  former  day& 
He  had  been  listening  ent^erly  for  his  aon^ 
footsteps,  but  when  he  comes,  he  receives  him 
as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday.  "  My  eyes 
are  somewhat  weak,"  he  said,  and  K]x>ke  of 
other  matters.  His  son  stood  before  him 
speechless  with  emotion,  afraid  to  offer  oaaiatp 
ance  to  one  accustomed  only  to  command. 

Apollonius  finds  himself  utterly  nlone  at 
home.  His  father  neither  will  receive  nor 
evince  affection ;  his  brother  is  Ixjisterouahf 
kind,  and  full  of  regrets  that  Apollonius  mud 
leave  them  so  soon,  that  he  has  nttrnctiona  at 
Cologne,  and  such  like.  Christine  is  cold 
and  sullen.  The  little  children  alone  return 
twofold  his  love  and  his  caresses.  Naturally 
his  thoughts  begin  to  return  to  Cologne,  to 
his  wise  and  skilful  cousin,  his  fatherly  friend, 
and  the  kind  daughter,  so  sisterly  and  good; 
to  his  fellow-workmen,  a  brotherly  band  of 
earnest  men ;  and  he  longed  for  a  wider  circle 
of  intelligence,  a  warmer  breath  of  human 
love  than  his  Iiome  atforded.  The  helpleaa 
state  of  his  f;Uher  makes  him  hesitate  about 
leaving,  and  the  daily  growing  conviction  that 
his  brother  is  unfit  to  conduct  the  businesa  of 
the  family,  decides  him  on  remaining  to  d^ 
vote  his  talents  to  the  good  of  his  natin 
place,  and  to  the  support  of  his  relatuHMi 
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Bringing  nil  the  skill  and  knowledge  he  has 
learned  afar,  lie  soon  takes  a  high  place 
among  the  men  of  worth  and  skill  at  home, 
and  is  cliosen  by  them  to  give  his  opinion  on 
all  weighty  matters. 

About  this  time  the  roof  of  St.  George's ! 
Church  required  to  be  repaired,  and  there  is 
a  meeting  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  small 
place  on  the  subject.     Fritz  Nettenmaier  is 
forward  and  loquacious,  and  patronizing  to- 
wards his   brother.      Each   one  gives   their 
counsel  in  turn,  and  when  Apollonius  speaks, 
all  agree  that  his  is  the  best,  and  he  is  chosen 
to  superintend  the  work;  but  he  will  only  act 
on  condition    that  his   brother  is  appointed 
nominal  head.     The  poison  of  jealousy  had 
entered  into  Fritz  heart  at  home,  and  instead 
of   being   disarmed   by  this   generosity,  the 
canker  eats  in  all  the  deeper  from  this  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  brother's  merit.     This 
engagement  permanently  fixes  Apollonius  at 
home,  and  he  gives  himself  to  the  work  with 
bis  whole  heart.     Daily  he  soars  with   the 
birds  of  the  air  to  the  roof  of  the  old  build- 
ing ;  and  labors,  by  his  simple  life  and  learned  ; 
ways,  to  gain  an  influence  over    his  fellow- 1 
workmen,  and  inspire  them  with  emulation  in 
their  calling.     The  ])urity  of  his  mind  and 
manners   affect   those   around   him,  and   he 
raises  their  standard  of  taste  and  morals,  and 
ins])ires  them  with  a  spirit  of  self-respect  and  ^ 
culture,  which  ennobles  them  and  their  occu-  j 
pation.     He  feels,  as  it  were,  that  he  lias  a  j 
mission  to  perform,  and  he  performs  it.  i 

Bringing  into  the  detail  of  every-day  life- ; 

labor  the  ennobling  idea  of  duty,  he  dignifies  ', 

his  calling,  and  raises  his  class ;  he  reaps  the  | 

fruits  of  his  hands  in  the  love  of  his  fellow- : 

workmen,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  lie  is  ! 

t     I 
benefiting  them,  and  doing  the  duty  that  lies 

nearest  his  hand.     Up  among  the  jackdaws  | 

in  the  roof,  working,  teaching,  preaching  as , 

i*  were  the  practical  sermon  of  example,  he  is  I 

perfectly  ha])py.     At  home,  when  he  returns  '■ 

to  the  "  old  house  with   the  green   window- 1 

shutters,''  the  cloud  falls  on  him  again.     He 

in  ])ermitted  but  not  welcomed  ;  he  comes,  no 

one  greets  him  ;  he  goes,  and  no  one  says, . 

God  s{)eed  him!    His  father  has  a  sort  of  I 

grim,  unacknowledged  pride  in  his  success ; 

and  Fritz,  the  deejjcr  the  canker  of  jealousy  ■ 

IB  eating  into  his  heart,  the  louder  and  hoi- ' 

lower    his    mirth,    the    more    facetious    his ' 

remarks,   the  wider   the  clef\    becomes   be- 1 

tween  them.     So  he  lives  for  his  work,  and  i 


enters  the  house  only  at  meals,  and  for  his 
night's  rest ;  he  has  a  kingdom  of  his  own  on 
the  church  tower.  He  does  not  see,  nor  for 
a  moment  guess  the  real  state  of  matters 
within  that  house;  nor  does  he  dream  that 
his  brother  is  jealous  of  him,  because  he 
knows  how  he  liad  wronged  him,  and  had 
robbed  him  of  Christine  under  false  pre- 
tences; and  how  he  had  defamed  him  and 
her,  and  that  his  brother  is  in  an  agony  lest 
some  day  this  will  come  to  light,  that  Chris- 
tine will  read  his  honesty  in  his  pure  face,  and 
loathe  the  man  who  cheated  her  into  his  arms. 
Fritz,  judging  his  brother  by  his  own  guilty 
soul,  is  tortured  by  jealousy;  he  hates  his 
company,  yet  will  not  leave  him  one  moment 
alone,  that  he  may  watch  him,  and  ascribes 
unworthy  motives  to  his  simplest  actions. 
Fritz  sees  a  double  meaning  in  every  thing ; 
he  thinks  he  has  experience,  and  knows  life, 
and  can  read  secret  motives.  Alas!  like 
manv  other  bad  men,  **he  thinks  he  knows 
the  world,  and  he  only  knows  himself."  To 
such  a  one  there  is  no  such  mystery  as  a 
simple,  straightforward;  candid  nature.  He 
endeavors  by  inventing  stories  against  him,  to 
keep  up  his  wife's  hatred  for  Apollonius,  when 
one  day  in  the  garden  bower,  Christine  over- 
hears a  conversation  between  the  two,  which 
discloses  her  husband's  falsehood.  He  feared 
that  his  brother's  more  honest  face  would  give 
the  lie  to  his  assertions,  and  now  he  has  be- 
trayed himself!  Christine's  whole  heart  rises 
against  the  husband  who  has  deceived  her, 
and  she  tells  him  so.  One  day  Apollonius 
entered  during  a  violent  scene  between  them, 
and  she  rushed  away,  in  horror  as  he  sup- 
posed, at  his  ])resence.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  he  sees  the  cold  equanimity  of  her  de- 
meanor at  all  moved.  And  now  the  family 
dispeacc  becomes  groat.  Fritz  knows  that 
his  wife  despises  him  ;  she  is  dutiful,  with  the 
]}roud,  defiant  look  of  an  injured  woman ; 
and  by  a  sort  of  mesmeric  iniiuencc  he  reads 
her  heart,  and  sees  it  turn  towards  his 
brother ;  not  that  a  friendlv  word  to  him 
escapes  her  lips,  but  her  thoughts  follow  him ; 
this  her  husband  sees,  and  the  children,  too, 
divine  it.  They  cling  to  their  uncle,  and  the 
little  Aennchen  says  to  him  one  day,  "  Uncle, 
mamma  is  not  so  angry  with  you  as  she  used 
to  be ;  go  to  her,  and  beg  ])ardon,  and  say 
you  will  be  good,  and  she  will  give  you  sugar." 
But  Christine  had  learnt  to  know  her  own 
heart,  and  her  sense  of  duty  to  her  husband 
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made  her  even  colder  in  her  manner  to  Apol- 
lonius,  tlinn  when  slie  lind  hcen  really  indif- 
ferent to  him.  The  family  life  hecomes  dailv 
heavier  and  heavier.  Fritz  forces  his  wife 
into  gayety,  and  at  liome  he  strikes  her,  he 
strikes  the  children.  Apollonius  goes  on  his 
work,  and  never  dreams  that  he  is  the  shadow 
in  the  house,  the  skeleton  on  the  threshold. 
A  feeling  of  deep  compassion  has  replaced  the 
indifference  which  Christine's  coldness  had 
produced.  lie  sees  in  her  a  patient,  suffering 
woman,  and  a  loving  mother.  That  he  has 
ever  heen,  and  still  is  dear  to  her,  never 
crosses  his  mind  ;  but  thoughts  of  her  and  of 
her  children  follow  liim  to  his  daily  task. 
And  wlien  Fritz's  intcmj;erance  lias  brought 
ruin  on  the  family,  he  cheerfully  takes  the 
debts  u))on  himself,  and  undertakes  the  su])- 
port  of  the  whole  household.  He  does  not 
himself  know  how  happy  it  makes  him  to 
work  for  Ciirisline.  When  Apollonius  is  at 
home,  Fritz  is  close  beside  him,  but  when  he 
is  safe  away  at  his  giddy  trade,  Fritz  betakes 
himself  to  taverns  to  cut  jokes  with  his  boon 
com])anions,  about  his  brother,  and  his  want 
of  skill,  and  bow  he  Fritz  had  to  Qo  every 
thing,  to  plan  every  thing.  No  one  believed 
him;  but  by  dint  of  telling  it  often  he  be- 
lieved himself.  1  Te  v.as  a  merry  fellow, Fritz ! 
The  quarrel  between  the  jjarents  affects  the 
children,  and  the  little  Aennchen  droops. 
'  One  evening  she  was  very  ill,  and  Apollonius 
came  just  in  time  to  bring  a  doctor  and  medi- 
cines for  the  sick  child,  and  to  speak  some 
words  of  strength  to  the  mother;  as  he  left 
the  room  Fritz  entered  from  his  night's  ca- 
rousal. The  sight  of  his  brother  in  that  room 
prevented  him  from  being  able  to  sec  that  his 
child  is  really  sick.  Christine's  heart  is  soft- 
ened  towards  her  husband,  she  hears  him 
enter  the  room,  and  sit  down  by  the  window ; 
speaking  to  her  child,  she  makes  a  tender  ap- 
peal to  him.  She  does  not  know  that  he  is 
boiliu":  with  raj^e,  and  only  restrained  bv  the 
presence  of  the  old  Valentin  from  breaking 
out.  The  servant  left  the  room,  and  he  stag- 
gered up  to  the  little  bed,  and  struck  the 
mother  in  presence  of  her  dying  child.  All 
that  night  in  his  drunken  sleep,  he  is  haunted 
by  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  before  he  is 
really  awake  a  strong  feeling  of  horror  is  on 
him,  and  he  hears  su])pressed  voices  of  weep- 
ing, and  rises,  and  sees  lying  before  him  clad 
in  white,  and  crowned  with  flowers,  the  cori)se 
of  his  little  Aennchen. 


"  Last  night  she  ]iad  longed  for  him  to 
s])eak,  now  lie  spoke  to  her.  *  Give  me  your 
hand,  Christine,'  said  he.  She  drew  her  hand 
convulsively  back,  as  if  lie  had  olrcndy  touched 
it.  '  I  have  sinned,'  he  Raid ;  *  I  own  it,  I  lee 
it,  I  will  do  so  no  more.'  *  The  child  is  dead,' 
said  she  in  a  hollow  tone.  '  Leave  me  not  in 
my  misery  without  ho])e.  If  I  nm  to  be  re- 
formed, it  can  only  be  now,  if  you  will  hold 
out  your  hand  and  raise  me,'  said  the  man. 
She  looked  at  the  child,  and  not  at  him. 
*  The  child  is  dead,'  she  repeated.  Was  it 
that  she  was  indifferent  as  to  his  fate,  he  could 
not  bring  the  child  to  life  by  his  repentance? 
or  was  it  that  she  heard  him  not,  and  spoke 
to  herself?  The  man  rallied  himself  hastily, 
and  grasped  her  hand  with  ])assionate  eoM^ 
tion,  and  held  it  firm.  <  Ciiristine,'  he  said 
convulsively, '  here  I  lie  like  n  worm.  Do  not 
trample  me  mider  your  feet;  do  noL  For 
heaven's  sake,  have  compassion  on  me!  I 
shall  never  forget  that  I  have  lain  in  the  dnt 
before  you;  think  of  that!  Oh.  think!  YoB 
have  me  now  in  your  hands.  You  can  make 
of  me  what  you  will.  I  make  you  res]x>n&ible. 
I  take  heaven  to  witness  yours  is  the  guilt  of 
what  may  ha])|)en  now.'  At  last  she  vruBff 
away  her  hand;  while  he  had  held  it  she  hid 
shrunk  with  a  loathing  shudder  from  hiffl. 
'  I'he  child  is  dead,*  she  said.  He  understood 
her ;  she  meant.  Between  me  and  the  mi^ 
derer  of  my  child,  there  can  be  nothing  nUMfl 
in  common,  neither  on  earth  nor  in  heaven! 

'*  lie  rose.  One  word  of  forgiveness  migkl 
have  saved  him  then.  Perhaps!  Wb 
knows  ?  " 

Apollonius  goes  on  with  his  \rork;  ka 
brother's  affairs  go  to  ruin,  he  takes  thedcUi 
on  himself,  and  supports  the  family;  hot 
Christine  and  he  are  as  much  strangers  M 
ever.  Though  *'  she  hates  him,"  he  will  wok 
for  her  and  for  his  brother's  children ;  and 
she  goes  about  with  despair  in  her  heart 
And  Fritz?  the  spirit  of  Cain  becomes  daily 
stronger  in  him ;  finally,  he  can  combat  with 
his  feelings  no  longer,  he  seizes  a  chisel,  and 
cuts  once  or  twice  half  through  the  rope  by 
which  were  sus])ended  the  frail  boards  OB 
which  Apollonius  was  wpnt  to  sit,  when,  hang^ 
ing  between  heaven  and  earth,  he  went  on 
with  his  work  on  .the  church  tower,  and  by 
which  he  could  swing  himself  like  a  bird  near 
all  the  curious  carvings.  The  next  day  Apot 
lonius  set  out  at  the  dawn  for  Brambach,  a 
neighboring  village,  where  he  wai  to  work. 
Part  of  the  injured  ro])e  was  left,  and  the  old 
servant  ^tccts  the  criminal.  Christine  also 
at  once  perceives  the  fulfjlmcnt  of  her  hu^ 
band's  tlireats,  and  takes  the  whole  blame 
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herself.  She  is  almost  frantic,  nnd  vrishes  to 
give  herself  up  to  the  hnnds  of  justice  ;  death 
would  l>e  welcome  rather  than  such  miserv. 

m 

The  day  was  already  far  spent,  the  deed  al- 
ready ])robal)ly  occomj)lislied.  Fritz  was  at 
work  in  ihe  churcli  of  St.  George,  and  Valen- 
tin in  despair  goes  to  the  old  man  his  master, 
and  tells  him  all. 

The  old  mon  was  sitting  in  his  room ;  the 
friendly  inquiries  for  his  health,  which  greeted 
him  in  the  garden,  had  driven  him  to  seek 
this  further  seclusion  from  human  sympathy. 
He  knew  more  of  what  passed  within  the 
house  than  they  imagined ;  and  his  brain  is 
over  active  where  the  family  honor  is  con- 
cemed.  If  it  is  preserved  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  all  human  feelings  are  as  nothing  to 
him.  Ho  forms  a  sudden  resolve  worthy  of  a 
Roman,  and  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  old 
heathens ;  he  ari.se?,  and  he  who  for  years 
had  not  quitted  his  garden,  commands  them 
to  lead  him  to  the  church  tower.  But 
Valentin  must  not  come,  he  must  remain  with 
Christine,  ho  must  force  her  to  control  her- 
■elfy  he  must  see  that  no  one  is  a  witness  to 
her  emotion,  that  her  woman's  tongue  does 
not  betray  her  husband's  guilt.  At  this 
moment  an  a])prentice  from  the  smith's  en- 
ters; he  brings  the  garland,  which  with  music 
and  festivity  was  to  be  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  nearly  completed  tower.  The  blind 
man  turns  to  him,  and  to  the  usual  inquiry 
gives' his  reply:  "I  have  somewhat  weak 
eyes,  but  it  does  not  much  matter."  Had 
another  blind,  man  spoken  so,  the  lad  would 
have  smiled,  but  there  was  something  about 
old  Nctteumait-r,  which  overawed  all  who 
came  near.  "  Have  vou  time  to  j^ive  me  vour 
arm,"  he  said,  "  as  far  as  the  church  of  St. 
George  ?  I  wish  to  speak  to  my  eldest  son, 
who  is  working  there  about  the  repairs,"  and 
they  went  forth  together.  No  doubt  it  was 
about  a  repair  that  he  wished  to  speak;  but 
not  the  repair  of  the  church  roof,  though  that 
was  the  spot,  and  the  only  spot,  where  the 
words  could  be  Kjmken.  As  they  went  their 
way,  the  quick  ear  of  the  blind  man  discerned 
a  something  unusual  in  the  streets,  a  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  a  gathering  together  of  people,  nnd 
now  and  then  an  exclamation,  such  as,  '*  Have 
you  heard?  When  did  it  happen?"  .  .  . 
Herr  Xettenmaier  did  not  require  to  ai«k 
what  had  happened — he  knew  it  as  well  as  if 
he  had  been  told ;  but  he  made  no  remark. 
The  lad  asked  a  passer-by  whut  it  was.    *'  A 


report  has  come  that  a  slater  has  fallen  from 
a  scaffolding  at  Brambach,  and  been  killed,'' 
was  the  reply  ;  '*  the  rope  broke,  but  nothing 
more  is  known."  Old  Netlenmaier  felt  the 
arm  of  the  youth  tremble,  and  he  knew  that 
the  thought  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  iwas 
perha])S  leading  at  that  moment  the  fiither  of 
the  unfortunate  slater.  But  he  only  said,  <<It 
has  been  at  Jambach,  not  Brambach  ;  ])eople 
are  always  making  mistakes."  The  lad  did 
not  know  how  to  occount  for  the  old  man's 
com])Osure  j  yet  he  had  a  red  spot  on  each 
cheek,  and  went  muttering  to  himself  between 
his  teeth,  <'It  must  be!  it  must  be!"  So  the 
lad  led  him  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  to  the 
church  tower,  and  up  the  winding  stair  of  St. 
George's.  People  certainly  were  right  who 
said, "  Herr  Nettenmaier  was  a  peculiar  man." 

"As  the  old  man  was  led  up  the  winding 
steps,  Fritz,  his  son,  was  working  at  the 
church  roof;  higli  up  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Fritz  Nettenmaier  came  here  to  hide 
himself  from  the  eyes  of  men,  which  seemed 
to  glare  at  him ;  to  escape  in  bodily  labor 
from  his  one  thought;  but  he  brought  hell 
within  his  bosom :  and  as  he  worked  and 
Iciborcd,  the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow,  not  the 
warm  sweat  of  toil,  but  the  cold  dro])8  of 
anguish.  He  hammered  slate  u]ion  slate,  as 
if  the  safety  of  the  world  depended  on  his 
work.  But  In's  thoughts  were  not  with  his 
work,  they  were  full  of  confused  images  of 
falling  men,  and  broken  cords,  and  crowds  of 
ghastly  slaters,  gazing  at  some  horrid  sight. 
Sometimes  he  sto])s,  and  it  seems  to  him  as  if 
he  must  scream,  *To  Brambach  !  tell  him  not 
to  try  the  ladder,  tell  him  not  to  trust  the 
cords.'  And  then  he  thought  all  those  below, 
wlio  looked  like  a  multitude  of  ants,  turned 
and  mocked  him,  and  stared  at  him  in  horror 
and  disgust;  and  he  thought  he  heard  the 
feet  of  the  messenger  of  justice  on  the  stair; 
and,  perhaps,  it  was  already  too  late!  And 
then  he  clasped  his  hands  over  his  tools,  and 
vowed  if  his  brother  was  not  killed,  he  would 
become  a  better  man.  Alas !  his  repentance 
was  only  remorse.  He  hears  a  ste])  u{)on  the 
stair!  is  it  the  messenger  of  justice  come  for 
him  ?  No,  that  is  impossible,  he  has  told  no 
one,  and  *  who  dare  accuse  me  of  any  thing .p* 
he  says  to  himself  with  a  sort  of  glee;  when 
suddenlv  he  hears  a  voice  iihich  strikes  on  his 
lieart  like  an  iron  I)ammer ;  it  is  the  only 
voice  lie  never  could  have  exj)ected  to  hear 
there.  Will  it  ask  him,  *  Where  is  thy 
brother  Abel?'  No;  lie  thought,  *  He  has 
come  to  tell  me  my  brother  is  hurt ;  I  must 
work  no  more  on  this  day  of  misfortune. 
And  were  he  lb  ask,  is  not  the  answer  ready  ^ 
is  it  not  as  old  nearly  as  the  race  of  man : 
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"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"'  lie  remem- 
bers with  comfort  that  his  father  is  blind ;  he 
Avill  not  have  to  meet  his  eye.  He  thinks  of 
fliglit,  but  there  is  nowhere  to  go.  He  hears 
the  old  man  on  the  stair,  chatting  to  his  com- 
panion. *My  compliments  to  your  master/ 
ne  hears  him  say,  *  and  here  is  something  for 
yourself.'  Fritz  does  not  turn,  but  he  knows 
that  the  old  man  is  seated  on  the  flat  ledge 
of  the  outlet,  and  that  his  form  fills  the 
whole  entrance.  *Fine  weather,*  said  the 
old  man  cheerfully.  His  son  understands  his 
wish  to  know  if  they  are  alone.  *  Fine 
weather,*  repeats  the  old  man  j  but  no  one 
re]>]ie8,  and   Fritz  hammers   and   hammers. 

*  Fritz,*  cries  the  old  man;  he  repeats  it  twice, 
still  Fritz  hammers.  He  thinks  of  the  ques- 
tion, *  Cain,  where  art  thou?*   and  he  says, 

*  Here,  father,*  and  hammers  on.  *  That  slate 
is  film,'  said  the  old  man,  in  an  indifferent 
lone,  *  it  does  not  ring.'  *  Yes,'  said  Fritz,  his 
teeth  chattering,  '  it  will  let  in  no  water.' 
*They  are  better  ])laced,  and  deeper  set  than 
formerly,'  continued  the  old  man.  *  Are  you 
alone  ?'  a  '  yes'  dies  on  the  lips  of  the  culprit  j 
the  *  deeper  the  firmer,' says  he.  *l8  there 
no  other  scaffolding  near?*  *Xo!*  *  Come 
here,  then,  here  before  'me.'  *  What  shall  I 
do  ?*  *  Come  here  ;  what  must  be  said  must 
be  said  low.'  Fritz  Xettenmaier  stood  trem- 
bling before  his  father,  and  though  he  knew 
that  he  was  blind,  he  turned  to  avoid  his 
gaze.  The  old  man  struggled  with  his  emo- 
tion, but  no  trace  of  it  was  observable  on  his 
wrinkled  countenance,  only  his  long  silence 
and  his  deep-drawn  breath  denoted  the  com- 
bat. The  clock  ticked  slow  and  loud.  Fritz 
suffered  aphonies.  Had  his  father  discovered 
him?  AVhy  should  he  speak  low?  What 
would  he  do  next?  His  face  was  con- 
vulsed. The  old  man  kept  silent.  The 
sound  of  life  from  the  streets  below  came 
u])  more  faintly,  and  long  purple  shadows 
marked  the  hour  of  sunset;  its  last  rays 
touched  the  little  car  upon  which  Apollonius 
used  to  ascend  and  descend  to  his  work.  A 
long  lazy  flock  of  pigeons  passed,  heavy  with 
grain  from  the  cornfields.  It  was  an  evening 
lull  of  the  peace  of  (jod :  the  broad  green  fields 
below ;  and  above,  the  blue  heavens,  like  a 
crystal  cover  to  the  precious  earth.  The 
evening  air  brought  the  solemn  tones  of  a 
distant  bell,  softly  it  brought  them,  as  it 
kissed  the  roof.  Far  away  on  that  green 
rising  ground  lies  Hrambach.  It  must  be  the 
evening  bell  from  Rrambach.  The  heavens 
above,  the  earth  below,  are  full  of  repose ; 
the  very  air  brings  a  sense  of  rest,  of  peace. 
Only  on  that  spot,  in  mid-air,  on  the  church 
roof  of  St.  George,  there  is  no  touch  of  the 
Divine  influence.  A  father  and  a  son  are 
there;  one  filled  with  a  maffiacal  idea  of 
honor,  the  other  suffering  the  tortures  of  the 
damned. 
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"  At  last  the  silence  is  broken.     *  "\Miere  ii 
your  brother  ?* — the  expected  words.    •  I  know 
not ;  how  should  I  know  ?'    *  You  know  not.'' 
the  old  man  only  whispered,  but  every  word 
seemed  loud  as  thunder  to  his  unhapjiy  son. 
*I  will   tell  you,  then.      He   lies    dead  at 
Brambach.    The  rope  gave  way  above  him. 
You  cut  the  rope  yourself.     A  neighbor  saw 
you  do  it.    You   threatened  your  wife  ^"Od 
would  do  it.    The  whole  town  knows  it.    The 
first  who  comes  up  this  stair  will  be  the  mes- 
senger of  justice  for  you.'    Fritz  sunk  down, 
the  l)oards  cracked  under  him.     The  old  man 
listened.     If  the  miserable  man  were  to  fall 
over  the  edge  of  the  scaffolding  by  chanee! 
then  all  would  be  over!  what  had  to  be  done 
would  be  done !    A  lark  arose  from  a  neigh- 
boring garden,  and   poured   out   its  joyoos 
carol.    The  laborer  leant  upon  bis  spade/aDd 
listened  to  the  distant  song,  and  young  chil- 
dren tried  to  watch  the  flickering  speck  in  dbe 
sky,  from  whence  came  the  glorious  melodr. 
The  old  man  listened,  but  not  to  the  lari(,lt 
was  a  sliding  struggle  on  the  roof,  a  cry  of 
anguish  that  he  wished  to  hear." 

The  old  man  has  the  frantic  idea,  tiiat 
Fritz's  death  by  a])parent  accident  would  re- 
deem the  family  honor,  and  prevent  his  being 
known  as  his  brother's  murderer !  and  ht 
gives  him  the  choice  of  throwing  himself  Tot 
untarily  over,  or  he  himself  will  be  the  en- 
cutioner;  he  tells  him  that  a  slater  who  il 
killed  at  his  post,  leaves  behind  him  a  name 
as  honored  as  the  soldier  who  falls  on  tba 
battle-field.  He  tells  him  to  pray,  and  that 
he  will  count  fifleen,  and  that  if  lie  has  not 
thrown  himself  down  from  the  height  by  the 
time  he  has  done,  he,  the  powerful  old  man, 
will  grasp  him,  and  they  shall  go  down  tih 
get  her,  i:)  a  death-embrace;  and  then  j^eopla 
will  say,  he  died  assisting  his  father,  who  had 
missed  his  footing.  And  he  began  to  count, 
one,  two:  the  poor  wretch  cowered  before 
him,  but  he  knew  all  appeal  was  fruitless 
His  whole  life  ])as8ed  through  his  mind  in 
one  moment.  He  thought,  was  there  in  it 
any  action  to  which  he  might  appeal  as  a  plea 
for  mercy  at  the  Eternal  throne.  Alas,  not 
one!  The  ngony  of  his  feelings  overcame 
him,  and  he  fainted  before  the  fatal  numlier 
was  reached.  The  old  man  also  stopped,  not 
because  his  son  was  lying  senseless  before  him, 
but  because  his  quick  ear  detected  approaching 
footsteps;  and  a  workman  comes  up  with 
some  commonplace  message  from  Apolloniuai 
who  had  j-ist  returned  to  the  town,  and  did 
not  know  what  had  happened.  One  of  FnXA 
wicked  companions  had  stolen  the  inji 
rope,  and  had  fallen  a  Tictim. 


•*.  j.» 
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Christine,  meanwhile,  believes  ApoUonius  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  husband's  jealousy; 
and  her  despair  knows  no  bounds.  She  feels 
as  if  she  had  murdered  him  herself.  Valentin 
does  not  know  how  to  compose  her,  and  is 
thankful  when  she  found  relief  in  tears ;  he 
had  feared  for  her  reason,  and  was  thankful 
to  hear  her  sobs.  At  length  >6he  roused  her- 
aelf,  determined  to  go  forth,  and  face  all  that 
was  before  her.  She  opened  the  house  door, 
and  there  she  beheld  ApoUonius  approaching 
through  the  garden,  calm,  and  unconscious  of 
all  that  lias  happened.  With  a  wild  cry  of 
delight,  she  rushes  forward,  and  throws  her- 
self into  his  arms.  The  woman  who  hated 
him, and  whom  he  adored!  But  no,  she  does 
not  hate  him ;  and  in  all  the  tumults  of  her 
emotions,  she  pours  out,  amid  sobs,  and  tears, 
and  smiles,  and  caresses,  all  the  tragedy  of 
her  life  ;  how  she  had  loved,  and  given  him 
the  flower ;  how  Fritz,  at  the  ball,  had  told 
her  he  mocked  her,  and  boasted  of  the  flower 
to  his  cumpnnions ;  how  Fritz  had  robbed  her 
of  him ;  how  he  had  told  her  stories  against 
him,  and  she  had  began  to  hate  him  ;  and 
then,  how  she  had  found  all  his  letters  to  her 
in  the  desk,  which  Fritz  had  kept  from  her, 
and  the  withered  flower,  and  the  farewell  let- 
ter, and  she  had  read  them  over  and  over 
again.  And  Fritz  had  threatened  her  that  he 
vould  kill  him,  and  had  not  he  cut  the  rope ! 
and  had  not  a  report  come  that  he  was  dead ! 
and  was  he  really  alive !  and  was  she  alive ! 
and  was  she  speaking  to  him,  to  him,  the 
beloved  one,  thus !  what  happiness,  what 
bliss !  Poor  ApoUonius,  the  whole  history  of 
his  wrecked  happiness  disclosed  to  him  at 
once,  and  lying  within  his  grasp!  lie  gently 
laid  her  down.  lie  bent  over  her,  and  said, 
•*  Thou  art  my  own  good  sister.  Thou  art 
better  than  I  am.  And  over  us  and  thy  hus- 
band is  God.  Go  now,  my  sister,  dear  and 
good  sister : "  and  he  led  her  by  the  hand  to 
the  house,  and  Fritz  stood  at  a  distance,  and 
saw  them. 

We  cannot  prolong  our  story,  but  must 
hurry  to  the  end.  The  old  man  orders  Fritz 
to  prepare  for  an  immediate  journey  to  Amer- 
ica, lie  is  to  go,  and  to  go  alone.  The 
heavy  weight  that  lies  on  the  family  hearth 
that  evening,  is  drawn  with  great  power. 
There  is  no  confession,  no  explanation — every 
one  knows  too  much,  and  divines  more. 
ApoUonius  reads  the  workmen's  ledger  to  the 
old  man ;  but  it  is  a  Aechanical  operation,  his 
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mind  does  not  follow  the  calculations :  he  can 
hardly  refrain  himself  from  uttering  the  fa- 
miliar names.  The  old  man  is  not  listening, 
he  is  trying  to  decide  how  much  ApoUonius 
knows  of  the  truth  ;  to  think  if  it  is  po.ssible 
that  the  injured  rope  can  be  traced  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  so  the  family  wholly  dishon- 
ored. The  unhappy  Fritz  roams  about,  living 
througli  his  whole  past  life  in  that  parting 
hour.  "  None  are  all  evil,"  and  but  for  the 
one  corroding  passion  to  which  he  had  yielded 
up  his  soul,  he  might  have  been  a  good-natured 
commonplace  sort  of  fellow  enough.  Miser- 
able and  weak  and  wicked  as  he  is,  the 
agony  of  that  night  excites  our  pity. 

"  He  wandered  restlessly  up  and  down, 
from  the  house  to  the  workshed,  and  from 
the  workshed  to  the  house ;  now  with  clenched 
fists  and  teeth  close  set,  then  again  stealing 
along  like  a  criminal.  AVild  and  tumultuous 
thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind ;  at  one 
moment  a  falling  leaf  made  him  start,  then  the 
next  instant  he  drew  himself  up  proudly,  de- 
termined to  remain  come  what  mav,  to  dare 
and  to  confront  all ;  and  not  to  leave  his 
brother  triumphant.  As  he  made  this  resolve, 
the  old  man's  threats  seemed  to  sound  in  his 
ear  the  words  of  the  accuser ;  and  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  rustling  of  chnins,  to  draw  his 
breath  heavily  within  the  damp  walls  of  a 
prison ;  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  passion- 
ately to  burst  his  bonds,  to  gain  one  gwp  of 
fresh  air.  The  vision  passed,  and  hp,  realized 
the  whole  misery  of  his  position.  Golden 
memories  of  the  past  then  arose  before  him. 
Here  lie  had  played  as  an  innocent  child — 
peoj)le  loved  him  then — and  here  the  soft 
tender  voice  of  his  mother  had  called  him 
from  his  play.  No  one  loved  him  now;  could 
he  but  feel  that  one  human  heart  regretted 
his  departure,  ho  would  go  and  would  try  to 
become  another  and  a  better  man.  He 
remembers  his  little,  loving,  tender  Acnnchen, 
and  now  he  understands  the  depth  of  lior  love, 
which  he  had  rHccted ;  now,  had  she  been 
spared,  she  would  have  been  a  niiiii^^tering 
angel  to  him,  but  she  is  dead,  find  through 
his  means.  Sorrow  for  the  lost  child  for  a 
moment  makes  him  forget  his  ]>resent  woe. 
His  heart  yearns  for  a  word  of  love,  and  his 
arms  open  that  he  may  clasj)  to  his  heart 
some  one  thing  that  he  can  call  his  own.  He 
rises  and  enters  the  house,  and  taking  a  night- 
light  with  a  shade,  he  goes  to  find  his  chil- 
dren :  Anne  is  gone,  but  there  are  others  left. 
Beside  the  first  little  bed  he  knelt  down,  and 
in  unwonted  tones  of  tenderness  he  whispers 
the  name  of  his  first-born—'  Fritz!*  He  will 
embrace  his  chHdren.  he  will  receive  their 
caresses — and  he  will  go,  he  will  go  and  be- 
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comp  nr.othrr  nnd  a  hotter  man.  The  little  knows  the  garland  was  not  completely  fsRlened 
one  nwiikcs.  lie  thiiikK  that  his  motlier  bad  on  the  tower,  and  sonie  of  the  wuod-work  was 
callid  him,  and  awakoR  smilinp,— and  is  ler-  i,jft  uncovered,  but  he  does  not  even  i]iink  of 
rifled.  At  \\w  man  who  is  I>e8ide  his  bed  he  retumini?  to  examine  it.  Besides  ibis  pbytical 
,s  terrfird.  It  is  no  .tranj,^er  it  is  only  "  too  ^^^^^^  ,^^  balanceof  his  mind  is  unhhiged; 
Avell-Kr.own  hjcc;  iL  IS  not  he  who  had  Kooftcn  I       ,,         „.      ,  ,       ,  .  i 

looked  at  him  in  a  ni-e?  is  it  not  he  from  ""^^  ^'^  ""ff^"-'  ^'•»'"  the  deepest  despondency, 
whom  the  moihor  had  often  sheltered  him,  .^''>»i8t»nt'''s  passionate  disclosure  bad  raited 
and  had  Fhut  him  out  of  the  room  that  he  j the  wildest,  most  tumuhuous  wishes;  from 
mi^ht  not  see  whnt  that  man  did  to  her?  that  moment  he  avoided  her  presence.  His 
But  he  hnd  stood  trembling  behind  the  door,  brother's  death  now  left  her  free,  nnd  his 
and  hod  listened,  and  had  clenched  his  little  j^^]^^^^  ^ftp^  a  time,  openlv  expressed  n  wish 
band  m   imj.ottMjt  rnge      The  child  had  not   j,,^^  ,,^  ^,,^^,j  ,,^^ /  But  no  one  knew 

learnt'd  to   lovo  iism ;  «>h,  no.     *l'ritz,  wins-    ,  r  i  .1    .   i    .1    i    i  i  *  1 

percd  the  lather,  tc.derlv,  'I  am  going  awav,  ^'^'''  «^\^"*  \*»"^  «^^"^j»  ^'f  ^^«"  '  <"^"  ^''"^ 
and  I  am  not  comin;,'  back  again  ;  but  I  will  l»«*  ^^0"^'^  that  maniac  face  liaunted  him,  and 
think  of  you  dny  and  night;  and  I  will  send  l»c  felt  the  gripe  on  his  throat.  Xo  doubt  it 
you  beautiful  ;ipp!es  and  picture-books.'  *  I  was  but  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  that 
(lon't  wnni  them,'  cried  the  child,  half  afraid,  he  had  freed  himself  from  his  hold;  still  that 
*  Uncle  Lonius  gives  me  apples  nnd  I  don't '  ^l^,ll^  ],eavy  sound  was  ever  in  his  cars,  and  h« 
want  yours.  'Do  vou,  too,  not  love  me,' said  f.^,^  ^,,^^  ,,j^  j^^^^^  ^^^  „^^  ^j^^„  ^^^^  ^ 
the  fallur  m  fiillenng  tones,  and  turning  to  " ,      .1     ,    1 1      1      it       •  w  1  .  j  •  • 

the  second  Utile  bed.  The  little  George  . '^^"^'^*-*^" «  *^^^^^-  "e  might  have  married  hil 
Bi)rung  into  his  hrotiicr's  bed ;  there  the  chil-  »>rother's  widow,  but  not  the  widow  of  Frit! 
dren  clur.g  to  each  other;  and  the  little  one  ■  Xeltenmaier.  The  struggle  after  pence  in  tht 
gaining  coun^ge  looked  up  with  his  kirge,  good  man's  mind  was  long,  but  at  length  sue* 
childish  eyes  juid  said.  *  I  love  mamma,  and  I  cessful ;  dnily  labor,  daily  dutv,  in  time  niaa- 
love  I'ljclc  J'7ji"^:  1  tl""'t  love  you;  go  away,  ters  evil  thoughts.  ApoUonius  had  hitherto 
or  I  will  teh  Lncle  Lonius.  |  ^^^^  ,,j,  ^^.^^   .,,  ^^^j^^  Bimplicity.  now  a  TcQ 

We  shall  not  follow  the  horrors  of  that  has  been  raised  from  liis  eves;  be  sees  thiC 
night.  ?xext  morning  ApoUonius  had  to  ])lace  he,  loo,  has  corruption  within,  and  he  hailv 
the  leaden  garland  on  the  summit  of  the  !  be  ])urified  in  the  fire  of  inward  strife.  In  M 
church  tower,  jind  so  complete  his  task.  AH  active  and  useful  life,  supporting  bis  bKad 
morning  he  woikcd  hard,  and  remained  during  father,  and  Christine  and  her  children,  hefindl 
the  dinner  hour  when  the  other  workmen  strength.  At  his  father's  urgent  request  hi 
were  gone.  All  at  once  he  felt  himself  seized  hegan  to  think  of  marrying  Christine,  bot 
from  behind,  and  turning  he  beholds  his  .  peace  only  comes  when  he  has  determined  to 
brother's  face,  tlie  face  of  a  maniac,  glaring  at  give  her  uj),  and  to  relinquish  the  defiireof 
him.  There  i<  a  struggle  for  life.  In  his  last .  his  heart.  As  long  as  that  giddy  horror 
extreiiiity  Apojionliis  springs  across  a  chasm  !  haunts  him,  he  feels  himself  under  a  curse, 
and  reaches  lirni  r<»oting  ;  but,  in  his  doing  j  And  the  prayer  of  his  heart  is  that  he  may  be 
so,  his  brnther  loses  balance,  and  a  dull ;  relieved  from  it;  and  that  his  ] inn d  may  be 
heavy  sound  o\'  Kf»mething  falling  against  the  [  found  worthy  to  work  out  some  good  still  fcr 
stones,  tells  Aiioiloniiis  that  his   enemv,  his  ,  his  fellow-townsmen.     Uis   earnest  desire  it 

«  I 

brother,  is  lying  a  shajjeless.  crushed  mass  on  '  granted.  AVe  have  no  space  for  the  graphil 
the  cold  e:ir!h  below.     At  this  moment  the   descrij)tion  of  a  winter  thunder-storm  ;   but 

we  must  give  some  extracts.  The  whole 
population  of  the  j)lace  has  been  roused  at 
night  by  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  wind, 
snow,  thunder,  and  lightning  pouring  out  their 
fury  together. 

"The  square  before  St.  George's  Church 
was  full  of  people, 'gazing  anxiou*(ly  at  the 
tower  roof.  The  grand  old  building  tlood 
like  a  rock,  amid  the  conflict  of  elements 
which  raged  around  it ;  light  and  darkness 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  Now  surrounded 
by  a  thousand  flaming  y-ms,  until  it  seema  to 
glow  with  their  heat ;  liieu  invisible  for  1 


ch^ck  of  St.  George's  Church  struck  two. 

From  tlwit  diei-.dful  hour  ApoUonius  was 
smitten  with  giddiness;  he  could  no  longer 
ascend  a  1. drier;  hut  his  trade  lias  been  so  in- 
creast  <|  i!::.t  it  does  not  require  his  personal 
labor;  he  c<»n(lijf-:s  a  large  correspondence, 
and  hiisies  hi:n^e!f  among  books.  But  he 
cannot  l.eai'  tiic  clock  strike  two  without  a 
shudder;  the  sound  wakens  him  in  the  midst 
of  sluniLei*.  He  cannot  think  of  standing  on 
a  height  wiihciut  being  filled  with  indescriba- 
ble emotions  of  confusion  and  horror.    lie 
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noent  under  niglit's  dark  mnntle.  Each  flnsh 
disclosed  a  muiiitude  of  white  faces  gazing 
upwardK,  and  lost  in  the  next  moment's  gloom. 
And  llio  storm  liowlcd  and  swept  every  thing 
before  it;  and  as  the  falling  snow  reflected 
the  h'glitning,  it  seemed  like  a  shower  of  fire. 
And  like  the  ap))caring  and  disa])pearing  of 
the  people,  so  was  their  confused  P])eech. 
Some  ciied  one  thing,  some  another  :  certain 
it  was  that  were  the  church  set  fire  to,  nought 
could  save  the  town/' 

The  tower  is  struck  hy  lightning,  and  a 
general  cry  arises  for  Xettenmaier. 

**  *  Wliere  has  it  struck  ?*  cried  Apolloraus, 
who  came  up  at  that  moment.  ,<  On  the 
Bramhach  side,'  cried  one.  Apollonius  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  strode  up  the 
Stair.  The  watchers  in  the  tower  could  give 
him  no  information.  It  liad  not  really  heen 
Struck,  they  said,  and  they  were  gathering 
their  things  to;rether  in  ])ale  haste  to  leave ; 
only  one  of  lliem  could  answer  a  question. 
Apollonius  seized  a  lantern,  and  hurried  to 
the  roof;  the  hidder  no  longer  tremhled  under 
his  foot,  hut  excitement  j)revented  his  remark- 
ing It.  Tiiere  also  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
lightning,  nor  even  the  smell  of  sulpher.  He 
turned  to  call  his  companions  to  come  up,  and 
at  that  moment  a  blue  flame  filled  every 
comer  of  the  old  tower,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant a  ])eal  of  awful  thunder  rent  the  air. 
Apollonius  felt  as  if  struck  dumb,  and  clung 
to  the  railing;  next  instant  a  sutfocalhig 
cloud  of  smoke  juose;  he  rushed  to  liie  near- 
est loop-hwlc  for  i\h',  and  then  cried  to  his 
companions  to  follow  him.'' 

To  reach  the  jwint  of  danger,  he  is  obliged 
to  go  to  the  >ery  spot  where  his  brother  per- 
ished. He  is  al>i«;  to  go  to  that  fatal  place, 
and  to  thrust  his  huKIcr  out  where  there  was 
no  RcafToidiug  to  support,  and  to  hook  it  on 
the  projecting  slnles,  a  i)rcy  to  the  wild  sport 
of  the  wind.  II;in;;ing  on  by  this  frail  hold, 
he  crawled  lil.e  a  i!y  up  the  wall  to  the  roof, 
trhcrc  the  fire  raged.  During  this  perilous 
attempt  the  church  of  St.  George  struck  two, 
and  he  ])!;iuted  his  foot  firmly  on  the  htu-ning 
raflers:  his  hanci  st(>a(ly,  his  head  clear,  amid 
the  war  and  conl'u.sion  (»f  (he  elements.  Now, 
God  be  ]}raUi.-d  !  the  cur.se  has  been  taken  off 
him.  Let  us  j;!ve  in  the  author's  words  the 
feelings  of  liie  ;  jjeclaLois  : — 

"The  crowil  brlow  kept  crying,  'Where I 
where"  a;  liie  i..;iiiii!ng  struck  a  secon<l  time. 
There  w.js  a  lijoin'.'ut's  silence.  '(Jod  be 
praised!  it  Ikss  not  '.iiuck,' cried  one.  *  Xo, 
no!  it  burijs  this  lirn:';  may  the  JiOrd  have 
mercy  upon  us!'  cried  anoliier.  When  the 
lightning  cea^td  for  a  moment,  small  tongues 
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of  flame  were  to  bo  seen  under  the  slates. 
The  storm  howled,  the  wind  blew  everywhere, 
and  then  ceased  to  recommence  with  double 
fury.  The  flames  increased  slowly.  IJut  fast 
went  the  cry  of  fire  through  the  town.  Every 
one  was  riveted  on  the  one  small  spot. 
'Help,  help!  it  is  still  possible  to  extinguish 
it.*  And  again  the  cry,  *  Xettenmaier!  where 
is  Nettenmaier  ?'  rose  above  the  storm.  A 
voice  said,  *  He  is  in  the  lower,'  and  people 
felt  comforted.  Few  knew  him,  especially  of 
they  who  called  loude.^jt.  It  was  a  moment  of 
utter  helplessness,  and  the  multitude  called 
out  his  name  as  one  mun.  Some  thought 
they  showed  their  courage  hy  even  speaking 
of  help  in  such  a  case.  Others  only  thought 
to  pass  the  anxious  moment.  '  What  will  he 
do?'  cried  one.  *  Help  us!  rescue  us!'  said 
another.  'Yes!  if  he  had  wings;  but,  in  this 
wind,  no  one  dare  Irv  it.'  *  Xettenmaier  will.* 
But  the  last  speaker  had  as  little  hoj)e  that  it 
was  possible  as  the  first.  The  conviction  that 
the  flame  might  he  exiingui>hed  if  it  could  he 
reached,  made  the  universal  feeling  far  more 
painful  than  the  dull  sense  of  resignation 
which  inevitable  necessity  compels.  When 
the  little  door  in  the  wall  0])ened,  and  a  lad- 
der was  visible,  and  it  became  certain  some 
one  was  to  try  the  daring  deed,  it  seemed  as 
if  a  second  thunderbolt  had  fallen.  And  the 
ladder  hung  by  the  hooks,  and  vibrated  to  and 
fro;  and  the  man  clung  to  it  amid  blinking 
snow,  and  begirt  by  flames.  He  clung  to  it; 
he  climbed  it :  a  ladder,  as  it  were,  mnde  of 
splinters  of  wood,  and  swaying  over  the  abyss 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  I  Kvery  pulse 
stood  still.  A  hundred  ditierent  faces  gazed 
with  the  same  expression  at  the  man  above. 
They  hardly  trusted  their  eyes.  It  was  like  a 
dream,  and  yet  true.  Xo  one  quite  believed 
what  he  saw  ;  \vi  each  one  felt  that  he  him- 
self  was  on  the  huMcr,  swaying  nbout  with 
every  blast  of  the  storm,  :iniid  thunder  and 
lii;htnhig,  high  uj) '  bet  ween  heaven  anu  earth.' 
They  stood  on  the  firm  groniul,  and  gazed; 
and  yet,  should  the  man  fall  I  it  would  be  to 
each  as  if  he  him>eif  fril.  Kachman  grasped 
involuntariiy  his  hands,  his  stick,  or  something 
as  if  to  save  themselves  from  danger.  So 
they  stood  it  seemed  a  lifetime,  and  \et  it  was 
but  a  few  moment <.  They  forgot  the  fate 
which  threatened  the  town  and  themselves  in 
the  i)eril  of  the  mnn  ai'ove,  whov  danger 
seemed  their  own.  They  saw  the  flames  ex- 
tinguished, the  danger  to  the  town  averted; 
they  knew  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  dream,  when  one 
knows  one  is  dre:uning ;  it  was  n  thought 
without  livinjj  realitv.  Onlv  after  the  man 
had  cre))t  down  the  hdder,  and  vani>hed  at 
the  little  door,  and  i)ulied  iii  the  ladder  after 
him,  and  as  they  ceased  to  cla^jp  their  hands 
tight,  and  relaxed  their  grasp  of  vhat  was 
nearest  to  them,  only  then  admiration  took 
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the  place  of  anxiety,  and  the  exulting  cry, 
*  Oh  1  the  brave  man!'  rose,  instead  of  the  tor- 
turing: words,  '  He  is  lost !'  An  old  man's 
trembling  voice  began  to  sing : — 

"  *  Now  thank  the  Lord  our  God/ 

and  as  the  old  man  reached  the  line, 

*'  *  For  He  hath  rescued  us,' 

then,  first,  each  one  felt  fully  what  had  been 
saved.  Then  men  who  were  utter  strangers 
embraced  each  other,  and  friend  grasped 
friend.  Every  one  joined  in  the  hymn,  and 
the  voice  of  thanksgiving  arose  from  the  whole 
town,  from  the  streets  and  from  the  market- 
place, where  men  had  stood  and  trembled, 
and  it  reached  the  innermost  chambers  of  the 
houses,  and  rose  from  the  liouse-tops.  The 
sick  heard  it  on  their  lonely  bed,  the  aged  in 
the  chair  where  weakness  chained  them  ;  they, 
too,  joined  the  song  of  praise,  and  children's 
young  voices  joined  in  the  jubilee,  who  neither 
knew  what  the  danger  had  been,  nor  who  it 

was  who  had  so  daringly  averted  iL 

•  «  » '  •  • 

"  And  now  the  reader  knows  all  the  history 
of  the  old  man,  whom  we  left,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  listening  to  the  Sabbath 


bells  from  his  garden  bower.  That  peaeefiil 
bower,  round  it  the  roses  blossom,  and  their 
perfume  fills  the  air.  One  can  hear  the  horn 
of  the  bee,  and  the  sound  of  insect  life. 
Christine  goes  through  the  garden,  she  sh^ei 
the  bean  blossom,  and  she  gathers  the  dai^ 
beet-root  leaves.  It  is  summer-time ;  her  son 
has  brought  home  his  wife ;  there  is  joy  and 
young  voices  in  the  house.  Warm  drops  of 
rain  are  falling,  the  rich  verdure  drinks  them 
eagerly,  and  all  speaks  of  peace.  What  men 
call  happiness  or  unliapp.ness  is  but  the  eir* 
cumstance  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  raw 
stuff,  the  material,  as  it  were,  out  of  whidi 
they  have  to  hew  their  lives.  Heaven  does 
not  send,  happiness,  it  sends  men  the  power 
to  form  it  within  their  own  hearts.  Mn 
ought  not  so  much  to  strive  to  reach  heavnii 
as  to  bring  heaven  down  to  dwell  with  him. 
He  who  has  not  happiness  within  himselC 
alas !  seeks  it  in  vain  elsewhere.  Let  frith 
and  conscience  guide  your  steps.  Turn  not 
from  the  world  as  it  is,  listen  to  the  inward 
voice,  and  seek  to  walk  uprightly  yourself  in 
it,  then  all  will  be  right  within,  and  in  thii 
sense  your  walk  will  be 

"  BLT^VEEN  HEA^TX  AXD  EABTD," 


In  furtherance  of  tlic  efforts  whicli  arc  now 
being  nmdc  to  romler  the  lan^un^os  of  India 
more  familiar  to  KiiL^lisltmcMi  rcsi(l<?nt  in  that 
country,  and  also  to  Kuj^^lishnien  in  j;eneral, 
with  a  view  to  rcmkr  tlie  acquisition  of  those 
languajres  more  easy,  Messrs.  i^ongmans  &  Co. 
have  eoiinnen<'C(l  the  ]>uhiieation  of  a  series  of 
works  ]»nnted  in  tho  Kunian  type  instead  of  in 
the  difliciilt  native  eliaraetors.  "  An  easy  Intro- 
duction to  ,tho  Study  of  Hindustani,  aceom- 
panied  hv  a  full  Svntsix,   Selections  in  Hindus- 

Mm  • 

tani.  Vo(:al)ulary,  and  l)ialojrnes,"l)v  Professors 
^lonier  Williams  and  Cotton  Alather,  is  now 
pul'lished.  Tho  works  in  preparation  com]>rise 
**  litt^rh  o  rJahiir,  or  the  Garden  and  the  Spriujr," 
the  .standard  Hindusiani  class-book,  carefully 
revised,  with  prefate  and  notes,  hv  Professor 
Monier  \Villiam< ;  the  "  J^ti'irh  o  IJahar,"  literally 
translated  into  Kii;:li<li,  \viili  ])refaee  and  notes, 
hv  Kdwurd  B.  Ka^twick.  J'.K.S.,  late  Professor 
of  Himlustani  and  <»tlier  Oriental  lan^ua;res  at 
Hailevhurv  Collein* ;  a  "  Ilindiistanf  and  Enir- 
lish  Clavis  to  the  Xew  Testament  and  J*salms," 
hy  Pn)t'es>or  Coit««n  blather  ;  the  "  Prcm  Sugar, 


or  Ocean  of  Love,"  the  history  of  Krishna  ii 
Hindi,  being  a  translation  into  that  langusMSf 
part  of  the  "  Bhagavat  Parana,"  and  coh^IsiA 
a  model  of  correct  Hindi ;  the  "  l*rcm  S^gV,' 
translated  into  English,  with  chapter  heaSiM 
and  notes,  by  Professor  Kastwick,  F.R.S.Tv 
''  Gulistan,  urKoso  Garden,"  hy  Shaikh  Sail,! 
book  of  anc<;dotcs  and  poetry  written  intIN 
thirteenth  century ;  the  *'  Gull's  tun,"  transisted 


into  English  i)rose  and  verse,  by  Professor  £■ 
wick,  IT.H.S. ;  and  a  **  History  of  the  Appha* 
tion  of  the  Roman  Alphal)et  to  the  Langnsgei 

-LUerury  G^ 


of  India,"  in  a  series  of  letters  and  papers  Gdittd 
bv  Professor  Monier   Williams. — LUerar 


ztttn. 


Mr.  James   Caird,  M.P.,  tho  wcU-knom 
Tiims  commissioner,  Author  of  "  English  Agri" 


culture,"  "  Letters  on  tho  Corn  Crops,"  "  Hig^ 
Farming,"  etc.,  has  written  n  new  work  oo 
"Prairie  Farming  in  America,  with  Notes  bf 
the  way  on  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  ths 
Autunm  of  1S58.''  It  forms  a  volume  in  small 
octavo,  and  will  be  published  early  in  March. 


Kane's  wanderings. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
KANE'S   WAN15EKINGS   AMONGST  THE 
INDIAN'S   01'    NOKTII  AMERICA.* 

Mr.  Paul  Kane  is  a  Canadian  artist  who 
has  studied  in  Europe,  and  who  on  his  return 
to  Canada  some  fourteen  years  ago,  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  **  painting  a  series 
of  pictures  illustrative  of  tlie  North  American 
Indians  and  scenery.**  With  the  aid  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, — in 
those  days  readily  enough  granted  whatever 
may  be  the  case  now, — Mr.  Kane  traversed 
their  line  of  posts,  which,  commencing  at  the 
Saiilt  St.  Marie,  or  more  strictly  a  little  west- 
ward of  Lake  Superior,  continues  at  intervals 
across  the  Rocky  ^fountains  to  Fort  Van- 
couver on  the  Columbia,  not  far  from  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Pacific.  These  journeys, 
mainly  to  distribute  necessary  commodities 
and  transport  furs,  though  made  regularly 
are  made  but  schlom  ;  and  from  the  manner 
of  travelling  halts  often  take  place.  Hence 
Mr.  Kane  passed  more  than  six  months  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Columbia,  making  excursions 
into  the  new  "  State  "  of  Oregon,  and  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  now  part  of  the  new  El 
Dorado  of  British  Columbia.  On  his  return 
he  wintered  at  FoK  Edmonton,  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains,  and 
delays  of  a  much  less  extended  kind  occurred 
both  in  the  outward  and  return  journeys.  On 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  en  route,  he  took 
everj'  opportunity  of  observing  the  country, 
and  mingling  with  the  Indians,  visiting  their 
tents,  listening  to  their  tales,  noting  their 
peculiarities,  joining  in  their  hunts,  and  paint- 
ing the  portraits  of  chiefs  or  striking  persons; 
his  skill  as  an  artist  httaching  to  him  great 
reputation  as  a  medicine  man,  but  supersti- 
tious motives  sometimes  rendering  it  difficult 
to  persuade  some  Indians  to  sit  for  their  like- 
ness. 

"  In  one  of  mv  daily  excursions,  I  was  j)ar- 
ttcularly  struck  by  the  ugliness  of  an  Indian 
whom  I  met.     Uj)on  inquiry,  I  found  he  was 
Shawfttun,  the  head  chief  of  the  Sinahomas. 
He  inquired  very   earnestly  if  my  sketching 
him  would  not  involve  the  risk  of  his  dying ;  i 
ond  after  I  had  Hnished  the  sketch,  and  given  ' 
him  a  piece  of  t(>i>acco,  he  held  it  u])  for  some 
moments,  and  said  it  was  a  small  recompense ! 
for  risking  his  life.     He  followed  me,  after- 
wards foi*  two  or  three  days,  begging  of  me 

♦   \Vandfrint]»  nf  an  Artist  njiumr/  the  /ntlinnn  of. 
Iforth  Aimrica,{'u)m  Cnuiula  to  ViiilcMUVf.T's  I>ljiii*l 
and  Orepfon,  tlmmrrh  tho  Hud.-on's  P.tiv  Coniptinv's 
Territory  nnd  back  ugiiin.    l»iibUshca  bv  Loiig- 
I  and  Co. 
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to  destroy  the  picture  ;  and  at  last,  to  get  rid 
of  him,  1  made  a  rough  copy  of  it,  which  I 
tore  up  in  his  presence,  pretending  that  it 
was  the  original." 

The  Indians  who  fell  under  Mr.  Kane's  ob- 
servations were  not  tribes  of  the  highest  char- 
acter "  among  the  stoics  of  the  woods ;  "  for 
he  scarcely  passed  south  of  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  while  his  main  line  was 
much  within  that  limit,  and  the  heroic  Red 
Indian  nations  seem  to  occu])y  a  more  genial 
climate.  The  tribes  he  did  see,  however, 
might  be  less  debased  than  those  in  the 
American  territory  southwards ;  for  it  does 
not  answer  the  pur])Ose  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  to  incroach  upon  their  lands,  and 
whatever  other  shortcomings  the  Company 
may  have  been  guilty  of,  ill-treatment  of  the 
Indians  is  not  among  the  number,  either  as 
regards  sins  of  commission  or  omission.  They 
have  indeed  been  charged  with  not  carrying 
out  a  condition  of  their  charter — the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives :  but  that  is  more  easily 
written  down  than  done. 

"  We  sat  up  very  late,  talking  to  the  chief, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  our  society  very  much. 
Amongst  other  topics  of  discourse,  he  began 
talking  about  the  effoKs  of  the  missionaries 
amongst  his  people,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
they  would  not  be  very  successful ;  for  though 
he  did  not  interfere  with  the  religious  belief 
of  any  of  his  tribe,  yet  many  thought  as  he 
did ;  and  his  idea  was,  that  as  Mr.  liundell 
had  told  him  that  what  he  preached  was  the 
only  true  road  to  heaven,  and  Mr.  Hunter 
tnid  him  the  same  thing,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Thebo,  and  as  they  all  three  said  that  the 
other  two  were  wrong,  and  as  he  did  not 
know  which  WRt*  right,  he  thought  they  ought 
to  call  a  council  amongst  themselves,  and  that 
then  he  would  go  with  them  all  three;  but 
that  until  thev  agreed  he  would  wait." 

From  the  various  stories  told  bv  Mr.  Kane 
instances  of  deep  and  enduring  aflection  may 
be  picked  out,  and  probably  the  Indian  would 
be  found  as  alfectionate  as  other  j)eojjlcs,  and 
more  so  than  some  j)eoples,  if  oj)portunity 
offered,  and  ])ains  were  taken  to  trace  his 
feelings.  To  face  suft'ering  or  death  unshrink- 
infflv  is  the  essential  characterisiic  of  the 
North  American  Indian  ;  and  examples  of 
that  kind  prove  nothing.  But  the  stores  of 
our  author  furnish  some  traits  of  what  on  a 
larger  sphere  of  action  would  be  called  patri- 
otism, as  well  as  of  a  conscientious  regard  of 
chiefs  for  their  i)eoj)le.  These  things,  how- 
ever, are  exceptional.    The  general  impression 
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is  that  of  ingratitude,  treachery,  and  cruelty; 
according  to  civilized  standards  of  morality ; 
an  inca])acity  of  resisting  immediate  impulse, 
and  a  childish  disposition  to  enjoy  and  waste 
without  regard  to  consequences ;  a  state  of 
filth  and  discomfort  to  a  great  extent  un- 
necessary, and  a  condition  of  physical  sutfer-  old  woman  feigned  by  snoring  aloud.  The 
ing  and  moral  horrors  from  want  of  food,  not  welcome  sound  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of 
perhaps  so  easily  within  remedy,  unler,s  we  the  wretched  girl,  than  she  rushed  forward, 
could  change  th'e  j.eople.  We 'take  a  story  ''"^  8lil>pi"f?  on  the  ice,  fell  down  at  the  en- 
«.  ....«  :ii.,.V.«,:...  'f  fLo«  locf  ,.^;„f.  '  I  trance  of  the  lodge,  whereupon  the  intended 


remained  sitting  up  in  her  loGge,  watcaing 
with  an  axe  in  her  hand.  When  near  mif 
night,  she  heard  steps  advancing  cautiouniv 
over  the  crackling  snow,  and  looking  through 
the  crevices  of  the  lodge,  caught  sight  of  the 
girl  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  as  if  to  aacer- 
tain  whether  the  inmate  was  asleep  ;  this  the 


or  two  illustrative  of  these  Inst  points. 

*'  After  relatinir  various  stories  of  his  war 


upon 

victim  sprang  upon  the  murderess  and  huried 
>4ie  axe  in  her  i)rains  :  and  not  doubting  but 


and  hunting  exploits,  he,  to  my  great  aston-  the  villanous  father  was  near  at  hand,  she  fled 
ishment,  told  me  that  he  had  tilled  ).is  own  j  with  all  her  speed  to  a  distance,  to  esca|)e  hit 
mother.  It  appears  that,  while  travelling,  •  vengeance.  In  the  meantime,  the  Weendk|0 
she  told  him  that  she  felt  too  old  and  feeble  father,  who  was  impatiently  watching  for  tKe 
to  sustuin  the  hardships  of  life,  and  too  lame  |  exj)ected  signal  to  his  horrid  repast,  crept  up 
to  travfl  any  further,  and  asked  him  to  take  ho  the  lodge,  and  called  to  liis  daiignter; 
pity  on  her,  nnd  end  her  misery,  on  which  he  !  hearing  no  reply,  he  went  on,  and  .in  place  rf 
unhesitatingly  shot  her  on  the  spot.  I  asked  |  ihe  dead  body  of  the  old  woman,  he  saw  hii 
him  wlnjreabouts  he  had  directed  liis  ball,  own  daughter,  and  hunger  overcoming  every 
His  rej)ly  was,  'Do  you  think  I  would  slioot  '  oihor  feeling  he  saved  his  own  life  by  devour- 
her  hi  a  bad  j)lace  P     I  hit  her  there  j '  point- '  ing  lier  remains." 

ing  his  finger  to  the  region  of  the  heart.    -Shej      xhe  different    tribes  that   fell   under  Mr. 

died  instantly,  and  I  cried  at  urst;  but  after  I  i-       <     i  «•  i   - 

,     1,      •    1  I*      «i     •  ir»  Kane  sol  Kserv.ition  were  very  numerous,  beaifc 

had  buried  her,  the  impression  wore  otf.  .     ^         ,     .  ,    ,.  ..  .*'  ,  .,    i 

«  «  •  •  •  in  fact,  the  inhabitants  of,  it  may  be  said,  the 

"  We  passed  down  the  river  *  Macau/ where  entire  range  across  the  continent,  between  a 
there  are  some  beautiful  ra])icls  and  falls.  I  parallel  of  some  five  or  .six  degrees  of  lili- 
Ilere  we  fell  in  with  the  first  Indians  we  had  !  tude.  His  pictures  of  the  IJlackfeet  and  ocfcer 
met  since  leaving  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  .  indiaiiR  of  the  lloekv  Mountains,  or  wert  of 
Islanils  :  they  nre  called  '  Salteaux,'  being  a   ^|,^„,^  j^^  ^^  ^j,^  ,^.,,q-,p  1,,,^^^  than  those  « 


branch  .of  the  Ojibbeways,  whose  language 
they  spejik  with  very  slight  variation.  AVc 
purchaNed  from  an  Indian  man  and  woman 
some  dried  sturgeon.  The  female  wore  a 
rabbit-skin  <bess;  they  were,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  considered  to  be  cannibals,  the  Indian 
term  for  which  is  Wcendi'/OfOr  *  One  who  eats 
Human  Klesh.*  There  is  a  superstitious  l)e- 
lief  am"n«»  Indians  that  the  Weendigo  cannot 
be  killed  by  any  thing  short  of  a  silver  bullet. 
I  was  inlornied  <^n  good  authority,  that  a  case 
had  occurred  here  in  which  a  father  and 
daughti-r  bad  killed  and  eaten  six  of  their  own 
family  Irom  aiisolute  want.  The  story  went 
on  to  St  ill  e,  that  they  then  camped  at  some 
distance  off  in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  Indian 
woman,  who  happened  to  be  alone  in  her 
lodge,  her  relations  having  gone  out  liunthig. 
Sering  the  father  and  daughter  arrive  unac- 
comp;ini('d  by  any  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, all  of  whom  she  knew,  she  began  to  sus- 
pect tli:il  some  foul  j)lay  had  taken  })lace,  and 


some  travellers  of  the  trapjicr  or  huntiiig 
genus ;  but  then  it  must  be  said  that  3fr. 
Kane  was  only  by  accident  and  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  it  were,  in  their  power. 

The  route  of  Mr.  Kane,  tliough  new  to  the 
mass  of  books-of-travel  readers,  is  not  abao* 
lutely  new.     Some  servants  of  the  Hudson^ 
IJay  Company  haye  published  their  journeys 
ings  along  parts  of  the  line  ;  an  elaborate  a^ 
count  of  the  Ked  Itiver  settlement  appeare 
a  few  years  since,  and  various  American  ad- 
venturers or  voyagers  have  written  notice*  of 
the  lower  valley  of  the  C  olumljia.     Still  these 
works  are  but  scattered  in  their  noticca,  or 
have  dropped  out  of  the  public  memory,  which 
s()f)n  forgets  now-a-days.     ICven  were  it  other- 
wise, Mr.  Kane's  j<>urney  is  one  of  unceasing 
interest  from  its  variety,  its  liards}iips.  nnd  its 
])erils.     In  the  brst  of  weather  nnd  nt  the 


to  feel  ai)i.rehensive  for  her  own  safety.     liy  j  ]^^.^i  of  i)hices  you  are  running  a  rapi 
way  of  precaution,  she  resolved  to  make  the  |j.j^,.  ^,f  ^.^^^^^  j;,:.^  ^■^^^-       cramped  in  a 


id  at  the 

,      ,    ,  ,.  ,        .   ,,....^v..   ,w.. ^ iped  in  a  tioat  all 

entrancr  to  her  lodge  very  slippery,  ami   as  ii  1  ,      .-n'-.  •       i-  r  4         *  ..  *  «.»i  ...«iu  ^ 

1  ,,  ^  ,.     /       '  *     •  I  „  1  ■  day  ti     it  IS  relief  to  i:vi  out  and  walk  acrosa 

was  winter,  and  the  Irost  severe,  she  poured 

water  repeatedly  over  the  ground  as  fast  as  it 


froze,  until  it  was  covered  with  a  mass  of 
smooth  ice ;  and  instead  of  going  to  bed,  she 


a  jjortage — a  place  where  the  canoes  have  to 
be  emptied  and  hauled  through  a  difficulty, 
or  carried  bodily  by  land  as  well  as  the  goodt 
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they  contain.  Of  the  total  want  of  table  con- 
diments and  comforts,  we  say  nothing :  appe- 
tite makes  up  for  all  such  defects.  The  camp- 
ing at  night  in  fine  weather  is  not  unpleasant, 
when  you  are  used  to  it ;  but  you  do  not  get 
Ufted  to  the  terrible  bitings  of  the  mosquitoes. 
The  real  hardships,  however,  are  in  cold 
weather ;  and  the  caravans  as  they  may  be 
called  seem  to  cross  the  liocky  Mountains — 
not  in  dead  winter,  for  that  would  be  death  to 
all,  but  in  very  cold  weather.  In  these  dreary 
regions  you  wade  through  rivers  when  your 
clothes  freeze  on  you,  walk  with  snow  shoes 
over  snow  as  well  as  you  can,  or  clamber  over 
hummocks  of  ice,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air 
with  a  temperature  far  below  zero.  "Yet  those 
who  are  native,  and  to  the  manner  born,  either 
feel  it  but  little,  or  will  not  own  it.  One  of 
the  men,  an  Iroquois,  fell  into  deep  water, 
and  before  he  had  been  extricated  five  min- 
utes his  clothes  were  stiff  with  Ice.  Mr.  Kane 
aaked  him  if  he  were  not  cold,  and  he  replied, 
"  My  clothes  are  cold,  but  I  am  not."  Even 
in  Buch  encampment  as  they  can  form,  a  joke 
is  enjoyed  if  a  mishap  occurs. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  walk  repeatedly  with 


snow  shoes  over  the  place  chosen  for  an  en- 
campment until  it  is  sufficiently  beaten  down 
to  bear  a  man  without  sinking  on  its  surface. 
Five  or  six  logs  of  green  timber,  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  feet  long,  are  laid  down  close 
together,  in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to  form  a 
platform.  The  fire  of  dry  wood  is  then 
kindled  on  it,  and  pine  branches  are  spread 
on  each  side,  on  which  the  party,  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  lie  down  with  their  feet  to- 
wards the  fire.  The  parallel  logs  rarely  bum 
through  in  one  night,  but  the  dropping  coals 
and  heat  form  a  deep  chasm  immediately 
under  the  fire,  into  which  the  logs  are  pre- 
vented from  falling  by  their  length.  Into  this 
hole  an  Iroquois,  who  had  placed  himself  too 
near  the  fire,  rolled  a  depth  of  at  least  six  or 
seven  feet,  the  snow  having  melted  from  under 
him  while  asleep.  His  cries  awoke  me,  and 
after  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  fiery  entombment, 
we  succeeded  in  aragging  him  out." 

We  could  multiply  such  extracts  ad  libitum, 
but  the  pressure  of  many  demands  forbids. 
The  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  may,  however, 
be  safely  recommended  as  one  of  tlie  interest- 
ing books  of  travel  that  has  appeared  for 
some  time.  It  is  varied  aifd  adventurous; 
fresh  in  its  matter  and  graphic  in  the  telling. 


Micnoscopic    Photographs.  —  Wc    have  i 
been  favored  with  an  inspection  of  some  mar- ; 
Tellonsly   l)cautiful    specimens    of   microscopic  i 
photogrupliy  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Amadio,  whose  ; 
excellent   compound    microscopes   are   now  so  | 
favorably  known  in  tlie  scientific,  and  esj)ecially  | 
in  the  lM)tanical  world.     The  portraits  of  living  .' 
celebrities,  such  as  Mr.    Charles  Dickens,  Mr. 
Albert  Smith,  and  Miss  Se<ljrwick,  hiive  already  ' 
eemcd  their  due  meed  of  admiration  ;  but  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  yet  ])n)duced  is  a  por- . 
tnit  of  a  youth  which  occupies  the  infinitesi- 
mally  minute  space  of  the  two-hundredth  part  of 
an  inch.     To  any  that  this  Liliputian  picture  in 
MB  large  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  pin's  head  would 
be  an  exaggeration  ;  for  surely  no  piii  was  ever 
made  whose  head  could  e<]ual  this  in  minute- 
ness.    A  pin's  point  would  prohahly  be  much 
nearer  the  truth.     Of  course   nothing  can   be 
made  of  them   by  the  unassisted   vision ;    but 


when  submitted  to  one  of  Mr.  Amadio's  com- 
mon pocket  microscopes  every  feature  comes 
out  with  wonderful  sharpness  and  distinctness, 
and  we  behold  a  perfect  portrait.  Under  a 
microscope  of  hijrher  power,  the  effect  is  natur- 
ally very  much  better.  Another  beautiful  speci- 
men is  a  view  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  indudinfj  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Westminster  Abbey,  etc.  To  the  eye  this  ap- 
pears more  like  a  ])rcparution  of  some  minute 
insect  than  any  thin;^  else,  the  river  and  ground 
view  doinjr  duty  for  the  body,  and  the  spires 
and  turrets  for  the  legs  of  the  animal ;  l)ui  umler 
tlie  mijcroscope  it  comes  out  with  astonishing  dis- 
tinctn(»ss,  every  architectural  detail  being  mo.st 
accuratelv  marKed. 

DruiNO  Januarv,  three  hundred  and  three 
books,  pami)hlets,  rt<'.,  were  published  in  (In'at 
Britain,  and  one  thousand  thirty-seven  in  France. 
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From  Frasor'9  Magazine. 
HODSON  OF  HODSON'S  HORSE.* 
The  heart  of  England  has  not,  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  been  so  deeply  moved 
as  by  the  Indian  rebellion  of  1857.  It  was  a 
time  of  real  agony — the  waiting  week  after 
week  for  those  scanty  dispatches,  which  when 
they  came,  and  lay  before  us  in  the  morning 
jjapers  with  huge  capitals  at  the  top  of  the 
column,  we  scarcely  dared  take  up,  we  could 
not  read  without  a  strong  effort  of  the  will. 
What  it  must  liave  been  to  those  of  us  whose 
sisters,  brothers,  sons,  were  then  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  they  alone  can  tell ;  but  of 
the  rest  we  do  believe  there  was  scarce  a  man 
who  did  not  every  now  and  then  feel  a  cold 
sinking  of  heart,  a  sense  of  shame  at  liis  in- 
ability to  help,  a  longing  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice of  money-  case,  or  what  not,  whereby  to 
lift,  if  it  might  be,  a  portion  of  the  dead 
weight  from  off  his  own  soul.  By  degrees 
came  the  light.  As  the  trial  had  been,  so 
had  been  the  strength.  The  white  squall  was 
past;  and  though  that  great  and  terrible 
deluge  still  heaved  and  tossed,  we  began  to 
catch  sight  of  one  and  another  brave  ship  rid- 
ing it  out.  Our  pulses  beat  quick  and  our 
eves  dimmed  as  we  heard  and  read  how  the 
little  band  of  our  kindred  had  turned  to  bay, 
in  tale  after  tale  of  heroic  daring  and  self- 
sacriiicing  and  saintly  endurance  and  martyr- 
dom. The  traces  here  and  there  of  weakness 
and  indecision  only  brought  out  more  clearly 
the  soundness  and  strength  of  the  race  which 
was  on  its  trial ;  and  from  amongst  the  thou- 
sands who  were  nobly  doing  their  duty,  one 
man  after  another  stood  out  and  drew  to  him- 
self the  praise,  the  gratitude,  and  the  \o\'c  of 
the  whole  nation.  In  all  her  long  and  stern 
history,  England  can  point  to  no  nobler  sons 
than  these,  the  heroes  \}{  India  in  18J7. 
Thank  God,  many  of  them  are  left  to  us ;  but 
the  contest  was  for  the  life  itself,  the  full  price 
had  to  be  jjaid,  and  one  after  another  the 
heroes  paid  it.  Some  fell  full  of  years  and 
honors,  whom  the  mutiny  found  with  names 
already  famous  :  others  in  their  glorious  mid- 
day strength :  others  fresh  from  England,  in 

*  Twelre  Years  nf  a  SiihUcr's  Life  in  India :  bc- 
ini;  Kxtnicts  from  the  Letter.-*  of'tho  lute  Major 
W.  S.  l\.  Ho'l'oii,  First  I5en;:ul  Kurojiean  Fusiliers, 
(.'imimMnder  of  Hof]>(,n's  Iloi-se.  Iiu'hhliiig  a  Per- 
Eoiial  Narnitivccif  the  Siege  of  Drilii  ami  Capture 
uf  the  Kinpc  Hiid  Princes.  K<litcil  by  his  Hrother, 
the  Rev.  George  H.  Hodsou,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Collcpc,  Cambridge.  Loudon:  Johu  W. 
Parker  and  Sou.    18G9. 


the  first  daring  years  of  early  youth ;  of  all 
ranks  and  professions — generals,  goTemon, 
cadets,  missionaries,  civilians,  private  Boldien; 
but  each  heard  the  call  and  obeyed  it  fiutb- 
fully,  loving  not  liis  own  life ;  and  we  beiieve 
that  even  in  this  hurrying,  bewildering,  for- 
getful age,  England  and  Englishmen  will  not 
let  the  name  of  one  of  them  die. 

At  any  rale  there  is  little  chance  that  the 
subject  of  this  paper  will  be  forgotten  by  his 
countrymen,  for  not  only  has  he  carred  out 
with  his  sword  a  name  for  himself  which  knows 
few  equals  even  in  Indian  story,  hut  he  hit 
left  materials  which  have  enabled  his  brother 
to  put  together  one  of  the  best  biographies  in 
our  language. 

Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier^s  Life  in  India 
is  the  history  of  the  career  of  Hodson  of 
Hodson*s  Horse,  the  captor  of  the  King  of 
Delhi,  compiled  from^  private  letters  writtM 
to  different  members  of  his  family. 

To  the  book  itself,  as  o  literary  work,  hq^ 
praise  may  be  awarded.  There  are  fourpagd 
only  which  we  could  wish  omitted :  we  mtm 
those  (from  p.  3o4  to  p.  358)  which  contiii 
the  extracts  from  newspapers.  Able  leadiiy 
article  writers  and  special  correspondents,  vfco 
as  soon  as  the  firing  is  over,  bustle  up  to  bil* 
tie  fields  where  their  countrv's  noblest  IR 
dying,  and  sit  do\iin  to  catch  the  tale  of  emj 
claqueur,  and  spin  the  whole  into  thriHflg 
periods,  doubtless  have  their  use,  and  tbcir 
productions  arc  highly  valued — or  at  any  itls 
arc  highly  paicT  for — by  the  British  pubiib 
The  extracts  in  question  are  favorable  spcfr 
mens  on  the  whole  of  such  commodities.  Bot 
Hodson  has  no  need  of  them,  and  they  jtf 
on  one's  soul  at  the  end  of  such  a  book. 
With  this  exception,  the  book  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  There  is  not  a  word  too  much 
of  the  letters ;  in  fact,  wc  long  for  more  of 
them,  while  confessing  that  no  additiontl 
number  could  bring  the  man  or  his  career 
more  livingly  before  us  ;  and  the  editor  hit 
with  rare  tact  given  us  just  what  was  needed 
of  su])plementary  narrative,  and  no  more, 
and  has  shown  himself  a  high-minded  gentle- 
man and  Christian  by  his  forbearance  in  sup- 
pressing the  names  of  the  men  who  enviously 
and  wickedly  persecuted  his  brother.  In  a 
charming  little  preface  he  compares  that  brother 
to  Fernnndo  Perez,  the  hero  of  the  later  Span* 
ish  ballads,  and  then  seems  to  doubt  whether 
affection  may  not  have  biassed  his  judgment 
We  think  we  may  reassure  him  on  this  pqint 
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The  career  of  the  Indian  Captain  of  Irregulars 
may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  that  of 
Fernando  Perez  or  any  other  hero  of  romance, 
and  we  may  well  apply  to  the  Englishmaa 
lying  in  the  death  chamber  at  Lucknow  the 
poet's  touching  farewell  to  the  peerless  knight 
Durandarte,  stretched  on  the  bloody  sward 
at  Roncesvalles — 

"  Kind  in  manners,  fair  in  favor, 
Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight ; 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  braver, 
Never  shall  behold  the  light." 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  from  the  book 
to  the  man,  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  giving  them  the  best  picture  which 
our  space  will  allow  of  him  and  his  work,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  his  own  words;  only 
begging  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  let- 
ters were  written  in  the  strictest  confidence  to 
his  nearest  relations,  and  that  so  far  from 
wishing  to  make  his  own  deeds  known  during 
his  life,  he  resolutely  refused  to  allow  his  let- 
tors  to  be  made  public. 

William  Stephen  Raikcs  Hodson,  third 
son  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  was  born 
in  March,  1821,  and  went,  when  fourteen 
years  old,  to  Rugby,  where  he  stayed  for  more 
than  four  years,  two  of  which  were  spent  in 
the  sixth  form  under  Arnold.  At  school  he 
vas  a  bj-ight,  pleasant  boy,  fond  of  fun,  and 
with  abilities  decidedly  above  the  average, 
but  of  no  very  marked  distinction,  except  ns 
a  runner  ;  in  which  exercise,  however,  he  was 
almost  unequalled,  and  showed  great  powers 
of  endurance.  None  of  his  old  schoolfellows 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  of  his  success  as 
the  head  of  the  Intelligence  ])e])artment  of 
an  armv,  or  of  hi»  marvellous  marches  and 
appenrnnces  in  impossible  ])laces  as  Captain 
of  Irregular  Horse.  Such  performances  only 
carry  us  back  to  first  calling  over,  when  we 
used  to  see  him  come  in  splashed  and  hot, 
and  to  hear  his  cheery  "  Old  fellow !  I've 
been  to  Brinklow  since  dinner."  But,  as  a 
boy,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  ])hysical 
strength  or  courage,  and  none  of  us  would 
have  foretold  that  he  would  become  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  successful  swordsmen  in 
the  Indian  army.  We  only  mention  the  fact, 
because  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
truth  in  this  matter,  which  the  lives  of  Hod- 
son  and  others  have  established,  should  be  as 
widely  acknowledged  as  possible.  A  man 
born  without  any  natural  defect  can,  in  this 

in  other  respects,  make  his  own  character; 


no  man  need  be  a  coward  who  trill  not  be 
one ;  and  a  high  purpose  steadfastly  kept  in 
view  will  in  the  end  help  a  man  to  the  doing 
of  nobler  deeds  of  daring  than  any  amount 
of  natural  combativeness. 

From  Rugby  he  went  to  Trinity,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1844;  but  fortu- 
nately for  his  country,  and  (let  us  own  it,  hard 
as  it  is  as  yet  to  do  so)  for  himself  also,  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  headache  led  him 
to  choose  the  armv  rather  than  a  learned 
profession.  Afler  a  short  service  in  the 
Guernsey  militia,  which  he  entered  to  escape 
superannuation,  he  got  a  cadetship,  and  em- 
barked for  India.  Sir  William  Napier,  then 
Governor  of  Guernsey,  gave  him  a  letter  to 
his  brother.  Sir  Charles,  and  himself  wrote  of 
him,  "  I  think  he  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
service.  His  education,  his  ability,  his  zeal  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  military  mat- 
ters, gave  me  the  greatest  satisfaction* during 
his  service  with  the  militia."  His  brother's 
letter  never  was  presented  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  as  we  infer  from  the  passage  at  p. 
104,  where  it  is  mentioned  again.  "  I  didn't 
show  him  his  brother's  letter,"  writes  Hodson 
in  1850,  "  that  he  might  judge  for  himself 
first,  and  know  me  *  per  se,'  or  rather  *  j)er 
me.*  I  will  however,  if  ever  I  see  him  again." 
He  never  saw  Sir  Charles  again ;  but  what  a 
glimpse  of  the  man's  character  we  get  from 
these  few  lines. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1845,  Hodson 
landed  in  India,  and  went  up  country  at  once 
to  Agra.  Here  he  found  the  Hon.  James 
Thomason,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  a  family  friend  and  connec- 
tion, with  whom  he  staved  till  November  2nd, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  do  duty  with  the 
2nd  Grenadiers,  and  began  his  military  career 
as  part  of  the  escor*  of  the  Governor-General, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Punjab.  In  that 
quarter  a  black  cloud  had  gathered,  which  it 
was  high  time  should  be  looked  after. 

Hodson,  however,  marches  on,  all  uncon- 
scious, and  his  first  letters  give  no  hint  of 
coming  battle,  but  contain  a  charmingly 
graphic  description  of  the  life  of  an  Indian 
army  on  march.  Here,  too,  in  the  very  outset, 
we  find  that  rare  virtue  of  making  the  best  of 
every  thing  peeping  out,  which  so  strongly 
characterized  him. 

"  It  is  a  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
truly — from  near  freezing  at  starting,  to  90° 
or   100°  at  arriving.    It  scnmds  hot,  but  a 
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tent  at  84^  is  tolprably  endurable,  especially  resting  comfortably  in  our  tents,  and  had  a 
if  ihcro  is  a  breeze."  turkey  for  our  Christmaa  dianer.  .  .  .** — F^ 

At  Umbala  he  attends  a  grand  muster  of  ^1»  ^*^f  ^^»  l*? 
troops,  and  sees  the  Irregulars  for  the  first       In  the  next  letter  the  fight  at  Sobraon  ii 
time.  described : — 

*•  The  quiet-looking  and   Kngh'sh   dressed  "  On  wc  went  as  usual  in  the  teeth  of  a 

Hindoo  troopers  strangely  contrasted  witli  the  dreadful  fire  of  guns  and  musketry,  ond  after 

wild  Irrt'j^iilars  in  all  the  fanciful  «wuniformity  a  desperate  struggle  we  got  within  their  tripU 

of  their  native  costume  ;  yet  these  last  are  the  «'»"d  quadruple  inlrenchments ;  and  then  their 

men  [  fancy  for  service."  day  of  reckoning  came  indeed.     Driven  from 

This  was  on   the  L>nd  of  December.     On  \^^*"^^^  ^?  trench,  and  surrounded  on  all  iidei, 

f'hi-Istmi^dav  he  writes—  ^^^^^  retired,  fightmg  most  bravely,  to  the 

Lhristmas  da)  He  ^^ rites.—  ^j^.^.^.^  j^^^^  ^^.j^j^,^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^.^^  pell-mell, 

•■  I  have  been  m  four  general  engagements  a  tremendous  fire  of   musketry  pouring  on 

of  the  most  formidable  kind  ever  known  in  t],em  from  our  bunk,  and  the  Horse  ArtillerT 

India.     On  the  lOlh,  on  our  usual  quiet  march  finishing  their  destruction  with  grape.     I  hai 

we  were  surj)rised  by  being  joined  by  an  addi-  the  j)leasure  myself  of  spiking  two  guna  wbkh 

tional  regiment,  and  by  an  order  for  all  non-  were  turned  on  us." 

soldiers  to  return  to  Umbala."  .  i    i       .         i.  .t^.     j. 

A  rough  baptism  of  war,  thia,  for  a  young 

Then    comes    the    description   of    forced  soldier!    Xo  wonder  that  when  the  eidle- 

marches,  and   battles  which   one   feels  were  nient  is  over,  for  the  moment  he  thinks  be 

won— and   that   was   all.      The   same   story  ..  ]^^^  i,ad  enough  of  such  sighu."    But  the 

everywhere  as  to  the  Sei)oys ;  at  Moodkee  poetry  of  battle  has  entered  into  him,  witnCN 

*•  Our  Sepoys  could  not  be  got  to  face  the  tliis  glorious  sketch  of  a  deed  done  by  the 

tremendous  fi're  of  the  Sikli  artillery,  and  as  80th  Queen's  (Slaflbrdshrrc). 

usual,  the   more  thev  quailed  the  more  the  ..  »  i      i                t             < 

K nglish  officers  exjiosed   themselves  in  vain  ^  ^>'  ^**,'^f "  ^^^P  ^"^  ""V  P'f*?"*  «f 

efforis  to  bring  them  on At  Ferozeshah  "^,^"^   .^.^  ^"  ^- 1*"^*!*^")  °"/^\^  '"?*»'  ^*^ 

on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  as  we  rushed  to-  r.^"^?*  ^^^'^''f\^r^  ""^^  o^u  ^1'"'*''  ''■***""  ^ 

wards  the  guns  in  the  most  dense  dust  and  IIanl"W  called  out '  80th !  that  gun  muith 

smoke,  and  under  an  unprecedented  fire  of  '^'^^^^f      Hiey  jumped  un,  formed  nitote 

gr»i)e,  our  Sepovs  again  gave  wav  and  broke.  "."^   a<lvanced    through   the   black  darkaw 

It  was  a  fenrfil  crisis,  but  the  l)raverv  of  the  ''^'^■"\^>'  ,^'f  .^»^"^^>':    gradually  we  lost  4i 

Knglish  rc-iments  saved  us.     A  ball  struck  !!"""!^  "^.^'l^*'"^  ^''f^^'  «".*^  anxiously  listcmd 

mvl.-  below  the  knee,  but  happily  spared  ^^r  the  slightest  intimation  of  their  progWl 

the  bone,     I  was  aKo  knocked  down  twice-  -""   '1;^  «*'."  ^""^  five  minutes,  while  thiy 

once  l.v  a  shell  bursting  so  close  to  me  as  to  'A\^'^^^^}y  p\"cd   the   front   of  the   baltert 

kill  ilu.  men  behind  me.  and  once  by  the  ex-  7*"^'  hre  had  caused  us  so  much  loss     Su^ 

j,losion  of  a  magazine.     The  wound  iii  my  leg  H''"v?T  ^"^''"^  ^dropping  fire— a  bIi»of 

IS  nothing,  as  you  mayjudge  when  1  tell*  von  ^  "'  ^')^'  cannon   followed,  then  a  ihnlbiy 

that  I  was  on  foot  or' horseback  the  whole  of  ^l^^^^  ^»"T   ^\^^^'*  accompanied  by  a  nt- 

the  two  following  days No  elForts  could  ^''"^'  and  murderous  vol^y  «»  they  spranj 

bring  the  Sei)oy8  forward,  or  half  the  loss  "!>«»  t/^*  »>i^«ery  and  spiked  the  monster gnj 

ini-ht  have  bien  spared,  had  they  rushed  on  !».«   ^^^  mf«  J"»""t*^«   they  moved  W} 

with  the  bayonet.  1  .  .  Just  as  we  were  going  q"'^/!};  and   lay  down  as  before  on  the  wM 

into  action  I  stumbled  on  poor  Carev.  wliom  •'""^,»  *^"^  l^»'*>'  ^'''^^   ^?^   forty-five  of  thtf 

vonm.yiTmembertohave  heard  of  at  Price's.  ""™^^^7  '"^"^  two  cantams  to  mark  the 

at  Uugby.     (hi  going  over  the  field  on  the  ^^  iheir  exploit  by  their  graves.' 

:)()ih.  1  found  the  body  actually  cut  to  pieces  And  so  in  another  month,  when  the  war  it 

by  the  keen  swords  of  ihe  Sikhs,  and  but  for  over  and  the  army  on  its  return,  he  "catchci 

liis  clc;iiu'.s  could  not  l.ave  recognized  him.     I  himself  wishing  and  asking  for  more." 

h;ul  him  carried  into  camp  for   burial,  poor  „  ,^  j,  „^^  marvellous,  as  if  one  had  not  had 

Jc.ioxj .  extremely  sh.,ckcd  at  the  sutklen  ter-  ^  ^^^^^ -,  „f  ,^j,jj    ,  p     ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  j, 

niinmion  o    our  renewed    acquaintance ,i  ,.  ..,  ,.  .,.  i ".  „  „  ...     r        i  c      i    ^kL 

T      •       ,     .,        ,  1  •   .    •.     -.1  .    nut  the  motive,  but  a  sort  of  undefined  amu- 

1  cnjo\('t|  ail,  and  entered  niLo  it  with  i^reat    .;  .,  i  „  '     ...  k^.  k      *•       •  .     ^    _  hi 

„    /.li)  ,        .111  .11    t*""-  •  •  •  1  remember  bursting  into  tears  m 

z<'xi.  ii,|  \\v  oanie  to  actual  h  (iws,  or  rather  i     i  •     .i  -i  *     r  .i**  g*  i  ^    ^  c— 

„   /      «ii    u-      I  1  .  .-n  .1     11  sheer  rage  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  at  So- 

;inj  /^i/ri.T  J  Ijalt  aNianied  to  sav.  ti     the  blows  ,  jv-^  ..  „♦  i  r  -     i  •       i-n  j  ..J 

IT         ,,1       .:  ,  1  •  1  '  hraon  at  seeing  our  soldiers  lyinii:  killed  anfl 

w  err  «)vir.  and  I  saw  the  horril)le  scene's  which  m  Ipil  " 

I'MMi*'  ofi  war,     1   have  had   quite  enough  of  i 

sucl.  .vjghis  now.  and  hope  it  may  not  be  my  I      ^^^^  ^»s'  campaign  is  over,  and  he  goes  into 

lot  to  he  expOMd  to  them  again.  .' .  .  We  are  !  cantonments.     The  chief  impression  left  ol 


ufoe 
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his  mind  is  extreme  disappointment  with  the 
ittate  of  the  Sepoy  regimentH,  whiuli  he  ex- 
presses to  Mr.  Thomason  : — 

*•  In  disci])h'ne  and  subordination  they  seem 
to  be  lamentably  deficient,  especially  towards 
the  native  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  On  the  march,  I  have  found 
tliese  last  give  me  more  trouble  than  the  men 
even.  Mv  brother  officers  say  that  I  see  an 
unfavorable  specimen  in  the  2nd,  as  regards 
discipline,  owing  to  their  frequent  service  of 
late,  and  the  number  of  recruits;  but  I  fear 
the  evil  is  very  wide-spread.  It  may  no  doubt 
be  traced  mainly  to  the  want  of  European 
officers.  This,  however,  is  an  evil  not  likely 
to  be  removed  on  any  large  scale.  Meantime, 
unless  some  vigorous  and  radical  im]}rove- 
ments  take  place,  I  think  our  position  will  be 
▼ery  uncertain  and  even  alarming  in  the  event 
of  extended  hostilities.  You  must  really  for- 
give my  speaking  so  plainly,  and  writing  my 
own  opinions  so  freely.  You  encouraged  me 
to  do  so  when  I  was  at  Agra,  if  you  remember, 
and  I  value  the  privilege  too  highly  as  con- 
nected with  the  greater  one  of  receiving  ad- 
vice and  counsel  from  you,  not  to  exercise  it, 
eten  at  the  risk  of  your  thinking  me  pre- 
sumptuous and  hasty  in  my  opinions." 

Acting  upon  these  impressions,  he  applies 
fbr  and  obtains  an  exchange  into  the  1st  Ben- 
gal Europeans,  in  which  he  is  eighth  second- 
lleutcnant  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  junior 
in  rank  of  boys  of  eighteen  and  nineteen. 
He  feels  that  he  has  difficult  cards  to  play, 
bat  resolves  to  make  the  best  of  every  thing, 
and  regrets  only  **  that  the  men  who  are  to 
support  the  name  and  power  of  England  in 
Asia  are  sent  out  here  at  an  age  when,  neither 
bv  education  nor  reflection  can  thcv  have 
learnt  all,  or  even  a  fraction  of  what  those 
.words  mean.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for 
India  and  for  themselves  if  all  came  out  here 
at  a  more  advanced  age  than  now,  but  one 
alone  breaking  tlyough  the  custom  in  that 
respect  made  and  provided,  must  not  expect 
to  e8cai)e  the  usual  fate,  or  at  least  the  usual 
annoyances,  of  innovators." 

At  this  point  an  0])cning,  of  which  lie  was 
just  the  man  to  make  the  most,  occurs.  Mr. 
Tbomason  writes  to  Colonel  afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  the  new  political  agent  at 
Lahore,  introducing  Hodson ;  and  at  once  a 
friendship,  founded  on  mutual  a])preciation, 
springs  uj)  between  the  two,  to  end  only  with 
their  lives.  The  agent  manages  to  have  the 
young  soldier  constantly  in  his  office,  and  to 
get  all  sorts  of  work  out  of  him.  As  a  re- 
ward, he  takes  him  on  an   ex])edition  into 


Cashmere,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  whither 
they  accompany  the  forces  of  Gholab  Sin|fh, 
to  whom  the  count r}'  had  been  ceded  by 
treaty.  The  letters  from  Cashmere  on  this 
occasion,  and  again  in  1850,  when  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Henry  on  a  second  trip  to  Cash- 
mere and  Thibet,  arc  like  nothing  in  the  world 
but  an  Arabian  Night  which  we  feel  to  be 
true.  The  chiefs,  the  priests,  the  monasteries, 
the  troops,  the  glorious  country  so  misused 
by  man,  the  wretched  peo])le,  an  English  lady, 
young*  and  pretty,  travelling  all  alone  in  the 
wildest  part  on  pony-back,  all  pass  before  us 
in  a  series  of  living  ])hotogra])Ii8.  We  have 
room,  liowever,  for  one  quotation  only  : — 

"The  women  are  atrociously  ugly,  and 
screech  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth — so  much 
so,  that  when  the  agent  asked  me  to  give 
them  a  rupee  or  two,  I  felt  it  my  duty'4o 
refuse,  firmly  but  respectfully,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  encouraging  ugliness. 

"  I  am  the  luckiest  dog  unhung  (he  con- 
cludes) to  have  got  into  Cashmere.  I  fancy 
I  am  the  first  officer  of  our  army  who  has 
been  here  save  the  few  wiio  liavc  come  offi- 
cially." 

Colonel  Lawrence  was  not  the  man  to  let 
his  young  friend's  powers  of  work  rust,  so  on 
their  return  we  find  Hodson  set  to  build  the 
famous  Hill  Asylum  for  white  children  at 
Subathoo. 

AVe  may  as  well  notice  at  once,  in  this  early 
stage  of  his  career,  the  man's  honest  training 
of  himself  in  all  ways,  great  and  small,  to 
take  his  place,  and  do  his  work  in  his  world 
battle;  how  he  faces  all  tasks,  however  un- 
wonted, ill-paid,  or  humble,  which  seem  to  be 
hel])ful ;  how  he  casts  off*  all  habits,  however 
])leasant  or  harmless,  which  may  prove  hin- 
drances. And  this  he  does  with  no  parade  or 
fine  sentiment,  but  simply,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, often  with  a  sort  of  a])ology  which  is 
humorously  j)athctic.  For  example,  when  set 
to  work  on  the  Asylum,  lie  writes — 

"  Colonel  Lawrence  seems  determined  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  stop  me,  for  his  invari- 
able reply  to  every  question  is,  *  Act  on  your 
own  judgment,'  *  J)o  what  you  think  right,'*  I 
give  you  carte  blanche  to  act  in  my  own  name, 
and  draw  on  my  funds,'  and  so  forth.*' 

Which  confidence  is  wortliily  bestowed. 
Hodson  sets  to  work,  forgetting  all  ])rofes- 
sional  etiquette,  and  giving  up  society  for  the 
time. 

"  Cutting  trees  down,  getting  lime  burnt, 
bricks  made,  planks  sawn  uj),  the  ground  got 
ready,  and  then  watching  the  work  foot  by 
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foot;  showing  this  *  nigger*  how  to  lay  his 
b<#kf:,  another  the  proper  proportions  of  a 
beam,  another  the  construction  of  a  door,  and 
to  the  several  artisans  the  mysteries  of  a 
screw,  a  nail,  a  hinge.  You  cannot  say  to  a 
man,  *  Make  me  a  wall  or  a  door,'  but  you 
muKt,  with  your  own  hands,  measure  out  his 
work,  tench  him  to  saw  away  here,  to  plane 
there,  or  drive  such  a  nail,  or  insinuate  suCh 
a  suspicion  of  glue.  And  when  it  comes  to 
be  considered  that  this  is  altogether  new  work 
to  me,  and  has  to  be  excuded  by  cogitation  on 
the  Hpot,  so  as  to  give  an  answer  to  every  in- 
quirer, you  may  understand  the  amount  of 
personal  exertion  and  attention  required  for 
*the  work.** 

Again,  a  few  months  later,  Nov.,  1847 — 

"I  am  in  a  high,  queer-looking  native  house 
among  the  ruins  of  this  old  stronghold  of  the 
Pathans,  with  orders  *  to  make  a  good  road 
from  Lahore  to  tlie  Sutlej,  distance  forty 
miles,*  in  as  brief  a  space  as  possible.  On  the 
willing-to-be-generally-useful  principle,  this  is 
all  vfry  mcII,  and  one  gets  used  to  turning 
one*8  hand  to  every  thing,  but  certainly  (but 
for  circumstances  aver  which  I  had  no  control) 
I  always  labored  under  the  impression  that  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  How- 
ever, Colonel  Lawrence  walked  into  my  room 
promiscuouKlv  one  morning,  and  said,  '  O 
Hodson,  we  have  agreed  that  you  must  take 
in  hand  the  road  to  Ferozepore.  You  can 
start  in  a  day  or  two:'  and  here  I  am.** 

Again,  in  January,  1848,  he  has  been  sent 
out  surveying. 

"  My  present  rule  la  to  survey  a  part  of  the 
country  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ravee  and  below  the  hills,  and  I  am  dally  and 
all  day  at  work  with  compasses  and  chain,  ])en 
and  ])encil,  following  streams,  diving  into  val- 
leys, i)urrowing  into  hills,  to  complete  my 
work.  I  need  hardly  remark,  that  having 
never  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto, 
it  is  bothering  at  first." 

Agiu'n,  in  April  1848,  he  has  been  set  to 
hear  all  manner  of  cases,  civil,  criminal,  and 
revenue,  in  the  Lahore  (?ourt. 

"  The  duty  is  of  vast  importance,  and  I 
sometimes  feel  a  half  sensation  of  modesty  at 
l)eing  set  down  to  admniister  justice  in  such 
matters  so  early,  and  without  previous  train- 
ing. A  little  practice,  patience, and  refiectidn, 
scitle  most  cases  to  ones  satisfaction  however; 
and  one  niu>t  be  content  with  substantial  jus- 
tice as  di>iinguished  from  technical  law." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother — 

"  Did  I  tell  YOU,  by  the  by,  that  I  abjured 

•  •  •  V 

tobacco  when  I  left  England,  and  that  1  have 
never  been  tempted  by  even  a  night's  alfresco 
to  resume  the  delusive  habit?    Xor  have  I 


told  you  (because  I  despaired  of  your  belienng 
it)  that  I  have  declined  from  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue in  respect  of  beer  also,  this  two  yearti  past 
seldom  or  never  tasting  that  once  idoiued 
stimulant ! " 

We  have  no  space  to  comment ;  and  can 
only  hope  that  any  gallant  young  onrMman  or 
cricketer  bound  for  India  who  may  read  thin, 
will  have  the  courage  to  follow  Hodson's  ex- 
ample, if  he  finds  himself  the  better  for  ab- 
stinence, notwithstanding  the  fascinotion  of 
the  drink  itself,  and  the  cherished  osMcia- 
tions  which  twine  rouml  the  pewter.  My  dear 
boys,  remember,  as  Ilodson  did,  thai  if  you 
are  to  get  on  well  in  India  it  will  l>e  owing, 
physically  speakhig,  to  your  digestions. 

These  glimpses  will  enable  the  reader  to 
picture  to  himself  how  Hodson,  nr)w  Assistant 
to  the  Kesident  at  Lahore,  as  well  as  second 
in  command  of  the  Guides,  was  spending  hii 
time  between  the  first  and  the  final  Sikh  war. 
Let  him  throw  in  this  description  of  the  dutiM 
of  "The  Guides:"— 

"  The  grand  object  of  the  corps  is  to  train 
a  body  of  men  in  peace  to  be  efficient  in  war; 
to  be  not  only  acquainted  with  localities,  roadii 
rivers,  hills,  ferries,  and  passes,  but  hate  •  ' 
good  idea  of  the  produce  and  su])plies  aTBil- 
able  in  any  part  of  the  country;  to  give  a^ 
curate  information,  not  running  oppn-moulhcd 
to  say  that  ten  thousand  horsemen  and  a 
thousand  guns  are  coming  (in  true  natiic 
style),  but  to  stop  to  see  whether  it  may  not 
really  be  only  a  common  cart  and  a  few  wild 
horsemen  who  are  kicking  up  all  the  dust:  to 
call  twenty-five  by  its  right  name,  and  nntsar 
JiJ^y  for  shor^,  as  most  natives  do.  TWs  of 
course  wants  a  great  deal  of  careful  instnictioa 
and  attention.  Beyond  this,  the  officeis 
should  give  a  tolerably  correct  sketch  and 
report  of  any  country  through  which  they  may 
pass,  be  aufait  at  routes  and  means  of  fee^ 
nig  troop,  and  above  all  (and  here  you  come 
close  upon  ])olitical  dutios),  keep  nn  03*0  CB 
the  doings  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  state  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  such  in* 
formation  as  may  lead  to  any  outbreak  being 
nipped  in  the  bud." 

The  reader  will  probably  now  be  of  opinion 
that  the  young  lieutenant,  willing  to  make 
himself  generally  useful,  and  given  to  locomch 
tion,  will  be  not  unlikely  to  turn  out  a  very 
tough  nut  for  the  Sikhs  to  crack  when  they  haTe 
quite  made  up  their  minds  to  risk  another 
fight :  and  that  time  is  rapidly  drawing  near. 
All  through  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  there  are  tumults  and  risings,  wbieh 
tell  of  a  wide  conspiracy.    Uodaon,  after  tt 
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ttated  ill,  that  the  sting  lay  in  the  alleged  con- 1 
fuiion  of  liix  rcgimentat  accounts.  The  Court , 
of  Inquiry  opiminted  Major  Taylor  to  exumine 
theie,  and  report  on  them.  Thia  was  Janu- 
Bry,  18u5 ;  in  February,  185G,  Tnylor  pre- 
•enled  an  elaborate  report,  wholly  excul- 
pating llodson.  Mr.  Montgomery  (then 
Comniineioner  for  the  Punjab,  now  Chief 
CommiKMoner  in  Oude),  to  nliom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, calU  it  the  most  satiafiiclory  rejiorl  he 
ererrcaO.  and  most  trium pliant.  Thisrej)ort, 
however,  tlinugh  made  jiublic  on  the  apoi, 
had  not.  even  in  May,  1H57,  licen  communi- 
Dated  to  the  Government  of  India )  whether 
■upprpsscd  on  purpose,  or  not,  ihere  i*  no 
endence.  But  when  at  last  fairly  brought  to 
their  notice  by  a  remonstrance  from  the  ac- 
cused, the  aali>ifBCtory  nature  of  the  document 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fnct  that  the  an- 
•ner  is,  "his  remonstrance  will  Ih'  placed  on 
IMord  for  preservation,  not  fur  justification, 
which  it  is  fully  admitted  waa  not  required — 
no  higher  testimonials  were  ever  produced."  I 
It  is  with  the  man  himself  that  we  are  con- 
eumcd.  We  liave  seen  liim  in  action,  and  in 
piM]ierity :  how  will  he  face  disgrace  and  dis- 
uter?— 

^  "1  rniml  etideavor  lo  face  tlie  wrong,  tlie 
~  Itnu*.  fbiil  wrong,  with  a  constant  and  un- 
Ifcen  nvart,  and  to  endure  humiliation  oiid 
jnce  willi  as  much  equanimity  aa  I  mav  ; 
■  llilb  the  same  snldier-like  fortitude  wi'th 
'  i  1  ought  to  face  danger,  auflering,  and 
'i  the  path  of  duty.  .  .  -  Our  darling 
i«  taken  from  us  on  llie  day  my  public 
lUv*  began,  and  death  h Da  rubbed  us 
fillher  before  their  end.    'I'lie   brain- 
I  was  almost  loo  much  for  me.  ...  I 
».tn  look  the  norat  boldly  in  the  fncc  as 
n  enemy  in  the  field,  and  lo  do  my 

work  xssoiutely  mid  to  the  best  of 

H^UJily,  taiisflcd  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
(pd  ll""  "c"  irksome  duties  well  done 
flfaeirowti  icwarO,  and  thai  if  not,  still 


*  duties. 


Id  And  that  not  a  man  who 
\  iiuiief  ihnl  there  has  been 
'  .  .  .  Not  oDO  of  them  all 
iliifve  1  might  include  my 
r.'cuser*  in  iViC  citrgory)  be- 
D  roDnmillcd  any  more  than 


d  of  doing,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  of  good 
amongBt  the  men.  It  will  be  the  HrBtstep  up 
the  ladder  again,  after  tumbling  to  the  oot- 

The  colonel  gets  him  to  take  the  office  of 
quartermaster,  however,  not  the  adjutancy, 
the  former  office  "having  fallen  into  great 
disorder ; "  ond  in  January,  ISIjT,  the  honest 
old  officer,  of  his  own  accord,  writes  a  letter 
to  the  Adjutant-General,  requesting  him  to 
submit  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  "  that,  hii 
))ublic  record  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
essential  service  Lieutenant  llod^on  has  done 
the  regiment  at  his  a|>ecial  request;"  and 
urging  on  his  Excellency  to  Gid  some  worthier 
employment  for  the  said  lieutenant.  In  the 
same  tone  writes  -Ilrigadier  JohnMone,  com- 
manding at  Umbala,  through  whom  the  colo- 
nel's letter  had  lo  be  forwarded  ;  and  who 
"  trusts  his  Excellency  will  allow  of  his  sub- 
mitting it  it]  a  more  sjiecia]  and  marked  man- 

:  than  by  merely  countersigning ;  for,"  goes 
the  general,  "  Lieutenant  Hod^on  has  with 
paUence,  perseverance,  and  zeal,  undertaken 
and  carried  out  the  laborious  minor  duties  of 
the  regimental  staff,  as  well  as  those  of  a  com- 
pany; and  with  a  diligence,  method,  and  ac- 
curacy, such  as  the  best  trniiicd  icgiraentsl 
officers  have  never  surpassed." 

We  sympathize  entirely  with  the  editor, 
when  he  buri^ts  out,  '- 1  know  nothing  in  my 
brother's  whole  career  moro  truly  admirable, 
or  showing  more  real  heroism,  than  his  con- 
duct at  this  ])eriod,  while  battling  with  ad  versa 
fates," 

But  there  was  now  no  need  of  letters  from 
generals  or  colonels  (however  acceptable  such 
teslimonies  might  be  iii  themselves)  to  restore 
llodson  to  liis  proper  jiositlon,  for  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  great  erujilion  arc  already  be- 
ginning to  be  heard,  and  tlic  ground  is  heav- 
ing under  the  feet  of  the  English  in  India. 

"  We  arc  in  a  stale  of  some  anxiety,  owing 
lo  the  spread  of  a  very  serious  spirit  of  dis- 
affection among  the  iiepov  army.  It  is  our 
great  danger  in  India,  and  I^rd  Hardinge's 
prophecy,  that  our  biggest  light  in  India  would 
be  with  our  own  army,  seems  not  unhkely  to 
he  realized,  and  that   before  long.      Native 

Eipert,  education,  and  jirogrcsi,  are  against 
eeping  two  hundred  thousand  native  mercen- 
aries in  hand." 

This  is  not  the  exact  time  a  sane  Com- 
mander-in-chief, looking  about  for  helpful  per- 
loni,  ahould  cliooM  for  letting  a  certain  Lieu- 
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tlie  IbIc  war,  could  not  ace  his  rcgimenl  wli 
I  li><]  his  liorsc  hy  ihe  bridle  until  ilx  nt 
toiiclied  the  hajom-ts  j  and  CTun  then  he  w 
faintir,  ■  I'my  wliicli  wny  are 
Mr.  IIimIhoq?'  This  U  no  csnggerati 
BKUie  you.  Can  voii  irotidor  that  our  troops 
jiave  to  rccoifr  by  di-nperate  fishlins,  nnA 
»ilh  htavy  lotui,  tlie  adToiiIa){CB  thronn  away 
by  the  tra'nt  of  hendx  and  eyi-x  to  lead  them  ? 
"  A  KGiiiorily  ptrvice,  like  that  of  the  Com- 
pany, iii  all  very  well  for  poor  men  ;  belter 
slill  for  fools,  fur  ihey  must  riae  equally  nith 
vi.so  men  ;  but  for  maincaming  the  discipline 
ar.d  etticieiicy  of  the  army  in  tlnic  of  peacp, 
and  huriinfr  it  oti  the  enemy  in  war,  theru 
never  was  a  ByKlrm  which  carried  so  many 
evils  on  ita  fioiit  and  face." 


.t  friend,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  again 
:.  and  he  is  ajipointed  an  Assistant 
Commiiisioncr,  leaving  the  Guides  for  a  time. 
Id  thia  ca|)acity,  in  April,  1850  be  comes 
acroas  the  new  Commander-in-chief: — 

"I  have  just  spent  three  days  in  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  camp,  it  heing  my  duty  to  nccompniiy 
him  through  such  jiarls  of  i' "    "''  "-■'-■    - 


^  il  district 

y  have  occasion  to  wit.  lie  was  most 
kind  and  cordial ;  vastly  amimng  and  inter- 
eating,  end  (;ave  me  even  a  higher  ouinion  of 
him  than  licfore.  To  lie  aure,  his  uingiiagc 
and  mode  of  expressing  himself  savor  more 
of  the  last  than  of  this  century — of  the  cam|> 
than  of  the  cauit;  but  barring  these  eccen- 
tricities, lie  il  a  wonderful  man  ;  his  heart  is 
as  thoroufihir  in  hi»  trork,  and'he  lakes  nri 
high  a  tone  in  all  that  concums  it,  as  Arnold 
did  ki  his ;  that  is  to  say,  the  highest  the  sub- 
ject is  capable  of,  I  only  trust  be  will  remuln 
wilh  us  as  long  as  bis  bcnllh  lasts,  and  en- 
deavor to  rouse  tiic  army  from  the  state  of 
slack  disclullne  Into  which  It  has  fallen.  On 
my  parting  with  him  he  said, '  Now,  remem- 
ber, Plotlton,  if  there  is  any  wav  iu  wiiich  I 
can  he  of  use  to  you,  pray  don  C  scruple  to 

After  working  in  the  Civil  Service,  chiefly 
in  the  Cis-Sulkj  I'rovinres,  for  nearly  two 
years,  under  Mr.  Eiimonstonc,  he  is  jiromoied 
to  the  command  of  the  Guides  on  Lumsden'a 
relum  to  England.  The  wild  frontier  district 
of  Euzofzai  is  banded  over  to  him,  where 

"  I  am  military  ns  well  as  civil  chief;  and 
the  natural  lustc  of  ihc  I^uzofzni  Palhans  for 
broken  heads,  murder,  and  violence,  as  well 
ai  their  liligiiitisiiesa  almut  their  laiidr,  kccjis 
me  very  hard  at  vnrk  from  day  to  day." 

Here  he  Fi^tllcs  wilh  his  newly  married 
wife,  "  llie  most  furtunaic  man  in  the  .service ; 
and  have  I  not  n  ri^>ht  to  call  myself  the  liaji- 
]HCSt  also,  with  such  a  wlfeandsuchahome?" 


For  nearly  three  years  he  rules  thia  prcrinec, 

building  a  large  fort  for  his  regiment,  tigh'ji^ 

all  moraudcrs  from  the  hills,  training  hit  nun 

lacing.  1^  qij  ^^yg^  gf^j,  tQ  practising  their  own  apcnti 


William  is  very  clever  (his  vifb  wrilci)  U 
thia  (cutting  an  orange,  placed  on  a  bamboo, 
in  two,  at  full  Bpctd),  rarely  failing.  .He  it 
grievoustv  over-worked;  siNl  his  health  ii 
wonderfullv  good,  and  his  siiirita  as  wild  ii  if 
he  were  a  boy  again,  lie  is  never  to  veil 
lilenscd  as  when  he  haa  the  baby  in  his  arni.* 
's,  the  baliy— for  now  comes  in  a  Eittb 
ejiisotic  of  home  and  family,  n  gentle  and 
bright  gem  in  the  rough  setting  of  the  noldier^i 
and  Ihe  tender  and  loving  father  tsd 
hu»biind  stands  before  us  as  vividly  aa  till 
daring  bo rder-i under. 

You  would  tio  delight  in  her  baby  tii^ 
(he  writes  to  his  falher).  The  young  Udy 
ilready  lieglna  to  show  n  singularily  of  tattt 
^refusing  to  go  to  the  arms  of  any  natin 
xnmen,  and  decidedly  preferring  Ihe  nnll 
po]iulation,  some  of  whom  are  disiinginilwd 
bv  her  special  bvor.  Iler  own  orderly,  tm 
ifie  mark,  never  tires  of  looking  at  her  *  ben- 
tiful  wliIlG  lingers,'  nor  she  of  tivistinf;  tbei 
into  bis  black  beard — an  insult  to  on  OrienuL 
wliich  he  bears  with  an  equanimity  equal  to 
Ills  fondness  for  her.  The  cunning  felhni 
have  begun  to  moke  use  of  her  loo,  and  wiM 
tliey  want  any  thing,  ask  tlie  favor  in  thu  lUM 
of  Lilli  Dibk  (they  cannot  manage  '  Oliw' 
at  all).     They  know  the  sjietl  is  [lotent." 

But  for  the  particulars  of  life  in  the  wild» 
ncss,  ive  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mra.  Ho^ 
son's  letters  (p|).  146-0).  Tins  hapfnoMi 
was  not  destined  to  last  In  July,  18^  tbl 
child  dies. 


■■  The  deep  agony  of  this  hcresKmeDt  I 
have  no  words  to  describe  (ihe  liither  writn). 
She  had  wound  her  Utile  being  round  oat 
hearts  to  an  extent  which*ire  neilher  of  M 
knew  unlil  we  awoke  from  the  brief  dream  tl 
iKauty,  and  fnnnd  ourselves  chlldlesa." 

Another  trial  too  is  at  hand.  In  tbe  t» 
tiimn  of  1S34,  Sir  H.  Lawrence  i«  remoTcd 
from  the  I'unjab,  and  in  UcLober,  cluugn 
arc  trum|ied  up  (there  is  no  oiher  word  br 
il,  looking  to  the  result)  against  Ilodton,  ia 
both  his  civil  and  military  capacity.  A  court 
of  inquiry  is  appointed  j  and  hrfore  ibat  court 
has  i'c]iortcd,  he  is  suspended  from  all  dril 
and  military  duty. 

Into  the  details  of  the  charges  againat  hin 
we  will  not  enter,  lest  we  should  ho  tempted 
into  the  use  of  hard  words,  which  his  brother 
haa  nobly  le&aincd  from.    All  tbu  need  ba 
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stated  Ib,  that  the  sting  lay  in  the  alleged  con- 
fusion of  his  regimental  accounts.  The  Court 
of  Inquiry  api)ointed  Major  Taylor  to  examine 
these,  and  report  on  them.  This  was  Janu- 
arj%  1855;  in  February,  1856,  Taylor  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  report,  wholly  excul- 
pating Ilodson.  Mr.  Montgomery  (then 
Commissioner  for  the  Punjab,  now  Chief 
Commissioner  in  Oude),  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, calls  it  the  most  satisfactory  report  he 
ever  read,  and  most  triumphant.  This  report, 
however,  though  made  public  on  the  spot, 
had  not,  even  in  May,  1857,  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Government  of  India ;  whether 
suppressed  on  purpose,  or  not,  there  is  no 
evidence.  But  when  at  last  fairly  brought  to 
their  notice  by  a  remonstrance  from  the  ac- 
cused, the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  document 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  an- 
swer is,  "  his  remonstrance  will  be  placed  on 
record  for  preservation,  not  for  justification, 
which  it  is  fully  admitted  was  not  required — 
no  higher  testimonials  were  ever  produced." 

It  is  with  the  man  himself  that  we  are  con- 
ceded. \Vc  have  seen  him  in  action,  and  in 
prosperity :  how  will  he  face  disgrace  and  dis- 
aster ? — 

"  I  must  endeavor  to  face  the  wrong,  the 
grievous,  foul  wrong,  with  a  constant  and  un- 
shaken heart,  and  to  endure  humiliation  and 
disgrace  with  as  much  equanimity  as  I  may  ; 
and  with  the  same  soldier-like  fortitude  with 
which  I  ought  to  face  danger,  suffering,  and 
death  in  the  path  of  duty.  .  .  .  Our  darling 
babe  was  taken  from  us  on  the  day  my  public 
misfortunes  began,  and  death  has  robbed  us 
of  our  father  before  their  end.  The  brain- 
pressure  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  ...  I 
strive  to  look  the  worst  boldly  in  the  face  as 
I  would  an  enemy  in  the  field,  and  to  do  my 
appointed  work  resolutely  and  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  satisfied  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
all ;  and  that  even  irksome  duties  well  done 
bring  their  own  reward,  and  that  if  not,  still 
they  arc  duties.  .  .  . 

"It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  not  a  man  who 
knows  me  has  any  belief  that  there  has  been 
any  thing  wrong.  .  .  .  Not  one  of  them  all 
(and  indeed  I  believe  I  might  include  my 
worst  foes  and  accusers  in  the  category)  be- 
lieves that  I  have  committed  any  more  than 
errors  of  judgment." 

Thus  he  writes  to  brother  and  sister ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  goes  back  resolutely  to  his  old 
regiment,  and  begins  again  the  common  rou- 
tine of  a  subaltern's  duties,  congratulating 
himself  that  the  colonel  wishes  to  give  him 
the  adjutancy,  in  which  post — 


**  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  a 
good  deal  of  work  which  will  be  useful  to  me, 
and  of  doing,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  of  good 
amongst  the  men.  It  will  be  the  first  step  up 
the  ladder  again,  after  tumbling  to  the  bot- 
tom." 

The  colonel  gets  him  to  take  the  office  of 
quartermaster,  however,  not  the  adjutancy, 
the  former  office  "having  fallen  into  great 
disorder ; "  and  in  January,  1857,  the  honest 
old  officer,  of  his  own  accord,  writes  a  letter 
to  the  Adjutant-General,  requesting  him  to 
submit  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  "  that,  his 
public  record  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
essential  service  Lieutenant  Hodson  has  done 
the  regiment  at  his  special  request ; "  and 
urging  on  his  Excellency  to  find  some  worthier 
employment  for  the  said  lieutenant.  In  the 
same  tone  writes  -Brigadier  Johnstone,  com- 
manding at  Umbala,  through  whom  the  colo- 
nel's letter  had  to  be  forwarded ;  and  who 
"  trusts  his  Excellency  will  allow  of  his  sub- 
mitting it  in  a  more  special  and  marked  man- 
ner than  by  merely  countersigning ;  for,"  goes 
on  the  general,  "  Lieutenant  Hodson  has  vrith 
patience,  perseverance,  and  zeal,  undertaken 
and  carried  out  the  laborious  minor  duties  of 
the  regimental  staff,  as  well  as  those  of  a  com- 
pany ;  and  with  a  diligence,  method,  and  ac- 
curacy, such  as  the  best  trained  regimental 
officers  have  never  surpassed." 

AVe  sympathize  entirely  with  the  editor, 
when  he  bursts  out,  '- 1  know  nothing  in  my 
brother's  whole  career  more  truly  admirable, 
or  showing  more  real  heroism,  than  his  con- 
duct at  this  period,  while  battling  with  adverse 
fates." 

But  there  was  now  no  need  of  letters  from 
generals  or  colonels  (however  acceptable  such 
testimonies  might  be  in  themselves)  to  restore 
Ilodson  to  his  proper  position,  for  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  great  eruption  are  already  be- 
ginning to  be  heard,  and  the  ground  is  heav- 
ing under  the  feet  of  the  English  in  India. 

"  We  are  in  a  state  of  some  anxiety,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  a  very  serious  spirit  of  dis- 
affection among  the  Sepov  army.  It  is  our 
great  danger  in  India,  and  Lorcl  Hardinge's 
prophecy,  that  our  biggest  fight  in  India  would 
ue  with  our  own  army,  seems  not  unlikely  to 
be  realized,  and  that  before  long.  Native 
papers,  education,  and  progress,  are  against 
Keeping  two  hundred  thousand  native  mercen- 
aries in  hand." 

This  is  not  the  exact  time  a  sane  0)m- 
mander-in-chief,  looking  about  for  helpful  per- 
sons, should  choose  for  letting  a  certain  Lieu- 
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tenant  Hod^on,  lately  under  a  cloud,  but  we 
hear  a  smart  oflliccr,  and  of  great  knowledge 
concerning^  nnd  influence  with  natives,  out  of 
our  reacli.  So  thinks  General  Anson  about 
the  6th  of  May,  1857,  when  Hodson,  out  of 
all  patience  at  finding  that  Taylor's  report  has 
never  reached  the  authorities  at  Calcutta,  ap- 
plies to  him  for  leave  to  go  to  Calcutta  to 
clear  himself.  However,  by  this  time  the  ill- 
used  lie- j  tenant  can  afford  to  joke  about  his 
own  misfortunes,  and  writes 

"  There  were  clearly  three  courses  open  to 
me,  *  i\  la  Sir  llobert  Peel/ 

"  iKt.  Suicide. 

"2n(l.  To  resign  the  service  in  disgust,  and 
join  the  enemy. 

"  3rd.  To  make  the  Governor-General  eat 
his  words  and  apologize. 

"  1  chdse  the  lasL 

"  The  first  was  too  melodramatic  and  for- 
eign ;  the  second  would  have  been  a  trium])h 
to  my  foes  in  the  Punjab  j  besides,  the  enemy 
might  have  been  beaten  ! 

"  I  have  determined,  therefore,  on  a  trip  to 
Calcutta." 

Wherefore  General  Anson  has  interviews 

with   this   outrageous   lieutenant;  is  "most 

polite,  even  c(»rdial,"  and  "  while  approving 

of  my  idea  of  going  down  to  Calcutta,  and 

thinking  it  plucky  to  undertake  a  journey  of 

two   thousand   five    hundred   miles   in   such 

weather,"  thinks  *'  I  had  better  wait  till    I 

hear  again  fruni  him,  for  he  will  himself  write 

to  Lord  Canning,  a.id  try  to  get  justice  done 


i> 


me. 

In  six  days  from  this  time  India  is  in  a 
blaze. 

With  the  news  of  the  outbreak  came  orders 
to  the  Ist  Eurojiean  Fusiliers  to  move  down 
to  Umbala  on  the  route  to  Delhi.  They 
march  the  sixty  miles  in  less  than  two  days, 
but  on  their  arrival  find  an  unsatisfactory  st  ate 
of  things : — 

"  Here  (writes  Hodson)  alarm  is  the  preva- 
lent fueling,  and  conciliation,  of  men  with 
arms  in  tlu-ir  hands  and  in  a  state  of  absolute 
rebellion,  the  order  of  the  day.  Tliis  system, 
if  pursued,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  any 
thing  the  Sepoys  can  do  to  us.  I  do  trust  the 
authorities  will  act  with  vigor,  else  there  is  no 
knowing  where  the  ntfair  will  end.  Oh  for 
Sir  Charles  now  !  The  times  are  critical,  but 
I  hnv<>  no  fear  of  aught  save  the  alarm  and 
indecision  of  our  rulers." 

The  Commander-in-chief  arrives,  and  now, 
to  Hodson 's  most  naive  astonishment,  which 
breaks  out  in  the  comicalest  way  in  his  letters, 
he  regains  all  he  has  ever  lost  by  one  leap. 


"  May  llih. — Yesterday,  I  was  sent  for  by 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  appointed  As- 
sistant Quartermaster-General  on  his  ]>ersonai 
staff,  to  be  under  the  immediate  orders  of  his 
Excellency,  and  with  command  to  raise  one 
luuidred  horse  and  fifty  foot,  for  service  in  the 
Intelligence  Department,  and  as  personal 
escort.  All  tliis  was  done,  moreover,  in  a 
most  complimentary  way,  and  it  is  quite  in  my 
line." 

We  can  see  clearly  enough  from  our  own 
point  of  view  what  has  been  at  work  for  a 
lieutenant  lately  under  a  cloud.  The  plot 
thickens  a])ace. 

But  who  at  this  juncture  will  open  the  road 
to  Meerut,  from  the  general  in  command  of 
which  place  we  want  papers  and  intelligence P 
The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  an 
officer  stationed  at  that  place  will  perhaps  ex- 
plain : — 

"When  the  mutiny  broke  out,  our  com- 
munications were  completely  cut  oft  One 
night,  on  outlying  picket  at  Meerut,  this  sub- 
ject being  discussed,  I  said,  *  Hodson  is  at 
Umbala,  I  know ;  and  1*11  bet  he  will  force  hii 
way  through,  and  open  communications  with 
the  Commander-in-chief  and  ourselves.'  Al 
about  three  that  night  I  heard  my  advanced 
sentries  firing.  I  rode  off  to  see  what  wai 
the  matter,  and  they  told  me  that  a  partrof 
the  enemy's  cavalry  had  approached  tM 
post.  AVhen  day  broke,  in  galloped  Hodsia. 
He  had  left  Kurn^l  (seventy-six  miles  off)  it 
nine  the  night  before,  with  one  led  horse  and 
an  escort  of  Sikh  cavalrv*,  and,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, here  he  was  with  (lispiltches  for  WilMXL 
How  I  quizzed  him  for  approachinf;  an  ann  d 
post  at  night  without  knowing  the  parole. 
Hodson  rode  straight  to  Wilson,  had  his  in- 
terview, a  bath,  breakfast,  and  two  hours* 
sleep,  and  then  rode  hack  the  seventy-iiix 
miles,  and  had  to  fight  his  way  for  about  thirty 
miles  of  the  distance." 

The  ])ace  pleased  the  general,  Hodson  sn|K 
poses,  for  "  he  ordered  me  to  raise  a  corps  of 
Irregular  Horse,  and  appointed  me  Com- 
mandant," but  "  still  no  tidings  from  the  hills 
(where  his  wife  is) ;  this  is  a  terrible  addi- 
tional pull  upon  one's  nerves  at  a  time  like 
this,  and  is  a  phase  of  war  I  never  calculated 


on. 


»♦ 


On  the  27th  of  May  the  march  towards 
Delhi  begins,  and  Hodson  accompanies,  acting 
as  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  attached 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  "  whh  free  acceat 
to  him  at  any  time,  and  to  other  people  in 
authority,  which  gives  me  power  for  good. 
The  Intelligence  Department  is  mine  exclu- 
sively, and  1  have  fur  this  Hue  Sir  Henry's  oM 
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friend,  the  one-eyed  Moulvlei  Rujub  Alee,  so 
I  shall  get  the  best  news  in  the  country."  He 
starts,  too,  happy  about  his  wife,  from  whom 
he  has  heard ;  the  hill  stations  all  safe,  and 
likely  to  remain  so. 

General  Anson  dies  of  cholera,  and  General 
Barnard  succeeds;  still,  oddly  enough,  no 
chnnge  takes  place  in  our  Lieutenant's  appoint- 
nicntN.  And  so  the  little  army  marches  all 
too  slowly,  as  the  lieutenant  thinks  and  re- 
mun!«t rates,  upon  Delhi.  Other  men  are  an- 
swering to  the  pressure  of  the  times : — 

"  Colonel  T.  Seaton  and  the  other  officers 
have  gone  to  Rohtuck  with  the  60th  Native 
Infantry,  who,  I  have  no  doul)t,  will  desert  to 
a  man  as  soon  as  they  get  there.  It  is  very 
pluck}  of  him  and  the  other  officers  to  go ; 
and  verv  hard  of  the  authorities  to  send  them  ; 
a  half-henrted  measure,  and  very  discreditable 
in  my  opinion,  to  all  concerned  ;  affording  a 
painful  contrast  to  Sir  John  Lawrence*s  bold 
and  decided  conduct  in  this  crisis.  This  reg- 
iment (1st  Fusiliers)  is  a  credit  to  any  army, 
and  the  fellows  are  in  as  high  spirits  and 
heart,  and  as  plucky  and  as  free  from  croak- 
ing ns  i)ossible,  and  really  do  good  to  the 
whole  force. 

**  Alfred  Light  doing  his  work  manfully  and 
well.  .  .  .  M(mtgomery  has  come  out  very, 
very  strong  indeed  ;  but  many  are  beginning 
to  knock  up  already,  and  this  is  but  the  be- 

g inning  of  this  work,  I  fear  ;  and  before  this 
usiness  ends,  we  who  are,  thank  God,  still 
young  and  strong,  shall  alone  be  left  in  camp  ; 
all  the  elderly  gentlemen  will  sink  under  the 
fatigue  and  exposure." 

**  JuDC  5th, — Head  quarters  arrive  at  Alee- 
|)ore,  nearly  at  the  end  of  our  march,  in  fact 
one  may  say  at  the  end,  for  on  that  day  I  rode 
right  up  to  the  Delhi  parade  ground  to  recon- 
noitre, and  the  few  sowars  whom  I  met  gal- 
loped away  like  mad  at  the  sight  of  one  white 
face.  '  Had  I  had  a  hundred  Guides  with 
me  I  would  have  gone  up  to  the  very  walls  ; ' 
and  on  June  the  8lh  we  occupy  our  position 
before  Delhi,  having  driven  the  enemy  out  of 
their  position  ;  not  without  loss,  for  Colonel 
Chester  is  killed,  Alfred  Light  (who  won  the 
admiration  of  all)  wounded.  .  .  .  No  one 
else  of  the  staff  party  killed  or  wounded  *, 
but  our  general  returns  will,  I  fear,  tell  a  sad 
tale.  I  am  mercifully  unhurt,  and  write  this 
line  in  pencil  on  the  top  of  a  drum  to  assure 
you  thereof." 

We  must  break  the  narrative  here  for  a 
moment,  now  that  we  have  got  the  combat- 
ants face  to  face,  in  the  place  of  doeition»  to 


submit  to  our  readers  our  own  conviction  that 
this  same  siege  of  Delhi,  beginning  on  June 
9th  and  ending  triumphantly  on  September 
22nd,  1857,  is  the  feat  of  arms  of  which  Eng- 
land has  most  cause  to  be  ])roud.  From 
Cressy  to  Sebastopol  it  has  never  been 
equalled.  A  mere  handful  of  Englishmen, 
for  half  the  time  numbering  less  than  three 
thousand,  sat  down  in  the  open  field,  in  the 
worst  days  of  an  Indian  summer,  without  reg- 
ular communications  (for  the  daks  were  only 
got  carried  by  bribery,  stage  by  stage), 
without  proper  artillery,  and  last  and.  worst 
of  all,  without  able  leading,  before  and 
took  a  city  larger  than  Glasgow,  garrisoned 
by  an  army  trained  by  Englishmen,  and  num- 
bering at  first  twenty  thousand,  in  another  ten 
days  thirty-seven  .thousand,  and  at  last  sev- 
enty-five thousand  men,  supplied  with  all  but 
exhaustless  munitions  of  war,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  nation  in  arms.  "  I  venture  to  aver," 
writes  Hodson,  "  that  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  would  have  remained  here,  or  have 
avoided  defeat  had  they  attempted  to  do  so." 
We  agree  with  him  ;  and  we  do  tru&t  that  the 
nation  will  come  to  look  at  the  siege  of  Delhi 
in  the  right  light,  and  properly  to  f.cknowledge 
and  reward  the  few  who  remain  of  that  band 
of  heroes  who  saved  British  India. 

Our  readers  must  also  remember  tliat  we 
are  not  giving  the  story  of  the  siege,  but  the 
story  of  Hodson's  part  therein,  and  must 
therefore  not  think  we  are  undiLy  j)uttinj^  him 
forward  to  the  depreciation  of  other  as  glo- 
rious names.  We  would  that  we  had  t«e 
same  means  of  following  the  life  day  by  day 
of  Nicholson  and  Chamberlain,  Toml«  and 
Light  Welchmai,  Showers,  Home,  Salkeld, 
or  a  hundred  others  equally  gallant.  But 
what  we  have  is  Hodson^s  life  compiled  from 
his  daily  letters  to  his  wife.  No  doubt  the 
work  of  the  regulars  was'  as  important,  j)er- 
haps  even  more  trying,  than  that  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  Irregular  Cavalry,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General, and  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department;  hut  these  were  his  duties,  and 
not  the  others*,  and  we  shall  now  see  how  he 
fulfilled  them. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  siege  "  the  Guides  " 
march  into  camp : — 

*•  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
see  the  welcome  they  gave  me — cheering  and 
shouting  and  crowding  round  me  like  fratvlic 
creatures.  They  seized  my  bridle,  dress, 
hands,  and  feet,  and  literally  threw  themselves 
down  before  the  hone  with  iht  tears  stream- 
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ing  down  their  faces.  Many  officers  who  were  |  the  general,  who  highly  approred,  and  will,  I 
present  liarclly  kpew  what  to  make  of  it,  and  |  trust,  carry  it  out;  but  how  times  must  be 
thought  llie  creatures  were  mobbing  me  ;  and  changed,  when  four  subalterns  are  called  apai 
so  thev  were — but  for  jov,  not  for  mischief."     to  suggest  a  means  of  carrying  out  so  vitallY 

«  Burrah  Serai-wallah  "they  shouted  ("  great !  ^Por'^nt  an  enterpme  a.  thU,  o^    on  whieii 

,   „  .     ,         ,       ^     ^    .        I  >      .1    I  the  safety  of  the  empire  depends  i  " 
in  battle"  in  the  vulgar  tongue),  making  the  i  ,    i    , «      -r    ♦!    r     -i  i    »    i        rt 

*  a-       1    ♦!  «     «™  4u«:-«™  «.K«  Ar.  «^J      Simple  but  "perfectly  feasible  "plan  of  four 
staff  and  others  open  their  eyes,  who  do  not  ■     ,       *         , ,   *^  '  ,        ..t  .  ■% 

,  ,    V        f     Ii    •         ,  •    ♦!_ ^„_.  ^f  ;  subalterns ;  blow  open  gates  with  powder,  and 

much  believe,  for  their  part,  in  the  power  of         .       .     '.  /     j  ^i    *  .v  J 

,,     1-  I  11    *      ♦*««!    ♦ '  1,  ,«„^if  I  Ro  m  with  bayonet,  and  that  there  may  be  no 

any  r.nj'lishman  really  to  attach  to  himself    f* .     ,       ,      "^  ..  t      i     *        .      i     j    « 

S^  t  mistake  about  it  I  volunteer  to   lead  the  af- 

anv  native  rascals.  !       u  /   u  n  •  ja  i     r    *t,  * 

XT    ♦  1       T     «  iA»i.  «i,«  u«n  ^ ««-     rr  K„ :  sault  (wholly  unmindful  of   that    assurance 

Next  day,  June  10th,  the  ball  opens.     Ihe     .       ^       .^.      .       .  •     *l    i  mi    .i.  ^  t 

,       .  .    r     _  _   ,1   -..__!    ..  „  ,«riven  to  a  loving  heart  in  the  hills  that  1  am 


mutniecrs  march  out  in  force  and  attack  our        ,  .  ^^       m^  «  v  -u 

not  exposing  myself),  and  fix  on  a  small  build- 
ing in  front  of  the  gate  as  the  rendexvooi, 


position : — 

"  1  had  command  of  all  the  troops  on  our 


which  is  now  called  "  Hodson*s  Mosque." 


right,  the  gallant  Guides  among  the  rest  |      ^         j  ^„^  ^.j^,  as«ult  for 

Thev  followed  me,  With  a  cheer  for  their  old .   .  .     "  i.  t  to.v       ai       *. 

commander,  and  behaved  with  their  usuar  ^^«  morning  of  June  13th.  Alas  for  our 
j)luck,  and  finally  we  drove  the  enemy  in  with  "  perfectly  feasible  "  plan! 
loss.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  did  not  expose  myself  |  "  We  were  to  have  taken  Delhi  by  assault 
unnecessarily  ;  for  having  to  direct  the  move-  last  night,  but  a  *  mistake  of  orders '  (?)  as  to 
ments  of  three  or  four  regiments,  I  could  not  the  nght  time  of  bringing  the  troops  to  the 
be  in  the  front  as  much  as  I  wished."  rendezvous   prevented   its  execution.     I  am 

But  wives  will  be  anxious,  my  lieutenant,   much  annoyed  and  disappointed  at  our  plan 
and  making  all  just   allowances,  it  must  be   "ot  having  been  carried  out,  because  I  «■ 
'^         "*  confident  It  would  have  been  successful.    The 


confessed  that  you  give  her  fair  cause  : — 


rebels  were  cowed,  and  perfectly  ignorant  of 


"  The  warmth  of  the  reception  again  given  any  intention  of  so  bolji  a  stroke  on  our  pert 
me  by  the  Guides  was  quite  affecting,  and  has  as  an  assault ;  the  surprise  would  have  oonf 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  camp,  and  had   every  thing." 


a  good  effect  on  our  native  trooi)s,  insomuch 


Next  day  there  is  another  fight.     A  cooi- 


that  thev  are  more  ivilling  to  obey  their  Eu-  ^    ^        /  „        ,       .    ^,;„       ,,„^^fc^ 
ropean  ofhcers  when  they  see  their  own  coun-  _.         ,      J  .  .,      ,  *     ,       ,_ 

trymen's  enthusiasm.  :  P"^  off  from  day  to  day.     Abandoned  at  lam 

"  My  position  is  Assistant  Quartermaster- '  we   are  to   wait  for   remforcemcnts.      Poor 
General    on   the   (-ommander-in-chicrs   per-   "  feasible  plan ! " 
sonal  staff.     I  am  responsible  for  the  Intelli- 


gence l)ej)artment,  and  in  the  field,  or  when 


"  It  was  frustrated  the  first  night  by  tlie 
fears  and  absolute  disobedience  of  orders  of 


any  thing  is  going  on  for  directing  the  move- . ^  ^j^^  ^lan  who  first  lost  Delhi,  and  has 

ments  of  the  trooi)s  m  action,  under  the  im-  ^^^  |,y  fj^u^.  prevented  its  being  recaptured. 


mediate  orders  of  the  general." 
Again,  on  June  12th,  we  arc  at  it: 
"  A  sharp  fight  for  four  hours,  ending  as 


The  general  has  twice  since  wished  and  even 
ordered  it,  but  has  always  been  thwarted  by 
some  one  or  other ;  latterly  by  that  old  woman 


usual.     Thev  havi?  never  yet  been  so  punished   »  who  has  come  here  for  nothing  appar- 

as  to-day.  'The  Guides  behaved  admirably,  ently  but  as  an  obstacle ;  is  also  a  cry- 
so  did  the  Fusiliers  as  usual.  I  am  vexed  |  i"R  evil  to  us.  The  general  knows  this  and 
much  at  the  Lahore  Chronicle  butter,  and  =  wants  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  has  not  the  nerve 
wish   people  would   leave  me   alone   in  the  to  supersede  him.    The  whole  state  of  afiaixi 


newspapers.     Tlic  best  butter  I  get  is  the  def- 
erence and  resj)cct  I  meet  with  from  all  whose 


here  is  bad  to  a  degree." 
And  here  I  am  (June  19th),  with  fights  go- 


respect  I  care  for,  and  the  affectionate  enthu-  Jnjr  on  every  day.  knocked  down  with  bron- 
siasm  of  the  Guides,  which  increases  instead  ,„hitis  and  inflammation  of  the  chest,  "  really 
of  lessening.  I  ^.^^^  j|j   ^^^    ^^^^   hours."     "The    general 

But  this  daily  repulsing  attacks  cannot  be  nurses  mc  as  if  I  were  his  son.  I  woke  in  the 
allowed  to  go  on  :  cannot  we  have  something  nijrht  and  found  the  kind  old  man  by  my  bed- 
to  say  to  attacking  them?  So  the  general' side  covering  me  carefully-  up  from  the 
thinks,  and  sets  Greathed,  assisted  by  me  and  draught."  l^it  on  June  20th  (bronchitis  not- 
two  more  engineers,  to  submit  a  plan  for  tak- 1  withstanding)  I  am  up  and  at  work  again,  for 
ing  Delhi.  the  Sepoys  have  attacked  our  rear  to-day,  and 

**  We  drew  up  our  scheme  and  gave  it  to  though  beaten  as  usual.  Colonel  Becher  (Quai^ 
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terrooster-General)  is  shot  through  the  right :  the  juiddle  all  day  (June  24th),  though  obliged 
arnii  and  Dnly  (commanding  Guides)  hit  occasionally  to  rest  a  bit  where  I  can  find 
through  the  shoulder.  So  the  whole  work  of  shelter,  and  one  halt  is  by  Alfred  Light, 
the  QuartermaRter-General*s  office  is  on  me,  »  jt  does  me  good  to  see  the  *  Light  of  the 
and  the  general  begs  me  as  a  personal  favor  to  ball-room '  working  away  at  his  guns,  be- 
take command  of  Guides  in  addition."  I  at  |  grimed  with  dust  and  heat,  ever  cheery  and 
first  refused,  but  the  general  was  most  urgent,  j  cool,  though  dead  beat  from  fatigue  and  ex- 
putting  it  on  the  ground  that  the  service  was  '  Pos"re.     How  our  men  fought  to-day ;  liquid 

at  stake,  and  none  was  so  fit,  etc.,  etc.     I  do  ^'•^^J'^^  "^  "f™^  ^^^^^'^  J^7^"^  heat;  but 
^    ,   ,    ;  I        J  .    1  1.    .  •    ^  nothmg  less  than   a  knock-down  blow  from 

feel  that  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  just  now   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^„^^_  ^  jj^,j^^  ^^^.^^  „ 

to  put  things  on.  n  proper  footing  j  and  after       , ,      ,    .         , ,       .  ,  ,  ,       , 

consulting  Seaton  and  Norman,  I  accepted  the       ^^>'  glorious  old  regiment !  how  they  have 

command.     How will  gnash  his  teeth  to  if^Jf'^  '"  ,"^''  ^^°!^  .'*"•««  ^^^I'' '  ^"'""f' 

wje  me  leading  my  dear  old  Guides  again  in  ^^«'«hn>?n  b«d!y  h.t  in   the  arm,  Greville 

the  field  down    with    fever,    \>  riford   with    dysentery 

And  so  we  fight  on,  literally  day  by  day.  ^^^M  ^'^^^  «un-8troke,  Brown  with  wounds. 

for  now  "  our  artillery  officers  themselves  say  ''■teob  and  the  *  boys*  have  all  the  work 

they  are  out-matched  by  these  rascals  in  ac-  to  themselves,  and  well  indeed  do  the  boys 


•dly 

point  of  fact,  reduced  to  merely  holding  our  Neville  Chamberlain  is  come  in,  who  ought  to 

own  ground  till  we  get  more  men."    Still  we  be  worth  a  thousand  men  to  us." 

don't  feel  at  all  like  giving  in.  Those  rascals    actually  cam©    out   to-day 

**  The  wounded  generally  are  doing  well,  (June  26ih)y  iu  their  red  coats  and  medals ! 

poor  fellows,  considering  the  heat,  dirt,  and  «  ^Ve   are  not  very  well  off",  quant  h  la 

want  of  any  bed  but  the  dry  ground.     Their  ^^^-^-^^     j  ^^^^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^l^,^  j„ 

pluck  18  wonderful,  and  it  is  not  in  the  field  ^             ^^^      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^,,g„  j  ^j^^ 

•lone  that  you  see  what  an  hiigUsh  soldier  is  ^j^j^  the  general.     Colonel  Seaton  lives  in  my 

made  of.     One  poor  fellow  who  was  smoking  tent,  and  is  a  great  companion;    his  joyous 

his  pipe  and  laughing  with  the  comrade  by  diBposition   is    a    perpetual    rebuke   to    the 

his  side,  was  asked,  what  was  the  matter  with  croakers  " 
him,  and  ho  answered  in  a  lively  voice,  *  Oh, 

not  much,  sir,  only  a  little  knock  on  the  back  ;  And  so  too  was  your  ow-,,  my  lieutenant, 

i  shall  be  u])  and  at  the  rascals  again  in  a  day  for  we  have  fortunately  a  letter  from  a  dis- 

or  two.*     lie  had  been  shot  in  the  spine,  and  tinguished  officer,  in  which  he  savs — 

all  his  lower  limbs  were  paralyzed      He  died  „  ^^^j^  ^^  ^j^^^  I^^,,^.^  ^.^.   ;             ^^^^ 

nextday.     Colonel  W  elchman  is  about  again  ;  ^j^^  ^r\^\,^Ui\  expenditure  of  lift,     llodson's 

too  soon   1  fear,  but  there  is  no  keeping  the  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  y^^^  sunshine  breaking  through 

brave  old   man  quiet.    Poor  Peter  Brown  is  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^.j^^j^  ^^  despondency  and  gloom 

very  badly  wounded,  but  he  is  cheerful,  and  ^^^^^  ^^.^,^ij  ^^jj,^  ^^^^  occasiona'llyon  all  but 

bears  up  bravely.     Jacol)  has  *  come  out    won-  ^  ^^^  ^ravc  hearts,  England's  worthiest  sons, 

derlully.     ]Ie  is  cool,  acliv-e,  and  bold,. keeps  ^^^  ^.^^^  determined  to  conquer." 

Ills  wits  about  nim  under  fire,  and  does  alto-  _,       ...         ,                           n    .i .  i  . 

gelher  well.     We  are  fortunate  in  having  him  ^^"^  ^^"«  »»^K«  d"^»  ^^^  ^^^  r^^">'  thinking 

with  the  force,     (iood  field-officers  are  very  i"  earnest  about    several  things,  and  tins  is 

Bcarce  indeed ;  I  do  Bot  wonder  at  people  at  the  conclusion   at  which  our   lieutenant    ar- 

a  distance  ijewailing  the  delay  in  tie  taking  rives  : — 

of  Delhi.     No  one  not  on  the  spot  can  appre-  ..  There  is  but  one  rule  of  action  for  a  sol- 

ciate  the  difficullies  in  the  way, or  the  i)ainf«l  djer  in  the  field,  as  for  a  man  at  all  times,  to 

truth,  that  those  difficulties  increase  upon  us."  do  that  which  is  best  for  the  public  good;  to 

I  am  rather  out  of  sorts  still  myself,  also,  make  that  your  sole  aim,  resting  assured  that 

It  is  a  hurd'Mi  to  me  to  stand  orwalk,  and  the  result  will  in  the  end  be  best  for  individual 

the  excessivf  heat  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  interest  also.     I  am  quite  indifferent  not  to 

recover  from    that   sharp  attack   of  illness.  «een,y  name  appear  in  newspaper  paragraphs 

„„      ,                             *                /.        I-   1  and  dispatches:  only  content  if  I  can  perform 

"  Ihe  doctors  urge  me  to  go  away  for  a  hitle.  ^^  dutv  truly  and  honestly,  and  too  thankful 

to  gel  Ktiengih— as  if  1  could  leave  just  now,  ,0*  the 'Almighty  if  I   am   daily  spared  for 

or  as  if  I  would  if  I  could."  .  •  .  So  I  am  in  future  labors  or  future  repose." 
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But  here  is  another  coil  this  June  27th  : — 

"  There  lias  been  an  outcry  throughout  the 

camp  at *.s  having  fled  from  Bhagput,  the 

bridge  whicli  cau<(ed  me  so  much  hard  riding 
and  hard  ^vork  to  get,  some  time  ago.'' 

lie  has  actually  bolted,  on  a  report  of 
mutineers  coming,  leaving  boats,  bridge,  and 
all.  By  this  conduct  he  has  lost  our  com- 
munication with  Mcerut,  and  that  too  when 
our  reinforcements  were  actually  in  sight. 
The  consequence  is  that  I  have  to  go  down  to 
Bhagput  to  recover  boats,  bridge,  etc.,  and 
rc-o])en  communication,  which  is  done  at  once 
and  satisfactorily ;  and  by  July  2nd  we  are 
quite  comfortable,  for  I  have  set  myself  up 
with  plates,  etc.,  for  one  rupee,  and  CS^lonel 
Seaton^s  traj)s  and  servants  will  be  here  to- 
day .  .  .  except  that  we  are  somewhat  vexed 
in  our  spirits,  for 

" has  been  shelved  and  allowed  to  get 

sick,  to  save  him  from  siipercession.  I  do  not 
like  euphuisms.  In  these  days  men  and  tilings 
should  be  called  by  tiieir  right  names,  that  we 
might  know  how  far  either  should  be  trusted. 

"t/w/y  oth . — General  Barnard  dies  of  cholera 
after  a  few  hours*  illness.  Personally  I  am 
much  grieved,  for  no  kinder  or  more  consider- 
ate or  geiiilenianly  man  ever  lived.  I  am  so 
sorrv  for  his  son,  a  tine  brave  fellow,  whose 
attention  to  bis  father  won  the  love  of  us  all. 
It  was  quite  beautiful  to  see  them  together." 

And  so  we  plunge  on  day  after  day,  the 
rain  nearly  flooding  us  out  of  camp.  Will 
the  ladies  in  the  hills  make  us  some  flannel 
shirts  ? 

"  The  soldiers  liear  up  like  men,  but  the 
constant  state  of  wet  is  no  small  addition  to 
what  they  have  to  endure  from  heat,  hard 
work,  and  fighting.  I  know  by  experience 
what  a  comfort  a  dry  flannel  shirt  is  ? 

"July  V2fh. — Three  liundred  of  my  new 
regiment  arrive;  very  fine-looking  fellows, 
most  of  them.  I  am  getting  quite  a  little 
army  under  me.  what  with  the  Guides  and 
my  own  men.  Would  to  Heaven  they  would 
give  us  sonielhing  more  to  do  than  this  desul- 
tory warlare,  which  destroys  our  best  men, 
brings  us  no  whit  nearer  Delhi,  and  re- 
moves tli'>  end  of  the  campaign  to  an  indefi- 
niie  ]»eriod." 

Another  flight  this  Mth  July,  one  of  the 
sl'iarjjest  we  have  yet  liud,  and  we  wlio  have 
to  !(';i(l  wi'n*  obliged  to  exj>ose  ourselves,  but 
really  iioi  more  than  we  could  help;  and  how 
the  panirs  can  have  got  liold  of  this  wound 
story  I  can't  tiiink,  for  I  didn't  tell  it  even  to 
vuu.     The  fiicls  are  thus  : — 


**  A  rascally  Pandy  made  a  thrust  at  my 
horse,  which  I  parried,  when  he  8eizc<l  ]iii 
'  tulwar  '  in  both  hands,  bringing  it  down  like 
a  sledge-hammer ;  it  caught  on  the  iron  of 
my  antigropelos  legging,  which  it  broke  into 
the  skin,  cut  through  the  stirrup-leather,  and 
took  a  slice  off  my  boot  and  stocking ;  and 
yet,  wonderful  to  say,  the  sword  did  not  pene- 
trate the  skin.  Both  my  horse  and  mxtelf 
were  staggered  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  but 
I  recovered  myself  quickly,  and  I  don't  think 
that  Pandy  will  ever  raise  liis  <  tulwar'  again." 

But,  to  show  you  that  I  did  no  more  than 
was  necessary,  I  must  tell  you  what  Chamber- 
lain had  to  do,  who  led  in  another  part. 

"  Seeing  a  hesitation  among  the  troops  be 
led,  who  did  not  like  the  look  of  a  wall  lined 
with  Pandies,  and  stopped  short  instead  of 
going  up  to  it,  he  leaped  his  horse  clean  oter 
the  wall  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  dared 
the  men  to  follow,  which  they  did,  but  he  got 
a  ball  in  the  shoulder." 

I  must  positively  give  up  the  Qunrtermaf- 
ter-Generars  work  ;  head-quarters  staff  seemi 
breaking  down  -altogether.  General  Reed 
goes  to  the  hills  to-night;  Congrcvcand  Cnr- 
zon  have  been  sent  off,  too ;  Chamberlain  and 
Becher  on  their  backs  with  wounds. 

"  Colonel  Young,  Norman,  and  myself,  ait 
therefore  the  only  staff  representatives  of  die 
head-quarters  staff,  except  the  doctors  md 
commissaries.  I  i\m  wonderfully  well,  thtak 
God!  and  able  to  get  through  as  much  work 
as  any  man  ;  but  commanding  two  rpgimenti, 
and  being  eyes  and  ears  to  the  whole  amy, 
too,  is  really  too  much." 

Again,  to-day  (July  19),  a  sliarp  fight; 
Pandies  in  great  force — driven  pell-mell  up 
to  the  walls  ;   but  how  about  getting  bacL 

"AVe  were  commanded  by  a  fine,  old  gen- 
tleman, who  might  sit  for  a  portrait  of  Fat 
staff,  so  fat  and  jolly  is  he.  Colonel  Jonei,  of 
60th  ilifles." 

Jolly  old  Briton,  with  the  clearest  poasiblt 
notion  of  going  oji,  but  as  for  retiring,  little 
enough  idea  of  that  sort  of  work  in  Colonel 
Jones. 

"The  instant  we  began  to  draw  off.  they 
followed  us,  their  immense  numbers  giving 
them  a  great  power  of  annoyance  at  Tery 
slight  cost  to  themselves.  The  brave  old 
colonel  was  going  to  retire  '  nil  of  a  heap,'  in- 
fiintry,  guns,  and  all  in  a  helpless  mass,  an., 
we  should  have  suffered  cruel  loss  in  those 
narrow  roads,  with  walls  and  buildings  on 
both  sides.  I  rode  up  to  him  and  pointed 
this  out,  and  in  rejily  received  cartf.  blanekt 
to  act  as  I  saw  best.  This  was  soon  done  with 
the  assistance  of  Henry  Vicars  (Adjutant  Oltl) 
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and  Coghill  (Adjutant  2nd  Bengal  European  nerved  me.    5th. — Nana  Sahib,  the  murderer 

Fusiliers),  both  cool  soldiers  under  fire,  though  (you  remember  the  man  at  the  artillery  re- 

80  young,  and  we  got  off  in  good  order  and  ^i^^^  ^  "swell"  looking,  native  gentleman, 

with  triflmg  loss,  drawmg  the  men  back  slowly  ^j^^  spoke  French,  and  was  talking  a  good 

and  m  regular  order,  covered  by  Dixon  and  ,    .  ^    .ir    j  t*  i-^\    l      u        u    *       u 

Money's  guns."  "^^*  ^^  Alfred  Light),  has  been  beaten  by 

„« .       I      1  X         .*!.  *•        r     *      ^  Havelock,  they  say  has  drowned  himself. 

1  his  colonel,  too,  with  no  notion  of  retreat-  .   .  *     .   . 

ing,is  a  candid  man;  goes  straight  to  the     ."  I  hone  it  is  not  true ;  for  it  is  one  of  my 

°       ,        ,.       ^  11        4    .u     1   ..  aims  to  have  the  catching  of  the  said  Nana 

general  on  1^8  return,  and  begs  to  thank  6ur  ^      j^     .j^.j^^  ^^     j      him  would  be  a  positive 

lieutenant,  and  to  say  he  hopes  for  no  better  ^,^^^uve  to  me.  .  .  .  Nicholson  has  come  on 

aid  whenever  he  has  to  lead ;  unlike  some  ahead  of  our  reinforcements  from  the  Punjab ; 

])ersons  under  whom  we  have  served.  a  host  in  himself  if  he  does  not  go  and  get 

"  The  general  has  begged  me  to  give  up  the  ^"^^Jj^^  ^^^ll «?,  Chamberlain  did. 

Guides,  and  not  the  qutrtermaste^generaPs  ^  "  General  Wilson  has  been  down  for  some 

office.     You  at  least  wfll  rejoice  that  it  greatly  ^^^f*  ^"^  '^  "°^  ^^"^^»  ^"^  ""^*'"»  **"^  ^^'^^ 

diminishes  the  risk  to  life  and  limb,  which,  I  anxious    about  trifles.  .  .  ..Ihese  men   are 

confess,  lately  has  been  excessive  in  my  case."  Pf r«onally  as  brave  as  lions,  but  they  have  not 

__  -  _;,,     ,    ,  ,  .  ,  big  hearts  or  heads  enough  for  circumstances 

News  of  Wheelers  surrender — of  the  mas-  of  serious  responsibility.  . 
tacre  four  days  later  (July  26),  and  our  blood       «  August  lU/i.— Talking  of  jealousies,  one 

is  running  fire.    "  There  will  be  a  day  of  day,  under  a  heavy  fire.  Captain  came 

reckoning  for  these  things,  and  a  fierce  one,  up  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  forget  and  for- 

or  I  have  been  a  soldier  in  vain."    Another  gi^e  what  had  passed,  and  only  to  remember 


ungR, 

for  the  flannel  waistcoats ;  but  as  for  you  and  Nowadays,  we  must  stand  liy  and  help  each 

Mrs. coming  to  camp  as  nurses,  no.  other,  forget  all  injuries,  and  rise  superior  to 

-  Unless  any  unforeseen  emergency  should  [I'^^^J.'^f  S,""^  *'^^1'  "' '  ""^  '^^"^"^  ^®  ^"  ^^'■"■ 

arise,  1  would  strongly  dissuade  any  lady  from  plight. 

coming  to  camp.     Thev  would  all  very  speedily  August   12^7i.—A   brilliant    affair   under 

become  patients  in  the  very  hospitals  which  Showers ;    four   guns  taken.      Brave   young 

they  came  to  serve  and  would  so  willingly  Owen  wounded,  "  riding  astride  one  gun,  and 

•upport.    The  flannel  garments  are  invaluable,  a  soldier  with  musket  and  fixed  bayonet  rid- 

and  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  for  us  by  i,,^  each  horse,  the  rest  cheering  like  mad 

leraale  hands  at  present.  .  .  .  You  say  there  ,]•„„„      t  , ««-:«♦!,«  .k:«u  ^r:»  i.          \3    *» 

is  a  great  difference  between  doing  one's  duty  '^'Z^'\}  ^      x,          1^         '  ^ accident- 

and  running  unnecessary  risks,  and  you  say  ^^>'  J^'«  ^'"^^  P»"^y»  '^^^"^g  ^^en  beaten 

truly;  the  only  question,  what  is  one's  duty,  severely  in  twenty-three  fights,  has  had  nearly 

Now,  I  might,  as  I  have  more  than  once,  see  enough  of  it,  and  is  very  chary  of  doing  more 

things  going  wrong  at  a  time  and  place  when  than  firing  long  shots,  so  there  is  no  longer 

I  might  be  merely  a  spectator,  and  not  *  on  so  much  need  of  our  lieutenant  in  camp.     He 

duty,'  or  ordered  to  be  there,  and  I  might  feel  ^ay  surely  be  useful  in  clearing  the  neighbor- 


business  there ; '  nor  should  I,  as  far  as  the  officers — all  his  own  men,  and  firslrate— and 

rules  of  the  service  go,  though  in  my  own  Macdowell,  two  Coughs,  \Vard,  and  Wise, 

mind  I  should  have  been  satisfied  that  I  was  Qw  the  18tli  tlie  inhabitants  send  8uj)plies  and 

right.      These   are   times   when   every   man  fair  words,  but  there  is  a  body  of  a  thousand 

nhould  do  his  best,  ins  utmost,  and  not  sav,  •  r    »  i    «t.        i      ^     i   i  i        i 

/x'       .1        IT         T  1  1.1  \  infantry  and    three  hundred  horse  close  by 

*No;  though  I  see  I  can  do  good  there,  yet,      ,  .1.1       n   1       *         t     i      1 

as  1   have  not  been  ordered  and  am  not  on  who  must  be  handled.     Accordingly,  1  hey  are 

duty,  I  will  not  do  it,'    This  is  not  my  idea  ^rawn  into  the  open  by  a  feigned  retreat,  and 

of  a  soldiers  duty,  and  hitherto  the  results  come  on  firing  and  yelling  in  crowds. 
have  proved  me  right."  "  Threes  about  and  at  them  j  "  five  parties, 

August  3rrf.— Rumor  that   Sir  Henry  is  each  headed  by  an  officer,  are  upon  them. 

dead  at  Lucknow.     The  news  has  quite  un-  "  Never  was  such  a  scatter;  they  fled  as  if  not 
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the  GuidoR  and  Hodson's   Horse,  but  death 
and  the  devil,  were  at  their  heels.**    Only 
eij^ht  of  my  men  touched.     Tliis  will  encour- 
age my  new  hands,  utterly  untrained. 
Another  skirmish,  and  now — 

**  In  three  days  we  have  fri«;htened  away 
and  demoralized  a  force  of  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry,  some  two  thousand  strong,  beat 
those  wlio  stood  or  returned  to  fight  us,  twice, 
in  s])ite  of  numbers,  and  got  fed  and  furnished 
forth  by  the  rascally  town  itself.  Moreover, 
we  have  thoroughly  cowed  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, and  given  them  a  taste  of  what  more 
they  will  get  unless  they  keep  quiet  in  future. 
.  . '.  This  is  a  terribly  egotistical  detail,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  saying  so  much  of 
myself;  but  you  insisted  on  having  a  full,  true, 
and  ])articular  account,  so  do  not  think  me 
vainglorious." 

Next  come  orders,  but  sadly  indefinite  ones, 
to  look  out  for  and  destroy  the  10th  Light 
Cavalrv,  who  are  out  in  the  Jheend  district : — 

"  He  must  cither  say  distinctly  *  do  this  or 
that,*  and  I  will  do  it ;  or  he  must  give  me 
carif  blanche  to  do  what  he  wants  in  the 
most  pmclicable  way,  (»f  which  I,  knowing 
the  country,  can  !)cst  judge.  I  am  not  going 
to  fug  my  men  and  horses  to  death,  and  then 
be  toUl  1  have  exceeded  my  instructions.  He 
give«  me  immense  credit  for  what  I  have  done, 
but  'almost  wishes  I  had  not  ventured  so  far.* 
The  old  gentleman  means  well,  but  does  not 


try  again  till  August  30th,  when  I  have  to  re- 
ceive an  emissary  from  Delhi  to  treat. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  is,  they  say,  at  Calcutta, 
and  Mansfield,  as  chief  of  the  staff;  so  now 
we  may  get  some  leading. 

We  arc  in  Delhi  at  hist  (Sept.  Idth),  but 
with  grievous  loss.  My  dear  old  regiment 
(1st  Fusiliers)  suffered  out  of  oil  proportion. 

"  Of  the  officers  engaged  only  Wriford, 
Wallace  and  I  arc  untouched.  My  preserva- 
tion (I  don*t  like  the  word,  escape)  was  mir- 
aculous. .  .  ." 

Nicholson  dangerously  hit ;  ten  out  of 
seventeen  engineer  oflUcers  killed  or  wounded. 

'<•  .  .  You  mav  count  our  real  officers  on 
your  fingers  now.** 

**  Sept.  \(Mh, — I  grieve  much  for  poor  Jiuob; 
we  buried  him  and  three  Serjeants  of  the  regi- 
ment last  night ;  he  was  a  noble  soldier.  His 
death  has  made  me  captain,  tlie  long  withed- 
for  goal ;  but  I  would  rather  have  served  on 
as  a  subaltern  than  gained  ])romotion  thus. 

"  Sept,  IWi^ — We  ore  making  slow  progrm 
in  the  city.  The  fact  is,  the  troons  are  utlerlr 
demoralized  by  hard  work  and  liard  drink,! 
grieve  to  say.  For  the  first  time  in  my  lUe,I 
have  had  to  see  English  soldiers  refuse  rr* 

S)eatedly  to  follow  their  officers.  Grevilk^ 
Facob,  Nicholson,  and  Speke  were  all  sMih 
ficed  to  this. 

"  ScpL  227kZ.— In  the  Iloyal  Palace,  DeftL 
— I  was  quite  unable  to  write  yesterday,  hiv* 


underhland  either  the  counlrv  or  the  position  !  ing  had  a  hard  day's  work.  1  was  forimtt 
I  was  in,  nor  does  lie  appreciate  a  tenth  part  |  enough  to  capture  the  King  and  his  favontt 
of  the  effects  which  our  i)old  stroke  at  Koh-  |  wife.  To-day,  more  fortunote  still,  I  havi 
tuck,  forty-five  miles  from  camp,  has  produced.  [  8eiz(»d  and  destroyed  the  King's  two  sons  and 
*  A'V/?/;;f.;/r,'  they  will  find  it  out  sooner  or  j  a  grandson  (the  famous,  or  rather  infsnoiMi 
later.  I  hear  l)oth  Chamlwrlain  and  Nichol- :  Abu  Bukl),  the  villains  wlio  ordered  the  m» 
son  took  my  view  of  the  case,  and  supported 


me  warnily.  ...  I  foresee  that  1  shall  remain 
a  subaltern,  and  the  easy-going  majors  of 
brigade,  aides-de-camp,  anil  stafi'  ofiicers  will 
oil  get  l)revets." 

T<io  true,  niv  lieutenant, 

'•  Tiie  Victoria  Cross,  I  conffss.is  the  highest 
olijicL  of  my  ambition,  and  had  1  been  one  of 
foiUiiic's  favorites  I  should  have  had  it  ere 
now." 

True  again. 

"  liut  whether  a  lieutenant  or  lieutenant- 


sacre  of  our  women  and  children,  and  stood 
by  and  witnessed  the  foul  borharity;  their 
bodies  are  now  lying  on  the  s])ot  where  those 
of  the  unfortunate  ladies  were  exposed.  Ian 
very  tired,  but  very  much  satisfied  with  By 
dav's  work,  and  so  seem  all  hands," 

This  is  Ilodson's  account  of  the  two  moot  re- 
markable exploits  in  even  his  career.  We 
have  no  space  to  give  his  own  full  narrative, 
which  he  writes  later  upon  being  pressed  to 
do  so ;  or  the  graphic  account  of  Macdowell, 
his  lieutenant,  which  will  be  found  in  the  book, 


geniMaJ,!  tru>l  I  shall  continue  to  do  my  duty    and  it  would  be  literary  murder  to  mutilate 
to  ilie  bi'Ni  of  my  jiidguK'nt  and  ability,  as  long    jn,ch  gems.     As  to  defending  the  shooting  of 

the  two  ])rinces,  let  those  do  it  who  feel  that 
a  defence  is  needed,  for  we  believe  that  no 


as  -irv.ii;:tli  and  M.'n.se  are  vonchsafed  to  me.'* 

We  trust,  and  are  on  the  whole  by  this  time 
prei  ;iu(l  to  hazard  a  prophecy,  that  you  will 
so  cv'i.Lnue,  whet  her  lieutenant  or  general. 

Aiiiiiisl 'l{)Ui.—\  glorious  victory  at  Nnj- !  probably  the  old  lladicaj  general  officer  and 
jul-i.t.r  by  Nicholson.  I  was  not  there.  Ill  j  M.P.  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  Hodson 
hiti.uip;  worbcluck.  .  .  .  Scouring  the  coun- 1  hard  names  at  the  time,  has  reconsidered  hii 


Englishman   worth  convincing  now  doubts  is 
to  the  righteousness  and  policy  of  the  act,  and 
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opinion.     Whether  he  has  or  not  however  with  younp^  Macdowell,  to  carry  a  difipatch  to 

matters  little.    He  who  did  the  deed,  and  is  Sir  Colin,  on  Dec.  30th.    The  tale  of  the  early 

gone,  cared  not  for  hasty  or  false  tongues  morning  summons,  the  rumors  of  enemies  on 

— why  should  we?  the    road,  the  suspense    as   to   the   Chiefs 

"Strange  (he  says)  that  some  of  those  who  whereabouts,  the   leaving  all  escort  hehind, 

are  loudest  against  me  for  sparing  the  King,  their  flattering  and  cordial  reception  by  Sir 

are  also  crying  out  nt  my  destroying  his  sons.  Colin  (who  geU  them  "chops  and  ale' in  a 

•  Quousque  tandem  ?'    I  may  well  exclaim,  qujet  friendly  way  "),  the  fifty-four  miles  ride 

But  m  i)omt^f  fact,  I  am  quite  indifferent  to  ^           ^j,^  midnight  alarm  and  escape,  and 

clamor  either  wav.    I  made  up  my  mind  at  .         -           .     f ,                    ,        i       .     i 

the  time  to  l>e  abused.     1  was  convinced  I  was  the  safe  run  in,  take  axvay  our  breath.     And 

rightj  and  when  1  prepared  to  run  the  great  t»e  finish  is  inimitable, 

physical  risk  of  the  attempt,  I  was  equally  "AH  Hodson  said  (writes Macdowell)  when 

game  for  the  moral  risk  of  praise  or  blame,  we  were  at  Bewar,  and  safe,  was  *  By  George ! 

These  have  not  been,  and  are  not  times  when  Mac,  Pd  give  a  good  deal  for  a  cup  of  ten,' 

a  man   who   would  serve   his  country   dare  and  immediately   went  to  sleep,    lie  is  the 

hesitate  as  to  the  ])erfional  consequences  to  coolest  hand  I  have  ever  yet  met.     We  rode 

himself  of  what  he  thinks  his  duty. **  ninety-four  miles.     Hodson  rode  seventy-two 

"  By  Jove,  Hodson,  they  ought  to  make  you  ^"  °",^  \^°''^^»  f,^^  little  dun,  and  I  rode  Alma 

r*            J     •     \.'  t  r     II*  »   V     .    .1  seventy-two  miles  also." 

Commander-in-chief  for  this,"  shouts  the  en-  * 

thusiast  to  whom  the  prisoners  were  lianded  V"^  T'^  ""^'r^/t'  *'°^®^^''»  ^^  cannot 

over.     "  Well,  rm  glad  you  have  got  him,  but  "^"«*-     On  the  6th  of  January,  1858,  Seaton's 

I  never  expected  to  see  either  him  or  you  column  joins  the  Commander-in-chief;  on  the 

•gain,"  says  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  sits  ^'t^^  at  Shumshabad,  poor  young  Macdowell 

clown  and  writes  the  following  dispatch .—  (^'^^^f,  letters  make  one  love  him)  is  killed, 

,,„«     1*         u                    •  J  .L    .          r  and  Hodson  badly  wounded,    "hey  were  in 

"  1.  he  kinff,  who  accompanied  the  troops  for  ,                      i     •  i                1 1.    >. .     • 

some  short  distance  last' night,  gave  himself  ^^^'""^^  "l"*^"^^»  ^'^^^  «""«'  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ^^'^'S^ 

up  to  a  party  of  Irregular  Cavalry  whom  I  a  superior  body  of  cavalry  :— 

sent  out  m  the  direction  of  the  fugitives,  and  "  But  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  fighting, 

be  is  now  a  prisoner  under  a  guard  of  £u-  as,  had  we  not  attacked  them,  they  would 

ropean  sohliers."  have  got  in  amongst  our  guns.     We  were  only 

Delhi  is  ours ;  but  at  what  a  cost  in  officers  ^l^^'f®  officers,  and  about  one  hundred  and 

and  men !  and  Nicholson  is  dead.  ?'^*^^>'  ^^o^senien-my  poor  friend  and  second 

„_. ,     ,       .     ,               .         .  »n  command,  Macdowell,  having  received  a 

"With  the  sm^rle   exception   of  my  ever  mortal  wound  a  few  minutes  before  we  charged, 

revered    friend.   Sir    Henry    Lawrence   and  it  was  a  terrible  melee  for  some  time,  and  we 

Colonel  Mackeson,!  have  never  met  his  equal  were  most  wonderfully  preserved.     However, 

in  field  or  council  j  he  was  pre-eminently  our  we  gave  them  a  very  proper  thrashing,  and 

best  and  bravest,  and  his  loss  is  not  to  be  killed  their  leaders.     Two  out  of  the  three  of 

atoned  for  m  these  days.  us  were  wounded,  and  five  of  my  men  killed 

"  The  troops  have  behaved  with  singular  and  eleven  wounded,  besides  eleven  horses, 

moderation  towards  women  and  children,  con-  Mv  horse  had  three  sabre-cuts,  and  I  got  two, 

sidenng  their  provocation.    I  do  not  believe,  which  I  consider  a  rather  unfair  share.    The 

and  I  have  some  means  of  knowing,  that  a  Commander-in-Chief  is  very  well  satisfied,  I 

•ingle  woman  or  child  has  been  purposely  in-  hear,  with  the  day's  work,  and  is  profusely 

jured  by  our  trooj)s,  and  the  story  on  which  cjvil  and  kind  to  me.** 

your    righteous  indignation   is   grounded   is  t„  another  letter  he  writes — 
quite  false;  the  troops  have  been  demoralized 

by  drink,  but  nothing  more."  "  I'l^t^y  wore  very  superior  in  number,  and 

'  T«  v«rr.«j.«..  i.„  ««fo  «  f««,  «.««!,«♦  !««««  individually  so  as  horsemen  and  swordsmen, 

in  INovcmoer  he  gets  a  lew  weeks    leave,  ,    .             ^       i  *    i    i      » ^u         n  .l 

,  .      -.      TT    ,    ,     .              1 .      ./.  i.      1  but  we  managed  to  *  whop' them  all  the  same, 

d  IS  off  to  Lmbala  to  meet  his  wife  for  the  ^^j  d^j,.^  j,,^„  ^,,^„  off^^e  field ;  not,  how- 

last  time,  safe  after  all,  and  no  longer  a  heu-  ever,  until  they  had  made  two   very  i)retty 

lenant  under  a  cloud.     What  a  meeting  must  dashes  at  us,  which  cost  us  some  trouble  and 

tliat  have  been.                                                .  very  hard  fi^^hting.     It  was  the  hardest  thing 

With  the  taking  of  Delhi  our  narrative,  of  the  kind  in  which  I  ever  was  engaged  in 

already  too  long,  must  close,  though  a  grand  P°»"i,^J  ^^^'"1^^  \yi.M^-iP^'  ^fJ^/V  «?>"  »? 

five  months  of  heroic   action  stillremained.  '^'^  ^ '"•  ^  ?"'•'/ ''^' ^'I^^T-^  ^"*^.';*^^  V' 

T.^    . .       ..Ill             1    •    .  .       .  .1  properly.    I  got  a  cut,  which  laid  my  thumb 

Jjothing  in  the  book  exceeds  in  interest  the  J    '  ^  ^^^^   ^  ^^j,^^   ^y^„          ^^^^^    ^^ 

ride  of  nmcty-four  miles  from  Seaton's  column,  through  him,  and  about  half  an  hour  later 


and 
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this  caused  me  to  get  a  second  severe  cyt, 
Avhich  divided  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm 
and  put  me  hors  de  combat;  for  my  grip  on 
the  sword-handle  was  weakened  and  a  demon 
on  foot  succeeded  in  striking  down  my  guard, 
or  rather  his  tulwar  glanced  off  my  guard  on 
to  my  arm.  My  horse  also  got  three  cuts. 
I  have  got  well  most  rapidly,  despite  an  attack 
of  erysipelas,  which  looked  very  nasty  for 
three  days,  and  some  slight  fever;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  thankful." 

lie  is  able,  notwithstanding  wounds,  to  ac- 
company the  forces.  Colonel  Burn  kindly 
driving  him  in  his  dog-cart.  Nothing  could 
exceed  Sir  Colin*s  kind  attentions.  Here  is  a 
chief  at  last  who  can  apnreciate  a  certain  cap- 
tain, late  lieutenant  unuer  a  cloud.  The  old 
chief  drinks  his  health  as  colonel,  and  on  Hod- 
son's  doni)ling,  says : — 

"  /  will  see  that  it  is  all  arranged ;  just 
make  a  memorandum  of  your  services  during 
the  Punjab  war,  and  I  venture  to  pro|)hesy 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shake  hands 
with  you  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hodson,C.I3., 
with  a  Victoria  Cross  to  boot." 

By  the  end  of  February  he  is  well,  and  in 
command  of  his  regiment  again,  and  in  his 
Inst  tight  saves  the  life  of  his  adjutant,  Lieut. 
Gougli,  by  cutting  down  a  rebel  trooper  in  the 
very  act  of  si)eanng  him. 

And  now  comes  the  end.  For  a  week  the 
siege  had  gone  on,  and  work  after  work  of  the 
enemy  had  fallen.  On  the  11th  of  March 
the  Begum's  Palace  was  to  be  assaulted. 
Hodson  had  orders  to  move  his  regiment 
nearer  to  the  walls,  and  while  choosing  a  spot 
fur  his  camp  heard  firing,  rode  on,  and  found 
his  friend  Brigadier  Napier  directing  the 
assault.  lie  joined  him,  saying,  '*  I  am  come 
to  take  care  of  you  ;  you  have  no  business  to 
go  to  work  without  me  to  look  after  you." 
They  entered  the  breach  together,  were  sepa- 
rati'd  in  tiie  milcc,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Hod- 
son  was  shot  through  the  chest.  The  next 
morninj;  the  wound  was  declared  to  be  mortal, 
and  he  sent  for  Napier  to  give  his  last  in- 
structions. 

'*  He  Iny  on  liis  bed  of  mortal  agony  (says 
this  fiicnd),  and  met  death  with  the  same 
ci>im  composure  which  so  much  distinguished 
him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  quite  con- 
scious and  peaceful,  occasionally  uttering  a 
siMitcMcc.  *  My  poor  wife,'  *  My  poor  sisters, 
•  I  shoulil  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  end  of 
the  cnni|i:iign  and  gone  home  to  the  dear  ones 
once  niort',  but  it  was  so  ordered.*  *  Jt  is  hard 
to  leave  the  world  just  now,  when  success  is 
so  near.  I)ut  God's  will  be  done.*  *  Bear  wit- 
ness lor  me  that  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty 
to  man.  'Slay  God  forgive  my  sins  for  Christ's 
sake.'  *  I  ^'o  to  mv  Father.'  *  Mv  love  to  mv 
wilt' — tell  her  my  last  thoughts  were  of  her.' 


*  Lord,  receive  my  soul.'  These  were  his  last 
words,  and  without  a  sigh  or  struggle  Ills  pure 
and  noble  spirit  took  its  flight." 

**  It  was  so  ordered."  They  were  hia  own 
words ;  and  now  that  the  first  anguish  of  his 
loss  is  over,  will  not  even  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  acknowledge  **  it  was  ordered 
for  the  best  ?  "  For  is  there  not  something 
painful  to  us  in  calculating  the  petty  rewards 
which  we  can  bestow  upon  a  men  who  has 
done  any  work  of  deliverance  for  his  country? 
Do  we  not  almost  dread— eagerly  as  we  may 
desire  his  return — to  hear  the  vulgar,  foffnai 
phrases  which  arc  all  we  can  devise  to  com- 
memorate the  toils  and  sufferings  that  we 
think  of  with  most  gratitude  and  affection  ? 
There  is  somewhat  calming  and  soothing  in 
the  sadness  which  follows  a  brave  man  to  his 
grave  in  the  ver^'  place  where  his  work  was 
done,  just  when  it  was  done.  Alas,  but  it  is 
a  bitter  lesson  to  learn,  even  to  us  his  old 
schoolfellows,  who  have  never  seen  him  since 
we  parted  at  his  *'  leaving  breakfast."  May 
God  make  us  all  braver  and  truer  workers  at 
our  own  small  tasks,  and  worthy  to  join  him, 
the  hard  fighter,  the  glorious  Christian  soldier 
j  and  Englishman,  when  our  time  shall  come. 
I  On  the  next  day,  March  13lh,  he  was  car- 
;  ried  to  a  soldier's  grave,  in  the  presence  of 
the  head-quarters,  staff,  and  of  Sir  Colin,  hk 
last  chief,  who  writes  thus  to  his  widow  :— 

"  I  followed  your  noble  husband  to  the 
grave  myself,  in  order  to  mark,  in  the  moiK 
])ub]ic  manner,  my  regret  and  esteem  for  ths 
most  brilliant  soldier  under  my  command,  sod 
one  whom  I  was  proud  to  call  my  friend." 

AVhat  living  Englishman  can  add  one  iota 
to  such  praise  from  such  li])s  ?  The  man  of 
whom  the  greatest  of  English  soldiers  could 
thus  speak,  needs  no  mark  of  official  appro- 
bation, though  it  is  a  buniing  disgrace  to  the 
authorities  that  none  such  has  been  given. 
But  the  family  which  mourns  its  noblest  son 
may  be  content  with  the  rewards  which  his 
gallant  life  and  glorious  death  have  won  fhr 
him  and  them — we  believe  that  he  himself 
would  desire  no  others.  For  his  hrother»-in- 
arp!^<  are  erecting  a  monument  to  him  in 
Li.  liiield  Cathedral ;  his  schoolfellows  are 
jiutting  up  a  window  to  him,  and  the  other 
jlu<j;li!eaus  who  have  fallen  witli  him, in  Rugby 
Chapel ;  and  the  three  regiments  of  Hodson^ 
Horse  will  hand  down  his  name  on  the  scene 
of  his  work  and  of  his  death  as  long  as 
Englishmen  bear  rule  in  India.  And  long 
after  that  rule  has  ceased,  while  England  can 
honor  brave  deeds  and  be  grateful  to  brave 
men,  the  heroes  of  the  Indian  mutiny  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  the  hearts  of  our 
children's  children  will  leap  up  at  the  names 
of  Lawrence,  Ilavelock,  and  Hodson. 

Tiioius  Hughes. 
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SPENCE'S  ANECDOTES.* 

Spence's  Anecdotes  are  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  information  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England.  The  author  was  a  kindly  and 
refined  man,  who  took  delight  in  the  society 
of  the  best  men  of  his  dav,  and  dulv  made 
notes  of  tlieir  conversation  at  night.  Of 
course,  a  commonplace  book  of  this  sort  is 
a  kind  of  draught-net  in  which  good  and  bad 
arc  indifferently  mixed  together.  Moreover, 
the  fragmentary  style  of  the  work  is  a  draw- 
back upon  its  general  interest;  no  one 
ought  to  read  it  who  is  not  already  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  men  and  times 
It  deals  with.  But  those  who  come  to 
it  in  this  way,  from  knowing  the  works 
of  Vo\)e  and  Swift,  and  with  a  few  recol- 
lections of  literary  biography,  will  find  that 
Spence's  Anecdotes  have  a  curious  unity  of 
their  own.  The  author  lived  as  a  friend 
with  that  Pope  of  whom  Johnson  and  Lord 
Macaulay  have  only  thought  as  the  venomous 
foe  of  Addison.  Bolingbroke,  who  to  us  is 
nothing  more  than  an  Alcibiades  in  ruffles 
whose  first  adventure  was  his  Syracuse,  is  a 
great  snd  god-like  form  to  mild  Mr.  Spence, 
who  Kits  in  the  outer  circle  as  a  friend^ 
friend,  and.  accepts  the  halo  on  trust;  while 
little  scandalons  stories  record  Mr.  Pope's 
dislikes,  and  Sa])pho  and  Atticus  are  impaled 
again.  There  is  something  very  toucliing  in  \ 
the  simplicity  with  which  the  writer's  im- 
pressions are  recorded.  We  can  trace  a  po- 
etical justice  in  all  this.  Por  three  quarters 
of  a  century  the  world  judged  Poj)e,  from  his 
own  writings  and  by  public  report,  to  be  "all 
stiletto  and  mask."  Suddenly  a  book  ap- 
peared whose  author  had  only  known  the 
great  satirist  as  a  gentle  and  kind  friend, 
with  a  warm  heart,  and  with  a  dee])  inward 
Christianity.  The  poet  had  nil  the  while  b<»en 
a  hero  to  his  valet  do  clmmbre,  or  perhaps 
the  valet  de  chambre  had  a  truer  sense  of  the 
h€*roic  than  the  world. 

The  truth  lies,  we  susj)ect,  between  these 
two  hvi>otheses.  Those  who  do  not  analvze 
Pojie's  ])oems  may  easily  lose  sight  of  the 
man's  impulsive  nature  in  the  mechanic*s  fin* 

*  -4w<'<^/<»/r5,  OhA<  rr(iti<nig.  ant!  (lutraittrs  of 
Ii('*tl:*  and  Mm.  (!(»lloct(Ml  from  the  ('<uivcr8!itioii 
of  Mr.  r<>|>(>,  tiiid  (itluTomiiiont  roj-Mu»»!  <»f  his  time, 
by  tho  IJrv .  Jo^-oph  Spciioe.  With  Notcn,  uiid  ii 
hifc*  of  riio  Anth'»r,  liy  S.  W.  Singer,  F.S.A.  \jo\\- 
dou*  J.  liUftsell  Smith. 


ished  work.  Judged  merely  by  the  varnish 
— and  there  is  still  a  school,  we  believe,  which 
holds  that  the  Satires  are  nothing  else  but 
varnish — Pope  writes  without  real  feeling, 
and  very  often  without  real  thought.  There 
are  a  host  of  imperfect  passages,  descrij)tion8 
of  impossible  moonlight,  sham  pastorals, 
faulty  historical  comparisons,  and  shallow 
aphorisms  introduced  to  botch  up  a  rhyme. 
His  famous  distich  on  religious  tolerance,  was 
a  mere  adaptation  from  Cowley,  as  his  great 
Essay  on  Man  was  a  poetical  rechauffe  of 
Bolingbroke.  But  when  his  false  and  his 
borrowed  beauties  are  withdrawn,  there  re- 
mains something  grander  yet  which  is  Pope 
himself — indignant  at  all  meanness,  proud 
that  he  has  dared  to  attack  infamous  wealth, 
fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  names  of  his  friends 
or  the  memory  of  his  parents.  '  A  truer  gen- 
tleman than  Pope  would  have  been  sorrow- 
fully silent  under  Addison's  presumed  treach- 
ery. The  little  sickly  poet  had  lost  a  friend 
for  the  first  and  only  time,  and  he  could  not 
be  silent.  He  was  fond  of  intrigue ;  be  it  so ; 
but  his  intrigues,  as  Lady  Bolingbroke  said, 
were  for  cabbages  and  turnips ;  they  did  not 
color  the  simplicity  of  his  affections.  A 
worse  and  a  true  charge  is,  that  he  lapsed 
into  occasional  basenesses.  He  satirized  the 
pomjmus  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived favors,  or  the  old  Tisi phone  of  Blen- 
heim, who  was  a  woman  and  infirm  :  and  he 
shuffled  and  lied  to  escape  the  odium  of  a 
charge  which  he  scarcely  wished  to  be  disbe- 
lieved. But  there  must  have  been  real  good 
in  a  man  who  was  the  friend  through  life  of 
the  morbid  Swift,  the  epicurean  Gay,  and  the 
blustering  AVarburton  ;  who  never  sold  him- 
self when  the  whole  nation  had  its  price;  and 
who  clung  with  a  chivalrous  loyalty  to  a  faith 
proscribed  by  the  laws,  and  ridiculed  by  phi- 
losophers. Above  all,  Pojm;  was  essentially 
a  man.  No  threats  of  personal  vengeance 
from  the  furious  victims  of  the  Dunciad  dis- 
turbed his  solitarv  rambles  near  Twirken- 
ham.  He  writhed  under  the  blows  dealt  him 
by  his  brothers  of  the  craft,  but  he  never 
shrunk  from  them  ;  and  this  fearlessness  has 
been  transfused  into  his  style,  which  exhibits 
the  rare  moral  excellence  of  nervous  and 
clear  thoughts  in  ap])ropriate  words.  It  is 
this  essential  quality  which,  in  R])ite  of  rufiles 
and  bag-wig,  has  made  him,  down  to  our 
own  times  the  truest  English  translator  of 
Uomer. 
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So  much  of  the  matter  of  Spence,  divested 
of  his  peculiar  views,  has  been  inserted  in  the 
standard  bio{;raphles  of  Pope,  that  our  quo- 
tations must  be  made  with  a  view  to  illustrat- 
in^  Iiis  specific  conception  of  the  poet,  ratlier 
than  in  the  hope  of  supplying  mucli  that  is 
new  or  interesting.  So  greatly,  however,  are 
words  changed  from  their  fasliionable  accep- 
tation under  the  earlier  Georges,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  a  glossary  as  we  pro- 
ceed. Sir  John  Suckling  is  called  immoral 
because  he  cheated  at  cards.  Fenton  is  de- 
scribed as  a  right  honest  man.  **  He  is  fat  and 
indolent;  a  very  good  scholar;  sits  within  and 
does  nothing  but  read  or  compose."  The 
explanation  of  moral  worth  is  a  curious  one. 
But  the  most  singular  contrast  of  the  spirit 
of  those  times  with  the  spirit  of  these  is  what 
occurred-  at  tlie  death-bed  of  the  poet.  "  In 
the  morning,"  says  Mr.  Spence,  "  after  the 
priest  had  given  Iiim  the  last  sacraments,  he 
said,  *  there  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious 
but  virtue  and  friendship;  and,  indeed, 
friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  a  virtue.* " 
These  are  decorous  ethical  sentiments,  but  a 
Seminarist  of  our  own  times  would  be  a])t  to 
look  with  considerable  suspicion  on  them. 
Nevertheless,  Jlookc  told  Warburton  "  that 
the  priest  whom  he  had  provided  to  do  the 
last  odlce  to  the  dying  man  came  out  from 
him,  penetrated  to  the  last  degree  with  the 
stale  of  mind  in  which  he  found  his  penitent, 
resigned  and  wra])t  up  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man."  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that,  after 
the  Inpse  of  a  century,  there  should  be  fewer 
men  than  there  were  to  sec  the  essential  re- 
ligion of  a  dying  philosopher  quite  destitute 
of  theological  faith. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  how  flir 
P(>j)e  understood  the  classical  Linguages. 
Spence,  who  was  probably  a  competent  judge, 
a|)pi.-ars  to  have  rated  his  qualifications  high. 
One  or  two  anecdotes  that  he  gives  are  cer- 
tainly to  the  point.  **  When  1  consulted  liim 
al)out  the  Hades  of  the  ancients,  he  referred 
immediiitely  to  Pindar's  Second  Olympic  Ode, 
I'liilarcb's  Treatise  dc  hide  cl  OsiridCt  the 
four  1)1  aces  that  relate  to  it  in  the  Odvssev 
(though  this  was  so  many  years  after  he  had 
done  ihnt  translation),  Plato,  Lucretius,  and 
some  others,  and  turned  to  the  very  passages, 
in  most  of  them  with  a  surj)ri.sing  readiness." 
KncwU'dge  of  this  kind  seems  to  imj)ly 
something  more  than  a  schoolboy's  capacity 
to  read  Homer  with  Mme.  Dacier*s  translation 


bv  his  side.     On  another  occasion  we  find 
him  solving  the  question  whether  there  were 
one  or  two  Ca])itol8  at  Kome.     His  edition 
of  Poatce  Italici,  perhaps,  shows  more  ap- 
preciation of  the  modern  element  in  Italian 
Lathiity  than  of   scholarlike  touches.      On 
the  other  hand,  we  liave  the  curious  fact  that 
Pope's  acquaintance  with  French,  a  compara- 
tively easy  language,   was   very    imperfect 
Probably,  in  every  instance,  he  had  read  tnf- 
ficiently  to  have  a  large  vocabulary  of  words, 
\mi  was  ignorant  of  the  minutiae  of  grammar. 
There  is  other  evidence  that  his  mind  was 
somewhat  deficient  in  severe  training.    He 
could  not  understand  Plato,  and  considered 
some  of  his  and  Cicero's  arguments  on  the 
inmiortality  of  the  soul  "  very  foolish."    Once 
he  ex])re8sed  an  opinion   that  there  was  a 
fashion  in  reasoning.      This   incapacity  of 
originative  power,  perhaps,  made  him  all  the 
better  fitted  to  reflect  in  verse  the  clear  scep- 
ticism of  his  friends.    It  was  onlv  when  the 
Essay   on   Man   was  published   that  Pope 
learned  with  horror  from    his    critics  what 
conclusions  might  be  tortured  out  of  it,  and 
retired  in  dismay  behind  Warhurton's  thei^ 
logical  buckler.    The  matchless  logical  fenee 
of  Scriblerus  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  Aihith- 
not,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  wit,  nd 
the  least  known.  • 

Bolingbroke  appears  but  seldom,  and  lui 
name  is  mentioned  with  a  sort  of  awful  rever- 
ence. Pope  considered  him  ^far  superior  to 
Lord  Peterborough.  "  He  sits  like  an  IntelE- 
gence  and  recollects  all  the  questions  within 
himself."  Spence  appears  to  hare  shared  the 
fascination.  "I  really  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  great  man  (Lord  Bolingbroke) 
which  looks  as  if  he  was  plnccd  here  by  mis- 
take." "  There  is  so ;  and  when  the  comet 
appeared  to  us  a  night  or  two  ago,  I  had 
sometimes  an  imagination  that  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  come  to  our  world  to  cariy  him 
home,  as  a  coach  comes  to  one's  door  for 
other  visitors."  Perhaps  it  is  eren  more  at- 
tonishing  to  bear  that  "  Lord  Bolingbroke  in 
every  thing  has  been  acting  for  the  good  of 
the  public  for  these  twenty-five  years,  and 
without  anv  view  to  his  own  interest."  The 
world  knew  nothing  of  its  most  disinterested 
man.  Bolingbroke's  philosophy  failed  him 
when  Po])e*s  life  was  fading  away  Tisihly. 
Tears  were  neither  uncommon  nor  disgrace- 
ful in  tho^'  days ;  the  poet  himself  always 
wept  on  reading  a  pathetic  passage ;  and  Bo- 
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lingbroke  would  not  restrain  his  sobs  in  the 
presence  of  his  friend.  Before  others  lie 
abandoned  himself  to  grief.  "  I  have  known 
him  these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more 
for  that  man's  love  than — (sinking  his  head 
and  losing  his  voice  in  tears).''  It  is  a  pity 
that  inexorable  history  has  long  ago  re- 
corded the  earlhly  end  of  this  love.  Pope, 
with  his  unfailing  appetite  for  intrigue,  and 
perhaps  with  a  good-natured  wish  to  perpet- 
uate his  friend's  fame,  had  printed  a  number 
of  surreptitious  copies  of  the  Patriot  King^ 
which  Uie  author  desired  to  keep  from  tlie 
public.  After  Pope's  death  Bolingbroke 
discovered  the  trick,  and  was  never  able  to 
forgive  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  exact  value 
of  such  a  book  as  this.  The  author's  inti- 
macy with  the  men  he  describes,  and  the 
wide  range  of  his  anecdotes,  will  always  make 
it  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  lives 
of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries.  To  some 
minds  it  will  probably  go  far  to  neutralize 
the  impression  commonly  extant  of  the  po- 
et's character.  A  man  with  so  many  warm 
friends  and  such  keen  sensibilities  will  ap- 
pear incapable  of  having  libelled  Halifax  and 
Chandos  behind  their  backs*  A  truer  infer- 
ence probably  is,  that  there  lies  a  deep  gulf 
between  i\  man's  private  character  and  his 
relations  with  the  world.  Late  commercial 
disclosures  have  exhibited  excellent  fathers 
of  families  as  unscrupulous  public  cheats. 
Our  novelists  love  to  show  the  reverse  of  the 
medal — to  paint  a  man  who  is  great  at  jmb- 


lic  meetings  and  lavish  in  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, while  he  beats  his  wife  and  neglects 
his  children.  These  discrepancies  are  illog- 
ical, but  there  is  often  no  conscious  hypocrisy 
in  the  actors.  A  man  may  be  puzzle-headed 
or  corruptible  and  yet  have  a  warm  heart,  or 
with  naturally  impulsive  sympathies,  he  may 
be  incapable  of  restraining  his  temper  under 
those  petty  trials  of  life  which  are  three- 
fourths  in  its  sum  of  annoyance.  Admit  all 
this,  and  the  character  of  such  men  as  Pope 
and  Voltaire  is  comparatively  easy  to  explain. 
The  pursuits  of  a  literar}'  man  are  so  far  fem- 
inine, that  they  tend  to  impress  a  sort  of 
womanly  type  upon  his  feelings.  He  is 
shut'  out  from  action,  and  compelled  to  feed 
upon  his  thoughts  and  experiences — hence  he 
is  commonly  garrulous  and  sensitive,  quick 
to  anger  and  bitter  in  resentment,  though  a 
depth  of  kindly  nature  may  lie  beneath. 
Pope,  in  addition  to  all  this,  had  a  morbid 
taint  in  his  blood,  and  a  worthless  woman 
constantly  at  his  side.  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  such  a  character,  at  such  an 
epoch,  should  have  been  wanting  in  self-dis- 
cipline and  in  greatness  of  quiet  simplicity. 
Rather  we  may  rejoice  to  find  that  beneath 
and  above  the  author  there  lived  the  man. 
Mr.  Singer  has  added  only  a  preliminary 
notice  to  his  first  edition  of  1819.  Fortu- 
nately, he  is  one  of  those  editors  in  whose 
first  work  little  needs  to  be  changed.  The 
I  notes  are  sensible  and  few,  and  the  index, 
though  not  altogether  adequate,  has  been 
carefully  and  well  compiled. 


On  Tliurpaay,  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Thackeray 
visittMl  Harrow  for  the  purpOhC  of  delivering  n 
lertine  before  the  sciiool  on  "  The  Court  anil 
Times  o*f  (icorjrc  III."  The  wliole  school  was 
present,  to;iether  with  a  select  purtv  of  visitors, 
who  fille<i  every  vacant  corner  of^  the  Hpeech- 
rooin.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  enthusiastically 
cheereil  heforc  and  afier*  his  h^cture,  which  was 
listened  to  with  admiring  attention  hy  an  audi- 
ence of  more  than  five  hundred.  Mr.  Thack- 
crav  is  the  lineal  descenthint  of  a  former  Iiead- 
ma-stcr  <»f  the  Harrow,  Dr.  Thackeray,  who 
proided  over  tlie  school  from  1740  to  1760. 


Two  new  works  for  thq  use  of  young  persons, 
l)y  the  author  of  "  Amy  IIcr!)ert,"  are  nearly 
ready.  The  first  is  entitled  '*  History  of  the 
Karly  Church  ;  "  and  its  object  is  to  place  be- 
fore young  people,  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
form,'  the  well-authenticated  facts  of  Church 
Ilistory  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church  to 
the  Council  of  Nice.  The  second,  entitled 
"  Self-Kxamination  l>cforo  Confirmation,  with 
Devotions  and  Directions  for  the  Confirmation- 
Day,"  is  a  re-arranfrement  of  tlic  hints  on  the 
Rau'io  subject  first  published  in  tlio  author's 
"  Headings  for  a  Month  before  Confirmation.*' 
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From  Cliambcrs*8  Joumnl. 
UP  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

Was  it  not  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Franklin 
who  once  compared  balloons  to  babies;  as 
being  of  no  use  nt  ])rosent,  but  likely  to  be- 
come of  use  in  all  due  time  ?  At  all  events, 
Euch  lias  been  my  own  feeling  upon  the 
matter,  and  what  I  feel  is  (to  myself,  at  least) 
of  equal  consequence  with  what  Dr.  Franklin 
felt. 

Tliis  opinion  concerning  the  practical^ility 
of  traversing  the  "  viewless  fields  of  air,"  is 
not,  I  confess,  founded  on  any  deep  scientific 
knowledge,  and  far  less  upon  practical  exper- 
iment. I  never  myself  constructed  any  dove, 
as  Archylas  did,  to  ily  with  artificial  pinions, 
although  I  have  often  seen  it  done  in  the  the- 
atres since  his  time.  I  never  cast  myself  from 
any  precij)itou8  hcMght  in  the  faith  of  elaborate 
wings,  as  the  Abbot  of  Tungland  was  enthu- 
siastic enough  to  do  at  Stirling  Castle,  to 
please  King  James  IV.  I  leave  such  famous 
feats — and  wings — to  more  soaring  spirits  ; 
and  if,  on  rare  occasions,  I  have  made  "  a 
beast  of  myself,"  I  may  conscientiously  ob- 
serve that  I  have  never  made  a  bird.  Never- 
theless, the  history  of  the  *'  perilous  ascents  *' 
of  aeronauts  has  been  always  deeply  interest- 
ing to  me.  Consider  how  infinitely  more 
audacious  must  that  man  have  been  who  first 
rose  high  enough  in  the  air  to  risk  the  break- 
ing of  his  neck,  than  he  who  first  intrusted 
himself  to  a  locomotive,  or  dived  beneath  the 
sea  !  Since,  if  any  thing  does  go  wrong,  there 
is  absolutely  no  escape — none  ;  as  no  mortal 
can  hope  for  life,  even  in  a  couple  of  thousand 
feet  fiill  (the  minimum),  no  matter  upon  what 
end,  or  limb,  he  may  chance  to  come  down. 

The  Montgolfier  brothers,  although  doubt- 
less the  fathers  of  aeronautics,  never  won  my 
a  Imiration ;  they  had  science,  hideed,  but 
they  did  not  believe  in  it  to  the  extent  of 
trusting  their  own  personal  safety  to  its  pro- 
tection. They  sent,  instead,  a  shee]),  a  cock, 
and  a  duck  fifteen  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  in 
one  of  their  balloons,  and  the  poor  cock  got 
his  wing  broken — "  through  the  loo  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air,"  averred  the  more  scep- 
tical ;  "  through  a  kick  from  the  sheep,"  re- 
torted the  MontgolHers. 

M.  Pilatre  de  Kozier  was  the  first  mortal  to 
intrust  himself,  in  1783,  to  a  balloon,  "  of  a 
s])lieroidal  shnpe,  forty-five  feet  wide  and  sev- 
enty-five  high ; "   but   he   did  not  take  any 


very  ambitious  flight,  "  ninety  times  high  m 
the  moon,"  by  any  means.  He  preferred  to 
rise  but  three  hundred  feet,  and  remain  at 
that  inconsiderable  altitude,  "  the  ballofm 
being  held  by  long  cords  until  it  gradually 
descended."  One  would  have  thought  that 
this  gentleman  belonged  to  that  large  com- 
munity of  persons  who  never  go  into  the 
water  before  they  can  swim,  hut  this  was  not 
the  case.  Kozier  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlnndes, 
a  mnjor  of  infantry,  were  the  first  who  ever 
tempted  Providence  in  an  unfettered  balloon. 
In  tliis  **  they  soared  to  an  elevaUon  of  three 
thousand  feet,  and  traversed,  by  a  circuitoin 
and  irregular  course,  the  whole  extent  of 
Paris,"  filling,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  its 
impressionable  inhabitants  with  the  idea  that 
the  French  nation  had  conquered  space,  and 
were  about  to  be  the  monarchs  of  air,  as  they 
had  been  so  many  centuries,  of  earth.  ■*  A 
curious  circumstance  occurred  during  the  pas- 
sngc  of  the  floating  mass;  to  the  gaien 
])lanted  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  it 
chanced  to  intercept  the  body  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  gave  them,  for  a  few  seconds,  the  specta* 
cle  of  a  total  eclipse."  It  is  my  belief  that 
poor  M.  Kozier  never  recovered  from  ths 
idea  of  having  eflccted  this  ])henomenon  ;  a- 
toxicated  with  success,  he  went  on  ballooniag 
until  he  dropped,  as  in  those  early  days  wn 
certain  to  happen  sooner  or  later  ;  and  even 
in  these  times,  it  is  not  an  amusement  which. 
indulged  in  to  excess,  is  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  insurance-offices.  "It  has  heea 
alleged,"  says  the  Encyclopadia  IJritanniea, 
with  some  humor,  '<  that  when  the  balloon 
had  reached  so  high  that  the  objects  on  earth 
were  no  longer  distinguishable,  the  Marquis 
d'Arlandes  began  to  think  that  his  curiomtj 
and  ambition  wcro  sufficiently  gratified.* 
The  savant,  on  the  other  hand,  coufd  never 
get  high  enough,  and  was  always  setting  light 
to  more  straw.  At  last,  when  some  cracks 
were  heard  near  the  top  of  the  halioon,  and 
some  holes  observed  to  be  burning  in  the 
sides,  the  major  (and  small  blame  to  him) 
became  outrageously  terriflcd,  and  compelled 
his  companion  to  take  a  more  unscientifio 
view  of  things.  "NVc  can  fancy  the  marquis  ex- 
claiming with  poor  Pannrge :  "  Oh,  twice  and 
thrice  happy  those  that  plant  cabbages;  they 
have  always  one  foot  on  the  ground,  ond  the 
other  not  far  from  it.  ...  O  that  I  were  but 
safe  upon  dry  land,  with  somebody  kicking 
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me  behind ; "  and  we  entirely  sympathize  with  ■  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Egalite  Orleans, 
his  feelings  of  relief  upon  touching  terra ;  When  they  were  six  thousand  feet  Iii^^h,  the 
firma.  The  two  travellers  had  described  a  duke  began  to  be  alarmed  at  a  proximity  to 
track  of  six  miles,  and  been  in  the  air  twenty- .  heaven  which  lie  had  never  calculated  upon 
five  minutes,  some  of  which  must  have  been  !  reachin<r.  and  absolutely  ^  ])ierced  the  lower 
very  long  ones.  The  machine  in  which  this  •  part  of  the  silk  hag  with  liis  sword,"  in  order 
voyage  was  made  was  a  smoke-balloon — tlie  |  to  get  down  the  quicker.  This  expedition 
Montgolfier  plan — and  its  success  goaded  M.    was  up  in  the  cloud.^ — and  thunder-clouds  too 


Charles,   the  inventor  of  the  hydrogen-gas 
method,  to  new  exjieriments. 

In  a  balloon  of  tifianv,  therefore,  thus  in- 


— for  five  hours,  and  travelled  one  hundred 
and  thirtv-five  miles. 

There  is  generally   grandeur  and  always 


flated.  MM.  Charles  and  Robert  started  from  peril  in  a  balloon  ascent,  but  verj-  liille  of 
the  Tuiieries  on  the  1st  of  December,  and.  in  '  humor  ;  even  Mr.  Albert  Smith  !)ad  a  great 
the  language  of  an  impassioned  spectator, '  deal  of  his  natural  comicality  taken  nut  of 
"soared  like  demigods  to  the  abode  of  the '  him,  as  he  confesses,  when  ha  lemptod  the 
ImmortaU,  to  receive  the  reward  of  intellect-  ■  Spirit  of  the  Air  some  year*  ago.  T!*.e  fol- 
ual  progress."  The  demigods  descended  at  ■  lowing  expedition  of  M.  Te*tu  is  tht- refon*  re- 
Nesle,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  in  '  markablc.  both  for  his  ludicrous  4)er>:siency 
perfect  safety.  The  balloon,  although  become  '  in  going  up  in  the  clouds  ar.d  staying  tiiere, 
rather  flaccid,  still  retained  a  great  buoyant!  without  any  object,  and  for  the  absurd  ol>- 
force  when  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  trav- ;  stacles  which  he  encountered  in  attaining 
ellers  ;  and  although  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  his  various  elevations.  lie  went  up  alone  in 
night  was  beginning  to  close,  M.  Charles  dc- "  a  balloon  of  glazed  tiffany,  constructed  by 
terroined  to  take  another  trip  without  a  com-  himself,  and  furnished  with  auxiliary  wing^, 
panion.  His  courage  was  well  rewarded,  and  deferred  his  departure  till  four  o'clock  in 
Having  shot  up  two  miles  high  in  ten  minutes,  the  afternoon,  when  it  threatened  rain.  Wlien 
the  sun  rose  again  to  him  in  full  orb,  while  three  th<iusand  feet  high,  he  found  he  wanti^ 
the  vaj>ors  collected  below,  and  covered  the  ballast — which  I  can  easily  imagine  wns  the 
eartli  from  his  sight.  Then  the  moon  began  \  case ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  gas.  he 
to  frhine  and  shed  her  beams  over  these  accu- '  endeavored  to  descend  by  the  react io;i  of  his 
muliited  mas^e'«.  The  whole  scene  and  situ- '  \vin;'s  ;  althou<;h  these  were  shutlerod  v.\  the 
ation  were  of  such  a  solemn  grandeur,  that  attempt,  he  managed  to  al;i»hi  up(Mi  a  corn- 
thix  audacious  mortal,  alune  in  the  air,  and  Held,  and  there  he  colleeted  st ivies  without 
BCparated  from  the  world  of  his  fellows, could  leaving  the  car.  lieing  soon  Murounili'd  by 
not  re'^train  his  tears.  :  curious  j>easants,  the  j-roj.rielor  o:'  liie   land 

On  !l;e  *JS:h  of  June.  1TS4,  an  ascent  wns  and  his  vassals  demanded  comj.ensaiion  for 
made  at  J*\on  hefore  the  kin;j  of  Sweden,  the  damace  done  to  tiieir  corn,  and  0:1  \\% 
then  travrliiug  ns  Count  Ilaga — in  whicli  being  refu'cd  tlu-ni,  seized  lioM  of  tin*  «>:;;y  of 
character,  it  will  be  rememl*ered,  M.  I)um€i'*  the  halloon,  which  still  lloated  at  Mime  !:v:ghr, 
introdufes  him  t«i  us — by  two  j.i'rorii'inl«i.  ttur  and  so  draj^gf'd  the  prisoner  liiro;ii:ii  li;*'  air, 
of  whom  ■.v:t^  a  yoMug  Indy — Mud  am*:  TIiIIjI**.  In  a  sort  of  triimiph,  towsuds  the  jjoiice-nffice. 
She  was  I  he  first  f'-male  who  evi.-r  ma^N;  nn  Tf»''  whoir;  affjiir  refids  iike  fiome  hnm'Tous 
atteni;fi  to  r*j'iin  ihil  ang*-i;c  throng,  from  jmprobahility  of  Mr.  KiJgar  IWs,  tr.i;is!»»rred 
which,  :i"»  we  all  know,  di\ijic  woman  In*  liv  »om*' ntrfing*;  niistfikf  to  the  Mnry^- '^j^fdiis. 
Iwren  ienipf#rrii;!y  **-j;ftj;i:»fd  for  oiir  fhi^'fa-  M.  'I'rii'i,  iiy  pointinir  lo  his  hiok'-n  \v:iig«, 
lion;  or.  in  otiji-r  word-,  lijr-  fir^tt  hiilv  who  h.id  ]iirl.,Iv  ronvincr-d  lh«'Mr  Xii-ni/.r  tlsut  he 
wan  e\cr  ri)i  ill  ?r.^  r!o'|/l ..  Sii"  ;iti;iin'd  ■  ii  /'iii'/l  not.  jjo^tsihly  ♦•»rapf,  and  tiii'ling  that 
clt-vntioM  of  l\i'.rftru  !ltoii>.ir)d  i'l'.f  hiino'icl  llxir  io>:n  find  tli:it  of  hit  clonk  tiiid  other 
feet,  liorn  w'utt.o:  'iio;,|,.ii;(  .1  fl.ipr  with  >.!.•/[  .nh'N'is  hud  <on«viri«r.il/jy  li'^htcu'-d  the  ma- 
weiu'iiiii.'-'  fourt'-'fi  ;,oMid',,if.  U,','/  w,  l«*^  rlnin  » l.in«-,  In*  ••nddi-nly  ^nt  ih**  »»*.»y,  or  cord,  and 
Ke\i'ii  Miirni'ft  V,  r"-i'!i  Mi«*  ^;tr'll  I  r/»o|«  im  Mlmipl.  h'avf  of  UU   astonished  ca)>- 

()n  ill"  \'.tu  of  ^r•r.'Mn^"r  in  ihi'  »-rf.f-  lor*.  If>'  Ko<in  aiiiv^d  at  a  lii'ight  from 
year,  ro'.'.i  y  too*  i'»  Urn*  ut  in\  -o-.f.jfi.in  a  I, mim- lii«  hi-md  llinnd«-r  rolling  beneath  him; 
the  ^orrJ«  i!:  il  d.^r"'.'!*.!'.;!'  i,«  r^on  of  (>.«•  f  iwl*     Imt  un  Hi"  "  uninll  froxfMi  particles  floating  in 
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tlie  atmos])here  "  began  to  diminish  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  balloon,  he  had  to  come  down 
again  to  part  with  8ome  of  the  stones,  which 
he  was  too  conscientious  to  throw  overboard  at 
hap-hnzard,  although,  whatever  mischief  I  hey 
did  would  have  been  prol)ably  put  down  to 
aerolites.  A  third  time  he  descended,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  n  fox-chase 
between  Ktouen  and  Varville,  but  determined 
finally  to  pass  the  night  in  the  sky.  He  was 
involveil  in  thickest  darkness,  and  then  in  an 
awful  thunder-storm;  the  thermometer,  read 
by  the  lightning  flashes,  pointed  to  twenty-one, 
and  snow  and  sleet  fell  around  him.  The  bal- 
loon, too,  was  aflected  with  a  sort  of  undulating 
motion.  *'  A  calm  at  last  succeeding,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  stars,  and  embraced 
that  opportunity  to  take  some  necessary  re- 
freshment." Fancy  that  h)nely  breakfast  of 
his  up  in  the  clouds !  IIow  Iiigh  the  game 
must  have  been,  and  what  an  extravagant  rise 
in  the  broad!  At  half-past  two,  the  day 
broke  ;  but  he  waited  to  see  the  sun  rise,  ere 
he  quietly  descended  at  Campremi,  about 
sixty-eight  miles  from  Paris. 

The  first  English  aeronaut  appears  to  have 
been  one  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  crossed  the 
British  Channel  in  January,  1785,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Jeftries,  an  American  ;  but  General 
Money  who  ascended  from  Norwich,  with  thfe 
like  intention,  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  into 
the  water,  and  was  not  rescued  for  six  hours. 
Another  gentleman,  in  crossing  the  Irish 
Channel,  encountered  the  like  mishap,  and 
was  carried  along  in  his  unusual  maritime 
conveyance  at  something  like  twenty  miles  an 
hour ;  u  ship  (/oitiff  the  other  rcay,  however, 
very  benevolently  ran  her  Iwwsjirit  into  his 
balloon,  and  so  cut  short  an  excursion iwhich 
mi;;hl  olherwi>e  have  been  terminated  I)v  the 
North  Pole.  It  was  in  attempting  to  return 
Mr.  IJlanchard's  visit  that  poor  Pilatre  de 
Jlozier  lost  his  life  in  so  horrible  a  manner. 
The  whole  apparatus,  with  himself  and  M. 
Itomain  on  board  of  it,  tork  fire  at  the  height 
of  three  thousand  feet,  and  the  unfortunate 
Yoyagfrrs  were  of  course  precipitated  to  the 
ground,  a  mangled  chaos.  Carlo  Brioschi, 
astronomer-royal  at  Naples,  in  company  with 
a  celebrated  aeronaut,  in  attempting  to  rise 
Iiigher  than  any  other  mortal  had  done  before 
him.  got  into  an  atmosphere  so  rarefied  as  to 
burst  the  balloon  ;  nevertheless,  its  remnants 
checked  their  descent,  and  saved  both  their 


lives  for  the  time;  although  Brioschi  con- 
tracted a  complaint  from  the  fall  which  car- 
ried him  to  his  grave.  A  Venetian  nobleman 
and  his  wife  were  the  next  victims,  and  after 
them  several  others. 

The  parachute  (guard  for  falling)  was  in- 
vented to  diminish  these  risks,  and  as  a  means 
by  which  the  endangered  traveller  of  the 
upper  air  might  descend  at  will.  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard,  during  his  journey  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  Lisle,  had  dropped  a  dog  in  a 
parachute  without  the  animal  sustaining  any 
injury ;  but  M.  Garnerin  was  the  first  human 
being  who  ever  left  his  comparatively  safe 
vessel  the  balloon,  in  the  upper  air,  and  in- 
trusted liimself  to  that  miserable  cock-boat 
the  parachute.  It  was  doubtless  with  very 
terrible  feelings  that  the  intrepid  fellow  sev- 
ered the  cord  that  united  him  with  the  larger 
machine,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  drop  from 
an  elevation  higher  than  that  of  the  combined 
height  of  the  ten  highest  precipices  in  Great 
Britain.  For  a  few  seconds,  we  are  told,  the 
parachute,  instantly  expanding,  descended 
sheer  with  an  astonishing  velocity,  till  it  be- 
came tossed  exceedingly,  and  took  such  vide 
oscillations  that  the  basket,  or  car,  in  whick 
the  voyager  was  standing  became  at  tiaM 
almost  horizontal.  This  oscillation  it,  k 
seems,  very  satisfactorily  explained  by  nea 
of  science,  and  is  somehow  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  squore  root  of  eight ;  but  M. 
Garnerin  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  con- 
forted  by  any  such  reflection.  "  Borne  along 
by  the  influence  of  the  wind,  he  passed  over 
Marvlebone  and  Somers  Town,  and  almost 
grazed  the  houses  of  St.  Pancras.  So  violent 
was  his  fall,  at  last,  that  although,  according 
to  Cocker  (but  not  that  unhajipy  Cocker  who 
fell  from  a  parachute  upon  Blackheath),  he 
ought  to  have  only  received  such  a  shock  as  a 
person  would  get  who  drops  freely  from  three 
and  three-fourths  feet, '  he  was  cast  on  his  face, 
and  a  good  deal  cut  with  stones.'  One  of  the 
stays  of  the  machine  had  given  way,  it  seems, 
and  pKiced  him  in  the  most  imminent  peril 
throughout  the  descent ;  and  '  he  was  much 
agitated  and  trembled  excessively  upon  being 
released  from  the  car.* " 

Of  all  the  narratives  of  balloon  ascents, 
however,  there  is  none  so  satisfactory,  liecausc 
none  undertaken  with  a  more  calm  resolve, 
or  a  more  noble  motive,  than  that  of  M.  Gay- 
Lussac,  the  (then)  young  French  philosopher. 
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He  had  been  up  in  the  clouds,  in  company  |  the  vast  height  of  twenty  thousand  one  liiin- 
with  his  friend  M.  Biot,  once  before,  but  had  j  dred  and  fifty  feet;  a  clear  proof  tliat  tlie 
not  reached  an  elevation  sufficient  to  satisfy  magnetism  of  the  eartif  exerts  its  influence  at 
himself.  Upon  that  occasion,  they  had  token  |  the  remotest  distances.  .  .  .  The  tl)e*rmome- 
up  some  birds  and  insects,  and  let  them  loose  ;  ter  which  stood  at  82^  by  Fahrenheit  wlien 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  with  '■  he  left  the  earth,  subsided  to  32*9  on  the 
some  remarkable  results.  A  violet  bee  "  flew  '  verge  of  congelation  at  the  height  of  eighteen 
away  very  swiftly,  making  a  humming  noise ;  ^  .  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  and 


but  at  the  altitude  of  eleven  thousand  feet 
(I  again  quote  from'  the  Enci/clopcedia  Brit- 
annica),  a  green  linnet,  "  feeling  itself  aban- 
doned hi  the  midst  of  an  unknown  ocean,  re- 
turned, and  settled  on  the  stays  of  the  balloon." 
A  pigeon,  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  car, 
"  rested  awhile,  measuring  as  it  were  the 
breadth  of  that  unexplored  sea  which  it  de- 
signed to  traverse;  now  launching  into  the 
abyss,  it  fluttered  irregularly,  and  seemed  to 


to  14'9  at  the  utmost  limit  of  the  ascent, 
which  was  twenty-three  thoiisand  and  forty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  air 
was  here  more  than  twice  as  thin  as  usual 
(the  barometer  having  sunk  to  1295  inches), 
and  rushed  through  the  narrow  opening  of 
his  exhausted  flask  with  n  whistling  noise; 
but  upon  a  subsequent  analysis  of  it,  below, 
it  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  the  ordinary 
proportions.   The  j)hilosopher,  though  warmly 


try  its  wings  in  the  thin  element ;  till,  after  a  |  clad,  suflered  liere  from  excessive  cold.  He 
few  strokes,  it  gained  more  confldence,  and  !  also  felt  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  his 
whirling  in  large  spirals,  like  the  birds  of  i  pulse  and  respiration  were  much  quickened. 
prey,  it  ])recipitated  itself  towards  the  mass  j  His  throat  also  l)ecame  so  parched  from  inhal- 
of  extended  clouds,  where  it  was  lost  from  '  ing  the  dry,  attenuated  air  that  he  c^uld 
siglit."  I  hardly  swallow  a  morsel  of  food  ;  but  beyond 

Great  precautions  to  secure  accuracy  had  '  these,  lie  experienced  no  inconveniences," 
been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  scientiflc  Thus  ends  the  tale  of  such  balloon  excnr- 
instruments  of  the  two  philosophers;  but  even  sions  as  maybe  called  historical.  In  more 
still  more  care  was  exercised  in  respect  to  '  recent  times,  the  thing  has  become  a  common 
those  which  M.  Gay-Lussac  took  up  with  him  ,  exhibition,  with  money  taken  at  the  doors  of 
in  his  solitary  flight.  As  it  had  been  found  :  the  place  of  ascent,  and  a  regular  scale  of 
impossible  to  count  the  vibrations  of  the  j  charges — according  to  the  size  of  the  macliine 
magnetic  needle,  excej)t  during  the  very  short  and  the  fame  of  the  aeronaut — been  set  up, 
intervals  between  the  contrary  rotations  of  'from  ten  guineas  downwards  for  each  passen- 
the  balloon,  a  needle  of  only  six  inches  long  .  ger ;  at  the  contemplation  of  which  vulgar!- 
was  prepared,  which  should  oscillate  more  !  ties  the  Muse  of  History  grows  dumb.  Never- 
quickly.  The  dipping-needle — about  which, .  theless,  the  little  party  that  travelled  from 
however,  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  thing  j  London  to  Nassau  performed  perhaps  the 
certain — was  magnetized  and  adjusted  by  the  .  most  striking  journey  in  the  annals  of  loco- 
famous  M.  Coulomb.  To  j)rotect  the  ther-,  motion  ;  while  the  late  Mr.  Green  was  doul)t- 
momeler  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it '  less  one  before  whom,  as  a  daring  adventurer, 
was  enclosed  within  cylinders  of  pasteboard,  Mungo  Park  must  pale.  Marvellous,  indeed, 
covered  with  gilt  paper.  The  hygrometers  it  was,  that  he,  who  counted  his  aerial  excur- 
were  sheltered  nearly  in  the  same  way.  The  sions  by  the  hundred,  should  die  in  his  bed 
glass  flasks,  iutended  to  bring  down  specimens  at  the  usual  number  of  feet  above  the  level  of 
of  air  from  the  highest  regions  of  tlic  atmas- '  the  sea.  I  myself  had  once  the  distinguished 
phere.  had  been  so  accurately  exhausted,  and  .  honor  of  silting  in  the  same  car  with  him, 
their  stop-cocks  so  carefully  fitted,  that  after  '  under  the  great  balloon  that  had  been  to  Ger- 
a  lapse  of  eight  days,  they  still  preserved  the  many,  and  the  following  are  tlie  particulars  of 
vacuum.  !  mv  own  ascent : — 

"  .At  the  altitude  of  fourteen  thousand  four  !  The  great  Nassau  had  been  advertised  for 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  M.  Gay-Lussac  found  some  days  to  start  for  the  clouds,  and  myself 
that  a  key  held  in  the  magnetic  direction,  and  a  college  friend,  determined  to  tempt  the 
repelled  with  its  lower,  and  attracted  with  its  dangers  of  the  air,  had  secured  two  places  hi 
upper,  end  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  of  a  ■  it.  I  cannot  say  that  the  knowledge  that  I 
small  compass  .  .  .  and  it  did  the  same  at !  was  booked  for  the  expedition,  and  could  not 
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poRitibly  be  balked  in  my  expectation,  gave 
ine  total  and  unalloyed  satisfaction.  I  could 
not  divorce  mv  minch  from  the  idea  of  the 
elevnti(Ai  which  awaited  me :  I  regarded  tlie 
sun  in  the  light  of  a  luminous  body  with  which 
I  wnM  about  to  be  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact ;  and  I  also  foimd  myself  making  curious 
calculations  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  a 
person — of  twelve  stone  six — to  fall,  u]}on  a 
calm  day,  from  twice  the  height  of  St.  Paul's. 
I  passed  several  miserable  nights  in  shooting 
downwards  through  bottomless  space,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  coming  to  eartli  with  a  smash 
and — waking.  The  great  Nassau,  in  fact, 
fully  inflated  and  presenting  a  very  threaten- 
ing appearance,  sat  upon  my  chest  whenever 
I  suffered  mvself  to  slumber  for  a  moment. 
Nevertheless,  terrible  as  that  tremendous  ma- 
chine was,  as  a  nightmare,  it  was  nothing  to 
the  horror  with  which  I  was  inspired  upon 
first  beholding  it  in  reality  and  open  day. 
My  sensations  in  childhood,  upon  reading  of 
the  awful  increasing  helmet  in  the  Castle  of 
Oiranto,  can  alone  be  compared  to  those  with 
wh!ch  I  contemplated  the  swelling,  swaying 
mass  which  was  perh&])8  about  to  bear  me — 
by  an  exceedingly  roundabout  method — to 
my  grave.  I  would  have  given  the  ten  pounds 
already  ]m\A,  twice  ovei;',  to  any  fool  out  of 
that  gnping  crowd  who  would  have  taken  my 
plac«  in  the  car,  without  the  exchange  being 
diKCo  red.  That  the  same  reflection  was 
also  permanent  in  tiie  breast  of  my  friend 
Jones  was  evident  to  me ;  but  we  had  both 
far  too  much  native  delicacy  to  hint  at  the  real 
state  of  affairs  within  us. 

**  We  shall  have  a  beautiful  ascent,"  ob- 
served he,  tremulously,  as  we  stepped  into  the 
car. 

"  Beautiful,"  echoed  I,  with  my  teeth  chat- 
tering ;  **  but  don't  you  think  the  wind  is 
getting  u])  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  he  in  a  sort  of  frantic  whis- 
per, ''I  do  thuik  BO.  It's  going  to  be  a 
tempest ;  one  of  the  most  frightful  tempests 
within  the  memory  of  man." 

Our  fellow-passengers,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Green,  wore  the  most  miserable  coun- 
tenances of  any  three  persons  I  ever  beheld. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  laughter  and  cheer- 
ing of  the  crowd  beneath  was  grating  upon 
their  feelings  precisely  as  it  may  be  supposed 
to  do  upon  those  unfortunate  persons  who  are 
about  to  be  "  turned  ofiF" — to  be  sus.per  eolL, 
M  the  Latios  have  it — in  front  of  the  Old 
1^  Bailey. 


•  "  Come,  gentlemen,**  exclaimed  the  aero- 
naut with  untimely  cheerfulness,  "  if  you  have 
any  messages  for  the  world  below,  you  had 
better  leave  them ;  we  shall  -be  off  in  a  few 
minutes.** 

How  the  huge,  billowy  mass  above  did  un- 
dulate, and  what  a  terrible  strain  there  began 
to  be  u])on  the  ro]>es  beneath  ! 

**  How  long  shall  it  be,  exactly t  sir,  before 
we  start  ?  **  inquired  I. 

"  Not  one  minute,"  replied  he,  looking  me 
steadily  in  the  face — "  not  hnlf  a  minute,  sir. 
If  you  have  any  fears  for  yourself,  any  doubts 
in  my  experience " 

"  I  have,**  exclaimed  I,  with  unaffected  ear- 
nestness ;  "  the  greatest,  the  very  greatest,  I 
do  assure  you." 

"  Then  down  the  rope  with  you,  like  a 
shot." 

I  was  down  the  rope  like  a  shot.  I  felt  the 
ground  once  more — the  beautiful  firm  ground 
— under  my  feet.  I  was  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence, to  the  aeronaut,  to  myself,  to  every- 
body:  I  did  not  heed  the  mocking  jeers  of 
that  thoughtless  throng  in  the  very  slightest. 
The  bands  began  to  j)lay,  the  flags  to  wave, 
the  mighty  dome  to  shoot  up  from  the  cast-off 
ropes,  with  poor  Jones  on  board  of  it.  I  felt 
the  tears  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  eyes  as  I 
thought  upon  his  mii^erable  condition.  I 
watched  liim  "as  far  as  human  eye  could  see** 
into  the  empyrean,  and  then  I  went  to  the 
refreshment-room  for  a  glass  of  l)ran(ly.  Pic- 
ture my  horror,  then,  upon  my  arrival  there, 
when  I  saw  Jones*  very  counterpart  standing 
at  the  bar  of  it  already,  and  in  the  act  of 
drinking  brandy  himself!  I  really  tlwnight 
that  it  was  my  poor  friend  dropped  from  the 
clouds. 

"  Smith  !  "  cried  he,  turning  round  u])on  a 
sudden.  **  Goodness  gracious !  can  this  be 
you  ?  " 

His  gaze  was  directed  to  the  blue  abyss 
above  us,  as  though  he  would  say  :  "  Why,  I 
thought  you  were  up  there,  my  uuhaj)j)y 
friend  ;  **  but  his  tongue  refused  its  office.  lie 
had  not  known  of  my  escape  any  more  than 
I  of  his ;  he  had  not  waited  to  hear  what  I 
re|)Hed  to  Mr.  Green,  but  he  had  heard  what 
Mr.  Green  had  inquired  of  me,  and  slipped 
down  the  rope  that  was  nearest  to  Iiini,  even 
before  I  had  done  the  same. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  I  have 
been  in  a  balloon,  I  cannot  exactly  profess  to 
be  an  aeronaut;  and  yet  how  infinitely  more 
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judicious  was  my  conduct  than  that  of  the  in- 
trepid citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
even  now  roaming  about  the  fields  of  nir,  un- 
able to  get  down  again  into  his  own  beloved 
country,  or  indeed  into  any  other.  He  was 
ignorant  of  every  thing  connected  with  aeros- 
tation, and  had  merely  paid  his  money,  as  we 
did,  to  go  up  with  a  professional.  They  went 
up,  and  came  down  again  in  safety ;  hut,  upon 
touching  earth  the  aeronaut  incautiously 
stepped  first  out  of  the  car,  let  go  of  it,  and 
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the  balloon,  relieved  of  his  weight,  re-ascended 
with  its  astonished  occupant.  This,  I  lliink, 
was  in  the  September  of  last  year ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  American  advices,  this 
voyager  in  spite  of  himself  has  not  been  heard 
of  yd.  When  Jones  and  I  read  of  this  oc- 
currence in  the  newspapers,  we  felt  ourselves 
steeled  against  all  ridicule,  fur  the  remainder 
of  our  lives,  upon  the  subject  of  our  attempted 
ascent  in  the  great  Nassau. 


Preserved  Light. — Onr  friend  wished  Pro- 
fessor Wlieatstone  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
carious  experiment  of  his  tube,  or  of  a  photo- 
^aph  made  by  light  which  had  been  stored  up 
for  several  months.  Mr.  Whcatstone,  the  illus- 
trious physicist,  very  willingly  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. M.  Niepco  took  a  tube  containing  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  which  had  been  impregnated 
with  tartaric  acid,  and  insulated  for  a  length  of 
time  and  rolled  up  in  it,  in  the  month  of  June 
last,  and  the  tube  was  then  hermeticnllv  closed. 
He  and  Professor  Whcatstone  placed  themselves 
in  a  dark  room ;  M.  Nicpce  had  a  sheet  of  sen- 
sitized paper,  on  which  lie  placed  a  piece  of 
paper  printed  upon  in  large  le-ttors ;  he  then 
opened  the  tube  holding  it  vertically,  with  the 
orifice  downwards,  and  this  orifice  he  placed  on 
tlie  printed  paper  which  covered  the  sensitive 
paper;  he  leit  the  tube  in  this  p(K<ition  for  about 
ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  re- 
moved it.  The  circle  on  the  paper  bisickcning 
in  all  its  parts  where  it  was  not  protected  by  the 
printed  letters,  at  once  visibly  manifcstccl  tiie 
action  of  the  light :  the  printed  paper  being 
removed,  the  characters  were  found  to  bo  very 
neatly  traced  in  white,  or  forming:  a  necativc 
proof;  this  negative  was  treated  like  ordinary 
negatives,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  fixe<l ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Whcatstone  placed  it  in  his  portfolio,  to 
pn)duce  it  before  the  Royal  ami  Photo;:raphic 
Societies — a  prdlf  obtained  by  means  of  lij;ht 
that  had  been  impri-ioned  for  six  months. — 
Photwjraphic  News. 


firm  the  statement  made  in  it :  **  Admiral  Cosby 
told  mo  one  circumstance  which  was  curious. 
When  he  was  Commander-in-chief  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, during  the  last  war,  at  the  time  that 
we  were  in  possession  of  Corsica,  and  when  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  was  Governor-General  of  the 
island.  General  Paolt  introduced  Bonaparte,  tlien 
a  young  man,  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Ad- 
miral, as  a  friend  of  his  who  would  be  glad  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  England  ;  but  these 
wise  men,  not  having  Lavater's  skill  in  physiog- 
nomy, rejected  the  proposal,  which  obliged 
Bonaparte  to  offer  his  services  to  tlio  French, 
and  this  was  the  rise  of  Bonaparte's  fortune-  I 
had  often  heard  that  Bonaparte  had  offered  his 
services  to  the  English  and  been  rejected,  but  I 
hardly  gave  credit  to  it  till  I  learned  it  from 
Admiral  Cosby  himself."  Mr.  Hopkins  and 
Mr.  Hoberts  said  that,  in  their  boyhood,  they  had 
often  heard  a  similar  statement  made,  but  were 
not  aware  on  what  authority  it  rested. 


At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  and  Piiilosopliical  Society,  the 
llcv.  W.  Gaskell  rend  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belslmm 
(dated  Hackney,  August  IG,  1805),  containing 
an  account  •of  a  visit  which  he  had  just  paid  to 
the  Duke  of  Grufton,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs,  and  Mr.  Gaskell  wished  to  know 
whether  any  member  of  the  society  could  con- 


EXTRAORDINART  SaLE  OF  UnITED   StATES 

Cents. — Tho  American  Notes  and  Queries  says : 
— The  private  collection  of  Unite<l  States  cents 
belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  Cogan,  coin  dealer  of 
forty-eight  North  Tenth  Street,  was  disposed  of 
on  Monday  evening  last,  among  his  private  friends 
and  the  coin  collectors  generally.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  prices  of  the  finer  and  scarce  descrip- 
tions:— A  fine  Washington  cent,  of  ^791,  a 
large  eagle,  $10 ;  extremely  rare  die  of  the 
Washington  cent,  1792,  $28.60;  1793,  ring  or 
link  cent,  $12.60 ;  1793,  wreath,  very  fine,  $5.13 ; 
1793,  liberty  cap,  fine,  $7.25  ;  1794,  remarkably 
fine,  $4.05;  1795,  thick  die,  fine,  $2.50 ;  1795, 
thin  die,  do.,  $1.50;  1796,  lilK»rtv  cap,  very  fine, 
$4  ;  1796,  fillet  head,  $4  ;  i797,  very  fine,  $1.50; 
1798,  quite  perfect,  $2.50;  1799,  very  fine  date, 

,  but  not  quite  perfect,  $7  ;  1 802,  verv  fine,  $1 .65 ; 

:  1803,  do.,  $1.25;  1804,  do.,  $5.50;  1805,  do., 
$2;  1809,  extremely  fine,  $3.00;  1839,  very 
perfect  (termed  bull  head),  $4.  Many  other 
cents  realized  very  good  prices — making  a  total 

i  of  $128.98  for  seventy-seven  cents. 
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thnn  an  outrage  on  the  Constitution.  Lord 
Chntham's  eloquent  protests  against  taxation 
M'illioiit  rc|)resentation  are  so  obsolete  as  to 
be  only  intelligible  to  historical  students,  and 
the  incredible  feebleness  with  which  the  war 
wa»  prosecuted  furnishes  the  best  commentary 
on  the  ])atriotic  commonplace  that  the  success 
of  the  Ministry  would  have  prepared  the  way 
for  an  attempt  on  the  lii)erties  of  England. 
Lord  John  Kussell  judiciously  remarks  that 
the  elaborate  Declaration  of  Independence 
scarcely  refers  to  the  original  pretext  of  the 
war.  Wise  statesmen  would  have  given  way, 
not  to  the  legal  logic  of  the  colonists,  but  to 
the  considerations  of  expediency  which  have 
since  induced  England  to  relax  its  hold  on 
Canada,  on  the  Cape,  ancf  on  Australia.  To 
Fox,  who  had  recently  emerged  from  a  chaos 
of  Kclfish  indifference,  the  broad  arguments 
against  the  war  probably  presented  themselves 
with  unexpected  freshness  as  pure  revelations 
of  reason  and  of  right.  Whatever  constitu- 
tional doctrines  and  Whig  prejudices  were  op- 
])osed  to  the  active  influence  of  the  Crown 
convenientlv  combined    themselves  with  the 

m 

championship  of  a  cause  which  was  every 
day  becoming  less  unpopular  and  tending 
visibly  to  a  final  triumph.  In  the  full  vigor 
of  brilliant  youth,  with  unhesitating  confidence 
in  his  ])arty  and  his  principles.  Fox  found,  by 
happy  experience,  that  the  devotion  of  his 
energies  to  the  service  of  mankind  was  plcas- 
anter  as  well  as  nobler  than  a  career  of  selfish 
frivolity.  The  Parliamentary  struggle  of  tlie 
American  war  permanently  elevated  his  char- 
acter, but  the  accidental  and  impulsive  mode 
of  his  first  introduction  into  serious  business 
betrayed  itself  through  life  in  the  narrowness 
and  mannerism  of  his  political  judgment.  He 
never  understood  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity  could  be  separated  from  the 
degradation  of  the  Itoyal  authority  and  the 

supremacy  of  an  aristocratic  faction.  Twenty 
years  after  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North,  he 
obstinately  applied  to  George  III.  the  well- 
known  forniula  by  which  Dante  designates 
Omnipotence,  nor  could  he  discover  that  by  a 
rrasonaljle  conformity  to  the  conventional  pre- 
tensions of  the  Crown  his  great  rival  had  con- 
trived to  be  at  the  same  time  the  representa- 
tive of  Parliamentary  power  and  the  real 
governor  of  tlie  kingdom.  Pledged  to  take 
one  side  even  before  a  practical  question  arose, 
in  nil  his  judgments  of  foreign  and  domestic 
politics  Fox  was  right  or  wrong  by  accident. 

The  fairest  chance  of  enlarging  his  sphere 
of  political  vision  was  presented  by  his  en- 


trance into  Lord  Rockingham's  Cabinet. 
Many  competent  witnesses  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  extraordinary  capacity  for  busi- 
ness which  he  displayed  during  his  brief  ten- 
ure of  office.  A  few  years  of  participation  in 
the  duties  of  Government  would  have  taught 
him  that  a  jealous  King  might  be  more  effect- 
ually controlled  by  an  able  Ministry  than  by 
an  angry  Opposition.  His  hasty  reKignation 
when  a  majority  of  Lord  Kockingham'M  Cabi- 
net accepted  the  nomination  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne  as  Prime  Minister,  was  consistent  nei- 
ther with  duty  nor •  with  dignity,  while  as  a 
party  move  it  was  an  evident  blunder.  The 
coalition  with  Lord  North  was  rather  an^m- 
prudent  application  of  his  political  tlieory  than 
an  act  of  inconsistency.  The  constraint  which 
he  hoped  to  impose  on  the  inclinations  of  the 
King  represented  itself  to  his  fancy,  not  as 
the  unavoidable  condition  of  success,  but  as 
an  object  which  would  of  itself  reward  an  un- 
usual and  invidious  combination. 

An  analysis  of  Fox's  character  and  personal 
history,  as  they  were  modified  by  his  public 
career,  would  have  been  liighly  valuable  in 
connection  with  the  anecdotes  and  details 
which  a  biographer  might  have  been  expected 
to  supply,  but  the  successive  attempts  of  his 
admirers  have  been  marked  by  a  curious  in- 
felicity, which  has  reached  its  climax  in  the 
present  publication.  Lord  Holland,  with 
abundant  leisure,  with  a  certain  literary  repu- 
tation, and  with  a  devotion  tp  liis  unclc\  fame 
which  seems  to  have  excluded  all  capacity  of 
appreciating  greatness  in  others,  employed  a 
long  life  in  drawing  up  a  meagre  KumniHry  cf 
the  more  notorious  events  of  Fox*s  early 
career.  Mr.  Allen,  who  possessed  almost 
equal  opportunities,  and  fur  greater  nbitity, 
broke  down,  like  his  patron,  before  the  des- 
tined monument  had  risen  far  above  the 
pedestal.  Lord  John  Russell,  aUhou;;h  he 
has  lived  in  the  centi-e  of  Whig  traditions, 
and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Fox's  surviving 
friends,  lias  nothing  to  say  of  his  great  ]ire- 
decessor  which  might  not  liave  been  compiled 
from  books  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
library.  A  careful  collection  of  all  the  ]}as- 
sages  in  which  the  name  of  Fox  is  mentioned 
by  Horace  Wal|)ole,  by  Sclwyn's  correspond- 
ents,  by  Gibbon,  Burke,  Boswell,and  generally 
by  contemporary  writers,  would  throw  more 
light  on  his  character  than  aseriesof  exlrnctn 
from  the  political  annals  of  his  time.  One  of 
his  colleagues,  who  still  lives  in  the  full  |>o9<- 
session  of  his  faculties,  might  perhaps  even 
now  be  able  to  reproduce  tlie  fading  likeness 
of  his  early  political  leader.  If  leisure  and 
circumstances  should  be  propitious,  the  Mar- 
'  quis  of  Lansdowne  could  scarcely  make  a 
more  fitting  return  for  the  affectionate  cor- 
diality with  which  Fox  encouraged  tlie  early 
\  promise  of  Lord  Henry  Petty. 
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HAHNEMANN. 
HoMCEOPATHY  is  now  80  great  a  figure  on 
the  arena  of  modem  ciTilization,  and  has 
drawn  so  Tery  large  a  number  of  physicians 
and  of  eminent  laymen  to  its  side,  that  its 
author  has  incontestably  mounted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  being  a  historical  character.  This  un- 
questionable proposition  is  quite  independent 
of  the  amount  of  truth  or  error  that  may  be 
resident  in  that  famous  system.  Even  if  it 
prove  to  be  one  unmingled  and  unmitigated 
delusion,  a  thing  which  historical  analogy 
rejects  as  extremely  unlikely,  the  originator 
and  master-builder  of  such  a  fascinating  and 
really  enduring  fabric  can  have  been  no  ordi- 
nary person.  In  short,  homoeopathy  is  now  an 
unmistokable  ])ower  int  he  world  ;  and  read- 
ers ought  to  know  something  about  its  learned, 
conscientious,  ingenious,  brave,  much  endur- 
ing, and  immensely  followed,  if  also  much  de- 
luded, founder.  Knowing  as  we  do,  indeed, 
that  his  system  has  won  many  intelligent  and 
influential  adherents  even  in  Edinburgh,  the 
stronghold  of  medical  orthodoxy ;  and  that 
they  hnvc  sustained  a  gratuitous  homoeopathic 
dispensary  here  for  some  ten  years  back,  while 
they  now  contemplate  the  beginning  of  an 
hospital ;  we  cannot  doubt  but  a  proportion 
of  our  readers  ore  the  friends  of  homoeopathy, 
and  Hahnemann  is  therefore  not  only  the 
greatest  phyMcian  in  history,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  memorable  men  that  ever  lived,  in 
their  estimation.  It  is  certain,  in  truth,  that 
just  OS  large  a  number  of  the  reading  public 
is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
the  boasted  reformer  of  medicine,  as  to  that 
of  Shelley  or  Wordsworth  or  Watt.  It  is 
our  ])i-ovince  to  ])rovide  information  and  pleas- 
ure fur  every  class  of  our  supporters;  and 
thoKc  who  are  indifferent,  or  opposed  to  the 
new  Kchool  of  medicine,  will  readily  indulge 
UK  while  we  cater  for  their  neighbors.  Per- 
haps they  wiil  even  peruse  our  little  narrative, 
lest  peradventure  the  nineteenth  century  have 
one  industrious  and  mighty  man  to  show, 
more  than  they  know  of. 

Samuel  Christian  Frederick  Hahnemann 
was  lK>rn  at  Meissen,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
17i>5,  in  Saxony,  the  birthplace  of  a  succes- 
sion of  reformers.  His  worthy  father  was  a 
drawer  of  designs  on  the  then  famous  porce- 
lain of  that  honest  little  town  ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  inculcated  the  lesson  of  self-trust 
upon  his  boy  with  particular  emphasis,  while 
instructing  him  in  the  elements  of  geometry 


and  the  art  of  designing.  But  for  the  sus- 
piciousness of  all  early  indications,  collected 
after  a  hero  has  touched  the  zenith  of  renown, 
it  might  be  told  how  the  latent  doctor  denied 
himself  sleep  three  nights  every  week,  while 
yet  the  merest  lad,  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
The  comparative  poverty  of  his  parents  was 
about  to  take  him  from  school,  before  he  had 
ascended  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  First- 
school  or  Gymnasium  of  Meissen ;  but  the 
masters  interfered,  and  retained  him  without 
fees.  According  to  the  gossi])  of  his  odmir- 
ers,  hard  work  and  want  of  sleep  brought  a 
low  and  lingering  fever  on  him  ;  and  he  re- 
solved on  the  study  of  medicine  during  the 
state  of  convalescence.  The  subject  of  his 
last  essay  at  the  Meissen  High-school,  was 
the  admirable  construction  of  the  hand  of 
man.  Not  yet  twenty  then,  and  with  twenty 
crowns  in  his  pocket,  he  hied  to  Leipzig — 
where  a  statue  is  raised  to  his  honor,  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  esplanades  in  the  his- 
torical old  city,  just  seventy-six  years  after  he 
first  trudged  along  its  streets  in  the  character 
of  a  very  i)oor  student!  His  character  from 
Meissen  got  him  free  tickets  to  the  most  of 
the  lectures ;  but  he  taught  Greek  and  French, 
and  translated  English  into  German,  for  his 
livelihood.  Eager  to  see  the  ])ractice  of 
physic  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  Leipzig,  he 
doubled  his  poor  hackney-work  in  literature 
for  money  to  toke  him  to  Vienna,  now  the 
great  school  of  his  doctrine.  His  exiguous 
literary  cash  was  exhausted  before  he  had 
spent  more  than  a  year  at  the  Vienna  hospi- 
tal, but  Dr.  Quarin,  the  head-physician,  got 
him  the  place  of  a  doctor  in  a  family  at  Her- 
mannstadt ;  where  he  also  did  at  least  so 
much  out-of-doors  work,  that  in  a  year  ond  a 
holf  he  was  rich  enough  to  go  and  study 
another  year  at  Erlangen,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  nearly  twenty- 
five.  He  first  practised  a  while  at  Dessau, 
where  he  married ;  and  then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Gommern,  near  Magdeburg,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  diKtrict-])hyKirian  for 
three  years.  It  was  here,  when  appronching 
the  age  of  thirty,  that  the  fearful  uncertainty 
of  practical  medicine  siM'zed  possession  of  his 
mind ;  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  pro- 
fession, although  it  was  prospering  with  him, 
and  to  take  to  the  more  2)ersonal  uncertain- 
ties of  literature. 

He  proceeded  to  Dresden,  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Wagner,  and  with  the  conaent 
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of  the  town  council,  he  undertook  the  direc- '  cine  at  a  time,  and   to  give  that  particular 
tion  of  the  city  hospital  for  a  year.    Then  he  medicine  which  has  the  power  of  cauAing 


betook  himself  to  Leipzig ;  where  he  quickly 
becamc  so  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  state 


something  like  the  symptoms  it  is  given  to 
cure.     Hold  a  scalded  hand  to  the  fire ;  an- 


of  the  healing  art,  although  he  had  the  rep-  oint  a  burnt  limb  with  hot  turpentine ;  give 
tion  of  a  successful  practitioner,  that  he  barks  in  shivering  ague — and  so  forth.  He 
finally  determined  to  give  it  over  once  for  all.  |  was  not  long  in  finding  that,  when  n  drug  it 
"  The  thought,'*  said  he, "  of  being  a  destroyer  given  internally  according  to  this  rule,  it  it 
of  human  life  was  so  dreadful  that,  soon  after  sufficient  to  administer  an  incomparably  small 
my  marriage.  I  gave  up  treating  any  one  lest  dose  of  it — an  incidental  discovery,  which  haa 
I  should  aggravate  his  disease,  and  occupied  ;  now  become  the  practice  of  medication  with 
myself  entirely  with  chemistry  and  author-  infinitesimal  quantities  of  medicine.  Ilomofr- 
ship."  :  opathy  consists  in  giving  one  medicine  at  a 

When  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Cullen*s  time,  in  giving  the  right  medicine  for  each 
Materia  Medica,  in  1790,  the  medicinal  ]}owers  !  individual  case,  and  in  giving  it  in  infinitely 
of  Jesuit's  bark  fascinated  his  attention  ;  and, :  minute  doses. 

undeiTaluing  CuIIen's  fantastical  explanation  '  The  assertion  of  such  things,  however,  wai 
of  its  virtues  as  a  cure  for  the  ague,  he  made  not  to  be  borne  in  Leipzig ;  and  he  was  driven 
some  experiments  with  it  on  himself.  After  '  away  by  abuse,  slander,  persecution,  and  the 
he  had  taken  a  considerable  dose  every  day  j  mechanical  arm  of  law.  He  betook  himself 
for  some  little  time,  although  quite  well  when  '  to  Cdthen,  and  placed  himself  under  the  pn^ 
he  began,  there  ensued  several  of  the  symp-  '  tection  of  the  reigning  duke  of  An  halt-Cot  hen, 
toms  of  an  intermittent  fever.  Might  not  ■  who  made  him  a  hofrath — a  sort  of  honorary 
this  medicine's  property  of  curing  ague,  then,  councillor  to  his  royal  dukedom.  Not  witln 
de])cnd  upon  its  property  of  producing  a  sim-  out  the  aid  of  absolutely  devoted  disciplei,  he 
ilar  disease  ?  Might  not  the  old  saw,  Similia  worked  out  an  immense  fabric  of  obsenratioa. 
similihus  smiantur,  or  like  cures  likt^  l)e  the  He  had  to  discover  by  ransacking  the  history 
secret  ])rinci|)le  of  this  modern  instance  ?  of  medicine,  by  studying  the  science  of  tozi- 
Might  not  that  world-old  principle  be  the  \  cology,  and  especially  by  actual  experiment 
effective  soul  of  the  true  and  natural  art  of  I  on  his  own  body  and  the  persons  of  otherab 
curing  diseases  ?  Might  not  this  be  the  very  what  diseases  or  groups  of  symptoms  each 
principle,  for  which  his  heart  and  mind  had  medicine  is  capable  of  calling  out  in  the  healthy 
cried  out  in  vnin  for  };*ar8?  He  was  thirty- '  man.  Otherwise  his  principle  were  all  but 
five,  a  husl)and  and  a  father,  familiar  with  |  useless.  A  great  portion  of  this  herculean 
something  very  like  poverty,  yet  within  arms'  task  he  accomplished  at  Cothen  ;  and  it  is  re- 
length  of  plenty  if  he  chose,  and  in  high  es- '  markable  that  the  accuracy  and  the  extent  of 
timation  among  physicians  and  men  of  let-  his  observation  are  'equally  wonderful.  He 
ters,  when  he  was  visited  with  this  great  has  not  yet  l)een  found  to  have  been  wrong  in 
thought.  '  a  single  matter  of  fact ;  and  medical  thinken 

It  never  left  him.  He  served  it  more  than  '  of  all  schools  are  agreed  in  regarding  his  pn^ 
fifty  years.  Under  its  influence,  he  criticised  '  ject,  of  discovering  the  actual  effects  of  medi- 
the  prevalent  practice  of  physic  with  amazing  !  cines  on  the  healthy,  as  nothing  less  than  an 
erudition  and  keenness;  and  the  great  Hufe-  epochal  jioint  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
land  of  lierlin  went  along  with  him  so  long  Even  at  Cothen,  notwithstanding  that  his  fame 
as  he  kept  to  criticism.    But  it  behoved  a  |  was  so  loud  as  to  bring  Prince  Schwarzenbeig 


man  like  Hahnemann  to  affirm,  as  well  as  to 
deny;  and  his  affirmation  met  with  little 
favor.  The  world  and  the  world's  law  are 
often  the  friends  of  the  denier,  never  of  the 
reformer.  Critics  are  fondled,  creators  are 
feared  by  the  many;  for  it  is  only  by  the 
few  that  the  latter  are  loved,  and  the  former 
regarded  with  com ])arative indifference.  Now 
Hahnemann  had  to  assert  that  the  true  wav 
of  treating  diseases  is  to  give  only  one  medi- 


from  Vienna  to  consult  him  in  a  mortal  mal- 
ady, he  had  to  consult  his  comfort  by  confin- 
ing  himself  to  his  house  and  garden.  An  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  his  doctrine  and  hia 
experimental  researches,  as  well  as  of  hit 
practice  and  character,  once  visited  him  there. 
The  stranger  was  taken  to  the  garden,  where 
the  discoverer  was  sitting.  "  Hofrath,**  said 
he,  *'  I  have  heard  of  your  garden  and  of  your 
walks    in    it;    but  it  is  wondrous    little !" 
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**  Yes/'  answered  the  investigator,  "  it  is  but  a 
narrow  patch;  but  there  is  no  end  to  its 
height" 

It  was  in  1796  that  Hahnemann  published 
his  famous  essay  in  Hufeland's  Journal,  en- 
titled **  An  attempt  to  find  a  new  principle 
for  the  diflcoTery  of  the  healing  power  of 
medicine,  along  with  some  observations  upon 
the  existing  methods."  It  consisted  in  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  prevalent  plans  of 
treatment,  in  an  appeal  to  the  few  instances 
of  specific  remedies  for  specific  diseases  then 
known  and  universally  valued,  and  in  a  pro- 
posal to  discover  such  specific  remedies  for  all 
other  diseases ;  and  it  was  his  last  contribu- 
tion to  the  (then)  orthodox  literature  of 
medicine.  It  explicitly  taught  and  exemplified 
the  new  doctrine,  or  rather  the  very  old 
homoDopathic  doctrine,  quickened  and  gen- 
eralized. This  may  be  considered  the  start- 
ing-point of  Hahnemann's  original  public  life, 
and  it  occurred  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  a  man  of  fifty  when  he  published, 
in  1805,  an  epitome  of  his  opus  magnum,  in 
the  shape  of  a  memoir  on  ''  The  Medicine  of 
Experience ; ''  and  in  the  same  year  he  sent 
forth  his  *'  Fragments  concerning  the  Actual 
Powers  of  Medicine,"  written  in  Latin.  At 
last,  in  1810,  the  "  Organon  of  the  Healing 
Art"  made  its  memorable  appearance,  just 
twenty  years  after  the  idea  of  homoeopathy  had 
foirly  germinated  in  his  mind.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  already  gathered  a  worthy  band 
of  adherents ;  so  that  the  homoeopathic  prac- 
tice of  physic  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
organic  existence  during  the  last  fif^y  years. 
It  has  spread  everywhere.  There  were  no 
homoeopaths  in  this  country  in  1830;  there 
are  now  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Hahnemann  himself  removed  to  Paris  after 
the  publication  of  the  **  Organon,"  where  he 


worked  an  immense  practice,  and  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-eight. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  tell  how  much  of 
truth,  or  how  much  of  error,  there  exists  in 
that  truly  wonderful  product  of  the  human 
mind,  known  and  now  widely  taught  under 
the  name  of  homoeopathy.  Time  alone  can 
try  so  great  and  complicated  a  case.  But  it 
may  be  noticed  in  the  mean  time,  how  muclt 
the  character  and  career  of  Hahnemann  re- 
semble those  of  the  few  greater  names  in 
science.  He  reminds  us  of  Copernicus  and 
others  his  peers.  His  comparatively  humble 
birth,  his  early  proficiencies,  his  young  self- 
determination,  his  life^long  industry,  his  vast 
learning,  his  somewhat  fierce  self-reliance 
notwithstanding  of  his  erudition,  his  conscien- 
tious withdrawal  from  practice,  his  consecra- 
tion to  one  large  thought,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  inspired  his  medical  disciples,  the 
hatred  he  roused  against  himself  throughout 
professional  Europe,  the  rich  esteem  he  won 
from  men  of  letters,  the  devotion  of  his  in- 
numerable patients,  the  seclusion  in  which  he 
lived,  the  business-like  orderliness  of  his  life 
and  conversation,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
whole  orbit,  are  all  significant  of  the  transit 
of  a  great  and  practical  discoverer.  It  seems 
that  Jean  Paul  has  characterized  him  as  ''  that 
two-headed  prodigy  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy, whose  system,  though  at  first  despised,  is 
yet  to  drag  to  ruin  the  common  receipt- 
crammed  heads."  The  present  century  wil! 
likely  either  fulfil  or  explode  that  magnilo- 
quent prophecy :  but  the  main  thing  to  be  in- 
sisted on  is  this,  that  come  what  may  over  his 
labors,  supposing  even  that  they  turn  out  to 
be  no  more  than  a  negative  criticism  of  ex- 
isting systems,  it  shall  never  be  denied  with 
impunity  that  the  spirit  in  which  he  lived  and 
wrought  was  both  manly  and  religious,  both  hu- 
mane and  great,  both  industrious  and  sublime. 
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From  BcTitle3''s  Quarterly  Review.      it  to  be.     "  Mine,"  he  aays,  to  Montagu,  "  is 
IIOKACK  WALPOLE."  a  life  of  letter-writing."    For  his  porliality  to 

Lettersof  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford:  this  species  of  comixwition  the  reasoHR  are 
edited  by  Pder  Cunningham  :  now  first  obvious.  It  had  nothing  in  it  common  or  un- 
chronoloiiicfdhjarranfjed.  Nine  vols.  8vo. ;  dean— and  Horace  was  nice  in  his  contact 
UentJey  :  London,  18o7-59.  ■  ^j^jj  literature.     Great  men,  indeed,  liad  in 

Tin:  editions  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters  all  ages  composed  histories;  but  Sir  Kobpit 
have  been  very  numerousi,  and  the  principle  Walpole  had  told  his  son  that  "  hifttories 
of  selection  in  them  has  been  very  various ;  could  not  i)e  true,"  and  the  son  regarded  with 
but,  whatevi'r  their  merits,  their  incomplete-  implicit  faith  all  the  dicta  of  his  worldly-wise 
ness  detracted  from  the  value  of  them  all,  and  father.  And  in  the  estimation  of  Horace, 
left  a  void  which  still  needed  to  be  supplied,  though  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  no  altar  had 
The  chronolof^ical  arrangement  of  his  letters,  been  raised  to  the  muse  of  history  in  Britain,** 
and  the  jHibiicntion  of  many  of  them  for  the  until  Hume  and  Robertson  resjMictively  liad 
first  time,  render  the  irresent  edition  all  that  published  their  first  narratives.  The  remark 
can  be  desired.  The  convenience  of  such  an  •  was  untrue;  but  Walpole  was  not  the  man  to 
arranj;ement  is  obvious:  we  have  now  before  admire  Clarendon's  stalely  eloquence,  or  to 
us  a  pretty  regular  journal  of  what  appeared  '  take  pleasure  in  the  folios  of  Raleigh  ond 
to  Walj)ole  to  be  the  most  important  transac-  Knolles.  History,  moreover,  since  Clarendon's 
tions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  year  '  age,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  vulgar  and 
1730  to  the  year  17U7,  mingled  with  remarks  |  venal  scribes  ;  and  the  fastidious  author  of  the 
on  characters  and  manners  always  moreen-  "Memoirs  of  George  the  Second^s  Reigfn," 
teriaininc^,  and  oftiMi  more  iustructive  than  !  had  no  inclination  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
formal  history,  while  the  scandal,  gossip,  and  "  Burnets,  Oldmixons,  and  Cookes."  Such 
anecdotes,  which  enliven  his  pages,  impart  to  |  histories,  therefore,  as  he  saw  good  to  write, 
them  an  interest  akin  to  that  of  Sheridan's  he  left  for  posthumous  publication.  But  the 
comedy  or  Miss  Aiisten*s  novels.  The  editor  comi)osition  of  letters  was  liable  to  no  similar 
has  performed  his  functions  with  laudable  zeal '  objections.  Letter-writing  suited  a  desultory 
and  wiili  a  wise  economy  in  annotation.  He  man;  letter-writing  admitted  of  much  that 
has  retained  the  notes  of  previous  editors, '  history  excluded  —  scandal,  gossip,  floating 
"  silently  correcting  their  errors,  or  enlarging  '  rumors,  jests  with  the  bloom  upon  them,  and, 
their  information  ;  "  and  his  own  notes  he  has  !  above  all,  of  private  malice.  There  were  alio 
"  sought  to  make  appropriate  to  the  text,  and, ,  high  precedents  for  the  art  epistolary, — Cicero 
above  all  things,  accurate."  We  have  de-  j  and  Pliny,  Pope  and  Sir  William  Templei 
tected  a  few  misprints,  especially  in  Latin  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lady  Mary  AVortley 
quotations;  but  what  are  they  among  nine  |  Montagu,  had  been  adepts  in  it.  Nor  was 
goodly  octavo  volumes  ?  "  Duplex  libelli  dos  \  there  any  thing  vulgar  in  writing  a  letter. 
est  "  when  an  editor  tells  all  that  is  needful  I  Letters  to  a  friend  involved  not  dealings  with 
for  the  readers'  instruction,  and  forbears  super- '  publishers,  and  were  secure,  in  manuscript  at 
fluous  comment.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  as  good  -  least,  from  the  ribaldry  of  critics.  So  though 
as  a  chorus  in  inter])reting  "  who  is  who,"  and  I  Walpole,  first  and  last,  published  several 
from  whom  descended,  in  the  Walpole  por-  j  quartos,  he  rcser>'ed  his  strength  for  his  cor- 
trait-gallery ;  in  explaining  what  plays,  birth-  respondents.  "He  made  letter-writting  a 
day-odes,  or  biting  satires,  attracted  notice  at  j  study,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  and  was  fond 
Strawberry  Hill;  the  special  occasion  of  of  showing  his  skill  in  his  ftivoritc  art."  For 
George   Selwyn's  jests,  of    the  Duchess   of  the  perpetuity  of  his  name  he  chose  wisely. 


Kinjrstoirs  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  eccen- 


The  works  of  Lord  Orford  are  seldom  taken 


triciiies,  and  of  the  various  foibles,  fopperies,  down  from  the  shelves;  the  letters  of  Horace 
or  perchance,  viot's,  incident  to  persons  of !  Walpole  lie  on  most  library  tables,  among  the 
quality  under  the  second  and  third  sovereigns  :  novels  and  newspapers  of  the  day. 


of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

The  correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years. 


Southey,  at  the  opening  of  his  excellent 
"  Life  of  Cowper,**  calls  the  \yQel  "  the  best  of 
English  letter-writers. '^    He  can  hardly  have 


] hiring  all  that  time  he  was  indefatigable  in   forgotten  Walpole  when  he  wrote  thus;  and 
his  epistolary  vocation — for  such  he  considered  j  the  majority  of  readers  will  certainly  not 
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dorse  his  opinion.  But  Southey's  predilection 
for  Cowper's  letters  may,  possibly,  hate  been 
o^'ing  to  some  similarity  in  their  respective 
circumstances,  possibly  also  to  a  dislike  of  the 
Whig  principles,  and  the  mocking  spirit  of 
Walpole.  Without  leading  the  life  of  the  re- 
cluse of  Olney,  Southey  passed  many  months 
in  each  year  apart  from  the  world,  and  in  the 
unbroken  routine  of  a  private  household  ;  and 
although  no  two  poets  can  well  have  daily 
looked  upon  more  opposite  scenes  than  Cowper 
in  the  flats  of  Bedfordshire,  and  Southey 
among  the  Cumbrian  mountains,  yet  both 
equally  took  delight  in  celebrating  domestica 
facta,  the'  incidents  of  the  week,  the  doings 
and  the  fortunes  of  their  cats  and  hares*  their 
solitary  or  social  walks,  or  their  literary  pro- 
jects and  performances.  But  while  we  freely 
admit  Cowper's  excellence  as  a  letter-writer, 
we  must  award  the  palm  to  Walpole.  So  far 
as  respects  style,  indeed,  we  think  Cowper  en- 
tilled  to  the  preference.  The  one  invariably 
writes  English  pure  and  undefiled ;  the  other 
often  indulges  in  phrases  and  licences  of 
speech,  which,  though  elegant  in  their  native 
French,  are  improprieties,  if  not  indeed  bar- 
barisms, in  English.  Again,  the  humor  of 
Cowper  is  often  more  agreeable,  because  it  is 
more  spontaneous,  than  the  wit  of  Walpole. 
But  all  comparison  ends  as  soon  as  we  pass 
from  the  manner  to  the  matter  of  these  letter- 
writers.  Between  Cowper's  ignorance  of  what 
the  world  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Olney  or 
Weston,  was  doing,  and  Walpole*s  knowledge 
of  what  was  making  or  marring  in  London  or 
Paris,  at  Windsor  or  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
there  is  as  much  difference  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  news  of  a  local  pa])er,  and  the 
dnilv  volume  of  the  Times.  In  the  one  case, 
we  marvel  at  the  writer's  skill  in  making  so 
much  of  his  slender  materials ;  in  the  other  at 
the  writer's  ])0wcr  of  compressing  infinite  intel- 
ligence in  a  little  room.  In  Cowper,  we  behold 
a  naturally  cheerful  temper  struggling  with 
disease,  and  catching  at  trifles  to  divert  him- 
self and  his  correspondents  ;  in  Walpole,  we 
see  the  workings  of  an  inquisitive  spirit,  which, 
having  accidentally  missed  its  true  vocation  in 
public  life,  busies  itself  incessantly  with  a  world 
which  it  aflects  to  despise. 

That  one  who  exhibited  himself  under  such 
various  phases  to  his  correspondents,  and 
through  them  to  the  world,  should  be  himself 
portrayed  by  others  under  the  most  inconsis- 
tent aspects,  need  not  excite  turprise.    If 
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Horace  Walpole  is  represented  by  those  who 
know  him  in  his  writings  alone  as  a  opxcomb, 
"  a  fribble  **  (the  word  is  Warburton's),  a  tuft- 
hunter,  or  as  heartless,  vain,  and  superficial, 
he  has  none  to  thank  for  these  ungracious 
epithets  but  himself.    We  think,  in  opposition 
to  some  high  authorities,  that  behind  his  mask 
there  breathed  a  kindly  nature,  as  undoubtedly 
there  lurked  an  intellect  more  powerful  than 
he  ever  aflected  to  possess.    A  mask,  and  a 
very  flexible  one  too,  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
wear,  and  neither  he  nor  his  friends  have  any 
right  to  complain  that  the  vizor  has  been 
generally  taken  for  the  natural  countenance. 
Yet  they  who  have  described  Horace  Walpole 
as  the  "  meanest  of  mankind,"  who  allow  him 
no  merit  except  that  of  a  talent  for  letter- 
writing,  who  liken   him  to  the  reed  which 
bruises  the  hand  that  leans  on  it,  to  the  sum- 
mer friend,  to  the  flattering  foe,  have  for- 
gotten, or  did  not  like  to  remember,  that  when 
Conway  was  supposed  to  be  in  distress,  Wal- 
pole offered  to  divide  his  whole  income  with 
his  friend,  that  he  took  on  himself  the  entire 
blame  of  his  early  quarrel  with  Gray,  that  he 
was  generous  to  some  most  perverse  relatives, 
that  he  was  an  affectionate  guardian  and  ad- 
viser to  his  nieces,  and  that  his  friendship  for 
Mrs.  Clive  and  the  Miss  Berrys  never  chilled 
or  changed.    Not  habitually  liberal,  he  was 
strictly  just ;  and  while  betraying  more  anxiety 
about  his  income — an  income,  be  it  remem- 
bered, dependent,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  every  new  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury — than  became  his  assumed  phil- 
osophy, he  was  secretly  and  discreetly  gener- 
ous.    His  correspondence  with  his  deputies 
in  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Grosvcnor  Bedford  and 
Mr.  Charles  Bedford,  now  publinhed  for  the 
first  time  by  Mr.  Bentley,  "  reveals  to  us  what 
Walpole  revealed  to  no  other  person,  his  un- 
ostentatious charity,  and  his  active  sympathy 
with  persons  incarcerated  for  debt."    When 
we  condemn  his  assumption  or  his  conceal- 
ment in  other  matters,  let  us  not  forget  to  re- 
cord that  he  also  suppressed   much   which 
many  men  would  have  proclaimed. 

Again,  while  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  he  was  the  best  of  English  letter-writers, 
his  other  works  have  met  with  scant  praise, 
at  least  in  the  present  generation.  One  critic 
sees  little  to  admire  in  the  '*  Castle  of  Otranto," 
except  the  brevity  and  smart  dialogue  of  the 
story.  Walpole's  contemporaries  thought 
differeDtly,  and  bo  do  those  admirable  judges 
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of  fiction,  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls.  Even 
now  were  their  voices  collected,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  they  would  generally  subscribe  to 
Gray's  opinion  on  the  romancelet.  "  It  makes 
some  of  us,"  he  wrote  to  Walpole  in  1764, 
**  cry  a  little :  and  all,  in  general,  afraid  to  go 
to  bed  o*  nights."  He  has  been  charged 
with  merely  pointing  other , men's  building, 
\et  who  would  read,  or  have  even  heard  of 
Vertne's  **  Notes  on  Painters,"  had  not  Wal- 
j)ole  !)rcatlK'd  life  into  these  dry  bones  ?  His 
detraclors,  too,  have  not  remarked  how  much 
in  the  i)rescnt  world  of  literature  ond  art  was 
initiated  by  Walj)ole.  His  *•  Mysterious 
Mother,"  repulsive  as  its  plot  is,  has  more  of 
the  vein  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Carolinian 
drama,  than  can  be  found  in  any  tragedy  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  Restoration.  His 
"  Castle  of  Otranto  "  is  the  Banquo  of  an  in- 
numerable issue  of  stories,  that  harrowed 
thousands  of  readers  with  fear  and  wonder, 
until  Scott  rendered  history  tributary  to  fic- 
tion, and  showed  that  terror  and  pity  can  be 
awakened  bv  more  natural  instruments  than 
sombre  forests  and  solitary  castles,  or  nuns 
with  bleeding  bosoms,  and  spectres  treading 
long  corridors  in  the  very  armor  wliich  they 
wore  in  life.  His  building  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
thougli  now  looked  upon  by  those  whose  eyes 
are  opened  by  Pugin  and  Sir  Charles  Barry 
as  gingerbread  Gothic,  was  yet,  sixty  years 
since,  a  step  in  the  right  {)ath,  of  which  archi- 
tects like  Batty  Langley  and  Wyatt  were  in- 
capable ;  and  it  is  to  Gray,  Thomas  Warton, 
and  Horace  Walj)ole,  that  the  Kickmans,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  revival  of  the  present 
dav,  are  remotelv  indel)ted  for  the  dawn  of 
that  better  taste  and  more  profound  knowl- 
edge which  their  own  writings  display.  His 
"  Catalogue  of  Iloyal  and  Noble  Authors," 
set  the  fashion  of  minute  inquiry  among  the 
bvwavs  of  historv,  and  lias  led  to  results  of 
incalcuable  value  to  history  on  the  grand 
scale.  The  deejily  read  are  few  in  number 
in  any  age,  and  they  will  always  resort  to  the 
Oldyses,  the  Buillets,  and  Hearnes  for  inform- 
ation ;  but  the  curious  in  every  age  are  many, 
and  they  will  ap])ly  with  profit  and  pleasure 
to  such  instructors  as  Walpole.  Finally,  his 
museum,  even  if  its  contents  sometimes  ex- 
cite a  smile,  was  one  of  the  parents  of  archae- 
ological societies,  and  i!ie  Strawberry  Hill's 

•*  Houth  o'  auM  nick-nackets, 

Bu^tv  aim  «'aj)s  an' jin^lin  jackets, 
An'  par  rich  jiuts  un'  auld  suut-buckets," 


has  indirectly  thrown  light  on    Froisurt'a 
pages,  and  on  Shakspeare's  scenes. 

Walpole  has  been  taxed  with  ezaltini^  to 
high  station  in  literature,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  his  own  "  little  senate,"  "  slight  un* 
meritable  men,"  and  of  undervaluing  or 
ignoring  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  his 
age.  It  is  alleged  that  he  claims  for  writers 
of  rank  and  fashion  the  precedence  in  litera- 
ture, to  which  they  were  really  entitled  in 
drawing-rooms  :  that  he  speaks  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  periodical  paper  called  *<  The 
World  "  as  "  our  first  writers,"  although,  with 
the  exception  of  Soame  Jenyns  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  not  one  of  them  is  now  remem- 
bered, even  in  name, — that  he  could  not  read 
Thomson's  "  Seasons,**  or  Kasselas,  or  Tom 
Jones, — that  he  thought  meanly  of  Robert- 
son's Charles  Fifth ;  and  had  little  relish  for 
the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  or  the  "  Divine  Lega- 
tion." Yet,  unless  we  regard  Gray,  Mason, 
Hume,  Jtobertson,  and  Gibbon,  as  ineffectual 
lights  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  allega- 
tion falls  to  the  ground.  Every  one  of  these 
writers  was  greeted  by  Walpole  on  his  first 
appearance  with  hearty  applause :  for  Gray  be 
felt  as  much  reverence  as  his  nature  was  per- 
haps capable  of,  and  although  lie  considered 
Iiol)crtson's  "  History  of  Charles,"  inferior  to 
his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  there  is  neither 
proof  nor  symptom  in  his  writings  of  a  de- 
creasing admiration  for  the  "Decline  and 
Fall."  Walpole's  reluctance  to  be  ranked 
among  authors,  when  contrasted  with  the 
facts  of  his  having  published  quartos,  and  the 
pnins  he  took  with  his  espistolary  composi- 
tions, has  drawn  upon  him  much  grave  cen- 
sure, which,  though  not  undeserved,  has  been, 
in  our  o])inion,  excessive.  To  understand  hia 
scruples,  or  perhaps  his  afiectation  in  the 
matter  of  authorship,  we  must  advert  to  what 
he  saw  and  knew  of  the  literary  men  of  his 
time.  In  his  youth  he  was  not  well  situated 
for  observing  them  as  a  class.  The  writera 
in  the  pay  of  the  minister  were  a  venal  crew, 
wiili  few  pretensions  to  literary  merit,  and  with 
none  to  honest  or  consistent  principles.  Tlie 
cn])tain  of  these  banditti,  wlio  a  century  ear- 
lier would  have  taken  indifferently  the  i«y  of 
the  Swede  or  the  Austrian,  was  Arnall,  an  at- 
torney of  more  than  ordinary  ill  repute.  This 
hireling,  who  lisped  in  llbeh  in  his  very 
nonage,  wrote  in  "The  Free  Briton,"  and 
**  The  Gazetteer,"  under  the  honored  name  of 
Francis   Wahitiffham.     He  is  reported   to 
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have  received  from  Walpole  above  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  ignominious  labors,  and 
to  have  retired  from  them  with  a  pension. 
"  The  pompous  folios  of  Gordon,"  as  Gibbon, 
justly  terms  that  writer's  translation  of,  and 
dissertations  on,  Tacitus,  formed  a  small  por- 
tion only  of  his  literary  tasks.  Gordon  was 
an  active  pamphleteer  in  the  service  of  the 
Treasur}*,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  commis- 
sionership  of  wine-licenses.  Guthrie,  who 
passed  from  the  camp  of  the  Walpoles  to  that 
of  the  Pelhams,  unblushingly  avowed  himself 
**  an  author  by  profession,''  which,  being  inter- 
preted, meant  "  an  author  to  let."  Nor  were 
the  Tory  scribes  Nicholas  Amhurst  or  Dr. 
James  Drake  a  whit  more  respectable.  So 
numerous  indeed,  and  so  eager  for  employ- 
ment were  these  worthies,  that  the  minister 
at  length  grew  tired  of  employing  them,  and 
left  them  to  prosper  as  they  could  in  the 
barren  service  of  the  Opposition,  or  to  fatten 
on  the  promises  of  Leicester  House.  So  com- 
mon indeed  was  the  trade  of  selling  the  pen, 
that  even  Johnson  avowed  that "  till  fame  ap- 
|)ears  to  be  worth  more  than  money,  he  would 
always  prefer  money  to  fame ; "  while  Field- 
ing, in  one  of  his  Coven t  Garden  Journals, 
asserts  that  '^an  author  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  public  provision  for  men  of  genius, 
is  not  obliged  to  be  a  more  disinterested 
patriot  than  any  other.  Why  is  he  whose 
livelihood  is  in  his  pen,  a  greater  monster  in 
using  it  to  serve  himself,  than  he  who  uses 
his  tongue  for  the  same  purpose  ?  " 

The  truth  is,  that  at  the  time  when  Horace 
Walpole  first  contemplated  literary  society  in 
England,  there  was  little  in  it  to  attract  any 
but  a  very  needy  man,  and  much  to  repel  an 
honest  one.  The  time  for  individual  patron- 
age had  passed  away,  the  time  for  support 
and  encouragement  by  a  reading  public  had 
not  arrived.  The  vocation  of  poet  was  in  no 
good  repute.  **  By  heavens,  Frank ! "  ex- 
claims the  elder  Osbaldistone,  in  **  Hob  Roy," 
on  discovering  that  Mr.  Francis  had  been 
writing  verses  in  place  of  invoices,  ^  you  are  a 
greater  fool  than  I  took  you  for."  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone's  opinion  was  founded  ujion  the 
fortunes  and  characters  of  such  adventurers 
as  Richard  Savage,  who  one  day  flaunted  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  dined  on  ortolans 
and  claret — the  proceeds  of  a  prosperous 
dedication  or  a  popular  play — and  the  next 
were  inmates  of  a  spunging-house,  or  grov- 
elled on  the  aabet  of  a  gUia-houie,  because 
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they  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging.    A  comparison  of  Horace  Walpole's 
age  with  that  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
literary  contemporaries  may  assist  us  in  un- 
derstanding his  repugnance  to  be  deemed  a 
professional    author.      He    was    ten    years 
younger  than  Fielding,  eight  years  younger 
than  Samuel  Johnson,  and  six  years  younger 
than    David    Hume.      Smollett,  Robertson, 
Goldsmith,  and  Gibbon,  were   his   juniors. 
Cowper,  Churchill,   and    Bonnell  Thornton, 
were  at  Westminster  while  he  was  at  Eton, 
and  the  works  by  which  they  rendered  the 
Georgian  era  illustrious  were  not  produced 
until  long  after  Walpole  had  chosen  his  course 
and  imbibed  his  prejudices.    Of  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  Smollett,  his  earliest  knowledge 
would  be  that  they  were  in  the  pay  of  Osl)orn, 
Cave,  and  Griffith,  and  though  raised  above 
the  common  herd  by  their  abilities,  yet  l)e- 
longed   to  it    by   their    calling    as   writers. 
David  Hume,  again,  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford,  and  the  observed  of  all  observers  in 
the  saloons  of  Paris,  was  a  very  different  per- 
son from  David  Hume,  partly  tutor,  partly, 
keeper  in  the  house  of  a  half-sane  kinsman.. 
Robertson  in  his  manse  at  Glad8muir  was  as- 
remote  from  Walpole's  ken,  as  if  he  hcid  beeUi 
keeper  of  archives  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,, 
and  if  he  had  heard  Gibbon's  name  it  waa: 
probably  in  connection  with  his  romoval  from* 
Oxford,  as  a  convert  to  the  Romish  Church. 
Of  the  earlier  and  greater  luminaries  of  eur 
literature  there  are  few  traces  in   Walpole's 
letters.    He  once  or  twice  cites  a  xer>e  or- 
two  from  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  the  merits  of 
which  he  may  have   heard   from  his    friend: 
Gray,     He  seems  to  have  preferred  Racine  to. 
Shakspeare,  and  speaks  of  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  as  one  might  now  speak  of  a 
third-rate  opera.    Perhaps,  like  Johnson,  he 
accounted  "Paradise  Lost  "a  task  to  read; 
certainly  he  betrays  no  tokens  of  acquaintance 
with  it ;  and  of  Chaucer  he  knew  as  much  as  ■ 
he  did  of  the  Sacontala. 

Indeed,  both  as  regards  his  political  and' 
his  literary  career,  Horace  Walpole  held  a 
position  very  similar  to  that  of  the  bat  in  the 
fable,  when  the  birds  and  the  beasts  went  tO' 
war  with  one  another.    Although,  throughout 
his  life,  he  was  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs  in  theor}*, 
he  actually  belonged  neither  to  the  Pelham- 
section  nor  the  Bedford  sectioniof  that  party. 
Although  his  pen  was  that  of  a  ready  writer, 
aatbort  by  profesaion,  with*  few  exceptions,. 
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looked  askance  on  him  as  a  fine  gentleman, 
while  fine  gentlemen,  on  their  part,  stood  in 
awe  of  him  as  a  wit.  Again,  the  social  habits 
of  those  days  militated  against  his  popularity. 
He  never  owned  a  race-horse,  or  betted  a 
guinea  at  Xew market :  he  would  play  at  loo 
till  two  in  the  morning,  but  he  would  not  shake 
a  dice-box  at  White's :  and  while  two-thirds 
of  the  world  were  quafiing  their  particular 
port  and  madeira,  he  was  drinking  tea  or  iced 
water.  Among  the  strong-headed  men  of 
that  time  he  passed  for  a  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  or 
a  Fastidious  Brisk.  His  favorite  pursuits,  too, 
were  as  generally  unacceptable  as  himself. 
Pope's  '*  Satires  *'  upon  the  Vistos  and  Curios 
of  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  and  Johnson's  dec- 
lamation against  the  trifling  of  virtuosos f 
were  fresh  in  men's  ears ;  and  Walpole's 
anliquarian  studies  seemed  as  frivolous  as  any 
which  were  ridiculed  in  the  "  Dunciad  "  or  the 
"  Jtambler."  Even  Walpole  s  friends  con- 
tributed in  some  measure,  to  the  disfavor  in 
which  he  was  held.  Gray  was  stiff  and  shy 
in  general  society ;  had  the  mien  of  a  petit 
snaitre ;  "had  no  dishke,*'  as  Walpole  said  of 
him,  "  to  find  fault ;  "  had,  now  and  then,  un- 
sheathed satirical  claws;  dressed  in  his  muff, 
booiikins,  and  mulberry-colored  silk  coat, 
more  like  a  French  marquis  than  a  true 
Briton ;  and  chilled  even  scholars  like  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton  by  his  great  learning  and 
his  habitual  reserve.  Mason  was  not  merely 
a  parson  in  buckram,  hut  also  a  satirist  more 
])ungent  than  Young,  and  but  little  less  so 
-than  Pope.  Cole,  though  an  Etonian  bred, 
had  become,  by  long  residence  among  the  fens 
■of  Cambridgeshire,  a  khid  of  Parson  Adams, 
very  erudite  in  antiquity,  very  alarming  in 
polite  company.  Conway  was  a  blunt  soldier; 
and  Sir  Horace  Mann,  expatriated  at  Florence, 
was  as  little  known  as  the  Grand  Duke  in  the 
■clubs  of  London.  The  envy  which  pursued 
the  Koman  Horace  to  the  saloons  of  Maecenas 
and  Augustus  followed  his  English  namesake 
to  St.  James'.  His  niece  had  married  for 
her  second  husband  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
The  daughters  of  England  made  morning 
calls  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  played  cards 
with  Walpole  at  Windsor :  and  though  "  prin- 
cij)ii)us  j)lacuis.se  viris  non  altima  laus  est" 
might  have  been  pleaded  by  him,  yet  the 
favors  of  royal  hosts  or  guests,  are  aj)t  to  en- 
kindle ill  feelings  in  those  who  do  not  partici- 
j)ate  in  them. 

Errors  of  taste  have  been  imputed  to  Wal- 
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pole  as  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  We 
Rave  already  cited  his  opinion  of  the  *'  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  he  says  that  lie  would  rather 
have  written  the  most  absurd  lines  of  mad 
Nathaniel  Lee  than  Thomson's  "  Seasons.'* 
We  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  such  rash  or 
shallow  judgments:  yet  they  perhaps  admit, 
if  the  circumstances  of  Wal])ole'a  life  and 
position  be  fairly  weighed,  of  some  extenua- 
tion. We  can  remember  the  time  when  the 
sale  of  Mr.  KoI>ert  Montgomery's  poems  far 
exceeded  that  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  It  is  even 
on  record  that  an  eminent  London  publisher 
expressed,  by  a  cipher  in  his  ledger,  the  market 
value  of  the  "I^yrical  Ballads."  Dr.  Purr 
pronounced  a  certain  Mr.  Steward  to  be  a 
greater  poet  than  either  Scott,  Byron,  or 
Moore.  Yet  we  do  not,  therefore,  consider 
the  nineteenth  century  as  the  lower  empire  of 
literature,  or  deny  to  Dr.  Parr  the  merit  of 
great  though  ill-digested  learning.  Walpole 
did  not  admire  Dr.  Johnson  ;  had  no  special 
liking  for  Goldsmith ;  and  took  a  wrong 
measure  of  Edmund  Burke.  With  the  John- 
sonian circle  his  own  did  not  osculate.  But 
are  these  dislikes  to  be  put  down  to  the 
account  of  wholesale  affectation  of  positive  in- 
competence ?  Let  us  endeavor  to  realijia 
Walpole's  relations  to  the  literar)'  world  of 
his  day  before  asuming  a  virtuous  indignation 
at  his  opinions  of  its  leaders.  He  had  nerer 
been  made  free  of  the  guild  of  literature,  aa 
literature,  for  the  most  part,  then  was.  Ho 
had  never  been  in  doubt,  when  he  rose  in  the 
morning,  whether  he  should  be  able  to  afibrd 
himself  a  dinner  at  noon.  He  had  never  been 
exposed  to  Osborn's  insolence,  or  been  post- 
poned to  Col  ley  Cibber  in  Lord  Cliesterfield'a 
antechamber.  The  world  had  always  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  as  it  a])peara  in  Bunyan*8 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  arrayed  in  silk  and  velvet  and 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  gilded 
chariots  and  sideboards  of  plate.  He  knew 
Grub  Street  only  l)y  report.  He  confounded 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  with  all  he  had  heard 
of  Savage  in  his  youth,  and  of  Churchill  in  hia 
riper  years.  He  was  at  once  too  near  and  too 
apart  from  them  to  speak  of  them  dispassion- 
ately, and  he  regarded  them  in  Mrs.  Thrale*a 
drawing-room  as  he  would  have  regarded 
them  in  the  garrets  of  Fleet  Street  or  tbt 
Minories. 

For  these  offences  his  memory  has  been 
visited  witii  ample,  perhaps  with  exceaanc^ 
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severity.  By  politicians  he  has  been  de- 
nounced as  the  prince  of  hypocrites,  tlie  most 
grasping  of  placemen,  the  most  faithless  of 
partisans.  By  authors  he  has  been  assailed 
as  a  frivolous,  affected,  and  timid  writer,  pant- 
ing for  literary  fame,  yet  ashamed  of  being 
reckoned  among  the  brethren  of  the  craft — 

"I^ttin^  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage.'' 

Whigs  try  "shame  on  his  half-fellowship:** 
Tories  hold  him  up  as  an  example  of  Whig 
meanness.  The  world  laughs  with  him  and 
at  him ;  but  neither  the  world  nor  its  law  is 
his  friend.  Yet  the  arrows  with  which  he  has 
been  pierced  liave  been  drawn  from  his  own 
quiver ;  and  he  has  been  condemned  above 
his  fellows  because  he  has  furnished  more 
abundant  evidence  against  himself  thnn  all  of 
them  put  together.  The  candor  which  has  been 
applauded  in  Horace  and  Montaigne  is  ac- 
counted a  crime  in  Walpole.  Lord  Macaulay 
has  rent  him  like  a  lion  :  the  late  Mr.  Croker 
has  tracked  his  frivolities  and  his  anxieties,  on 
the  score  of  his  places  and  pensions,  with  the 
pertinacity  of  a  bloodhound.  His  wit,  anec- 
dotes, and  acquaintance  with  the  secret  his- 
tory of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  amused  the  idle  and  instructed  the  dili- 
gent, while  the  rej)utation  of  one  who  has  so 
liberally  catered  for  both  classes  of  readers 
has  been  as  roughly  handled  as  if  he  had  been 
a  criminal  and  not  simply  a  coxcomb. 

But  we  do  not  proi)OMe  to  become  Horace 
Wal pole's  advocates.  To  be  blind  to  his 
faults  we  must  close  our  eyes  purposely  to  the 
evidence  which  he  has  himself  furnished  of 
them.  We  might  as  well  refuse  to  see  Cil>- 
ber's  vanity,  BoHwell's  incontnience  of  speech, 
the  simplicity  of  Goldsmith,  or  the  arrogance 
of  Johnson.  When,  however,  we  are  told 
that  Woli>olc*s  sketches  of  h'w  contemporaries 
ore  ns  untruntworthy  as  Plutarch's  "  Lives,** 
and  that  Plutarch  had  the  excuse  of  distance 
of  lime  and  paucity  of  documents  for  his  in- 
accuracy, which  will  not  avail  Wal{)oIe,  we 
muKt  not  forget  that,  nince  the  publication  of 
his  "  Letters  **  to  Mnun  and  Conway,  his 
portraits  of  the  great  Whig  leaders  and  the 
great  Tory  leaders  have  been  often  confirmed 
by  inde)»endent  vouchers,  and  most  remark- 
ably by  Lord  Hervey*s  "  Memoirs."  Walpole 
colored  highly,  e8{)ecially  when  he  dipped  his 
brush  in  gall :  nor  was  he  consistent  in  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  setting  up  and  pulling 
down,  changing  square  for  round  at  different 


periods  of  his  long  life.  Yet  to  deny  him  all 
credit  because  he  is  not  always  consistent  with 
himself  involves  consequences  that  would 
equally  affect  all  historians  of  their  own  times. 
How  would  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  Cicero 
and  Cffisar,  or  even  Xennphon  and  Thucydides 
bear  such  a  test?  What  would  become  of 
the  memorialists  of  the  Fronde,  of  the 
Regency,  or  of  the  Bevolution  of  1789,  if  they 
were  put  to  such  a  probation  ?  Lideed,  what 
has  been  said  aptly  enough  of  Seneca — that 
'*  he  went  to  the  fair  of  good  names  and 
l>ought  a  reasonable  commodity  of  them  ** — 
cannot  be  said  of  Walpole.  In  his  lifetime 
his  hand  was  against  many  men,  and  during 
his  life  and  since  his  death,  the  hands  of 
many  men  have  been  against  him.  Of  his 
foibles  whips  have  been  made  to  scourge  him 
with.  He  was  a  vain  man,  and  men  vain  as 
he  have  been  loud  in  their  rebukes  of  his 
vanity ;  he  was  an  irritable  man,  and  writers 
possessing  the  temi)er  but  not  the  pen  of 
Junius  have  denounced  his  irascibility ;  he  was 
an  artful  man,  but  he  had  not  the  art  to  hide 
it  gracefully ;  and  he  was  an  ambitious  man, 
but  his  ambition  was  not  of  the  kind  which 
ennobles  its  owner,  or  which,  in  the  long  run, 
men  applaud. 

The  Letters  which  we  have  now  before  us, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  time,  afford,  per- 
haps, the  most  complete  and  curious  journal 
of  a  life  to  be  found  in  any  literature.  The 
circumstances  which  gave  to  that  life  its  form 
and  color  we  shall  presently  examine :  but 
we  must  first  say  a  word  or  two  on  Walpole's 
autobiography — for  such  his  Letters  are. 
That  he  intended  them  for  publication  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  He  begged  his  living 
friends  to  return  the  originals  to  him  :  he  re- 
quired and  obtained  them  from  the  heirs  and 
executors  of  his  deceased  correspondents :  he 
caused  careful  transcripts  to  be  made  of  them : 
he  set  the  example  of  publishing  a  few  of 
them  himself:  he  bequeathed  others  on  cer- 
tain conditions :  and  he  guarded  them  all 
with  as  much  jealousy  as  his  title-deeds  to 
Strawberry  Hill.  To  his  Letters  he  confided 
his  thoughts,  favors,  fears,  and  affections,  as 
the  satirist  Lucilius  intrusted  all  that  he  felt 
or  purjmsed  to  his  books. 

"  Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibos  olim 
Crcdcbat  lihris  ■ 


quo  fit  ut  omnia 
Votiva  pa  teat  veluti  depicts  tabella 
Vita  sen  is." 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  he  thought 
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his  life  Riifficiently  important  for  posterity  to 
know,  and  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  his  correspondence  would  furnish  the 
mnterials  for  n  sketch,  if  not  a  portrait,  of 
him  as  he  lived  and  Inbored,  or,  as  he  per- 
haps would  have  phrased  it,  as  he  loitered 
and  trifled.  Such  an  undertaking]^  would 
require  a  writer  of  kindred  mood  to  Walpole  ; 
but  we  can  perhnj)8  supr^est,  with  these  vol- 
umes before  us,  some  of  the  conditions  for  its 
proper  execution. 

The  times  in  which  Wal])ole  lived,  the  fam- 
ily to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  ])Osit.ion  he 
occupied  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life 
— a  position  quite  inconsistent  with  the  prom- 
ise of  his  voulh  and  earlier  manhood — seve- 
rally  affected  his  disposition,  his  opinions,  and 
his  writings,  and  will  accordingly  be  worth  a 
brief  survey  on  the  present  occasion.  What- 
ever doubts  may  have  been  raised  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship,  none  have  ever  been 
whispered  of  the  strength  of  his  filial  affec- 
tion. He  inscribed  beneath  McArdell's  mez- 
zotint from  his  j>ortrait  by  Sir  Joshua — he 
desired  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  at  Houghton 
— "Horace  Waljiole,  voungest  son  of  Sir 
llobert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.** 

"  A  Jove  principium," — we  commence  our 
speculations  on  tlie  character  of  the  son  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  public  and  private  life 
of  the  father.  The  reign  of  George  tlie  Sec- 
ond may  not  disadvantageously  be  comj)ared, 
for  the  real  hapj)iness  of  the  community,  with 
any  earlier  portion  of  English  annuls.  The 
aspect  of  this  country  towards  foreign  nations 
has  often  been  more  dignified,  and  seldom, 
since  she  jiossessed  a  literature  or  aspired  to 
art,  has  her  intellectual  condition  been  lower 
than  in  this  reign.  A  few  of  the  wits  of 
Anne*s  time  still  lingered  on  the  stage,  but 
their  greatest  works  had  been  written,  and 
the  greater  lights  of  the  Georgian  era  had 
scarcely  appeared  on  the  horizon.  The  na- 
tion, however,  in  general  prospered.  The 
wages  of  the  laborer  were  higher  than  at  any 
former  j)eriod ;  agriculture  was  better  remu- 
nerated :  commerce  better  understood;  and 
the  j)ublic  debt,  though  its  amount  then  ex- 
cited alarms  which  now  appear  ludicrous,  and 
though  too  little  care  was  taken  in  redeeming 
it,  ])r('ssed  lightly  on  the  nation ;  and  even 
the  loans  demanded  by  the  war  of  1743,  were 
scarcely  felt  at  the  moment.  The  long  wars 
of  William  and  Anne  had  exhausted  the  pa- 
tience of  the  English  pco])le :  they  were  weary 


of  barren  glor}',  and  sighed  for  more  substaii- 
tial  fruits  of  their  blood  and  treasure  than 
the  liumiliation  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  triple  alliance.  The 
administration  of  the  "  great  peace  minister," 
afforded  them  the  desired  repose,  and  during 
the  twentv  years  that  followed  the  treat v  of 
Hanover,  spears  were  turned  into  ]}runing- 
hooks,  and  the  borders  of  our  commercial 
enterprise  were  greatly  extended.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  power 
of  the  territorial  aristocracv  was  encroaclied 
uj)on  by  rich  capitalists.  They  were  enabled 
to  purchase  the  smaller  boroughs  which  had 
been  hitherto  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or 
of  the  neighboring  peers  and  gentlemen,  and 
Norwich,  Bristol,  and  Leeds  grew  formidable 
in  the  Commons  house.  Money  was  rnpidlj 
becoming  a  rival  to  high  birth  ;  the  sheep- 
skin of  the  Howards  was  count er|M)ised  by 
the  sheep-skin  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  and 
boroughs,  like  estates  in  land  or  bills  of  ex- 
change, became  negotiable  property. 

The  station  of  prime  minister  has  never 
been  more  authoritative  in  England  than  it 
was  in  Wal pole's  hands.  For  a  brief  season 
the  elder  or  the  younger  Pitt  may,  in  virtue 
of  popular  panic  or  clamor,  have  been  as 
powerful.  Of  former  sovereigns  some  had 
ruled  as  well  as  governed ;  others  had  de- 
volved on  their  cabinets  or  their  favorites  the 
business,  and  reserved  for  themselves  the 
pleasures,  of  their  high  office.  William  the 
Third  had  been  his  own  foreign  secretary: 
none  knew  so  well  as  he  "  what  the  French 
or  what  the  Swede  intended,'*  and  no  one, 
therefore,  was  better  qualified  for  the  post 
than  himself.  Anne  was  herself  governed,  at 
least  in  all  tem])oral  matters,  by  the  Church- 
ills,  by  Lady  Masham,  or  by  any  one  suffi- 
ciently near  at  hand  to  coax  or  frighten  her; 
yet  neither  Harley,  St.  John,  Marlborough, 
nor  Godolphin,  were  at  any  time  the  sole  ar- 
Inters  of  the  destinies  of  Britain.  Without 
were  mtrigues  with  St.  Germains;  within 
were  closet  and  back-stair  influences.  Wal- 
pole was  the  first  to  rule  this  kingdom  nearly 
independent  of  both  crown  and  parliament: 
of  the  crown,  because  George  the  Second  was 
absorbed  bv  the  affairs  of  his  electorate ;  of 
parliament,  because,  if  the  members  were  not 
universally  Walpole*s  servants,  n  sufficient 
majority  for  all  working  purposes  either  pock- 
eted or  hoped  for  his  wages.  The  crown  had 
lost,  the  people  had  not  yet  acquired,  power 
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OTer  its  representatives;  and  not  until  a 
younger*  generation,  ignorant  of  the  burden 
of  wars,  had  arisen,  did  the  nation  wax  impa- 
tient of  material  prosperity,  or  kick  against 
the  minister  whose  policy  insured  it. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  material  advan- 
tages, the  era  of  Walpole  was  not  one  for  a 
great  nation  to  be  proud  of.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, like  that  of  Charles  XL,  an  age  seem- 
ingly given  over  to  corruption  and  vice ;  it 
was  not  like  that  of  the  first  Charles,  a  time 
of  trial  for  constitutional  government;  nor 
like  the  first  moiety  of  George  the  Third*8 
reign,  a  period  of  distraction  at  home  and  dis- 
honor abroad.  But  it  was  a  low  era ;  low  in 
its  morals,  low  in  its  religious  tone,  low  in  in- 
tellect and  art,  low  also  in  the  habits  of  social 
life.  Nor  was  the  character  of  the  minister 
himself  calculated  to  raise  that  of  the  age. 
He  could  render  a  people  prosperous;  he 
could  make  the  sovereign  respected ;  he  long 
managed  the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  man- 
aged his  estate  in  Norfolk.  His  speeches 
were  remarkable  for  their  good  sense;  his 
good  humor  was  almost  imperturbable;  he 
brooked,  indeed,  no  divisions  in  his  camp,  and 
would  rather  cast  to  the  winds  his  best  sup- 
porters than  permit  them  to  be  laggard  or 
wander  at  will.  But  on  the  obedient  his  yoke 
was  easy,  and  if  there  were  any  pain  in  com- 
pliance it  was  effectually  soothed  by  remedies 
dispensed  quarterly  from  the  treasury.  Here, 
however,  Walpole*s  merits  ended;  his  elo- 
quence did  not  inspire  the  hearers  of  it  with 
noble  purposes  or  emotions;  his  measures 
made  men  richer,  but  not  more  free  or  en- 
lightened. He  would  have  stared  and 
laughed  had  any  one  suggested  to  him  the 
education  of  the  masses ;  he  would  have  ac- 
quiesced and  laughed  if  a  Deist  sat  in  the 
throne  of  Tillotson ;  and  his  laughter  would 
have  been  inextinguishable  had  any  person 
whom  he  accounted  sane  proposed  to  him  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 

Walpole's  influence  for  good  or  evil  ceased 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1742.  His  son 
Horace  was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
we  will  now  trace  his  fortunes  up  to  this  the 
decisive  epoch  of  his  life.  For  though  he 
could  never  have  filled  his  father's  place,  yet, 
from  the  few  samples  he  gave  of  parliamen- 
tary ability,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
he  might  have  proved  not  more  unworthy  to 
succeed  the  great  peace  minister  of  George 
II.  than  the  younger  Pitt  was  to  tuooeed  the 
great  war  miniater  of  George  HL 
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The  education  of  Horace  Walpole  resem- 
bled, in  all  its  external  features  at  least,  that 
of  the  young  noblemen  and  wealthy  com- 
moners of  his  day ;  he  was  committed  to  a 
private  tutor,  under  whose  roof  **  his  cousins, 
the  four  younger  sons  of  Lord  Townshend, 
were  his  companions ;  "  Eton,  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  what  was  then  called  **  the 
grand  tour  of  Europe."  At  Eton  the  seden- 
tary and  studious  habits  of  later  years,  already 
displayed  themselves — the  child  was  father  of 
the  man ;  or,  as  in  his  case  it  may  be  inter- 
preted, the  valetudinarian  boy  of  the  self-in- 
dulgent man.  His  companions  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge  were  lads  unfitted,  like  himself, 
for  athletic  exercises :  Gray  and  West,  George 
Montagu  and  Cole.  We  are  not  told  whether 
Cole  so  early  displayed  a  taste  for  antiquarian 
pursuits,  but  we  know  that  Gray  and  West 
cultivated  Latin  verses  more  than  football  or 
cricket,  and  read  beyond  their  daily  tasks  in 
Virgil  and  Horace.  Montagu,  in  a  MS.  me- 
moir in  Mr.  Cunningham's  possession,  proba- 
bly describes  the  five  schoolmates  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  his  own  boyhood.  '*  I 
was  of  a  tender,  delicate  constitution  and 
turn  of  mind,  and  more  adapted  to  reading 
than  to  exercise,  to  sedentary  amusements 
than  robust  play.  I  had  an  early  passion  for 
poetry:  at  Eton,  when  in  the  fifth  form,  I 
presumed  to  make  English  verses  for  my  ex- 
ercise, a  thing  not  practised  then."  Gray'a 
disrelish  for  the  regular  and  remunerative 
studies  of  Cambridge  is  notorious.  Walpole, 
who  had  not  his  bread  to  earn,  was  not  likely 
to  pursue  the  path  to  university  honors;  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  then  nearly  certain 
prospect  of  public  life  before  him,  he  more 
wisely  **  went  to  lectures  in  civil  law  to  Dr. 
Dickens  of  Trinity  Hall,  learnt  Italian  of 
Signor  Piazza :  "  in  the  long  vacation  **  learnt 
to  dance  ond  fence,  and  to  draw  of  Bernard 
Lens,"  master,  he  complacently  adds,  "  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Princesses 
Mory  and  Louisa."  Gibbon,  **  hiving  knowl- 
edge with  each  studious  year,"  attended  in 
mature  life  the  mathematical  lectures  of 
Simpson,  and  the  anatomical  course  of  John 
Hunter.  Walpole  curtly  says,  **  I  heard  [at 
Cambridge]  Dr.  Battie's  anatomical  lectures." 
How  his  mathematical  studies  prospered  he 
told  Ibliss  Berry  nearly  sixty  years  after  both 
his  tutors,  *'  blind  Professor  Sanderson  "  and 
a  more  patient  Mr.  Travigar,  had  alike  given 
op  tbeir  pupil  in 
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But  it  was  what  he  heard  and  saw  at  home 
that  trained  the  youthful  Horace  in  the  way 
he  was  destined  to  go.  "  His  writings  from 
youth  to  age,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham, "  hreathe 
the  most  affectionate  love  for  his  mother,  and 
tlte  most  unbounded  filial  regard  for  his 
father."  We  take  this  to  he  a  correct  divi- 
sion of  his  feeliu.'js  towards  either  parent. 
His  intercourse  with  Sir  Kobert,  at  least  dur- 
ing his  school  and  college  days,  can  have  been 
lilile  more  than  a  few  rough  yet  cordial  greet- 
ings on  the  staircase  in  Arlington  Street,  or 
in  the  sitting-room  at  Hougliton.  For  the 
hours  which  the  minister  could  spare  from 
the  House  or  the  roval  closet  were  absorbed 
by  his  beagles,  his  Norfolk  warrens  and  pre- 
serves, his  picture-gallery,  Mrs.  Maria  Sker- 
rel's  boudoir,  and — the  bottle.  At  a  later 
])erIod,  indeed,  the  anecdote-loving  son  hung 
on  the  lips  of  his  narrative  sire,  and  imbibed 
from  them  a  profound  knowledge  of  secret 
liistory  as  well  as  a  profound  distrust  of  man- 
kind. But  these  confidences  were  limited  to 
seasons  when  the  gout  kept  old  Sir  llobert 
in  bis  eusv  chair.  As  soon  as  iiis  chains  were 
loosened,  he  rode  as  hard  and  drank  as  freely 
as  ever,  to  the  scandal  of  his  graver  neigh- 
bors, one  of  whom,  his  kinsman  and  colleague. 
Lord  Townshcnd,  was  annually  driven  from 
liainham  when  the  roar  of  Comus  and  his 
crew  was  u])  at  the  neighboring  Houghton. 
Horace  could  not  endure  the  beef-witted 
lords  nnd  squires  of  Kast-Anglia  iu  those 
dnvs,  and  had  ns  little  taste  for  the  bottle  as 
the  kennel.  In  his  mother  centred  itself  his 
filial  love.  Horace  was  her  youngest  child 
— youngest  by  eleven  years — tiie  child,  there- 
fore, in  a  mnnncr,  of  her  old  age.  He  was 
extremely  weak  and  delicate;  and  those 
about  him  in  his  infancy  were  wont  to  say, 
"  This  child  cannot  live  long."  Fears  for  his 
life  and  j)ity  for  liis  feebleness  rendered  even 
a  mother's  love  unusually  intense,  and  her 
son  ever  cherished  the  tenderest  recollection 
of  her  devotion  to  him.  Grav,  for  a  like 
reason,  entertained  similar  feelings.  "  I  have 
found,"  he  writes  to  West  after  his  mother's 
death,  *'  that  one  can  have  but  one  mother." 
In  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII. — "  that  acre 
sown  with  roval  seed,"  as  Jeremy  Tavlor 
calls  it — where  our  Sluart  kings  and  queens 
lie  entombed  beside  William  of  Orange, 
Horace  Walpole  erected  a  marble  statue  (a 
cojiy  of  the  Li  via  Muttei)  of  his  mother. 
The  memory  of  her  virtues  at  once  saddened 


and  consoled  him  in  the  incongenial  region  of 
Houghton ;  and  when  he  collected  his  writ- 
ings he  took  care  to  record  a  saying  of  Pope's 
that  the  mother  of  Horace  Walpole  was  "  un* 
tainted  by  a  court." 

The  children,  however,  of  Robert  AVal]K}le, 
Esq.,  the  younger,  of  Houghton,  and  of 
Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Shorter, 
of  Bybrook,  were  not  altogether  reared  like 
the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  the  land. 
In  those  days  a  prime  minister  was  some- 
times expected  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  liear, 
instruct,  and  advise  majesty,  and  with  good 
punch  and  bad  Latin  Sir  Ilobert  heard,  coun- 
selled, and  entertained  King  George  the  First. 
The  friendship  which  existed  l)etween  tbe 
jovial  statesman  and  the  forlorn  old  elector, 
who  missed  liis  stately  parterres  and  ugly 
house  at  Herrenhau.sen,  and  who  expected 
weekly  that  some  revolution  would  thrust  him 
out  of  England,  was  transferred  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and  though  her  ro}al  partner  ,wat 
less  attached  to  Sir  Kobert  than  his  father 
had  been,  the  king  liked  his  minister  well 
enough,  and  trusted  him  implicitly.  These 
friendships  of  the  closet,  almost  unavoidably 
rendered  the  Wal poles  and  the  royal  house* 
hold  one  family.  Their  feuds  were  common ; 
their  interests  were  alike,  since  both  were 
concerned  in  opposing  the  Tories  generally« 
and  the  Leicester  House  section  of  the  Whigs 
particularly,  and  the  sons  of  the  prime  minis* 
ter,  in  a  court  and  state  divided  by  jcnlout 
factions,  were  scarcely  less  flattered  or  envied 
than  if  they  had  been  actual  scions  of  royalty. 
Such  a  position,  at  a  period  of  life  when  im* 
pressions  are  the  strongest,  exerted  its  natn- 
ral  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  younger  Wal- 
pole. He  affects  in  his  writings  to  applaud 
the  sentence  by  which  Cu^Kar  and  Charles  the 
First  perished,  yet  his  republicanism  is  hut 
lip-deep,  and  he  was  at  all  times  an  oh^erTer 
of  royalty  in  the  concrete.  He  has  put  on 
record  his  early  yearning  to  see  a  king,  a 
yearning,  doubtless,  derived  from  the  echoes 
and  the  atmosphere  of  his  fiithcr^s  house  in 
Downing  Street.  **  It  was,"  he  says  in  his 
"  Keminiscences,"  "  the  first  vehement  incli- 
nation that  I  ever  exi)resNed.'*  His  vehe- 
mence prevailed.  His  mother  solicit I'd  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal  to  obtain  for  him  the 
honor  of  kis-sing  his  majesty*8  hand.  The 
favor  so  unusual  to  be  asked  i>v  a  bov  of  ten 
vears  old,  could  not  be  refused  to  the  first 
niini8ter*s  child,  although  the  Duchess  was  at 
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that  moment  plotting  against  Sir  Robert  in 
favor  of  the  "  cankered  Bolingbroke,"  as 
Addison  was  wont  to  term  him. 

Walpole  attributes  his  desire  to  salute  the 
royal  hand,  to  the  *'  female  attendants  in  the 
family  putting  it  into  his  head.**  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  hearing  of  so  much  royal  doings 
at  home  was  cause  quite  sufficient  for  the 
curiosity  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  may, 
moreover,  have  fancied,  with  Jeanie  Deans, 
that  he  should  behold  the  king  bearing  his 
crown  and  sceptre,  and  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
his  palace.  If  he  did  so,  he  was  much  disap- 
pointed, £or  he  saw  only  by  candle-light  an 
elderly  man,  very  like  the  head  on  his  own 
shillings,  *'  with  a  dark  tie-wig,  a  plain  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  breeches  of  snuff-colored  cloth, 
with  stockings  of  the  same  color,  and  a  blue 
riband  over  all.''  Master  Horace  was  so  en- 
grossed by  this  august  spectacle  of  a  middle- 
sized  gentleman  in  a  suit  of  ditto,  that  he 
scarcely  looked  at  his  fair  companion.  A 
glance,  however,  on  entering  the  room  showed 
him  a  very  tall,  lean,  ill-favored  old  lady, 
Erengard  de  Schulemberg,  Duchess  of  Mun- 
ster  in  Ireland,  and  Duchess  of  Kendal  in 
England. 

The  fair  promise  of  Horace  Walpole's  boy- 
hood and  early  manhood  was  overcast  by  his 
father's  un{)opuIarIty  towards  the  close  of  his 
career.  At  twenty  he  was  caressed  and  flat- 
tered by  all  who  coveted  a  cheque  on  the 
Treasury  or  an  invitation  to  shoot  partridges 
at  Houghton.  He  was  then  the  '*  spes  altera 
Romfp,"  the  cynosure  of  youthful  ex])ectant8 
and  veteran  sinecurists.  He  says,  indeed, 
that  at  this  period  of  his  life  his  father  showed 
him  no  eppccial  favor ;  but  the  secreta  atUce 
were  un fathomed  by  the  world  of  suitors,  and 
hoi)e  sprang  eternal  in  their  breasts.  At 
twenty-five  he  was  "  old  Sir  Robert's  son  ** 
only,  and  Sir  Robert,  now  Lord  Orford,  was 
out  of  place,  and  no  more  **  that  same  mighty 
man "  who  held  the  keys  of  the  political 
Elysium,  but  an  unpopular  minister  awaiting 
the  recompense  of  Clarendon,  and  meriting, 
as  many  thought,  the  doom  of  Strafford.  The 
divisions  of  his  adversaries  saved  the  ex-min- 
ister from  the  threatened  impeachment,  and 
their  feuds  and  follies  were  leading  the  nation 
to  regret  its  haste  in  discarding  him,  when  a 
]x)wcr  more  inexorable  than  the  voice  of  the 
peo])le  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers  arrested 
the  veteran  statesman.  His  death  did  not 
pave  the  way  for  his  ton's  adTtDcement,  in 
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spite  of  the  reaction  in  his  favor.  Horace 
would  not  act  with  that  section  of  the  Whigs 
which  had  undermined  his  father's  power ;  he 
could  not  ally  himself.  In  the  teeth  of  family 
traditions,  with  the  opponents  of  the  Whigs; 
nor  did  he  possess  the  energy,  the  patience, 
or  the  forward-looking  faith  which  enabled  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  re-organize  a  shattered  party 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1739,  Walpole  set 
out  on  his  travels,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  to  whom  the  post  of  com- 
panion to  the  prime  minister's  »on  doubtless 
seemed  advancement.  Their  temporary  dis- 
agreement is  as  notorious  as  their  eventual 
friendship.  Travelling  requires  of.  its  yoke- 
fellows nearly  as  much  common  forbearance 
as  marriage ;  but  whether  Walpole  were  the 
principal  offender  or  not,  he  subsequently 
took  on  himself  the  whole  blame  of  their  brief 
divorce.  His  letters  to  West  at  this  period, 
though  devoid  of  the  ease  of  his  later  episto- 
lary style,  lead  us  to  regret  that  ''  to  travel 
and  to  relate  his  travels  had  not  been  his 
occupation."  He  did  net  possess  the  glowing 
pencil  of  Beckford  or  Byron,  but  like  these 
eminent  writers,  he  had  a  shrewd  eye  for  at 
least  the  surface  of  foreign  manners,  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  arts  to  write  agreeably  about 
them,  and  sufficient  sense  of  the  sublime  in 
nature,  or  the  ridiculous  in  society,  to  keep 
his  readers  in  good  humor  with  him.  We 
infer,  however,  rather  than  learn  directly, 
what  was  the  influence  of  novel  scenes  and 
manners  upon  Walpole's  mind.  One  promi- 
nent result  of  his  travels  was  to  render  him 
almost  as  much  a  Frenchman  in  his  tastes  and 
feelings  as  Gibbon  afterwards  became.  His 
persiflage  is  French ;  his  language,  often  to 
its  great  detriment,  is  cast  in  French  moulds ; 
he  has  frequently  modernized  and  appropri- 
ated in  his  letters,  stories  culled  from  the  in- 
numerable French  ana  and  jest-books,  and  he 
merited  the  compliment  or  the  satire  which 
Madame  du  Deffand  addressed  to  Gibbon — 
*'You  take  such  pains  to  be  a  Frenchman, 
that  you  deserve  to  have  been  bom  one."  Of 
Italy,  its  manners,  and  its  literature,  there  are 
few  traces  in  his  writings,  although  we  learn 
from  them  that  he  spoke  and  wrote  the  lan- 
guage with  tolerable  ease.  But  to  the  world 
at  large  the  most  important  consequence  of 
his  Italian  sojourn,  was  the  formation  of  bis 
intimacy  with  **  Mr.  Horace  Mann,"  since  to 
it  we  owe  a  oorrespondence  of  thirty  years, 
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and  perhaps  the  most  instructive  portion  of 
his  writingR. 

In  the  "  Short  Notes  of  his  Life,"  occurs 
the  following  important  entry  in  the  year 
1741 :— "I  landed  at  Dover  on  the  I2th  of 
September,  o.s.,  having  been  chosen  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Kellington  [Callington]  in 
Cornwall,  at  the  preceding  general  election, 
which  Parliament  ])ut  a  period  to  my  father's 
administration,  which  had  continued  above 
twenty  years."  The  vacation  was  over,  the 
serious  business  of  his  life  seemed — it  was  in 
seeming  only — to  be  now  opening  upon  him. 

The  causes  of  the  prime  minister's  fall  con- 
cern us,  on  the  present  occasion,  only  as  they 
affected  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  his  son 
in  after-life.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  state 
by  what  implements  and  by  what  tactics  he 
was  at  length  overthrown,  and  then  proceed 
to  examine  their  bearings  on  Horace  himself, 
as  the  liveliest,  if  not  the  most  trustworthy, 
of  commemtators  on  the  parties  and  social  life 
of  England  for  fifty  years  from  his  father's 
resignation,  Februar}'  9th,  1742.  The  maxim 
of  "  divide  et  impera  '*  was  never  more  forci- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Sir  Itobcrt 
Walpole.  Long  before  that  date  he  h^d  be- 
come obnoxious  to  a  considerable  minority  in 
Parlioment,  to  a  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
and  almost  universally  to  coffee-house  politi- 
cians and  to  journalists  and  pamphleteers. 
He  fed  a  hungry  crowd  of  adherents ;  but 
even  they  began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance, 
in  the  hope  of  better  days.  The  yet  more 
hungry  multitude  of  expectants  it  was  impos- 
sible to  satisfy.  Even  a  sovereign  may  linger 
too  long  on  the  stage :  Kome  wearied  of  the 
conservative  Augustus,  and  England  of  the 
brave  and  wise  Elizabeth,  nor  has  any  admin- 
istration, whether  Whig  or  Tory,  increased  in 
popularity  as  it  has  advanced  in  years.  The 
phalanx  which  opposed  Walpole  was  one  of 
unusual  strength  and  of  untiring  activity. 
The  heir  to  the  crown  was  his  enemy,  and, 
poor  creature  as  he  was  in  all  respects,  the 
name  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  malcontents.  All  the 
Tories  and  all  the  avowed  or  concealed  Jacob- 
ites were  his  foes,  and  how  strong  were  still 
Jacobite  predilections,  may  be  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  Samuel  Johnson.  At  many  a  table 
where  "  the  king  over  the  water  "  was  silently 
toasted,  confusion  to  Sir  Kobert  was  clamor- 
ously drunk.  Those  who  waited  in  the  ante- 
rooms of  the  presence-chamber  grudged  Wol- 


pole*8  presenile  in  the  closet,  and  all  who 
panted  for  uncertain  change,  detested  a  min- 
ister whose  favorite  rule  was  "  quieta  non 
movere.**  Fortunately  for  the  duration  of  his 
power  these  hostile  elements  were  distunited. 
The  opposition  was  split  into  two  bands,  and 
it  was  lung  before  they  consented  to  be  led 
up  as  one  body  to  assail  their  common  enemy. 
Yet  Walpole  was  not  invincible,  and  more 
than  once  or  twice  had  already  yielded  to 
pressure.  He  had  shown  thnv  if  he  I^ved  his 
country  well  he  loved  power  still  better. 
Though  he  disapproved  of  the  harsh  and  un- 
just laws  against  dissenters,  though  he  listened 
to  their  statements  of  grievance  and  even 
promised  redress,  he  allowed  others  to  pro- 
pose remedial  measures,  and  then  voted 
against  them.  He  had  diK])layed  infirmity  of 
purpose  in  the  matter  of  Wood's  patent,  of 
the  Porteous  Bill,  of  the  Excise  Bill,  He 
had  suffered  himself,  against  the  strongest 
convictions  and  the  loudest  professions,  to  be 
forced  into  a  war  with  Spain.  He  was  com- 
posed, to  borrow  a  modem  phrase  of^en  since 
illustrated  by  pregnant  examples,  "  of  squeei- 
able  materials."  At  last  the  opposition  pre- 
vailed. "  It  is  not  by  Hector's  hand  alone,  I 
fall,"  said  the  dying  Patroelus,  **  but  by  that 
of  Euphorbus  among  men,  and  that  of  Phoebtii 
among  gods."  Walpole  might  have  said  with 
equal  truth  that  his  fall  was  the  work  of  no 
single  or  common  opposition.  The  discon- 
tented Whigs  singly  could  not  have  over- 
thrown him ;  the  Tories  could  not  have  singly 
made  or  held  the  breach ;  the  voice  of  the 
nation  was  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  giving  an 
uncertain  sound,  and  alone  it  would  not  have 
tumbled  down  the  walls  and  battlements  of 
his  administration.  The  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Septennial  Act  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  Whigs ;  the  motion  for  an  increase  of  in- 
come to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  an  offence 
to  the  Tories.  Whigs  and  Tories  had  been 
for  once  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  war, 
and  Walpole  had  conceded  war  against  Spain. 
But  the  prime  minister  still  sat  secure  and 
smiling : — 

*'  Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  hipcnnibus 

«  «  «  *  * 

Per  dnmna,  per  caMlcs,  ah  ipso 
Ducit  oi>cs  unimumque  fvrro." 

But  these  discords  were  at  length  fused  by 
the  furnace  of  a  common  hatred  of  Walpole 
into  a  momentary  union.  Besides  the  Whig 
and  Tory  factions,  there  stood  in  that  day  a 
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young  England  ("  the  boys,"  as  Sir  Ilol>ert 
called  them),  though  it  did  not  inscribe  the 
name  on  its  frontlets  and  ])h\  lactcries.  The 
scribes  in  the  pay  of  the  Treasury  werCi  as 
compared  lii'tth  the  writers  on  the  side  of  the 
Opposition,  what  the  Genoese  archers  at  Crcssy 
had  been  as  compared  with  the  English  bow- 
men. Their  l)OW-strings  were  slack,  their 
arrows  fell  short  of  the  mark;  while  the 
cloth-yard  shafts  of  their  opponents  struck 
like  iron  sleet  on  the  faces  of  the  Cabinet,  or 
rather  on  the  devoted  front  of  its  leader. 
For  his  solitary  ])Osition  Walpolc  had  himself 
in  great  measure  to  thank.  Cssar,  wiih  a 
blind  confidence  in  destiny,  dismissed  his 
body-guard.  Walpole,  careless  of  money, 
was  covetous  of  power,  and  would  sooner 
front  a  powerful  opposition  than  brook  divided 
allegiance  omong  his  followers.  To  his  op- 
poncntK  he  had  been  uniformly  merciful,  al- 
though he  held  in  his  hands  their  correspond- 
ence with  the  Pretender.  But  he  hud  not  been 
equally  lenient  to  the  members  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  had  cashiered  them  in  batches  when- 
erer  thev  would  not  submit  to  his  will.  He 
had  thus  been  for  years  feeding  the  opposition 
ranks,  so  that  when  the  Wiiigs,  the  Tories, 
and  the  ablest  s]>eakersand  writers  of  the  age 
at  length  combined  against  him,  they  found 
him  nearly  as  solitary  in  the  breach  as  that 
centurion  of  Co^safs  who  drew  from  his  single 
buckler  the  heads  of  more  than  two  hundred 
Pomi)eian  javelins.  No  arts  were  too  mean, 
no  reports  too  monstrou,*^,  no  hopes  were  too 
extravagant  to  be  employed  against  the  now 
tottering  miiUHter.  Jle  was  Wolscy  and  Sc- 
janus.  lie  was  the  enchanter  who  had  spoiled 
tJic  monarchv  of  its  comeliness.  His  fall 
would  inaugurate  a  golden  era.  His  punish- 
ment would  he  moie  salutary  for  the  nation 
than  thot  of  Sf/afford.  With  him  it  was  war 
to  the  knife:  for  his  colleagues,  if  only  they 
would  consent  to  abandon  him,  there  were 
held  out  ho{>es  of  pardon  for  ])a3t  offences, 
and  the  more  attractive  li:rc  of  favors  to  come. 
"Down  with  Waljiolfe! "  was  the  universal 
chorus  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament. 
From  Norfolk  House,  from  the  cider  counties, 
from  those  who  fattened  on  army  contracts, 
from  tho»c  who  drank  port  in  the  common- 
rooms  of  Oxford,  from  the  sheep-farmers  of 
the  Cots  wold  Hills,  from  two-thirds  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  from  two-thirds  of  tbe  landed 
gentry,  even  from  many  of  the  turnip-growers 
of  Norfolk  was  heard  the  cry, 
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•**  Curramas  prsecipitcs  et 


Dum  jacct  in  ripa  calccmns  Coisaris  hostem.'' 

Ctesar  regretted,  and  the  nation  had  littlt 
cause  to  rejoice,  in  the  retirement  of  Wal- 
pole; nor  beyond  the  moment  of  triumph  had 
his  immediate  adversaries  much  to  plumt 
themselves  upon.  The  threatened  impeach- 
ment, after  hanging  over  him  for  somt 
months,  came  to  nothing.  The  fancied  Se- 
janus  had  been  either  innocent  of  any  great 
offence,  or  wary  hi  leaving  tracks  of  his  guilL 
The  Opposition  could  neither  agree  upon  tht 
articles  of  attainder  nor  upon  any  thing  else. 
The  resignation  of  their  common  enemy  let 
loose  again  the  winds  of  faction,  and  Eurut 
and  Nutus,  after  their  brief  imprisonment^ 
blew  more  vehemently  than  ever.  Walpole 
had  confronted  his  foes  manfully,  and,  as  wai 
his  wont,  cheerfully.  When  at  last  overborne 
he  retired  with  dii<;nity,  and  amid  his  picture! 
and  a  few  faithful  friends  at  Houghton,  pitied 
rather  than  envied  the  Pelhams  and  Carterets, 
nor  ever,  as  it  seems,  cast  a  longing  look  upon 
Downing  Street.  But  the  enmities  which  tbe 
father  declined  to  foster,  were  carefully  cher- 
ished by  the  son.  '*AI1  his  father^s  foes,* 
Mr.  Cunningham  remarks,  "  were  his  foes. 
He  may  have  had  a  temporary  liking  for  a  few 
who  disliked  his  father,  but  the  old  hatred 
returned,  and  may  be  read  unmistakably  in 
his  Memoires  and  Letters."  His  hatreds,  it 
might  have  been  added,  rendered  his  **  Me- 
moires*' unsafe  guides  to  the  historian,  who 
is  not  prepared  to  love  or  h&te  as  Wal])ole 
prescribes.  On  the  love  of  the  reader  he  in- 
deed makes  but  slight  demands  :  seldom  baa 
the  ''nil  admirari"  maxim  been  so  sedulously 
observed ;  rarely  has  OxenstienVs  no  lese 
famous  remark  on  the  little  wisdom  which, 
governs  the  world,  been  so  generally  seconded 
as  in  these  fancy  portraits  o!'  the  statesmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  are  statesmen 
alone  assailed  by  this  epistolary  Lucilius.  Hit 
own  family  is  not  s])ared ;  churchmen  are  not 
reverenced ;  secedcrs  from  the  establishment 
fare  no  better  than  its  ministers.  If  the  elder 
Pitt  was  more  fit  to  rant  at  Bartholomew  Fair 
than  to  address  a  deliberative  assemblv,  if  of 
the  Townshends  one  was  a  backbiter,  the  other 
n  jack-pudding,  so  also  was  Washington  a 
Captain  Bobadii,  Whitfield  an  imi)ostor,  and 
at  times  a  swindler,  and  the  ])rimate  of  all 
England,  Seeker,  an  atheist.  The  virus  of 
the  Wal])olian  pen  is  more  apparent,  because 
it  is  more  concentrated,  in  Lis  formal  historical 
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works  than  in  hia  familiar  letters.  Yet  the 
readers  of  the  IiKtcr  had  a  fair  excuse  for 
believing  at  one  time  that  the  sententious 
railer,  Junius,  was  no  other  than  Walpole 
himself. 

"  Well,  here  I  am  to  enjoy  it !  **  was  the 
philosophic  observation  of  Lord  Orford,  while 
exhihiting  Houghton  to  a  friend.  Of  all  per- 
sons affected  by  his  fall,  he  was  perhaps  the 
least  so.  The  hours  sometimes  passed  heavily, 
for  years  of  labor  and  hard  living  had  told  on 
his  constitution,  and  as  he  had  never  taken 
delight  in  books,  and  had  no  intention  of 
being  his  own  chronicler,  the  consolations  of 
Cicero  and  Clarendon  in  exile  were  denied 
him.  Yet  his  pictures  were  a  constant  source 
of  delight,  and  his  spirits  rose  with  fine 
weather.  *  The  proceedings  of  the  "  Secret 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Earl  of  Orford,"  drew  him  occasionally  from 
his  retirement ;  but  with  ench  visit  to  London 
his  popularity  increased;  his  levees  were 
crowded — he  was  well  received  at  court — he 
was  respectfully  followed  at  Hanelagh — he 
greeted,  and  was  greeted  cheerfully  by,  his 
supplanters — even  the  London  mob,  which  in 
April  1742  had  oorne  him  in  efliigy  to  Tower 
Hill,  soon  permitted  his  coach  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. 

At  this  period  we  obtain  from  Horace  Wal- 
poIe*R  letters,  glimpsos  of  life  at  Houghton. 
Norfolk  did  not  find  favor  in  his  eyes.  His 
father  s  estate  lav  in  one  of  the  least  desirable 
parts  of  the  county.  It  bore  turnips  well,  but 
**  you  might  gallop  over  it  without  meeting  a 
tree."  Woolterton,  the  seat  of  his  uncle  "  Old 
Horace,"  pleased  him  belter :  "  it  was  all 
wood  and  water."  Could  he  indeed  now 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  Walpole 
might  still  applaud  the  turnips,  but  would  not 
complain  of  the  want  of  trees  in  Norfolk. 
The  appetites  of  his  father's  guests  astounded 
him ;  their  conversation  wearied  him.  He 
describes  a  dinner  at  Houghton,  as  Farquhar 
descril)es  the  plenty  at  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy*s 
mansion  in  Wiltshire — 

"  I  here  every  day  see,"  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Chute,  ••  men  who  are  mountains  of  roast 
beef,  and  only  seem  just  roughly  hewn  out 
into  the  outlines  of  human  form,  like  the 
giant-rock  at  PratoHno.  I  shudder  when  I 
see  them  brandish  their  knives  in  act  to  carve, 
and  look  on  them  as  saviiges  that  devour  one 
another.  I  should  not  stare  at  all  more  than 
I  do,  if  yonder  alderman  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table  was  to  stick  his  fork  into  his  neigh- 


bor's jolly  cheek,  and  cut  a  brave  slice  of 
brown  and  fat."  ..."  They  say  there  is  no 
English  word  for  ennui,  I  think  you  mar 
translate  it  most  literally  by  what  is  called 
*  entertaining  people,'  and  *  doing  the  honors  :* 
that  is,  you  sit  an  hour  with  somebody  you 
don't  know,  and  don't  care  for,  talk  about  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  and  ask  a  thousand 
foolish  questions,  which  all  begin  with,  *I 
think  you  live  a  good  deal  in  the  country,'  or, 
'  I  think  you  don't  love  this  thing  or  that.* 
Oh !  'tis  dreadful." 

So  Walpole  wrote  nearly  a  generation  be- 
fore Cowper  glanced  at  similar  inconveniences 
in .  his  poem  of  "  Conversation."  The  hours 
at  Houghton  did  not,  however,  all  pass  bo 
tediously.  A  high  authority  (Lord  John 
Kussell)  has  said  that  Horace  Walpole  never 
possessed  his  father's  confidence.  While  in 
office  the  self-confident  statesman  may  not 
have  consulted  a  youth  from  Cambridge,  or 
considered  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  be» 
ing  member  for  Callington  was  sufiBcient  to 
render  a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty  a 
Burleigh  or  a  Somers.  But  that  in  bis  hap^" 
pier  hours  of  retirement,  Lord  Orford  im* 
parted  much  past  history  to  his  son  seems  to 
us  beyond  a  doubt. 

Meanwhile  the  family  circle  at  Houghton 
was  not  without  its  feuds.  In  that,  as  in 
other  palaces,  the  "  solita  inter  fratres  odia  " 
prevailed.  Edward,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  was  jealous  of  the  notice  which  Horace 
attracted :  and  so  far  did  he  carry  this  un* 
amiable  temper  that  Horace,  who  in  his  heart 
loved  peace,  though  his  tongue  or  his  pen 
sometimes  kindled  war,  was  fain  to  entreat 
his  father  never  to  take  notice  of  him  in  his 
brother's  presence.  He  did  Edward  indeed 
the  justice,  both  then  and  long  afterwards 
when  the  brothers  were  not  on  speaking 
terms,  to  admit  that  he  of  all  the  children 
loved  Sir  Robert  best;  and  if  a  letter,  assur- 
edly not  meant  for  the  public  eye,  may  bt 
trusted,  held  out  to  him,  in  the  very  hottest 
of  their  disputes,  the  right  hand  of  brother- 
hood.  He  also  confesses  to  Mason  that  in 
1741  Edward  and  not  himself  was  the  father's 
favorite.  These  glimpses  at  a  better  naturs 
in  Horace  would  be  of  little  importance  were 
he  not  so  generally  represented  as  devoid  of 
feeling,  and  given  up  to  malice  and  mocking. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Orford  changed 
the  current  of  his  son's  fortunes.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  discerned  in  Hor* 
ace  the  talents  which  make  a  parliamentary 
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*'  succesfl,"  nnd  able  adroinistratorR ;  and  that 
on  his  younger  son  alone  could  he  reckon  for 
the  perpetuation  of  h.s  official  name.  But  to 
such  hopes  the  time  was  adverse.  The  Whigs 
ivere  a  party  divided  against  itself.  The  op- 
position numbered  in  its  **anks  some  able  and 
many  turbulent  members.  If  the  father,  a 
robust,  fearless,  and  imperturbably  good-hu- 
mored man,  had  with  difficulty  ruled  the  Com- 
mons, and  had  finally  been  carried  away  by 
the  strength  of  the  tide,  what  likelihood  was 
there  of  the  son,  possessing  neither  the  vigor 
nor  the  temper  of  his  father,  being  able  to 
ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm.  It 
was  not  the  case  of  a  Rehoboam  succeeding  a 
Solomon :  since  Kehoboam's  menace  to  ex- 
change rods  for  scorpions  implies  some 
strength  of  will,  at  least  in  purpose.  It  was 
rather  a  case  resembling  that  of  the  son  of 
the  elder  and  greater  Africanus,  who,  con- 
scious of  his  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, suffered  strangers  to  enter  upon  his  in- 
heritance, and  contemplated  in  retirement  the 
clouds  and  currents  of  political  parties.  Dis- 
gust also  at  the  faithlessness  and  ingratitude 
of  many  whom  Sir  Kobert  had  raised  to  honor 
had  its  weight  in  determining  Horace  to  ab- 
jure politics  openly.  It  was  not  a  noble, 
scarcely  an  honest  resolve,  since,  without  the 
burden  of  responsibility,  he  intermeddled  for 
half  a  century  to  come  in  affairs  of  state, 
writing  much  in  the  newspapers,  fanning,  as 
we  gather  from  his  own  •*  Letters,"  many  a 
back-stairs  intrigue,  and  speaking  or  writing 
evil  of  nearly  every  one  not  absolutely  obscure 
or  quite  the  alter  ego  of  himself. 

Yet,  while  we  are  of  opinion  that  Horace 
should  either  hare  kept  aloof  from  the  poli- 
tical arena  altogether  or  entered  it  as  an 
athlete  ready  to  strike  and  to  be  stricken,  we 
must  allow  him  the  praise  of  sagacity,  or 
even  humanity,  beyond  that  of  most  of  hi-** 
contemporaries.  At  the  time  when  Lord 
Chatham,  malignant  to  Lord  North's  cabinet 
in  all  other  as])ects,  was  with  his  last  breath 
asMiTting  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  Greet 
Britain  over  her  colonies,  Walpole  was  writ- 
ing of  the  just  and  inevitable  independence  of 
America.  He  saw  that  the  intervention  of 
France  in  the  American  contest,  in  1779, 
would  recoil  on  herself:  that  the  giving  Irish 
Romanists  the  right  to  vote  at  elections  must 
lend  to  the  emancipation  of  Irish  Romanism  : 
that  Parliamentary  Reform  must  totally  alter 
Uie  character  of  the  House  of  Commoni: 


that  the  fashion  of  public  meetings  would 
materially  affect  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment :  that  Lord  Chatham  was  rather  a  bril- 
liant meteor  than  a  "  genuine  luminary :  " 
ond  that  newspopers  were  rapidly  becoming  a 
check  and  counterpoise  on  cabinets,  if  not  on 
Parliament  itself.  To  his  honor  he  expressed 
his  indignation  against  negro-slavery  before 
the  names  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  were 
heard  of;  and  equally  to  his  honor  he  de- 
plored that  France,  in  her  impatience  of  long- 
standing abuses,  undermined  the  pillars  of 
law  and  religion. 

Of  his  parliamentary  career  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak.  Nature  had  not  fitted 
him  for  oratory  ;  but  he  probably  would  have 
proved  an  excellent  debater,  and  by  his 
shrewdness  and  caustic  wit  have  been  a  use- 
ful member  of  the  Whig  light  infantry.  The 
few  speeches  of  his  which  have  been  pre- 
served were  much  admired  at  the  time,  even 
by  many  who  disliked  equally  his  name,  his 
politics,  ond  himself;  and  they  warrant  us  in 
applying  to  his  parliamentary  eloquence 
Cicero's  description  of  that  of  C.  Julius : 
*'  Orator  fuit  minime  ille  quidem  vchcmens, 
sed  nemo  urbanitate,  nemo  suavitate  condltior : 
sunt  ejus  aliquot  orationes  ex  quibus  lenitas 
ejus  sine  nervis  perspici  potest."  He  sat  in 
Parliament,  from  1741  to  1765,  long  enough, 
had  inclination  seconded  his  talents  and  o[)- 
port unities,  to  have  inscribed  his  name  be- 
neath that  of  Ins  father,  and  above  that  of 
many  inferior  to  himself  in  ever}'  respect,  ex- 
cept in  the  gifts  of  energy  and  earnest  pur- 
pose. 

But  whether  it  were  by  hnppy  instinct  or 
happy  accident,  the  force  of  WalpoIe*8  intel- 
lect was  thrown  into  his  Correspondence. 
"  Hie  currus  et  arma.**  In  his  Letters  is  con- 
tained the  patent  of  his  perpetual  fume. 
Whatsoever  relates  to  them  is  curious ;  and 
we  shnll  employ  the  space  that  remains  to  us 
with  a  brief  account  of  their  history  and  con- 
tents. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  7»/m6cr  of  these 
letters,  we  believe  it  to  be  unprecedented  and 
unsurpassed.  Of  Cicero,  who,  like  Walpole, 
was  a  kind  of  gazetteer  to  his  friends,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-six  letters  in  all  have 
been  preserved;  but  many  of  these  are 
merely  notes  of  a  few  lines  each ;  some  are 
official  dispatches;  and  some  are  copies  of 
letters  addressed  to  Cicero.  Of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  did  not  confine  his  correspondence 
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to  politics  but  wrote  on  various  themes  of 
horticulture,  literature,  and  private  business, 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  letters  have 
come  down  to  us,  exclusive  of  a  collection  of 
reports  to  Trajan  upon  his  province  of  Biihy- 
nia.  The  other  capital  letter-writers  of  Rome 
— for  the  genuine  letters  of  the  Greeks  would 
not  occupy  an  octavo  volume — even  including 
the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine, 
might  be  contained  in  one  of  these  volumes, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Christian  fa- 
thers is  swelled  hy  pastoral  charges  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets.  Petrarch's  and  Polrlian's 
epistles  might  be  comprised  in  a  single  vol- 
ume, and  some  of  these  are  dissertations 
rather  than  letters  proper.  The  letters  of 
Erasmus  would  demand  little  more  space. 
Ilcuchlin,  Ulric  von  Ilutten,  and  Muretus 
combined,  did  not  write  as  much  in  this  kind 
as  Erasmus;  three  or  four  octavos  suffice  for 
the   letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Ladv 

• 

Mary  AVortley  Montagu  respectively;  and 
Poj)e,  Swift,  and  the  elder  Sheridan  together, 
did  not  produce  as  many  epistles  as  AValpole 
indited  to  Conway  alone.  Gray  and  Gibbon 
are  even  more  sparing  of  pa])cr ;  and  Cowper, 
to  whom  his  correspondence  stood  in  the 
place  of  conversation,  did  not,  during  his 
thirty-five  years  of  seclusion,  sign  and  seal  a 
fourth  part  of  the  number  of  letters  published 
by  AValpole  himself  or  his  successive  editors. 
He  rightly  termed  correspondence  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  and  few  workmen  have  been 
more  diligent  in  their  vocation. 

The  orrival  and  departure  of  the  post  were 
indeed  little  less  important  events  in  a  Wal- 
polian  day  than  they  are  in  the  bureau  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.  For  fifty  years  not  a 
week  elapsed,  rarely  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  without  his  dispatching  a  letter.  In 
the  brief  intervals  between  his  letters  he  med- 
itated on  anecdotes,  scandal,  or  news  for  the 
next  hatch.  He  made  brief  memoranda  if 
not  rough  drafts.  He  wrote  with  the  greatest 
ease  with  com])any  in  the  room  and  even 
talking  to  peo])!e  at  the  time.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  his  activity  in  writing  was  stimulated 
by  his  correspondents  generally.  "  West  and 
Gray  excej)ted,  they  were,"  says  Mr.  Cun- 
in'iigham,  *•  dull  masters  in  the  art  of  letter- 
wriiing.*'  Montagu  he  himself  calls  an  abom- 
inable corresjjondenl,  who  only  wrote  to  beg 
letters.  Cole  was  a  mere  Dryasdust;  liis 
learning  was  useful,  his  manner  must  have 
been  insufifurably  tedious  to  his  friend.    Bent- 


ley's  letters  were  destroyed  by  Walpole,  prob- 
ably because  of  their  **  poverty  in  manner  and 
in  matter."  Mason  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  good  poets  usually  write  good  prose : 
his  epistolary  style  is  stiff,"  sermoni  propior," 
**  properer  for  a  sermon  "  as  Charles  Lamb 
interprets  Horace's  Latin.  Madame  du  De^ 
fand  did  not  hold  tlie  pen  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  nor  Lady  Ossory  that  of  Lady  Mary 
Montagu — Lord  Hertford  and  his  brother 
wrote  like  men  whose  talk  was  of  bullocks- 
Sir  Horace  Mann's  letters  are  '*  obsolutely  un- 
readable." Walpole,  when  he  compared  his 
own  productions  with  those  of  his  friends, 
may  fairly  have  divined  his  own  immortality 
in  the  branch  of  literature  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself. 

The  various  letters  republished,  augmented 
and  arranged  in  the  edition  before  us,  amount 
to  the  astonishing  number  of  two  thousand 
si.\  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  sum  does  not  express  the  total 
])roduce  of  Walpole's  pen.  His  friends  were 
mostly,  but  not  universally,  careful  in  pre* 
serving  them.  West  and  Gray,  as  he  o1> 
served  to  Mason,  were  good-natured  enough 
to  destroy  his  letters.  Of  his  correspondence 
with  Madame  du  Deffand,  a  few  fragments 
onlv  have  been  recovered.  Those  which  he 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Damer  were,  with  the  rest 
of  her  papers,  burnt  by  l:er  own  desire  ;  and 
those  to  Mrs.  Clive,  though  returned  to  him 
by  her  brother  at  her  death,  are  not  now 
known  to  exist.  Mr.  Cunningham  infers  that 
from  his  near  neighborhood  to  the  lady  they 
were  "of  little  moment.''  But  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  consi.stent  with  another  passage  ia 
the  ])reface  to  his  ninth  volume,  in  which  he 
says  that  Lady  Ossory  observed  that  when 
they  were  near  neighbors  in  town,  ifWul pole 
had  any  thing  to  say  that  he  thought  might 
be  worked  into  an  agreeal)le  letter,  Wnljiole 
would  omit  to  ]}ay  her  his  customary  visiL 
May  he  not,  under  similar  temptations,  have 
forborne  his  morning  call  or  his  evening  loo 
at  Kitty  Clive's? 

The  general  excellence  of  Walpole's  letters, 
if  we  lake  it  into  account  how  rare  nnd  how 
difiicult  a  thing  it  Ih  to  do  with  spirit  what  ve 
do  daily,  to  control  ungenial  moods,  to  com- 
mand the  befitting  temper,  to  hit  tho  proper 
vein,  to  resist  indolence  and  carelessness^  to 
avoid  writing  for  writing's  sake,  ia  not  lest 
remarkable  than  their  number.  No  man  ever 
wrote  so  much  and  inflicted  so  little  ledioue* 
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ness.  We  are  not  prepare^!,  to  deny  thot  bis 
letters  betray  '*  malice,  eril  speaking,  and  un- 
charitableness ;  **  that  the  mood  of  to-day  is 
not  always  the  mood  of  to-morrow ;  that  he 
often  prefers  a  jest  to  a  friend ;  that  his  lite- 
rary judgments  have  been  oAen  set  aside; 
or  that  he  ex])ended  on  comparative  trifles 
the  leisure  and  the  abilities  that  were  entrusted 
to  him  for  higher  ends.  But  while  we  admit 
more  than  ])erhap8  Mr.  Cunningham  will 
thnnk  us  for  admitting  against  Walpole,  we 
claim  for  him — and  in  his  department  of 
literature  this  is  a  transcendant  merit — that 
be  is  never  dull. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  wherein  consists  the 
especial  charm  of  his  letters,  so  generally  are 
the  elements  of  attraction  diffused  over  their 
surface  or  inwoven  in  their  texture.  He  is 
rather  susceptible  of  wit  in  others  than  witty 
himself;  he  is  rather  a  reci]>ient  of  humor 
than  actually  humorous.  His  sayings  i^re  not 
the  saying  of  Selwyn,  Jekyll,  or  Sheridan. 
He  is  an  admirable  reporter  of  things  to  be 
remembered ;  he  rarely  writes  what  is  really 
memorable  for  its  own  weight  or  point.  His 
style,  again,  is  far  from  faultless ;  its  gallicisms 
are  beyond  the  gallicisms  of  Hume  and  Gib- 
bon :  he  often  employs  ])hrases  which  distress 
equally  the  French  Academy  and  John  Bull. 
Gray  accused  Walpole  of  interlarding  with 
parliamentary  idioms  his  "  lloyal  and  Noble 
Authors;"  the  attentive  reader  of  his  letters 
may  with  equal  justice  accuse  him  of  distort- 
ing or  diluting  the  kingV  English.  Yet  while 
we  concede  that  in  all  Wnlpole's  literary  ])ro- 
duclions  there  is  partial  evil,  we  maintain  that 
there  is  a  universal  spirit  of  buoyancy  and  ele- 
gance, of  good  sense  and  shrewd  insight 
which,  in  combination,  render  his  Letters  the 
most  instructive  and  agreeable  manual  of  the 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  classify  Horace 
WaIpolc*M  letters  under  distinct  heads  as 
grave  or  gay — as  relating  to  the  business  or  to 
the  trifles  of  an  hour,  to  politics,  learning,  art, 
or  scandal,  to  matters  proper  to  the  Walpoles 
or  common  to  mankind.  It  would  be  still 
less  easy  within  our  limits  to  give  any  char- 
acteristic samples  of  them,  which  would  not, 
in  fact,  amount  to  a  "  \VaI]>oliana."  The 
threads  of  his  several  works  are  so  interwoven 
with  one  another  that  it  is  impossible  to  se]m- 
rate  them  without  injury  to  the  entire  woof. 
He  sometimes  moralizes  in  Seneca's  Yeio, 
•omeiimes  rivali  Anthony  Wood  or  Eliat 


Ashmole  in  the  tiiviality  of  what  he  records : 
and  at  others  he  doubts,  balars^es,  and  egotizea 
after  the  manner  of  Montaigne.  The  letters 
to  General  Conway,  his  near  relation,  and, 
among  his  own  sex,  his  dearest  friend,  are  the 
most  easy  and  natural,  yet  perhaps  the  least 
generally  amusing  of  the  whole.  Conway 
was  no  whetstone  for  wit,  and  had  small  svm- 
pathy  with  Wal pole's  ])ur8uits.  His  corre- 
spondent, accordingly  is,  when  writing  to  him, 
comparatively  frugal  of  anecdotes  and  gossip, 
and  reticent  about  his  antiques  and  improve- 
ments at  Strawberry  Hill.  With  La'dy  Iler- 
vey.  Lady  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Strafford,  he  is 
uniformly  on  his  best  behavior.  The  r^)*;^ 
fine  gentleman  impairs  the  ease  of  the  writer. 
As  far  as  rejrards  politics,  the  letters  to  Lord 
Hertford,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  among  the 
most  valuable.  Nor  are  thev  deficient  in  ease 
nor  in  a  certain  warmth  of  attachment,  though 
both  are  tempered  by  deference  to  the  per- 
sonal  and  political  rank  of  the  amlmssador  and 
viceroy.  To  Gray,  Mason,  and  Pinkerton  he 
writes  on  literature,  to  Cole  and  Zouch  on 
antiquities,  with  Hannah  More  he  is  always  in 
a  moralizing,  sometimes  almost  in  a  pious, 
vein.  Through  his  corres])ondence  with  the 
Miss  Bcrrys  there  runs  a  vein  of  something 
like  paternal  affection  mingled  with  touches 
of  sentimental  emotion.  To  Montagu  he  re- 
lates with  inexhau.otible  liveliness  and  wit  the 
news  of  the  day  and  the  gossip  of  the  town, 
in  a  tone  of  freedom  and  even  levity  derived 
from  their  boyish  days  at  Eton.  The  letters 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann  are  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent strain  from  those  which  he  addressed 
to  other  correspondents,  and  the  difference 
may  be  ascribed  to  their  brief  intimacy  at 
Florence,  to  their  life-long  separation  after  the 
autumn  of  1741,  and  to  the  circumstance  that 
he  stood  to  Mann,  expatriated  at  Florence,  in 
the  relation  of  an  historiographer,  proper  and 
personal.  Distance  of  space,  although,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Lady  Ossory, 
not  indispensable  to  Walpole,  i«  generally  an 
essential  condition  of  a  corres|)ondence  which 
shall  instruct  or  amuse.  It  is  not  usual,  nor, 
indeed,  easy  to  write  to  a  friend  in  the  next 
street,  or  in  a  neighboring  town  or  village. 
Distance  of  time,  on  the  other  hand,  I>etween 
the  opening  and  the  closing  of  a  correspond- 
ence, is  much  less  advantageous  to  the  writer 
or  the  reader  of  letters.  At  first,  and  for 
many  years  to  come.  Sir  Horace  Mann  took  a 
lively  interest  in  England  and  the  English. 
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A  jcEt  ffliich  aparkled  Trcshly  in  London  early 
in  the  month  hnd  not  lost  all  iu  effetvescence 
when  it  readied  Florence  at  the  end  of  it. 
Mann  had  lefl  behind  him  many  friends,  and 
he  was  pleased  to  hear,  at  brief  period?,  of 
their  welfare ;  was  pleased  still  to  smile  at 
their  follies,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  liia  own  re- 
pose on  the  banks  of  llie  Arno  all  the  more 
fromcontrasun|rit  with  the  feuds  and  factions 
tvhich  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  llie  Thames. 
But  Mann  remained  voluntarily  abroad  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  many  iicrsons  are  ' 
enforced  to  diveli  in  Siberia  or  New  South 
Wales.  The  fathers  whom  he  had  known 
died  off:  the  bcauucs  whom  he  had  admired 
became  matrons  and  grandmothers;  a  gener- 
ation which  knew  him  not  vras  bustling  or  i 
idling  in  parliament  and  the  clubs ;  and  while  i 
liis  curiosity,  on  the  one  liand  became  feebler,  i 
Walpole's  zeal  in  recording  events,  though  he  i 
vas  the  most  unwearied  of  reporters,  gren,  I 
on  the  other  hand,  less  active,  and  their  cor- ' 
rcsjwndence  was  nearly  dying  of  age.  Wal- ' 
pole  was  well  aware  that  his  letters  to  Msnn 
in  IT8G, could  not  be  what  his  letters  hud  been 
in  1T43,  and  he  thus,  at  different  seasons, 
admits  and  deplores  the  senescence  of  bis 

"  As  by  your  desire  I  writtf'raore  frequently 
than  formerly,  you  must  be  content  wilh 
shorter  letters ;  for  dislRnce  and  absence  de- 
prive us  of  the  little  incidents  ol  common  cor- 
resnondencc.     I  am  forced  to  write  to  you  of 

terity.  One  ennnot  sny,  '  1  dined  with  such  a 
person  yesterday,'  when  the  letter  is  to  be  a 
fortnight  on  the  road  ;  still  less  when  you 
know  nothing  of  my  Lord  or  Mr,  Such-an-one 
whom  I  should  mention. 

"  My  friendship  for  you  makes  me  persist 
in  our  correspondence  ;  hut  I  wait  for  evenln, 
that  I  mny  send  you  something.  .  .  .  My 
society  is  grown  vei^  narrow, nnd  it  is  natural 
at  sixty-three  not  to  concern  myself  in  the 
private  history  of  those  that  might  be  my 
grandchild  re  n. 

"  Adieu  1  my  dear  sir.  Shall  not  we  be 
very  veneralilo  in  the  annals  of  friendahip  ? 
What  Orestes  and  Pyladea  ever  wrote  to  each 
other  for  four-and- forty  years  without  once 
meeting  ?  " 

From  his  letters  alone  we  might  have 
formed  no  very  inadequate  notion  of  Horace 
■Walpole,  Our  ipecululions  would  have  been 
aided  by  the  jiicturcs  of  fine  gentlemen  by 
Hogarlli,  by  a  few  passages  from  Young's 
■aiires,  from  a  few  icenes  in  once  fashionable 


comedies,  and  by  what  fiction  and  history  alike 
tell  of  the  courLi,  coteries,  and  clubs  of  tha 
Georgian  era.  Our  sketch,  however,  would 
have  resembled  in  one  respect  Zeuzis'  famom 
picture  of  H'len.  The  fairest  of  Achoian 
damea  was  in  her  portrait  composed  of  tlia 
several  charms  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ore 
cian  matrons  and  maidens :  the  familiar  gas- 
elteer  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have 
been  jjortrayed  from  a  eeitlo  of  his  own 
sketches  and  confessions.  Fortunately  «a 
are  Hiiared  the  trouble  and  the  errors  of  such 
a  fancy  ])ottrait  by  the  information  supplied 
by  one  who  had  seen  and  known  the  original. 
And  this  sketch  from  the  life  is  the  more  Talu> 
able  since  it  comes  from  a  lady's  hand,  and  U 
aeeordingly,  marked  by  all  the  nice  olwenv- 
tion  of  her  sex.  Miss  Hawkins,  luckily  for 
her  own  generation  and  the  jiresent,  pi^ 
lished  the  reminiscences  of  her  early  abode  at 
Twickenham,  and  has  thus  delineated  I  he  lord 
of  Strawberry  Hill  as  he  looked  and  lived 
about  the  year  1772 — 

I  "  His  figure  was  not  merely  tall,  but  mon 
properly  iong    and  slender   lo   excess :   bis 

I  cnmplexion,  and  particularly  his  hands,  of  a 
most  unhealthy  paleness.  His  eyes  were  re- 
markably bright  and  penetrating,  Tery  dark 

I  and  lively:  his  voice  was  not  strong,  but  his 
tones  were  extremely  pleasant,  and,  if  I  may 
so  say,  highly  gentlemanly.  I  do  not  re- 
member his  common  gait;  he  alwaj-s  entered 
a  room  in  tliat  style  of  affected  delicctCT, 
which  fuahion  had  then  made  almost  natural : 
chapeaui:  bias  between  his  hands,  as  if  he 
wished  to  compress  it,  or  under  arm ;  kneet 
bent,  and  feet  on  tiptoe  as  if  afraid  of  a  wet 
floor.  His  dress  in  visiting  was  most  usit- 
ally,  in  summer,  when  I  most  saw  him,  a  lav- 
ender suit,  the  waistcoat  embroidered  with  a 
little  silver  or  of  white  silk  worked  in  the 
tambour,  partridge  silk  stockings  and  fcold 
buckles,  ruffles  and  frillsgenerallylace.  Ire- 
membcr,whenachild,  thinking  him  very  much 
under-dressed,  if  at  any  time,  except  in 
mourning,  he  wore  hemmed  cambric.  la 
summer  no  powdrr,  lint  bis  wig  combed 
straight,  and  showing  his  very  BmoDlh,pale 
forehead,  queued  behind ;  in  winter,  powder." 
Had  this  been  all  we  knew  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole, he  would  have  ronked  with  the  tribe  of 
"  maccaroni,"  nnd  might  have  heen  presumed 
one  ofthe  originals  who  sat  for  Sheridan's  "  Sit 
Benjamin  Backbite."  But  he  was  not  properly 
effeminate ;  and,  indeed,  except  in  the  pecul- 
iarities of  his  gait  and  dress,  ajiproached 
much  nearer  than  most  of  his  contemporariea 
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in  tbe  ii|iper  classes  of  society  to  the  simpler  j  not  the  m  ost  pleasing.''  Political  arersions 
manners  of  the  present  day.  He  avoided  the  howerer — and  the  majority  of  WaIpole*8  aver- 
long  and  elaborate  dinners  of  London,  as  he  sions  grew  from  that  seed— droop  and  dwin- 
disliked  the  Norfolk  beef-eaters  at  Houghton,  die  under  lengthened  da}-8.  He  might  des- 
His  out-door  habits  were  even  hardy.  Cole  pise  Lord  North,  but  he  could  not  hate  him 
records  his  antipathy  to  a  greatcoat ;  and  in  as  he  had  hated  the  Duke  of  Newcastle :  he 
his  grounds  at  Strawberry  Hill  he  dispensed  I  might  recoil  from  the  GrenTilles,  but  not  as 
writh  a  hat  even  in  winter.      His  frequent  at-  =  he  had  once  recoiled  from  Cateret  and  Lord 


of  gout  afforded  him  a  decent  pretext   Bath.      His  father's  enemies,  after  life's  fitful 

for  abstinence  fit)m  hot  and  rebellious  liq-  fever,  slept  secure  from  his  env}-  and  opposi- 
uors,  from  the  seas  of  claret  which  then  circu- 1  tion ;  they  had  bequeathed  their  traditional 
lated  after  dinner,  and  the  reeking  punch-  !  feuds  and  jealousies  to  the  Wlitg  and  Tory 
bowl  which  came  after  the  broiled  bones  at :  statesmen  of  another  generation ;  but  to  men 
■apper.  The  wine  he  drank  was  during  din-  who  were  sitting  in  the  sixth  forms  of  Eton 
ner,  but  he  diluted  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  or  Westminster,  when  Walpole  was  speaking 
ancients  and  of  the  very  modems,  with  iced  |  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  defence  of  Sir 
water.  His  dinner-hour  was  generally  at  four 'Robert,  he  could  not  cherish  the  animosity 
o'clock ;    which,   however,  was    already  be-  I  which  filled   his  breast  towards  the  Pelhams. 

mm  0  ^  _ 

eome  antiquated  in  1789,  and  liaole  to  inva-  i^'Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.^  The 
son  from  morning  callers.  His  diet  was  ^  Nestor  of  the  AMiigs  occasionally  hurled  his 
light,  and  savored  of  the  chronic  invalid ;  and  javelin  at  the  younger  Pitt  and  Fox,  but  with 
his  morning  meal  was  shared  with  a  favorite  !  an  arm  no  longer  nerved  by  personal  as  well 
dog  and  squirrel.  Pattipan  and  Tonton,  in-  ;  as  jtarty  hostility.  Were  it  through  the  fee- 
deed,  are  immortal  in  his  letters;  and  al-  bleness  or  wisdom  of  years,  the  infirmities  of 
though  Walter  Scott  was  attended  by  a  no-  his  temper  were  softened  by  time,  and  the 
bier  pack  than  these  curled  darlings  of  the  friends  who  cherished  his  narrative  old  age 
canine  species,  yet  fondness  for  his  dumb  '  had  seldom  reason  to  complain  of  coldness  or 
friends  is  one  of  the  pleasing  traits  in  I  caprice.  We  have  described  Walpole  as  ont 
Walpole's  character.  On  the  grave  question  neither  worthy  of  much  respect,  nor  capable 
of  early  rising    and    late   vigils  he  was  of ,  of  awakening  or  returning  warm  nfiection. 


Lamb's  opinion,  who  held  the  one  an  imper- 


Yet  owing  to  him,  in  common  with  all  who 


tinence,  the  other  a  privilege.  *'  My  general  have  been  instructed  and  amused  by  his  Let- 
hours  of  compoKition,'*  he  says,  "are  from  .  ters,  no  slight  debt  of  gratitude,  we  will  close 
ten  o'clock  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning  our  imperfect  sketch  of  lus  character  in  the 
when  I  am  sure  not  to  be  disturbed  by  visi-  words  of  a  friend  who  to  unusual  opportune- 
tants.**  Yet  by  thus  reversing  nature's  or-  :  ties  for  observation  added  a  large  understand- 
der,  he  perhaps  increased,  in  spite  of  his  ab-  '  ing,  much  experience  of  life,  and  the  pure  and 
stinence,  his  constitutional  tendency  to  gout. :  cordial  feelings  of  refined  womanhood. 
For  more  then  half  his  life  he  was  enfeebled  ,  In  reply  to  the  accumulated  chaises  of ''  af<- 
by  that  disease,  an  heirloom,  probably,  of  the  ■  fectation,"  "  insincerity,"  '*  caprice,'*  and  even 
less  temperate  habits  of  his  progenitors.  It  I  '*  treachery,"  which  had  been  brought  against 
afiected  his  hands  as  well  as  his  feet ;  and  *^lat-  ^  him.  Miss  Mar}*  Berry  rejoins  in  her  '*  Ad- 
terly  lii^  fingers  were  swelled  and  deformed,  I  vertisement "   to   the    letters    addressed  by 


Walpole  to  her  sbter  and  herself: — 

*'  He  affected  nothing ;   he  played  no  part  \ 


haviu;:,  as  he  would  say,  more  chalk-stones 

than  joints  in  them,**  and  adding,  with  a  smile, 

•*that  he  mu*t   set  up  an  inn,  for  he  could  :  jje  wis' i^at  he  appeal  to  li^r*  Aware'^that 

chalk  a  score  wiih  more  ease  and  rapidity   he  was  ill  qualified  for  politics,  for  public  life, 

than  any  man  in  England."  for  parliaoientar)*  business,  or,  indeed,  for  busi* 


Time  doubtless  soflened  much  of  the  as- 


ness  of  any  sort,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 


peril  V  in  Walpole's  disposition ;  for  that  there   ra  consistent  with  this  opinion  of  himselt 

was  in  him  a  root  of  bitterness,  ^^.y^t,^,  xc^^^^^^  ^^^^V)^^^f^^^ 

,     .  ,     ^  to  characters  of  another  stamp ;   had  he  en- 

wn:in-s  permit  us  to  doubt,  nor  the  fact  re-  jeavored  to  take  a  lead  in  the  House  of  Com- 
oorded  of  hU  laugh,  that  "it  was  forced  and  mons;  had  he  sought  for  place,  dignity, or of- 
uncouth  "^how  unlike  the  hearty  chuckle  of  .  fice ;  had  he  aimed  at  intrigue,  or  attempted 
8ir  iCobert ! — and  of  bis  tmile,  that  *'it  was  J  to  be  a  tool  for  otbcia,  then,  indeed,  he  might 
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have  (le«6i  ed  the  ^.rr.e'.lauon  cf  artificial,  ec- 

1         •  •  •  * 
oectr.c.  am!  cipr.c:o'js. 

'•  Lord   O.-f'jrd  is  believed  Lv  his  critfc  to 


HORiCE   WALPOLE. 


infc'wihciet!t  grounds,  and  he  iberefore  often 
made  ;;reat  mi>U'ikes  in  l1;e  apjireciation  of 
character;  but  iihen  influenced  by  f>uch  im- 
pres^ioRs,  I.e  always  expressed  iiis  opinions  di- 
rect I  v.  and  often  too  violenlly. 

•*The  affec'iions  of  bis  heart  Tvere  bestowed 
on  few ;  for  in  eariv  life  tliev  bad  never  been 
culiivfi'.ed.  but  ibtv  were  sln;;ularlv  warm, 
pure,  .".nd  cons'.ar.t;  cnaracttrized  not  by  the 
ardor  of  passion,  but  by  ibe  con^'lant  pre- 
occupation of  real  affeciion.  .  .  The  dread 
which  he  is  sup]K>sed  to  Ir.ive  had,  le>t  he 
■hould  lose  casie  as  a  gentleman,  by  ranking 
as  a  vit  and  an  author,  he  was  much  too  fine 
a  gent  [email  to  have  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  fee^in;;.  He  knew  he  Iiad  never  studied 
■ince  he  left  college ;  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
at  all  a  learned  man  ;  but  the  reputation  that 
he  had  acquired  by  Ids  wit  and  by  liis  wriiings 


not  only  among  fine  ^entlet^sn,  but  with 
eiy  hi  general,  made  him  nothing  loath  to  col* 
livate  every  opportunity  of  increasing  iL" 

If  we  have  taken,  on  the  whole,  a  more  &- 
vcrable  view  of  the  best  and  most  volumi- 
ncus  of  English  letter- writers  than  lias  sinea 
the  publication  of  most  of  them  been  in  iaah- 
ion.  wc  are  content  to  err  with  Mary  Bernr 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  have  cndeaTored 
to  judge  him  by  the  light  which  his  circum- 
stances afford,  and  not  by  tlie  measure  of  a  be^ 
tor  age.  II i^  reputation  may  ct and  higher  or 
lower  than  it  has  vet  stood ;  but  his  name  it 
as  certain  to  endure  in  its  peculiar  niche  of 
literature,  as  that  of  anv  of  the  men  «ho 
]}!ayed  an  evil  or  a  good  part  in  the  Geoi^^aa 
era ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  further  doc»- 
mentnrv  evidence  will  materiallv  alter  the  e^ 
limatiou  which,  apart  from  party  feelings,  tht 
])ublic  has  already  pronounced  on  Ho: 
Walpole. 


Cheap  Paper. — Dr.  Collycr  whose  reputa- 
b'on  amongst  i>uf>CT-mukers  is  assured  from  his 
force :>fut  application  of  beetroot  refuse  in  their 
maiiufac'.iirc,  has  recently  alighted  upon  an  im- 
portiint  dI-<-overy,  whereby  full  fifty  per  cent 
will  be  Fuvcd  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  made 
either  fioin  wheat  or  out  straw,  flux-waste,  or 
Other  similar  refuse  material. 

The  insuperable  difficulty  which  has  attended 
the  u*c  of  niw  fihrous  substances,  lies  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Kiliccous  corte.x  which  envL*Io[>es 
tlic  fihrc  ;  to  get  rid  of  this  si  lex  fias  been  the 
object  long  (le»ired  and  Bought  after;  for  tlli^^ 
desideratum  being  accompli:(lied,  the  remaining 
fibre  of  common  straw  is  equal,  for  the  paper 
maker's  ]iurposes,  to  the  l)est  linen  rags ;  in  fact 
it  lione>tlv  produces  a  stronger  paper.  Separa- 
tion of  hiliceous  matter  may  lie  etfected  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  by  the  use  of  strong  alkaline 
foluiions,  as  accompanied  with  great  fieat,  but 
tliiii  process  involves  a  certain  waste  of  concen- 
trated caustic  alkali,  which  is  a  costly  material. 

Dr.  Collycr  has,  however.  Iiappilv  discovered 
A  sinirilc  and  inexpensive  method,  which  entirely 
removes  the  siiex,  after  the  use  of  a  weak  alka- 
line solution  and  a  process  of  boiling  under  a 
moderate  pressure. 

'J'lic  straw  or  flax  refuse  before  being  boiled  is 
Mibmitt'*d  to  the  action  of  a  machine,  especially 


invented  for  the  purpose  by  this  gcnti 

This  machine  opens  out  thetibre,  disintegrates 
tlie  siliceous  cortex,  and  pit^pures  it  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp,  from  wiiit-h  can  l>c  made  tba 
best  class  writing  and  printing  papers,  at  on» 
half  the  present  cost. 

The  whole  expense  of  preparing  one  ton  of 
straw  pulp,  bleaclied  fit  for  conversion  into  the 
finest  writing,  printing,  or  book  paper,  will  not 
by  this  process  cxcee<l  £12  ]ht  ton,  or  1  \-4d.  per 
pound  ;  to  which  add  the  Excise-duty  of  1  I-2d 
per  pound,  and  wc  obtain  the  whole  cost  of 
making  the  substance  into  a  paper,  which  is  nov 
practically  worth  7(7.  ytcr  pound,  equal  to  that 
used  by  the  leading  journals. — Sfiectator. 

Fauhert,  a  young  man  of  color  from  HayfK, 
obtained  the  highest  prize — the  prize  of  honor^* 
at  the  concourse  of  all  the  (*ol leges  in  France^ 
held  at  Taris.  On  the  reception  of  this  neir% 
the  Kmperor  immediately  sent  liim  one  hundred 
and  fifty  iuindsoinely  bound  volumes.  A  com- 
pany of  National  Guards  were  dispatched  M 
wait  upon  him  with  a  hand  of  music,  and  he  was 
invited  to  dine,  and  did  dine,  with  the  Miniftsr 
of  Public  Instruction,  occupying  a  place  between 
his  lady  and  Prince  Napoleon.  Besides  this 
young  man  two  other  young  Uavtians  also  took 
prizes. 
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PAKT    ONE. 


CHAPTER  I. — THE  TCHIMBER. 

Reclining  like  a  marine  goddess  beside  the 
Adriatic,  with  her  feet  resting  on  the  peninsula 
of  Zarn,  Dalraalia  leans  carelessly  on  the  lower 
tlope  of  the  Albanian  mountains.  L'ue  nil 
thore-nymphs,  she  has  beneath  her  arm  an 
urn ;  this  urn  is  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  >Thich 
between  steep  banks  unwinds  in  capacious 
folds,  and,  through  several  mouths  at  once, 
presents  its  tribute  to  the  sea. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  city  which 
bears  the  same  name,  aAer  having  for  a  long 
time  appertained  to  the  Russians,  then  to  the 
French,  is  at  present  under  the  protection  of 
an  Austrian  garrison. 

By  the  forts  of  the  Trinity  and  St.  John, 
behind  the  gulf,  Austria  still  commands  the 
cantons  of  Scagliari  and  of  Spigliari ;  but 
there  her  power  ends.  The  Turks  oppose  to 
her  on  this  side  a  long  line  of  frontiers. 

Meanwhile,  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Austrians,  rise  lofly  mountains  with  triple  ter- 
races, on  the  inferior  declivities  of  which,  scat- 
tered villages,  suspended,  like  the  eyries  of 
vultures  over  abysses,  are  inhabited  by  the 
Montenegrins,  a  half  savage,  half  Christianized 
nation,  which,  after  having  by  turns  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Venetians  and  that  of  the 
Turks,  has  lately  entrusted  its  liberties  into  the 
hands  of  its  bishop. 

As  we.traverse  the  approaches  to  Montene- 
gro, at  sight  of  this  bare  and  rugged  soil,  of 
this  land  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown 
up  by  volcanoes,  we  comprehend  the  miracles 
which  heroism  might  here  accomplish  in  favor  { 
of  independence.  Here,  everywhere,  the  u|)- 
heaved,  fissured,  barren  ground,  presents  to 
the  foot  of  the  traveller  only  escarpments 
and  precipices.  Not  a  practicable  path  can 
be  traced  !  Woe  to  him  who  ventures  hither 
without  a  guide !  his  strength  and  courage  j 
would  be  exhausted  before  he  could  reach  even 
the  first  ])lateau. 

Qod  hat  made  of  Montenegro  a  fortress  in 


accessible  to  conquerors  and  even  to  the  curi- 
ous. To  be  just,  we  must  add  that  he  has 
also  made  of  it  neutral  ground,  an  inviolable 
asylum,  open  to  the  proscribed  of  every  na- 
tion. The  Montenegrins  arc  too  hospitable 
to  inquire  into  the  morals  of  those  whom  they 
shelter.  Besides,  they  are  not  admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  people,  but  only  without 
the  circle  occupied  by  them. 

Before  reaching  tlie  second  terrace  of  the 
mountain  around  Vermoz,  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  loftier  mountains,  wind  valleys 
which  encircle  with  a  veil  of  verdure  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  dark  giant. 

Those  who  possess  limbs  with  muscles  of 
steel,  and  who,  thanks  to  their  acquaintance 
with  the  country,  can  guide  their  way  among 
the  rolling  stones,  find  there,  as  shelters, 
spacious  caverns  and  grottos  hung  with  moss ; 
the  water  of  springs  is  not  wanting;  fruit 
from  the  trees,  the  honey  of  bees  present 
themselves  to  their  hands  on  every  side,  and 
if  they  are  hunters  they  can  exercise  their 
skill  as  well  on  the  chamois  and  the  bear  as 
on  the  partridge  and  k?ie  bustard. 

In  one  of  these  humid  and  warm  valleys, 
one  morning  in  the  month  of  September  of 
the  year  1823,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  humming  of 
insects  and  the  singing  of  birds,  a  loud  deton- 
ation suddenly  resounded  ;  a  heath-cock,  ven- 
turing into  the  air,  whirled  around  and  fell, 
scattering  its  feathers,  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
glade  traversed  by  a  stream. 

A  single  shot  had  been  heard,  and  yet,  two 
men,  with  the  ap|K'arance  of  hunters,  holding 
in  their  hands  guns  with  reversed  hammers, 
advanced  on  opposite  sides  of  the  clearing,  to 
pick  up  this  prey  which  each  seemed  to  regard 
as  his  own. 

On  account  of  the  undulating  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  some  masses  of  furze,  ferns,  and 
alatems  lying  between  them,  it  was  only  when, 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  both  were 
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by  a  simultaneous  moTement,  preparing  to  lay 
hands  on  the  game,  that  they  perceived  each 
other. 

Recoiling  then  a  step,  in  surprise,  they  drew 
themselves  up  and  examined  their  guns,  as  if 
to  f^ignify  that  they  were  prepared  to  stand  on 
the  defensive.  These  guns  were  douhle-har- 
relit^.  and  nccording  to  the  custom  in  this 
country,  when,  while  aiming  at  a  hazel-hen. 
one  might  encounter  a  bear  or  wild  boar,  they 
had  heen  loaded  on  one  side  with  shot  anc 
on  the  other  with  ball,  thus  preparing  for 
large  as  well  as  small  game. 

After  having  looked  at  each  other  a  few 
moments  with  a  sort  of  uneasv  curiosity,  mem- 
cry  suddenly  returning,  one  said  : — 

"  All !  ah  !  it  is  you,  pandour  ?  " 

"  It  is  you,  brigand  I  "  returned  the  other. 

At  this  moment,  the  self-styled  gendarme 
or  pandour  was  clad  in  a  cloth  frock  and  wore 
a  1»eaver  cap  with  a  long  visor,  a  bag  of  skin 
served  as  a  game-pouch  :  his  chaplct,  blessed 
by  the  Pope  (for  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic), 
and  which  hung  from  his  neck,  would  have 
given  him,  as  far  as  dress  was  concerned,  an 
entirely  paciBc  a]>pearance,  had  not  Iiis  iron- 
gray  pantaloons  and  his  laced  boots  betrayed 
one  of  the  uniforms  of  Austria. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  but  vig- 
orously built,  though  his  ])aleness  and  a  cer- 
tain air  of  suffering  which  overspread  his 
countenance,  testified  to  the  remains  of  a 
malady  either  of  body  or  mind.  lie  was 
scarcely  twcntv-five;  his  brown  locks,  and 
bronzed  com])lexion,  contrasted  with  the  bril- 
liant whiteness  of  his  teeth  ;  the  premature 
and  deep  wrinkle,  which,  at  this  moment  trav- 
ersed his  prominent  forehead,  his  projecting 
muscles,  the  squareness  of  his  shoulders, 
seemed  to  reveal  in  him  a  rude  and  violent 
nature. 

Meanwhile,  let  the  wrinkle  on  his  brow  be 
effaced,  the  muscular  contraction  of  his  coun- 
tenance relax,  and  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness sometimes  expanded  this  lion-like  face. 

Then,  a  disciple  of  Lavater  would  have  i)er- 
haps  discovered  in  him  only  the  signs  indica- 
tive of  tender  and  feeble  souls :  a  tendency 
to  submission,  to  sim])le  confidence,  to  credul- 
ity ;  but,  if  he  had  surprised  him  in  one  of 
those  rapid  crises  when  the  lion's  mane 
bristlt's,  he  would  have  l>een  able  to  recognize 
in  these  same  features  only  the  l)old  type  of 
those  energetic  and  tenacious  natures,  which 
10 


nothing  can  discourage  when  they  have  once 
marked  out  their  aim. 

The  other  hunter,  of  majestic  bearing  and 
even  of  somewhat  theatrical  mien,  was  ap- 
proaching the  full  maturity  of  life  ;  he  might 
have  been  between  forty  and  forty-five ;  his 
face,  highly  colored,  expressed  warlike  bold- 
ness as  well  as  the  violence  of  sensual  appe- 
tite ;  his  liml>s,  supple,  nervous,  and  strongly 
knit  together,  were  those  of  an  athlete,  and 
his  glance,  at  once  imperious  and  guarded, 
testified  to  the  habit  and  necessity  of  com- 
mand. 

Coiffed  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  sur- 
mounted with  a  tuft  of  pheasant's  plumes,  ha 
wore  a  jacket  without  sleeves,  garnished  with 
large  silver  buttons,  round  and  wrought ;  his 
floating  basque  revealed  a  shirt  embroidered 
with  red  wool  at  the  bosom  and  the  wristSb 
Besides  his  hunting  paraphernalia,  the  rest  of 
his  costume  consisted  of  a  leather  girdle  en- 
circling full  pantaloons  scarcely  descending  to 
the  calf,  where  they  were  confined  by  the  high 
bandelet tes  of  his  espadrUUs. 

**  Xo,  I  am  not  mistaken,"  resumed  ihm 
latter  after  another  moment  of  silence  and  of 
examination,  "  it  was  indeed  you  whom  I  saw 
near  Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  when  you  belonged 
to  one  of  those  packs  of  infuriated  dogs  in 
pursuit  of  me !  What  are  you  doing  in  thesa 
valleys?  Have  you  then  l)een  banished  by 
your  master,  the  Austrian  blood-hound." 

"  And  you,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  have  you 
been  driven  away  by  your  subjects,  king  of 
the  Danube !  Have  you  then  nothing  better 
to  do  but  to  shoot  swallows  among  thest 
mountains  ?  Have  you  been  fleeing  ever  ainoa 
the  day  of  Nissava-Gora  ?  " 

**  Not  before  you,  at  least,**  said  the  man 
with  the  espadrilles,  assuming  a  dignified  pos- 
ture, without  ceasing  to  keep  his  eye  on  tha 
watch  and  his  finger  on  the  trigger. 

**  Xot  before  me,  you  say  ?  PerhajM  not 
to-day !  But  it  seems  to  me  I  did  formerly 
see,  near  Gommo,  one  evening  by  the  light  of 
burning  powder,  the  broad  shoulders  of  a 
certain  Pierre  Zeny,  called  the  king  of  tha 
Danube!  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  hia 
majesty's  horse  was  bleeding  in  the  fljnk;  ba 
himself  wounded  in  the  action,  had  dropped 
his  sabre  in  the  midst  of  the  mel6e ;  I  was 
alert  and  armed,  I  had  but  to  let  go  my  bridle, 
to  raise  my  arm,  to  strike,  and  yet  Pierre 
Zcny  escaped  me.    Still  more,  if  I  stooped 
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towards  him,  with  uplifted  sabre,  it  was  only  to 
warn  him  that  the  defile  of  Sluin  was  occupied 
by  our  men,  and  that  his  flight  must  be  in 
another  direction.  You  see  that  the  Austrian 
blood-hounds  are  not  always  as  furious  for 
their  prey  as  you  may  have  thought." 

"  In  fact,  I  do  remember  that  circumstance," 
said  Zeny,  softening  the  tones  of  his  voice ; 
"  if  it  was  indeed  really  you,  comrade,  who 
rendered  me  that  service,  I  am  sorry  I  called 
you  a  dog.  But  what  motive  could  induce 
you  to  act  thus  in  my  behalf?  " 

*'  Imagine  what  you  please,  Z6ny ;  I  do  not 
ask  your  gratitude." 

"  Your  name  ?  " 

"  Jean,  son  of  Jean,"  replied  the  soldier. 

"  Your  country  ?  " 

"  A  valley  in  Licavia." 

"  You  then  remembered  that  you  were  a 
Croat,  and  I  a  Sclavonian  ;  both  of  the  same 
race ;  l>oth  descended  from  that  great  family 
of  slaves,  dispossessed  by  the  Magyars,  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Saxons  ?  " 

"Perhaps  so." 

"  If  you  acted  thus,  with  no  other  reason 
than  that  I  have  supposed,  Jean,  let  but  the 
opportunity  occur,  and  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  I  have  a  good  memory,"  continued  Z^ny, 
who,  already  quitting  his  hostile  attitude,  had 
placed  his  gun  on  the  ground,  a  movement 
instantly  imitated  by  his  opponent;  "  we  may 
esteem  each  other  though  serving  under  differ- 
ent flags." 

"  You  speak  truly,  Sclavonian.  As  for  me, 
I  flght  against  the  adversaries  of  Austria,  be- 
cause the  Emperor  pays  me  for  that;  and  a 
soldier  should,  before  every  thing  else,  loyally 
do  his  duty ;  but  I  flght  against  them  without 
hatred ;  my  hatred  I  carefully  keep  for  my 
enemies,  and  as  to  those,  whether  they  be 
Slaves  like  ourselves,  Z^ny ;  whether  they  be 
Magyars  or  Saxons,  as  you  call  the  Hunga- 
riauK  and  Germans." 

"  Well  and  good,  comrade ;  if  you  know 
how  to  hate,  you  are  a  man,  and  I  esteem 
you  but  the  more  for  it.  One  other  question, 
and  we  separate  good  friends." 

"  Speak." 

"You  have  already  spared  my  life  once, 
and  I  rejieat  to  you,  I  will  bear  it  in  memory ; 
but  do  you  regret  to-day  what  you  formerly 
did,  that  I  find  you  again  on  my  track,  in  these 
rough  valleys  of  Montenegro?" 

"  On  tlie  faith  of  a  soldier,  Z^ny,  I  did  not 
dream  of  finding  you  here.    Now  in  garrison 


at  Cattsiro,  I  obtained,  on  account  of  sickness, 
a  fortnight's  furlough,  and  have  come  to  pass 
it  with  a  relative  who  lives  on  the  mountain, 
at  Verba.  Desirous  of  furnishing  at  least  my 
part  to  the  common  table,  this  morning  at 
daybreak  I  came  out  to  hunt,  nothing  more, 
as  this  grouse  which  I  have  just  shot  proves." 

And  he  pointed  to  the  bird  lying  between 
them,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  stream  which 
still  separated  them. 

Zeny  knit  his  brows  and  his  forehead  became 
slightly  pale. 

"Your  proof  is  a  bad  one,  Croat;  I  should 
be  sorrj*  if  you  could  not  find  a  better,  for  I 
killed  that  heath-cock  myself." 

"  You  ?  "  said  the  other  in  a  tone  of  smil- 
ing mockery ;  "  your  hand  was  then  in  my 
coat-sleeve,  and  your  gun  against  my  shoul- 
der I " 

"  It  was  I  who  killed  it,  I  tell  you !  "  re- 
turned Zeny,  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  "  not 
that  I  will  dispute  its  possession  with  you,  if 
you  are  too  proud  to  return  to  Verba  with  an 
empty  pouch;  game  is  plenty  here,  and  I 
have  made  an  ample  provision  of  it  for  the 
present  and  the  future !  Pick  up  the  bird 
and  say  no  more  about  it ! " 

"  It  belongs  to  me ! "  replied  the  soldier,  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"  Agreed,  since  I  give  it  to  you  ! " 

"  Holy  Virgin  of  Agram,  my  protectress, 
make  this  man  listen  to  reason  !  By  my 
mother,  whom  I  never  knew,  I  swear  that  this 
grouse  fell  beneath  my  shot,  and  I  would  not 
falsify  sMch  an  oath  for  a  bird,  had  it  golden 
plumage  and  eyes  of  diamonds  !  Do  you  be- 
lieve me  now  ? " 

"  You  are  free  to  invoke  all  the  Saints  in 
Paradise!  My  oath  is  worth  as  much  as 
yours,  perhaps,  and  I  swear  in  my  turn,  by  all 
the  devils  in  hell ! — " 

"  But  a  single  shot  was  fired  ! " 

"  Yes,  by  me !  "  said  the  Sclavonian. 

"  By  me ! "  repeated  the  Croat ;  "  one  of  us 
two  has  lied!   which?    My  carbine  is  still 


warm 


I  ft 


Z^ny  stretched  out  his  hand  to  verify  the 
assertion  of  the  soldier,  who  thought  he 
divined,  in  this  movement,  an  intention  to 
disarm  him. 

"  Back ! "  exclaimed  he,  putting  himself 
again  on  the  defensive. 

"Wretch!  you  came  here  then  as  a  spy 
upon  me,  to  assassinate  me ! " 

"  Thou  licst,  brigand ! " 
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"Hold,  pandour!" 

And  the  gendarme  and  the  brigand,  just 
now  about  to  fraternize,  taking  their  places, 
were  IcTclling  their  guns  at  each  other,  when 
a  bellowing,  with  which  were  mingled  the  de- 
spairing screams  of  a  woman,  resounded,  not 
far  from  them,  in  the  valley. 

One  of  those  wild  bulls,  a  tchimber,  such 
as  are  seen  by  herds  in  the  vast  forests  of 
Herzegovina  and  of  Montenegro,  where  years 
roll  oway  without  the  sound  of  the  woodman's 
axe,  was  furiously  pursuing  a  woman,  a  young 
girl,  whose  red  corsage  and  floating  ribbons 
had  attracted  his  eye  and  enkindled  his  rage. 

It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  her  thus, 
terrified,  uttering  cries  of  distress,  bounding 
to  the  right  and  left,  clearing  ravines  and  hil- 
locks, sheltering  herself  now  behind  a  tree, 
now  behind  a  rock,  and  constantly  pursued, 
constantly  outrun,  resuming  her  flight,  breath- 
less, with  perspiring  brow,  dishevelled  tresses, 
haggard  features,  encountering  everj'where 
upon  her  the  bristling  hair,  glassy,  bloody 
eyes,  and  menacing  horns  of  the  monster. 

Exhausted,  her  strength  giving  way,  she 
was  now  fleeing  with  unsteady,  faltering  steps, 
and,  as  if  he  felt  himself  henceforth  the  arbi- 
ter of  her  life,  the  tchimber,  moderating  his 
fury  without  ceasing  to  pursue  her  and  im- 
pede her  jmssnge,  seemed  to  be  playing  with 
her,  Rs  n  cat  with  a  mouse. 

At  the  cries  uttered  by  the  young  girl, 
Pierre  Zeny  had  stopped  short  in  his  offensive 
movement.  The  danger  which  threatened 
her,  made  him  forget  his  own  ;  it  was  now  to 
the  tchimber  that  he  destined  the  only  ball 
left  in  his  gun ;  but  his  hand  trembled,  his 
glance  hesitated,  for  he  saw  ])ass  before  him 
by  turns  a  square  and  hairy  forehead,  a  pale 
face,  hharp  horns,  disordered  tresses ;  in  aim- 
ing at  the  one,  he  feared  to  hit  the  other;  at 
last  arming  himself  with  courage  and  as  if  to 
draw  from  it  inspiration,  he  exclaimed  : — 

"Chrisna!" 

And  the  gun  went  off. 

While  he  trembled,  hesitated  and  was  trou- 
bled, the  Caltaran  soldier,  become  ogain  im- 
passable, seemed  to  be  wailing  patiently,  and 
not  without  some  forbearance,  tmtil  Zenv 
should  once  more  stand  opposite  to  him  to 
continue  the  contest  commenced. 

]}ut  at  this  name  of  Chrisna,  he  raised  his 
head,  his  eye  expanded  and  kindled;  he  was 
disturbed  in  his  turn ;  in  his  turn,  he  forgot 
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his  adversary,  now  disarmed,  and  on  whom  he 
could  60  easily  have  revenged  himself,  and  his 
whole  attention,  the  whole  strength  of  liis 
thoughts,  as  well  as  of  his  looks,  was  concen- 
trated on  that  other  contest,  much  more 
frightful,  much  more  unequal,  which  was  go- 
ing on  not  far  ofi^  in  this  same  valley,  just  new 
so  peaceful  and  silent. 

The  ball  of  Pierre  Z6nv,  swerved  from  its 
aim  bv  the  emotion  of  the  hunter,  had  struck 
the  bull  on  the  croup. 

Bounding  with  pain,  the  latter  ceased  to 
mingle  sport  with  his  fury;  he  sprang  upon 
the  young  girl,  felled  her  to  the  ground,  and 
after  having  made  a  circuit  in  order  to  give 
himself  room,  rushed  at  her  again  with  his 
horns  pointed  towards  the  ground,  seized  her, 
and,  as  if  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  his  vic- 
tim, shook  his  enormous  forehead,  on  which 
Chrisna,  half  dead,  remained  suspended,  her 
body  relaxed,  her  head  hanging  down. 

Suddenly  this  fearful  movement  of  the 
tchimber  was  arrested  ;  his  bellowing  of  rage 
was  prolonged  into  a  shrill  and  discordant 
rattle.  The  ball  of  the  Croat  had  just  struck 
him  in  the  throat. 

Swift  as  lightning  the  latter  cleared  the 
ground  with  tiger-like  leaps,  reachefl  the 
monster  and  seized  him  by  the  horns;  Zeny, 
not  less  alert,  ran  to  Chrisna's  aid,  raised  her, 
bore  heraway,  while  the  other,  finishing  alone 
his  duel  with  the  bull,  shook  him,  overthrew 
him,  and  disembowelled  him  with  his  long 
hunting-knife. 

Fortunately,  the  horns  of  the  tchimber,  en- 
countering as  an  obstacle  the  strongly  busked 
corset  of  Chrisna,  had  only  slipi)ed  beneath 
her  leathern  girdle;  it  was  thus  he  had  been 
able  to  raise  her  from  the  ground,  and  lial- 
ance  her  on  his  head,  without  even  ruffling 
the  skin  of  the  young  woman. 

Meanwhile,  the  emotion,  the  fatigue,  the 
violent  compression  felt  by  her  during  this 
desperate  race  and  this  terrible  swinging  had 
exhausted  her  strength  ;  so  that  when  Pierre 
Z^ny  reached  her,  she  had  fainted. 

After  having  deposited  her  on  a  l)ed  of 
moss,  giving  her  for  a  j)illow  a  thick  bunch 
of  ferns  bruised  with  his  foot,  he  said  to  the 
soldier : — 

"Watch  over  her,  I  will  return  immedi- 
atelv." 

And  with  the  swiftness  of  a  stone  detached 
from  the  superior  declivities,  he  sprang  from 
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rock  to  rock  towards  the  depths  of  the  valley 
to  seek  a  spring  whose  cool  waters  might 
restore  the  young  woman  to  life. 

Left  alone  beside  her,  the  Croat  uttered  a 
profound  sigh  and  with  folded  arms,  immova- 
ble, contemplated  her  for  some  time  in  a  sort 
of  wild  stupor.  Then,  after  having  cast  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  Pierre  Zeny  had  taken, 
be  slowly  turned  them  towards  the  still  faint- 
ing young  girl. 

During  the  circuit  thus  described,  the  vari- 
ous expressions,  the  incredible  modifications 
of  this  glance,  seeming  to  p.iss  gradually  by 
a  descending  ladder,  from  the  most  violent  to 
tlie  most  tender  sentiments,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. The  eye  contains  a  whole  gamut  of 
passions,  as  well  as  of  colors. 

He  was  bending  over  Chrisna  when,  recov- 
ering from  her  torpor,  the  latter  suddenly 
opened  her  eyes. 

At  Bight  of  this  man,  whose  face  hung  over 
her  own,  and  who  was  still  holding  in  his  hand 
the  knife  which  he  had  just  plunged,  blade 
and  handle  into  the  body  of  the  ichimber, 
life,  reason,  terror  seemed  to  return  to  her 
at  once. 

'*  Zagrab ! "  exclaimed  she  half  rising,  as 
with  a  galvanic  Impulse. 

And,  after  having  interrogated  his  features, 
his  garments,  as  well  as  the  places  which  sur- 
rounded her,  as  if  to  revive  her  memories, 
she  added,  with  an  expression  in  wluch  joy 
seemed  to  be  mingled  wllh  terror, — 

"  Js  it  indeed  you,  Zagrab  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  but  answer 
quickly,  since  God  has  willed  that  you  should 
be  able  to  speak  to  me  before  the  return  of 
Pierre  Zeny — was  it  for  him  that  you  left  us  ?  " 

"  It  was  for  liini,  yes,"  said  Chrisna. 

"  You  love  him,  then  ?  " 

**  I  hate  him,  Zagrab;  as  true  as  that  God 
is  powerful,  that  the  Virgin  Is  holy,  and  that  I 
om  Chrisna  Carlowit2,  your  relative  and  good 
cou^iin,  the  daughter  of  }  our  mother's  sister!" 

Chrisna  was  still  speaking  when,  from  the 
thickets  which  bordered  the  valley,  from  the 
angles  in  the  rocks,  from  the  caverns  of  the 
mouiilains,  in  every  directiun  around  them, 
issued  men  of  divers  mien,  arms,  and  cos- 
tumes. 

Some  were  coifTed  with  those  tall,  cylindrical 
hots,  forming  an  elbow  after  the  fashion  of  a 
stove-funnel,  others  with  otter-skin  caps,  and 
heavy  i)onnet8  borrowed  from  the  fur  of  the 
bear  and  the  wolf.    These  were  dra[>ed  in  a 


species  of  Koman  tunic,  and  carried  long 
carbines  incrusted  with  ivory ;  those,  clad  in 
frocks  of  sheep-skin,  had  no  weapon  but  a 
hatchet  thrust  through  the  girdle;  finally, 
from  the  jacket  to  the  long  pelisse,  from  the 
pistol  and  poignard  to  the  esplngole  and  long 
curved  sabre,  all  dressed,  armed  according  to 
their  caprice  or  to  the  customs  of  their  coun- 
try, seemed  to  have  been  desirous  of  freeing 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  uniformity  as 
well  as  from  every  other. 

There  were  llousniaks,  descended  from  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  Tartars  from  Little 
Cumanla,  people  from  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Thelss,  Serbs,  Croats,  Alba- 
nians, Dalmatians,  Sclavonians,  and  even 
Montenegrins,  mostly  deserters  from  the  mil- 
itary frontiers.  There  might  also  be  distin- 
guished among  them  by  their  university  cos- 
tume, contrasting  by  its  simplicity  with  nil  the 
rest,  some  ancient  Slavic  students  from  Perth 
or  Prasbourg. 

Preferring  the  condition  of  adventurers  to 
that  of  soldiers,  loving  war,  but  not  discipline, 
restive  beneath  Austrian  dominion,  they  had 
risen  on  their  own  account,  recognizing  for 
chief  and  sovereign  only  him  whom  they  had 
freely  chosen,  Pierre  Z6ny,  the  Sclavonian, 
dignified  by  them  with  the  pompous  title  of 
King  of  the  Danube. 

These  wretches  constituted  the  remnant  of 
those  imposing  bands  which  Z6ny  had  for- 
merly called  the  Slavic  army  and  which  ac- 
cording to  his  hopes,  was  destined  to  re-unite 
in  a  single  nation  after  so  many  centuries  of 
oppression,  that  great  family  broken  into 
twenty  different  nations,  from  the  shores  of 
tl;e  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

Perceiving  Chrisna  extended  motionless 
on  the  rock,  and  beside  her  a  stranger,  a  knife 
red  wllh  blood  in  his  hand,  they  thought 
murder  had  been  committed  and  were  pre- 
paring to  seize  the  murderer  when  Zeny 
came,  who  enlightened  him  on  the  true  part 
played  by  the  Croat  in  this  affair. 

The  Sclavonian  brouglit  pure  and  cool  water 
in  his  large  beaver  hat,  which  he  had  folded 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn.  As  soon  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  Chrisna,  who  received 
his  attentions  with  a  sort  of  re])ugnance,  he 
said,  turning  to  the  Cattaran  soldier, — 

"  Jean,  you  serve  among  our  enemies,  so 
much  the  worse  for  you ;  and  you  know  the 
place  of  our  encampment,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us !    But  I  care  little.    If  your  Saxons 
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yj***^%,  %\  the  f'V^t  of  :he  m97R!a:n,  the  foiti '  During  this  debate  and  the  eontest 
*A  S*..  i'.hr.  «r;d  *.r.e  TnRltr,  w^t  hare  in  these  the  efaaiiit  the  Cattaran  loldier  ttood  then 
v^k\,  ':u  il,**^  cavern t,  «>:ber  redoobts,  more  penfire,  immorable,  as  if  Bwtliing  his  vagea. 
t//i''2  t'.in  t;.«;r%«  Besides,  vould  they  dare  '  "When  an  idea  gets  into  the  head  of  a 
a' *.;&', !c  js  ;n  th:%  brare  Vtrrilory  of  Moniene-  woman,  the  deril  nails  it  there,'*  said  Ztear^ 
fTTO  ?  yo'j  ar<t  then  frt^ ;  bot  in  leaving  yoa  half  growling,  half  smiling,  taming  towards 
}oiir  l>y«rty,  I  do  not  regard  myself  as  having  -  the  Croat;  ''berldefl,  perhaps  she  is  in  the 
yet  t:r,ytii*.td  my  d^A  towards  you,  Jean,  son  right;  madame  will  keep  the  chain,  comrade; 
of  Jfi^n  !  you  have  reminded  me  of  the  defile  bat  yon  shall  lose  nothing  by  it,  I  swear  it  by 
<ff  Si'iin.  and  I  shall  nerer  forcct  the  wrrice  ■  the  sword  of  St.  Peter,  mr  worthv  pa:ron;  I 
yoii  have  rendered  me  in  this  Valley  of  Ferns, '  am  awaiting  here,  momentarily,  the  return  of 
wh'rr';  you  have  yist  saved  the  life  of  my  Marko,  my  collector,  and  one  of  my  faithfid 
wif<;  *."*  men ;  remain  among  us  a  few  hours  longer, 

**  Your  wife?  Khe,  your  wife?**  exclaimed  and  at  least  two  brare  men  shall  not  separate 
the  Croat,  his  whole  body  trembling  with  without  having  broken  bread  together.  Will 
emotion.  lyou?" 

'*  Why  not,  comrade  ?  Do  you  then  think  !  Still  in  the  same  thoughtful  attitude,  th« 
we  live  here  like  Pagans?  By  the  great  Croat  cast  a  glance  downward,  and  encounter- 
]$o;:h !  ye»,  certainly,  nhe  is  Madame  Zeny  ing  that  of  Chrisna,  made  a  sign  of  accept- 
and  han  a  rijjht  to  wear  the  crown  of  reeds,  1  ance. 
as  (iueen  of  th"  Danulie.  Is  it  not  true  ?  " 
said  he,  addre.%Mrig  Chrinna. 

Th»'  latter  turned  awav  her  head. 

0 

"  Yo'j  f.ee  th'-n,  Jean,  I  owe  you  more  than 
yoti  thought  for,  j>erhaps ;  %o  you  shall  not 
leave  without  taking  with  you  a  token  of  my 
grafitude." 

He  th'*n  made  a  movement  to  take  from 
Chri«(na*s  neck  a  long  gold  chain  which  hung 
ther'*,  hut  Chrinna  holding  it  fast,  said, — 

**  You  gave  it  to  me  !  " 

"  (Jtidouhtedly  ;  hut  if  I  take  it  back,  it  is 
to  offfr  it  to  thJH  brave  soldier  who  saved  you 
from  the  tchimber.** 

"  You  gave  it  to  me ! "  rejieated  she  with- 
out h;t.titiggo  of  it. 

"  lU'  icxKonahle,  Madame  Zeny !" 

And  ►ofirniug  the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  if 
addrfKhing  a  jx'tulnnt  child,  he  continued, — 

**  liinten,  Nana;  he  good,  give  me  this 
chain,  and  I  will  replace  it  by  jewels,  by  a 
bonfpiet  of  precious  stones,  so  hondsome  that 
your  nindonnas  have  never  seen  the  like." 

"  N<i !  **  repeated  she,  obstinately  retain- 
h)g  the  trinket,  which  Zeny  was  attempting 
to  takr*  from  lier.  Then  she  added  in  an 
mull  rl(»ne, — 

•*  \V!)at  nmld  this  man  do  with  such  an 
nrti<h-  ?  would  it  not  bethought  he  had  stolen 
it?  In  orch'r  to  recognize  suitably  the  scr- 
viiTM  ill-  has  rendered  us  both,  give  him  gold, 
coined  j^old." 

**  Hut,  at  ])resent,  my  royal  cabinet  is 
empty,  as  \ou  know." 

"  Js  not  Marko  about  to  return  P  " 


At  the  same  instant,  an  honest  matronj 
withered,  bony,  with  copper-colored  skrn,TaIcon 
eye,  and  eagle  nose,  wearing  a  beguin  of  green 
velvet  tied  over  her  ears,  a  cloth  petticoat  bor- 
dered with  tinsel,  and  boots  furred  in  th« 
Hungarian  manner,  came  to  rejoin  the  Mon- 
tenegrine  and  to  resume  her  office  of  attend- 
ant. This  was  the  ii-ife  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  band,  called  Dumboosk. 

At  her  approach,  Chrisna  rose,  and  still 
sufiering,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  cameriste, 
after  having  addressed  a  majestic  gesture  to 
those  around  her,  without  seeming  to  distin- 
guish Zagrab  from  the  rest,  she  regained 
with  slow  steps  the  spot  which  served  as  her 
retreat  amid  these  wild  mountains. 


14 


CHAPTER  n. — TIIE  PALACE  OP  THE  QUEEN. 

As  a  botanical  traveller,  I  have  scaled,  with 
my  tin  box  on  my  shoulders,  those  terrific  and 
dark  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  first 
scenes  of  our  drama  transpired,  and  I  am 
seized  with  a  desire  to  describe  here  botanically, 
a  little  singular  valley,  striking  at  the  first 
glance,  though  nothing  in  it  arrests  the  eye ; 
gay,  laughing,  though  entirely  barren,  and 
which  opens  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  superior 
declivities  of  Montenegro. 

Meanwhile,  its  sterility  is  not  entire  nudity 
if  no  tree  arises  from  the  ground  to  cast  there 
its  flickering  shadow ;  if  not  a  flower  sways 
on  its  stem,  like  a  graceful  censer  reody  to 
salute  with  a  welcome  the  first  visitor ;  if  a 
girdle  of  rocks,  black,  angular,  or  rounded, 
distorted  in  a  thousand  grotesque  forms,  alone 
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crowns  the  heights,  like  old  dismantled 
battlements,  or  rather  a  circle  of  sphinxes,  of 
hippogrifi^,  of  stone  monsters,  mysterious 
guardians  of  this  enclosure, — at  least  in  its 
central  part,  the  crater  of  an  ancient  Tolcano, 
hollowed  out  like  a  vast  bowl  of  lava,  mosses, 
lichens,  heaths  of  every  form  and  color,  over- 
spread ;  bestud  and  variegate  a  considerable 
space. 

There  seem  to  have  met  all  the  lowest 
orders  of  creation,  all  the  vegetable  parias, 
the  entire  world  of  cryptogamia. 

There,  gelatinous  tremellas  orcTiillas  of 
varechian  form,  fringed  pateUarias^  imbrica- 
rias  with  broad  rosettes,  confounding  their 
metallic  stars,  thrusting  their  foliaceous  fin- 
gers through  the  disordered  masses  of  black 
grymmia,  reddish  tortulcct  coriaceous  polyt- 
rics,  silky  leskea,  and  a  thousand  other  mem- 
bers of  this  great  family  of  mosses,  interlace* 
mingle,  and  are  interwoven,  to  conceal  from 
\be  profane  eye  the  stony  tufa,  the  arid  bosom 
of  this  niggardly  soil,  which  for  them  alone  is 
not  a  stei^mother. 

When  the  summer  suns  have  withered  these 
parasite  races  and  petrified  their  stems,  a 
uniform,  dull  tint,  of  a  brownish  fawn-colon 
confounds  all  these  ri^id,stifl^ened,  crisp  tril)es> 
and  gives  to  the  little  valley  an  air  of  desola- 
tion. 

It  would  seem  as  if  death  had  struck  them 
all  at  once.  There,  the  foot  of  the  traveller 
makes  a  crackling  sound  as  it  buries  itself  in 
this  waddinj;,  this  vegetable  wool ;  there,  the 
wild  goat,  venturing  into  this  circumscribed 
desert,  ))auRes,  astonished  at  the  aspect  of 
tliis  immovable  nature,  where  not  a  blade  of 
grass  waves,  not  an  insect  hums,  and,  after 
having  for  a  moment  with  an  unquiet  air, 
listened  amid  the  silence  which  surrounds  him, 
suddenly  flies,  seized  with  terror,  as  he  hears 
the  soil  crackle  and  creak  beneath  his  foot- 
steps. 

But  when  the  season  of  rains  arrives  with  its 
trimestrisil  deluges;  when  the  little  stream 
which,  almost  unperceived,  trickles  from  the 
heights,  swollen  by  a  distant  storm,  overflows 
its  banks,  or  even  when  the  mists,  descending 
from  Mount  Vermoz  or  Mount  CudIo,  remain 
for  some  time  suspended  over  the  ])oor,  half- 
dead  ])l.'Mits,  the  great  day  of  resurrection  sud- 
denly dauii<*  for  them. 

To  a  curious  observer,  to  one  of  those 
fervent  admirers  of  nature  who  is  insensible  to 
none  of  her  pictures,  is  it  Dot,  tell  me,  a  won- 


derful spectacle,  to  see  them  arise,  unfold,  and 
display  themselves,  as  if  to  stretch  out  their 
arms  on  awakening  from  a  lethargic  sleep? 
Immediately,  tremellas  lichens,  mosses,  hep- 
aticse,  resume  the  lively  colors  of  their  youth 
and  renew  their  spring  toilet. 

These  elevate  their  bifurcated  stems,  stake 
their  plumes  of  every  hue,  their  tangled  tufts; 
those  display  once  more  in  the  sunshine  their 
yellow,  reddish,  emerald  scales,  unroll  their 
cree])ing  tendrils,  their  ribbons  of  green  satin, 
their  threads  of  silk  and  purple,  and  all,  seen 
as  a  whole,  soon  ])resent  to  the  eye  only  a 
thick,  sumptuous,  and  variegated  carpet,  over 
which,  here  and  there,  by  a  happy  contrast, 
the  vermicular  cloedonia  throws  its  clusters  of 
white  coral. 

Such  was  the  spectacle  which  at  this  mo- 
ment met  the  eye  of  Chrisna ;  for  in  this  little 
valley  called  the  Vai!»y  of  Mosses,  and  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  covered  gorge  with  that 
of  Ferns,  which  we  have  just  left,  was  situated 
the  rocky  palace  of  the  Queen  of  the  Danube, 
that  is  to  say  the  grotto  which  served  as  an 
asylum  to  Chrisna. 

Not  far  from  the  little  stream  which  fell 
from  the  heights,  a  square  cavity  o])ening 
between  rugged  rocks,  and  which  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  seemed  to  have 
been  decorated  much  more  by  nature  than  by 
art.  Thanks  to  the  trickling  of  hidden  springs^ 
a  brilliant  layer  of  stalactites,  like  stucco, 
clothed  the  up])er  walls.  Mouldings,  rosaces, 
arabesques  in  relief,  were  not  wanting  to  this 
ceiling  wrought  by  a  master  hand. 

Between  this  ceiling  of  stalactites  and  a 
sandy  floor  with  granite  foundation,  here  and 
there  flakes  of  mica  and  fragments  of  silex 
threw  their  metallic  rays  amid  the  twilight  of 
the  grotto,  and  completed  this  picturesque 
tapestry  better  adapted,  ])erhaps,  to  charm  the 
eyes  of  a  geologist  than  those  of  a  young 
woman. 

As  for  the  furniture,  a  mat  of  reeds  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  list,  some  boxes,  a  little  glass 
placed  at  the  entrance,  in  the  daylight,  a  table 
and  a  sent  hewn  with  the  hatchet;  on  the 
table  some  wooden  dishes  varnished  and  gilt 
in  the  Itussian  manner  and  a  basket  of  finely 
woven  rushes  containing  silken  stuffs  embroid- 
ered with  tinsel  and  spangles ;  at  the  head  of 
the  mat  which  served  as  a  couch,  a  little 
reliquar}'  and  a  blessed  branch :  these  con- 
stituted all  the  movables  of  this  rustic  lx)udoir. 
Some  vines  of  morella  tod  ivy  taj^estried  the 
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entance,  and  composed  by  the  mingling  of 
their  shnded  verdure  and  pendant  berries, 
these  black,  those  scarlet,  a  graceful  porch. 

The  queen  of  this  palace,  the  nymph  of 
this  grotto,  or  rather,  the  inhabitant  of  this 
prison,  Chrisna,  was  nineteen.  Of  a  stature 
above  the  middle  size,  beautiful  in  form  as 
well  as  feature,  she  wore  a  thoughtful  brow ; 
m  her  large,  black,  velvety  e)*es,  which  seemed 
more  brilliant  still  contrasted  with  her  fine 
and  delicate  skin,  lightly  embrowned  by  the 
air  and  the  sun,  shone  by  turns  two  opposite 
gleams,  the  one  expressing  the  profound  sen- 
sibility of  her  heart,  the  other,  the  ready  ex- 
altation of  her  mind. 

Of  obscure  family,  brought  up  far  from 
cities,  amid  rude  mountaineers,  though  her  tal- 
ents were  limited  to  divers  works  of  the  nee- 
dle in  which  she  excelled,  there  was  in  her 
something  of  reserve,  of  dignity,  which  to 
those  who  did  not  know  the  pride  of  mien  of 
her  humblest  countrywomen,  would  seem  to 
have  betokened  a  noble  virgin. 

Born  in  Montenegro,  she  had  left  it  to  join, 
in  another  mountainous  country,  her  only  re- 
maining relative.  At  a  later  period,  nhc  had 
accompanied  this  relative,  to  a  Hungarian 
camp.  There  she  had  voluntarily  acce])led 
the  ring  of  Zagrab,  her  bold  and  fearless 
lover,  exchanging  for  his  love  only  a  sisterly 
friendsln'p.  Tliere  also,  for  the  first  time,  she 
had  heard  of  Z^uiy. 

Zcny  was  then  ut  the  head  of  a  little  army 
which  was  struggling,  sometimes  even  suc- 
cessfully, against  the  troops  of  the  emperor. 
He  hud  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Danube;  neverlliciess,  in  the  eyes  of  his  ad- 
versaries, the  king  of  the  ])anube  was  only  a 
bandit  chief.  But  Chrisna  remembered  that 
the  greatest  heroes  of  her  country,  those  who 
had  by  turns  freed  Montenegro  from  the 
yoke  of  Venice,  of  Austria,  and  of  Turkey, 
had   received   from  their   enemies   onlv  this 

w 

title.  Who  could  assure  her  that  the  brigand 
Zeny  was  not  also  a  hero  ? 

At  this  ])eriod,  the  Albanians  had  arisen  at 
the  call  of  All  of  Tebclen  ;  the  Greeks  had  al- 
ready ridill<'d  with  their  balls  the  rcdfla^^of  Lsl- 
amism  ;  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Theodore 
Vladimirefico,  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachi- 
ons  had  just  driven  from  the  principalities  the 
Fanariotes,  their  eternal  enemies ;  Naples  was 
roaring  like  her  volcano ;  Spain  and  l*ortugal 
were  on  fire;  the  disturbances  m  Poland  were 
communicating  painful  shocki  to  the  whole 
16 


Sclavonian  country ;  the  liberals  of  France^ 
the  carbonari  of  Italy,  the  free-masons  of  Ger* 
man}',  seemed  to  be  agitating  at  this  word  — 
liberty !  All  these  sounds  of  independence, 
blending  in  the  air,  had  left  but  a  confused 
hum  in  the  ears  of  Chrisna.  Why  should  the 
cause  represented  by  Zeny  be  less  sacred  to 
her  than  any  other  ?  He  also,  talked  of  lib* 
erty,  of  independence,  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Slavic  nationality !  She  believed  in  him; 
her  ardent  imagination,  until  then  repressed, 
became  exalted  ;  it>  was  a  fever,  a  delirium. 
A  daughter  of  Montenegro,  did  she  not  also 
belong  to  that  great  family  of  Slaves,  of  whom 
Zeny  was  al)out  to  become  the  deliverer  ? 

Around  her,  the  soldiers  of  the  camp  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  bandit  onlv  amid  threats 
and  imprecations ;  this  name  was  the  cry  of 
the  pandours  when  they  loaded  their  arms; 
the  balls  seemed  to  murmur  it  as  they  glided 
into  the  bores  of  the  carbines ;  the  sabres 
hissed  it  as  they  were  sharpened  upon  the 
stone ;  and  against  the  hatred  of  all,  she 
gave  this  name  a  right  of  refuge  in  her  heart 
\  She  would  see  in  him  who  bore  it,  only  an 
:  exile,  a  glorious  revolter,  impatient  to  deliver 
:  his  country  from  the  disgraceful  yoke  of  Au^ 
tria. 

Among  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  among 
the  soldiers  of  the  Banat,  all  vied  in  keeping 
j  at  b.-iv  this  unchained  lien,  and  Chrisna  fell 
herse^  seized  with  an  ineffable  pity  for  this 
poor  hunted  animal,  pursued  by  an  implacable 
pack. 

Pity !  This  word  summed  up  all  the  past 
of  Chrisna  ;  perhaps  her  entire  life. 

The  sentiment  which  actuated  her  was 
rather,  as  with  so  many  women,  the  ungov^ 
eruable  desire  of  pleasing,  not  that  of  com- 
manding :  this  secret  motive,  which,  under 
the  ap])enrance  of  a  beneficent  genius,  par> 
took  of  the  demon  as  well  as  the  angel,  for  it 
was  to  be  the  cause  of  her  errors  and  her 
faults,  was  ])ity.  If  she  was  at  first  seized 
with  so  lively  an  interest  in  Ziigrab  as  to  con- 
sent to  become  his  betro'hed,  it  was  because 
she  had  known  him  to  be  oj)jUTssed,  misera- 
ble, unjustly  excluded  from  j)alernal  love; 
she  had  not  loved,  but  tnkcn  ])ity  on  him, 
'  that  was  all.  V,  afterward,  the  name  of  Pierre 
I  Zeny  sufiiced  to  exalt  her  ininginalion  and 
;  make  her  forget  her  engagement  with  Za- 
j  grab,  it  was  again  pily  which  extended  for 
I  her  tlie  snare,  from  which  she  was  destined  to 
escape,  only  crushed  and  des]>airing. 
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She,  a  young  girl,  hitherto  pure  and  re- 
Berved,  had  hastily  broken  away  from  the 
guardianship  of  her  relatfve;  she  had,  by 
night,  deserted  the  village,  the  camp,  where 
she  was  beloved  and  honored,  to  go,  with  her 
inspired  impulse  and  mountaineer's  confi- 
dence, alone,  without  a  guide,  through  a  long 
and  arduous  route  to  join  the  bandit,  and  say 
t«)  him  :  "  I  love  you  because  they  hate  you ; 
you  are  beautiful  in  my  eyes  for  you  are  pro- 
8cril)ed;  your  cause  is  holy  and  just,  for  it  is 
that  of  the  weakest,  and  I  bring  you  succor, 
reinforcement,  protection,  a  safe  guard,  my 
love ! " 

Ncverthelesp,  once  in  the  presence  of  Pierre 
Zeny,  this  word  did  not  escape  her  lips. 

The  King  of  the  Danube,  though  of  tall 
and  noble  form,  of  regular  and  well  defined 
features,  had  on  his  countenance  something 
rude  and  vulgar  which  repressed  the  adven- 
turous impulses  of  the  young  girl. 

She  was  troubled  and  could  only  murmur 
in  an  undertone  some  confused  words  of  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  Slaves,  as  well  as 
to  the  person  of  their  chief. 


eyes,  made  a  gesture  with  her  head,  and  the 
Sclavonian  changed  his  tactics,  and  mode  of 
action  ;  from  a  wolf  he  became  a  lamb.  Ilia 
soft  woHs  succeeded  no  better  than  his  soldier 
roughness. 

"  Why  then,**  exclaimed  he,  "  did  you  come 
to  the  camp  of  Zeny  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  seek  a  hero,  and  not  a  coward ! " 
replied  she. 

The  next  day  he  attem])ted  to  become  a 
hero  again  in  the  eyes  of  Chrisna.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  young  girl,  aided  by  her  beauty, 
had  inspired  in  him  a  violent  passion.  One 
idea  pleased  him ;  he  would  subdue  this  fero- 
cious virtue  and  at  the  same  time  avenge  him- 
self. It  was  one  of  the  ])eculiarities  of  his 
proud  temperament,  that  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  some  hatred  mingled  with  Iiis  love. 
The  empire  exercised  over  him  by  a  woman, 
he  revolted  at  though  it  charmed  him. 

He  appeared  in  her  presence  no  more  ex- 
cept armed  at  all  points,  in  his  costume  of 
liberator  and  beneath  bis  mask  of  a  man  with 
great  ideas.  She  saw  him  parade  at  the  head 
of  his  soldiers ;   she   was   a  witness   of  the 


Then,  ])ei-ceiving  around  her  a  circle  of '  severe  discipline  which  he  maintained  among 
strange  faces,  whose  inquisitive  glances  boldly  i  them.  One  evening,  on  his  return  from  an 
sought  to  scan  her  features  beneath  her  hood, '  excursion  in  which  he  had  routed  some  militia 


she  was  seized  with  fear;  she  would  have  re- 
tired ;  it  was  too  late. 


of  the  country,  he  came  in  search  of  her ;  he 
talked  to  her  of  his  projects,  of  his  hopes. 


Z6ny  knew  too  well  the  usages  of  nations   which  he  exaggerated.     Every  day  deserters 
to  allow  to  depart  thus  his  beautiful  visitor,   from  the  enemy's  camp  were  coming  in  crowds 


his  new  allv. 

Affecting  an  almost  chivalric  gallantry,  he 


to  swell  his  band ;  two  thousand  mountaineers, 
Sclavonians  or  Croats  were  on  their  wav  to 


detained  her  to  give  her  a  fete  in  which  his  join  him  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Albanian  and 
best  cavaliers  should  execute  a  species  of  fan-  Greek  insurrections  had  just  united  with  him; 
tasia  in  the  Arab  manner.     After  which,  night '  very  soon,  in  his  opinion,  the  Sclavic  pop- 


approaching,  and  ihe  roads  beitifj  unsafe^  he 
said,  he  forcibly  imposed  his  hospitality  upon 
her. 

The  King  of  the  Danube  then  occupied  in 
the  Ijanat  of  Warasdin,  a  town  from  which 


ulation  would  rise  as  a  single  man. 

At  the  end  of  this  preamble,  his  love  was 
again  declared,  but  in  terms  far  other  than  at 
first.  In  the  midst  of  the  oppressive  cares  of 
a  soldier's  life,  he  needed  a  friend,  a  compan- 


he  had  driven  the  inhabitants.  Chrisna  was  ;  ion,  a  counsellor,  who  should  sustain  him  in 
lodged  in  the  finest  room  of  the  best  house  in  !  his  enterprises  and  console  him  in  his  reverses, 
the  place,  with  a  sentinel  at  her  door  to  do  '■  This  woman,  he  wished  to  associate  with  his 
her  honor.  ,  perils  and  his  glory,  by  giving  her  his  name. 

In  the  middle  of  the  niglit,  the  door  opened  I      Chrisna  had  repulsed  the  lover,  but  she  ac- 
noiselessly,  and  Zeny  secretly  introduced  him- '  ceptcd  the  husband. 

self  into  Chrisna's  apartment.  But  he  found  She  accepted  him,  not  with  that  enthusiasm 
her  awake  and  up.  she  had  felt  when  her  excited  imagination  had 

Assuming  with  her  the  tone  of  a  soldier,   made  her  see  in  Zeny  a  hero,  but  she  still 
and  affecting  to  believe, perhaps  really  believ-   believed  in  the  sanctity  of  his  mission;  she 


ing,  that  she  had  been  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives,  he  essayed  to  treat  her  as  an  adven- 
turess.   Chrisna  fixed  on  him  her  large  black 

CHRISNA.  2 


espoused  the  cause  rather  than  the  man. 

Besides,  what  course  remained  for  her  to 
pursue  ?    Hod  the  not,  Toluotarily  and  for- 
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ever,  separated  herself  from  her  own  people  ? 
Had  she  not,  by  her  imprudent  step,  ])Iaced 
herself  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Sclavonian  ? 

Meanwhile,  she  reserved  to  herself  tfie  right 
of  dictating  conditions,  which  were  accepted. 
A  Roman  Catholic  priest  whom  she  designated, 
whom  she  knew,  won  by  gold  or  perhaps 
taken  by  force,  came  to  bless  this  marriage, 
which  was  celebrated  publicly  in  the  little 
chapel  of  tlie  town  then  occupied  by  the 
Slaves. 

Six  months    passed    away   during   which 


with  entire  devotion,  the  good  as  well  as  evil 
fortunes   of   the   band.     Sometimes,  in   the 


their  own  hands,  influenced  as  they  were  by 
this  idea,  that  the  man  who  subsists  on  food 
exchanged  for  money  illy  acquired,  will  see, 
at  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  the  angel  of 
awakening  armed  with  a  golden  scalpel,  piti- 
lessly cut  from  his  limbs  every  part  of  the 
flesh  produced  by  this  guilty  aliment,  and 
send  him,  thus  mutilated,  before  the  throne 
of  God. 

Had  this  belief,  born  in  the  Orient,  been 
propagated  through  Macedonia  and  Albania 
to  Montenegro  ?    Was  it  through  religious 


Chrisn a.  sustained  by  the  idea  of  duty,  shared   scruples  that  Chrisna  imposed  upon  herself 


these  privations  and  this  labor  ?     \Vc  do  not 
think  so.     In  her  honest  mountaineer  instincts 


midst  of  perils,  Z^ny  had  suddenly  perceived  she  had  marked  out  to  herself  the  limit  where 
her  at  his  side,  without  much  surprise ;  for  he  the  rights  of  war  ended,  and  she  refused  to 
knew  the  courage  of  the  women  of  Montene-   live  by  theft. 

gro.  In  spite  of  himself  he  felt  his  interest  A  striking  circumstance  had  recently  oc- 
in  her  increase.  This  alarmed  his  pride,  currcd  to  strengthen  her  resolution,' and  im- 
ashamed  as  he  was  to  submit  to  any  yoke ;  so  plant  in  her  excited  mind  the  germ  of  fu 
his  paroxysms  of  tenderness  often  man^ested   other  ideas. 

themselves  amid  irony  and  anger.     Chrisna's  

pride  was  wounded,  but  her  heart  did  not  chapter  III. — A  misoNEU. 

bleed.     In  this  heart,  there  was  no  longer  any       q^^^  evening    as    Chrisna  was    reposing, 

love  for  him.  dressed,  on  her  couch  of  reeds  and  list,  several 

The  time  of  reverses  came.     Chrisna  had   ^^ots  were  heard,  multiplied  by  the  echoes  of 
played  as  nobly  as  possible  the  part  which  she   ^i^e  caverns  and  the  rocks, 
had  imposed  upon  herself.    She  still  sought       «^vhat  is  that,  Margatt?  "  said  she  to  her 
to   remain  blind   as   to   the  cause   she  had   cameriste,  lying  not  far  from  her. 
espoused  and  the  man  whose  companion  she       «.  ']^i,e  ^ong  of  the  nightingale,  perhaps," 
had  become ;  but  the  frock  of  the  bandit  had   replied  Margatt,  still  half  asleep, 
already  ni)])eared  beneath  the  mantle  of  the       «  cm  j  ij^ard  the  sound  of  carbines,  I  tell 
Slave.     Unable  longer  to  levy  contributions   you.'* 

on  cities  and  villages,  if  Zenyhad  not  yet  con-  «Then  it  is  a  quarrel,**  muttered  the  old 
descended  to  rob  single  travellers  on  the  road,  woman,  tranquilly  resuming  her  first  attitude ; 
at  least  he  allowed  it  to  be  done.  ..  jet  Uiem  alone.    Let  them  kill  and  eat  each 

From  this  moment,  Chrisna  had  ceased  to  other,  if  they  please;  that  is  their  concern." 
take  her  food  with  him,  and  even  refused  to       «  jf  j^  should  be  an  attack  of  the  Catterans  !* 
be  maintained  at  his  expense.     In  order  to   pursued  Chrisna,  already  up. 
provide  for  herown  subsistence,  resuming  her       And,  without  listening  to  Margatt,   who 
embroiderer's  needle  as  in  the  days  of  her  while  following  her,  insisted  that  she  had  been 
early  youth,  she  did  not  blush  to  fashion  caps,   only  dreaming,  she  hastily  crossed  the  little 
aprons,  sashes,  for  young  girls,  ornamented   valley  of  flosses  and  entered  that  of  Ferns. 
with  rich  trimmings  of  silk   and  spangles,       aU  there  was  calm ;  but  very  soon,  on  her 
which  her  old  cameriste  sold  in  the  neighbor-  rigin,  i,,  the  direction  of  Bosnia  and  Kerse- 
ing   towns  when  opportunity  offered.     Now   govina,  was  heard  a  confused  murmur, 
that  the  remnant  of  the  Sclavic  army  had  taken       Excited,  the  one  bv  an  irresistible  curiosity, 
refuge  i.i   the  Valley  of  Ferns,  a  trusty  man,    the  other  by  her  sinister  apprehensions,  which 
one  of  the  purveyors  of  the  band,  took  them   revived  again   stronger  than  ever,  the  two 
to  Verba,  to  Cettigne,  and  even  to  Cattaro.    ^omen  scaled,  with   each  other's  assistance, 
We  have  seen  the  sovereigns  of  India  or  of  one  of  the  hills  opposite  to  them.    From 
Persia,  the  i)acha8  of  Turkey,  defraying  their  thence,  if  the  sun  had  come  to  their  aid,  they 
scanty  expenses  of  the  kitchen  only  by  some  might  have  reached  with  their  eyes,  through 
small  articles  of  basket-work,  fabricated  by  the  escarpment  of  the  xsocks,  even  beyond  the 
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limits  of  Montenegro,  to  a  road  practicable 
for  carriojjeR,  which,  along  the  forests  of 
Herzej^ovinn,  led  to  Cattaro.  Meanwhile,  the 
profound  obscurity  in  which  these  low^  slopes 
were  ]}lunged,  was  dispelled  a  little  by  the 
smoky  glenms  cast  by  lighted  pine-branches, 
waved  by  a  species  of  phantoms  assembled 
on  the  road. 

Chri«na  did  not  believe  in  phantoms. 

•*  Margatt,"  asked  she  of  her  companion  in  a 
low  tone, "  do  you  tliink  those  cries  which  have 
just  reached  us,  those  shots  which  distinctly 
resounded  in  the  grotto,  could  have  proceeded 
from  that  spot  so  distant  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  What  are  those  two  motionless  shadows, 
lying  across  the  road  ?  " 

**  Corpses !  "  murmured  the  old  woman. 

"  But  who  are  those  men  assembled  there, 
as  for  a  murder?" 

"  Ours,"  replied  Margatt  drily,  with  the 
same  brevitv. 

"  Just  God !  Is  it  thus  they  requite  the 
hospitality  of  my  brave  countrymen  ?  Ah  • 
if  Zeny  knew !  " 

"He  knows,  perhaps." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Margatt!"  said  the 
young  woman,  interrupting  her.  "  No  !  he 
is  not  yet  so  far  degraded." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "replied  the  old  woman 
mockingly  and  turning  towards  her  her  green- 
ish eyes.  "  I  affirm  nothing,  and  you  will  do 
well  to  suspect  nothing,  ma  mignonne ;  one 
should  always,  if  possible,  have  a  good  opinion 
of  one's  husband." 

And  she  dwelt  on  this  last  word  with  a  cer- 
tain malicious  affectation  to  which  Chrisna 
])aid  no  heed,  lost  as  she  was  in  her  dark 
thoughts. 

"  At  all  events,"  resumed  Margatt,  "if  your 
husband  is  not  there,  mine  is,  certainly,  for  I 
recognize  him  by  his  tali  stature ;  do  you  not 
see  liini  also,  ma  mignonne?  The  others 
only  reach  to  his  shoulder.  This  stature  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes.  I  was 
flaitered  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  more 
than  six  feet  high ! — and  still  young.  He 
migiit  grow.  He,  on  his  part,  married  me, 
wou!(l  \ou  believe  it?  only  because  I  had 
amassed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  Austrian 
iloiiiis  in  the  service  of  the  Count  Zapolsky, 
and  this  infamous  Dumbrosk  devoured  it  all 
the  first  day ;  he  saw  in  marriage  only  a  wed- 
ding repast.  This  wedding  has  left  its  trace 
in  Hungary,  where  I  then  lired.    People  still 


talk  of  a  repast  a  la  Dumbrosk.  Imagine, 
my  dear  child,  that  there  had  been  traced, 
around  a  large  field,  a  deep  furrow  with  the 
plough.  The  guests,  to*  the  number  of  more 
than  three  hundred,  all  the  low  fellows  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  their  feet  in  the  furrow, 
were  seated  on  one  of  its  edges,  holding  their 
plates  and  bottles  on  the  other.  What  they 
eat  and  drank  would  have  sufficed  to  feed  a 
thousatid  ;  and  it  was  my  dowry  they  were 
swallowing.  The  most  gluttonous  of  all  was 
the  bridegroom.  He  remained  fourteen  hours 
at  table  without  interruption.  It  was  daylight 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  nuptial  chamber, 
dead-drunk.  When  he  awoke,  he  beat  me  so 
that  I  kept  my  bed  for  more  than  three  weeks. 
Since  that  we  have  lived  like  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  he  still  beats  me  sometimes,  but  not  so 
badly.  Well,  I  love  him,  this  monster,  be- 
cause of  his  stature,  and  I  have  followed  him 
everywhere,  even  when  he  came  to  enroll 
himself  in  the  band  of  the  Sclavonian.  Now 
he  beats  me  no  longer ;  but  he  does  not  speak 
to  me,  he  does  not  look  at  me.  What  say 
you  to  that,  my  darling  ?  I  ask  you  if  you 
call  that  a  good  husband  ?  " 

All  these  conjugal  complaints  were  lost  on 
Chrisna,  who,  seated  on  a  stone,  with  her 
head- buried  in  her  hands,  remained  absorbed 
in  her  reflections.  She  was  aroused  from 
them  by  new  rumors  ascending  from  below 
and  becoming  more  distinct.  Then  the 
two  women,  advancing  towards  one  of  the 
crests  of  the  hill,  looked ;  the  torches  had 
changed  their  places  :  they  moved  in  parallel 
lines,  and  tall  shadows  began  to  run  along  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  hill,  one  of  the  summits 
of  which  they  occupied. 

"  Was  I  wrong  ?  "  exclaimed  Margatt  with 
an  air  of  triumph ;   "  these  are  indeed   our 


men 


f »» 


"  Hush  ! "  said  Chrisna  suddenly  drawing 
back. 

Amid  the  murmurs  from  below  which  were 
approaching,  she  could  now  distinctly  recog- 
nize the  voice  of  Dumbrosk,  of  Marko,  and 
that  of  some  other  leaders.  The  light  of  the 
torches  illuminated  to  its  summit,  the  very 
hill  on  which  the  two  women  stood.  They 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground. 

Very  soon,  beneath  them,  there  emerged 
through  a  large  gap  in  the  mountains  the 
detachment  of  Slaves  who  were  returning 
from  the  expedition.  By  the  last  gleams  of 
the  torches  which  they  were  extinguishing! 
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Chrisna  could  see,  in  their  midst,  a  man  bound, 
covered  with  mud,  his  garments  and  hair  in 
disorder.  With  indolent  step  and  gun  thrown 
over  his  broad  shoulders,  a  chief  closed  the 
inarch  of  the  sinister  cortege :  it  was  Pierre 
Zeny  the  king  of  the  Danube,  her  husband ! 

"Horror!"  exclaimed  she. 

The  sinister  cortege  passed;  her  heart 
swollen  with  bitterness,  Chrisna  half  rose;  she 
remained  on  her  knees,  and,  after  having  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  with  a  feverish  glance 
this  confused  mass  of  men  which  was  about  to 
lose  itself  beneath  the  dense  shade  of  the  trees 
and  rocks,  she  crossed  her  hands  fervently, 
turned  towards  hcnvcn  her  large  eyes  rendered 
still  larger  by  exaltation,  and  addressing  the 
virgin,  said : 

"  Spouse  of  God,  the  bandit's  wife  makes 
here  this  vow :  this  man  whom  they  have  un- 
justly made  their  prey,  this  man, — whoever 
he  may  be,  I  will  save,  should  it  cost  me  my 
life.    I  will  save  him,  I  swear  it  to  thee !  " 

The  next  day  about  noon,  Pierre  Z^ny 
appeared  in  the  little  valley  of  Mosses  and 
visited  the  grotto  of  rock.  He  found  there 
the  Montenegrine  extended  on  her  mat  and 
sleeping  or  feigning  to  sleep. 

"  Is  she  sick.  Has  she  been  kept  awake  ? 
Did  anything  disturb  her  repose  last  night  ?  " 
asked  he  of  Margatt  with  an  almost  threaten- 
ing air. 

Re-assured  by  the  reply  of  the  latter,  he 
contemplated  for  an  instant,  in  her  graceful 
posture,  this  beautiful  young  woman  whose 
aleep  seemed  to  be  visited  by  pleasant  dreams ; 
at  least  thus  he  interpreted  the  contraction  of 
her  lip,  the  vibration  of  her  long  black  eye- 
lashes, and  those  changing  hues,  by  turns 
coloring  her  neck  and  temples,  the  flow  and 
re-action  of  emotions  rising  from  the  heart  to 
the  brain. 

"  Sleep  on,  miiidika,'"*  said  he,  l>orrowing 
from  the  Sclavonic  language  one  of  its  softest 
words ;  **  and  if  thou  art  still  dreaming  of 
being  queen  of  the  Danube,  here  is  something 
to  please  thy  vanity ;  thou  shalt  awake  with  a 
diadem  on  thy  brow." 

Taking  then  from  his  girdle  a  long  chain 
of  gold,  he  twined  it  around  the  tresses  of  the 
slumberer,  and  withdrew,  after  having  ex- 
changed a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  with  Mar- 
gatt. 

Scarcely  had  he  left,  when  Chrisna,  raising 
herself  on  her  couch,  put  her  hand  to  her  hair, 

*  Mitidika,  little  one. 
20 


and,  with  a  gesture  of  anger  and  scorn,  threv 
far  from  her  the  rich  present  of  the  Sclavonian.^ 
Margatt  quickly  picked  it  up. 

"Why  throw  it  away?"  said  she.  "It 
may  be  of  great  assistance  in  case  of  neces- 
sity ;  who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  This 
trinket  is  really  yours,  for  the  master  charged 
me  to  te!l  you  that  he  bought  it  of  a  broker 
of  Cattaran  expressly  for  you." 

"  He  did  not  buy  it,  he  stole  it ! "  exclaimed 
Chrisna,  "  meanly  stole  it  from  the  stranger 
whom  they  seized  last  night." 

*'  I  think  so  too,  little  one  ;  but,  if  our  hus- 
bands did  the  deed,  the  fault  is  theirs  ;  as  for 
us,  it  will  not  cost  us  one  hour  of  purgntor)'. 
Are  they  not  our  husbands  ?  We  accept  from 
them  what  they  give  us — we  must  submit. 
Until  now,  my  part  in  this  respect  has  been 
easily  played,  for  my  husband  has  never  offered 
me  any  thing,  and  has  despoiled  me  of  all,  the 
brigand ! " 

As  she  spoke,  the  honest  attendant,  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  was  weigh- 
ing the  chain  in  her  hand,  uncoiling  it,  ex- 
amining it  and  letting  it  shine  in  the  sun,  as 
if  to  feast  upon  it  her  eager  glances.  Sud- 
denly she  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

One  of  the  rings  larger  than  the  rest, 
bore,  engraved  in  intaglio,  the  escutcheon  of 
Hungary,  and  the  figure  of  a  capuchin  monk 
on  a  field  of  sable. 

In  this  seal,  in  this  armorial  engraving, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  chain,  Margatt 
recognized  the  arms  of  her  former  master, 
Frederick  Zapolsky,  Count  of  CKdenburg. 
But  Count  Frederick  had  died  making  war 
against  the  French.  Then  this  man  whom 
the  Slaves  captured  the  ])receding  night,  can 
be  only  old  Zapolsky,  the  elder  brother  of 
Count  Frederick,  or  the  son  of  the  latter, 
little  George,  the  child  whom  she  has  more 
than  once  held  on  her  knee  in  the  old  chateau 
of  QSdenburg. 

While  the  ancient  servant  of  the  Zapolskys, 
thus  aimstrophizing  herself,  sought  to  divine 
which  of  the  members  of  this  illustrious  family 
had  become  the  prisoner  of  the  Sclavonian 
on  that  night  of  murder  and  rapine,  Ciirisna 
approached  her,  and  seeing  the  chain,  passed 
it  hastily  around  her  neck,  exclaiming: 

"This  chain  of  gold,  the  fruit  of  tht-ft,  I  will 
wear,  I  will  keep,  but  as  a  despot,  and  only 
until  I  can  restore  it  to  its  lawful  possessor. 
Henceforth,  I  will  have  it  constantlv  before 
my  eyes ;  it  will  remind  me  of  the  fulfilment 
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of  the  duty  I  have  imposed  upon  myself,  if  I 
^uld  ever  forget  it ! " 

From  that  day,  become  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
capricious,  taciturn,  irritable,  Chrisna  avoided 
the  ap])roach  of  the  Slaves,  even  of  their  chief, 
to  repair  to  the  most  secluded  spots,  and  there 
abandon  herself  freely  to  her  reveries. 

Sometimes,  at  evening,  a  shade  was  seen 
to  glide  among  the  birch  woods  or  along  the 
ravine ;  it  was  she.  When  the  sun  pursued 
his  course,  she  seated  herself  beside  the 
basket  which  contained  her  embroidery,  on 
some  culminating  point  of  the  hills  which  un- 
dulated around  the  Valley  of  Ferns;  and 
there,  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  and  her 
face  veiled  by  her  hand,  passed  whole  hours 
in  a  sort  of  immobility. 

Through  her  half-open  fingers,  her  atten- 
tive eye  then  watched  all  the  movements  go- 
ing on  in  the  valley,  the  direction  taken  by 
the  chiefs,  and  the  places  where  they  stationed 
the  sentinels. 

In  the  Sclavonian  camp  they  knew  not  to 
what  to  attribute  the  sudden  change  in  the 
character  and  habits  of  Chrisna. 

Some  thought  her  becoming  deranged ; 
others,  that  fatal  presentiments  possessed  her, 
and  they  susj)ccted  she  was  about  to  become 
a  pro])hete8s.  The  Albanians  belonging  to 
the  band  thought  they  saw  in  her  a  Miref 
one  of  their  good  goddesses,  who  loves  to 
wander  by  night  in  desert  places;  the  Servians, 
at  si;;ht  of  her,  thought  of  their  inspired 
Willici ;  the  Cumanian  Tartars,  of  their 
fairy  Delibaba,  who,  on  mountain  summits, 
j)residcs  over  the  direction  of  the  clouds. 
The  count r)men  of  Chrisna,  on  their  part, 
the  Montenegrins,  murmured  to  themselves, 
with  aj>]«nrent  reason,  that,  fmding  herself  so 
near  her  native  country,  ennui  at  being  unable 
to  return  to  it  tormented  her  and  alone  ren- 
dered her  so  capricious. 

The  former  stxidents  of  the  umversity  of 
PreKl)urg  contentecl  themselves  with  seeing  in 
her  a  charming  dreamer. 


sitting  at  the  door  of  her  grotto,  plying  her 
needle  through  silk  and  silver  filigree,  Mar- 
gatt  came  unexpectedly  tp  seat  herself  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  little  stairway  of  rocks. 

"  Well,  beautiful  adventuress,"  said  she  in  a 
careless  tone,  "  how  are  our  fine  prospects  of 
deliverance  ?  " 

Chrisna  shook  her  head,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  other  reply,  continued  her  work. 

The  old  woman  ascended  one  step  and 
resumed  : — 

"  You  are  very  silent,  my  queen,  very  dis- 
creet to-day." 

**  You  would  not,  Margatt,  become  asso- 
ciated with  my  plans ;  of  what  use  is  it  then, 
to  talk  about  them  ?  '* 

"  If  I  do  not  r.iil  you  in  your  projects,  it  i^ 
not  for  want  of  friendship  and  devotion  to 
your  person ;  but  the  danger  is  greater  for 
your  servant  than  for  you;  I  have  no  longer 
my  eyes  of  twenty  years  to  win  my  j)ardon. 
At  the  worst,  do  you  not  by  a  little  coaxing, 
make  the  wolf  a  lamb  fit  to  shear  and  to 
roast  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  the  old  Hungarian  had 
scaled  the  few  steps  which  still  separated  her 
from  her  mistress.  Then  seating  herself  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  grotto,  leaning 
towards  Chrisna  who  was  silting  on  a  stool, 
and  moderating  her  harsh  voice  in  a  mysteri- 
ous manner,  she  continued, — 

"  I  also  have  my  i)roject ;  I  also  have  made 
my  vow,  not  to  the  Virgin,  but  to  St.  Lucifer, 
the  ])atron  of  my  beloved  Dumbrosk.  But 
first  I  must  tell  you,  my  darling,  that,  as  to 
your  good  intentions  concerning  the  prisoner, 
you  must  not  think  of  them." 

Chrisna  made  a  movement  of  \\\nc\\  Mar- 
gatt understood  the  sinister  meaning ;  so  she 
resumed, — 

"  Oh !  no,  no  ;  they  have  not  yet  killed  him. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  not  proved  to  me 
at  all  that  he  is  a  Zapolsky  as  I  thought  at 
first.  I  have  listened  at  the  councils  with  my 
ear  to  the  ground  ;  it  appears  that  the  trav- 


Z<'»ny,  afler  having  in  vain  attempted  to ;  cller  was  accompanied  by  two  of  his  people; 
learn  the  secret  of  his  companion's  sadness,  \  now  there  were  two  cor))ses,  and  as  leaden 
shared  the  belief  of  the  Montenegrins  on  the  balls  do  not  choose,  especially  at  night,  there 
suliject  of  her  home-sickness;  which  redoubled  are  two  chances  to  one  that  the  master  was 
in  him  the  impatient  desire  of  being  able  to  left  for  dead,  and  that  it  is  simply  one  of  the 
quit  the  neighborhood  of  Montenegro,  where   servants  who  was   brought   here.     You  will 


his  name  ns  well  as  his  fortune  threatened  to 
be  entirely  compromised. 

One  clear  morning  as  Chrisna,  sheltered 
beneath  the  festoons  of  morilla  and  vv^  was 


not  care,  little  one,  to  risk  your  life  for  a  ser- 
vant, will  you  ?  ** 

"  Why  not  .5*'' 

''At  best,"   conUnued   tbe   old    woman, 
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<<  whatever  may  be  the  ])lumage  of  the  bird,  it       The  round  eye  of  the  old  Hungarian  sod- 


is  not  his  deliverance  which  we  are  to  think 

of  at  present,  but  our  own." 

"  Our  own !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Listen !  Hear  me  to  the  end ! " 
And    Margatt,    approaching    still    nearer 


denly  scintillated  with  all  the  joy  caused  hei^ 
in  advance  by  the  fearful  revelation  she  had 
so  long  been  preparing ;  her  thin  and  close 
lips  ])arted  in  a  sinister  smile ;  in  her  sweet 
emotion  of  malevolence,  the  blood  rushing  to 


Chrisna,  and  resting  her  elbow  on  the  stool   her  face,  especially  to  her  eyelids,  gave  for  an 

on  which  the  latter  waS  seated,  continued,  — '  instant  a  sort  of  animation  to  her  rough  and 

"  The  life  we  lead  liere  is  no  longer  sup-  embrowned  skin  and  surrounded  with  a  circle 


portable.  It  was  better  when  there  were 
joy  and  plenty  in  the  camp.  I  have  had 
enough,,  too  much  of  it.  As  for  you,  dear 
little  one,  you  are  still  more  to  be  pitied.  I, 
at  least,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  serve  you, 
and,  when  I  have  cleared  away  your  table,  the 
housekeeping  is  done  ;  but  you,  of  what  use  is 
it  to  have  the  name  of  queen  of  these  Zingaris, 
if  you  must  work  for  your  living  ?  At  this 
rate,  you  could  earn  a  subsistence  anywhere 
else  better  than  here.  If  we  were  in  a  city 
it  would  be  another  thing.  You  are  a  good 
workwoman,  you  are  pretty;  nothing  would 
be  wanting." 

Chrisna,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
knees,  and  head  inclined,  listened  without 
interrupting  her.  Margatt,  taking  her  silence 
for  a  sort  of  acquiescence,  pursued, — 

"  This,  then,  is  the  plan  I  have  formed,  for 
you  as  well  as  myself.  It  would  not  be  easy 
for  us,  in  the  day-time,  to  part  company  with 
these  gentlemen  ;  we  will  profit  by  a  cloudy 
night.  You  will  say  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  routes,  and  in  this  frightful  country. 
The  road  is  a  precipice  and  the  paths  ravines, 
genuine  quagmires ;  but  I  have  ]}rovided  for 
all.  We  will  address  ourselves  to  Lazo  Jus- 
sich ;  he  is  your  countryman ;  it  is  he  who 
carries  your  work  to  Verba,  and  brings  you 
the  proceeds ;  he  must  love  you,  as  much  as 
he  hates  our  soldiers,  who  are  always  ridicul- 
ing his  humpback  and  his  ugliness.  He  will 
not  be  sorry  to  assist  us  in  playing  them  a 
trick.  I^esides,  the  honest  youth  is  inter- 
ested ;  we  can  promise  him  a  reward.  One 
is  always  rich  enough  to  promise.  Lazo  Jus- 
sich  shall  then  be  our  guide.  He  shall  wait 
for  us  at  a  spot  agreed  upon — " 

"  You  are  dreaming  awake,  Margatt,"  in- 
terrupted Chrisna.  "  You  forget  that  I  am 
not  free.  Whatever  may  be  the  wrongs  of 
Zeny — his  crimes,  perhaps,  can  I  abandon 
him  when  fortune  is  against  him  ?  Have  I  not 
sworn  before  God  to  follow  him  everywhere? 
Am  1  not  his  wife  ?  " 
22 


of  scarlet  her  viper-like  glance  fastened  on 
Chrisna. 

"His  wife!"  repeated  she,  "If  that  is  the 
only  obstacle  which  detains  you,  my  darling, 
I  can  free  your  conscience  with  a  word." 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?  "  exclaimed 
Chrisna,  beside  herself,  and  feeling  the  blow 
before  it  had  been  struck. 

"  Poor  little  one !  to  be  so  cruelly  deceived ! 
I  reproach  myself  for  not  having  told  you 
sooner." 

"  Speak !  speak  ! "  replied  the  young  wo- 
man, passionately. 

"  Do  not  exclaim  so  loudly,  mignotme,  the 
very  echoes  are  tell-tales  here,  and  if  the 
master  should  recognize  the  sound  of  your 
voice  he  might  come,  he  loves  you  so  much. 
It  is  very  natural.  The  Montenegrins  are  all 
virtuous,  they  say." 

"  Are  you  determined  to  drive  me  to  desper- 
ation, Margatt.**  Will  you  speak?  What 
have  you  to  tell  me  ?  Does  it  concern  mv 
marriage  with  Zeny  ?  Do  you  wish  to  have 
me  understand  that  it  was  a  false  one  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  ma  mie  !  Y'our  marriage 
was  not  a  false  one,  it  was  real,  like  mine  with 
that  villain  Dumbrosk." 

"  Can  k  be  otherwise  ?  "  pursued  Chrisna, 
speaking  to  herself,  evoking  by  turns  to  her 
memory  all  the  circumstances  which  had  ac- 
companied her  union  with  the  Sclavic  chief. 
"  Were  we  not  married  in  broad  day,  before 
the  altar  and  in  a  Catholic  church  ?  " 

"  The  church  was  well  enough,  it  is  true, 
though  peopled  on  that  day  with  queer  parish- 
ioners ;  the  pope  might  have  been  married 
there,  for  that  matter." 

"  And  the  holy  man  who  blessed  us — I  knew 
him !     I  could  not  have  been  mistaken  there ! " 

"  Doubtless.  Oil !  he  was  indeed  a  true 
priest,  a  holy  man  as  you  say." 

"  Were  there  not  present  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  witnesses  ?  " 

"  Enough  and  to  spare !  Only  old  Paoli 
Mackewitz — Paoli  the  honest  man — did  not 
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wish  to  be  present.  That  was  a  bad  sign. 
But  his  presence  was  not  necessary;  they 
could  do  without  him.'' 

"  Well  then/'  exclaimed  Chrisna,  pale  and 
trembling,  turning  towards  Margatt,  **  what 
do  you  wish  me  to  8uj)pose  ?  " 

**  What  is  the  matter,  ma  mie  7  In  truth, 
if  it  affects  you  thus,  I  will  tell  you  nothing 
more.  But  is  it  indeed,  so  great  a  misfortune 
for  you  to  find  yourself  once  more  a  marriage- 
able young  girl  ?  " 

"  Marriageable  !  "  repeated  Chrisna  me- 
chanically and  without  strength  to  cry  out,  so 
much  had  this  moral  torture  exhausted  her 
natural  energy. 

"  Undoubtedly !  You  are  free !  For  as  to 
your  pretended  marriage  it  had  but  one  little 
inconvenience:  it  was  Pierre  Zeny*s  third 
wedding,  and  his  first  two  wives  are  still  liv- 
ing." 

Chrisna  remained  a  few  minutes  as  if  thun- 
derstruck. 

"O  Zagrab!"  murmured  she,  "thou  art 
indeed  avenged !  Oh  my  dreams !  I  wished 
to  be  the  companion  of  a  hero,-7-what  am  I  ? 
— the  concubine  of  a  robber  chief! " 

Tears  rolled  from  her  eyes ;  then,  rising 
suddenly,  with  uplifted  brow,  she  said  : — 

"  Well !  God  is  my  judge.  If  I  have  fallen 
into  this  abject  stale,  it  is  against  my  will. 
This  Zeny, — now  at  least,  I  may  hate  him ! " 

"  And  leave  him !  and  the  sooner  the  better," 
said  the  Hungarian;  "now,  my  darling," 
added  she  in  a  tone  which  she  attempted  to 
render  caressing,  and  which  was,  as  before, 
only  cruel,  "you  understand  what  I  must 
have  suffered  in  being  forced  to  become  your 
servant ;  for  I  am  really  the  wife  of  that  tall 
brigand.     It  is  a  misfortune,  but  still  it  it 

more  honorable  than  to  be Was  it  fitting, 

I  ask,  that  the  lawful  wife  should  be  the  ser- 


vant, while- 


—  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach 
you,  little  one.  It  was  not  your  fault,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  less  of  you.  It  is  only  to 
let  you  know  that  all  this  should  change  and 
must  change.  Henceforth,  we  will  live  like 
sisters,  will  we  not?  That  hunchback  of  a 
Lazo-Jussich  must  come  to  the  camp — I  will 
find  means  to  speak  to  him.  To-morrow,  this 
very  night,  if  your  heart  says  so,  we  will 
escape,  and  once  at  Cattara  or  Hagusa,  you 
shall  see  what  a  pretty  housekeeping  ours 
will  be.  It  is  decided,  we  will  set  out  to- 
night." 

"  I  shall  remain  !  "  replied  Chrisna,  who, 
during  this  Inst  speech  of  the  old  woman,  had 
been  pacing  the  floor  of  the  grotto.  "  I  shall 
remain.  It  is  not  permitted  me  to  leave.  But 
I  will  not  detain  you,  Margatt !  " 

Beneath  this  disdainful  speech,  Margatt 
rose  like  a  reptile  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
passer-by,  and,  completely  disgorging  her 
venom,  and  showing  her  triple  fang,  said, — 

"  Do  I  need  your  permission,  Montenegrin, 
to  go  where  I  please  ?  Think  you,  now  that 
you  know  all,  that  I  still  regard  myself  as 
your  very  humble  servant  ?  No,  mademoiselle ! 
If  you  have  my  secret,  I  have  yours,  and  take 
care  of  yourself! " 

Chrisna  directed  her  steps  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  grotto,  and  without  deigning  to 
reply,  after  having  cast  upon  the  viper  a  ])roud 
glance,  crushing  in  scorn,  went  out  to  ask  the 
calm  mountain  breezes  to  cool  the  agitation  of 
her  mind. 

It  was  on  the  same  day,  and  immediately 
after  this  revelation,  that,  pursuing  her  dreamy 
rambles  farther  than  usual,  she  encountered 
the  tchimber,  and  afterwards  met  with  Jean 
Zagrab,  Zagrab  whose  presence  had  awakened 
in  her  profound  emotion,  a  mingling  of  joy 
and  remorse. 
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PART  III.  I  himself  thereby  to  some  of  the  worst  priT^ 

The  rorutinv  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased  .  tions  which  life  can  bear ;   to  exclusion  fron 

•  I 

Count  was  a  work  of  time ;  and  expectation, '  human  society,  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
as  I  have  said,  wa^  hu«y  during  the  interval' to  all  but  perpetual  silence;  penalties  from 
preceding  the  judicial  announcement.  Be- '  which  the  dullest  natures  shrink,  but  which 
fore  this  is  puhiished.  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  .  to  one  so  lively,  impuUive,  and  s}-inpa- 
review  the  case  briefly  a6  fx/«rtori;  touching '  thetic  as  his,  must  have  been  unsjieakably 
the  points  to  which  inquin*  and  doubt  chiefly  '.  tormenting.  And,  finally,  this  penance  is  en- 
turn,  in  order  to  a  fair  solution  of  what  is  so  dured,  not  as  a  temporary*  evil,  but  for  a  life- 
far  an  enigma.     I  do  not  mean  a  notice  of .  time. 

the  idle  or  scandalous  theories,  tiased  on !  For  a  proceeding  so  uncommon  in  all 
notiiiiipr.  but  a  survey  of  the  actual  points  of  ;  ways — unless  it  be  attributed  to  madni 


character  ar:d  circumstance  that  hitherto  have  motives  of  no  common  urgency  must  be  a»- 
bafBcd  interpretation — of  tho>e  half-seen  and  sumed.  And  with  respect  to  these,  eiiher  it 
mysterious  traits  which  at  once  excite  and  was  voluntary — in  which  case  an  object  must 
puzzle  curioMty.  This,  on  the  eve  of  positive  be  inferred  outweighing  the  sacrifice;  or  it 
disclosures,  may  be  thcught  a  needless  oj)era-  was  compulsorj* — i.  e.,  taken  under  some 
lion.  It  will,  however,  be  found  far  otherwise,  pressure  corresponding  to  the  effect.  And 
The  measure,  indeed,  of  what  may  be  made  this  pressure  may  have  been  external  or  in- 
known,  can  only  be  given,  in  terms  of  what   ternal. 

we  mav  desire  to  know.  Our  concern  in  the  •  A  verdict  of  insanilv,  of  course,  at  onoe 
result,  moreover,  depends  on  the  interest,  free  disposes  of  all  that  looks  doubtful  or  strange 
from  vain  surmises,  being  fixed  on  the  real  in  human  conduct.  But  this,  in  the  present 
perplexities  that  rise  on  whatever  side  this  case,  would  amount  to  no  more  than  a  con- 
singular  problem  is  examined.  fession  of  the  difficulty  of  suggesting  a  better 

In  this  process,  no  use  will  be  made  of  the  interpretation.  Where  none  of  the  usual 
Count's  hints  or  declarations.  They  may  signs  of  mental  disorder  were  ever  seen  or 
have  l.cen  true,  but  cannot  be  trusted  alone,  suspected,  and  its  presence  is  merely  inferred 
Where  concealment  is  the  rule,  there  is  no  from  a  course  of  conduct  to  which  i:  is  not 
saying  what  is  the  worth,  or  what  may  have  easy  to  assign  sufficient  motives:  such  a  con- 
been  the  design  of  exceptional  revelations,   elusion  can  only  serve  to  cu;  the  knot  when 

A  man  in  the  prime  nf  life,  rigorous,  intel-  all  attempts  to  untie  it  have  £uled.  and  is,  in 
ligent,  and  sanguine,  conversant  with  the  fact,  merely  an  awkward  evasion  of  the  &ilure. 
world,  and  alive  to  its  enjoyments,  qualified  For  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the 
to  shine  in  it,  and  with  wealth  to  command  connection  between  a  given  series  of  things 
its  advantages,  comes  to  bury  himself,  not '  and  their  efficient  causes  has  not  been  traced, 
without  ostentation,  in  a  remote  comer  of  !  no  such  causes  therefore  can  have  existed: 
Germany,  with  a  female  companion,  whom  he !  and  this  caveat,  applicable  to  most  ethical 
hides  with  more  than  Oriental  care.  Not '  and  social  problems,  especially  applies  to  one 
content  with  mere  retirement,  which  here '.  in  which  the  data  are  in  some  respects  uncer- 
mi^'ht  have  been  ampiv  secured  on  ea^ty  terms  i  tain,  and  the  series  of  essential  facts  is  hx 
and  without  attracting  notice,  he  fences  him- '  from  being  complete. 

self  in  with  the  complicated  and  repulsive  sys- 1  It  may  suffice  to  repeat  that  on  the  spot— 
tern  of  non-intercourse,  which  we  have  been  at  no  time  and  bv  none  of  those  who  either 
watching.  To  this  system,  a  self-imposed  si- '  came  in  contact  with  the  recluse  or  busied 
lence,  ihc  refusal  of  all  knowledge  of  what  j  themselves  in  divining  his  secret — was  the 
he  is  or  has  been,  and  the  utmost  impatience!  slightest  suspicion  of  his  insanity  entertained. 
of  ol;servation,  give  additional  severity;  and  '  This,  where  so  much  was  eccentric  and  unu- 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  departs  from  it,'  sual,  and  conjectures  of  evt-ry  kind  were  rife, 
— as  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Pastor, — the  may  be  taken  as  pn>of  that  nothing  could  1>e 
exception  itself  is  a  study  of  unaccountable  seen  from  which  the  common  sense  of  men 
precautions.  To  maintain  it,  he  spares  nci-  infers  derangement.  There  is,  indeed,  evi- 
ther  pains  nor  cost ;   in  defence  of  it  he  docs '  dence  enough  on  the  other  side.      A  clearer 


not  hesitate   to  beard  the  government  which 
gives  him  shelter.      Above  all,  he  condemns 


riew  than  the  Count*s.  of  all  that  concerned 
him,  and  more  steadiness  and  tact  in  pursu- 
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ing  his  ends,  could  hardly  he  imagined.  He 
is  fierce  and  hasty  when  angered,  but  never 
without  provocation;  and  his  general  self- 
command  and  strength  of  will  arc  never  af- 
fected by  such  heats  of  temper.  Of  those 
suspicions  and  antipathies  which  especially 
betray  the  insane,  there  are  no  tokens.  The 
cheerfulness  and  benevolence  which  he  pre- 
serves in  seclusion  from  all  society,  are  signs 
of  health  both  moral  and  physical.  And  it 
would  be  difRcult  to  conceive  that  mind  un- 
sound which  could  retain  its  freshness  and 
force  after  thirty  years  of  silence ;  a  trial  se- 
vere enough  to  have  prostrated  the  best  intel- 
lects. Such  a  man  we  cannot  prove  de- 
ranged, by  any  practical  test  of  human  sanity. 

With  those  nice  and  flexible  definitions, 
which,  if  equally  applied,  would  embrace  all 
whose  temper  or  conduct  is  perverse,  pecul- 
iar, or  reckless,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves here.  Their  only  effect  anywhere  is  to 
make  the  study  of  anomalies  in  human  char- 
acter impossible. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  to  construe  the 
facts  in  question  on  rational  grounds  is  no 
easy  task.  Its  difRculty  arises  from  the 
number  of  salient  tokens,  each  apparently  de- 
cisive when  viewed  by  itself,  but  giving  way 
on  all  sides  when  brought  in  contact  wilh 
each  other.  Let  us  take  them  briefly  in  the 
order  already  laid  down. 

Voluntary  self-interment  may  be  conceived 
in  a  religious  ascetic,  or  in  a  misanthrope ; 
hardly  in  any  other  type  of  humaa  character. 
As  to  the  former,  it  is  needless  to  say  a  word ; 
we  have  seen  enough  of  Eishausen  and  of  its 
inmate  to  dismiss  at  once  the  idea  of  devo- 
tion or  bodily  penance.  Nor  will  the  other 
character  occupy  us  much  longer.  If  there 
be  any  one  thing  certain  in  the  present  case,  it 
is,  that  the  recluse  was  neither  a  hater  of  his 
kind,  nor  one,  even,  whom  life-weariness  or  a 
wounded  spirit  had  driven  into  solitude.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  distinguished  by  active  and 
sumptuous  charities ;  his  lively  interest  in  all 
classes  of  his  neighbors  breaks  out  on  every 
side ;  nay,  his  enmity  is  disarmed  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  report  of  any  misfortune  to  those 
who  have  offended  him  the  most.  Indeed, 
had  positive  evidence  been  wanting,  it  might 
have  been  certainly  declared  h  priori  that 
one  so  choleric,  inquisitive,  and  splendid,  was 
never  known  to  be  a  misanthrope. 

On  the  affairs  of  the  great  wqrld  he  is  no 
less  intent  than  on  the  welfare  of  his  neigh- 


b«>rs.  He  watches  every  scene  in  the  Euro- 
pean drama  with  the  keenest  attention ;  takes 
part  with  the  actors,  and  eagerl}  canvasses 
the  issue  of  the  piece ;  greedily  seeks  intelli- 
gence from  all  quarters,  and  digests  it  in  a 
continual  ferment  of  thought.  This  is  not 
the  picture  of  a  man  disgusted  with  the  world 
he  has  quitted ;  rather  say,  of  one  who  sym- 
pathizes with  it  in  every  fibre,  and  seems 
ready  at  any  moment  to  fly  into  its  embrace. 

With  such  propensities,  it  may  be  added, 
to  imagine  a  wounded  spirit  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. That  he  showed  no  sign  of  injury 
or  of  resentment,  nothing  in  the  least  degree 
plaintive,  splenetic,  or  morose,  is  otherwise 
apparent.  Every  glimpse  that  is  seen  of 
him  proclaims  the  reverse;  vigor  of  body, 
alertness  and  ardor  of  mind.  No  mere 
strength  of  will,  without  a  high  flow  of  spir- 
its, would  have  kept  life  and  health  so  long 
without  a  flaw  in  that  solitary  confinement. 
No  broken-hearted  recluse  could  have  pre- 
served the  vivacity  that  amazed  the  physi- 
cian who  heard  him  speak  for  the  first  time 
afler  an  age  of  silence. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  omitted  one 
possible  motive  for  a  voluntary  retreat ;  jeal- 
ous passion,  namely,  sacrificing  all  to  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  a  beloved  object ;  and 
that  the  possibility  of  such  a  motive  is  sug- 
gested by  the  manner  in  which  the  lady  was 
guarded.  It  would  be  wasting  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  supposition  deliberately.  I  will 
only  say,  first;  that,  apart  from  other  objec- 
tions, this  would  leave  all  the  precautions 
which  regarded  the  Count  himself  as  dark  as 
ever :  and  secondly ;  that  if,  even,  a  passion 
so  engrossing,  and  jealousy  so  extreme,  where 
no  risk  of  any  kind  was  seen,  could  be  as- 
sumed as  an  adequate  motive  for  a  time,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  it  lasting. 
The  idea  of  a  twenty-years*  paroxysm  of  such 
violence  is  beyond  the  wildest  fables  of  a  lov- 
er's Arcadia. 

There  is  yet  another  hypothesis,  not 
wholly  foreign  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  present  a  firmer 
hold.  What  if  his  care  was  the  vigilance  of 
a  keeper — of  one  hired  by  a  rich  bribe  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  charge  of  a  prisoner, 
whom  some  great  personage  had  reasons  for 
concealing  from  the  world,  at  whatever  cost? 

Some  of  the  circumstances  certainly  suit 
this  notion  better  than  any  of  those  we  have 
yet  considered.     It  agrees  with  many  indica- 
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lions,  Tsrhich  all  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
lady,  on  whatever  ground,  was  really  the 
central  point  of  the  Count's  system.  It 
would  account  for  that  system  not  yielding  to 
time,  which  must  have  destroved  the  effect 
of  every  other  conceivable  motive.  It  would 
accord  with  the  deference  remarked  in  the 
Count's  demeanor  towards  the  ladv ;  and  it 
would  in  some  degree  explain  not  only  his 
care  to  keep  off  observers,  but  also  the  mys- 
tery in  which  he  involved  his  own  proceed- 
ings. In  such  a  case  secresy  would  be  de- 
sired not  on  account  of  the  captive  alone ;  the 
gaoler  himself  might  well  dread  the  shame  of 
exposure,  while  content  in  private  with  a  dis- 
graceful office^-or,  it  may  l)e,  sustained  in  it 
by  notions  of  duty.  The  latter  would  be  a 
plausible  reason  for  his  obstinacy  when 
pressed  for  information  by  the  government. 

So  far  all  seems  probable.  But  will  the 
theory  bear  closer  handling  ?  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  likely  that  any  man  such  as  we 
have  seen  could  have  been  hired,  by  any  re- 
ward, to  undertake  a  charge  involving  the  loss 
of  his  position  in  life,  of  liberty,  of  all  converse 
with  mankind ;  to  expend  his  varied  endow- 
ments and  bright  intellect  on  the  base  office  of 
a  turnkey  ?  And  had  the  bribe  been  adequate 
to  the  sacrifice  (if  such  an  equation  were  pos- 
sible), would  not  the  gaoler  have  hastened  at 
once  to  enjoy  it,  with  his  release,  on  the  death 
of  the  prisoner,  instead  of  remaining  to  die 
alone  in  the  cell  she  had  left  ?  Or  if  this 
were  part  of  the  compact,  what  must  the  pay- 
ment have  been  ?  if  given  beforehand,  how 
could  the  conditions  be  enforced?  if  contin- 
ued, where  arc  the  signs  of  its  employment? 

These,  however,  are  but  minor  objections. 
Waiving  them  altogether,  the  grand  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  on  the  other  side. 
Here,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  contend  that  the 
proof  of  the  lady's  being  in  any  sense  a  pris- 
oner is  utterly  wanting ;  that  no  sign  of  coer- 
cion appeared,  while  all  that  was  seen  be- 
spoke confidence  and  regsrd;  that  means  of 
escape  were  never  wanting;  and  that  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  flight,  not  a  whisper  of 
complaint,  was  ever  heard  of.  Let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  the  ladv  was  under  constraint; 
and  if,  with  the  facts  before  us,  the  idea  of 
personal  coercion  must  be  rejected — that 
moral  compulsion  was  in  some  way  brought 
to  bear  on  her,  so  that  she  became  in  act  a 
party  to  her  own  imprisonment.  Suppose 
her  a  captive,  under  the  conditions  we  have 


seen — what  is  the  necessary  inference? 
The  existence  of  one  whose  suppression  ii 
important  to  parties  of  unlimited  power  and 
means,  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  for  that  pur- 
pose they  are  willing  to  buy  the  service  and 
the  silence  of  an  agent  of  no  vulgar  sort  :  and 
to  defray  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  ex- 
pense of  an  imprisonment  at  once  costly  and 
insecure.  Where  in  modern  Europe  are  we 
to  look  for  such  a  combination  ?  *  How,  if 
by  any  chance  it  had  arisen,  could  it  lie  for 

*  The  secret  liistory  of  the  Inst  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  lias  many  anecdotes  of  females  Oi 
rank,  genuine  or  assumed,  whose  futo  was  tra^cal 
or  su>picious;  but  none,  I  believe,  that  contradict 
the  inference  from  this  question.  A  few  may  be 
noticed  in  each  of  the  two  clause?. 

Tlic  first  includes  persons  of  known  f:imil7,  who 
suffered  under  arbitrary  power  for  secret  or  dis- 
puted causes,  or  over  whose  fate  some  obscurity 
was  supposed  to  hang.  Of  such  were  the  '*  Duchess 
of  Ahlden," — wife  to  our  George  I. — and  Augusta 
of  Wiirtemberg  (sister  to  Schiller's  Duko  Carl,)— 
wife  to  the  Prince  of  Thurii  and  Taxis — ^impris- 
oned, by  her  brother's  order,  about  1776:  as  to  Uie 
causes  of  which  order,  and  the  manner  of  her 
death,  sinister  reports  were  current.  (See  Wrax- 
allj  Iltst.  Mem.  I.  205).  In  liussian  annals  two 
Princesses,  both  of  Brunswick,  have  been  named- 
One.  Charlotte  Christina,  wife  of  the  Czarewics 
Alexis,  killed  by  his  ill-treatment,  savs  the  histo- 
rians, in  1715;  but  who,  as  others  relate,  escaped, 
and  lived  for  years  in  obscurity,  a«  wife  to  a 
French  gentleman.  ( Sec  Zschokk*o*s  Novelle,  JXs 
Prinztssin  row  Wdl/tnbutttl. )  Another  was  Au- 
gusta Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke  who  fell  at 
Auerstiidt,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtembei]gf 
(whose  second  wife  was  our  George  III.'s  Princess 
Koyal).  and  imprisoned  by  Catiierme  II.;  her  mis- 
fortune and  subsequent  death  being  to  this  day  a 
theme  of  doubt. 

To  the  second  class  belong  adventuresses  or  pro- 
tenders.  Such  was  the  alleged  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Rus>ia,  so-called  IVincess  Tarakan(^; 
whose  abduction  from  Italy,  by  Orloff,  to  a  dun- 
geon in  Cronstatlt,  and  death  or  murder  there,  Cas- 
tera  relates  in  his  Vie  de  Calhurlnt  IL  The  Jtt* 
moires  de  Stephajiie  Leouif  tie  litiurlnm  i\mti;  (Paris, 
179b).  Goethe's  Xuturluhe  Tv(hhi\  gives  the  ro- 
mance of  another  outcast  of  royal  blo.id,  which  was, 
in  reality  the  fabrication  of  a  certain  Me.  Billet,  nte 
Delorme,  whose  life  has  been  tracked  throughout 
its  whole  course.  (See  JJiiormi\  JJioar.  Univer^ 
Stile.)  A  Madame  Ciuachet  appeared  in  Beriin 
and  elsewhere  some  time  after  thi-s  book,  and  gave 
herself  out  as  the  heroine;  but  without  success, — 
although  she  seems  to  have  deceived  Varhasen 
von  Ense.    (Sec  his  Vermiitthte  Sihrij'ten^  Bd.  Si.) 

In  all  such  cases,  however  otherwise,  diflfering  in 
their  respective  features,  and  wirhout  even  insist- 
ing on  the  change  that  mo«U'ni  timoj  have  brought, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  <»bstrvHt!on  in  the  text 
holds  good.  To  all  the  victims  of  arbitrary  power, 
its  own  hand  is  seen  dcalin;;  iiuni^hment  or  re- 
stniint.  Whenever  the  victims  arc  uf  rank  or  con- 
sequence, the  fact  of  their  misfortune  is  notorious; 
it  is  to  its  hidden  details  that  suspicion  clings. 
And  in  no  in?tance,  of  whatever  class,  will  any 
thing  be  discovere<l  analogcus  to  the  antecedents 
or  conditions  which,  on  this  theory,  must  Iiave  ex- 
isted in  tlio  Eishauscu  case. 
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more  than  n  quarter  of  a  century  unques- 
tioned ?  The  very  notion  of  a  person  of  so 
much  consequence  in  such  high  quarters  im- 
plies relations,  friends,  partisans,  whom  her 
disappearance  must  alarm.  What  inquiries 
were  heard  of? — what  search  in  such  an  af- 
fair could  liave  been  made  that  all  Europe 
would  not  have  heard  of? — or  had  search 
been  made,  how,  in  these  times,  could  it  have 
been  frustrated — I  will  not  say  for  years,  but 
for  a  few  months,  even, — and  not  by  such  a 
blind  as  this  of  Eishauscn,  which  in  many  re- 
spects seemed  to  challenge  notice ; — but  by 
any  process  wliatever,  in  a  day  when  power 
has  lost  its  omnipotence,  and  publicity  dogs 
its  heels  at  every  step  it  still  can  take  ?  The 
fancy  of  a  political  victim  of  any  class,  still 
more  of  the  first  rank,  being  successfully  kept 
out  of  sight,  nay,  even  out  of  the  reach  of 
suspicion,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  is  a  mere 
delusion.  It  melts  into  vapor  the  instant  it 
is  held  up  to  the  light,  although  it  seems  to 
have  floated  for  some  time  in  the  obscurity 
of  credulous  brains. 

Such  are  not  wanting  in  Germany.  Their 
conjectures  pointed  towards  a  Bourbon  Prin- 
cess ;  and  seized  on  the  slight  hints,  already 
mentioned,  of  the  resemblance,  noticed  first 
at  Ingelfingen,  and  later  in  Saxony,  by  sepa- 
rate i)ersons ;  the  lilies  on  the  seal ;  the  linen 
marked  with  a  similar  device,  and  the  Count's 
wish  to  reserve  that  part  of  the  wardrobe. 
Some  would  have  made  her,  without  regard 
to  the  known  Duchess  of  Angoulemc,  a 
daughter  of  l^ouis  XVI.  Others  found  a  key 
to  the  mystery  in  a  paragraph  said,  on  good 
authority,*  to  have  appeared  in  1824  or  1825, 
in  a  Paris  \mi\t ;  to  the  eftcct  that  "  a  long 
lost  French  Princess  had  been  discovered  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  Thiiringia,  although 
there  might  be  reasons  for  refraining  from  in- 
quiry on  the  subject;"  the  party,  it  was 
added,  being  supposed  one  of  the  Condes. 
No  proof  of  the  birth  of  any  such  princess, 
however,  was  adduced :  nor  why,  if  born,  she 
npcd  to  have  l)cen  imprisoned — or  when 
"  discovered,"  neglected  by  the  Prince,  who 
had  not  then  as  yet  become  a  slave  to  Mad- 
ame de  Feucheres.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  discuss  such  surmises ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, asicharacteristic  of  their  authors,  that 

♦  Reported  by  one  who  had  been  nttftchcii  to  the 
WiirtoniborR  einbas^v  in  Paris.  Jt  may  possibly 
have  been  iiitendetl  for  the  Madame  (Juathet  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  note.  She  is  known  to  have 
been  at  Weimar,  and  elsewhere  in  that  region. 


the  obvious  historical  objection  to  a  French 
romance  of  this  kind  in  any  time  was  entirely 
passed  over.  Under  the  old  regime^  even, 
the  Salic  law,  excluding  females,  protected 
princesses  of  the  blood  from  the  risks  which 
might  threaten  heirs  capable  of  a  throne: 
while,  under  the  Ilestoration,  every  genuine 
branch  of  the  royal  stock  was  at  least  sure  of 
protection. 

But  what  if  the  Count  had  hiilden  such  a 
prize  for  purposes  of  his  own  ?  Might  not 
a  lover  of  inferior  rank,  who  had  inveigled  an 
illustrious  lady,  fear  to  lose  her  if  discovered, 
and  be  liable  to  punishment,  into  the  bar- 
gain ?  This  would  really  have  been  worth 
arguing,  if  any  missing  Princess  could  only 
have  been  heard  of  Had  there  been  such  a 
corpus  delicti f  Germany  was  not  the  place 
in  which  to  have  buried  it.  It  is  im]>ossible 
that  the  Court  of  Meiningen,  which  is  known 
to  have  had  its  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  should 
have  had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact,  and 
have  respected  the  j)rivacy  of  such  a  se- 
ducer, at  the  expense  of  something  like  a 
public  defeat.  Kemember,  too,  that  the 
parly,  before  arriving  here,  had,  for  two  or 
three  years  at  least,  been  moving  to  and  fro 
on  the  skirts  of  France,  amidst  swarms  of 
emigres,  where  detection  was  more  certain 
than  in  any  other  region.  In  short,  this  sup- 
position, though  far  less  improbable,  per  se, 
than  the  State-j)risoner  theory,  needs  the  sup- 
port of  fact,  and  fails  for  want  of  it. 

There  is  another  ])oiiit,  which  it  is  curious 
to  find  unnoticed  bv  German  critics,  who  both 
take  as  authentic  the  letter  shown  by  the 
Count,  and  believe  in  the  report  of  what 
passed  during  his  illness — the  only  instance 
in  which  the  lady  was  known  to  have  spoken 
in  German ;  which,  also,  was  the  lunguoge  of 
her  letter.  On  this  evidence,  if  admitted,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  lady 
could  have  been  French  at  all.  The  Count 
was  master  of  that  language,  and  her  only 
companion;  to  no  one  else  she  either  wrote 
or  spoke.  It  is  therefore  incredible  that,  if  a 
Frenchwoman,  she  could  have  used,  still  less 
learned  a  speaking  and  writing  use  of  a  for- 
eign idiom.  The  Count  was  not  likely  to 
teach  her  a  language  for  the  ])ractice  of  which 
he  took  care  that  no  opportunity  should  be 
given  ;  nay,  had  he  been  the  gaoler  that  some 
fancied,  he  must,above  all  things  have  dreaded 
her  acquiring  it,  as  an  instrument  useful  for 
communication  and  escape. 
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In  this  direction  it  is  needless  to  seek  fur- 
ther. That  the  Count's  isolation  cannot  have 
been  purely  a  matter  of  choice,  wliether  from 
inclination  or  for  reward,  is,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  Was  it,  then,  in  one  way 
or  other,  partly  or  absolutely  forced  upon 
him  ?  What  sort  of  compulsion  is  most 
likely  under  the  circumstances?  The  pres- 
sure, if  any,  may  have  been  cither  external — 
by  force  or  fear  of  some  imminent  evil;  or 
internal — from  conscience,  shame,  or  remorse, 
or  the  obligation  of  a  vow. 

On  the  latter  class  of  motives, — all  of  which 
imply  a  moral  complexion  of  which  not  a 
trace  was  seen  in  the  vivacious,  resolute  char- 
acter of  the  recluse,  the  decidedly  "  philoso- 
phic " .  tone  of  his  opinions,  and  the  luxuries 
of  his  table, — little  stress  can  be  laid.  They 
could  only  be  inferred,  in  the  absence  of  out- 
ward signs,  from  a  knowledge  of  previous  cir- 
cumstances as  yet  unknown  ;  whatever  weight 
may  be  assigned  to  them  will  depend  on 
forthcoming  disclosures.  It  will  be  believed 
that  in  all  the  conjectures  ventilated  on  this 
head,  the  mysterious  lady  played  a  chief  part  j 
now  as  a  nun  stolen  from  the  cloister;  now  as 
a  maid  or  mother  torn  from  her  home ; — nay, 
suggestions  still  more  extreme  were  not  want- 
ing. Might  not  the  face  so  carefully  covered 
bear  an  infamous  brand  ?  and  would  not  the 
rescue  and  shelter  of  one  who  had  been 
seared  by  the  executioner,  justify  the  particu- 
lar terms  in  which  she  thanks  the  friend 
"  who  had  rescued  her  from  great  danger  and 
misfortune  "  ?  It  would  truly  have  been  an 
egregious  piece  of  generosity  in  a  rich  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world  to  leave  it  for  silence 
and  solitude  on  behalf  of  a  female  so  unfor- 
tunate. But  arc  such  men  in  the  habit  of 
choosing  companions  for  life  among  the  crim- 
inal class  ?  How  could  such  a  choice  require 
the  Count  to  entrench  himself,  as  well  as  the 
lady,  within  a  labyrinth  of  precautions  ?  Was 
such  a  possession  one  which  others  would  be 
tempted  to  dispute?  I  will  not  recall  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  professed  to  have  ad- 
mired the  ladv*8  face  while  alive,  or  who  saw 
it  in  the  coffin,  by  the  Count's  express  direc- 
tions ;  nor  dwell  on  the  deference  with  which 
ne  always  seemed  to  treat  her.  It  is  possible 
that  those  may  have  been  mistaken  who  de- 
clared that,  when  the  two  were  together,  she 
seemed  the  superior  being,  and  he, — the 
courtly  imperious  man, — no  more  than  her 


usher  or  servant.  To  discuss  such  guesses 
as  this  may  be  left  to  the  wise  men  of  Laputa. 

I  wonder  that  among  so  many  strange  sur- 
mises nothing  was  heard  of  a  connection  less 
able  to  bear  the  light  of  day  than  any  of  tho 
above;  that  none  of  those  attachments  within 
forbidden  degrees,  too  often  commemorated 
in  plays  and  ])oems,*  should  have  been  here 
suggested  among  the  possible  "  cases  of  con- 
science." But  as  nothing  of  the  kind  seems 
to  have  been  hinted,  while  there  is  no  visible 
ground  for  the  imputation,  its  omission  need 
not  afflict  us.  It  would,  however,  have  been 
as  well  founded  as  many  that  were  advanced ; 
and  might  have  answered  better  to  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  mystery. 

In  weighing  the  probabilities  of  external 
compulsion,  there  are  two  things  to  be  espe- 
cially borne  in  mind ;  the  most  certain,  per- 
haps, of  all  that  belong  to  the  subject.  The 
recluse  was  neither  a  faint-hearted  nor  a 
feeble-witted  man.  On  the  contrary,  every 
thing  about  him  bespeaks  fire  and  determina- 
tion :  his  port  is  bold,  almost  martial ;  his 
resolution  in  emergencies  and  general  strength 
of  will  have  been  sufficiently  shown.  The 
clearness  and  practical  force  of  his  under- 
standing we  have  also  noticed.  He  excels  in 
promptly  finding  the  bearings  of  his  position : 
informs  himself,  with  a  dispatch  which  is  mar- 
vellous, all  things  considered,  of  whatever  it 
suits  him  so  know ;  takes  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  persons  and  circumstances  around  him, 
and  avails  himself  of  this  knowledge  with 
such  address,  that  he  almost  invariably  car- 
j  ries  his  point.  This  is  not  a  man  to  be  driven 
by  panic  fear  into  extremities  of  any  kind; 
not  likely  either  to  devote  himself  for  life  to 
an  irrational  object,  or  to  miscalculate  grossly 
the  means  of  attaining  a  reasonable  one. 

If  the  pressure  concerned  him  as  principal, 
it  must  be  sought  either  in  political  or  in  per- 
sonal relations.  In  the  one  there  might  be 
\  reason  of  state  or  fear  of  persecution  ;  in  the 
other  there  is  the  single  condition  of  danger 
from  the  law. 

The  notion  of   an  important  State  secret 

was  temj)ting  to  credulous  ju'ople.     Nor  is  it 

'  unnatural  to  presume  a  weighty  cause  where 

*  Lope's    Cmfiyo  sin  rcnt/anzn ;    Ford's  ^  TV*  a 

Pitt/,  etc ;  Massinger's  f  w«n/ttrn/  Combat;  Kneinc's 

•  Pheare;    Alfieri's   Jilirra ;    S<iiill«.»r'8  JJrmit  ron 

I  Mtssina ;    Wnlpolc'B  Mysteriout  Mother ;   Dante's 

^Franccsca;    Byron's  Paritina;    and  others    less 

famous. 
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striking  cfTecU  are  seen.  The  unexampled 
isolation,  the  display  of  wealth,  the  defiance 
of  authorities,  raised  the  tone  of  wonder,  and 
encouraged  fancies  of  illustnous  misfortune 
and  tragic  acts  of  power.  But  whoever  in- 
dulged in  such  ideas  can  only  have  fostered 
them  by  dreaming  of  the  past,  with  eyes 
closed  to  the  world  of  their  own  day.  Of  this 
enough  has  been  said  in  a  former  paragraph  ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  applies 
equally  to  all  imaginary  refugees  of  high  de- 
scent in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  political  theory  advanced,  on  pretended 
authority,  by  the  Allgemeine  Zeitungj  will  as 
little  bear  inspection.  That  the  Count  had 
been  employed  in  public  affairs,  in  some 
capacity  which  might  have  exposed  him  to  the 
enmities  and  violences  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  was  probable,  if  not  certain ;  and  flight 
or  concealment  during  the  paroxysms  of  party 
rage  had  been  a  resource  too  common  to 
excite  attention.  But  that  time  of  danger  was 
over  long  before  the  first  appearance  of  the 
stranger  in  Thiiringia;  and  no  public  man, 
whatever  his  share  in  the  past  troubles,  could 
on  that  account  have  still  been  under  the 
necessity  of  hiding  himself,  I  will  not  say  for 
years,  but  even  for  a  moment.  In  one  or  the 
other  ])art  of  Europe,  according  to  the  side 
he  had  taken,  he  was  sure  to  find  not  only 
safety  but  sympathy ;  and  the  refugee,  how- 
ever hated  or  proscribed,  who  could  evade  in- 
stant pursuit,  and  did  not, — like  La  Fayette 
and  some  others  who  might  be  named  as  ex- 
ceptions,— fall  at  once  into  enemies'  hands, 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  asylum,  which  the 
want  of  means  only  could  render  precarious. 
What "  enmities  "  or  "  political  combinations," 
— the  peril  of  which  was  so  little  urgent  os  to 
allow  the  Count  in  the  first  years  of  his 
Ilegira  to  ramble  to  and  fro  without  disturb- 
ance, and  in  some  style,  within  a  range  far 
from  extensive, — could  at  last  become  so 
alarming  as  to  call,  in  1810,  for  the  singular 
precautions  adopted  at  Kishouscn,  and  to  en- 
join their  continuance  for  years  to  come  ? 
Whatever  danger  there  might  have  been  ot ! 
firRt,  of  a  nature  to  make  any  disguise  neces- 
sary, could  not  be  lasting ;  yet  the  conceal- 
ment in  its  full  rigor  seems  to  have  only  com- 
menced at  a  period  when  all  imminent  risk 
must  long  have  ceased.  The  Allgemeine 
Zeiiung,  even,  thinks  that  it  must  have  ended 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Admit  that  it  lasted 
•o   long:   what  poasible  reason  could  then 
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prompt  advice  ''  from  high  quarters  ^  to  re- 
main in  durance?  What  weakness  could  in- 
duce the  prisoner  to  follow  it?  And  even 
had  such  counsel,  and  "  painful  recollections,** 
prevailed  over  the  natural  desire  of  liberty, 
could  they  require  all  the  artifices  of  exclu- 
sion to  be  maintained  with  as  much  strictness 
OS  before  ?  Again,  what,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  be  the  motive  for  bearding  the 
Government  some  years  later  in  a  manner  so 
offensive  ?  Or  is  it  credible  that,  had  he  been 
a  political  fugitive  of  such  consequence  as  to 
have  lived,  for  a  short  time,  even,  in  fear  of 
denunciation  or  attack,  the  authorities  could 
have  needed  a  description  of  the  stranger 
from  his  own  lips  ?  that  the  object  of  such 
unexampled  persecution  should  have  disap- 
peared from  the  public  stage  without  one  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  one  whisper  of  inquiry  ? 
The  suggestion  that  none  of  these  things 
need  have  been — but  that  fear  may  have  mag- 
nifie'd  a  slight  temporary  risk  into  a  great  and 
continuous  peril, — has  been  answered  already. 
On  moral  grounds  it  is  as  incredible  as  any 
other. 

If  not  political  danger,  then,  there  may 
have  been  the  danger  of  law.  Something 
may  be  said  for  this  conjecture,  but  far  more 
against  it.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  reconcile 
the  instincts  of  an  offender  hidins:  from  ius- 
tice,  with  the  stranger's  proceedings  at  Ilild- 
burghausen.  It  will  be  harder  still  to  adjust 
such  a  theory  to  his  subsequent  conduct. 
The  crime,  too,  must  have  been  one  the  pur- 
suit or  disgrace  of  which  was  not  to  be  avoided 
by  flight  from  the  country  where  it  had  been 
committed.  The  dilemma,  therefore,  is  obvi- 
ous. The  offence  was  either  notorious  or 
secret.  If  such  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for 
the  culprit  to  be  seen  in  a  foreign  country,  it 
must  have  been  so  because  it  was  known 
there  already  or  shortly  afterwards.  But 
here,  for  forty  years  at  least,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  either  heard  of  or  suspected.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  undiscovered,  or 
made  so  little  noise  as  never  to  reach  this 
quarter  at  all,  silence  was  protection  enough ; 
and  any  show  of  hiding,  especially  a  display 
of  precautions  apt  to  excite  suspicion  and 
provoke  inquiry,  would  be  the  only  ])ossible 
hazard — a  folly  too  extreme  to  be  credible  in 
any  one  not  absolutely  idiotic  or  insane,  which 
the  Count  plainly  was  not. 

This  objection  may  excuse  us  from  discuss- 
ing the  probability  on  moral  grounds,  which  in 
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any  such  case  are  always  uncertain.  The 
most  s])ecious  appearance  may  deceive  ;  and 
no  dis])lay  of  virtues — not  llie  smoothest  tenor 
of  a  long  nnd  exemplary  life — can  justify  a 
conclusion  that  in  such  a  character,  crime,  the 
most  terrible  and  revoltinj?,  even,  is  impossible. 
I  should  therefore  be  loth  to  depend  on  any 
thinp^  seen  iu  the  conduct  or  dispositions  of 
the  Count,  as  an  argument  against  criminal 
imputations;  .'illhough  whatever  has  appeared 
of  either  bears  no  mark  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. We  do  see,  however,  in  both,  in- 
dications of  a  facultv  which,  had  he  been 
guilty,  would,  I  think,  have  taught  him  to  act 
in  a  wav  very  different  from  that  which  he 
pursued.  In  that  case,  a  man  of  his  clear 
head  and  resolute  nature  would,  if  forced  to 
hide  at  all,  have  done  so  without  attracting 
notice ;  would  not  have  been  so  forced  but  by 
some  evident  nccesMty,  and  would  not  have 
continued  a  dav  in  hidinpf  after  it  had  once 
become  apparent  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm — no  hue  and  cry,  no  suspicion  any- 
where within  hearing.  And  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  alien,  conscious  of  crime, 
would  have  ventured  to  place  himself,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  two  occasions,  in  an  attitude  of 
open  defiance  to  the  Government. 

Thus  every  conjecture  which  pointed  to  the 
Count  as  the  chief  party  concerned,  failed  as 
soon  as  a  rational  test  was  applied  to  the 
facts  already  known.  Those  wlio  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  all  this  artifice, 
privation,  and  obstinacy  the  mere  freak  of  a 
perverse  imagination,  without  cause  and  with- 
out ])urpose,  naturally  turned  their  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  Indy.  Tliere,  if  at  all,  the 
sohiiion  of  the  mystery  must  be  sought.  But 
in  that  quarter,  until  some  discovery  should 
take  i)iace,  all  search  would  be  in  vain. 
Hitherto  nothing  whatever  on  which  areason- 
ol)Ie  gucNS  could  founded,  was  known :  and 
mere  baseless  surmises  and  castles  in  the  air, 
which  were  raised  with  great  industry  on  this 
vacant  ground,  need  not  detain  us  from  listen- 
ing to  what  the  authorities  have  to  tell  us. 

The  result  of  their  inquiries,  after  nearly 
three  monthtj'  labor,  is  at  length  (June  2nd, 
1845)  made  ))ublic.  The  particulars  already 
given  (Part  1.)  need  not  be  repeated;  for  the 
rest,  the  notice  concerning  the  so-called  M. 
Vavel  de  Versay,  goes  on  to  declare  that — 

"  His  personal  effects  have  been  put  under 
seal,  and  their  value  appraised  at  15,100 
florins   (£l,2o0).      From   the  papers  found 


amongst  them,  it  results,  almost  beyond  dou^t, 
that  the  deceased's  name  was  not  VaVel  de 
Versay,  as  he  called  himself  (?),  but  Leon- 
ardus  Cornelius  van  der  Valck  (thus  the 
*dcar  Liidwig*  of  the  lady's  letter  vanishes 
into  a  misnomer),  baptized  in  the  Calliolic 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  on  the  22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1769 ;  parents,  Adrianus  van  der  Valck. 
and  Maria  Johinnavan  Moorsch  (a  patrician 
family  in  that  place,  as  it  proved).  Further, 
that  '  said  Leonardus  Cornelius  had  been ; 
first,  an  officer  in  the  Frencii  army;  then  for 
sometime  secretary  to  the  Dutch  embassy  at 
Paris,  which  office  he  ceased  to  hold  in  1799; 
and  on  the  1st  of  June  in  that  year,  left  Paris 
with  a  passport  for  Germany.  Finally,  it  ap- 
pears from  his  pa))ers,  that  he  continued  until 
the  period  of  his  death  in  regular  correspond- 
ence with  his  relations  in  Amsterdam.'' 

As  to  the  unknown  lady  "  who  died  in 
1837,"  etc.  (as  already  quoted  in  Part  I.) 
After  the  notice  respecting  her  effects,  and  the 
arrangement  by  wliich  they  were  left  provi- 
sionally in  deposit,  by  special  request,  it  was 
further  stated  that  "  there  were  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  aforesaid  Vavel  de  Versay, 
etc.,  a  series  of  letters  by  a  female,  written 
beyond  doubt  to  the  aforesaid  Vavel  de 
Versay,  from  Mans*  (Mpartement  de  la 
Sarthe),  "  in  the  years  1798  and  1799,  and 
subscribed  "A7i(/h  Jiejihclmy,  ne'e  Daniels/* 
The  contents  of  these  letters  (written  in 
French),  taken  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances,  admit  of  a  presumption  that 
tlie  writer  of  the  letters  and  the  lady  who 
did  at  Eishausen  in  1837,  may  perhaps  have 
been  one  and  the  same  person.  It  is,  however, 
observed  that  the  designation  of  the  deceased 
lady  given  (as  already  related)  to  the  Pastor, 
under  a  pledge  of  concealment  during  Vavel 
de  Versay's  lifetime,  and  now  laid  before  the 
authorities,  was  "  Sophie  Bottii,"  etc.  (as  we 
read  in  Part  H.),  "  but  whether  truly  or  not, 
it  has  not  so  far  been  within  our  power  to  dis- 
cover." 

Such  was  the  whole  fruit  of  the  official 
scrutiny — for  the  present; — the  advertisement 
for  heirs  and  claimants,  must  however  be  al- 
lowed to  take  effect,  before  the  significance  of 
the  result  can  be  fairly  estimated.  A  twelve- 
month, it  will  be  remembered,  was  granted  for 
this  purpose;  and  the  notice  widely  advertised. 
Whatever  is  forthcoming  will  probably  appear 
before  the  30th  of  June,  184G. 

The  advertisement  as  to  the  "  unknown 
lady  "  produced  no  cognizable  effect  whatever. 
The  term  arrived ;  and  no  one  presented  him 
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nothing  whatever  of  the  Indy  named  in  the 
advertisement,  nor  indeed  hdd  been  previously 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  person  at 
Eishausen.  The  letters,  therefore,  were  not 
confidential. 

This,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  the  mystery, 
so  far  as  it  came  out  at  all.  IIow  much  does 
it  disclose  of  what  has  hitherto  lain  concealed? 
What  light  is  thrown  on  those  doubts  which 
give  a  marvellous  tone  to  the  subject  ?  The 
previous  dissection  of  these  will  now  be  found 
useful;  since  it  has  shown  what  the  chief 
anomalies  were,  while  it  cleared  the  ground 


self  to  claim  her  personalty,  or  to  throw  light 
on  her  identity  with  the  "Ang^s  de  Ber- 
helmy"  of  the  correspondence.  As  to  the 
latter,  indeed,  a  further  glim])se,and  no  more, 
was  obtained,  in  the  following  note,  **  from 
HeideU)erg,'*  which  was  given  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeihmg.  Referring  to  the  advertise- 
ment, it  says : — 

"  It  is  true  thai  a  person   whose  maiden 
name  was  Daniels,  married  to  one  Berthelmv, 
ivin^  in  France  at  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury.    This   lady,   a   native    of   Cologne   (a 
WtstpliaJian  city),  related  to  a  noble  family 

(Counts)  of  Foy  in  Paris,  must  at  a  later     e  •       •      ^         .1  11         .1*1. 

\y^;^^  hr,t>^  ^J^:.i^.i  z",^  o,,«^  y;»«^  *^uh  ^  <>»  inquiry  from  the  mere  shadows  that  ob- 
perioa  nave  rcsutcd  Jar  some  it  me  witn  a  \  1  . 

relation,  in  what  now  is  Rhenish  Bavaria ;  | ^cured  it.  We  have  seen  what  are  the  real 
where  her  daughter,  probably  still  living,  was  \  questions,  on  which  are  the  strangeness 
married.  The  man  Berthelmy  is  said  to  and  interest  of  the  story  depend — and  can  now 
have  been  a  general  in  the  French  service,  j'udge  how  far  these  have  found  an  answer. 
Perhaps  this  communication,  the  tmth  0/  \  The  result  was  not  a  little  disappointing  to 
vhich  may  be  depended  upon,  may  assist  m  |  ^,^^,^  ^j^^  j^^j  ^een  dreaming  of  romances  in 

elucidating  the  subject  more  completely.  I         1     -n    4  •         .  .  .  i 

^  J  tr       J  purple.  Illustrious  state  iQaartvrs,  and  amateur 

No  new  light,  however,  was  gained  from  revivals  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  of  0M6«e«M 
this  or  any  other  quarter;  and  the  identity  |  and  masques  de  fer.  All  the  h'alo  with  which 
of  the  unknown  lady  is,  to  this  moment,  I' fancies  of  this  sort  had  crowned  the  mystery 
believe,  as  dark  as  ever.  The  passages  in  I  of  Eishausen  was  of  course  blown  away  ;  and 
the  note  marked  in  italics  may  be  referred  to  ;  behind  it,  instead  of  a  high  tragedy  figure, 
hereafter;  but  first  let  us  see  what  happened  |  there  appeared  a  substantial  Dutch  gentle- 
in  the  matter  of  "  Leonardus  Cornelius  van  •  ^an,  whose  historv,  so  far  as  it  was  revealed, 
der  Valck."  Here  the  public  notice  was  not  \  altogether  fell  sliort  of  heroic  dimensions, 
unanswered.  Within  the  specified  term  there  Those,  again,  who  had  been  listening  for 
appeared,  duly  fortified  with  papers,  and  as- ;  gome  hideous  tale  of  guilt  or  misfortune,  were 
sisted  by  an  attorney,  a  Mynheer  van  der  „ot  less  apt  to  feel  the  announcement  vapid 
Valck,  of  Amsterdam.— one  of  a  flourishing  and  prosaic :  and  both  seemed  disposed  to 
merchant's  firm  in  lliat  city,"-who  preferred  treat  the  affair  as  children  do  when  they  have 
his  claims  an  a  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  broken  a  conjuring  toy  to  discover  its  secret, 
establibhed  it.  as  we  are  told,  to  llie  salisfac- '  and  find  nothing  within  but  a  few  sticks  and 
tion  of  the  authorities;  at  all  events,  so  far  as  !  ^ires. 

to  obtain  a  judge's  order  for  the  delivery  to  j  But  to  us  the  final  sweeping  off  of  what  were 
him  of  ihe  effects  at  Eishausen.  The  fiscal ;  already  seen  to  be  mere  cobwebs,  and  the 
department,  however,  seems  not  to  have  par-  j  descent  to  bare  prose  of  the  mythic  part  of 
taken  of  the  •*  satisfaction  "  above  mentioned ;  the  story,  by  no  means  either  destroys  its  in- 
for  the  transfer  of  the  property  was  for  some  '  terest  or  diminishes  its  obscurity.  One  was 
time  withheld,  and  the  minister  of  the  King  naturally  anxious  to  know  tr/io  it  was  that  had 
of  Holland  had  to  take  I  he  matter  in  hand  played  'so  unaccountable  a  part— and  this 
before  it  could  be  obtained.  The  reluctance  question  is  in  some  measure  answered.  But 
of  the  Treasury  to  part  with  the  deposit  will  ^  the  far  more  exciting  inquiry  was— ir/iy  did  he 
not  be  deemed  merely  vexatious,  when  it  is  '  play  it?  And  this,  which  i*s  the  central  jwint 
known  that  the  jiroof  of  identity  by  the  of  the  enigma,  remains  as  incomprehensible 
Amsterdam  claimant  was  any  thing  but  com-  as  ever. 

plete.  He  admitted  that  neither  he  nor  any  \  As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  hat 
other  living  Van  der  Valck  had  ever  seen  j  been  observed  that  the  identification  of  the 
their  supposed  relation  at  Eishausen.  They '  gup|)osed  Vavel  de  Versay  with  a  Leonardus 
only  knew  him.  therefore,  by  his  letters.  His  |  Cornelius  Van  der  Valck,  whom  none  of  his 
reply  to  inquiries  about  the  lady  must  also  be  j  lining  relations  had  seen— who,  it  appears, 
noticed.    He  affirmed  that  the  family  knew  had  nerer  been  in  Amsterdam  at  all  since  the 
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last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century — was 
far  from  perfect.  It  rested  altogether  on  doc- 
uments found  in  Eishausen,  which  might  have 
Deen  appropriated  hy  a  stranger ;  and  on  let- 
ters to  the  family  referred  to  in  those  papers  ; 
which,  also,  might  have  been  written  by  a 
usurper  of  the  name  of  Van  der  Valck,  after 
the  death  of  the  true  owner,  without  discov- 
ery by  the  actual  members  of  the  Himily. 
The  last  authentic  giimpse  of  Leonardus  Cor- 
nelius is  in  the  pass])ort  of  1799;  from  1800 
to  1845  the  so-called  Count  Vaval  de  Versav, 
appears,  we  arc  now  told,  in  his  ])lnce :  but 
between  the  two  a  link  of  positive  evidence  is 
wanting.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  want  of 
such  a  link  is  more  serious  than  usual,  where 
all  else  is  doubt  and  disguise.  We  have  the 
supposed  Van  der  Valck  for  forty  years  bear- 
ing what,  on  this  supposition,  is  a  false  name, 
refusing  to  show  his  papers,  or  otherwise  dis- 
close himself;  studiously  wearing  a  mask  in 
all  ways  and  on  all  occasions.  Is  it  likely, 
one  might  ask,  or  consistent  with  such  a  life 
of  mystery  and  mystification,  that  he  should 
leave  materials^  to  be  found  after  his  death, 
which  must  convict  him  of  deception  ?  Would 
not  the  borrowing  of  a  name,  for  a  purpose  of 
substantial  advantage,  be  at  least  a  conceiva- 
ble feature  in  such  a  svstem  ? 

« 

This,  however,  I  only  mention  as  one  of  the 
minor  uncertainties  in  a  case  of  no  single  part 
of  which  a  sure  hold  can  be  taken.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  probable  that "  tiie  Count  " 
of  Eishausen  and  the  Van  der  Valck  of  the 
Embassy  in  Paris,  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  The  antecedents  of  the  latter  were 
precisely  such  as  would  suit  the  figure  exhib- 
ited in  these  pages;  his  descent  from  one  of 
the  merchant-princes  of  Amsterdam,  insuring 
good  education,  and  accounting  for  sumptuous 
and  delicate  habits ;  his  service  in  the  army, 
of  which  a  martial  bearing  and  a  peremi)tory 
will  showed  the  iulluence;  the  diplomatic 
career  ex])laining  his  eager  interest  in  jioliiics, 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  public  aifiiirs 
and  men.  All  seem  to  correspond  exactly ; 
and  there  is  nothing,  in  the  personal  traits  at 
least,  that  pre^ents  any  discrepancy.  Tiiosc, 
indeed,  whose  notions  of  the  Dutch  arc  taken 
from  vulger  jests  and  prejudices,  and  who 
have  not  either  read  their  past  history,  or 
known  them  as  tlu*y  are  at  j)resent,  may  deny 
that  one  so  mercurial,  courtly,  and  spirited, 
could  have  issued  from  Amsterdam ;  *  but  to 

*   The  name  of  Kcppcl  will  occur  lioro    to 
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such  no  rejoinder  is  necessary.  As  accesmy 
proofs  of  origin,  I  note  "  the  Count's  "  conh 
mand  of  German,  of  which  the  Hollander 
8i>eaks  a  dialect;  and  his  fastidious  love  of 
cleanliness,  peculiar  to  no  other  continental 
nation.  The  profuseness,  too,  with  a  dash  of 
ostentation,  belongs  to  the  style  of  the  wealthy 
merchant-lords  of  Amsterdam. 

Well,  then,  having  ])robably  discovered  who 
the  recluse  was,  is  the  riddle  any  easier  to 
read  ?  Has  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  tlie 
world  become  apparent  ?  Is  his  relation  to 
the  mysterious  lady  of  1806,  and  his  strange 
treatment  of  her,  made  clear  by  the  ]ove*let- 
ters  from  Mans  in  1798?  Is  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  explanation,  on  this  partial  dis- 
closure, as  difficult  as  ever  ?  The  glimmer  of 
light  just  serves  to  make  the  general  darkness 
visible. 

The  documents  leave  Van  der  Valck  at  the 
moment  of  his  quitting  Paris,  in  1799 ;  the 
correspondence  with  Amsterdam  being,  osve 
have  seen,  barren  of  information  concerniag 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  his  retreat 
That  part  of  it  which  was  preserved,  at  all 
events,  seems  to  have  contained  mere  commu- 
nications on  money  matters  ;  and  the  survir- 
ing  members  of  the  Van  der  Valck  family 
must  have  known  their  kinsman  in  this  rela- 
tion only.  We  are  therefore  lefl  quife  at  a 
loss  for  the  reasons  which  can  have  induced 
Leonardus  ('ornelius,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to 
retire  from  a  position  of  some  consequence ; 
to  renounce  the  enjoyment  in  the  world  of 
the  liberal  income  he  possessed,  and  the  in- 
teresting connection  he  had  made ;  and,  after 
a  few  years  of  wandering,  to  shut  liimself  up 
for  life  in  a  gloomy  corner  of  Thiiringia,  sel^ 
condemned  to  ])rivations  more  severe,  in  many 
respects,  than  even  criminals  ha%*e  to  endure. 
Nothing  is  heard  of  any  quarrel,  political  or 
]}rivate,  of  implication  in  any  conspiracy,  or 
attachment  to  any  ])roscribed  party;  there  is 
no  trace,  in  short,  of  misfortune,  persecution, 
or  crime.  Indeed,  there  is  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, as  will  be  seen  j)resently,  in  the  offer 
made  to  him,  while  at  Paris,  of  an  advanta- 
geous marriage.  The  only  thread  of  personal 
interest  on  which  any  sus])icion  can  hang,  is 

inunyrcafh'r:-.  In  this  Dutch  family  liveliness  and 
<;nu'o  wiTo  licrodltary.  The  soc«»imI  Karl  is  celo- 
l)r:itnil  inr  t\w>c  <juiilities  by  Ciiestcriield  ^ Letter, 
M:iy  27tli,  1752);  nor  was  lie  Icp<  admired  in  Paris 
Imf  court  lino.-s  aiul  pnifiiHon.  It  was  on  him  that 
l.t'br\iii  wn'to  the  epigram,  Dans  ua  btau  pnrc, 
&c.  ([.ib  V.)<  one  of  the  prettiest  known,  which 
celebrates  his  liberality  as  u  gallunt. 
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eft  in  some  faded  loTe-lettcrs  from  Mans. 
To  lliese,  accordingly,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  con- 
jecture must  turn.  In  his  connection  with 
the  lady  of  Eishausen,  the  key  to  the  mystery 
might,  I  believe,  be  found.  But  will  those 
letters,  ending  in  1799,  enable  us  to  find  it  ? 
Do  they  certainly  belong  to  the  same  ])erson  ? 
The  reporter  to  whom  we  have  been  in- 
debted hitherto  gives  no  details  of  their  con- 
tents ;  and  probably  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  studying  them.  We  must  therefore  have 
recourse  to  another,  who  not  only  has  read 
them  at  his  leisure,*  but  who  has,  by  these, 
and  the  other  details  already  known  to  us, 
arrived,  he  thinks,  at  a  solution  of  the  whole 
mystery.  This  will  be  welcome,  if  true ;  and 
to  some  not  the  less  so  from  the  appalling 
sketch  of  selfishness  and  crime  which  it 
draws.  He  reads  the  report  from  which  the 
preceding  narrative  is  taken,  and  comments 
on  it  as  follows  : — 

"  The  attempts  to  solve  the  riddle  in  a  po- 
litical way  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  in- 
timations thrown  out  by  the  unknown  are  the 
less  to  be  regarded  the  stronger  were  his  mo- 
tives for  hiding  himself  in  a  mysterious  dark- 
ness, and  throwing  inquiry  on  a  false  track. 
It.  is  apparent  in  how  fine-spun  a  web  the 
cunning  diplomatist  was  able  to  involve  him- 
self; how  cleverly  he  mystifies  the  good  folks 
both  at  Ingelfingen  (where  they  style  him 
Monseignmr)  and  at  Ilildburghausen,  by 
hints  of  his  acquaintance  with  grand  person- 
ages. For  the  first  lime,  after  the  death  of 
his  companion — his  dread  of  detection  being 
over,  and  his  seclusion,  as  he  himself  said, 
thenceforth  a  voluntary  one — he  raises  the 
mask  now  and  then ;  and  leaves  behind  him 
at  his  decease,  no  doubt  with  astute  calcula- 
tion, the  key,  not  to  the  whole  of  his  secret, 
but  lo  the  less  damaging  j)art  of  it — his  baj)- 
tinnial  certificate,  namely,  and  the  letters  of 
his  mistress.  .  .  . 

**  From  Paris  he  corresponds  with  Angbs 
Berthelmy,  nee  Daniels,  by  birth  a  German  of 

*  I*n»l)al»ly  nn  official  person,  an  his  access  to 
the  pa|>cr8  ot*  wliich  tiie  (jovoniinent  took  po!»5»es- 
sion  would  imply  ;  fnuu  the  tone  of  his  disserta- 
tion, one  may  guc«*,  a  C rim Innl- Rath,  either  full 
flcd^ro*!  or  inthe  callow  (prol)ationary)  state.  It 
lA  tli<>  plea  of  ail  advocate  intent  on  a  conviction, 
and  not  nice  as  to  the  means,  it  will  be  seen  how 
he  deals*  with  matters  of  fact,  citing  such  only  us 
make  for  his  caj>e,  and  omitting  all  that  would  con- 
tradict it.  Thus  he  alteniately  treats  Van  dcr 
Valck  as  an  utter  deceiver,  whose  every  word  is 
false,  and  relies  on  hlni  as  a  witness  when  any 
thing  can  be  drawn  from  him  to  confirm  the  in- 
dictment. The  value  of  the  essay  is,  that  it  pves 
the  particulars  of  the  letters  from  Mans.  These 
may  bo  depended  upon. 
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the  Lower  Rhine,  who  at  the  time  had  brothers 
living  at  Bonn,  Zweibriicken,  and  Kaisers-lau- 
tern.  He  had  known  and  loved  her  before  her 
marriage  ;  but  was  prevented,  most  likely  by 
his  family  from  marrying  her  himself.  She 
was  the  mother  of  an  amiable  daughter,  who 
was  her  only  consolation.  Her  husband,  prob- 
ably a  soldier,  had  already  in  1798,  been  living 
apart  from  her  for  four  years ;  and  left  her  in 
^lans  {Maine  ct  Loire)*  poor,  and  in  a  dis- 
tressing position,  watched  by  his  family,  from 
jealousy  of  the  man  whom  he  suspected  she 
oved,  and  of  whose  letters  and  presents  he 
was  aware.  He  urges  a  divorce,  which  Anges 
resists,  hoping  for  a  change  and  reconciliation. 
Meanwhile,  Van  der  Valck  suiiports  her  from 
Paris;  sends  her  daughter  valuable  presents; 
and  seems  to  have  besought  her  to  fly  with 
him  to  Germany.  She  is  true  to  her  marriage 
vow  ;  resists,  conjures  him  to  forget  her  ;  dis- 
suades him  from  taking  refuge  in  solitude, 
which,  in  hi»  des])ondency,  he  seems  to  have 
contemplated;  and  urges  him  to  consent  to  a 
brilliant  marriage  ofiered  him  at  the  time. 

"  At  last,  hoj)eless  of  recalling  Berthelmy, 
:  she  appears  willing  to  consent  to  a  divorce, 
;  provided  Berthelmy  will  settle  an  income  on 
his  daughter ;  thereupon  she  means  to  return 
to  her  relations  in  Germany.  To  this,  it 
seems,  the  husband  would  not  agree  ;  and  at 
last,  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  she  writes  that 
she  intends,  in  order  to  escape  from  her  un- 
j)leasant  position  at  Mans,  to  visit  her  brothers 
in  Germany,  with  whom  Van  der  Valck  was 
in  correspondence*  At  this  point  the  letters 
cease, 

"  In  Germany  she  appears  to  have  found 

her  former  lover ;  and  then,  without  having 

been    legally  separated    from   Berthelmy,  to 

:  have  indissoluhly  united  (docs  this  mean  a 

■  second  marriage  ?)t  her  lot  with  that  of  her 
benefactor. 

"  But  they  fear  the  vengeance  of  an  offended 
!  husband  in  pursuit  of  wife  and  daughter;  and 
in  this  alarm  wander  restlessly  from  place  to 
])lace,  until  at  length  they  find  a  safe  retreat 
at  Hildl)urglmusen.  Even  there,  however, 
VanderVaK!;  is  always  on  his  guard ;  and 
his  anxiety  never  ceases  until  the  husband's 
'  death  ;  of  which  he  said — '  Had  one  man  died 
a  little  sooner,  I  should  have  returned  to  soci- 
ety ;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  worth  my  while.* 

■  It  was  probably   the   same   man — of  whose 

•  whereabouts  it  is  ceHain  that  he  kept  himself 
\  constantly  informed  by  paid  a  gents  p) — who 
:  in  1813  came  to  Kishnuscn  with  Augereau's 
'  corps  from  Coburg,  and  of  whom  he  after- 
'  wards  said,  *  At  that  time  a  man  was  here 

-     *  A  mistake.     It  is  in  la  Sarihe, 

t  The  words  unzertrennlkk  vertmnden  seem  to 

■  allow  DO  other  meaning.  Here  remember  the 
i  Counts  declaration : — **  She  was  not  my  wife,'*  if 
I  this  were  the  Lady  of  Eisbaosen. 
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who,  had  he  seen  me,  would  hare  decided  my 
destiny.' 

"  There  appears  to  he  no  douht  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  strangers  of  Ingelfingen  with  those 
of  Eishausen.  As  for  his  companion  at  In- 
gelfingen in  1803,  whom  tlie  simple  Swabians 
look  for  a  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  else 
could  she  be  than  his  l)eloved  Anges  ?  To 
have  passed  either  for  his  wife,  or  for  Louis 
XVI.'s  daughter,  she  must  then  have  been  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty. 

"  But  the  lady  with  whom  he  comes  to 
Eishausen  in  1810,  is  described  by  the  few 
who  saw  her  as  a  young  beauty,  of  sixteen  to 
eighteen  at  most !  This  cannot  have  been  the 
same  who  accompanied  him  when  at  Ingel- 
fingen maiuj  years  before.  From  the  letters 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  must  have  been  the 
yomiger  copy  of  the  once  charming  Angiis; 
that  daugliter  of  whom  the  wrote,  *  J^ose  le 
direy  elle  est  bicnJoUe;*  who  then,  in  1798, 
already  forsaken  by  her  father  for  four  years 
past,  would  be  about  six,  and  consequently 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  old  in  1810. 
The  Baron's  tenderness  had  been  transferred 
from  the  mother  to  the  daughter — who  shall 
say  to  what  extent?  This  was  the  *2)oor 
orphan^  as  the  unknown  terms  her  after  her 
death,  on  whom,  in  his  own  words,  so  many 
fine  things  had  been  *  forced  ; '  trained  from 
infancy,  as  the  letters  j)rove,  in  sentiments  of 
gratitude  towards  the  unknown  benefactor, 
concerning  whom  she  was  continually  besieg- 
ing her  mother  with  questions,  lie  had  raised 
them  both  from  poverty ;  overwhelmed  them 
with  costly  presents ;  and  may  very  likely 
have  deceived  them  with  the  notion  that  for 
their  sakcs  he  retired  from  the  world.  Hence 
the  tender  exj)ressions  in  the  note  shown  to 
the  Pastor's  widow — to  the  *  beloved  Ludwig 
(to  her,  too,  he  had  assumed  a  false  name, 
perhaps  represented  himself  as  a  Bourbon)* 
whose  thousand  sacrifices  she  could  only  repay 
by  her  attachment ! ' 

**  Tills  was  the  poor  Mignon  of  the  Eis- 
hausen prison-house,  who,  cut  off  from  the 
world,  remained  throughout  life  a  child  in 
intellect;  chained  to  her  gaoler  and  tyrant  by 
gratitude  and  hal>it ;  comjiensated '  for  the 
loss  of  her  liberty  by  sweetmeats  and  finery, 
ornaments  and  toys ;  amusing  herself  with 
hiding  pieces  of  money  in  hundreds  of  little 
])ur.ses.  l^oor  child  !  to  whom  cats  were  given 
lor  companions,  instead  of  human  beings. 
Such  was  the  unhaj)py  creature  whom  the 
valet,  Philip,  called  'jjoor,  with  nothing  of  her 
own,  yet  mistress  of  all,' — at  once  mistress 
and  slave.  The  only  confidants  of  her  com- 
)laints  were  the  flowers  and  trees  of  the 
)ari'ed  seraglio ;  even  there  she  was  watched 

*  luipossiblc;  as  his  stutioii  and  circumstances 
were  ki)own  to  her  mother  during  tlie  corrcsi>oDd- 
encc  fram  Miuis. 
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by  the  IjTix-eyed  Van  der  Valck.  In  vain  she 
seeks  refuge  with  the  young  workman  ut  the 
garden  house — '  Dear  Schmidt,  I  so  wish  to 
speak  to  you!' — for  the  Count,  in  a  fury, 
rushes  out  from  the  shrubbery  and  drags  her 
away.  In  dumb  despair  she  sees  every  a^ 
tempt*  to  procure  succor,  and  escape  Jrom 
her  golden  chains,  frustrated.  .  .  .  Van  der 
Valck  will  never  release  his  victim  until  com- 
pelled by  the  stronger  hand  of  Death.  .   .  . 

"  The  body,  still  beautiful  in  death,  is  buried 
by  torchlight  in  the  stark  Noveml)er  night  in 
that  solitary  garden  by  the  hill-side.  No 
*  Sopha  Doit  a,  etc.,  fifty -eight  years  old^  as 
the  hoary  diplomatist  falsely  described  her ; 
but  a  j)erfect  well-preserved  beauty  of  forty- 
five — the  poor  orphan  of  Mans,  child  of  the 
fierce  (?)  Bcrthelmy  and  the  ill-starred  Anges 
Daniels  ; — murdered,  not  suddenly, — the  cun- 
ning man  ordered  the  coffin  to  be  opened  in 
proof  of  that — but  slowly,  by  inches.  She 
sank  into  the  grave,  untencled  and  heart- 
broken. 

**  But  where  was  her  mother  all  this  while? 
Had  she  left  lier  daughter  willingly  or  from 
compulsion  P   or  had  death  separated  them 
long  ago  ?     Had  she  not  appeared  at  Ingel- 
1  fingen  at  the  side  of  the  Count  ? 
I     "  It  is  true  that  he  never  was  seen  with 
i  more  than  one  lady,  veiled,  or  wearing  grevn 
'■  glasses.     But  in  some  of  the  journeys  which 
;  he  made  while  at  Hildburghausen,  might  not 
a  second,  in   the  dusk  of  evening,  unnoticed 
by  the  people  of  the  house,  have  got  out  of 
the  carriage,  and   been  concealed  in   those 
apartments  which  even  the  confidential  valet 
himself   was   scarcely   permitted    to  enter  ? 
j  Might  not  bo)4i  mother  and  daughter  have 
accompanied  the  Count  in  the  closed  carriage 
to  Eishausen  P    The  grave  is  mute,  and  the 
witnesses  can  no  longer  speak  ;  but  *  though 
;  these  are  silent,  the  very  stones  shall  cryoutJ 
I  And  lo !  there  the  old  road-mender  starts  up 
from  his  pile  of  stones  on  the  highway ;  an 
unsuspicious    witness,    whom    the    reporter 
terms  *  a  clear-headed,  trustworthy  man,  who 
often  saw  the  equipage  go  past  him.'    This 
•  man  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  Count  had 
'i  two  ladies  belonging  to  him,  and  said  posi- 
tively. *  The  elder  one  drove  out  with  him  to 
day  ; '  or,  *  To-day  the  young  one  was  in  the 
I  carringc.' 

I  "Did  the  reporter,  tcho  must  have  knovm- 
j  ichat  the  letters  contained  (?),  write  those 
;  words  without  a  thrill  of  8usj)icion  passing 
;  over  him  ?  Who  can  say  what  the  inner 
^  rooms  of  the  castle  might  conceal")  What 
may  have  taken  place  behind  those  curtains 

*  No  reliable  evidence  of  such  attempts  appears. 
Tlie  story  of  young  Schmidt  is  altogether  improba- 
ble. She  had  opportuniticF.  had  she  wished  to  use 
them,  every  day  she  walked  iu  the  close  or  drove 
to  the  garden  near  town. 
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always  so  closely  drawn  ?  No  one  but  trusty 
Philip,  the  valet,  the  Count's  confidant,  could 
possess  ihe  secret ;  but  he  must  have  known 
It.  What  was  it  that  lay  so  heavy  on  his  con- 
science, which  he  would  fain  have  confessed, 
yet  dared  not  ?  What  became  of  *  the  elder 
lady?' — where  did  she  expire? — where  was 
she  buried  ?  The  secret  mast  be  left  to  the 
silence  of  the  tomb;  the  judgment  to  the  All- 
seeinjf  Eye. 

*'The  fcount  was  doubtless  a  distinguished 
man,  of  higli  spirit,  and  ra*-ely  accomplished ; 
clear  and  piercmg  in  intellect,  rich  in  experi- 
ence of  the  world ;  with  diplomatic  acuteness, 
iron  tenacity  of  purjwse,  deep  feelings  ^  and  a 
warm  heart.  The  loss  of  his  beloved  had 
filled  him  with  hitter  misanthropy  (?),  and 
even  while  at  Paris  suggested  a  thought  of 
retiring  from  the  world.  That  he  could  re- 
nounce; hut  not  the  object  of  his  affection. 
He  becomes  her  benefactor,  her  defender 
Against  a  severe  husband, — at  last  he  flies 
with  her  to  an  obscure  corner  of  Germany. 
There  he  digs  his  cave,  and  fences  it  round  ; 
— he  succeeds  in  cunningly  defeating  the  pry- 
ing curiosity  of  strangers,  and  the  search  of 
the  vindictive  husband;  and  misleads  inquiry 
by  investing  himself  with  a  cloud  of  political 
mvsterv.  Safe  in  his  concealment,  he  \iews 
from  afar  the  busy  world,  and  mocks  at  its 
troubles  ; — they  ^re  nothing  to  him — a  phil- 
osopher— i.e.f  a  French  philosopher  an  Epicu- 
rean, an  Encyclopedist;  one  of  Diderot s 
bchool.  lie  possesses  what  he  long  has 
coveted;  enjoys  his  good  fortune  in  quiet; 
collects  around  him  the  greatest  minds  of 
civilized  nations;  by  studv  of  medicine  makes 
himself  independent  of  llie  physician  ;  lives 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  luxuries  and  elegant 
products  of  the  French  capital,  with  a  sumf)- 
t«ous  table  and  the  choicest  wines.  His  com- 
panions arc  two  amiable  women — his  first  love 
and  her  blooming  daughter :  both,  alike  de- 
voted, owe  every  thing  to  him  ;  love,  respect, 
fcar  him .  This  is  his  resignation  of  the  world ; 
agitatfd,  no  doubt,  by  constant  fears  of  detec- 
tion ;  but  untroubled  by  scruples  of  conscience, 
which  his  proficiency  as  a  "h  rowch  philosophe 
enables  him  to  despise. ** 

Such,  we  arc  invited  to  believe,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  recluse  s  history.  1  say  the  sub- 
stance ;  because  the  writer  discreetly  leaves  in 
nhadow  some  of  the  accessories  of  his  picture ; 
qua:  dcsperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  r din- 
quit.  The  details  of  murder  and  other  iniqui- 
ties, which  he  insinuates,  it  would  indeed  be 
not  more  easy  to  adjust  than  pleasant  to  de- 
scribe. The  sketch  I  have  termed  a  jwece  of 
s]K'cinl  pleading ;  a  slight  inspection  will  dis- 
cover that  it  is  no  masterpiece. 
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It  does  not,  indeed,  want  boldness.  There 
is  something  original  in  the  emphasis  with 
which  the  accused  is  represented  as  a  kind  of 
lotos-eater,  or  rather  hog  of  the  Epicurean 
sty ;  wallowing  in  all  that  can  make  life  pleas- 
ant to  a  voluptuary  without  a  conscience  ; — an 
example  of  that  eminently  French  golden 
rule  of  happiness — "a  good  digestion,  a  bad 
heart,  and  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year."  This 
version  of  dumb,  solitary  confinement,  in  a 
poor,  bleak  country,  with  a  wretched  climate, 
of  a  life-long,  monotonous  penance,  vari'.'d  only 
by  grave  studies,  and  assiduous  charity — would 
alone  give  a  sufiicient  measure  of  the  advo- 
cates fairness.  But  it  shall  be  tested  in  a 
more  stringent  manner. 

His  view  of  the  Eishausen  interior  is  taken 
from  two  povsitive  assumptions  : — of  a  vindic- 
tive pursuit  by  the  husband  Berthelmy;  of 
the  presence  in  the  "  seraglio  "  of  two  females, 
mother  and  daughter.  Unless  both  these  cir- 
cumstances can  be  proved,  the  whole  compo- 
sition vanishes. 

On  what  ground  must  we  su])pose  an  elope- 
ment on  the  wife's  part,  and  on  the  husband's 
the  resolution,  only  relaxed  by  death,  to  fol- 
low and  punish  her  seducer  ?  Certainly  not 
from  the  letters.  In  the  relation  which 
they  exhibit,  what  need  could  there  be  of 
flight  ?  whence  could  arise  the  danger  which 
we  are  to  fancy  suspended  for  years  over  the 
heads  of  the  fugitive  couple  ?  We  find  the 
husband,  on  the  contrary,  only  too  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  his  Angcs.  He  presses  for  a  divorce 
— a  process  easy  and  fashionable  in  those  re- 
publican times.  It  is  the  wife  who  demurs — 
hoping,  it  is  said,  to  regain  her  husband's 
love;  intent,  it  rather  appears,  on  a  money 
settlement  for  her  child.  How  could  a  wo- 
man, on  the  eve  of  eloping  with  her  lover,  de- 
sire a  reconciliation  with  the  man  she  was 
anxious  to  forsake  ?  Why,  if  so,  refuse  a 
divorce  which  would  leave  her  free  to  go 
whither  and  with  whomsoever  she  liked? 
And  why  stickle  on  a  point  of  money  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  wooed  by  a  wealthy  lover, 
ready  to  marry  her  the  instant  she  is  free? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  this  bribe  was 
asked,  solely  because  the  mother  was  prepared 
to  abandon  her  child,  as  well  ?  Even  on  this 
monstrous  inference — which,  moreover,  would 
not  suit  the  advocate's  story  at  all — the  lady's 
flight,  the  Iiusband's  apprehended  vengeance^ 
— all  the  essentials  of  this  romance,  in  fact 
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ore  seen  to  be  incredible,  if  "  the  Count's  "  I  if  not  herself  also,  found  a  home  vrith  those 
companion  was  the  Anges  Berthelmy  of  the  near  relations. 


letters. 
Had  the  husband — an  officer  in  the  French 


The  romance  of  the  daughter  being  thus 
exploded,  the  counsers  argument  on  the  point 


service,  whom  we  hare  seen  only  wanting  to  of  age,  if  valid  at  all,  goes  near  to  extinguish 
cast  off  his  wife — suddenly  changed  his  mind, '  the  mother  as  well.  So  little  was  seen  of  the 
and  never  ceased  to  pursue  her  afterwards ,  lady  at  Hildburghausen,  that  the  guesses  of 
while  he  lived — for  this  is  the  gist  of  the  in- .  the  public  cannot  be  much  relied  on  j  but  it  it 
•ention — had  this,  I  say,  been  the  case,  how '  certain  that  all  who  saw  her  there,  or  in  the 
easily  could  the  rich  Van  der  Valck  have  car- '  first  days  at  Eishausen,  agreed  in  describing 
ried  his  prize  beyond  the  reach  of  capture,  in- 1  her  as  a  girl  in  her  teens  ;  and  unless  all  were 
stead  of  cowering  in  perpetual  alarm  in  a  j  mistaken  this  cannot  have  been  the  Anges 
place  always  exposed  to  visits  from  France ! ,  Berthelmy,  whose  age,  it  is  rightly  inferred, 
Would  not  an  asylum  more  distant  and  safe  1  must  have  been  between  twenty  and  thirty  in 
have  been  chosen,  had  the  sole  object  been  j  1803.  So  that  on  the  whole,  it  may  at  least 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  mistress  ? ,  be  doubted  whether  the  lady  of  Eishausen 
In  England,  for  instance,  the  fugitives  would  ]  was  not  a  different  person  altogether,  and  un- 
havc  been  perfectly  secure ;  and  that  without  known  to  us  otherwise ;  her  identity  with  the 
one  of  the  privations  by  which  security  was  i  writer  of  the  love-letters  from  Mans  being  no 
purchased  at  Eishausen.  Can  it  be  believed !  less  questionable  than  every  other  point  of 
that  a  man  "  clear  and  piercing  in  intellect,** ,  this  curious  story. 

should  have  resorted  to  those  trying  precau-  j  The  indictment  having  thus  failed  on  its 
tions,  when  he  could  easily  have  gained  many  two  cardinal  points,  it  need  not  much  concern 
places  of  refuge  where  he  might  have  lived, '  us  to  ask  how  the  pleader *s  account  of  Van 
openly  and  without  fear,  in  the  enjoyment  of;  der  Valck  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  his 
all  that  was  denied  at  Eishausen.  j  habits  and  disposition  ;  how  it  agrees  with  his 

The  "  seraglio,"  we  are  told,  consisted  of  own  description  of  the  recluse,  as  a  "  man  of 
Anges  and  her  daughter ;  and  this  is  proved,  deep  feelings  and  warm  heart,"  qualities  not 
£rst,  by  comparing  the  age  which  the  former ;  very  consistent  with  a  story  the  bases  of  which 
must  have  reached  In  1799,  with  the  supposed  \  are  rank  selfishness  and  guile,  and  its  inci- 
youth  of  the  lady  as  seen  in  1806  ;  secondly,  dents  incest  and  murder.  To  pursue  such  a 
•by  the  assertion  of  the  old  road-member,  that  tale  as  he  has  devised  through  its  inevitable 
»he  had  seen  two  females  at  different  times  in  '  sequence  of  horrors  and  abominations,  "  con- 
the  carriage.  This  testimony,  the  sole  evi-  cealed  in  the  inner  chambers  of  Eishausen," 
•dence  for  the  accusation,  is,  as  1  observed  '  is  fortunately  unnecessary.  The  premises  be- 
when  reporting  it,  of  the  very  slightest  value ; .  ing  proved  false,  the  system  of  cruelty,  base- 
it  wouljl  hardly  be  worth  weighing,  even  if.  ness,  and  depravity  raised  upon  them  sinks 
uncontradicted.  But  as  to  the  child  of  Anges '  at  once  into  a  mere  chaos  of  fiction. 
Berthelmy, — the  only  conceivable  heroine  of  But  even  had  the  libellous  part  been  spared, 
such  a  tragedy, — it  is  directly  confuted  by  evi- '  and  the  Epicurean  view  only  of  the  retreat  at 
•deuce  at  least  as  good  as  the  other.  The  I  Eishausen  displayed,  one  might  have  asked  if 
letter  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  affirming' a  theory  of  that  kind  were  credible?  Let  the 
that  the  daughter  was  married,  and  still  alive  i  indulgences,  such  as  they  were,  be  heightened 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  may  fairly  be  allowed  j  to  the  utmost,  and  weighed  against  the  ter- 
more  credit  than  an  odious  imputation  based  rible  loss  of  liberty,  speech,  and  society, — can 
on  nothing  but  the  casual  view  of  a  purblind  |  any  one  imagine  the  prevailing  result  such  as 
old  man.  The  accuracy  of  that  letter  is  con-j  a  voluptuary  would  choose?  Had  Van  der 
ifirmed  by  its  coincidence  with  what  afterwards  |  Valck  been  the  selfish  Sybarite  of  this  carica- 
came  out  in  the  letter  from  Mans — namely,  ture,  would  his  constancy  to  a  single  object 
that  Anges  had  brothers  living  in  Zweibiiicken  of  passion  have  induced  him  to  bear  all  this 
and  Kaiserslautern, —  both  in  the  region  |  for  her  sake,  not  for  days,  but  for  years? 
named  by  the  writer  from  Heidelberg,  — :  Would  an  Epicurean,  if  willing  to  remain  a 
•whither  Anges,  on  leaving  France,  was  bound ; '  prisoner  on  such  terms  in  his  "  seraglio," 
and  where,  it  may  be  presumed,  her  daughter,  |  have  sought  no  change  of  company  there  dur- 
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ing  half  a  life-time  ? — never  have  betrayed  the 
slightest  wandering  of  fancy  in  a  direction 
where,  of  all  others,  the  caprice  of  self-in- 
dulgence is  most  fickle  and  fastidious  ?    I  will 


would  be  given  without  reserve,  had  any  of 
the  various  conjectures  that  have  occurred  to 
me  during  the  process  brought  conviction  to 
my  own  mind.     But  here,  as  with   the  at- 


not  dwell  on  other  parts  of  his  domestic  life,  <  tempts  of  others.     I  have  found  that  however 
his  early  hours,  his  restless  industry,  and  love   apt  a  given  version  may  be  to  one  set  of  traits 


of  intellectual  labor ;  on  the  stubborn  force  of 
his  resolution,  on  the  flowing  vein  of  his  boun- 
ties— all  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of 
a  mere  voluptuary.  It  is  suffici^^nt  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  his  connection  with  the  ladv,  of 
whatever  nature  it  was — and  even  this  is  un- 
certain— that  his  friendship,  love,  or  self-de- 
votion to  a  single  object  through  years  of 
entire  seclusion,  only  ended  with  her  life, — as 
decisive  against  the  Epicurean  view  of  the 
question. 

What  was  he,  then  ? — what  was  the  nature 
of  his  secret,  the  motive  of  his  extraordinarv 
resolution,  the  occasion  of  his  still  more  ex- 
traordinary persistence  in  it  ?  These  ques- 
tions way  be  repeated  at  the  end,  as  they 
were  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry. 
They  have  found  as  yet  no  intelligible  answer. 
The  disclosures  which  seemed  to  promise 
something  have  merely  given  new  names  to 
the  actors  in  a  dim  scene,  with  some  shreds 
of  an  earlier  date  loosely  hanging  to  them  ; 
but  the  moral  of  the  mystery  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged  these  forty  years — the 
development,  material  or  mental,  of  its  origin 
and  j)rogre8S  ; — nay,  even  the  mere  descri})- 
tion  in  terms  of  the  enigma  which  it  involves, 
so  far  as  any  distinct  or  coherent  representa- 
tion goes,  is  yet  to  be  sought.  This  alone, 
independently  of  many  minor  features  in 
themselves  curious  and  problematical,  gives 
the  story,  as  1  have  said,  a  tone  of  the  mar- 
vellous, probably  without  a  parallel  in  any 
other,  comprising  so  long  a  series  of  incidents, 
subject  for  years  to  the  inquisition  of  modern 
society.  The  facts,  some  of  them  plain  and 
tangible,  others  half-seen  and  mysterious,  lie 
interspersed  with  the  common  things  of  to- 
day :  their  meaning,  in  whatever  way  we  take 
them  up,  is  as  fast  locked  as  an  enchanted 
castle  in  a  middle-age  legend.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  key  should  be  lost ;  yet  that 
anv  of  those  hitherto  tried  should  be  found 
tiie  right  one,  would  be  hardly  less  surprising. 

I  have  so  far  confined  myself  to  a  summary 
of  the  details  of  which  evidence  exists,  and  to 
the  analysis  of  what  may  be  suggested  to  ac- 
count for  them.  In  concluding,  some  opin- 
ion of  my  owii  may  be  looked  for ;  and  this 


or  incidents,  it  proves  unfit  or  absurd  when 
applied  to  the  rest.  If  an  opening  which 
seems  to  throw  light  on  some  features  of  the 
case  only  left  the  others  in  darkness,  it  would 
be  of  no  real  service.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
this  subject  is,  that  whatever  explanation  you 
try  is  not  only  limited  as  to  the  number  of 
incidents  it  will  suit,  but  directly  at  variance 
with  others  of  equal  weight.  So  that  all 
efforts  made  tc  untie  the  knot  merely  leave  it 
more  intricate  than  before. 

As  to  matters  of  fact,  even,  our  information 
is  doubtful  on  most  of  the  cardinal  points. 
There  is  ])erhap8  but  one  which  we  are  nearly 
sure  of — namely,  that  the  Vavel  de  Versay  of 
Eishausen  was  the  Van  der  Valck  of  the 
Embassy  in  Paris.  That  his  companion  was 
Ang^s  Berthelmy  of  the  love-letters,  is  much 
less  certain ;  although  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility inclines  that  way.  The  precise  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  is  unknown. 
But  on  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  of  the  most  intimate  kind ;  although 
much  might  be  urged  to  the  contrary.  It 
must  not  be  forgotton  that,  throughout  the 
lady's  seclusion,  she  had  no  attendant  in  her 
chamber  but  Van  der  Valck.  This — rejecting 
the  idea  of  a  cynical  rudeness,  which  every- 
thing else  contradicts — seems  conclusive  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  connection.  That  it 
was,  on  both  sides,  the  fruit  of  a  passion  no 
less  deep  and  engrossing  in  its  essence  than 
strange  in  its  effects,  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
if  we  admit  the  previous  supposition. 

Beyond  these  bare  outlines,  themselves 
rather  probable  than  positive,  all,  so  far  as  I 
can  see — in  acts  no  less  than  in  motives — is 
ambiguous,  incoherent,  unaccountable,  or  con- 
tradictory }  as  if  the  actors  were  indeed  "  of 
the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.** 


The  evidence  taken  in  the  case  was  col- 
lected and  published  seven  years  since,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  well-known  historian  Bulau, 
in  whose  Anthology  of  curious  anecdotes*  it 
must  have  been  widely  circulated.  The  com- 
piler then  indulged  the  natural  hope  that  by 

*Gcheiroe  Gcscbichten  uud  rathselhaf^  Men- 
scben,  etc.,  Bd.  iv.    Leipzig.    1862. 
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this  means  further  information  would  be 
elicited,  and  a  clue  found  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery. I  too  have  waited  for  some  time,  not 
without  expectation  of  a  new  light  on  the 
motter,  before  committing  it  to  writing.  Of 
Van  der  Valcks  contemporaries  some  who 
knew  him  before  he  left  the  world  might  still 
survive,  and  be  induced  to  contribute  notices 
of  his  early  career.  The  busy  correspondence 
which  he  kept  up,  for  many  years  at  least,  in 
his  retreat,  must  have  left  traces  of  a  later 
period,  which  public  curiosity  might  yet  re- 
cover. But  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  nothing  of 
either  kind  has  transpired ;  and  unless  chance 
should  hereafter  open  an  unexpected  vein,  the 
evidence  in  the  case  seems  to  be  closed. 

Should  this  conclusion  be  final,  the  recluse 
will  have  virtually  maintained  his  post,  what- 


ever its  purpose  may  have  been,  against  th« 
attacks  of  all  comers.  For  the  present-  h% 
stalks  from  the  field  with  his  visor  down; 
retiring  to  the  shadow  of  the  tomb,  ])receded 
by  the  silent  lady  whose  veil  no  living  hand 
has  been  suffered  to  raise.  In  this  posture — 
until  his  secret  can  be  challenged  on  some 
new  ground — he  disappears  from  the  prov- 
ince of  criticism  :  what  mav  be  seen  of  him  ii 
this  dim  sketch  being,  meanwhile,  simply 
commended  to  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  as  :» 
veritable  apparition  of  the  wonderful  in  t!:ie 
dress  of  our  own  day ;  attested  by  material 
evidence,  opposed  to  every  moral  probability, 
— a  prodigy,  in  short,  made  up  of  ordinary 
things,  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  either  to 
doubt  or  to  believe.  I.  R.  C. 


Ducal  CoxnRTEST. — Pride  of  birth  will  often 
lead  a  roan  to  err  on  the  pido  of  statelincss,  and 
so  militate  against  blandncss  and  courtesy. 
One  of  tlic  strongest  examples  that  can  well  be 
given  is  the  lato  Mr.  Iluddiestono,  an  amiable 
and  accomnli:^hed  gentleman,  who  believed  him- 
self to  bo  lineally  descended  from  Atliclstaue, 
and  consequently  entitled  to  take  precedence  of 
all,  including  the  proudest  nobles,  who  did  not 
equally  partake  ot  the  blood-royal  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy. Some  of  this  excellent  person's  evi- 
dences bore  a  strong  repcmblnnce  to  tliose  of 
the  Scotchman  who,  in  proof  of  his  own  descent 
from  the  Admirable  Crcigliton,  was  wont  to 
produce  an  ancient  shirt  marked  "A.  C."  in  the 
tail,  preserved,  he  said,  as  an  heirloom  by  the 
family;  but  Mr.  Iluddlestone's  pedi;]n*eo  was 
admitted,  and  Hnddlestone  allowed  to  be  an  un- 
deniable corruption  of  AthelstanCj  by  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  amateur-ivaders  of 
Gwvllim ;  amongst  others,  by  a  former  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  sufficiently  tenacious  on 
snch  points.  These  two  originals  often  met  over 
a  bottle  to  discuss  the  respective  pretensions  of 
their  j)edigrees,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  Mr.  Iluddlestone  was  dining  with  the 
duke,  the  discussion  was  prolonged  till  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Saxon  kings  fairly  rolled  from 
hi.s  chair  upon  the  floor.  One  or  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  hastened,  by  the  duke's 
dcsii*c,  to  rc-cstablibh  him,  hut  he  sturdily  rc- 

f)clled  the  proffered  hand  of  the  cadet :  *'  Never," 
le  hiccupped  out,  **  shall  it  be  said  tiiat  the  head 
of  tlie  house  of  Knddlestone  was  lifted  from  the 
a  voungcr  branch  of  the  house  of 
ell,  then,  my  good  old  friend/' 


ground  by  a  vo 
Howard.'^    "W 


said  the  good-natured  duke,  "  I  must  try  what  I 
con  do  for  you  myself.  The  head  of  the  housa 
of  Howard  is  too  drunk  to  pick  up  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Huddle&tone,  but  ho  will  lie  down 
beside  him  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  ; " 
so  sayinc:.  the  duko  also  took  his  place  upon  tha 
iloor. — Titcm. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser ;  with  a 
Memoir  and  Critical  Dissertations.  By  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Giltillan.  Vol.  I.  (Edinburgh: 
J.  Nichol.    London  :  J.  Nisbct  and  Co). 

A  PERFECT  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
bard  of  the  "  Faerie  Quecne,"  will  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  Mr.  Gilfillan's  excellent 
collection  of  British  poets.  It  will  be  included 
hi  five  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the  first.  After 
some  general  observations  touching  the  poems 
themselves,  Mr.  Gilfillan  explains  the  mode 
which  he  has  adopted  in  editing  them,  with  a 
view  to  rendering  them  more  intelligible  to  the 
great  body  of  readers.  For  this  purjwse  he  has 
adopted  the  modem  system  of  spelling  antiquated 
words,  and  has  struck  out  all  i*ednndant  vowels. 
Obsolete  words  arc  of  course  retained,  and  ex- 
planations of  them  are  set  in  the  margin.  Wirli 
regard  to  the  question  of  orthography,  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  presorv-ji- 
tion  of  the  old  spelling  in  some  at  least  of  tha 
editions  of  Spenser  is  necessary  to  those  who 
wish  to  ctudy  the  progress  of  the  language. 
For  a  T>opular  edition,  however,  wo  think  that 
Mr.  Gilfillan *s  plan  is  an  improvement. — Critic, 
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From  The  Economist. 

Journal  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the 
Third  from  the  Year  1771  to  1783.  By 
Horace  Walpole.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
D.  Doran.    Iliclmrd  Bentley. 

Horace  Walpole,  towards  the  close  of 
these  *'  last  Journals,^'  tells  us  that  his  object 


a  "  flagrant  Jacobite ; "  Wesley  a  "  hypocrite," 
an  "  artful  patriarch  of  the  Methodists,  hoping 
probably  for  a  bishopric  or  deanery ; "  and  he 
sums  up  his  opinion  of  the  nation  in  these 
words : — 

•*  These  nators  were  impudently  corrupt,  and 
promj)t  to  accord  whatever  could  be  nsked  of 


in  continuing  in  this  form  his  "  Memoirs  of    them  in  return  for  their  wages.     The  Church 


the  reign  of  George  the  Third,"  was  to  pre- 
serve certain  passages  less  known  and  to  aid 
future  historians;  not  intending  the  journal- 
ist   part    for    any  other    use."     He  could 


was  prostituted  to  the  most  shameless  pitch. 
The  uishoi)s  had  voted  for  Popery  and  mas- 
sacres, and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  panted  for 
arbitrary  power  in  the  Crown  as  a  step  to- 
wards re-establishment  of  their  own  tyranny. 


hardly  have  better  described  what  his  Jour-  The  country  gentlemen  were  led  by  the 
nals  do  not  eflfect ;  they  liave  little  historical '  clergy,  and  fools  enough  to  expect  to  tyran- 
value  and  they  are  extremely  entertaining,  nize  over  the  inferior  orders  if  the  Crown 
The  "  certain  passagea  less  known  ''  are  not ;  was  aggrandized,  not  having  sense  or  knowl- 
very  important  to  be  known;    and  cast  no '  ^^g?  e"?"S^\to  ^^, ^"^^  of  »  mp«t  indubitable 

new  lights  upon  point*  of  more  consequence  I  ^^"1^  T^^-  that  there  is  nowhere  upon  the 
.        *?  ^  X'  .  e         .      •  .1     .  earth,  m  any  arbitrary  government,  such  an 

than  the  secret  history  of  an  intrigue,  the  ^^.^^^  ^f  ^^-^^^^  ^^  independent  country  gen- 
current  version  of  a  Court  scandal,  or,  at  tlemen.  The  Law,  at  least  all  of  the  pro- 
molt,  the  private  influences  that  contributed  fession  tbat  hoped  for  preferment  from  the 
to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  minister.  Their  real  Court,  were  devoted  to  it,  and  knew  that 
value  lies  rather  in  the  .-ivid  impression  the!  Lord  Mansfield  held  the fcuille de b6n6fices  in 
"Journalist  part"  gives  us  of  the  manners   that  line.    The  dissenters,  by  the  inflexibility 

of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written  ;  the  |  ^^  ^Y  ??'.^  """^    •'^^l^'^x  '"  "''^  f '"1^"^  ^^^ 

I    ,  , .  1        I  •  I     .1  V       penal  statutes  against  tliem,  and  who,  ever 

photographic  process    by  which    Uie  writer   *j„^^  ^^^  commencement  of  the  American  war 

has  fixed    for    our    edification   the    shifting  had  been  stigmatized  by  the  Tories  as  Kepub- 

ecenes  of  the  motley  group  he  looked  down   Hcans,  could  but  know  that  they  had  nothing 

upon  from  his  would-be  philosophical  retire-  to  expect  but  persecution  if  the  king  became 

ment  .  arbitrary,  were  yet    kept  quiet  by  ])ensions 

In  shrewdness  and  penetration  into  char-   Jo  theii-  chiefs,  or  desponded  from  the  neg- 

acter,inthe  power  of  compressing  the  pith    h^ct  of  the  Opporftion ;   Sir  George    Saville 

-  ,.      *  J  1    .    '  1  r  .  r    himself  having  moved   for  toleration  for  the 

of  a  parliamentary  debate,  the  substance  of    p     .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^3^^!^^^  ^  ^,,j^f  j^^j^^^  ,,^^.j^^ 

Uie  speeches  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  opposed  indulgence  to  the  Dissenters.  The 
the  several  speakers  into  a  few  brilliant  sen-  Army's  priiicij)les  naturally  led  them  to  de- 
tenccs,  these  Journals  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  votion  to  the  Court,  and  the  Navy  had  hith- 
inferior  to  the  Memoirs;  but  they  are,  we  erto  not  betrayed  different  sentiments :  but 
think,  less  lively  and  amusing,  less  neat  and  a^  seamen,  by  the  element  they  live  on,  are 
compact  in  style,  and  more  given  to  magni- •  ^^^  ^^P°-^^,^  to  the  corruptions  of  the  world, 
-.    *  11  .     •  .  1       •  °        those  simple  men,  on  the  persecution  of  Kep- 

f)ing  small  events  into  undue  importance.  ,^  discovered  a  manly  integrity  that  star- 
It  would  seem  as  if  that  clear  but  narrow  vis-  ^^^^  ^1,^  q^^^^^^^  ^nj  revived  some  hopes  in 
ion  had  more  and  more  contracted  itself  to  a  the  friends  of  the  constitution  that  the  genu- 
microsco])ic  inspection  of  the  littlenesses  of  hu-  ine  guardians  of  our  country  and  liberty  were 
man  nature;  the  intrigues  and  counter-in- ;  not  lost  to  all  English  sentiments.  " 
trigues,  the  family  grudges,  political  animosi- !  The  moral  condition  of  the  nation  as 
ties,  and  personal  ambitions,  that  form  the '  painted  in  these  pages  is  not  more  flattering, 
under-current  of  public  life,  to  the  almost  en-  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  discontent  in  the 
tire  exclusion  of  wider  views  and  worthier  lower  cla8.ses,  breaking  out  ever  and  again 
aims ;  so  that  an  age,  in  itself  dissolute  and  into  riots :  unbounded  licenfc  of  the  Press, 
corru])t,  shows  all  its  corruption,  and  little  of  ;  which,  mocking  at  the  restrain tH  of  truth  and 
the  leaven  of  good  which  was  in  reality  work- !  decency,  made  its  friends  ''  tremble  lest  they 
itig  within  it,  when  seen  through  the  specta- .  should  lose  the  lienefit  of  it  by  tlie  excess  of 
cles  of  the  keen-witted,  prejudiced  man  of  I  the  abuse : "  luxur)',  extravr-Ji^nce,  and  reck- 
the  world.  To  him  Dr.  Johnson  was  only  less  dissipation  in  the  upper  classes ;  an  un- 
a  **  venal  writer,"  an  ''  old  decrepit  hireling,"  |  esanpled    Tenality    in  lb*   Legislature,  to 
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that  even  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  member  deprecating  the  opposition 
of  Government  to  the  bill  for  select  commit- 
tees upon  the  validity  of  election,  ironically 
nnked  the  minister  if  he  would  not  "  still  pos- 
sess the  means  of  winning  the  affections  of 
members  after  they  were  chosen  ;  "  a  Court 
whose  respectability  alone  could  at  that  time 
lay  any  claim  to  the  affection  of  the  ])eople, 
a  claim  quite  overbalanced  by  the  love  of  ar- 
bitrary power  that  had  plunged  the  nation 
into  a  civil  war  as  discreditable  in  its  origin, 
as  it  was  ignominious  in  its  close : — all  these 
combined,  form  a  picture  dark  enough,  and 
one  from  which  WaljHjle  turns  fondly  to 
those  "  our  haj)piest  days,"  the  ministry  of 
his  father  Sir  Kobert  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  that 
less  than  a  ccntui*y  has  made  in  the  whole 
tone  of  society ;  not  unaccompanied,  we  would 
hope,  by  a  more  radical  change  beneath. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  that  one  not  extraor- 
dinarily  long  life  might  link  us  to  a  time 
when  members  in  debate  taunted  one  another 
with  their  notorious  vices,  and  were  some- 
times with  difficulty  restrained  from  leaving 
the  hojisc  to  settle  the  quarrel  with  the 
sword;  when  English  nobility  and  foreign 
ambassadors  dealt  in  smuggling  on  a  large 
scale,  and  kept  "warehouses  of  contraband 
goods ; "  when  the  young  men  of  fashion  joined 
the  mob  in  breaking  the  windows  of  unpopu- 
lar ministers,  and,  dressed  in  straw  hats 
trimmed  with  flowers,  crowded  round  the 
gaming-tables  night  after  night.  We  must 
give  this  picture  in  Horace  Walpole's  own 
words : — 

**  As  the  gaming  and  extravagance  of  the 
young  men  of  quality  was  now  arrived  at  a 
pitch  never  heard  of,  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  some  account  of  it.  They  had  a  club  at 
one  Almack's  in  Pall  Mall,  where  they  played 
only  for  rouleaus  of  fifty  pounds  each  rouleau, 
and  generally  there  wss  £  10.000  in  specie 
on  the  table.  Lord  Holland  had  paid  above 
£20,000  for  his  two  sons.  Nor  were  the  man- 
ners of  the  gamesters,  or  even  their  dresses 
for  play,  undeserving  notice.  They  began 
by  ])uHing  off  their  embroidered  clothes,  and 
put  on  frieze  greatcoats,  or  turned  their 
coats  inside  outwards  for  luck.  They  put  on 
pieces  of  leather  (such  as  worn  by  footmen 
when  they  clean  the  knives)  to  save  their  lace 
ruffles;  and  to  guard  their  eyes  from  the 
light  and  to  prevent  tumbling  their  hair, 
wore  iiigh-crowned   straw   hats   with  broad 


brims,  and  adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons; 
masks  to  conceal  their  emotions  when  they 
played  at  Quinze.  Each  gamester  had  a 
small  neat  stand  by  him  with  a  large  rim,  to 
hold  their  tea,  or  a  wooden  bowl  with  an 
edge  of  ormolu  to  hold  their  rouleaus.  They 
borrowed  great  sums  of  Jews  at  exorbitant 
premiums.  Charles  Fox  called  his  outer 
room  where  those  Jews  waited  till  he  rose 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  His  brother  Ste- 
phen was  enormously  fat;  George  Selwyn 
said  he  *  was  in  the  right  to  deal  with  ShylocKS 
as  he  could  giveM^fn  pounds  of  flesh.'  *  In 
three  nights  the  two  brothers,  the  eldest  not 
twenty-ftve  lost  £32,000.' " 

The  war  with  America  is  of  course  the 
chief  topic  of  these  Journals ;  only  second  in 
importance  comes  the  marriage  of  the  King's 
favorite  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
Lady  Waldegrave.  All  the  ins  and  outs  of 
this  romantic  story  are  followed  with  Tivid 
minuteness,  and  form  the  most  amusing  part 
of  the  book;  for  Walpole  is  great  in  gossip. 
It  is  especially  amusing  to  see  the  part  taken 
in  this  affair  by  the  cautious  veteran  in  ])oli- 
tics,  whose  ])ridc  it  is  to  scorn  all  Court  fa- 
vor, but  who  is  not  so  indifferent  as  he  would 
seem  to  the  honor  of  the  alliance,  the  rharms 
of  power,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  secret  intrigue. 
His  first  resolution  in  learning  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  long  suspected,  was  "  To  act  as 
neutral  a  part  as  I  could,  and  at  once  decline 
all  share  in  the  honors  or  disgrace  of  my 
niece.  This  was  a  conduct,  I  own,  more  pru- 
dent than  affectionate  or  heroic,  but  I  was 
cured  of  sacrificing  myself  for  others.  I  had 
done  with  the  world,  and  wished  to  pass  in 
tranquillity  the  remainder  of  a  turbulent  life, 
in  which  I  had  given  proofs  enough  of  spirit 
and  disirjtercstedness."  The  ties  of  rela- 
tionship and  dislike  to  the  King,  whose  char- 
acter does  not  shine  in  the  affair  of  his  broth- 
er's marriage,  soon  overcame  this  prudent 
reserve,  and  Horace  Walpole  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  all  the  trials  of  the  much-harassed 
couple.  He  inveighs  in  no  measured  terms 
against  the  selfish  policy  and  cold-hearted- 
ness  of  the  King,  who  hastened  on  the  Hoyal 
Marriage  Act  to  entrap  his  secretly  married 
brother,  refused  for  some  time  to  acknowl- 
edge the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  for 
six  years  kept  up  a  ])erpetual  j)etty  persecu- 
tion that  brought  the  Duke,  through  anger, 
mortification,  and  anxietv,  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  It  was  only  when  at  last  the  King 
was  told  in  urgent  terms  that  *'  he  had  not 
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a  moment  to  lose  if  he  had  a  wish  to  pre- 
serve his  brother/'  that  he  sent  him  a  cold 
and  unwilling  forgiveness. 

Two  or  three  anecdotes  tend  to  confirm 
WaIpole*s  view  of  the  cold  selfishness  of  the 
King's  nature.  His  aunt,  the  Princess 
Amelia,  told  him  that  one  day  when  he  was 
a  boy  "having  done  something  to  please 
him  the  Princess  Dowager  said  to  her, 
"  Madam,  you  are  very  good  to  my  cliildren ; 
but,  madam,  if  you  were  to  lay  down  your 
life  for  George,  George  would  not  be  obliged 
to  you."  George's  opinion  of  his  mother 
would  not  seem  to  have  been  much  higher 
than  hers  of  him.  In  a  conversation  be- 
tween Walpole  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  Princess  Dowager  chancing  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  Duke  said: — "Perhaps  you 
think  the  King  loved  my  mother.  I  assure 
you  he  did  not,  and  I  will  give  you  a  proof. 
The  very  day  the  Queen  arrivedi  three  hours 
afterwards,  when  she  was  gone  to  be  dressed 
for  the  wedding,  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
ELing,  and  he  told  me  he  had  already  given 
her  a  caution  never  to  be  alone  with  my 
mother,  for  she  was  an  artful  woman,  and 
would  try  to  govern  her.  Think  of  his  say- 
ing this  to  a  girl  of  fifteen  the  very  moment 
he  saw  her." 

His  love  for  his  favorite  brother  was  once 
expressed  in  an  equally  curious  manner  : — 

**A  few  years  before,  the  humor  in  their 
blood  had  fallen  on  the  Duke's  arm,  and  the 
physician  had  thought  it  necessary  for  it  to 
be  cut  off,  but  the  humor  dispersing  itself 
suddenly,  and  the  Duke  recovering,  the  first 
moment  he  was  able  to  visit  the  King,  His 
Majesty  only  stared  on  his  *fnvorite  brother,' 
and  said  coolly  'I  thought  you  had  lost  your 
arm. 


» f» 


\Vu  fancy  the  reader  has  had  nearly  enough 
of  the  graceless  youth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  if  not,  he  will  find  fresh  instances  in 
this  second  volume  of  the  deplorable  results 
of  a  well-meant  but  injudicious  education. 
We  will  content  ourselves  here  with  two  ex- 
tracts that  have  a  comic  touch  in  them  to  re- 
lieve a  dark  portrait : — 

**  Nothing  could  equal  the  King's  attention 
to  seclude  his  son,  and  nrotract  his  nonage. 
It  went  so  absurdly  far,  ttiat  he  was  made  to 
wear  a  shirt  with  a  frilled  collar  like  that  of 
babies.  (He  was  at  the  time  turned  of  four- 
teen.) He  one  day  took  hold  of  his  collar  and 
said  to  a  domeatic,  '  See  how  I  am  treated.' 
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Four  years  afterwards  he  tunied  the  tables 
completely  on  his  father,  who  complained  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  of  his  undutiful  con- 
duct, and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

"  *  When  we  hunt  together,'  said  the  King, 

*  neither  my  son  nor  my  brother  speak  to  me, 
and  lately,  when  the  chase  ended  at  a  little 
village  wnere  there  was  but  a  single  post- 
chaise  to  be  hired,  my  son  and  brother  got 
into  it  and  drove  to  London,  leaving  me  to 
go  home  in  a  cart  if  I  could  find  one.'  He 
added  that  when  at  Windsor,  where  he  al- 
ways dined  at  three,  and  in  town  at  four,  if  he 
asked  the  Prince  to  dine  with  him,  he  always 
came  at  four  at  Windsor  and  in  town  at  five, 
and  all  the  servants  saw  the  father  waiting  an 
hour  for  the  son.  That  since  the  Court  has 
come  to  town  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  carried 
the  Prince  to  the  lowest  places  of  debauchery 
where  they  got  dead  drunk,  and  were  often 
carried  home  in  that  condition.  *  I  wonder,' 
said  the  Duke, '  your  Majesty  bears  all  this.* 

*  What  would  y<»u  have  me  do,'  said  the 
King,  *  in  my  present  distress  ?  If  I  do  not 
bear  it,  it  would  drive  my  son  into  opposition 
which  would  increase  my  distresses.'  The 
Duke  said  to  me,  '  I  know  the  King's  faults ; 
I  do  not  forget  his  treatment  of  me ;  but  I 
must  pity  him  for  being  so  ill  used  by  a  son.* " 

Walpole's  party  feelings  ore  too  strong  for 
him  to  be  impartial  in  his  judgments  of  men 
of  opposite  \iews.  He  himself,  towards  the 
close  of  his  Journal  owns  that  from  his  own 
passions  he  may  have  exaggerated  faults. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  keep  some  such  air- 
tube  for  charity  to  breathe  through,  as  we  go 
down  with  him  into  the  depths  of  meanness, 
duplicity,  and  selfishness  he  delights  to 
fathom.  Here  is  a  slight  specimen,  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Temple  have  for  the  mo- 
ment united : — 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  provid- 
ing quarters  for  the  officers  and  troops  in 
North  America,  the  two  languid  chiefs,  worn 
out  in  constitution  and  fame,  accordingly 
made  their  appearance.  Lord  Tenij)le  spoke 
with  animosity,  but  threw  in  two  palliatives 
in  compliment  to  Lord  Chatham,  neither  of 
which  were  fully  true,  and  which  I  shall  men- 
tion presently.  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  a 
comedian  even  to  his  dress,  to  excuse  his  late 
absence  by  visible  tokens  of  the  gout,  had 
his  legs  wrapped  in  black  velvet  boots,  and, 
as  if  in  mourning  for  the  King  of  France,  he 
leaned  on  a  crutch  covered  with  black  like- 
wise. He  made  a  long,  feeble  harangue,  in 
which  on  one  side  he  blamed  the  violence  of 
the  Bostonians,  and  on  the  other,  every  step 
that  had  provoked  them  or  been  taken  to 
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utise  tliem.  He  talked  liigli  for  the  sot-  1 
;;:r;yof  lliis  couiitiv.  but  condemned  the 
.1^1  L  ilii'  result  of  all  ivlijch  he  nitaiil  to  in-  | 
•.■.alo  waK,  that  lie  nlone  could  nsscrt  the 
limrity  of  Eiijiland  mid  eompoBc  the  dif- 
i-iices'iii  Anwrictt." 

■  l.i)r.l  Chatliani  hlmnelf  exjilained  the  collu- 
II  lu'iwcen  him  and  I.oril  Temple  to  my 
isiii  ThomaH  Waljxile,  who  was  much  cou- 
iii'il  Willi  Lord  Conidcii,  and  made  Lord 
iHhrtmavii-ittwodavaaftorwardR.  lie  found 
u  ill  lii'd  with  nifccicd  fatigue  nr  (tont.and 
..i-itii  t"  nie  ihc  maBquernde  in  which 

uIv.ixk)  hiin.aiid  wl.ich  spoke  ihal  pride 
d  inadnes«  whith  had  rcijrncd  no  Rtroiigly 
hi<  la^t  udmiiii»lration.  lie  was  siUinit  up 
I'l-d  nllh  N  Miliii  eider-ctowi)  qiult  on  hia 
■I  lU'  wore  n  dutlie  cloak,  williout  arms, 
rdi-vcd  wiiii  a  '"""'l  purple  lace.  On  his 
1,1  he  l>.id  a  "iK'it"'!''  "'"'  "''''■  ''■"'  "  ' "' 
'i  »  droiid  'irini  HnpiK'd  all  round.  It 
t'ii-ult  lu'l  !■■  ""lil'-  at  "  fi;j"re  whoso  meagre 
«»  mid  HiKimlU  haliilimfiils  recnllcd  Don 

■  :\..T  «hru  111-  rci'viu'd  llic  llucnna  to  an 
nVii".','  ■il'ii'r  111'  h:iil  Ih'cii  beaten  and  bruified 
„i  «  w"«iiini>-d    ni'  in  Kcrecbth".      I 
■i.ii'H  !>'   \V"li»'li'  '"   ndlii're  to  his  ravi 


op]>osition,"  and  shortly  after  the  fbllowirg 
jiariaon  between  him  and  hia  future  rival, 


l»'d  lb 


Fol:— 

"Young  SB  Fox  was,  Pitt  was  then  ten 
oungei',  and  whnt  a  fund  of  knowledge 
■perience  were  ten  years  in  noaseuion 
of  such  a  ra aster-genius  as  Fos,  beaide  tha 
lirodigioua  superiority  of  solid  pnila!  Yel 
Fax  left  by  neglect  lome  odvantages  to  Fitt, 
The  one  trusted  to  hia  natural  abiiiUe^  and 
whenever  he  wanted,  ncrer  found  them  foilj 
i*itt,  on  Ihc  contrary,  attended  lo  nothing 
but  the  means  of  gratifying  bis  ambition. 
His  application  was  not  a  moment  relaxed, 
not  leaa  alwtcmioua  and  temjier- 
attentioii  to  hia  health  was  unr*- 
miticd,  as  if  he  feared  that  hereditary  gout 
ould  traverse  his  career,  aa  it  had  often 
broken  in  on  hia  father's.  So  jureuile  aro- 
cariona  diverted  him  from  his  studies,  nor  left 
reproaches  from  the  grave  on  hia  character. 
Fox  seemed  to  leave  pleasure  with  regret, 
and  to  bealow  only  spare  moments  on  tha 
government  of  a  noiiou ;  Pitt,  to  make  indus- 
try and  virtue  the  Inddera  of  hin  ambition, 
Fox'h  greatness  M'aa  innate;  and  if  he  had 
ambition,  it  was  liie  only  passion  which  he 
IH  tne  /vniericaiis,  i"j  n„„]^  „„  pning  to  gratify.  He  disguised  do 
lufortcd  lo  hear  J.ortt  L.j^p  jj^  oned  no  ort,  he  despised  application 
ill  ihe  Honse  of  Lorils  ||^^  ^  j^,  ^^  ,,opularitvj  a  warm  friend  and 
.iUe  had  tu'st  ]ir0))osed  ^  „)moHt  iiicopal.le  of  liting  provoked  by  one i 
„  i„  .he  Americans  ^  ^.^y  ^^  ^„  'j„,.i,,eroc;-,  anil  only  an  enemy 
■  where  spirit  called  on  him  to  resent,  or  the 
fuc  was  BO  great  that  he  waa  too  Ifold  not  to 
pnliiaii  ns  be  showed  the  next  year  by  inaiiit- 
lug  on  the  dismissal  of  the  J.ord  Chancellor 


both  fidi 

■sp  (i eel « rations  as  a 
Lord  Cbaibam.      They 
roiils    s>-tilr(l    between 
(.     ili:it    Lord 


..I...".      .      ami   me   Lord   Advocate.       Pitt  cultivated 

I   ..■,i..ivd.n.iKblim>lendtobegm   j.^..^_^^,^j^f^^^^^|,^^,,.^„„j   ,,„j  ^,^^jy 

l>ii.iii<>u   111    iHXi'B  '",''.,      I  mched  many 

.1 ,111   ihcin   ivlicllier  Inev  I , .        ,,         ■> 

1 1  nmaeir. 


isidcrable    young   men   to 


,,,:',  ,,.|,i,.nd  the  Slomp  Acti  liol  j  We  had  marked  other  |>assngea  for  tx- 
.  ,;,k\-\m-i-A  iill  llie  viiilencMof  his ,  [fQc[|„|,j,ui  „e  must  refrain.  Enough  bu 
,  .:,.i  ..il.,..'i!'  bad   be  not  joined ;  j^^.^.^^     -^^  ^^  g,,„„  j[,„t  t[,e  old  apiritalill 

-l'   'li'l  '"■""*  "'fy^'^Jiuiiimatea    these     last     Journals    from    the 

'   '  "'  ,I''',ri"lir.anic^'dan"''"  w"at   sprif-blly  and  prolific   pen  of  Horace  Wal- 

"V  '.'.,..'  flud  what  liara  are  poUli-   pole.      The  edition  is  well  and  carefully  got 

npi   but  the  notes,  capecinlly  to  the  second 

. ,    „   1 ,  St,  we  have  the  first  np-   volume,  arc  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  il- 

.,    „  .■  'i.-il  world  of  "Mr.  Wil-   Inslrutive  as  might  have  been  expected  from 

■    .'..!...  ..f  th.'  great  Lord  Chat-   Dr,  Boran's  familiarity  with  die  times  of  Ui« 

...;      t  .iu'»t  Jiining  figure  in   earlier  Hanoverian  kings. 
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From  Household  Words. 
MATCH-MAKING  MAJESTY. 

The  negotiations  for  a  certain  Franco- 
Piedmontese  marriage,  held  to  be  a  fore-run- 
ner of  mischief,  were  opened  last  summer  at 
Flombi^res,  in  a  small  chateau  that  has  a  beau- 
tiful garden.  The  frontage  of  this  residence 
borders  a  narrow  street ;  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-rooms  are  at  the  back,  and  look  over 
the  shady  garden  to  some  hills  which  rise 
abruptly  out  from  the  road  leading  to  the  Val 
d'Ajol.  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  re- 
pose of  the  scene.  The  trees,  rich  in  foliage, 
are  musical  with  singing  birds  j  the  rippling 
of  the  mountain  streams  blend  with  the  rustle 
of  the  summer  air,  and  a  sweet  odor  of  natu- 
ral flowers  floats  from  the  hill-sides.  There  is 
little  traffic  in  the  streets  seen  through  the 
wide  entrance  gateway.  Every  thing  would 
tell  of  peace,  but  for  the  ring  of  arms  within 
the  great  court-yard  where  soldiers,  fully  ac- 
coutred, are  continually  on  the  alert.  Two 
sentries  are  on  the  upper  road  above  the  gar- 
den, keeping  keen  watch  upon  certain  win- 
dows shaded  with  red  and  white  awnings. 
They  open  upon  a  balcony.  Lower  down  a 
fierce  sapper,  "  bearded  like  the  pard,"  stands 
to  ward  all  men  off  a  railed  pavement  whence 
they  may  behold  the  majesty  of  France  taking 
the  air  in  the  valley.  His  Majesty  is  not  on 
horseback,  nor  in  uniform. 

It  is  treasonable  to  tell  how  the  Emperor 
looks  at  Plombiercs,  divested  of  external 
pomp?  He  is  grizzled,  cadaverous,  and  lame 
in  the  left  hip,  and  labors  to  conceal  that  last 
defect.  His  walk  is  awkward.  He  turns  out 
Iiis  toes,  and  leans  heavily  on  the  strong  stick 
he  carries  in  Iiis  well-gloved  hand.  He  is 
carefully  dressed;  but,  though  his  coat  fits 
him  very  accurately,  he  has  nothing  of  the  air 
of  a  perfectly  dressed  man.  His  flgure  is  not 
improved  by  the  cuirass  which  his  coat  will 
not  conceal.  Every  step  he  takes  is  studied, 
while  his  eye  scans  every  passer-by  with  a 
look  which  lias  something  uncanny  in  its  ex- 
pression. 

In  that  small  salon  looking  over  the  breezy 
garden,  one  hot  summer's  day  last  year,  the 
Princess  Clotilde  of  Sardinia  was  marked  for 
marriage.     She  is  married  now. 

The  world  hears  that  her  husband  is  the 
image  of  the  First  Napoledti.  He  is  certainly 
wonderfully  like  the  portraits  of  his  uncle, 
but  (I  am  a  woman  and  am  critical  upon  out- 
tides  of  men)  cast  in  a  coarser  mould.    He  is 
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a  large,  loose,  and  yellow  edition  of  that 
"  little  corporal."  He  is  short-sighted,  and 
screws  his  glass  in  his  eye  in  a  way  that  does 
not  improve  the  expression  of  his  heavy,  j)as- 
sionless  face.  He  speaks  in  an  abrupt  tone. 
They  say  he  imitates  the  great  Napoleon. 
He  is  clever,*  and,  though  wary  enough  to 
avoid  the  schemes  that  occasionally  beset 
him,  he  has,  I  believe  less  of  the  intriguer 
about  him  than  most  Bonapartes ;  except  his 
father,  who  keeps  to  his  path,  and  is  much 
res])ected. 

What  the  French  Emperor's  views  were, 
last  July,  when  he  and  the  Sardinian  envoy 
closed  the  bargain  in  the  summer  parlor  at 
Plombibres,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss ; 
but,  as  this  little  town  in  the  Vosges  has 
been,  and  probably  will  be,  the  scene  of  many 
a  memorable  compact  and  wily  debate,  and 
as  it  lies  in  a  department  of  France  little 
known  to  English  travellers  at  this  moment 
as  an  Imperial  retreat,  let  me  describe  the 
place. 

The  Vosges,  called  the  Switzerland  of 
France,  lies  among  wooded  mountains  and 
calm,  shadowy  lakes  famous  for  trout.  In  a 
gorge  of  these  mountain  passes  the  Roman 
Legions  one  day  halted;  and,  finding  it  a 
pleasant  place,  bivouacked  on  the  spot,  and 
cast  about  them,  as  they  always  did,  for  water- 
springs.  They  found  not  only  these,  but  the 
warm  fountains  over  which  they  built  their 
bathing-chambers ;  the  remains  of  wliich  are 
the  foundation  of  the  famous  baths  of  Plora- 
bicres.  King  Stanislaus  improved  upon  them, 
and  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  is  likely  to 
perfect  them. 

As  the  railway  has  not  yet  penetrated  the 
Vosges  beyond  Epinal,  a  little  south  of 
Nancy  (an  old  town  lying  off  the  Strasbourg 
line)  we  approach  Plombi6res  by  a  carriage 
route  passing  through  picturesque  valleys 
watered  by  the  blue  Moselle,  that  useful 
stream  which  yields  the  finest  fish  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  turns  the  wheels  of  many  a 
mill  and  factory.  It  makes  a  pleasant  mur- 
mur in  the  deep  retired  nooks  of  this  Gallic 
Switzerland,  and  washes  the  base  of  many  a 
steep  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  old  castles. 
The  mill  and  factory  are  not  so  pretty  as 
these  ruins ;  but  the  people  look  the  happier 
for  them  ;  working  in  their  cottage  gardens, 
|)lying  their  nets  in  the  streams,  or  singing  as 
they  sit  picking  cotton  under  the  trees.  We 
dip  suddenly  into  the  gorge  where  the  Roman 
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soldiers  rested  on  their  arms  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Folks  from  the  Rhine  (German 
foresters)  were  here  before  them,  having 
crossed  Alsace,  and  traversed  the  mountain 
barrier,  which  even  now  is  difficult  of  access. 

Plombcires  has  preserved  its  ancient  look. 
It  was  on  a  glowing  day  that  I  first  saw  it, 
and  the  place  was  then  put  into  gala-dress  in 
honor  of  the  recent  entree  of  Napoleon,  who 
is  its  patron  saint  just  now.  Streams  of  red, 
white,  blue,  and  amber  calico  fluttered  from 
windows  of  gray  granite  houses;  and  the 
waving  of  the  brilliant  tricolor  had  a  striking 
effect  in  the  shade  of  the  hills  which  rise 
abruptly  on  each  side  of  the  town.  These 
hills  are  almost  covered  with  fir-trees,  from 
among  which  there  jut  out  massive  crags 
of  a  dark  granite  embedded  in  ferns  and 
grasses. 

A  noble  promenade  canopied  with  stately 
trees,  lies  on  the  left  as  one  enters  the  town 
from  Nemoremont.  In  this  promenade  mass 
was  performed  last  July,  at  altars  built  under 
the  trees,  and  Louis  Napoleon  performed  his 
devotions  with  the  people.  We  saw  workmen 
in  the  avenue,  improving  and  embellishing, 
and  we  could  hear  the  ring  of  chisel,  pick-axe 
— every  implement  of  masonry  in  the  town. 
It  contains  now  only  two  tolerable  streets 
branching  Y-fashion  from  the  entrance.  New 
baths  are  in  course  of  construction.  Those 
built  over  the  Roman  foundations  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  A  cluster  of  tricolored 
streamers  waved  over  the  heads  of  the  work- 
men busy  there.  We  passed  on  to  some  ter- 
races that  had  been  newly  laid  out,  and  from 
these  looked  down  upon  the  little  valley  in 
which  groups  of  men  wearnig  blue  blouses 
were  at  work,  making  an  ornamental  garden 
k  la  Anglaise.  This  garden  is  one  of  the  Em- 
peror's hobbies.  He  has  bought  the  ground, 
and  enjoys  the  business  of  laying  out  the 
lawns  and  shubberies.  He  has  had  some 
paths  cut  in  the  windings  of  the  hills  which 
shade  the  spot.  They  lead  to  a  pavilion 
under  a  fragrant  grove  of  firs,  from  which  he 
can  superintend  his  garden  and  enjoy  the 
landscape. 

It  is  said  that  the  smell  of  these  fir-trees  is 
an  antidote  to  cholera.  One  may  believe  it 
when  there  comes  upon  the  morning  breeze 
the  most  delicious  odor  of  the  woods.  We 
were  revelling  in  the  soft  air  redolent  of  health, 
when  we  were  told  that  the  Emperor  was 
within  but  a  few  yards  of  us. 
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In  the  bend  of  the  hill,  and  under  one  of 
the  groves,  stood  three  gentlemen — the  fore- 
most of  them,  short  and  square,  was  looking 
into  the  green  hollow,  watching  the  busy  gar- 
deners in  silence.  Two  men,  dressed  like 
gentlemen,  rested  against  the  railing  of  a 
pretty  temple  close  to  us,  and  evidently  kept 
strict  watch  over  the  other  group.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  people ;  they  were  Mouch- 
ard's  secret  police,  who  do  their  work  in  the 
most  awkward  way  imaginable,  and  betray 
their  calling  at  every  word  and  step. 

The  Emperor's  bearing  and  appearance — ^I 
must  needs  be  personal  again — have  materially 
changed  of  late  years.  The  expression  of  the 
eye  is  colder  than  evej,  and  the  lid  drops 
more  heavily  over  it.  The  hair  is  thinning  on 
the  brow,  and  growing  gray.  The  imperial 
is  not  so  carefully  trimmed.  The  hollow 
under  the  cheek-bone  has  deepened ;  the 
cheek  itself  being  more  ashy.  One  cannot 
fancy  a  smile  now  on  that  elongated  visage. 
All  this  we  had  ample  opportunity  of  noting, 
without  any  breach  of  outward  courtesy.  The 
Emperor  passed  us  on  his  way  into  the  little 
valley,  and  stood  there  for  a  considerable 
time,  directing  the  gardeners,  and  sometimes 
marking  the  pathways  himself  with  a  long 
staff. 

It  was  a  curious  scene,  and  so  quiet  I  The 
men  pursued  their  work  diligentlyi  the  en* 
gineer  directing  them  from  his  great  master's 
orders.  Here  a  soldier  halted  for  an  instant 
in  passing,  saluted  his  chief,  and  stepped  on; 
there  stood  a  group  of  priests,  backed  by  a 
pile  of  moss-clad  granite ;  a  few  ladies,  in 
showy  toilettes,  came  down  from  the  pine- 
groves  ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  children  on 
the  grass,  with  bright-eyed  bonnes  in  their 
provincial  caps ;  while  over  all  there  was  dif- 
fused an  atmosphere  of  which  the  color 
changed  every  instant,  as  the  light  clouds  cast 
their  shadows  on  the  sides  of  the  dark-wooded 
slopes. 

A  burst  of  military  music  suddenly  attracted 
every  one  towards  the  old  avenue  at  the  head 
of  the  town.  We  hastened  thither.  The 
band  of  the  Sixty-third  Regiment  of  the  line 
struck  up  an  overture,  and  I  had  not  long 
been  seated  on  the  hard  straw  chair,  for  which 
treble  price  was  charged  in  honor  of  the  Em- 
peror, when,  on  looking  up  the  bank,  I  lyet- 
ceived  Louis  Napoleon  leaning  against  the 
railing.  By  and  by,  he  came  down  the  hill 
among  us,  with  his  two  attendants,  and  took 
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also  a  straw  chair.  There  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, we  left  him,  looking  the  picture  of  a 
paternal  sovereign,  whose  only  thoughts  were 
peace.  Screened,  however,  by  a  garden 
hedge  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  were  the 
two  Mouchards ;  under  the  trees  by  the  rail- 
ing, the  ferocious-looking  sapper;  and  then, 
there  were  the  two  sentinels  of  the  chateau 
moving  solemnly  to  and  fro,  and  meeting 
and  turning  on  their  beat,  so  that  the  eyes  of 
one  might  always  be  turned  towards  that 
summer  pavilion  with  the  red  and  white 
striped  awnings,  in  which  Napolcan  and 
Count  Cavor  settled  upon  a  certain  wedding. 
Shortly  after  this  conference  took  place, 
Louis  Napoleon  made  a  little  excursion. 
Eastward   of  Plombieres,  there  is   a  lovely 


nook.  It  is  a  village  called  Gerardiner. 
The  cottages,  embosomed  in  gardens,  are 
scattered  over  the  green  extent  in  most 
picturesque  fashion.  Here  there  is  a  placid 
lake,  and  towering  above  the  lake,  is  the 
Great  Baloon.  The  Schlukt  route,  that  cuts 
through  this  mountain  to  Colmar,  in  Alsace, 
bordering  the  Rhine,  was  almost  impassable. 
Louis  Napoleon  put  workmen  on  that  moun- 
tain road  immediately ;  and  thus,  if  it  so 
please  him,  he  can  transport  with  little  noise 
or  effort  an  army  from  Chalons  to  the  Ilhine 
bank.  There  seemed  to  be  something  sig- 
nificant in  thus  smoothing  of  the  road  to  the 
Rhine  directly  after  negotiation  with  Sar- 
dinia. 


Drawbacks  to    Social   Distinction. — 

Tiic  first  class  of  millionnaires  rise  superior  to 
rules  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  a  calling  of  any 
sort  is  against  a  man,  with  the  exception  of  the 
aristocrutic  professions,  and  even  these  had 
better  ho  avoided,  for  we  incline  to  think  that 
gentlemen  par  eminence  should  resemble  Vol- 
taire's trees,  who,  when  a  visitor  was  compli- 
menting him  on  their  looking  so  fine  and  flour- 
ishing, replied  :  "  They  ought,  for  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do." 

By  aristocratic  professions,  we  mean  the 
clergy,  the  bar,  the  higher  walks  of  medicine, 
the  urinv,  and  the  navv. 

With  reference  to  the  present  topic,  the  clergy 
must  be  laid  out  of  the  account ;  for  the  times 
are  ^onc  when  a  Duchesse  deLonguevillo  could 
exclaim,  on  iicaring  that  her  favorite  cardinal 
had  missed  the  papal  throne:  "  Oh,  how  sorry 
I  am  !  I  have  had  all  other  ranks  of  church- 
men— curates  and  vicars,  deacons  and  archdea- 
cons, hihhopa,  archbishops,  and  cardinals-*-for 
admirers,  and  if  he  had  but  gained  the  election, 
I  should  actually  now  have  a  pope." 

With  re<rard  to  the  bar,  the  accomplished 
author  of  Unman  Life  makes  one  of  his  favor- 
ite chnnn'ters  complain  that  he  is  never  in  a 
lawyer's  company  without  fancying  himself  in  a 
wiiness-hox ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
habits  of  ihc  bar  are  apt  to  militate  against  the 
loose,  careless,  easy  style  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, the  fjratn  protervitas,  which  is  most 
¥ioi)ular  in  the  drawing-room.  Yet  the  late 
^>rd  Grenville  once  remarked  in  our  hearing, 
thai  he  was  always  glad  to  meet  a  lawyer  at  a 


dinner  party,  because  he  then  felt  sure  that  some 
good  topic  or  other  would  bo  rationally  dis- 
cussed. 

The  mere  title  of  Doctor  is  against  the  physi- 
cian, let  him  gossip  as  fancifully,  and  feel  pulses 
as  gracefully,  as  he  may ;  but  there  is  consola- 
tion in  store  for  him,  for  it  would  seem  that  a 
sick-room  may  afford  a  rich  field  for  coquetterie, 
"  I  remember,"  says  the  Doctor  in  Human  Life^ 
"  being  once  the  confidant  of  a  brother  physi- 
cian, who  had  conceived  great  hopes  from  his 
patient,  a  widow,  having  added  muslin  borders 
to  her  sheets  during  his  visits.  But  they  were 
all  petrified  on  her  taking  them  off  again,  and 
never  having  renewed  them.  *  Could  I  but  see 
those  flounces  again,'  said  he,  '  I  might  yet  bo 
happy.' " 

Military  men  have  high  pretensions,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  answer  Dr.  Johnson's  ob- 
jection :  "  Perfect  good-breeding  consists  in 
having  no  j)articular  mark  of  any  profession, 
but  a  general  elegance  of  manners ;  whereas  in 
a  military  man  you  can  commonly  distinguish 
the  brand  of  a  soldier,  I'homme  d'e'pee.'* 

Sailors  are*  favorites  from  their  frankness  and 
gallantry,  and  they  have  discarded  the  rough- 
ness which  used  to  characterize  them  ;  but  their 
mode  of  life  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give 
their  manners  the  highest  finish.  One  of  the 
writers  before  us  expatiates  on  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  at  an  archery  meeting,  who  was  pleased 
to  descend  the  steps  of  his  carriage  stern  fore- 
most, as  if  he  was  descending  an  accommodar 
tion  ladder. 
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From  Tlie  Critic. 
COUNTRY  POETRY. 

Iltcomehj  Hh/mes :  a  Second  CoUecfion  of 

Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect    Uy  AVilliam 

Barnes.     London:  John  Kussell  Smith. 

Although  it  is  just  possible  that  Corydon 
did  not  addrej>s  Thyrsis  in  the  elegant  lan- 
guage whicii  poets  have  attributed  to  him,  it 
is  undeniable  that  there  is  n  native,  indigen- 
ous poetry,  proj)er  to  every  country,  even  to 
every  neighborhood,  which  reflects  the  man- 
ners, represents  the  feelings,  and  appeals  di- 
rectly to  (he  hearts  of  simple  country  folks, 
and  which  may  best  be  described  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Barnes*  significant  phrase  "Ilwomely 
Rhvmes."  No  one  who  has  ever  walked 
about  in  England — as  only  walkers  can  walk, 
with  wallet  and  stick,  taking  pot-luck  and 
shelter  at  the  modest  alehouse — but  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  j)oetry  as  native 
as  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  deathless  epic 
of  Homer.  The  mines  of  Cornwall  echo  with 
songs  which  have  come  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  swell  therein.  Lord  Macaulay 
tells  how  that  when  Bisho])  Trelawney  was  in 
peril  of  his  life,  the  sturdy  men  of  Cornwall 
came  forth  and  asked  in  verse  "  hwomelv  " 
but  as  stirring  as  any  song  of  Tyrtoptus  : 

"  And  liavc  tliey  fixed  the  wliere  and  when  ? 
And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 
Then  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  tlic  reason  whv." 

Whoever  visited  Upware  in  the  Fens  without 
hearing  that  famous  song,  "  Tis  a  glarus  fine 
marning,  the  drums  are  a-beating  "  ?  What 
nook  or  corner  of  the  kingdom  is  there  with- 
out its  peasant  poet,  destined  to  be  less  famous 
perhaps  than  the  Ayrshire  ploughman  or  the 
Inverary  weaver,  yet  not  less  dear  to  those 
whom  he  charms  with  his  songs  on  that  ac- 
count? 

Mr.  Barnes  is  already  known  to  the  curi- 
ous in  these  matters  on  account  of  his  for- 
mer collection  of  country  rhvmes  in  the  Dor- 
set  dialect.  The  collection  which  he  now 
puts  forward  contains  compositions  of  a  more 
pathetic  and  didactic  character  than  were  to 
be  found  in  the  last;  and,  perhnps,  it  is  all 
the  more  excellrnt  on  that  account.  Is  there 
not,  for  example,  both  real  j)oelry  and  feeling 
in  this  afit'cting  little  j)iclure  ? 

"  A    lAKTHKU    OL'T,    AN'    MOTHKU     HWOME. 

"  The  snow-white  clDuds  did  lh)ar  on  hi;;h 
In  shoals  avorc  the  shecncn  sky, 
An'  runiicn  wriivt-s  in  i»oii'  did  cluusc 
Each  otluT  on  iho  water's  A  ii'T, 
As  hufilen  win'  did  blow  between 


The  new-leaved  boughs  o'  slicenbn  green. 

An'  there,  the  while  I  walkM  along 

The  paeth,  droo  leaze,  above  the  drong, 

A  little  maid,  wi'  hloombn  feace, 

Went  on  up  hill  wi'  nimble  peace, 

A-leanbn  to  the  right-han'  zido, 

To  ear  a  basket  that  did  ride, 

A-hangen  down,  wi'  all  his  hefk, 

Upon  her  elbow  at  her  left. 

An'  eet  she  hardly  seemed  to  bruise 

The  Kra.ss-bleiides  wi'  her  tiny  shoes, 

That  pass'd  each  other,  left  an  right, 

In  steps  n'most  too  quick  vor  ziglit. 

But  she'd  alcft  her  mother's  door 

A-bear(in  vrom  her  little  store 

Her  facther's  welcome  bit  o'  food, 

Vor  he  wer  out  at  work  in  wood  ; 

An*  she  wer'  bless'd  wi'/mwore  than  zomc-— > 

A  faether  out,  an'  mother  hwome. 

An'  there,  a-vell'd  'itliin  the  copse, 

Below  the  timber's  new-leaved  tops, 

Wer  ashen  poles,  a-<'astbn  straight, 

On  primrose  beds,  tlicir  langthy  wa'ight  ; 

Below  the  yollor  light,  a-shed 

Droo  lx)ughs  upon  the  vi'let's  head, 

By  climen  ivv,  lliat  did  reach, 

A  sheenen  roun*  the  dead-lcavcd  l)eech. 

An'  there  her  faether  zot  an'  mi'ade 

His  whomcly  meal  bezide  a  gktUlo ; 

While  she,  a-croop^n  down  to  ground, 

Did  pull  the  flowers,  where  she  vouud 

The  droopbn  vi'let  out  in  blooth. 

Or  yollor  prinirwose  in  the  lewth, 

That  she  mid  car  'em  proudly  hack, 

An'  zet  'em  on  her  mother's  tack  ; 

Vor  she  wer  bless'd  with  mworc  than  zome — 

A  faether  out,  an'  mother  hwome. 

A  faether  out,  an'  mother  hwomo. 

Be  hlessens  eiirly  lost  by  zomo ; 

A  lost  by  me,  an*  zoo  I  prny'd 

They  mid  be  speiir'd  the  little  maid." 

Few  compositions  in  more  polished  lan- 
guage than  we  know  of  can  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing tender  little  flower  of  poesy  : 

"  THE   MOTIIEKLKSS   CHILD. 

"  The  zun  were  zet  back  t'other  night. 

But  in  the  zetten  pkiico 
The  (loads,  a-redden"d  by  his  light. 

Still  glow'd  avoro  my  K'ilce. 
An'  I've  lost  my  Miary's  smile, 
I  thouj^ht ;  but  still  I  have  her  chile. 
Zoo  lik'  her,  that  my  eyes  can  treiico 
The  mother's  in  her  daeter's  feace. 

0  little  ft  ilce  so  near  to  me. 
An*  lik*  thy  mother's  gone;  why  need  1  zae. 
Sweet  night  cloud,  wi'  the  glow  o*  my   lost 
dae, 

Thy  looks  he  always  dear  to  me. 
The  zun  were  zet  another  night; 

But.  hv  the  moon  on  hi^rh, 
He  still  (lid  /end  us  back  his  light 

Below  a  cwolder  sky, 
My  l^Iciiry's  in  a  l>otter  land 
I  thought,  hut  still  her  chile's  at  hand, 
An'  in  her  chil'  she'll  zcnd  me  on 
Her  love,  though  she  hersclfs  a-gone. 

C)  little  chile  so  near  to  me, 
An'  Irk'  thy  mother  gone;  why  need  I  zae, 
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Sweet  moon,  the  messenger  rrom  my  lost  dae, 
Thy  looks  bo  always  dear  to  me." 

Both  reflective  and  poetic  is 

"  THE  YOUNO  THAT  DIED  IX  BEAUTY. 

If  souls  should  only  sheen  so  bright 
In  heaven  as  in  e'thly  light, 
An'  nothbn  better  werthe  cease, 
How  comely  still,  in  shcape  an'  feaoe, 
Would  mimy  reach  thik  happy  plciicc, — 
The  hopeful  souls  that  in  their  prime 
Ha'  sccm'd  a-took  avorc  their  time — 
The  young  that  died  in  beauty. 

But  when  oone's  lim's  ha'  lost  their  strength, 
A-twilcn  droo  a  lifetime's  langth, 
And  auver  chcaks  a-growfen  wohl 
The  slowly-wcasten  years  ha'  roll'd 
The  dcep'nbn  wrinkle's  hollor  vwold  ; 
When  life  is  ripe,  then  death  do  call 
Vor  less  ov  thought,  than  wo  do  vail 
On  young  vo'ks  in  their  beauty. 

But  \nnhn  souls,  wi'  heads  a-hung 
In  heavy  sorra  vor  the  young, 
The  sister  or  the  brother  dead. 
The  facther  wi*  a  child  a-vled, 
The  husband  when  his  bride  ha'  laid 
Her  head  at  rest  noo  mworc  to  tuni. 
Have  all  a-vound  the  time  to  mum 
Vor  youth  that  died  in  beauty. 

An'  eet  the  church,  where  prayer  do  rise 
Vrom  thoughtvul  souls,  wi  downcast  eyes. 
An'  village  greens,  a-bcat  haef  bearo 
By  daenecrs  that  do  meet,  an  wear 
Such  merry  looks  at  fesLst  and  fciiir. 
Do  gather  under  Icatest  skies. 
Their  bloomen  chcaks  an'  sparklbn  eyes. 
Though  young  ha'  died  in  beauty. 

"  But  still  the  dead  shall  mworo  than  keep 
The  beauty  ov  their  early  sleep ; 
Where  comely  looks  shall  never  wciir 
Uncomely,  under  twile  an  ceare. 
The  foair  at  death  be  always  faair, 
Still  feair  to  livers'  thought  an'  love. 
An'  fcairer  still  to  God  above, 
Than  when  they  died  in  beauty." 

Bather  nearer  to  the  humorous  are  the  two 
pieces  of  philosophical  morality  about  rail- 
roads : — 

"the  railway. 
"  I  TOOK  a  flight,  awhile  agoo. 


« 


Along  the  rails  a  stage  or  two. 

An'  while  the  heavy  wheels  did  spin 

An'  rottle,  wi'  a  deafn^n  din, 

In  clouds  o'  steam,  the  zweepbn  train 

Did  shoot  along  the  hill-bound  jda'in, 

As  sheades  o'  birds  in  flight,  do  pass 

Below  cm  on  the  zunny  grass. 

An'  as  I  zot,  and  look'd  abrode 

On  leanen  land,  and  winden  road, 

The  ground  a-spread  along  our  flight 

Vied  streamen  backward  out  o'  zight ; 

The  while  the  zun,  our  heav'nly  guide, 

Seem'd  ridcn  wi'  us,  zide  by  zide. 

An'  zoo,  while  time,  vrom  stage  to  stage. 

Do  car  us  on  vrom  youth  to  age. 

Tiic  e'thly  pleasures  we  do  vind 

Be  soon  a-met,  an  left  behind  ; 

But  God,  beholden  vrom  above 

Our  lonely  road,  wi'  yeamfen  love. 

Do  keep  beside  us,  stage  by  stage, 

Vrom  be'th  to  youth,  vrom  youth  to  age." 


<( 


the  railway. 


"  An'  while  I  went  'ithin  a  tram, 
A-ridbn  on  athirt  the  pla'in, 
A-clearbn  swifter  than  a  hound, 
On  twin-laid  rails,  the  zwimm^n  ground  ; 
I  cast  my  eyes  'ithin  a  park. 
Upon  a  woak,  wi'  grey-white  bark, 
An'  while  I  kept  his  head  my  mark, 
The  rest  seem'd  wheelen  round  en. 
An'  when  in  life  our  love  do  cling 
The  clwozest  round  zome  single  thing. 
We  then  do  vind  that  all  the  rest 
Do  wheel  roun'  that,  vor  vu'st  an'  best ; 
Zoo  while  our  life  do  laeste,  mid  nought 

.  But  what  is  good  an*  feair  be  sought, 
In  word  or  deed,  or  heart  or  thought, 
An'  all  the  rest  wheel  round  it." 

Enough  has  been  said  and  enough  quoted, 
we  think,  to  convince  our  readers  that  we 
have  not  overpraised  this  collection  of  Dorset 
poems.  They  are  indeed  "  hwomely  ;  "  but 
there  is  a  homeliness  which  is  altogether 
foreign,  indeed  repugnant,  to  vulgarity. 
There  is  a  poetry  which  flows  from  the  natu- 
ral springs  of  the  heart,  and  into  those  run- 
nels of  our  nature  which  Nature  herself  has 
i  chiselled  out. 


Mr.  Otto  Goldrcrmidt  announces  three  :  Mr.  Goldschmidt  has  now  succeeded  in  cnltivat- 
chamber  morning  concerts,  comprising  classical    ing  his  pianistic  talents  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
and  instrnnicntal  musio.     They  arc  to  take  place    remarkable  for  being  something  more  than  the 
at  Willis'  lioonis  during  the  months  of  April  ,  husband  of  the  great  cauiatrice. 
and  May.     These  %\ ill  l>e  worth  attending ;  fori 
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LITTLE   DANDELION. — ADVICE. 


THOU  HAST  MADE  DESOLATE    ALL   MY 
COMPANY.— Jb6. 

TnEHE  Fhone  a  beam  within  my  bowor, 

Affection's  diamond  spark, 
The  spoiler  came  with  fatal  power, 

That  beam  is  quenched  and  dark ; 
There  was  a  sight  of  childhood's  joy, 

A  laugh  of  infant  glee. 
The  earth  close  o'er  my  glorious  boy — 

My  nurseling — where  is  he  f 

There  seemed  a  sound  like  rushing  wings, 

So  thick  my  sorrows  came, 
A  blight  destroyed  my  precious  things, 

My  treasures  fed  the  flame  ; 
An  ocean  of  unfathomed  grief, 

Swept  o'er  me  with  its  waves. 
And  here  all  desolate  I  stand. 

Atone f  amid  my  graves  ! 

Alone  I — there  flows  no  kindred  tear, 

No  sympathizing  sigh ; 
The  feet  of  curious  crowds  are  near. 

Yet  every  cheek  is  dry; 
And  is  there  naught  but  covering  turf, 

And  cold  earth  loosely  thrown 
To  shut  me  from  those  cherished  forms  ; 

My  beautiful — my  own  ? 

Yet  who  this  fearful  change  hath  brought  ? 

Who  thus  hath  laid  me  low  ? 
Was  it  a  hand  with  vengeance  fraught — 

The  malice  of  a  foe  ? 
No,  lie  who  calls  my  being  forth, 

From  mute,  unconscious  clay ; 
lie  who  with  more  than  parent's  care, 

Ilath  led  me  night  and  day : 

W^ho  erreth  not — who  changeth  not. 

Who  wounded  but  to  heal ; 
Who  dark'neth  not  man's  earthly  lot. 

Save  for  his  spirit's  weal; 
Therefore,  I  bow  me  to  His  way, 

1  mourn,  but  not  repine. 
And  chastened,  yet  confiding,  say 

'*  Lord,  not  my  will  but  thine.'* 

— Mrs.  Sigourney. 

LTTLE     DANDELION. 

BY    HELEN    L.    B08TW1CK. 

Gay  little  Dandelion 

Lights  up  the  meads. 
Swings  on  her  slender  foot, 

Telletli  her  beads; 
Lists  to  the  robin's  note. 

Poured  from  above  : 
Wise  little  Dandelion 

Cares  not  for  love. 

Cold  lie  the  daisy  banks. 
Clad  but  in  green. 


Where  in  the  Mays  agono, 
Brights  hues  were  seen ; 

Wild  pinks  are  slumbering, 
Violets  delay — 

True  little  Dandelion 
Greeteth  the  May. 

Brave  little  Dandelion! 

Fast  falls  the  snow. 
Bending  the  daffbdirs 

Haughty  head  low. 
Under  that  fleecy  tent, 

Careless  of  cold, 
Blithe  little  Dandelion 

Counteth  her  gold. 

Meek  little  Dandelion 

Groweth  more  fair. 
Till  dries  the  amber  dew 

Out  from  her  hair. 
High  rides  the  thirsty  sun. 

Fiercely  and  high — 
Faint  little  Dandelion 

Closeth  her  eye ' 

Palo  little  Dandelion, 

In  her  white  shroud, 
Heareth  the  angel  Breeze 

Call  from  the  cloud! 
Tiny  plumes  fluttering. 

Make  no  delay ! 
Little  winged  Dandelion 

Soareth  away! 

—Ohio  Farmer, 


ADVICE. 

We  must  feel  ere  we  can  pity, 

Wo  must  long  before  we  pray, 
We  must  know  the  need  of  comfort 

Ere  we  cheer  another's  way. 

Art  thou  then  the  only  mourner  1 
Throbs  no  breaking  heart  but  thine  1 

Does  the  earth's  green  surface  never 
Hide  a  deep  and  wealthy, mine? 

Know  we  not  what  wondrous  structures 
Grow  beneath  the  rolling  seas ! 

Coral  reefs,  in  hidden  natures, 
llise  as  silently  as  those. 

May  be  that  thy  strength  of  purpose 
Might  uplift  some  sinking  neart. 

And  the  ray.  to  thee  returning, 
A  refracted  light  impart. 

For  'tis  strange  we  should  have  power 

Oft  to  give  another  fxiace, 
While  we  vainly  bid  the  angnish 

Of  our  own  vex'd  spirit  ceas-e. 

— Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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WILLIAM  CULLEN   BRYANT. 

Upon  no  class  of  men  does  the  general  so- 
ciety of  the  United  States  perpetrate  a  greater 
wrong  than  upon  her  authors,  and  no  public 
wrong  reacts  so  powerfully  and  hurtfuUy  upon 
Uie  general  public.  Forgetful  of  the  essential 
nature  and  grand  purpose  of  literature,  the 
works  of  foreign  authors  are  reprinted  in 
America,  to  the  detriment  of  her  own,  and 
the  character  and  genius  of  the  country  are 
sacrificed  and  stifled  by  a  system  of  literary 
piratage.  No  nation  in  the  world  possesses 
more  ample  and  available  matdffals  for  an  in- 
dependent and  peculiar  literature  than  the 
United  States,  and  no  nation  in  the  world  has 
produced  a  greater  abundance  of  men  capable 
of  grasping  those  materials  in  their  plastic 
hands,  and  moulding  them  into  forms  of 
shape  and  beauty.  But  scarcely  do  the  poets 
of  America  strike  her  woodland  Iiarp,  or  paint 
the  first  images  of  youth's  bright  dreams,  than 
the  cold  reality  is  borne  upon  their  conscious- 
ness, that  the  smile  of  fancy  and  the  breath 
of  song  are  all  the  guerdon  that  Columbia 
Touchsafes  for  their  humanizing  efforts.  It  is 
unprofitable  to  encourage  native  genius  and 
talent,  for  there  is  an  old  world  of  literature 
on  which  to  i)rey ;  patriotism  must  bow  down 
in  silence  and  hold  her  tongue,  while  profit 
leads  foreign  ideas,  garmented  in  an  essentially 
foreign  language,  into  the  hearths  and  homes 
of  America. 

Literature  is  the  voice  of  nations ;  it  is  their 
immortality  that  lives  and  moves  and  has  a 
being,  when  men  and  things  have  mouldered 
into  dust,  and  left  no  monumental  records  of 
their  existence.  The  literature  of  Greece  is 
her  living  tongue  still,  eloquent  as  Demos- 
thenes, graphic  as  Homer,  and  beautiful  as 
Sappho.  The  broken  fragments  of  her  splen- 
did temples  and  majestic  towers — the  debris 
of  her  ])aiacc  homes  and  marble  streets,  are 
like  the  tombstones  in  some  lone  and  deso- 
lated cemetery ;  but  her  great  men  and  her 
great  ideas,  her  senates,  her  courts,  her  pas- 
times, her  every-day  walk  and  life,  her  genius 
in  the  arts,  her  political  courage,  and  her 
struggles  and  trials — all  that  she  was  in  all 
her  strength  and  beauty — still  live  in  heAan- 
guage  and  exist  in  her  books.  The  literature 
of  ICome,  too,  is  Itoman.  It  was  to  glorify 
Home,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  her 
glor}',  that  her  poets  sung  and  her  historians 
wrote.  The  essence  and  clement  of  literature 
was  patriotism^  and  is  patriotism,  so  that  so 
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long  as  America  continues  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  the  English  mind,  and  to  dis- 
parage the  expression  of  her  own,  the  litera- 
ture of  America  will  continue  only  to  be  a 
name,  the  general  American  sentiment  will 
continue  to  be  irritated  by  foreign  condemna- 
tion, and  the  general  mind  to  suffer. 

It  is  but  seventy  years  since  the  United 
States  became  independent,  and  was  called 
upon  to  take  her  place  in  polite  literature,  as 
she  had  done  in  politics.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  the  democratic  idea,  it  was  demanded 
of  her  to  exercise  all  her  powers  of  thought, 
and  to  exhibit  all  her  simplicity  and  virtue ; 
but  she  was  content  rather  to  glorify  the 
means  by  which  she  established  her  democracy 
than  to  recommend  the  ostensible  principles 
of  her  being  to  the  world,  and  she  prefers  to 
read  another  nation's  literature  for  amuse- 
ment, rather  than  to  encourage  the  lispings 
of  her  own  infant  tongue.  With  an  avari- 
cious avidity  that  finds  no  parallel  in  the  read- 
ing world,  America  inij)orts  and  approj)riates 
the  literature  of  Great  Britain  and  grumbles 
because  it  is  not  completely  sympathetic; 
while  a  multiplicity  of  American  minds  and 
an  embr}'o  of  American  thought  are  driven 
by  neglect  into  channels  against  which  the 
strong  current  of  their  ideas  struggles,  or  is 
confined  because  of  its  legitimate  arena  being 
pre-occupied  by  the  fruits  of  piratage.  The 
catalogue  of  American  authorship  is,  however, 
far  more  extensive  than  is  generally  known  in 
Britain,  and  the  character  of  several  of  her 
writers  is  far  higher  than  one  would  expect 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
write.  Deep  devotion  to  truth,  and  an  un- 
quenchable love  of  the  ideal  and  beautiful, 
have  supported  the  wings  of  a  few  of  Amer- 
ica's poets  in  their  career,  and  have  borne 
them  triumphantly  into  the  regions  of  inspira- 
tion and  glor}' ;  and  the  pure  and  unalloyed 
love  of  art  has  produced  a  succession  of  ele- 
gant historians  and  novelists  of  which  any 
nation  might  be  proud,  independent  of  the 
deadly  competition  which  has  been  waged 
against  their  advancement. 

The  first  American  literature  was  published 
by  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  will  find  an  exact 
counterpart  in  the  Puritan  pamphlets  that  in- 
undated England  during  the  Commonwealth ; 
the  first  independent  literature  of  America 
was  the  songs  that  burst  from  her  heart  as 
she  fought  the  battles  of  her  independence. 
Her  first  bards,  like  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
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used  both  sword  and  pen.  Philip  Freneau 
now  sung  his  lays  to  his  comrades  by  the 
camj)-fircs  of  *75,  now  charged  the  Hessians 
on  the  plains  of  New  York,  or  dodged  the 
British  in  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania;  he 
combined  in  his  one  person  and  nature  the 
warrior,  the  pioneer,  and  the  poet ;  he  was  an 
embodiment  of  America  in  those  days  of  trial ; 
strong,  laborious,  and  full  of  hope  and  cour- 
age. Now  her  poets  and  professors  of  belles 
leitres  nrc  as  smooth  in  their  lucubrations, 
and  as  elegant,  accomplished,  and  polished  as 
those  of  more  courtly  nations.  Her  Dwight 
and  Barnes,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Webster, 
Bancroft  and  Prescott,  Cooper  and  Irving, 
and  her  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Longfellow 
claim  hi^Ii  and  distinguished  places  in  the- 
ology, jxjlilics,  history,  fiction,  and  poetry,  and 

-ley  spKndidly  illustrate  the  American  intel- 

t'ctual  fecundity  and  power. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  incontestably  the 
most  ideal  and  philosophical  of  the  American 
poets,  was  born  in  Cummington,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  3d  of  November,  1794.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  physician  and  accom- 
plished gentleman.  He  made  no  mean  figure 
in  hcUes  Idlrcs  and  literary  criticism  ;  and  al- 
though an  ardent  disciple  of  Esculapius  was 
nevertheless  ])artial  to  the  muses  and  Apollo. 
Cummington  is  a  green  mountain  town,  rural 
and  retired  and  eminently  calculated  to  be  the 
nursery  of  a  strong  mind  and  glowing  im- 
agination. Bryant's  strong  frame  and  equally 
strong  mind  were  developed  amongst  the 
woods  and  wilds  and  solitary  places  of  his  na- 
tive t(nvn,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress  in 
learning,  and  so  acute  his  precocious  intellect, 
that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  made  creditable 
translations  from  the  Latin  poets ;  and  while 
the  war  of  opinion  raged  between  the  demo- 
crats and  federalists,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Jefferson,  he  grasped  his  keen  and 
pungent  [)en,and  appeared  as  the  distinguished 
satirist  of  declamation  and  rowdyism.  Al- 
though only  thirteen  years  of  age,  so  acute 
was  the  wit  of  Bryant,  and  so  accomplished 
was  he  in  the  art  of  versification,  that  he 
threw  off  scraps  of  description  and  manly 
bursts  of  reprehension  in  the  following  style : — 

'*  K'<'n  while  1  siiij;  sec  faction  urge  her  claim, 
Mi>lea(l  with  falsehood,  and  with  zeal  inflame, 
\j\U  her  hlack  hanner,  spread  her  empire  wide, 
And  stalk  triumphant  with  a  fury's  stride  ! 
She  l>!r>\vs  iicr  hrazen  trump,  and  at  the  sound 
A  UMUlcy  ihronjr  ohcdicnt  flock  around; 
A  mist  of  ehunging  Imc  o'er  all  she  flings, 
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Anj  darkness  perches  on  her  dragon  wings. 
Oh,  might  some  patriot  rise,  the  gloom  dispel. 
Chase  error's  mist,  and  break  her  magic  spell  1 
But  vain  the  wish,  for  hark  !  the  murmuring 

meed 
Of  hoarse  applause  from  yonder  shed  proceed. 
Enter  and  view  the  thronging  concourse  there, 
Intent  with  gaping  mouth  and  stupid  stare. 
While  in  the  midst  their  supple  leader  stands, 
Harangues  aloud,  and  flourishes  his  hands. 
To  adulation  tunes  his  servile  throat, 
And  sues  successful  for  each  blockhead's  vote." 

Tosso  tuned  his  lyre  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
sang  his  filial  feelings  in  a  strain  that  has  won 
for  him  the  rs||iembrance  of  posterity ;  Cowley 
wrote  tragic  history  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  Pope 
lisped  in  infant  numbers ;  and  Chatterton  the 
child  was  a  poet  in  the  full  flushing  of  his  pre- 
cocious genius  at  fourteen.  None  of  these 
exhibited  a  richer  or  a  stronger  genius  than 
this  American  boy,  who,  in  the  fire  of  his 
youthful  devotion,  became  the  laureate  of 
liberty,  and  the  political  and  moral  censor  of 
the  generation  which  lived  in  his  day,  but  was 
ostensibly  the  generation  from  which  it  be- 
came him  to  read  the  lessons  of  example  and 
not  of  disgust.  At  sixteen  Bryant  entered 
one  of  the  advanced  classes  in  William's  Col- 
lege, where  he  speedily  became  distinguished 
for  his  general  attainments,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  his  classical  acquirements.  In  1812 
he  obtained  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
faculty,  or  senatus  academicus,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1815,  beginning  to  prac- 
tise his  profession  in  the  village  of  Great  Bar- 
rington,  where  he  soon  afterwards  married. 

When  but  little  above  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  wrote  his  noble  poem  of  **Thana- 
topsis,"  which  was  published  in  the  Xorth 
American  Eeview,  in  1816.  This  s])lendid 
emanation  of  Bryant's  vigorous  genius  is  full 
of  sublime  ideality  and  subtile  philosophical 
thought  The  language  is  full  and  fluent,  and 
the  versification  as  rolling  and  majestic  as  the 
images  which  it  symbolizes  and  which  it  de- 
scribes. The  subtleties  of  thought  and  the 
elegances  of  expression,  which  so  richly  distin- 
guish this  great  manifestation  of  the  budding 
genius  of  Bryant  recall  not  only  the  pictures 
which  Akcnside  drew  at  the  same  age,  but 
insti)|ites  another  chapter  in  the  history  of 
literary  parallels  ond  coincidences.  In  sub- 
limity of  ideality,  in  maturity  of  expression, 
and  in  the  free  and  manly  develoj)ment  of 
sentiment,  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memorv  "  and 
the  "  Thanatopsis "  of  the  youthful  English 
physician  and  the  American  barrister  are  co- 
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incident ;  but  here  ends  the  parallel  between 
the  poets.  Akenside  exhausted  his  genius 
with  its  first  great  effort ;  Bryant's  rose  and 
advanced  until  it  reached  the  summit  of  poetic 
power  and  glory ;  and  the  poet  won  the  first 
place  in  the  roll  of  his  country's  bards.  The 
following  extract  from  '*  Thanatopsis  "  is  full 
of  fine  sentiment  and  sage  reflection  : — 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language  ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile, 
And  eloquence  of  I^auty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their   sharpness  ere  he   is  aware.     When 

thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come,  like  a  blight, 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony  and  shroud  and  pall 
And  breathless  darkness,    and  the   narrow 

house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grovr  sick  at  heart. 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice :    Yet  a  few  days,  and 

thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  ail  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  is  laid  with  many  tears. 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth  that  nourished  thee  shall 

claim 
Thy  growth  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shait  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements — 
To  he  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock. 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rud(f 

swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.'' 

In  1821,  Br}'ant  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  distinguished  honor  of  delivering  one  of 
his  poems  before  the  Phi  Betta  Kappa  So- 
ciety of  Harvard  College,  and  the  youthful 
poet  nobly  acquitted  himself  on  that  occasion. 
His  longest  poem,  "The  Ages,"  was  first 
presented  to  his  country  in  this  Homeric 
mode ;  and  it  reflects  aa  much  honor  on  the ; 
discrimination  of  the  literary  committee  who 
encouraged  him,  as  on  the  historical,  logical, 
philanthropical,  and  inductive  genius  of  the 
young  poet.  With  a  keen  and  graphic  eye 
he  surveys'  the  history  of  mankind  in  its  past 
epochs,  and  on  its  revolving  theatres  of  action, 
and  then,  despite  of  all  the  sufferings  and  sor- 
rows that  lived  in  'its  life  and  are  hidden 
behind  its  dark  curtain — despite  of  the  hope- 
lessness that  naturally  reacts  upon  the  future 
from  the  detpairings  of  the  past,  Bryant,  with 
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his  eye  bent  upon  the  visioned  future,  saw 
hope  and  promise  for  man.  Peace  and  love, 
the  passive  state  and  active  principle  of  relig- 
ion, rose  up  before  his  bright,  prophetic  eye, 
as  the  holy  future  in  which  man  would  dis- 
tinguish the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  joy  would  pervade  the  human  economy, 
like  the  divine  harmony  that  ])ervades  all 
nature.  The  stanza  in  which  "  The  Ages  " 
is  written  is  Spenserian,  and  the  versification 
is  not  inferior  to  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  The 
beautiful  and  universally  admired  address 
"  To  a  Waterfowl,"  and  many  of  his  admi- 
rable  minor  pieces,  were  also  written  at  Great 
Barrington. 

Bryant's  talents  and  energy  were  certoin  to 
obtain  him  influence  and  employment  as  a 
lawyer,  but  his  profession  was  not  accordant 
with  his  heart.  The  dull  routine  of  law,  the 
quarrels  of  litigious  bumpkins  and  pugnacious 
citizens,  the  brief,  the  deed,  and  the  affidavit 
prosy,  were  not  the  matters  that  sun,  moon, 
and  star-loving  Bryant  cared  to  dictate  and 
embody  in  language.  The  slavery  of  law 
phraseology  was  as  hateful  to  him  as  the 
slavery  of  the  hand  and  mind  and  limb. 
Routine,  prescription,  the  beaten  track  of 
hard,  old,  cunning  phrases,  were  not  for  him. 
The  poet,  who  had  heard  the  voice  of  Nature 
— who  had  felt  her  gentle  influences  and  rec- 
ognized her  sympathies,  wished  to  speak  to 
men,  not  in  the  language  of  litigation  but  of 
love ;  he  wished  to  reveal  not  only  the  felt 
and  the  known  but  the  unseen,  and  so  he  for- 
sook the  bar  to  enter  the  arena  of  literature. 

In  1825,  Brj'ant  removed  to  New  York, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  estab- 
lished the  New  York  Review  and  Athenoeum 
Magazine,  in  which  he  published  several  of 
his  best  poems.  His  father  died  during  the 
first  year  of  his  settlement  in  New  York,  and 
his  "  Hymn  to  Death  "  was  a  song  of  sorrow 
poured  over  that  dear  parent's  grave.  In 
1826  he  assumed  the  chief  editorsliip  of  the 
Evening  Post,  one  of  the  oldest  established 
and  most  influential  of  the  American  news- 
papers, and  now  one  of  the  principal  organs 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  in  that  country.  In 
1827,  1828,  and  1829,'he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Sands  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Talisman,  a  celebrated 
American  annual.  In  1834  Bryant  brought 
his  family  to  Europe,  where  he  intended  to 
spend  a  few  years  in  surveying  the  most  fa- 
mous spots  in  classic  story,  an4  in  studying  the 
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old  authors.  lie  invell^  :hr:vs?ii  Fnn. 
GermariV.  and  lzi.y.  rwMlzz 
months  In  eicli  of  izi  c/ies  o:  Flor-rxe.  Plsa- 
Munlch,  and  Ilelir'.'rerj :  -i::  :he  dinzerccs 
iilne>s  •:■:  t,:^  y  iTir.t:  it.i  cca^yi'.ir.iz*  -i^ 
WilL'am  Le^^e::.  ;re::p::i:ei  zj  rr:;ir=.  :c 
America  in  ;he  eirlv  rir:  cf  lS>o. 

In  I'^ii  :he  c.V.zr.ri  rc-exs  ^::  Brvi-:  zjlI 
been  j,al.*.:>::cs:  in  Nr:r  Ycri.  reprj::evi  ~ 
Boston,  ind  hivi/j  reu-ei  Wisii-i^cn 
Ir\:n^  while  he  wis  i-  Enc^nd.  he  caiisc^l 
liiem  10  he  rev-.:l:".;>hr-i  in  Locion.  since 
wh.ich  reriod  :hfv  hire  ^:ne  ihr-u^h  several 
edition $.  In  ISiO  he  vi»::e\I  :he  crand  old 
nr  oods  a  nd  w  h  J  >  o :  F  h"  ri  d  j .  m  d  ihe  bo  i:r.d- 
less  nroiries  c:"  Western  Misiissirr::  and  in 
IS44  ho  canir  La^k  :o  E^.j-^e.  The  -  Foun- 
tain,**  and  o:::ir  t^^en:*.  hid   aoT^eared  two 
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•■  T^»»  ik^^z  lid  T--^-  iCLiZ  lem  ii-  sliver  head 
T:  z-i^l   suee:    ±.'-.z.    sLil:  k:-*  :be  child 
a.*l»»<c. 
Az  i  irj  ±e  i^iiarec"  i  ^.rl?  rhi:  orerspread 

Bl:*   xaiil-t*.  wiiile  his   irsAihln^    grows 

A::  i  th-rT  wti.;.  -:±::  i  i'-i:c:  the  -i-.k  man's  bod 

Siill  "OT  t.?  listen,  z-y  rr."  i-^i-iiit  s"*"eep, 
Ani  ««:f:lT  part  his  '.Tirrains  :o  cIIct 
Thj  Tisi:.  rrareril  i:-  hisVamin^  bnj^. 
■'  i"^"  •      R ■■•  *■"■.»  •-"■•'^  •■. ~  •*"!» "^ aI  i'*'  ■I'*'* 

W~:i::h  is  'JLi  li:-=  o:  Xarure.  shall  restore, 
"W":iii  s.;--  U  ani  s^.en:s  rrom  ill  :hv  mighty 
nn.?*. 
Th-fe   :^  ihj  lirthjlace  cf  the  deep  once 
more  :  ' 
S"r«:  c-:::^?  in  :bese-a  rdr.  s^e*::  :'ind  strange. 


**- 


:e^  ±e  Lome  si^k  mariner  of  the 


snore : 
Ani.  listening  :o  thj  mnrniar.  ho  sliali  deem 
He    hears    the   rustling    loaf  and    running 

stneam." 


ycarslvforo  his  sc:::-.d  return  to  the  ejistern  In  relation  to  the  great  questions  which 
hemisj'hcro:  but  i:  wa^  d-rin^  the  v ear  of  asritate  the  Dolitical  frame  or  the  United 
his  visit  t::a:  h.is  "  White-footed  Deer  and  States,  Br} ant  lakes  a  leadinjj  and  a  manly 
Oiher  I\\'n;.5"  \xoro  i  uhiished  :  and  in  1S4G  course.  Against  slavery,  and  the  mean  prej- 
a  sploiulhi.  i;h:stratod  edition  cf  all  his  poeti-  udice  which  has  its  base  oriijin  in  this  foul  in- 
cal  \\oiks  N\as  oollooted  and  issued  by  Carey  stitulion,  he  has  launched  tiie  burning  invec- 
vV  11  art  V  f  rhiladeiphia.  tives  and  high  denunciations  of  his  heart  and 

Hiyaiu's  graiul  characteristics  as  n  poet  faith.  Vigorous,  young,  and  hopeful,  he  has 
arc  lofiv  idoaliiy,  and  a  calm  philosophical-  lent  his  hope  and  rigor  and  genius  to  the 
rt'tlooiivenoss.  that  l^roailies  its  sott-toned  causes  which  have  their  basis  uj)on  virtue. 
vibralivMUN  tVom  a  dorp  and  tender  heart.  His  song  of  the  "  Hunter  of  the  Prairie**  is 
Naiuro.  ihui  gioal  ciroumstance  that  compre-  one  of  those  bold,  free  bursts  that  is  sure  to 
luMuis  the  poet  and  almost  all  the  elements  of  tind  its  echo  in  the  deep,  green  woods  and 
his  song,  has  revoalod  herself  to  Brj'ant  in  all  on  the  ocean  plains, 
her  solonui  and  ji>yo«s  aspects,  and  he,  hcrl  **  Ay,  this  freedom  !  These  pure  skies 
enlhusiasiio  inlerpreter  and  encomiast,  has  I 
repeated  her  song<  and  s}mpathies  to  less' 
gifiod  men.  The  following  song  is  like  the  i 
fragranee  o(  llowers  compacted  into  form,  and 
made  eloipient  with  speech: — 


v»>   iiii:  ivrviNiJ  wixi>. 


Were  never  stain *d  with  villatre  smoke  ; 
The  fragrant  wind  tliat  throu;;h  them  Hies 

Is  breathed  fmm  wastes  by  plough  uubroko. 
lleri\  wiih  my  ritle  and  my  steotl, 

And  her  who  left  the  worhl  for  me, 
I  plant  nie  when?  the  n*d  deer  feed. 

In  the  green  desert,  and  am  free  ! 


l{\»a.-.!w'iuni:  t!:*u- 1  u"*t<.  and  soatterinc  hich 


\  WW    n;i;;|\  , 


I 


Tiie  bison  is  my  noble  jrauie. 
The  iMundin;;  elk,  who<e  antler*  tear 
.\nd  N^w  •;•.:•-  ;!.:>  XX  M:,.  <;uK     I  \ivKvme  thw  '  ^''^*^  bninehes.  falls  before  my  aim. 

l\»  i!*»  N.o;\  ?j  M  I.mJ.  i!;ou  wanderer  o(  the   "  Mine  an*  the  river-fowl  that  scream 

No;  I  ,i'.«v.o  .  a  ;'h>Mx  ;•:  \  lH>>oni<  n'^uJid 

I'l'.  ■'v-  '.I'.vo  in  \\w  ;'.;".::on>  of  vleh::!tt ; 
A". I  '  ■.••  .:■..!  t\*  rnx  j  >/  ».;,.  :xrA  pulses  Nnir.d 

I  -x,;  .M  .i;  »,»M'.  V...  ,^:  il'.e  \\:nd  of  nijthi  ; 
.\r.l  l.i:!:;'.r.>!;.ni:  !.»  :•»•.;»•  ihy  xxelvwue  soar.. I.  lli:ra  in  the  boujrhs  to  wateli  his  prey, 

l.-..'>  :::v^  x.iM  I" !.;■.; J.  >:»v:e!v\l  lvyvn;d  the  Kxen  in  the  act  of  spfiuiiin;;.  dies. 

i;o    1..7;",:.:.    ;K,    -^arherin-    .hUo  '     Go     *  ^^"[l!*  ^^^'f  ?*^>^  ^'"^^^^J*  the  elm  and  piano 
!,»..'.  '  _  f.-»"Hr.iv    i-n.uu  .     vio^  i-ju^j,  |i.^.,r  hnge  anus  aerviss  my  way, 

i:-^r<  >.■ ,    .«  .Kw.  ..I  .1    .'  •    ■  .  . '      i^^r-av,  old.  and  euml*er*d  with  a  train 

1.0.1  .;^ .-..  >M.v  lnv«tluM,,vn  tlu-  lainuns  Mnh !  oV  viae*  as  hngc  and  old  and  gmy ; 


.^iiiie  an*  mo  nver-iowi  tna;  scream 
KnMn  the  long  strips  of  wavin-^  sedirc  ; 

T!ie  Ivar  that  mark-i  niy  xvoaiK.-.i".-  uloam, 
Mi'los  vainly  in  the  fores: '>  i-xine* 

In  ya-n  the  sh'e-x\v^lf  stanils  iu  !ay  ; 
The  hrinded  eantamount.  t!i:'.t'lies 
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Free  stray  the  Incid  streams,  and  find 
No  taint  in  these  fresh  lawns  and  shades ; 

Free  spring  the  flowers  that  scent  the  wind 
Where  never  scythe  has  swept  the  glades. 

**  Alone  the  fire,  when  frostwinds  sere 

The  heavy  hcrhaee  of  the  ground. 
Gathers  his  annual  harvest  here 

With  roaring  like  the  battlers  sound, 
And  hurrying  flames  that  sweep  the  plain, 

And  smoke-streams  gushing  up  the  sky ; 
I  meet  the  flames  with  flames  again, 

And  at  thy  door  they  cower  and  die. 

'  Here  from  dim  woods,  the  aged  past 

Speaks  solemnly  ;  and  I  behold 
The  boundless  future  in  the  vast 

And  lonely  rivers  seaward  roU'd. 
Who  feeds  its  founts  with  rain  and  dew  ? 

Who  moves,  I  ask,  its  gliding  mass. 
And  trains  the  bordering  vines,  whose  blue 

Bright  clusters  tempt  mo  as  I  pass  ? 

*  Broad  as  these  streams,  mv  steed  obeys. 

Plunges  and  bears  me  through  the  tide ; 
Wide  are  these  woods — I  thread  the  maze 

Of  giant  stems,  nor  ask  a  guide. 
I  hunt  till  day's  last  glimmer  dies 

O'er  woody  vale  and  grassy  height. 
And  kind  the  voice  and  glad  the  eyes 

That  welcome  my  return  at  night." 

Bryant's  countenance  bespeaks  thought 
and  firmness  and  feeling.  His  poetry,  as  all 
genuine  and  sterling  poetry  must  be,  is  a  re- 
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flection  of  his  heart  and  mind.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  his  love  of  nature  and  beauty  and 
virtue  and  truth,  Bryant  is  simple  and  per- 
suasive as  a  summer  zephyr ;  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  philosophy  bis  poems  are  as  deep 
and  humanizing  as  the  sound  of  smooth  pel- 
lucid waters ;  while  his  outbursts  of  senti- 
ment are  free  as  the  wild  winds  amongst 
which  he  was  nursed.  Brvant  is  in  the  me- 
ridian  strength  of  his  manhood,  and  his  muse 
is  as  vigorous  and  ])roIific  as  it  was  in  his 
yoath.  We  trust  that  he  may  long  continue 
to  honor  his  country,  to  enlighten  humanity, 
and  to  embellish  American  literature. 

The  facilities  of  intercommunion  between 
Britain  and  America  are  multiplying  every 
day,  and  the  literature  of  the  latter  is  begin- 
ning  to  be  regarded  with  some  interest  in 
this  country.  Such  an  interest  betokens  an 
unity  of  sentiment  and  kindliness  of  disposi- 
tion that  augurs  well  for  the  future  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  We  wish  that 
it  could  include  the  American  legislature  in 
its  sympathies^ and  induce  it  to  exemplify  a 
disposition  to  encourage  its  native  talent  by 
encouraging  British  and  American  authors  to 
occupy  a  common  platform  of  feeling  and 
pecuniary  advantage. 


Indissolublt  connected  with  the  topic  of 
personal  appearance  is  the  momentous  one  of 
dress,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  give  a  better 
illustration  of  its  importance  than  an  anecdote 
related  of  (lorurd,  the  famous  French  painter. 
When  a  very  young  man  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  of   introduction   to   Lanjuinais   (the  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  Girondists),  and,  in  the  ', 
carelessness  or  confidence  of  genius,  he  repaired  ' 
to  the  (then)  imperial  counsellor's  house  very  | 
shabbily  attired.     His  reception  was  extremely  | 
cold  ;  but,  in  the  few  remarks  that  dropped  from  j 
him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Lanjuinais  ' 
diseovere<l  su«li  striking  proofs  of  talent,  good 
sense,  and  amiability,  tliat,  on   Gerard's  rising 
to  take  leave,  he  rose,  too,  and  accompanied  his 
visitor  to  the  antc-ehauiber.     The  change  was  so 
striking  that  Gerard  eouhl  not  avoiil  an  expres- 
sion  of   surprise.     "  My   young   friend,"   said 
lanjuinais,  anticipating  the  inijuiry,  "  we  receive 
an  unknown  jKirson  according  to  his  dress,  we 
part  with  him  according  to  his  merit." — Titan. 


Referring  to  the  statement  which  w^  pub- 
lished a  fortnight  ago  respecting  llouseh^d 
Words,  the  Bookseller  says  that  "  some  idle  ru- 
mors of  a  disruption  in  the  personnel  of  the  lite- 
rary staffs  have  been  circulated,  but  wo  (the 
liookseller)  may  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say 
that  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Wills,  to  whom  so  much 
of  the  success  of  the  work  is  due,  and  the  largo 
staff  of  talented  contributors,  are  acting  entirely 
in  unison." 

The  Publisher's  Circular  falls  into  a  strange 
mystification  as  to  the  signature  of  an  article  in 
the  Aihemp.nm.  The  signature  was  W.  M.  T., 
which  the  Publisher's  Circular,  making  a  shrewd 
jump  at  a  conclusion,  interi)retcd  to  signify 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  This  was  in- 
genious enough  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  writer 
of  the  article  happened  to  be  Mr.  William  Moy 
Thomas,  wliose  initials  arc  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  great  Titmarsh. — Critic. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

Correspondence  of  CJiarleSt  First  Marquis 
Comtcallis.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Charles 
Hobs,  Esq.     3  vols.    London,  1858. 

The  career  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  was 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  one.  With- 
out lofty  ambition  or  shining  talents,  without 
being  a  hero,  an  orator,  or  a  statesman  of  the 
first  class,  he  filled  effectively  the  most  prom- 
inent place  on  four  conRi)icuou8  stages  at  four 
of  the  most  trying  epochs  of  British  history. 
He  commanded  the  armv  which,  from  no  Ifult 
of  his,  gave,  by  its  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
the  first  clear  glimpse  of  coming  independ- 
ence to  the  United  States.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor-General and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  from  178G  to  1794,  when  our  Indian 
policy  required  the  nicest  and  most  judicious 
handling,  lie  was  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland  during  the 
agitation  of  the  Union,  the  passing  of  that 
momentous  measure,  and  the  rebellion  and 
invasion  which  preceded  it.  As  British  Am- 
bassador, he  negotiated  the  peace  of  Amiens 
in  1801.  lie  also  held  the  post  of  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  in  1795,  after  hav- 
ing had  the  refusal  of  the  seals  of  Secretary 
of  State  from  Mr.  Pitt.  When  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army 
began  to  excite  serious  alarm.  Lord  Corn- 
./allis,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Premier, 
was  on  the  point  (Jan.  1797)  of  proceeding  a 
second  time  to  India  to  supersede  Sir  John 
Shore  (Lord  Tcignmouth),  who  was  thought 
deficient  in  firmness;  and  the  same  high  ap- 
pointment was  a  third  time  pressed  upon  him 
and  accepted  in  1805,  in  the  October  of 
which  year  he  died,  from  over-eagerness  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  at  Ghuznee. 

The  Correspondence  of  a  man  who  was 
employed  in  this  manner,  who  was  trusted  to 
this  extent,  who  inspired  unabated  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  courage,  and  integrity  to  his 
dying  day,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  replete  with 
interest  and  instruction,  although  whether  to 
the  full  extent  of  three  bulky  octavo  volumes, 
may  be  questioned  by  that  class  of  readers 
who  prefer  being  fed  with  essences  and,  from 
dread  of  being  bored,  attempt  to  .skim  the 
cream  of  a  heavy-looking  publication  by 
skipping  every  other  page,  as  dogs,  from  fear 
of  crocodiles,  lap  water  from  the  Nile  as  they 
run.  Uninviting  as  it  may  appear  to  some, 
this  work  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  au- 
thentic information,  and  affords  such  ample 


materials  for  the  correction  of  contemporary 
annals,  that  it  may  be  regarded  aa  indispen- 
sable to  the  student  of  modem  history,  and 
(to  adopt  the  stereotyped  phrase)  as  emphati- 
cally one  of  those  books  which  no  gentleman's 
library  should  be  without.  It  will  take  rank 
with  the  best  political  memoirs  or  compila- 
tions that  have  appeared  within  living  mem- 
ory, with  the  marked  advantage  of  being  far 
better  edited  than  most  of  them.  There  is 
hardly  an  allusion,  a  reference,  a  dubious 
passage,  or  a  disputed  fact,  in  the  three  vol- 
umes, which  has  not  been  pointed,  explained, 
or  decided  by  Mr.  Ross ;  hardly  a  patronymic 
to  which,  on  its  first  occurrence,  he  has  not 
appended  a  brief  account  of  the  owner.  We 
are  regularly  informed  when,  where,  and  how 
all  and  each  of  Lord  Cornwallis*  family, 
friends,  acquaintance,  and  correspondents,  of 
high  or  low  degree,  were  bom,  married,  and 
died ;  not  unfrequently  how  many  contested 
elections  they  stood,  and  how  many  votes 
they  polled.  The  index  is  copious  and  mi- 
nute, so  that  we  may  confidently  refer  to  the 
work  as  a  repertory  of  biographical  details 
touching  most  of  the  political  and  social  nota- 
bilities who  flourished,  and  many  of  the  illus- 
trious obscure  who  did  not  flourish,  between 
1776  and  1805. 

Mr.  Ross  is  the  son  of  General  Ross,  the 
lifelong  friend  and  for  some  time  the  aide-de- 
camp of  Lord  Comwallis,  to  whom  most  of 
the  confidential  letters  now  printed  are  ad- 
dressed. The  editor  of  the  papers  is  more- 
over married  to  Lady  Mar}',  third  daughter 
of  the  second  Marquis.  He  was  a  m&mber 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1822  to  1837, 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1830,  and  of  the 
Treasury  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration 
of  1835.  He  is  now  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Audit.  His  opportunities  have 
been  excellent,  and  his  own  personal  observa- 
tions and  reminiscences  are  sometimes  amus- 
ingly interwoven  with  the  notes.  For  exam- 
ple, in  reference  to  the  first  Lord  Malmesbury, 
we  find : — 

"His  correspondence,  published  by  the 
present  Lord  Malmesbury,  proves  that,  in  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  information,  he  was  not  al- 
ways very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  One 
anecdote,  not  given  there,  is,  it  is  Iv^lieved, 

quite  authentic.     When  minister  at ,  it 

was  of  great  importance  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  secret  instructions  given  to  one  of  his 
colleagues.  All  other  means  having  failed,  he 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  an  intrigue  with 
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Madame  dc ,  a  near  relation  of  the  min- 
ister in  question,  and  through  her  obtained 
the  papers." 

A  competitive  examination  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  those  days  should  upon  this 
principle  have  included  Ovid's  "  Art  of  Love  " 
as  well  as  Wheaton  on  "  International  Law." 
A  smart  repartee  of  Mr.  Coutts  is  given 
thus : — 

"  Messrs.  Coutts  were  during  many  years 
bankers  to  George  IIL,  George  IV.,  and  al- 
most all  the  lloyal  Family.  The  Duke  of 
York,  dining  in  company  with  Mr.  Coutts, 
gave  the  health  of  the  latter,  as  '  my  banker 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.'  *  I  beg  your 
lloyal  Highness*  pardon,*  said  Mr.  Coutts,  *  it 
is  your  lloyal  Highness  who  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  keep  my  money  for  thirty  years.* " 

The  better  version  makes  the  Duke  say, 
"  my  banker,  who  has  kept  my  money  for 
thirty  years ;  *'  to  which  the  rejoinder  was, — 
*'  I  beg  your  Royal  Highness*  pardon,  it  is 
your  lloyal  Highness  who  has  kept  my  money 
all  the  time.** 

Secretaries  to  the  Treasury  appear  some- 
times to  have  been  as  little  scrupulous  in 
their  particular  line  as  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
in  his.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  Premier 
applied  to  Sir  George  Hose  for  some  petty 
office  for  a  constituent,  but  said  a  civil  an- 
swer would  suffice ;  upon  which  Hose  in- 
stantly dashed  off  and  handed  him  a  letter  in 
these  words : — 

"*My  Dear  Sir, — Immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving your  most  ])ressing  application  I  went 
to  the  Premier,  and  1  vow  I  never  saw  a  man 
so  distressed  as  he  was  at  having  just  previ- 
ously promised  the  j)lace  for  which  you  had 
made  such  urgent  a])plicalion.  Believe  me, 
etc.,  Gkorgk  Hosk.**' 

In  one  or  two  instances  Mr.  Koss  has  been 
seduced  into  a  hardly  allowable  digression,  as 
in  telling  us,  apropos  of  an  allusion  to  Lord 
Carhampton : — 

"Lord  Carhampton  spent  the  later  years 
of  his  life  at  his  l)eautiful  residence,  Painshill 
in  Surrey.  This  is  probably  the  only  place 
in  England  where,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  wine  in  considerable  quantities  has  been 
made  from  grapes  growing  in  an  open  vine- 
yard. The  editor  has  tasted  this  wine,  which 
was  of  really  good  quality,  and  of  the  color 
of  pale  sherry.** 

It  is  a  long  and  a  bold  leap  from  Lord 
Comwallis  to  the  home-made  wine  of  Pains- 
hill  ;  but  if  we  were  to  insist  uiTariably  on  a 


strict,  logical  connection  between  the  anec- 
dotes of  an  annotator  and  his  text,  we -should 
deprive  some  of  the  ])leasantest  books  in  the 
language  of  their  principal  attraction.  The 
notes  to  Mr.  Croker*8  edition  of  Bosweirs 
"  Johnson  **  would  lose  incalculably  by  the 
curtailment  of  their  discursiveness;  and  in 
Sir  "Walter  Scott's  miscellaneous  writings,  the 
reminiscences  into  which  he  wanders,  often 
far  away  from  the  main  thread  of  his  argu- 
ment or  narrative,  are  their  purple  patches 
and  their  gems.  We  are,  therefore,  seldonf 
disposed  to  quarrel  for  his  digressions  ^\'ith 
an  editor  whose  memory  is  stored  with  curi- 
ous matter ;  and  if  Mr.  Iloss  should  be  ac- 
cused of  drawing  rather  too  liberally  on  De- 
brett  and  Burke,  let  us  at  the  same  time 
avow  our  gratitude  to  him  for  placing  imme- 
diately within  reach  every  thing  we  can  wish 
to  know  touching  all  the  personages  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  in  these  volumes.  He  has 
also  connected  and  prefaced  the  principal 
epochs  of  Lord  Comwallis*  public  services 
by  historical  summaries,  which  enable  us  to 
track  his  Lordship *8  course  and  appreciate 
his  views  of  passing  events  without  the  small- 
est trouble  in  research  or  reference.  We 
shall  imitate  Mr.  Ross*  example  in  this  re- 
spect, and  give  a  brief  biographical  notice  of 
the  Marquis. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Comwallis  family  is 
easily  carried  back  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  there  are  traces  of  its  existence  amongst 
the  landed  gentry  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
The  ninth  possessor  of  their  Suffolk  estates, 
Sir  Thomas,  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  as  a  reward  for 
assisting  to  suppress  Wyatt's  insurrection  in 
1553.  He  had  once  been  Treasurer  of  Calais, 
and  was  suspected  of  having  betrayed  his 
post.  One  of  the  lampoons  of  the  period  runs 
thus : — 

"  Sir  Thomas  Comwallis,  what  got  yc  for  Ca- 
lais? 
Bromc  Hall,  Bromc  Ilall,  as  large  as  a  palace." 

I  His  grandson  was  created  a  baronet  in  1627, 
and  raised  to  the  peeroge  for  his  loyalty,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Comwallis,  in  1601.  The 
I  fifth  baron  was  made  Karl  Comwallis  and 
<  Viscount  Brome,  June  30th,  1753.  His 
eldest  son,  the  subject  of  these  pages,  was 
born  December  3l8t,  1738,  and  was  sent  to 
Eton  at  "  an  early  age,**  which*cannot  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained.  The  most  memorable  in. 
cident  in  his  Eton  career  was  a  blow  in  the 
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eye,  received  whilst  playing  at  hockey,  which 
produced  a  slip^ht  but  permanent  obliquity  of 
vision.*  Sydney  Smith's  positive  averment 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  knocked 
him  down  with  a  chessboard  when  they  were 
at  Westminster  School  together,  may  be  open 
to  a  doubt ;  but  there  seems  none  whatever 
that  the  damage  to  the  future  Governor- 
General  and  Lord-Lieutenant's  eye  was  in- 
flicted by  an  embryo  prelate — the  Honorable 
Shute  Barrington,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dur- 
•ham,  whom  Mr.  Ross  rewards  by  a  note. 

On  leaving  Eton,  Lord  Brome  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  in  the  1st  Foot  (now  Grena- 
dier) Guards.  The  date  of  his  commission  is 
December  8,  l7o6.  So  deficient  was  English 
military  education  then  popularly  esteemed, 
that  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  who 
meant  to  make  the  army  their  profession,  were 
wont  to  qualify  themselves  in  some  foreign 
academy,  and  then  serve  a  campaign  or  two  in 
any  war  that  happened  to  be  stirring.  Lord 
Cornwallis  having  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  Captain-General,  for  permis- 
sion to  Lord  Brome  to  follow  this  course,  re- 
ceived an  answer  which  Mr.  Ross  has  printed, 
he  stkySy  punctatim : — 

"  *  Dunkerran,  July  ye  1st  1757. 
"  *  My  Lord  Cornwallis,— I  had  not  time 
before  to  answer  your  letter  concerning  Lord 
Broome  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  King  will 
immediately  permit  him  to  go  abroad  which  is 
if  properly  attended  to  very  useful  1  to  our 
young  country  men  tho'  1  must  do  Ld.  Broome 
the  justice  to  say  he  has  less  of  our  home 
education  than  most  young  men  if  you  will 
desire  the  Secretary  of  Warr  to  get  Ills  Ma- 
jesty's licence  it  will  be  done  immediately. 
"  *  I  remain  your  very  affectionate  friend 

" '  William.'  " 

The  Prussian  officer  who,  on  the  permission 
being  obtained,  accompanied  Lord  Brome  to 
the  Military  Academy  of  Turin  in  the  capacity 
of  preceptor,  was  not,  to  judge  from  one  of 
his  letters,  much  more  advanced  in  syntax 
and  orthography  than  the  Royal  Duke.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  sense  and  observation,  and 
the  indiiferent  French  in  which  his  advice  was 
conveyed  did  not  detract  from  its  soundness, 

*  The  injuroil  ovo  is  said  to  have  contracted  a 
pcr[)et\ially  <'-cil!:itiiii;  motion.  It  was  one  of  Cur- 
ran's  lavoiiic  jinociloro-,  that,  wlicn  Lord  Com- 
W'allis  was  Ml.out  to  leave'.  Ireland,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishon,  at  the  ln-atl  of  the  clcrtry  of  his  dioccso,  ]>r<>- 
dnced  a  poncral  titter  hv  bopinning  an  address 
thus:  '*  Your  Kxceik'noy  lins  always  kept  a  steady 
eyo  upon  the  interests  of  Ireland." 
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as  when  he  warns  Lord  Cornwallis  "  qu'il 
seroit  k  souhetter  que  Millord  fut  plac^  la 
campagne  Prochaine  ailleurs  qu'aupres  de 
Millord  Gremby,  par  ce  que  c'est  une  bonne 
maison  ou  Ton  boit  trop,  et  plus  que  dans 
toutte  autre  au  seil  et  au  veii  de  toutte  L'armee 
et  il  est  a  craindre  qu'on  ne  prenne  un  pen 
trop  cette  bonne  Habitude."  Tiiis  is  an  inci- 
dental justification  of  Junius,  when  he  com- 
pares Lord  Granby  to  a  "  drunken  landlord 
who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally  as  his 
liquor,  and  will  suffer  no  man  to  leave  him 
either  sorrowful  or  sober."  Lord  Brome  was, 
notwithstanding,  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Granby  a  few  months  afterwards,  and 
was  prcvsent  at  the  various  actions,  including 
Minden,  in  which  his  chief  was  engaged,  but 
came  to  England  on  being  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  85th  Foot.  On  receiving  the 
command,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  of  the  12th, 
he  returned  to  Germanv,  and  distinguished 
himself  with  his  regiment  on  several  occasions, 
especially  in  the  action  near  Kirch  Donkem, 
in  which  the  French,  under  the  Prince  de 
Soubise  and  the  Marechal  de  Broglie,  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat.  Subsequently  to  the 
compaign  of  1702,  his  active  services  in  the 
field  were  suspended  for  many  years ;  but  his 
attachment  and  attention  to  his  profession 
never  flagged,  and  his  promotion  proceeded  at 
the  rate  that  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  his  merits  and  his  rank.  He  was  made 
aide-de-camp  to  the  King  in  1765,  colonel  of 
the  3.3d  regiment  in  1760,  major-general  in 
Sept.  1775.  During  his  absence  in  Germany 
he  had  become  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  been  elected  for  the  family 
borough  of  Rye,  in  January,  1700,  directly 
after  coming  of  age.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  June  23,  1702,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  November  of  that  year.  Being  constantly 
absent  on  regimental  duties,  although  full 
colonel,  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in 
politics.  He  usually  voted  with  Lord  Shel- 
burne  (the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  and 
Lord  Temple;  and  on  questions  of  American 
taxation  he  steadily  opposed  the  Court,  which, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Ross»  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  fact  of  his  being  permitted 
to  retain  the  office  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, besides  being  made  Constable  of  the 
Tower  in  1770. 

Lord  Chatham  compelled  Lord  Pitt  to  re- 
sign his  commission  rather  than  serve  against 
our  American  brethren,  as  he  long  persevered 
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in  calling  them.  Lord  EiRngham  (a  Lieuten- 
ant-General) and  a  few  others  of  inferior 
grade,  acted  on  the  same  principle.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  justly  conceiving  that  miHtary  men 
had  nothing  to  do  in  that  capacity  with  the 
grounds  or  policy  of  the  particular  service  on 
which  they  were  ordered,  manifested  neither 
hesitation  nor  reluctance  when  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  British 
force  destined  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
colonies,  although  family  combined  with  pub- 
lic motives  to  render  absence  on  such  a  duty 
more  than  ordinarily  painful.  Lady  Corn- 
wallis appears  to  have  led  a  life  of  solitude 
and  fiabitual  depression  whenever  he  was 
away.  The  bereavement,  so  frequently  re- 
peated and  renewed,  proved  eventually  too 
much  for  her  spirits  and  strength.  He  em- 
barked for  America,  with  the  local  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General,  in  February,  177C,  but 
on  Iiearing  of  her  incurable  despondency, 
came  back  in  January,  1778.  He  set  sail 
again  on  the  21st  of  the  following  April,  when 
Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  going  out  as  Commis- 
sioner, wrote  to  George  Selwyn  :  "  Poor  Lord 
Cornwallis  is  going  to  experience  perhaps 
something  like  what  I  have  felt,  for  he  hns 
brought  with  him  his  wife  and  children,  and 
we  embark  to-morrow,  if  the  wind  serves. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  them." 

After  this  separation.  Lady  Cornwallis  de- 
clared to  her  confidential  attendant  that  she 
was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Mr.  Ross 
says  that  grief  so  preyed  upon  her  liealth  as 
to  cause  her  death  in  February,  1779.  Lord 
Cornwallis  threw  up  his  command  on  hearing 
of  her  danger,  and  arrived  a  few  weeks  l)efore 
lier  death,  which,  when  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row was  over,*enabled  him  to  devote  his  un- 
divided energies  to  his  command.  It  is  sub- 
sequently to  his  third  arrival  at  the  seat  of 
war,  therefore,  that  his  military  movements 
may  be  taken  as  an  unimpeachable  test  of  his 
military  capacity,  and  they  gradually  rise  in 
interest  and  importance  till  they  become  the 
turning  ])oint  of  the  struggle.  This  was  still 
dubious  when  he  landed  at  New  York  in 
August,  17fr>().  It  is  j)lain  from  American 
authorities,  particularly  from  the  printed  cor- 
respondence of  Washington,  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  were  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  that  their  commissariat  was 
wretched,  that  their  troops  were  ill  clothed,  ill 
fed,  and  ill  paid,  and  that  there  was  every- 
where discernible  a  want  of  energy  and  a 
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decay  of  the  public  spirit  with  which  they 
started.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  inert  re- 
sistance over  so  vast  a  field  was  in  itsel  f  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  British  commanders, 
whose  forces  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
operations  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and 
the  arrival  of  a  powerful  French  fleet  at  a 
critical  moment  did  much  to  determine  the 
wavering  balance.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
i  was  any  longer,  if  ever,  practicable  to  subju- 
gate the  insurgent  colonies,  but  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  which  would 
have  saved  the  honor  of  the  British  arms, 
was  still,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  upon 
the  cards. 

Earl  Stanhope,  speaking  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  second  in  command,  says  : 
"  Of  the  two,  Clinton  was  probably  the  abler, 
Cornwallis  the  more  enterprising  chief.**  As- 
suming this  estimate  to  be  correct,  they  ought 
to  have  worked  well  together;  but  unluckily, 
with  every  outward  semblance  of  deference 
and  consideration  for  each  other,  thev  never 
cordially  agreed  on  any  combined  plan  of 
operations.  Lord  CornwalKs  was  probably 
right  in  proposing  to  run  some  risk,  in  the 
hope  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  which  would 
bring  the  enemy  to  terms ;  but  Sir  Henj-y 
Clinton  may  be  excused  if  he  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  too  large  a  portion  of  his  force 
for  a  distant  expedition.  Where  he  erred 
was  in  not  making  up  his  mind  one  way  or 
the  other,  either  to  restrain  Lord  Cornwallis' 
ardor,  or  to  give  him  a  more  effective  and 
timely  support.  The  result  is  well  known. 
His  Lordship's  first  campaign,  comprising  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  of  178G,  was  suc- 
cessful. He  gained  what  the  English  Secre- 
tary of  War  describes  as  "  the  very  glorious 
and  complete  victory  "  over  the  rebels  under 
General  Gates  at  Camden,  and  he  was  com- 
mended for  *he  highly  judicious  steps  he  took 
in  improving  it.  The  campaign  of  1781  be- 
gan inauspiciously  through  the  impetuosity  of 
Colonel  Tarleton,  a  cavalry  officer  of  more 
dash  and  gallantry  than  discretion,  who,  by 
heedlessly  pursuing  an  advantage,  converted 
it  into  a  severe  check  at  Cowpens ;  and 
though  General  Greene  was  routed  with  the 
loss  of  all  his  cannon  at  Guildford,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  plan  of  pushing  the  war 
into  Virginia  wjis  based  on  imperfect  informa- 
tion, and  must  fail.  Until  Washington  came 
up  with  an  overpowering  force,  the  Americans 
and  their  allies  were  driven  back  and  ketp 
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aloof.  Of  Lafayette,  who  was  one  of  his  oj)- 
ponents,  Lord  Cornwallis  writes,  "The  boy 
cannot  escape  me;  "  but  the  boy  did  escape, 
and,  according  to  Lord  Stanhope,  it  is  the 
most  creditable  feat  in  arms  recorded  of  him. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1781,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  writes  from  New  York  to  say  that  the 
only  mode  of  relieving  Lord  Cornwallis  is  to 
join  him  with  all  the  forces  that  can  be  spared, 
about  four  thousand  men,  which  were  already 
embarked.  Ilis  Lordship  replies  (September 
16) :  '*  If  you  cannot  relieve  me  very  soon, 
you  must  I)e  prepared  to  hear  the  worst." 

A  French  fleet  of  thirty-six  ships  of  the 
line  lay  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage,  and 
the  utmost  the  English  could  muster  was 
twenty-five.  The  days  had  not  arrived  when 
Nelson  gave  chase  to  a  French  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  ships  of  the  line  with  sixteen,  and  the 
French  were  only  too  happy  to  evade  the  con- 
flict. The  feeling  amongst  the  British  ad- 
mirals and  generals  is  thus  described  by  the 
Hon.  H.  Brodrick,  one  of  Lord  Cornwallis* 
aides-de-camp,  writing  (Sept.  30)  totheliight 
Hon.  T.  Townshend  from  New  York : — 

"There  have  been  frequent  councils  of  war 
held  here  lately,  and  it  was  at 'one  time  deter- 
mined to  i)ut  a  number  of  troops  on  board 
the  men-of-war,  and  try  to  open  the  communi- 
cation, which  must,  of  course,  bring  on  an 
action  between  the  two  fleets.  Sir  S.  Hood 
and  General  Kobertson,  I  hear,  are  the  only 
oflicers  who  press  that  strongly;  the  others 
are  very  cool  about  it,  particularly  Graves.  If 
this  takes  place.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  means  to 
go  with  the  troops." 

In  the  same  letter  Sir  H.  Clinton  is  cen- 
sured for  having  permitted  Washington  to 
carry  any  part  of  his  force  southward,  and  the 
writer  adds :  "  After  all,  if  Lord  Cornwallis 
should  fail,  it  will  be  owing  entirely  to  his 
having  trusted  too  much  to  promises  of  timely 
support  from  hence." 

Lord  Cornwallis,  left  to  his  fate,  made  a 
gallant  attempt  to  escape.  His  plan  was  to 
cross  the  river  in  boats  during  the  night  to 
Gloucester,  force  the  enemy's  lines,  mount  his 
men  on  horses  taken  from  the  French  or  the 
country-people,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way 
through  Maryland  and  the  Jerseys  to  New 
York.  The  enterprise  failed  at  starting,  from 
the  roughness  of  the  weather,  which  pre- 
vented most  of  the  troops  from  crossing,  and 
on  the  17th  he  capitulated.  According  to 
Wraxall,  Lord  George  Germain  was  the  first 
to  comrouDicate  the  surrender  to  Lord  North. 


"  And  how  did  he  take  it  ?  "  was  the  inquiry. 
"  As  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  the  breast," 
replied  Lord  George,  "  for  he  opened  his 
arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  apartment,  *  O  God !  it  is  all 
over! '"  This  is  about  as  true  as  that  Pitt  re- 
ceived his  deathblow  from  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz. 

The  terms  and  consequences  are  matter  of 
history.  In  the  war  of  jMimphlets  and  the 
parliamentary  discussions  that  ensued,  Lord 
Cornwallis  sustained  no  loss  of  military  repu- 
tation, or  a  succession  of  high  military  ap- 
pointments would  not  have  been  subsequently 
pressed  upon  him.  Immediately  aAer  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  each  of  the  leading  parties 
was  anxious  to  send  him  to  India,  where  the 
British  name  had  lost  much  of  its  prestige  by 
the  surrender  of  General  Matthews  and  his 
army  to  Tippoo  Saib.  The  Company  also 
wished  him  to  go.  But  the  actual  appoint- 
ment was  delayed  by  frequent  changes  of  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  intrigues  and  game  of 
cross  purposes  which  sprang  from  tliem. 
Lord  Cornwallis'  own  political  opinions  were 
unfixed,  until  the  royal  disapproval  of  the  fa- 
mous India  Bill  of  the  Coalition  was.  intimated 
to  the  Peers.  Then  his  part  was  taken,  and 
by  way  of  proving  his  disinterestedness  he 
threw  up  his  Constableship  of  the  Tower. 
After  making  every  allowance  for  military 
susceptibility,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
exhibited  a  little  too  much  eagerness  for  the 
emoluments  of  ofiice  in  his  subsequent  deal- 
ings with  Lord  Sydney  and  Mr.  Pitt.  On 
March  3,  1784,  he  writes  to  Colonel  Hoss : — 

"  I  know  you  will  scold  me  for  not  being  at 
least  more  familiar  with  ministers;  but  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  it,  and  I  see  important 
fools  every  day  taking  the  lead,  and  becoming 
men  of  consequence.  I  do  not  believe  Lord 
T.  and  Mr.  P.  ever  had  any  quarrel,  and  think 
that  the  former  resigned  because  they  would 
not  dissolve  the  Parliament.  I  may,  however, 
be  mistaken  in  this :  at  present  they  are  ap- 
parently friends." 

The  same  tone  prevails  in  a  letter  of  June  13. 

On  Lord  Waldegrave's  death,  the  Governor- 
ship of  Plymouth  was  conferred  on  Lord 
George  Lennox,  upon  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
required  an  explanation  from  Jjord  Sydney. 
Their  interview  is  thus  described  by  him- 
self:— 

"  I  told  him  tliat  the  promise  to  Lord  G. 
L.  could  not  be  binding  unless  he  required  it; 
and  that  I  had  seen  a  letter  from  hhn  to  Major 
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Gore,  in  whiclf  he  said  that  he  had  rather  hack  the  Constahleship  of  the  Tower,  xvliich, 

have  kept  the  Tower.    *  But/  says  I,  *  why  he  complacently  remarks  in  announcing  the 

tell  rae  this  idle  story  ?    The  contest  lay  be-  foct  to  Colonel  Ross,  « in  point  of  income  and 

tween   Lord    Townshend   and  Lord    Edge-  security,  I  suppose   to  be  as  good   as   Ply- 
combe:  and  you  well  know, ond  have  already  ,,  ,,  ^  i  j  •        .     .         / 

confessed  to  iie,  that  neither  King  nor  Minis-  "?^"^^*  ~^  ™^^^  i^"^^  ""?  impotent  conclu- 

ter  ever  thought  of  me  for  it.'    I  then  said  s^o".    Yet  Lord  Cornwalhs  was  considerably 

that  if  the  King  or  Mr.  Pitt  had  sent  for  mc,  above  the  level  of  the  many  elderly  or  middle- 

and  told  me  that  my  waiving  my  pretensions,  aged  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  conceive 

and  givmg  them  a  thousand  jjounds  a-year  that,  by  condescending  to  occupy  places  of 

out  of  niy  estate,  was  necessary  for  the  sup-  the  highest  distinction  and  pocket  large  sala- 

port  of  Government  in  this  country  and  for  ,•  „  /•  ^  „  o««:««  />f  „««««  ♦!,«,.  i,«««  i«m  .u«;« 

f,       «..       e  T    \     IT        iiL      rni  TICS  tor  a  scHcs  01  vcars,  they  nave  laid  their 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  I  would  cheerfully  have  ,  ,  i    ..         i  v      .  % 

complied;  but  that  I  could  not  bear  without  ^°""^7  ""^^^  a  lastmg  obligation,  anl  ex- 
resentment  the  usage  I  had  met  with  ;  that  hibited  as  much  patriotic  self-devotion  as 
every  fool  I  met  in  the  street  condoled  with  Leonidas  or  Cincinnatus. 
and  pitied  me.  I  then  went  on  to  Lord  In  the  autumn  of  1785  Lord  Cornwallis 
Percy's  getting  the  Grenadiers,  and  stated  his  accepted  a  mission  extraordinary  to  Fred- 
behavior  to  the  King  contrasted  with  mine,  ^^i^  ^^e  Great  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
I  then  got  up,  said  I  could  talk  no  longer  on  that  monarch's  views  and  intentions  regard- 
the  sumect,  and  wished  him  good  morning.  .  ,  ^  .  .  ,  .  % 
He  said,  'We  must  not  part  on  these  terms  '  »"&  ^^''^'^^  «;  °^^  ^""'^'S^  relations.  In  a 
I  answered,  »  We  can  part  on  no  other,'  and  pnvate  letter  he  gives  a  curious  description  of 
went  out  of  the  room.  There  is  an  end  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  which,  under 
the  second  and  last  chapter;  and  I  am  sacri-  Frederick's  handling,  had  frequently  outma- 
ficed  to  gratify  that  contemptible  fellow  Lord  noeuvred,  as  well  as  beaten  in  the  field,  an 
Edgecomlw,  to  whom  the  Tower  cannot  be  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  best  troops 
worth  above  £400  a-vear,  as  he  loses  his  half-  •  j-y^Q^jg  .__ 
pay  as  Admiral.    God  bless  you,  my  dear               *^ 

Ross,  I  will  keep  up  my  spirits,  be  frugal  of       *  My  reception  in  Silesia  was  not  flattering ; 

my  money,  and  I  shall  ever  value  your  friend-  there  was  a  most  marked  preference  for  La 

ship  as  one  of  my  greatest  comforts."  Fayette ;    whether   it    proceeded   from    the 

He   then  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  S',)^'IZ'",LT-?  T°l.f """";  ""t.  '"''"* 

^.  , ., .  .  1 .  ,    1.    I  1.  1-  better  to  talk  about  it,  I  know  not     Ihecav- 

Pilt,  exhibiting,  we  think,  little  sense  of  dig-  ^Iry  is  very  fine ;  the  infantry  exactly  like  the 

nity,    especially   when    the    issue    is    made  Hessian,  only   taller  and   better  set  up,  but 

known  : —  much  slower  in  their  movements.    Their  ma- 

"The  apologies  made  to  me  by  Lord  Svd-  no^uvres  ^vere  such  as  the  worst  General  in 

ney  have  only  added  insult  to  the  injury,  and,  Eng\«nd  ^^ould  be  hooted  at  for  practising; 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it  of  one  whom  I  have  sin-  t^^  l»n^s  <^<>ni»lff  "P  ^vithni  six  yards  of  one 

cerelv  loved,  were  of  so  disingenuous  a  nature  another  and  firing  m  one  another  s  faces  till 

that  *!  do  not  care  to  think  of  them.     I  told  \^'^y  *^^^  ."?  ^^^^j^^^^on  left  :  noihmg  could 

him,  and  told. him  truly,  that  had  the  King,  ^^  ^""'^  ridiculous. 

or  had  Mr.  Pitt,  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  On  the  23d  of  February,  1785,  he  thus 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  announces  his  acceptance  of  the  two  highest 
government  that  I  should  not  only  waive  my  appointments  in  India  :— 
pretensions,  but  give  up  half  of  the  income  _,.  ,  -  .  t  ,.  i  , 
of  my  estate,  I  would  cheerfully  have  com-  "^^^  proposal  of  going  to  India  has  been 
plied,  and  gloried  in  the  sacrifice.  I  have  Pressed  upon  me  so  strongly,  with  the  circum- 
now,  sir,  only  to  sav  that  I  still  admire  your  s^anj^  of  the  Govern or-General's  being  inde- 
character— that  I  have  still  hopes  that  your  pendent  of  his  Council,  as  intended  in  Dun- 
abilities  and  integrity  will  preserve  this'dis-  ^"  former  bill,  and  having  the  supreme 
tressed  country ;  I  will  not  be  base  enough,  command  of  the  military,  that,  much  against 
from  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  to  join  fac-  ^J  wi"»  a^^  with  grief  of  heart,  I  have  been 
tion,  and  endeavor,  right  or  wrong,  to  obstruct  obliged  to  say  yes,  and  to  exchange  a  life  of 
the  measures  of  Government ;  but  I  must  ^^^^  ^"^  content,  to  encounter  all  the  plagues 
add,  and  with  heartfelt  grief  I  do  it,  that  uri-  ^"^  miseries  of  command  and  public  station." 
vate  confidence  cannot  easily  be  restored.'^           How  often,  on  reading  such  passages,  do  we 

Two  days  afterwards  he  has  an  interview  feel  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Dr.  Johnson, 

with  Mr.  Pitt;  receives  the  Premier's  assur-  **  My  dear  Lord,  clear  your  mind  of  cant ! " 

ance  that  no  slight  was  intended,  and,  to  Inscrutable  are  the  operations  of  the  mind, 

show  his  own  placability,  consents  to  take  and  boundless  its  powers  of  self-deception. 
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Twice  during  his  American  camjjaigns,  when 
he  could  ill  be  spared,  did  Lord  Cornwallis 
abandon  his  command,  and  return  to  England 
for  the  indulgence — the  natural  and  pardon- 
able indulgence  of  his  private  feelings.  Yet 
he  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  persuade  himself 
and  others  that  private  feelings  were  with 
him  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  the  stern 
coil  of  duty.  He  had  just  been  quarrelling 
with  an  old  friend,  Lord  Sydney,  and  on  the 
poin^of  breaking  with  a  minister  whom  he 
personally  admired,  for  passing  liim  over  in 
the  distribution  of  places;  and  he  would 
hardly  have  admitted  that  his  ambition  was 
limited  to  a  sinecure.  To  judge  from  his  let- 
ters, the  longing  wish  of  his  heart  was  a  fair 
field  for  the  acquisition  of  military  fame.  He 
had  adroitly  declined  the  Lidia  offer  till  it  in- 
cluded every  thing  he  wished,  and  then,  hav- 
ing closed  with  it,  he  expatiates  on  the  annoy- 
ance of  having  "  to  exchange  a  Hfe  of  ease 
and  content  to  encounter  all  the  plagues  and 
miseries  of  command  and  public  station  "! — 
The  plagues  and  miseries  of  living  in  princely 
state  in  2)alace8 ;  of  making  one's  own  for-* 
tune  and  that  of  one's  friends;  of  working 
out  those  schemes  of  public  improvement 
which  every  ardent  spirit  has  cherished ;  of 
extending  or  consolidating  an  empire;  of 
rivalling  the  fame  of  a  Clive,  or  anticipating 
that  of  a  Wellesley ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
"  Essays  "  in  which  he  favors  the  same  train 
of  thinking.  Construing  literally  a  professed 
preference  of  literature  to  politics,  he  cruelly 
assures  an  ex-ofiicial  that  he  ''  has  little  cause 
to  envy  any  of  those  who,  at  most,  can  only 
expect  that,  by  relinquishing  liberal  studies 
and  social  pleasures,  by  passing  nights  with- 
out sleep  and  summers  without  one  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  they  may  attain 
that  laborious,  that  invidious,  that  closely 
watched  slaverj*  which  is  mocked  with  the 
name  of  power."  Then  how  happens  it  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  who  have  got  their 
discharge  are  so  anxious  to  resume  their  fet- 
ters? IJecause  the  struggle  for  that  labori- 
ous, that  invidious  thing  is  after  all  in  their 
estimation  the  great  game,  and  the  possession 
of  it  the  grand  prize  of  life;  because  they 
believe  ambition  to  be  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds ;  because  (as  one  poet  has  said) 
the  innate  tendency  of  our  being  is  to  strive 
upwards  and  onwards ;  because,  in  the  stir- 
ring words  of  another, — 


"  One  glorious  hour  of  crowded  lifo 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

"  Ohy  Vhenreux  tempSt  quand  fetois  si  mal- 
heiireuse  I  ^*  exclaimed  the  French  coquette 
who  was  no  longer  teased  by  lovers  nor  agi- 
tated by  jealousy.  "  Give  me  back,  give  me 
back,  the  wild  freshness  of  morning  "  after  a 
late  division,  would  be  the  cry  of  many  a 
veteran  statesman,  who,  very  much  against 
his  will,  has  been  left  at  full  liberty  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  summer  or  winter 
as  he  thinks  best.  • 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis' horror  of  high  and  lucrative  appoint- 
ments, we  fully  believe  that  no  public  man 
was  ever  more  constantly  alive  to  the  sense  of 
duty  or  more  powerfully  impressed  by  it. 
In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  and  if  the  required  sacrifices 
had  been  as  great  as  he  professed  or  fancied, 
he  would  have  been  equal  to  them.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  he  courted  instead  of 
shrinking  from  responsibility,  by  insisting  on 
ample  powers,  by  always  hurrying  to  the  posl 
of  honor  and  danger,  and  by  boldly  grappling 
with  the  most  formidable  of  his  difficulties 
at  once.  Amongst  his  most  marked  qualities 
were  his  probity,  his  fearlessness  and  his 
habit  of  plain  speaking.  His  employers  were 
sure  to  leari}  the  truth  from  him  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  dispatches  from  British  India, 
whilst  conveying  the  most  vivid  impression  of 
the  inherent  vices  of  its  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministration, suggest  that  many  of  the  mate- 
rials for  the  terrible  explosions  of  which  it 
has  recently  been  the  scene,  were  raj)idly  ac- 
cumulating between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
ago. 

Warren  Hastings  left  Calcutta  February  8, 
1785,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Macpherson,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council.  We  learn  from  an 
editorial  note  that  he  had  been  profitably  in- 
Tolved  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the 
native  princes;  that  he  was  one  of  the  six 
members  brought  into  parliament  by  the 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic ;  and  that,  being  a 
man  of  large  stature  and  mild  demeanor,  he 
went  by  the  name  of  "the  Gentle  Giant." 
Warren  Hastings  warned  Lord  Cornwallis 
against  him ;  and  General  Grant,  writing 
from  London  (January,  17.S7),  thus  follows  up 
the  warning : — 

"  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  character 
Hastings  gave  of  him  to  you  was  well  founded ; 
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I  flatter  myself  that  I  need  not  add  that  the 
circumstance  has  never  been  mentioned  by 
me  to  any  mortal.  A  trait  iirhich  I  heard  of 
a  Highlander  struck  me  exceedingly.  Mac- 
pherson  offered  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 
which'  the  other  declined,  telling  him  in  the 
height  of  his  power  as  Governor-General  that 
it  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  flatters 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon  by  obeying  all  her 
commands,  and  telling  her  that  she  may  con- 
sider herself  as  Governor-General  while  he 
remains  in  ofiice,  and  begging  to  have  the 
honor  of  attending  the  Marquis  of  Huntley 
upon  his  travels  when  he  returns  to  Europe, 
wliich  is  no  bad  line  of  paying  court  to  our 
friend  Dundas." 

A  Governor-General  of  this  stamp  was 
pretty  sure  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  was 
permitted  by  the  brevity  of  his  rule;  and 
when  Lord  Cornwnllis  landed,  almost  every 
thing  that  Hastings  had  left  in  a  transition 
state  had  deteriorated.  Treaties  had  been 
concluded  with  native  princes,  which,  by  the 
express  desire  of  the  Company,  were  immedi- 
ately broken  off;  and  a  widespread  system  of 
jobbery  had  been  openly  or  tacitly  sanctioned, 
which  the  new  Governor-General  took  instant 
and  decisive  measures  to  suppress.  The  im- 
provement of  the  European  troops  in  the 
Company's  service  was  one  of  his  first  objects. 
He  thus  describes  them  in  August,  1787  : — 

"The  recruits  that  came  from  Bengal  for 
the  73d  r'»jjiment  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
very  indifferent;  those  that  were  brought  by 
Major  Skelly  were  much  belter,  except  the 
fifteen  felons  and  deserters  who  were  put  on 
board  in  their  fetters  at  Gravesend. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  our 
interests  and  safety  than  to  degrade  the  char- 
acter of  Europeans  in  a  country  where  a  hand- 
ful of  them  are  to  hold  millions  in  subjection. 
The  contemptible  trash  of  which  the  Com- 
pany's European  force  is  composed  makes  me 
shudder." 

His  matured  o])inion  (April,  1790)  on  this 
subject  is  thus  stated  : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  military  arrangement,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  European 
troops  should  all  belong  to  the  King,  for  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  Company  cannot 
keep  up  an  efficient  European  force  in  India;  | 
this  is  a  fact  so  notorious,  that  no  military 
man  who  has  been  in  this  country  will  venture 
to  deny  it,  and  I  do  not  care  how  strongly  I 
am  quoted  as  authority  for  it." 

The  efficiency  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  in 
the  field  was  speedily  to  be  tested  under  his  j 
own  eye.    The  campaign  of   1790  against 
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Tippoo  Saib  having  proved  indecisive,  he  re- 
solved to  assume  the  personal  direction  of  the 
next.  His  reasons,  as  explained  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
were,  that  "  we  have  lost  time,  and  our  adver- 
sar}'  has  gained  reputation,  which  are  two 
most  valuable  things  in  war : " — 

"  It  is  vain  now  to  look  back :  we  must 
only  consider  how  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  which  our  delay  may  oc- 
casion in  the  minds  of  our  allies.  It  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  me  that  nothing  would  be 
so  likely  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  to  Con- 
vince them  of  our  determination  to  act  with 
vigor,  as  my  taking  the  command  of  the 
army." 

It  was  at  once  taken  for  granted  that  Gene- 
ral Medows,  whom  he  superseded,  must  be 
discontented;  and  reports,  similar  to  those 
circulated  touching  Lord  Canning  and  Lord 
Clyde,  were  rife  in  England.  Lord  Sydney 
writes  : — 

"  The  Rodney  arrived  just  as  the  Parlia- 
ment was  rising,  and  various  reports  were  cir- 
culated by  a  set  of  people  who  seem  to  act 
here  as  Tippoo's  vakeels,  and  are  perhaps  in 
his  pay.  The  violent  animosity  between  you 
and  General  Medows  was  among*  the  most 
current.  But  your  letters  have  given  a  fatal 
blow  to  that  forgery.  I  have  received  one 
from  Medows,  in  which  he  speaks  of  your 
Lordship  in  the  strongest  terms  of  affection 
and  respect.  "We  are  impatient  to  hear  the 
event  of  your  campaign,  and  promise  ourselves 
a  happy  one." 

Fortunatelv  General  Medows  was  a  man  of 

m 

sense  as  well  as  of  conduct  and  courage,  and 
continued  to  co-operate  cordially  with  him  as 
second  in  command.  "  The  harmony  of  these 
leaders,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  one  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  campaign ;  "  but  he  severely 
criticises  their  tactics;  and  their  movements 
were  undoubtedly  crippled  by  want  of  fore- 
sight in  providing  means  of  transport.  The 
night  attack  on  the  lines  of  Seringapatam, 
however,  shows  that  Lord  Comwallis  was  not 
destitute  of  the  spirit  which  led  Clive  to  cross 
the  river  at  Plassey,  and  Wolfe  to  scale  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  One  of  the  first  quali- 
ties of  generalship  is  to  see  where  an  advan 
tage,  commensurate  with  the  risk,  may  be 
obtained  by  a  bold  departure  from  rule  and  a 
jgallant  defiance  of  the  ordinary  calculation  of 
chances.  To  common  apprehension,  the  odds 
are  always  against  the  performance  of  a  dash, 
ing  exploit ;  whilst  the  militar}*  genius  dis- 
covers ^t  a  glance  that  they  have  been  mis- 
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calculated  or  may  be  reversed  by  a  new  I  foundation  for  future  disputes  aud  dif&cultiet. 
combination.  Danton*8  famous  maxim,  "  De .  On  the  contrary,  when  Tipjioo,  who  wished 
Vaudacc,  de  Vaudace,  fovjoitrs  de  Vaudace ! "  i  to  retain  the  power  of  wreaking  veno^eance  on 
is  far  more  applicable  in  war  than  in  politics. !  the  llajah  of  Courg,  threatened  to  break  off 


Lord  Comwallis,  seeing  that  he  had  no  alter-  the  negotiations  if  a  projected  impediment 
nr.tiTe  between  a  discreditable  retreat  and  a ;  was  thrown  in  his  way,  Lord  Cornwallis 
successful  coup-de-main,  chose  the  bolder !  ordered  the  siege  operations  to  be  resumed, 
and,  we  believe,  the  safer  course,  very  much, ,  and  the  hostages  were  on  their  way  back 
it  appears,  to  the  wonder  and  consternation .  when  the  Sultan  yielded,  and  the  definitire 
of  his  allies.  "To  attack,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  ■  treaty  was  signed.  Ky  it  Tippoo  was  to  sur- 
"  with  a  handful  of  infantr}*,  and  without  can-  ^  render  one-half  of  his  dominions,  pay  down  a 
non,  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  army,  in  a  fortified  I  large  sum  of  money  (3  crores,  30  lacs),  and 
camp  under  the  walls  of  his  capital,  appeared  ,  give  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages.  Lord  Corn- 
to  them  an  extraordinary  attempt ;  and  their  i  wallis'  dispatch  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
surprise  was  increased  when  told  that  Lord  :  dated  *'  Camp  before  Seringapatam,  March  4, 
Cornwallis  in  person  commanded  the  division    1791,''  begins  thus : — 


which   was  to  penetrate   the   centre  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  had  gone  to  fight,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  like  a  private  soldier.*' 
The  defences   of  Seringapatam  then  con- 


"  We  have  at  len^^ili  concluiled  our  Indian 
war  handsomelv,  aiul  I  tiiink  as  ndvanta- 
geously  as  any  reasonable  person  covild  expect. 
We  have  effectually  crippled  our  enemy  with- 

.•^♦«,i    r  «K.»»  i;»»»  ^»»..>..;.;..»»;»«*».i/..,Kt.   out  making  our  friends  too  formid.iMe.     In- 
sisted of  three  lines,  compnsnignme  redoubts  i  ,     1    T  n  J   .1    .    .1 

,,-       i-iiV       ?i  1         '  deed    I    am    well    convniccd  tliat    ilie  inl- 

and the  fort,  besides  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants  .     ession  ihev  have  received  of  ihe  power  and 
almost  impenetrable  by  man  or  beast;  the :  superiority  of  our  arms  will  greatly  o  verbal- 
whole   defended  by   300  pieces  of  arliilery. '  ance  any  confidence  wiih  wliicli  their  terri- 
The  attacking  force,  about  *J.000  men,  was    lorial  acquisitions  can  possibly  iiisjvlre  ihem." 
divided  into  three  columns.     The  right,  under  _     xhe  Secret   Cominittoe  acknowledged  his 
General  Medows,  was  misled  by  the  guides  :   ..  brilliant  successes."  and  in  the  Julv  following 
and  there  was  a  critical  interval  during  which  .  ^^  was  raised  to  the  dignitv  of  a  M'arquis,  hia 
the   centre  was   left    without  support.     The '  consent  being  taken  for  granted  after  con- 
firing  was  heavy  :  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  well   sui.jpg  ^j^  brother,  the  IJisiiup.     Mr.  Pitt,  it 
knowing  his  man.  exclaimed.  ••  If  Medows  is  '  ^-ouij  gyem.  was   no:  of  liie*  same  way  of 
above  ground,  this  will  bring  him  "—a  noble  '  thii.king  as  Lord  Melbourne.  who«  reply  to 
expression   of  sympathizing  reliance,  which   ^  noble  frit-nd  dc>irous  of  a  similar  elevation 
recalls  the  exclamation  of  Collingwood  .It  be- '  jjj  ib^   peerage   \^as   a   l»lunl   expression  of 
ing  first  in  ll:e  heal  of  the  fire  at  Trafalgar,   astonishment. 

"AVhat   would  Nelson   give   to   be    here?"       L^rj  Cornwallis  h.id  received  the  Garter 
whilst  Nelson  was  simultaneously  crying  out    s^on  after  he  left  Kn-land  in  ITSO.  and  wrote 

"See   how   th:-t   noble  fellow,  Coliingwood. '  ibus  to  his  son  : 

carries  his  ship  into  action  1  '^  |     ..  y^^^  ^y^  j,^^.^,  ^^^.^^^  .j^^,  ^^^.^^  ^fj„  I  j^^ 

Medows  came  up  in  time  to  do  his  pan  Enj-land  I  w.is  eletied  Knight  of  ilse  Garter, 

effectively,    and   the    victory   was  complete,  and  very  likely  Iai;g:;id  at  me  for  wishing  to 

The  British  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded  wear  a   blue   ribar.d  over   my    fa:   belly.     I 
were  533    of  which  o4*J  fell  to  the  share  of  '.  ^'-^"Id  have  excused  mi  self  in  liie   following 

the  cer.tre  column.     Tij^]>oo's  army  was  re-  '•"^'^  * 

duced  to  the  extent  of  Ha.lKH),  but' four-filths  "  '  Scarfs.  -:ir:or>,  po".  1.  nnv.i^e  l-.is  riper  stage, 

of  his  loss  was  hv  desertion  :  and  on  appeal-  Andboculsandi  :av.r-lv..ksaro:i:oioysoi.vo.  " 

ing  to  his  ofticers  he  was  inf.^rmed  lluu  the   ^^''}}  ''''''  ,^^^'''y  >r"-  '>r-''\  my  }:onor.  that  I 

...        .  1.     .  •._   ,.^  _  ,  ^  r.o;;her  asked  \'t  ::  nor  Misiiea  :cr  it.     liie 

spirits  01    h:s   remaining   tro^^ns    were  too  .  .       ....       ...      .        _       .^  . 

*     ,  ,     ,  1      r.  .  reason  ail. e  o.  lect  .■:  am:^:::on  to  a  man  is  to 

much  broken  to  en.ib.e  h;m  to  continue  the  j^^,.^.   -^-^  ,,^,„;^.    n-.i.mitud  :o  posterity  for 

contest.^  Inewantot  means  of  transport.  w:th   eminent  serxices  rtn.latvi  u  i.is  country  and 

the  resulting  scarcity  of  nuiniiior.s  of  all  sorts,   lo  mankind.     N^Iunly  a>ks  cv  cares  whether 

rendered    a  termination  of  hostilities  highly    II am jnle::.  Marlioiw:^!!.  iVliiam,  or  Wolfe 

acceptable  to  the  Ciovcrnor-Ciencral.  al:l:o;!v:h    ««^re  Knights  of  the  liarter." 

it  is  not  true  that,  compelled  to  make  j'cace.       His  I.ordsi.ip  is  sii'.jiularly  infelicitous  in  his 

he    hastily  conceded  terms  which  laid  the '  mode  of  ph::J^ophi/ing  on  honorSi  distino* 
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lions,  well-paid  places,  and  the  rest  of  what 
are  popularly  considered  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  the  prizes  of  success,  and  some- 
times (if  not  uniformly)  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble signs  of  merit.  If  a  title,  a  riband,  or 
a  star,  be  but  the  guinea  stamp  which  may 
be  carelessly  or  culpably  impressed  on  brass, 
it  may  notwithstanding  be  useful  in  giving 
currency  to  gold.  If  nobody  asks  or  cares 
whether  Hampden,  Marlborough,  Pelham,  or 
Wolfe — a  strange  assortment,  by  the  way — 
"^ere  Knights  of  the  Garter,  thLs  is  simply 
because  this  particular  Order  is  no  longer  as- 
sociated in  men's  minds  with  merit — no  longer 
contemplated  as  the  reward  of  intellectual, 
political,  or  military  services  to  the  State. 
But  everybody  asks  and  cares  whether  our 
statesmen  and  heroes  have  received  their  due 
meed  of  honor ;  and  the  noblest  of  them 
(Nelson,  for  example)  have  been  commonly 
the  most  sensitive  on  this  point.  Tried  by 
the  severest  rules  of  season,  the  value  of  dec- 
orations and  distinctions  depends  on  their  ac- 
cordance with  the  claims  and  character  of  the 
/ecipients ;  and  most  right-minded  men  will 
say  of  them  what  Lord  Mansfield  said  of  popu- 
larity,— "  I  wish  poj)ularity,  but  it  is  that 
TKipuIarity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is 
run  after ;  it  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner 
or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pur- 
suit of  noble  ends  by  noble  means. ** 

The  treaty  with  Tippoo  left  Lord  Comwallis 
at  liberty  to  resume  and  complete  the  financial 
and  judicial  reforms  which  form  the  most 
durable  and  striking  memorials  of  his  Eastern 
Administration.  His  arrangements  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  land  revenue  of  Bengal  and 
some  adjacent  provinces,  commonly  called  the 
permanent  settlement,  have  remained  a  sub- 
ject of  constant  interest  and  discussion  to 
this  hour.  Three  modes  of  collecting  tliis 
revenue  were  open  to  the  government :  through 
the  Zemindars,  who  might  be  made  primarily 
liable  and  empowered  to  levy  the  required 
assessment  on  the  occupiers;  by  the  village 
aystem,  under  which  a  given  district  was 
required  to  sup])iy  a  stated  sum ;  or  under 
the  ryot  system,  which  brought  the  actual  oc- 
cupiers into  direct  contact  with  the  collectors 
of  the  State.  Lord  Cornwallis  chose  the  first, 
regardless  of  the  doubts  that  prevailed  touch- 
ing the  proprietary  title  to  the  soil  or  the 
original  status  of  the  Zemindars,  who  have 
been  alternately  treated  by  high  Indian  au-. 
tborities  as  a  sort  of  greater  feudatories,  or 
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as  mere  farmers  of  the  revenue  under  tne 
native  sovereigns.  Lord  Comwallis  resolved 
on  considering  them  as  the  owners  of  the 
soil ;  thereby,  it  was  alleged,  too  summarily 
disposing  of  the  vested  rights  of  other  claim- 
ants. He  was  also  accused  of  treating  with 
manv  as  Zemindars  who  had  no  well-founded 
pretension  to  the  rank.  In  fixing  the  amount 
to  be  levied,  it  was  assumed  by  him  that 
moderate  payments,  punctually  collected,  were 
most  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  all 
parties.  The  grand  question,  as  to  which  he 
and  his  chief  adviser,  Mr.  Shore  (afterwards 
Lord  Teignmouth),  differed,  was  whether  the 
arrangement  should  be  decennial  or  perma- 
nent. The  Governor-General's  reasons  for 
making  it  permanent  were  drawn  up  in  due 
form  and  forwarded,  with  Mr.  Shore's  for  an 
opposite  conclusion,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  home  authorities,  who  decided  for  per- 
monence.  Dundos'  private  letter,  announcing 
their  decision,  is  worth  quoting  for  more 
reasons  than  one : — 

"  Knowing  that  the  Directors  would  not  be 
induced  to  take  it  up  so  as  to  consider  it  with 
any  degree  of  attention,  and  knowing  that 
some  of  the  most  leading  ones  among  them 
held  an  opinion  different  both  from  your 
Lordship  and  me  on  the  question  of  perpetuity, 
and  feeling  that  there  was  much  respect  due  ta 
the  opinion  and  authority  of  Mr.  Shore,  I 
thought  it  indispensably  necessary  both  that 
the  measure  must  originate  with  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  likewise  that  I  should  induce 
Mr.  Pitt  to  become  my  partner  in  the  final 
consideration  of  so  important  and  controverted 
a  measure.  lie  accordinghj  agreed  to  shut 
himself  up  with  me  for  ten  days  at  Wim- 
bledout  and  attend  to  that  bitsiiiess  only. 
Charles  Grant  staid  with  us  a  great  part  of 
the  time.  After  a  most  minute  and  attentive 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  Mr.  Pitt  entirely  of  the 
same  opinion  with  us." 

This  is  only  one  amongst  many  proofs  in 
these  volumes  of  Mr.  Pitt's  extraordinary 
capacity  for  business.  Speaking  of  a  debate 
in  which  the  late  Lord  Grey  fiercely  and  un- 
warrantably assailed  Pitt,  General  Grant 
(April  IGlh,  1787)  writes  :— 

"  He  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  and  in  short  with  all  the  abili- 
ties of  Oj)position  ;  and  Iligby,  who  was  in  the 
House  and  attended  that  day  out  of  friend- 
ship to  Lord  Carteret,  told  me,  *  You  know,* 
says  he  '  that  I  am  not  partial  to  Pitt,  and  yet 
I  must  own  that  he  is  infinitely  superior  to 
any  tiling  I  ever  saw  in  that  House,  and  I 
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declare  that  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  all  of 
them  ])ut  together,  are  nothing  to  him ;  he, 
without  support  or  assistance,  answers  them 
all  with  ease  to  himself,  and  they  are  just 
chaff  before  the  wind  to  him.* " 

Lord  Cornwallis*  next  care  was  the  refor- 
mation of  the  judicial  system  and  the  police. 
We  cannot  enter  into  details ;  but  the  leading 
features  of  his  improvements  may  be  briefly 
indicated.  '  He  found  the  administration  of 
justice,  civil  and  criminal,  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  natives,  and  notoriously  cor- 
rupt. He  found,  moreover,  collectors  of 
revenue  sitting  as  judges  in  revenue  cases,  and 
many  of  the  most  repulsive  and  least  defensi- 
ble doctrines  of  Mohammedan  jurisprudence 
mischievously  in  force.  He  therefore  con- 
structed a  set  of  courts,  rising  in  regular 
gradation  above  each  other,  in  each  of  which, 
except  the  lowest  (made  subject  to  appeal), 
there  was  an  infusion  of  the  European  ele- 
ment. Thus,  a  European  presided  over  the 
Zillali  Court,  or  second  degree,  and  three 
covenanted  servants  of  the  Company  sat  in 
each  of  the  Provincial  Courts,  or  third.  Next 
come  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  the 
Governor-General  and  Members  of  Council, 
from  which  an  ultimate  appeal  lay  to  the  King, 
when  (since  1797)  the  property  at  stake  was 
not  less  than  50,000  ru])ees. 

Lord  Corn wal  lis  has  been  denounced  as  a 
theorist  for  seeking,  without  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  native  laws  or  habits,  to  introduce 
English  histitutions  and  notions  into  the  finan- 
cial  arrangements  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  East.  Mr.  Mill  arraigns  him 
for  departing  from  the  Benthamite  model  in 
a  country  where  complicated  forms,  or  multi- 
plied stages  of  appeal,  were  sure  to  be  turned 
to  the  worst  purposes  by  the  all-pervading 
litigiousness.  The  same  able  though  preju- 
diced writer  has  vehemently  assailed  the  per- 
manent settlement ;  nor  do  its  advocates  as- 
sert that  it  has  been  attended  with  all  the 
boneficial  results  which  might  have  ensued 
had  it  been  more  judiciously  carried  out.  But 
the  intellectual  grasp,  the  moral  firmness,  and 
the  statesmanlike  views  exhibited  by  a  new 
system  of  law  or  revenue,  must  be  estimated 
with  reference  to  the  place,  the  time,  the 
emergency,  the  available  instruments  and  ma- 
terials, and  the  degree  of  progress  to  which 
financial  or  juridical  science  had  attained. 
Long  subsequently  to  1793  the  severity  of  our 
own  criminal  law  remained  a  disgrace  to  civil- 
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ization,  and  the  prolix  confusion  of  our  Statute 
Book  still  calls  vainly  for  an  amending  hand. 
Our  political  economists  are  not  yet  agreed  at 
to  the  true  principles  of  taxation ;  and  the 
terrible  events  of  tlie  last  two  years,  far  from 
producing  unanimity,  have  simply  brought  to 
light  the  most  astounding  and  perplexing  ya- 
riety  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
in  Hindostan.  What,  then,  can  be  more  un- 
fair than  to  judge  the  Indian  legislator  or  re- 
former of  1793  by  the  brighter,  though  still 
clouded  and  imperfect,  lights  of  1858  ?  It  ia 
surely  enough  for  fame  and  national  gratitude 
that  he  swept  away  at  once  the  whole  pr^ 
existing  structure  of  robbery  and  fraud ;  and,^ 
if  the  edifice  which  he  raised  on  its  ruins  has 
broken  down  in  parts,  the  foundations  have 
so  far  proved  solid,  that  the  wisest  of  his  suc- 
cessors have  not  been  afraid  to  build  upon 
them,  and  the  very  fragments  proclaim  the 
boldness  lind  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan. 

Lord  Corn wallis  ceased  to  be  the  Governor- 
General,  and  set  sail  for  England,  in  October, 
1793.  On  his  recommendation.  Sir  John 
Shore  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  was, 
near  being  the  involuntary  cause  of  his  return 
to  India  in  1797.  Sir  John  having  given  dis- 
satisfaction by  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
Bengal  mutineers,  his  Lordship  was  actually 
re-appointed  and  sworn  in,  when  news  arrived 
which  induced  an  abandonment  of  the  inten- 
tion. Soon  after  his  return,  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  give  him  the  command  of  the  allied 
armies  in  Flanders,  with  the  local  rank  of 
Field-Marshal;  the  main  object  being  to 
supersede  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  incapacity 
at  length  became  so  glaring  as  to  compel  his 
recall  by  the  Ministry.  The  King  was  deeply 
hurt;  and  on  learning  this.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
like  an  experienced  courtier,  vowed  that  no 
earthly  consideration  would  have  induced  him 
to  consent  to  any  arrangement  derogatory  to 
his  Iloyal  Highness  or  disagreeable  to  his 
Majesty.  Some  of  the  letters  on  this  subject 
are  curious,  as  exhibiting  to  what  extent  the 
public  service  may  sufier  from  court  influenoe 
or  etiquette. 

Early  in  June,  1798,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble that  the  supreme  civil  and  military  author- 
ity in  Ireland  should  be  vested  in  the  same 
person,  and  Lord  Corn  wallis  was  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Commander-in-Chiefl 
He  gives  way  as  usual  to  regret  at  his  increaa* 
ing  honors : — 

**  The  life  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
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comes  up  to  my  idea  of  perfect  misery,  but  if 
I  can  nccomplish  the  great  object  of  consolidat- 
ing the  British  Empire,  I  shall  be  sufficiently 
repaid.** 

His  mistrust  and  anxiety  on  this  occasion 
were  reasonable  enough ;  for  the  condition, 
social  and  political,  of  Ireland  in  the  summer 
of  1798  was  as  deplorable  as  it  could  be,  short 
of  downright  anarchy.  To  trace  her  miseries 
and  dissensions  to  their  source  would  be  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  the  English  colonists 
o(  conquerors  under  Strongbow  first  made 
good  their  settlement  on  her  soil,  thereby 
causing  it  to  be  parcelled  out  between  two 
races — the  one  with  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  ihe  tyrant,  the  other  with  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  slave.  The  "  Englishry," 
whetber  of  Saxon  or  Norman  descent,  re- 
garded the  aboriginal  Irish  or  Celts  much  in 
the  same  light  in  which  the  Anglo-Indians 
have  been  wont  to  regard  the  Hindbos ;  and 
their  contests,  when  the  oppressed  rose  against 
the  oppressor,  were  similarly  marked  by  un- 
relenting cruelty  and  vindictiveness.  The 
hatred  of  race  to  race  was  exasperated,  if  that 
were  possible,  by  religious  differences,  and  the 
result  was,  that  while  every  other  nation  in 
Europe  was  united  on  some  one  principle  of 
nationality,  the  Irish,  prior  to  the  Union, 
hardly  ever  used  their  occasional  liberty  of 
action  for  any  higher  or  nobler  purpose  than 
to  proclaim  their  internecine  quarrels,  and 
consequent  degradation  as  a  people,  to  the 
world.  The  genius  of  Swift,  the  eloquence  of 
Orattan,  might  create  a  semblance  of  unity 
for  an  interval ;  but  the  old  antipathies  speedily 
overcame  the  new  impulse,  and  their  favorite 
orator  and  champion  might  have  said  of  their 
patriotism  what  he  said  of  the  short-lived  con- 
stitution which  sprang  from  it,  "  I  sat  by  its 
cradle,  and  followed  its  hearse." 

At  Dublin,  in  the  possession  of  an  historic 
family,  is  an  historic  picture  which,  if  Irishmen 
of  opposite  parties  could  co-operate  like  Eng- 
lishmen, would  have  been  engraved  by  sub- 
scription long  ago,  and  be  as  well  known  as 
Frith's  "  Derby  Day  "  or  Copley's  "  Death  of 
Chathnm,"  which  it  roost  resembles  in  design 
and  manner.  The  subject  is  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Grattan  Moving  the  Declaration  of 
Ki<^hts.  It  contains  portraits  of  all  the  Irish 
celebrities  of  the  period,  male  and  female, 
and  (by  a  pardonable  anachronism)  of  some 
who  were  not  strictly  cotemporary ;  the  ])eers, 
ladies,  and  others  not  members  of  the  House 
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of  Commons,  being  brought  in  as  spectators. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  form  a  splendid  galaxy. 
What  genius,  eloquence,  public  virtue,  cour- 
age, chivalry,  wit,  grace,  and  loveliness  are 
there!  What  elements  of  greatness,  and 
alas,  what  seeds  of  corruption,  dissension^  and 
decay !  The  contemplation  of  it  inspires  a 
feeling  near  akin  to  that  with  which  the  Per- 
sian monarch  gazed  on  his  countless  but  per- 
ishable host.  Before  their  patriotic  purposes 
can  be  practically  carried  out,  before  the 
foundations  of  their  liberty  can  be  consoli- 
dated, they  will  be  again  divided  into  hostile 
camps,  again  assailing  each  other's  characters 
or  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  again  con- 
tending whether  their  boasted  independence 
shall  be  sold  to  the  British  minister  or  be 
gratuitously  handed  over  to  France.  The 
brave  and  loyal  Charlemont,  the  Irish  Lafay- 
ette, whose  army  of  volunteers  is  morally  as 
well  as  materially  strengthened  by  Roman 
Catholics,  will  record  a  willing  and  conscien- 
tious vote  against  their  admission  to  legislative 
rights;  and  the  haughty  Fitzgibbon  (Lord 
Clare),  who  vehemently  applauds  and  stands 
prepared  to  second  Grattan,  will  strain  every 
nerve  to  destroy  the  fabric  they  are  now  con- 
structing together,  and  do  his  best  to  hang 
the  chief  architect  as  a  traitor.* 

In  one  of  those  marvellously-sustained 
bounds  of  his  rhetorical  imagination,  which 
only  just  escape  the  fatal  transition  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  Grattan  has  vividly 
j  depicted  the  grandeur  and  fleeting  character 
of  the  scene  : — 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  vault  of  lib- 
erty could  hardly  contain  the  flight  of  your 
pinion.  Some  of  you  went  forth  like  a  giant 
rejoicing  in  his  strength,  but  now  you  stand 
like  elves  at  the  door  of  your  own  Pande- 
monium. The  armed  youth  of  the  country, 
like  a  thou^^and  streams,  thundered  Irom  a 
thousand  hi4is,  and  filled  the  plain  with  the 
congregated  waters,  in  whose  mirror  was  seen 
for  a  moment  the  watery  image  of  the  British 
Constitution.  The  waters  subside,  the  torrenis 
cease,  the  rill  ripples  within  its  own  bed,  and 
the  boys  and  children  of  the  village  paddle  in 
the  brook." 

We  are  hardly  guilty  of  a  digression  in  re- 

*  When  Fitzgibbon'R  promotion  was  under  con- 
sideration,  Vex  objected,  und  was  overruled  on  the 
strength  of  Grattan's  approval  or  acqaiescence. 

:  Fitzgibbon  was  made  Attorney-General,  and  "  from 
that  time  forth,"  said  Grattan,  **  bis  country  and 

.  myself  were  the  two  peculiar  objects  of  his  cal- 

;  urnny." 
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vertinf;  to  this  scene ;  for  the  grand  combina- 
tion of  1782  gave  birth  to  the  Society  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  laid  the  train  for  the  rebel- 
lion which  wns  raging  when  Lord  Cornwallis 
landed,  and  afforded  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  union  which  is  the  Corinthian  capital 
of  his  administrative  fame. 

All  the  speakers  of  note  who  took  part  in 
the  debates  on  the  question  of  British  suprem- 
acy advocated  a  resort  to  force : — 

**  The  attainment  of  Magna  Charta  had  no 
precedent ;  it  was  a  great  original  transaction, 
not  obtained  bv  votes  in  Parliament,  but  bv 
barons  in  the  field.  To  that  great  original 
transaction  England  owes  her  liberty,  and  to 
the  great  original  transaction  at  Dungannon 
Ireland  will  be  indebted  for  hers.  The  Irish 
volunteers  had  associated  to  support  the  laws 
and  the  constitution — the  usurpations  of  Eng- 
land have  violated  both,  and  Ireland  has 
therefore  armed  to  defend  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  against  the  violations 
of  the  British  Government." 

So  declaimed  Grattan,  and  he  was  followed 
in  the  same  strain  by  Fifczgibbon,  whose  whole 
after  life  was  employed  in  crushing  those  who 
carried  the  dangerous  ])rinciple  of  resistance 
to  what  they  deemed  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sions : — 

"As  Ireland  is  committed,  no  man,  I  trust, 
will  shrink  from  her  8upj)ort,  but  go  through, 
hand  and  heart,  in  the  establishment  of  our 
liberties.  As  I  was  cautious  in  committing, 
so  I  am  now  firm  in  asserting,  the  rights  of 
my  country:  my  declarntion,  therefore,  is, 
that  as  the  nation  has  determined  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  her  liberty,  it  behoves  every 
man  in  Ireland  to  stand  firm." 

Did  it,  then,  less  behove  every  man  in  Ire- 
land to  stand  firm  when  her  restored  liberty 
was  ravished  from  her,  because  this  emphatic 
assertor  of  her  rights  had  become  Lord  Chan-, 
cellor  and  the  equally  uncompromising  as- 
sertor  of  British  supremacy  ?  Well  may 
Lord  Macaulay  call  Ireland  the  most  unfor- 
tunntc  of  nations.  At  •the  most  brilliant 
epoch  of  her  history,  from  17^0  to  1800,  when 
her  senate,  her  bar,  and  her  social  circle  were 
at  their  zenith — when  she  counted  Burke, 
Sheridan,  (irattan.  Flood,  Curran,  Bushe, 
riunket,rastlcreagh,  FilzgibboUjJand  Thomas 
Moore  amongst  her  living  sons — when  she 

"  Snw  History  write,  with  a  i»cncil  of  li;;ht, 
That  ilhiminod  whole  pa;jfes,  her  Wellington's 
name  " — 

she  had  literally  no  alternative  but  to  be  gov- 


erned by  her  so-called  sister  through  the 
medium  of  an  intolerant  and  corrupt  minority, 
to  be  the  battle-ground  of  factions  till  she  was 
devastated  and  depopulated,  or  to  submit  to 
what  she  then  believed  the  disgraceful  extinc- 
tion of  her  individuality. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  the  normal  mode  of 
governing  Ireland  was  this:  a  few  ))owcrfuI 
persons,  to  whom  the  state  of  the  peerage  and 
the  representation  gave  a  preponderance  in 
both  Houses,  undertook  to  execute  the  wishes 
of  the  English  ministry  for  the  time  being, 
and  were  complimented  with  the  whole  of  the 
local  power  and  patronage  as  their  reward. 
These  were  called  "  managers."    Ever)*  judge- 
ship, bishopric,  commissionership,  or  appoint- 
ment, was  bestowed  as  they  directed  ;  and  to 
confirm  or  increase  their  influence,  sinecures 
were   shamelessly   multiplied,  and  places  of 
trust  conferred  with  a  ludicrous  disregard  of 
fitness  of  propriety.    A  scene  in  one  of  Lady 
Morgan's  novels,  where  the  Irish  Cabal,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  vacant,  agree  to  give  one  of 
their  female  adherents  a  cornetcy  of  dragoons 
en  attendant^  is  founded  upon  fact.* 

A  large  measure  of  parhamentary  reform 
would  have  broken  up  their  monoj)oly,  but  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  comj)osition 
and  views  of  the  democratic  party  can  doubt 
that  revolution  and  separation  would  have 
ensued;  whilst  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
would  only  have  made  confusion  Worse  con- 
founded, and  completed  the  resemblance  to  a 
Polish  Diet.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  did  right  in  resisting  any  organic 
change  in  the  Irish  legislature;  and  the  so- 
called  patriots  who,  headed  by  Grattan, 
seceded  in  1797  on  the  rejection  of  their  mo- 
j  tion  for  reform,  have  much  to  answer  for. 
Secessions  have  never  succeeded  in  their  pro- 
fessed aim ;  and  the  scceders  have  commonly 
returned  to  their  places  of  their  own  accord, 
without  any  call  from  their  ungrateful  Cf)imtr}', 
very  much  surprised  to  find  themselves  neither 


,     *  See  "  The  O'Brions  and  the  O'Flalicrtvs,"  vol. 

'  ii.  p.  9.    "  Ho  (the  Pr.)vost  of  T.  C.  D.,  flutchin- 

jpon)   is  said,  when   ho   was  at   the  \\q'.v\  of  the 

I  l'nivcr>ity,  actually  to  hav«  hrd  one  ot'  his  daiifrh- 

.lei's  pazftteil  for  a  majority  «»t'  hnrso,  which  com- 

■  ini««**ioii  she  hcM  fn-  scvonil  days,  until  an  opiK)r- 

tunity  oflereil  for  her  scllnii;  ont  to  adviintagc." 

—  Curran   and  liii    Lonffwporifrits.      Uy    Charles 

Phillip*,  I'.Ni.     Thinl  oditi«>n,  p.  45.    It  wa-  of  this 

'  rrovo>«t  that  Lord  Town-Piid.  when  I.onl-I.ii'Uten- 

ant,  said,  "If  I   pavy   Hutchinson    Knjrlan'l   and 

Ireland  fur  an  estate,  he  would  solicit  thu  Isic  of 

Man  for  a  potato  garden." 
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xniftRed  nor  wanted,  and  not  greatly  delighted 
at  finding  the  front  opposition  hench  occupied 
by  a  new  and  formidable  rival,  as  it  was  by 
Tiemcy  during  the  Whig  Hegira  in  the  same 
year.  Grattan  and  his  friends  virtually  an- 
nounced by  their  peculiar  mode  of  abdication, 
that  the  reign  of  law  and  reason  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  only  remaining  hope  lay  in 
a  resort  to  arms.  The  people  accordingly 
took  up  arms,  and  the  most  determined  and 
desperate  of  the  conspirators  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  French  Director}',  which 
promptly  responded  to  the  call.  But  their 
counsels  were  betrayed,  their  movements  an- 
ticipated, their  combinations  broken,  and  their 
leaders  incapable.  Their  Commander-in-Chief, 
Beauchamp,  Bagenal  Harvey,  a  barrister  of 
fortune,  was  physically  as  well  as  mentally 
disqualified  for  such  a  post.  He  is  described 
as  **  diminutive,  weak,  and  meagre ;  his  voice 
tremulous  ;  his  dress  squalid ;  his  'mind  as 
feeble  as  his  body,  and  as  undecided  as  his 
stumbling  movements."  During  the  san- 
guinary affair  of  Ross,  wh]ch  lasted  ten  hours, 
he  and  his  aide-de-camp  Gray,  an  attorney, 
remained  inactive  spectators  on  a  hill.  The 
battle  of  Vinegar  Hill  fortunately  completed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  rebels  prior  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  French ;  or,  considering  what  the 
small  reinforcement  sent  by  them  effected  a 
little  later,  there  is  no  knowing  what  the 
consequences  of  an  earlier  landing  might  have 
been. 

Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Dublin  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1798,  and  on  July  Ist  writes: 
"  I  think  our  civil  war  will,  for  the  present,  be 
nearly  at  an  end,  but  we  shall  have  no  prog- 
ress towards  permanent  peace."  In  a  subse- 
quent letter  (July  24),  after  stating  that  there 
was  no  law  either  in  town  or  country  but 
martial  law,  and  that  "  numberless  murders 
are  hourly  committed  by  our  people,**  he 
adds : — 

"  The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  country  all  tend  to  encourage  this  sys- 
tem of  blood,  and  the  conversation  even  at  my 
table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to 
prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting, 
Durning,  etc.,  etc.,  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put 
to  death  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  bv  the 
whole  com])any.  So  much  for  Ireland  and 
mv  wretched  situation !  ** 

m 

Whilst  the  embers  were  yet  smouldering, 
intelligence  was  received  (August  22)  that 
General  Humbert  had  landed  in  Killala  Bay. 


His  force,  which  did  not  exceed  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  was  much  exaggerated  by  rumor ; 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  distrusting  many  of  his 
Irish  levies,  and  knowing  that  a  defeat  might 
lead  to  a  general  rising,  did  not  move  till  he 
had  concentrated  his  forces,  and  taken  meas- 
ures for  hemming  the  French  in  on  all  sides. 
In  the  mean  time  they  advanced  boldly,  and 
gallantly  attacked  a  detachment  imprudently 
posted  by  General  Hutchinson.  The  loyalist 
troops  were  so  completely  and  disgracefully 
routed  that  the  affair  has  popularly  gone  by 
the  name  of  the  Races  ofCastlebar.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  authenticated  account,  the 
Galway  Volunteers,  with  the  Kilkenny  and 
Longford  Militia,  ran  away.  Lord  Ormonde 
exerted  himself  to  stop  his  men;  he  first 
begged  and  beseeched ;  he  then  upbraided 
and  swore  at  them:  he  ran  two  of  them 
through  the  body,  and  buiat  into  tears.  Lord 
Granard*s  attempts  to  detain  the  Longford 
Militia  upon  the  ground  were  equally  fruitless ; 
the  panic  spread :  and  on  one  of  the  French 
columns  appearing  on  the  flank,  the  confusion 
became  irretrievable.  This  disaster,  however, 
was  more  owing  to  treason  than  cowardice. 
Two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Louth  and  Kil- 
kenny regiments  joined  the  French  after  the 
battle,  and  were  aflerwards  hanged  for  deser- 
tion. One  of  them  defended  himself  by  plead- 
ing "  that  it  was  the  army,  and  not  he,  who 
were  deserters  :  that,  whilst  he  was  fighting 
hard,  they  all  ran  away,  and  left  him  to  be 
murdered.** 

The  reputation  of  the  Irish  militia  for  cour- 
age was  amply  redeemed  by  the  city  of  Lim- 
erick regiment,  under  Colonel  Vereker,  who, 
thinking  he  had  only  the  vanguard  to  deal 
with,  made  a  gallant  stand  against  the  whole 
French  force  at  Colooney.  Unfortunately  his 
generalship  was  not  on  a  par  with  his  cour- 
age. He  posted  his  men  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  neither  fight  nor  retreat,  ex- 
cept at  a  disadvantage.  In  point  of  fact  they 
had  to  fall  back  through  a  deep  river  and 
over  a  high  wall.  When,  some  time  after- 
wards. Lord  Cornwallis  inspected  the  ground, 
he  burst  into  a  loud  and  prolonged  fit  of 
laughter.  The  Colonel  was  made  Lord  Gort, 
with  permission  to  adopt  "  Colooney  **  as  his 
motto,  for  his  serrices  on  this  occasion. 

The  French  continued  their  advance  towards 
the  capital  till  they  were  surrounded  by  twenty 
times  their  number,  when  they  surrendered, 
expressing  the  most  supreme  contempt  for 
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their  Irish  allies,  and  astoniRhment  at  the 
supposition  that  they  had  come  to  assist  in 
the  re-establishment  of  Popery. 

In  dealing  with  the  insurgents  Lord  Corn- 
eal lis  was  obliged  to  take  into  consideration 
not  merely  the  degree  of  guilt,  but  the  im- 
pcsRibility  of  inflicting  the  full  penalty  on 
offenders  who  were  reckoned  by  the  thousand. 
He  found  himself  in  a  position  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  in  which  Lord  Canning  has 
recently  been  placed  j  and  precisely  the  same 
contradictory  censures  were  levelled  at  him. 
In  reference  to  complaints  that  had  reached 
England  of  his  imputed  lenity,  he  writes  to 
General  lioss : — 

"  You  write  as  if  you  really  belicTed  that 
tliere  was  any  foundation  for  all  the  lies  and 
nonsensical  clamor  about  my  lenity.  On  my 
arrival  in  this  country  I  put  a  stop  to  the 
burning  of  houses  and  murder  of  the  inhab- 
itants by  the  yeomen  or  any  other  persons 
who  delighted  in  that  amusement,  to  the 
flogging  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confes- 
sion, and  to  the  free- quarters,  which  compre- 
hended universal  rape  and  robbery  through- 
out the  whole  country. 

"  If  this  be  a  crime  I  freely  acknowledge 
my  guilt,  but  I  can  most  confidently  assure 
you,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  to  Taylor  on  the  subject,  that 
I  have  never  suff'ered  my  private  feelings  to 
get  the  belter  of  the  great  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  public,  and  that  my  conscience  does 
not  reproach  me  with  a  single  act  of  improper 
or  impolitic  lenity." 

Tiie  best  proof  that  he  held  an  upright, 
even,  and  politic  course  in  this  respect,  is  that 
he  had  the  steady  co-operation  of  a  man  who, 
often  charged  with  insensibility  to  popular 
feeling,  was  never  accused  of  weakness  in 
upholding  the  cause  of  order.  In  his  sketch 
of  Lord  Castlercngh,  Lord  Brougham  says  : 
— **  It  is  another  topic  of  high  praise  that  he 
took  a  generous  part  against  the  faction  which, 
setting  themselves  against  all  liberal  and  tol- 
erant government,  souglit  to  drive  from  their- 
post  the  two  most  venerable  rulers  with  whom 
Ireland  has  ever  been  blessed — Cornwallis 
and  Abercromby." 

In  reply  to  some  violent  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Lord  Castlereagh  cooly  stated 
(March  6,  1799)  that,  exclusively  of  all  per- 
sons tried  at  the  Assizes,  the  Lord-Lieutenr 
ant  had  decided  personally  upon  four  hundred 
cases ;  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  condemned  to  death,  eighty-one  had  been 
executed :  and  that  four  hundred  and  eigh- 


teen persons  had  been  transported  or  ban- 
ished in  pursuance  of  the  sentences  of  courts- 
martial  since  his  Excellency's  arrival  in  Ire- 
land. The  policy  of  mercy  was  also  cordially 
supported  by  Lord  Clare,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  main-stay  of  the  dominant  faction  : — 

"  My  sentiments,"  writes  Lord  CornwalHn, 
"  have  coincided  with  those  of  the  British 
Cabinet  and  with  those  of  the  Chancellor, 
whose  character  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented in  England.  Almost  all  the  other 
principal  political  characters  here  are  ab- 
surdly violent.  Lord  Castlereagh  is  a  very 
able  and  good  young  man,  and  is  of  great 
use  to  me ;  I  doubt  much,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  whether  I  should  not  go  on  full  as 
well  with  him  as  with  Pelham." 

This  account  of  Lord  Castlereagh  as  a 
"  good  young  man "  rather  took  us  by  sur- 
prise.* He  soon  afterwards  grows  into  one 
"  whose  ])rudence,  talents,  and  temper  1  can- 
not sufficiently  commend  ;  **  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  momentous  and  delicate 
transactions  in  which  they  were  jointly  en- 
gaged, never  once  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  chief.  On  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  a  legislative  union  they  were  both 
agreed  ;  and  they  were  also  unanimous  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  it,  and  the  stipulations 
to  be  made  with  the  classes  or  sections  whose 
assent  or  neutrality  was  desirable.  These 
volumes  will  definitively  settle  the  controversy 
touching  the  promises  made,  or  expectations 
held  out,  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  lan- 
guage invariably  employed  in  treating  with 
them  was  substantially  to  this  effect : — "  In 
Ireland,  where  you  are  in  a  numerical  mnjor- 
j  ity  of  four  to  one,  you  cannot  be  admitted  to 
your  proportional  share  of  legislative  power 
without  risking  the  destruction  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  ])os8ibIy  the  recurrence  of 
the  scene  presented  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
House  of  Commons  in  1689. t  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances  we  will  not  support  your 
claims,  and  we  could  not  compel  their  admis- 
sion by  the  Irish  parliament,  if  we  tried.     In 

♦  Equnlly  curious  is  the  letter  by  which  Lord 
Comwnllis  introduced  the  lute  Dulic  of  Welling- 
'  ton  to  Sir  John  Shore  : — 

'-  Whitehull,  June  10, 1796. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  intmducc  to  you 
Colonel  Wesley,  wlio  is  licutennnt-colonel  of  my 
regiment.  lie  is  a  sensible  man  and  n  froo<l  officer, 
and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  conduct  himself  hi  a 
manner  to  merit  your  approbation. 

"  I  am,  &€*.,  CORNWALMS." 

t  See  Lord  Macaulay's  "  History,"  voL  iU. 
chap.  12. 
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and  under  the  parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom, things  will  stand  on  a  widely  different 
footing :  we  cannot  anticipate  its  councils  nor 
tliose  of  the  British  Cabinet.  The  dogged 
o])position  of  the  Sovereign  is  well  known. 
We  give  no  pledge.  "We  simply  say  that 
your  chances  will  be  improved,  and  that  our 
individual  opinion  is  in  your  favor. ** 

The  Chancellor's  opposition  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Secre- 
tary to  go  further ;  *  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  communications  that  they 
did  not.  The  Roman  Catholics  ended  by  giv- 
ing a  lukewarm  support' to  the  measure. 
"  The  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,"  wrote 
Lord  Cornwallis,  July,  1799,  "  do  not  care  one 
farthing  about  the  Union,  and  cordially  hate 
both  Government  and  Opposition.  It  would, 
I  believe,  be  impossible  to  excite  any  popular 
commotion  against  it  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, except  in  Dublin."  In  Dublin  a  good  deal 
of  commotion  was  excited,  especially  by  the 
Bar.  The  real  difficulty,  however,  lay  in  in- 
ducing the  borough  proprietors  and  the 
cream  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  commanded  a  mnjority  in  both  Houses, 
to  consent  to  the  annihilation  of  the  system 
from  which  they  derived  most  of  their  impor- 
tance. They  are  thus  described  by  Lord 
Cornwallis : — 

"  Those  who  are  called  principle  persons 
liere  are  men  who  have  been  raised  into  con- 
sequence only  by  having  the  entire  difiposal 
of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  return  for 
their  undertaking  the  management  of  the 
country,  because  the  Lords-Lieutenants  were 
too  idle  or  too  incapable  to  manage  it  them- 
selves. They  are  detested  by  everybody  but 
their  immediate  followers,  and  have  no  in- 
fluence but  what  is  founded  on  the  grossest 
corruption." 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  only 
means  by  which  a  mnjority  could  be  obtained 
in  an  Irish  parliament  were  the  wholesale 
and  uncompromising  use  of  every  available 
instrument    of   intimidation  and  persuasion. 

♦  This  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Clare 
<pul)iirthe<l  in  the  Cart'lercaf/h  Correttpnndtnct)^  in 
which  h<»  j-iM'uks  of  \\\%  *"  damnable "  country. 
'*Talk  not  to  nn*,'*  said  Fitzgibbon,  then  Attorney- 
Grnenil,  «nion};>t  u  imrty  of  old  friend;*,  "of'^a 
I'nion.  If  u  mniifttcr  dared  to  do  so,  I  would  fling 
my  oflice  in  his  face."    **  Now,  mark,"  said  Daily, 


ran.  Like  the  preat  men  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
an  described  by  Clarendon,  mont  of  the  Irish  great 
men  were  little  men. 
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Not  only  were  ordinary  placeholders  and 
officials  told  that  they  must  go  all  lengths 
with  the  Government,  but  express  directions 
arrived  from  the  English  Home  Office  to 
deprive  Saurin,  the  leader  of  the  intractable 
portion  of  the  Bar,  of  his  sifk  gown,  if  he 
persevered  in  the  intemperate  course  he  was 
pursuing.  It  had  been  well  if  nothing  worse 
had  been  required  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 
In  the  thick  of  the  struggle  (May  20),  he 
writes  to  General  Ross : — 

"The  political  jobbing  of  this  country  gets 
the  better  of  me  j  it  has  ever  been  the  wish 
of  my  life  to  avoid  all  this  dirty  .buKiness,  and 
I  am  now  involved  in  it  beyond  all  bearing, 
and  am  consequently  more  wretched  than 
ever.  I  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  get  out  of 
this  most  cursed  of  all  situations,  and  most 
repugnant  to  my  feelings.  How  I  long  to. 
kick  those  whom  my  public  duty  obliges  me  to 
court !  If  I  did  not  hope  to  get  out  of  this 
country,  I  should  most  earnestly  pray  for  im- 
mediate death.  No  man,  I  am  sure,  ever 
experienced  a  more  wretched  existence  ;  and, 
after  all,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  save 
the  country." 

And  again,  June  8  : — 

"  My  occupation  is  now  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant nature,  negotiating  and  jobbing  with 
the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I 
despise  ai^  hate  myself  every  hoiir  for  engag- 
ing in  sucn  dirty  work,  and  am  supported 
only  by  the  reflection  that  without  an  Union 
the  British  Empire  must  be  dissolved.  When 
it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  our  politicians,  I  often  think  of 
two  lines  of  Swift,  speaking  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and  the  system  of  corruption, — 

*  And  then  at  Beelzebub's  great  hall 
Complains  his  budget  is  too  small.'  " 

That  the  end  justifies  the  means,  is  not  an 
argument  that  would  or  should  satisfy  a 
scrupulous  moralist ;  and  the  wonder  to  our 
minds  is  why  he  undertook  the  duty  if  his 
moral  sense  so  vehemently  revolted  at  it. 
But  here,  again,  we  have  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  his  professions.  It  may  have 
been  a  relief  to  him  to  contrast  theory  with 
practice  in  this  fashion,  and  by  dint  of  mental 
reservation  to  combine  the  self-complacency 
of  conscious  rectitude  with  the  external  advan- 
tage of  impropriety  —  like  the  lady  who 
boasted  that,  by  thoroughly  convincing  herself 
before  she  did  wrong  that  it  was  wrong,  she 
kept  her  principles  intact,  through  the  indi- 
vidual action  might  be  exceptionable.  We 
are  strongly  tempted  to  repeat  a  well  known 
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exclamation  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  touching 
noble  sentiments  which  impose  no  sacrifice ; 
and  we  prefer  the  course  taken  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham, who  refused  to  partici])atc  in  practices 
he  Avas  unable  to  prevent.  He  did  not  in- 
deed, as  Grattan  said,  "  make  a  venal  age 
unanimous  without  corrupting  it,''  but  he  left 
the  ])atronage,  the  secret  service  money,  and 
the  dirty  work  of  his  administration — as  one 
flings  bont's  to  a  dog — to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  had  a  natural  turn  for  bribery  and 
borough-mongering. 

Lord  Brougham  assures  us  tliat  Lord  Cas- 
tlercagh  "  had  certainly  no  direct  hand  in  the 
bribery  practised."  Yet  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Wickham  (dated  ])ublin  Castle,  Jan. 
2,  1799,  and  marked  "  most  secret ")  will  be 
found  this  passage : — 

"  Already  we  feel  the  want,  and  indeed  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  the  primum  mobile. 
We  cannot  give  that  activity  to  the  press 
which  is  requisite.  We  have  good  materials 
amongst  the  young  barristers,  but  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  waste  their  lime  and  starve 
into  the  bargain. 

"  I  know  the  difficulties,  and  shall  respect 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  extent  of  our 
ex])endiiure ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  diffi- 
culty,! cannot  help  most  earnestly  requesting 
to  receive  £5000  in  bank-notes  by  the  first 
messenger." 

With  all  this  macliinery  at  \?ork,  the  diffi- 
culties were  great;  and  it  still  sounds  strange 
'that  any  amount  of  compensation  which  the 
ministry  could  offer  should  have  induced  the 
*  managers  "  to  surrender  their  position,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  cut  up  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs.  But,  in  the  first  place,  they 
had  just  undergone  a  severe  fright;  and, 
although  they  i)ut  a  bold  face  on  matters,  and 
loudly  boasted  of  their  readiness  to  fight  their 
own  buttle  without  aid  from  England,  their 
ability  to  make  good  the  boast  was  doubtful, 
and  their  ascendency  was  palpably  on  tiie 
wane.  In  the  second  place,  the  proverbial 
improvidence  of  the  people,  combined  with 
their  ingrained  love  of  jobbing,  made  the 
direct  and  immediate  temptation  of  a  title,  a 
place,  or  a  sum  down,  irresistible  to  the  ma- 
jority. We  are  not  talking  of  what  Irishmen 
mav  i)e,  or  of  what  many  of  them  have  been 
— gemlemen  of  the  highest  honor,  patriots 
of  {\w  first  water,  statesmen  of  incorruptible 
integrity;  we  refer  merely  to  the  incontro- 
vertible Aict  that,  owing  to  centuries  of  mis- 
government  and  its   upas-like   effects,   their 


national  character  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  become  tainted  to  the 
core,  and  that,  amongst  its  most  marked  and 
least  repulsive  qualities,  was  their  reckless- 
ness. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  and  far-sighted 
viceroys  they  ever  had  was  the  famous  I^rd 
Chesterfield,  who,  to  use  his  own  wordn, 
**  came  determined  to  proscribe  no  set  of 
persons,  and  to  be  governed  by  none.*'  His 
impressions  are  slated  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Prior  : — "  I  cannot  help  saying  that,  except 
in  your  claret,  which  you  are  very  anxious 
should  be  two  or  three  years  old,  you  think 
of  two  or  three  years  hence  less  than  any 
people  under  the  sun."  When  life  and  prop- 
erty are  constantly  at  stake,  when  scarcely  a 
generation  is  permitted  to  die  out  without 
witnessing  a  rebellion,  a  civil  war,  an  armed 
convention,  or  an  organized  resistance  to  au- 
thority— can  any  one  be  surprised  that  regu- 
lar industry  and  domestic  economy  are  at  a 
discount,  or  that  the  2)ublic  treasury  is  almost 
universally  regarded  as  the  mart  where  tal- 
ents and  principles  may  be  bartered  without 
scruple  ?  The  letter  which  the  Right  Honor- 
able Lodge  Morres  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  July  14, 1798,  is  one  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  Irish  place-hunters  were 
hardened  against  all  sensibility  to  shafne  : — 

"  I  have  always  looked  u]>  to  you  for  every 
virtue  that  could  adorn  the  most  exaltea 
character,  and  have  ever  found  them  in  your 
possession ;  and  to  be  esteemed  the  attached 
and  unalterable  friend  of  your  Grace  is  the 
highest  satisfaction  of  my  heart ;  in  that  light 
I  offered  my  services  to  Lord  Camden,  and 
relinquished  my  party  and  broke  them  up;  I 
showed  the  Opposition  of  Ireland  when  and 
where  to  stop,  and  1  succeeded;  the  value  of 
my  friendship  was  so  far  estimated  that  I  was 
desired  to  name  my  objects,  which  I  did;  they 
were  a  Commissionersnip  of  the  Treasury  and 
a  Peerage,  and  they  were  acceded  to." 

"  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merrj*,"  has  l)een  in- 
variably the  cry  in  every  agitated  or  alarmed 
community;  whether  a  plague-stricken  city, 
like  the  Florence  of  the  Decameron,  or  a 
kingdom  rent  by  factions,  like  the  Fronde, 
Making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  habits  of  the 
Irish  gentry  during  the  half  century  preced- 
ing the  Union  were  fatal  to  self-control  and 
self-respect.  The  most  independent  spirit  is 
degraded  in  its  own  despite  by  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment ;  and  any  chance  yisitings  of 
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morse  at  having  bartered  a  conviction  or  pro- 
fession for  a  place^ould  be  speedily  drowned 
in  the  intoxication  of  prolonged  revelry 
amongst  companions  who  were  running  the 
same  race  of  profligacy.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  general 
accuracy,  the  custom  which  he  records  and 
illustrates  of  inviting  a  party  to  drink  out  a 
hogshead  of  claret,  was  notoriously  prevalent. 
"  Castle  Rackrent,"  at  all  events,  will  be  re- 
ceived as  a  true  picture  of  manners ;  and  the 
following  document,  the  jocular  production  of 
Lord  Mountjoy,  suggests  that  Shanes  Castle 
may  have  supplied  Miss  Edgeworth  with  a 
trait  or  two : — 

"  *  Resolutions  formed  to  promote  regidar- 
ity  at  Shanes  Castle^  at  the  meeting  for  the 
representation  of  Cymbeline,  Nov.  20,  1785. 

"  *  1.  That  no  noise  be  made  during  the 
forenoon,  for  fear  of  wakening  the  company. 

"  *  2.  That  there  sholl  be  no  breakfast  made 
after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  tea 
after  one  in  the  morning. 

"  *  3.  To  inform  any  stranger  who  may 
come  in  at  breakfast  that  we  are  not  at  dinner. 

"  *  4.  That,  no  person  be  permitted  to  go 
out  airing  after  breakfast  till  the  moon  gets 
up,  for  fear  of  being  overturned  in  the  dark. 

"  *  5.  That  the  respective  grooms  may  put 
up  their  horses  after  four  hours'  parading  be- 
fore the  hall  door  of  the  Castle. 

"  *  6.  That  there  shall  be  one  complete  hour 
between  each  meal. 

"  •  7.  That  all  the  company  must  assemble 
at  dinner  before  the  cloth  is  removed. 

•*  *  8.  That  supper  may  not  be  called  for  till 
five  minutes  aAer  the  last  glass  of  claret. 

*'  *  9.  That  no  gentleman  be  permitted  to 
drink  more  than  three  bottles  of  hock  at  or 
after  supper. 

'*  *  10.  That  all  M.P.'s  shall  assemble  on 
post-days  in  the  coffee-room  at  four  o'clock  to 
frank  letters.' " 

Barrington  states  that,  when  the  Union  was 
under  discussion,  Lord  Castlereagh  invited 
twenty  or  thirty  of  his  sufunchest  supporters, 
of*' fighting  families,"  to  a  dinner,  at  which  a 
formal  proposal  was  made  by  Sir  John  Bla- 
quiere,  and  received  with  acclamation,  that 
they  should  make  the  measure  a  personal 
question,  and  compel  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  accept  the  arbitrament  of  the  pistol 
or  the  sword.  Mr.  U.  Orattan,  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  his  father,  confirms  the  statement, 
and  adds,  *'  It  was  said  they  had  singled  out 
-  their  men  ;  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  at- 
tack George  Ponsonby ;  Corry,  Mr.  Orattan ; 
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Daly,  Mr.  Plunket;  Toler,  Mr.  Bushe;  and 
Martin,  Mr.  Goold." 

Now  in  what  manner,  according  to  both 
Mr.  H.  Orattan  and  Barrington,  did  the  pa- 
triots prepare  to  baffie,  defeat,  and  expose 
this  nefarious  conspiracy  against  their  own 
lives  and  the  independence  of  their  beloved 
country  ?  Did  they  rely  on  the  soundness  of 
their  cause,  on  the  force  of  reason,  on  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  truth  and  justice  ?  They 
knew  their  countr}'men  too  well.  They  called 
a  counter-meeting  at  Lord  Charlemonl's,  nnd 
resolved  to  employ  the  same  weapons  as  their 
adversaries.  They  were  to  be  bribed  and 
bullied,  They  resolved  to  bribe  and  bully  in 
their  turn : — 

"  One  of  the  plans,"  continues  Mr.  H.  Orat- 
tan, "  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  opposi- 
tion, was  to  bring  into  Parliament  members 
to  vote  against  the  Union  ;  it  amounted  in 
fact,  to  a  project  to  outbuy  the  Minister,  which 
in  itself  was  unwise,  injudicious,  and  almost 
impracticable,  and  in  which  they  were  sure  to 
be  oehind  the  Oovernment.  A  second  plan 
was  their  literary  war ;  this,  as  far  as  it  went, 
was  good,  but  it  came  too  late  and  was  too 
feeble  a  weapon  at  such  a  crisis.  The  third 
plan  was  to  meet  the  Castle  Club,  and  fight 
them  at  their  own  weapons.  This  would  have 
proved  the  most  effective  and  deadly  of  the 
three  plans,  but  it  was  hazardous,  and  in  prin- 
ciple it  could  scarcely  be  sanctioned  ;  and  was 
acted  upon  but  in  one  instance  (that  of  Mr. 
Orattan  and  Mr.  Corry),  and  the  meeting  at 
Charlemont  House  rejected  it." 

He  states  that  his  father  inclined  towards 
the  fighting  scheme;  and  Barrington,  who 
thinks  that  either  plan,  if  spiritedly  executed, 
would  have  defeated  the  Minister,  own  with  a 
sigh,  that  "  the  supporters  of  the  Union  indis- 
putably showed  more  personal  spirit  than 
their  opponents  during  the  ensuing  session." 
Mr.  H.  Orattan  remarks :  "  it  is  possible  if 
two  or  three  courtiers  had  been  killed,  the 
Union  might  have  been  prevented:  unques- 
tionably Lord  Clare  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
deserved  to  die."  This  speculation  is  thrown 
out  as  carelessly  as  if  the  writer  was  merely 
repeating  Sydney  Smith's  comic  suggestion, 
that  railway  carriages  would  never  be  left  un- 
locked until  a  bishop  was  burnt  in  one  of 
them.  Nor  does  either  of  these  representa- 
tives of  Irish  feelings  and  opinion  seem  to 
know  that  their  fighting  scheme  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  modified  version  of  Bo- 
badil's.  "  We  would  challenge  twenty  of  the 
enemy;   they  could   not   in   honor  refuse. 
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Well,  we  would  kill  them  !  challenpje  twenty 
more!  kill  thera!  twenty  more!  kill  them 
loo !  and  so  on."  The  truth  is,  the  scheme 
was  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the 
period  ;  and  the  Irish  laws  of  duelling  seemed 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging 
bullies  and  neutralizing  any  incidental  good 
which  lias  been  supposed  to  result  from  the 
practice.  Any  anxiety  for  an  explanation  or 
accommodation  on  the  part  of  either  seconds 
or  principals  was  thought  to  betray  a  lack  of 
courage.  Challenges  were  given  or  provoked 
by  way  of  mere  bravado ;  and  what  would 
now  be  considered  the  most  indefensible  ir- 
regularities, were  permitted  on  the  ground. 

In  the  duel  between  Lord  Clare,  then  At- 
torney-General, and  Curran,  the  parties  were 
left  to  fire  when  they  chose.  "  I  never,"  said 
Curran,  "  saw  any  X)ne  whose  determination 
seemed  more  malignant  than  Fitzgibbon's. 
After  I  had  fired,  lie  took  aim  at  me  for  at 
least  hnlf  a  minute ;  and  on  its  proving  in- 
efiectual,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  him, 
*It  was  not  your  fault,  Mr.  Attorney — you 
were  deliberate  enough.'" 

In  the  duel  between  Corry  and  Grattan, 
Corry  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  yet  they 
went  on  covering  each  with  their  second 
pistols,  each  wishing  to  reserve  his  fire,  until 
it  was  arranged  that  both  should  fire  "at  a 
signal,  which  they  did,  and  missed. 

The  duel  between  Alcock  and  Coldclough, 
which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  several 
hundred  freeholders  and  eight  or  ten  county 
magistrates,  was  preceded  by  a  discussion 
whether,  one  of  the  combatants  being  near- 
sighted, neither  should  wear  spectacles  or 
both.  "  Without  my  glasses ! "  exclaimed  the 
near-sighted  combatant ;  *'  I  could  not  see  to 
shoot  a  man  at  twelve  paces,  if  it  was  my 
own  father." 

Martin  tried  the  temper  of  George  Robert 
Fitzgerald's  concealed  armor  by  discharging 
two  holster  ])istols  pointblank  against  his  ribs. 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  detection  and 
exposure  of  this  notorious  bully *8  cowardly 
and  treacherous  mode  of  fighting,  he  retained 
a  footing  in  society  till  he  was  hanged. 

The  climax  of  unreason  was  reached  in 
Curran's  affair  with  Major  Hobart,  then  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  Curran,  having  been  af- 
fronted by  a  man  named  Gifford,  declared 
"  he  would  rather  do  without  fighting  all  his 
life  than  fight  such  a  fellow  ;  "  but  as  Gifford 
was  a  revenue  officer,  maintained  that  Major 
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Hobart  should  dismiss  him  for  his  imperii* 
nence,  or  fight  in  his  pla#?.  The  Secretary 
demurred,  and  on  Curran's  insisting,  referred 
the  question  to  Lord  Carhampton,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  decided  it  thus:  "A 
secretary  of  state  fighting  for  an  exciseman 
would  be  rather  a  bad  precedent,  but  a  major 
in  the  King's  service  is  pugnacious  by  profes- 
sion, and  must  fight  anybody  that  asks  him." 
They  exchanged  shots  without  harm  to  either. 
In  one  remarkable  instance,  Lord  Carhamp- 
ton, the  Colonel  Luttrell  of  Middlesex  celeb- 
rity, did  not  abide  by  his  own  maxim  ;  for  he 
refused  to  fight  his  father,  not  because  he  was 
his  father,  but  because  he  was  not  a  gentle- 
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Station,  however  grave,  was  not  claimed  or 
accepted  as  a  bar.  The  Provost  of  the  Col- 
lege, Hutchinson,  fought  Doyle,  a  Master  in 
Chancery;  and  when  a  pupil  asked  his  advice 
about  a  course  of  legal  study,  replied,  "  Buy 
a  case  of  good  pistols,  learn  the  use  of  them, 
and  they  will  get  you  on  faster  than  Fearne 
or  Blackstone."  Toler  (Lord  Xorbury)  fol- 
lowed this  method  so  successfully  that  he  was 
said  to  have  shot  up  into  preferment.  A 
curious  specimen  of  his  language  has  been 
preserved,  along  with  many  other  curious 
traits  of  Irish  manners,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Phillips :  "  Had  I  (said  Toler)  heard  a  man 
out  of  doors  using  such  language  as  that  by 
which  the  honorable  member  (George  Pon- 
sonby)  has  violated  the  decorum  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  would  have  seized  the  ruffian  by  the 
throat  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground." 

The  only  gleam  of  good  sense  in  their  code 
of  honor  was  the  common  understanding  that 
no  affront  was  implied  in  a  joke,  as  when,  in 
a  debate  on  the  Sinecure  Bill,  Curran  declared 
he  was  the  guardian  of  his  own  honor ;  and 
Sir  Boyle  Roche  retorted,  "  Then  the  Honor- 
able Gentleman  holds  a  very  pretty  sinecure, 
and  has  taken  the  wrong  side." 

It  was  consequently  not  grossly  improbable 
that  some  such  scheme  as  that  mentioned  by 
Grattan  and  Barrington  should  have  been 
meditated ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  father  it  on 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  combined  a  polished 
calmness  of  demeanor  with  imperturbable 
courage.  He  coolly  and  almost  contemptu- 
ously replied  to  an  unparliamentary  provoca- 
tion from  Grattan : — 

'*  Every  one  must  be  sensible  that  if  any 
personal  quarrel  were  desired,  any  insulting  * 
language  used  publicly  where  it  could  not  be 
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met  as  it  deserred,  was  the  way  to  prevent 
and  not  to  produce  such  a  rencounter/' 

One  story  currently  related,  and  generally 
believed  amongtt  his  ill-wishers,  was,  that  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  who  had 
stood  out  for  higher  terms  fell  ill,  and  was 
visited  in  his  sick-room  by  his  Lordship,  who 
announced  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
accede  to  them.  "  It  is  too  late,  my  Lord," 
said  the  invalid;  *'  I  have  been  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  I  made  a  vow  that,  if  ever  I  got 
well,  I  would  lay  all  that  has  passed  between 
us  before  the  House  of  Commons.''  "  And  if 
you  do,"  replied  Lord  Castlereagh,  "  I  will 
give  you  the  lie  direct  first,  and  shoot  you 
afterwards."  Most  of  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect a  somewhat  Himilar  anecdote  traditionally 
recorded  of  Wilkes,  on  Lutlrell's  threatening 
to  expose  him  from  the  hustings. 

The  Irish  Parliament  met  on  January  22, 
1799,  and  the  question  of  the  Union,  already 
broached  in  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  made  the  subject  of  an  animated 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
arose  on  an  amendment  to  the  address  moved 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  "  That  the  House  would 
be  ready  to  enter  into  any  measure  short  of 
surrendering  their  free,  resident,  and  inde- 
pendent Legislature,  as  established  in  1782." 
The  point  on  which  the  Opposition  principally 
relied  was  the  incompetency  of  Parliament  to 
entertain  the  question.  The  debate  continued 
without  intermission  twenty-one  hours,*  from 
Tuesday,  January  22,  four  P.M.,  to  "Wednes- 
day, January  23,  one  P.M.,  when  the  division 
took  place,  and  the  numbers  were  one  hun- 
dred and  five  for  the  amendment  and  one 
hundred  and  six  against,  giving  the  Govern- 
ment a  majority  of  one. 

All  RortH  of  stories  were  afloat  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  majority  was  obtained.  The 
0])posiU(>n  organs  asserted  that,  whilst  the 
debate  was  proceeding,  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Under- 
Secretary,  was  observed  in  close  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Trench,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
town,!  who,  having  spoken  strongly  for  the 

*  The  loiigci't  debates,  says  Mr.  Ross,  ever 
known  in  the  Imperial  Pnrliu'rocnt  were  those  on 
the  Wnlcheren  expedition  in  1810;  on  the  commit- 
t:il  of  Sir  F.  Bunlett  to  the  Tower  in  the  same 
year;  and  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831.  In  the  first 
the  lonrth  division  tor)k  place  about  eight  a.m.  on 
the  t'ollowing  duy;  the  second  also  lasted  fifteen 
hour-;  and  in  tlic  last  Mr.  Fergusson  found  the 
Ilon-o  ^•till  fitting  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
inoniinp,  when  he  came  down  to  take  his  scat  for 
the  ilebuto  of  the  ensuing  uighL 

t  jVnother  version  was  that  Trench  had  stood 
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amendment, voted  against  it;  and  such  things 
had  been  far  from  rare  in  that  assembly.  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish  was  famous  for  tiic  accu- 
racy of  the  reports  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  from  the  House  to  the  Castle.  One 
evening  the  Lord-Lieutenant  asked  Sir  Her- 
cules Langrishe  whether  Sir  Henry  had  been 
taking  notes  ?  "I  believe,"  said  Sir  Hercules, 
"  he  has  been  taking  either  notes  or  ready 
money,  but  I  don't  know  which." 

The  day  following,  on  Sir  Lawrence  Par- 
sons moving  to  expunge  a  paragraph  from  the 
Address,  the  contest  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased asperity,  the  Castle  party  accusing  the 
Opposition  of  having  **  unfurled  the  bloody 
flag  of  rebellion,*'  and  the  Opposition  denounc- 
ing Ministers  for  "  flinging  abroad  the  banner 
of  prostitution,  corruption,  and  a])ostacy." 
Lord  Castlereagh  made  a  speech  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends,  demolished  Ponsonby, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Ponsonby's,  was  a  dead 
failure.  "In  the  course  of  the  debate,"  writes 
Lord  Cornwallis,  **  Mr.  Smith,  son  to  one  of 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  delivered  a  very 
fine  and  complete  argument,  which  made  very 
great  impression."    Barrington  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Egan  trampled  down  the  metaphori- 
cal sophistries  of  Mr.  William  Smith.  Such 
reasoning  he  called  rubbish,  and  such  reason- 
ers  were  scavengers.  Like  a  dray  horse  he 
palloped  over  all  his  opponents,  plunging  and 
kicking  and  overthrowing  all  before  him. 
No  member  oh  that  night  pronounced  a  more 
sincere,  clumsy,  and  powerful  oration.  Ot 
matter  he  had  an  abundance — of  language  he 
made  no  selection ;  and  he  was  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  Trojan  horse,  sounding  as  if  he 
had  armed  men  within  him" 

The  debate  again  lasted  through  the  night, 
and  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  that 
the  House  divided.  The  Ministers  had  only 
one  hundred  and  five;  the  Opposition,  who 
had  withdrawn  to  the  Court  of  Requests,  one 
hundred  and  eleven.  Egan,  the  "  dray 
horse  "  of  the  debate — a  coarse,  blufi",  red-faced 
fellow — was  the  last  who  entered.  "  His  ex- 
ultation," says  Barrington,  "  knew  no  bounds. 
As  No.  110  was  announced,  he  stopped  at  the 
bar,  flourished  a  great  stick  which  he  had  in 
liis  band  over  his  head,  and  with  the  voice  of  a 

out  for  a  peerage,  and  that,  shortly  before  the 
division.  Lord  Castlereagh  handed  lum  a  scrap  of 
paper  containing  merely  the  name  of  the  place 
from  which  the  title,  as  originally  propose<l,  was  to 
be  taken.  Trench  wrote  '*  A&fitown  *'  instead,  and 
returned  the  paper.  Ix)rd  CasUurcagh  nodded,  and 
the  bargain  was  complete. 
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Stentor  cried  out, 'And  Vm  a  hundred  and 
eleven ! ' " 

In  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  and  in 
evil  hour  for  his  cause,  Mr.  Ponsonhy  at- 
tempted to  improve  his  victory  by  pledging 
the  House  never  to  give  up  the  undoubted 
birthright  of  Irishmen,  an  Independent  Parlia- 
ment; and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  success 
when  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Fortescue,  objected  to  such  a  pledge, 
and  carried  with  him  three  or  four  others  of 
llie  hand.  Ponsonby  found  his  flank  turned, 
and  withdrew  his  resolution  amidst  the  sneers 
and  taunts  of  the  adverse  phalanx.  "  It  was 
a  retreat  after  a  victory,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish,  and  Plunkett  murmured  as  they 
broke  up — 

"  The  ovcr-darinpf  Ponsonby 
Has  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honor 
By  tills  unheeding,  rasli,  and  desperate  enter- 
prise." 

The  House  of  Lords  had  favorably  enter- 
tained the  project ;  yet,  without  waiting  for 
the  Ministerial  defeat  on  the  25th,  Lord 
Comwallis  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  attempt  must  be  abandoned  for  the  pres- 
ent. On  January  23d  he  had  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  this  effect.  But  his 
energies  rose  as  the  difficulties  increased,  and 
although  he  never  ceased  complaining  of  the 
disagreeable  work  forced  upon  him,  he  went 
through  it  manfully  and  with  an  unalterable 
determination  to  succeed.  Government  in- 
fluence was  strained  to  the  uttermost ;  prompt 
compliance  was  demanded  as  the  condition  of 
remaining  in  office,  and  both  bribes  and 
promises  were  distributed  with  unprecedented 
profusion.  Lord  Cornwallis  knew  that  what 
Wali)oIc  said  of  the  English  Jacobites,  was 
true  of  the  noisiest  of  the  Irish  patriots,  "  All 
these  men  have  their  price?**  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  pay  it  rather  than  be 
baffled  in  a  scheme  on  which,  like  the  English 
Minister,  he  had  set  his  heart  and  staked  his 
reputation.  In  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  interested  Opposition  is 
resolved  into  its  elements :  the  borough  pro- 
prietors ;  the  primary  and  secondary  interests 
in  the  county  representation ;  the  holders  of 
seats  by  j)urchasc;  the  barristers  in  Parlia- 
ment, fifty  in  number;  and  individuals  con- 
nected by  residence  or  property  with  Dublin. 
His  calculation  was  that,  after  saving  some  of 
these  interests  as  much  as  possible  by  altera- 
tions in  the  details  of  the  measure,  rather  less 
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than  a  million  and  a  half  would  be  required 
to  buy  them  off.  No  less  a  sum  than 
£1,260,000  was  subsequently  voted  to  compen- 
sate the  boroughholders;  afid  the  mode  of 
distribution  gave  plausibility  to  the  charge  that 
most  of  it  was  meant  and  accepted  ns  a  bribe. 

Each  borough  was  valued  at  £15,000,  which 
was  proportionally  distributed.  Thus,  of  the 
£15,000  paid  for  Tuam,  Lord  Clan  morris  got 
£14,000  and  the  Hon.  W.  Yelverton  £1000; 
of  that  for  Knocklofty,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe 
£13,862  105.,  Sir  George  Shee  £1137  IO5- 
Lord  Downshire  received  for  seven  seats,  and 
Lord  Ely  for  six.  The  £45,000  i)ayable  for 
those  boroughs  in  which  members  of  the 
Episcopal  body  were  interested  in  right  of  their 
sees,  was  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  First 
Fruits. 

There  is  an  audacity  in  this  proceeding 
which  startles  us.  Junius,  indeed,  argued 
that  the  patrons  of  places,  like  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum,  might  be  bought  off;  but  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  treating  the  entire 
borough  representation  of  a  nation  as  private 
property,  and  descending  to  the  valuation  of 
shares  and  fractions.  The  transaction  was  sanc- 
tioned bv  the  British  Parliament,  and  bears 
testimony  both  to  the  lax  notions  of  the  time 
and  the  supremacy  of  Pitt.  Place-holders, 
with  various  other  possessors  or  claimants  of 
vested  interests  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
Union,  were  also  compensated ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Grattan  states,  on  his  father's  authority,  that 
of  all  the  eventual  supporters  of  the  Union  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  were  only 
seven  who  were  not  bribed  in  some  shape. 
Certain  it  seems  that,  out  of  the  barristers 
who  stood  by  the  Ministry,  three-fourths  were 
promoted  or  preferred,  sooner  or  later.  It 
was  currently,  though  absurdly,  reported  that 
nearly  three  hundred  Peerages  were  ])romised 
to  carry  the  English  lleform  Bill.  How 
many  promises  of  this  sort  were  given  by 
different  agents  of  the  Castle  to  carry  the 
Union,  we  cannot  pretend  to  calculate ;  but 
we  know  that  forty-two  Irish  Peerages  or 
promotions  in  the  Irish  Peerage,  besides  five 
English,  were  conferred  on  its  supporters. 

By  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  the 
last  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  preparations 
were  complete ;  but  the  Ministers  had  re- 
solved to  feel  their  way  before  committing 
themselves,  and  the  Viceroy's  speech  waa 
silent  on  the  all-absorbing  subject.  The  Op- 
position were  the  first  to  break  ground  and 
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chnllenge  the  conflict,  by  moving  an  amend-  the  Mretched  feebleneu  of  licr  enemy.  I 
ment  declnrntory  of  the  resolulion  of  Pnrlia- '  cannot  fear  that  the  Constitution,  wliich  ha» 
mcnt  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  of  1782.'  be*"  formed  by  the  "iadom  of  aaRP^  —'  -~ 
r    .         ....  monrpd  hi-  thp  hlnnrl  nr  iknlnnr^  nnfl  nl 


A  debate  ensued,  in  vhich  the  appeals  to 
reason  were  altnott  all  on  one  side;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  this  and  the  aubse- 
quenC  debnles  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  invective  and  declamation  that  exist  in  any 
language  Are  called  forth  on  the  other. 
Flunkell  pre-emiuently  distinguished  himself 
in  lliio  lino  ;— 

"The  two  Parliaments  may  clash!  So  in 
Great  llrilain  may  King  and  Parliament ;  but 
we  see  ihcy  never  do  ao  injuriously.  There 
are  ptiiiciples  of  repulsion  !  yes ;  but  there 
are  |irinci))les  of  attraciion,  and  from  these 
the  enliglxened  slftlesown  extracts  the  "^- 
ciple  by  which  the  countries  are  to  be  hi 
niouslv  governed.     As  soon  would  I  11 


lented  by  the  blood  of  patriots  nnd  of  heroes, 
is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre  by  bui;Ii  a  green 
and  limber  twig  as  this." 

This  "  green  and   limber  twig  "  had  been 
eight   years    in   Parliament,  nnd   continued 
riling  in  repulatinn  and  aulhorJly  till  be  was 
one  of  the  four  or  five  real  arbiters  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe- 
Sir.  H,  Grattan   slates  as  a  fact  within  his 
own  knowledge  that  Bu^he,  afternards  Chief 
Justice,  thus  [lortrayod  his  own  feelings  ofter 
rejecting  the  overtures  of  the  Treasury:  "1 
threw  myself  in  my  chair,  and  for  a  moment 
the  urin-   almost  doubted  whether  it  was  riglit  in  me 
'  to  keeji  in  such  a  slate  so  many  human  beings, 

hen  I  thought  of  the  s]ilendid  offers  I  had 


the  shallow  observer  of  nature,  who   should  '  refused— offert  that  sslonished,  almost  bewil- 

say  there  is  a  centrifugol  force  impressed  on  I  ^^^^j  ^^„     j^^  ^^i^^ja  prevented  him  from 

"'—  B  obe,  and   therefore,  lest  we  should  be       „    .        -_   ,.      .„,„     ■',     .„.    ,.„„   __„ 

f  ,   .  .     ,,  ■!    r  _        _!..  .      Butfennir  for   hw    mieKnly,    anu    llicv   were 

ii/d  into  the  void  of  space,  we  ought  to  ,'    ,       .  ,  't      . 

■         •  -    ■  1  .•  npTBT  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than  m 


hurrii/d 

rush  into  tiie  centre  to  be  consumed  thi 
No;  I  say  to  this  rash  arraigner  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Almighly,  there  are  impulses 
from  whose  wholesome  opposition  eternal 
wisdom  bas  declared  the  law  by  which  we 
revolve  in  our  proper  a]>here,  and  at  our 
proper  distance.  So  1  say  to  the  political  but  I  Tell 
visionary — from  the  opposite  forces  which 


these  debates.    We  can  only  spare  n 
a  single  extract : — 

"  What  is  it  we  are  colled  u])on  to  give  ttp  ? 

1  speak  not  of  national  pride  ov  dignity;  I 

declaim    not  ui>on   (heoreiical    advantages ; 

"  tell  jou  thot  you  are  called  upon  (o 

u|)  that  municijia]  parliament  which  has 


mjierial  i  procured  you  within  the  memory  of  jot 
nuntries  |  municipal  advantages  which  no  foreign  jiar- 
preserving  their  due  distance  from  each  other, ,  ][„menl  can  supply.  We  hear  of  nolliing  liut 
(Eeiieriiting  and  imparting  heat  and  iiirht  nnd  jmiierial-lopics.  Good  God !  is  tho  Pnrlia- 
life  and  health  and  vigor;  and  1  will  abide  |  ^jnt  nofliing  but  an  instrument  of  tnxalionp 
by  tlie  wisdom  and  ex]>erieiice  of  the  ages 
which  are  juissed,  in  preference  to  the  specu- 
lations of  any  modern  philosopher." 

The  freedom  of  speech  then  allowed  or 
token  may  be  inferred  from  such  language  as  .  "I' 


wisdom  and  ex]>erience  of  the   ages  I  jg  nothing  understood  of  a  House  of  Con 


"  The  example  of  the  Primi 
England,  inimitable  in 


Mini 


but  tl>at  it  is  an  engine  for  raising  money 

otit  of  the  ])0ckets  of  the  subject,  and  tlirow- 

i'lg  it  into  ihe  coffers  of  tlie  Crown  ?     Take 

mc  of   your  statutes   upon  that 

II   find   tlie   Municipal  Acta  of 

n  the   proportion  of  more  than 

Imperiai.     Wiiat  ha<>, 


>ithil 


the    memory   of   i 


the  noble  Lord  (Castlereagh).     The  Minister  '  changed  the  face  of  yi 


of  Pingland  has  his  faults ;  he  abandoned  in    covered  a  country  of   pasture  wlrb  t 


ki'ars  the  principles  of  reform,  by  i  IVbat  has  intersected 


])rofeKsing  which  lie  liad  obtained  the  early 

confidence  of  the  people  of  England,  nnd  in 

the   vhole  of  his   iHiliiica]   conduct   he  has 

shown   himself  haughty  nnd  introctable  ;  but 

it  be  admitted  that  he  has  shown  him- ,  journals,  and  there 
J .1  _:.L   -  . : ,1    p^^gn,,    -    -  f..   .  . 


iih  roads  ?     What  has 
iland  navigation  the  ens 

not  theory  :  look  at  y< 


nature  endowed  with  a  towering 
transcendant  intellect,  and  that  the  vastness    document  of  your  own  public  spirit 

of  his  moral  resources  keeps  pace  nJlh  the  |  that  table,  and  to  no  other  source   __   

magnificence  and   unboundnlness  of  his  pro- ,  under  heaven.     Can  this  be  supplied  in  Weit- 


im passable  country 
early  eon  nee  led  by 
:n  channel  with  the 
t  parliamfnt.    Thia 

.  one  of  those  im- 

hicli  you  cannot  trace  to  some 


I   thank  God  thnt    it  is  much  i 
ir  liim  to  transfer  hia  apoataey  and  his  I 


science,  than  his  comprehension  and  aagac- 1  can   aupply  a  resident  parliament   watching 
ity  i  and  I  fnl  ths  luety  of  my  country  in  I  over  tutional  improiement,  aeiang  opportu- 
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nities,  encoura^ng  manufacture,  commerce, 
science,  education,  and  agriculture,  applying 
instant  remedy  to  instant  mischief,  mixing 
with  the  constituent  body,  catching  the  senti- 
ment of  .the  public  mind,  reflecting  public 
opinion,  acting  upon  its  impulse  and  regulat- 
ing its  excess.'' 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  sitting  was 
the  entry  of  Grattan,  who  had  been  out  of 
]>arliament  since  1797.  He  had  been  elected 
for  Wicklow  while  the  debate  was  proceeding. 
The  return  was  signed  between  twelve  and 
one  of  that  very  morning.  According  to  his 
son,  the  messenger  arrived  at  his  house  in 
Dublin  about  Ave.  Grattan  had  been  ill,  and 
was  then  in  bed,  and  turning  round,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  have  they  come  ?  why  will 
they  not  let  me  die  in  peace  ?  With  difficulty 
he  was  got  out  of  bed  and  dressed.  He  went 
into  the  parlor,  loaded  his  pistols,  and  put 
them  into  his  ])ocket,  apprehending,  it  is  al- 
leged, "  that  he  might  be  attacked  by  the 
Union  party  and  be  assassinated."  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  put  into  a  sedan 
chair.  He  entered  the  House  about  seven, 
supported  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Moore,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
second  o])position  bench.  It  was  remembered 
that  Lord  ChiUham  entered  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  Inst  time  leaning  on  his  son, 
William,  and  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Mahon ; 
and  Grnttan*s  enemies  laughed  at  the  scene 
as  theatrical  and  got  up.  His  frjends  re- 
criminated that  his  late  arrival  was  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  to  delay  the  return.  He  rose 
about  seven  and  delivered,  sitting,  an  obviously 
premeditated  oration,  marked  by  many  of  his 
wontpd  merits  and  defects :  his  mastery  of 
his  subject,  his  splendid  imagination,  his  close 
logic,  his  earnestnesft,  his  love  of  antithesis, 
his  redundancy  of  metaphor,  not  unfrequently 
mixed  and  overstrained,  and  the  constitutional 
intemperance  of  language  which  has  de- 
scended to  his  biographer. 

"  *  AVelV  he  exclaimed,  *  the  minister 
has  destroyed  the  constitution.  To  destroy 
is  easy  :  the  edifices  of  the  mind,  like  the 
fabrics  of  marble,  require  an  ag^to  build,  but 
ask  only  minutes  to  precipitate;  and  as  the 
fall  of  both  is  an  effort  of  no  time,  so  neither 
is  it  a  business  of  any  strength  ;  a  pickaxe, 
and  a  common  laborer,  will  do  the  one — a 
liule  lawxer,  a  little  pimp,  a  wicked  minister, 
the  other.* " 

Corry  replied,  and  replied  bitterly;  but 
their  grand  passage  of  arms  was  postponed  till 


the  14th  of  February,  when,  the  House  being 
in  Committee,  they  could  speak  as  often  as 
they  chose.  It  had  been  sworn  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  that  Grattan  had 
been  in  treasonable  communication  with  some 
leaders  or  promoters  of  the  rebellion  at  his 
country  seat.  He  admitted  the  interview,  hut 
denied  the  complicity.  The  Lords  in  their 
Report  took  the  least  favorable  view  of  his 
conduct;  and  but  for  Lord  Castlerengh*s 
interposition,  a  Committee  of  the  Commons 
would  have  done  the  same.  Lord  Brougham 
states  that  this,  coming  to  G  rat  tan's  knowl- 
edge, subsequently  prevented  his  pushing  a 
quarrel  with  his  generous  adversary  to  ex- 
tremities. The  charge  or  suspicion  was  too 
good  a  weapon  to  be  thrown  away,  and  Corry 
employed  it  without  mercy  or  compunction. 
He  thus  brought  upon  himself  the  well  known 
diatribe  beginning;  ''I  will  not  call  him 
villain,  because  it  is  unparliamentary  and  he 
is  a  privy  councillor ;  I  will  not  call  him  fool, 
because  he  happens  to  be  Chonccllor  of  the 
Exchequer. **  The  best  version  is  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Phillips,  which  differs  materially  from 
the  one  in  the  collected  edition  of  Grattan*s 
speeches : — 

'*  My  guilt  or  innocence  have  little  to  do 
with  the  question  here.  I  rose  with  the  rising 
fortunes  of  my  country — I  am  willing  lo  die 
with  her  extKring  liberties.  To  the  voice  of  the 
people  I  will  bow,  but  never  shall  I  submit  to 
the  calumnies  of  an  individual  hired  to  betray 
them  and  slander  me.  The  indisj)osition  of 
my  body  has  left  me  perhaps  no  means  but 
that  of  lying  down  with  fallen  Ireland  and 
recording  upon  her  tomb  my  dying  testimony 
against  the  flagitious  corru])iion  that  has 
murdered  her  independence.  .  .  .  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  has  suggested 
examples  which  I  should  have  shunned,  and 
examples  which  I  should  have  followed.  I 
shall  never  follow  his,  and  I  have  ever  avoided 
it.  I  shall  never  be  ambitious  to  purchase 
public  scorn  by  private  infamy — the  lighter 
characters  of  the  model  have  as  little  chance 
of  weaning  me  from  the  habits  of  a  life  spent, 
if  not  exhausted,  in  the  cause  of  mv  native 
land.  Am  I  to  renounce  thnj;e  habits  now 
for  ever,  and  at  the  beck  of  whom  ?  I  should 
rather  say  of  what — half  a  minister — half  a 
monkey — a  'prentice  politician,  and  a  master 
coxcomb.  He  has  told  you  that  what  he  said 
of  me  here,  he  would  say  any  where.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  say  thus  of  me  in  any  ])lace 
where  he  thought  himself  safe  in  saying  it. 
Nothing  can  limit  his  calumnies  but  his  fears 
— in  parliament  he  has  calumniated  me  to- 
night, in  the  king's  courts  he  would  calumniate 
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me  to-morrow ;  but  had  he  said  or  dared  to 
insinuate  one  half  as  much  elsewhere,  the  in- 
dignant spirit  of  an  honest  man  would  have 
answered  the  vile  and  venal  slanderer  with — 
a  blow." 

A  duel  ensued,  Corry  was  wounded  in  the 
left  arm,  and  then  occurred  the  strange  ma- 
noeuvre of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Grattnn  told  his  son  that  he  fir^fl  his  second 
pistol  over  Corry's  head,  and  did  not  know 
whether  Corry  fired  his  at  all.  The  day  fol- 
lowing Grattan  forced  his  way  into  his  wounded 
adversary's  room  to  offer  his  hand,  and  Corry 
turning  round  to  his  brother  said  :  "  Edward, 
this  is  Mr.  Grattan,  who  will  shoot  you  if  you 
do  any  thing  wrong." 

Mr.  Ilonry  Grattan,  who  professes  to  have 
witnessed  these  things,  or  to  have  drawn  his 
information  from  the  fountain-head,  is  an  ami- 
able and  honorable  man,  incapable  of  a  wilful 
mis-statenv^nt,  although  the  most  violent  of 
politicians,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  what  Bacon 
calls  a  prejudlcate  opinion.  But  taking  only 
what  is  confirmed  by  calmer  testimony,  what 
curious  coni])ounds  of  head  and  heart,  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  gall 
and  honey,  of  impulse  and  principle,  of  genius 
and  absurdity,  were  these  (with  all  their  faults) 
great  Irishmen ;  whose  dimensions  swell,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  to  the  mind's  eye,  when 
we  conteni))late  them  through  the  haze  of 
half  acenturv  as  relics  and  illustrations  of  the 

m 

past.* 

In  reference  to  the  affair  between  Corry  and 
Grattnn,  Lord  Cornwallis  writes  : — 

"  Corry  very  unwisely  made  another  attack 
on  Grattan,  who  had  rather  the  advantage 
afterwards  in  his  replies,  with  respect  to  abuse, 
and  tlu'n  wounded  him  (Corry)  in  the  arm,  in 
a  meeting  in  the  rinrnix  Park.  This  is  un- 
lucky, and  tends  rather  to  raise  Grattan,  who 
was  as  low  before  as  his  enemies  could  wish." 

It  ought  n()t  to  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Boyle 
Roche,  as  usual,  l)ore  off  the  palm  in  blunder- 
ing wit.  On  its  being  sharply  objected  that 
England  and  Ireland  were  too  closely  related 
to  be  united  in  the  indissoluble  tie,  he  re- 

♦  Xo  Olio,  after  rea'ling  Mr.  Charles  Phillips* 
*'  S|MMimcii^  <.r  Iri-^h  Ki<x|uence,*'  will  dispute  the 
titli'  I'l'  ••ucli  vy»i.;iker<*  as  Cirattan,  Bu<*lie,  IMnnkett, 
and  <'urr:in  (ii<<t  to  inetition  Hiirke  and  Sheridan, 
who  liclt>ii(r  ti>  Ireland),  to  stand  in  the  f!r>t  rank 
of  niti'liM'u  or.jtdr^.  These  s|)eeimen»  arc  selected 
with  adniiniliU;  taMe,  an<l  bn»ught  together  from 
fiourrc-*  not  giMienilly  aecensihW*.  The  coUeetion 
i8  unitiue  of  itskin<r,  and  no  fair  eHtimutc  can  bo 
formed  of  Iri«h  eloquence  without  consulting  it. 


torted  that  "  there  were  no  Levitical  degrees 
between  nations,  and  neither  sin  nor  shame 
in  marrying  one's  own  sister." 

The  fate  of  the  measure  remained  dubious 
for  some  months  after  the  division  on  the 
Address,  on  which  the  Government  had  a  ma- 
jority of  forty- two.  On  January  29th  Lord 
Castlereagh  informs  the  Duke  of  Portland 
that  the  plan  of  counter-bribery  was  at  work. 
"  If  I  can  believe  a  member  of  j)arliament, 
£4000  was  offered  him  for  the  return  in  Mr. 
Curran's  favor."  Curran  was  not  returned 
till  the  following  June,  when  Lord  Cornwallis 
writes : — "  The   Ponsonbvs    have   occasioned 

'  great  disgust  by  bringing  Curran,  a  most  dis- 
affected though  very  able  lawyer,  into  parlia- 

j  ment."  The  sum  subscribed  by  the  Opposi- 
tion was  roughly  computed  at  £100,000;  but, 
as  Lord  Castlereagh  suggests,  "  possibly  the 
payments  did  not  keep  ])ace  with  the  signa- 
tures." At  all  events,  enough  was  done  in 
this  line  to  render  their  subsequent  outcry 
against  corruption  ridiculous — enough  to  in- 
flict upon  them  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  the 
most  poignant  of  regrets,  the  remorse  for  a 
crime  committed  in  vain.  Amongst  the 
worthies  who  took  their  monev,  to  the  tune 
of  £2000  down  and  as  much  more  after  the 
service  had  been  performed,  was  "  Jerusalem 
Waley,"  who  gained  this  soubriquet  by  a  bet 
(which  he  won)  that  he  would  walk,  except 
where  a  sea-passage  was  unavoidable,  to  the 
Holy  City,  play  fives  against  the  walls,  and  re- 
turn within  twelve  months.  Vehement  efforts 
were  also  made  to  raise  the  rabble,  and  pro- 

j  cure  petitions   against  the  measure  amongst 

.  the  militia.  Some  of  Lord  Downshire's  regi- 
ment signed  one,  under  an  impression  that  it 

I  was  to  j)revent  the  Union  frf)m   being  carried 

I  out  of  the  country — an  instance  of  credulity 
not  grosser  than  that  of  the  j)eople  in  Oxford- 

I  shire  in  1754,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  Bill  for 
the  Keform  of  the  ('alendar,  mainlv  carried 

-bv   Lord    Macclesfield,  called   after   his   son 

r  * 

!  when  a  candidate  for  the  county,  "  Give  us 
back  the  eleven  days  we  have   been  robbed 

■  of." 

On  February  4th  Lord  Cornwallis  reports 
that  "  the  indefatigable  exertions,  aided  by 
the  8ubscri|)tions,  of  the  Anti-Unionists,  have 
raised  a  j)owerful  clamor  against  the  measure 
in  many  ])arts  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  put 
the  capital  quite  in  an  uproar."  Such  was  the 
popular  frenzy  in  Dublin,  that,  as  was  gene- 
rally believed,  if  Corry  had  killed  Grattan,  he 
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TTOuld  not  have  escaped  alive  from  the  ex-  "  *  Thou  art  not  connucr'd ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 

cited  mob  who  surrounded  them.    Barrington  If  crimson  in  thv  lips  and  in  thy  cliecks, 

.  ^         .  .             I                    1       />         ••  And  death  8  pale  flag  18  not  advanced  there, 

relates  with  complacency  a  plan  for  seizing  '^          * 

Lord  Clare,  and,  by  a  refinement  of  insult,  m^e  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together  I 

1  ^                u*«.  •^  ♦!,«  G»»<.i,«.).  ««««k     ^AA  ™1  not  leave  her.     Let  the  courtier  present 

harnessincr  him  to  the  opeaker  s  coach — add-  , .    «.            .,        ,           i.u    r  i .  i     i     r  u- 

,      °,      -,      .,*^    ..1.     1.1.     1  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  light  bark  of  his 

mg,  that  «  he  fled,  with  a  pistol  m  his  hand,  ^^^^^  ^j/j,  ^^^^^  ^^^  i/^^^^,,  Jf  ^j^^-I  will 

to  a  doorway  in  Clarendon  Street,  where  ha  remain  anchored  here— with  fidelity  to  the 

stood  terrified  whilst  his  pursuers  laughed  at  fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her  free- 

him."    We  have  been  assured  that  the  self-  dom,  faithful  to  her  fall." 

possession  he  displayed  made  him,  or  caused  Lord  Brougham  in  more  sober  prose  delib- 

him  to  be  considered,  the  original  of  Miss  erately  awards  Lord  Cornwallis  the  praise  of 

Edgeworth's   portrait  of   Lord   Oldborough  •<  abating  the  greatest    public  nuisance    of 

pursued  by  the  mob  in  "  Patronage."  modem  times,  the  profligate,  shameless,  and 

As  Lord  Castlereagh  was   stepping  from  corrupt  Irish  parliament."    He  himself  (June 

his  carriage  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  7th)  thus  speculates  on  his  exploit : — 

a  dead  cat  whizzed  i)ast  him  so  close  as  to  «  ^his  country  could  not  be  saved  without 

strike  back  the  lappcl  of  his  coat     He  turned,  the   Union,   but  you   must  not   take  it  fcr 

took  ofl*  his  hat,  bowed  to  the  populace,  and  granted  that  it  will  be  saved  by  it.    Much 

walked  in  amidst  thunders  of  applause.    His  care  and  management  will  be  necessary,  and 

fine  twrson  and  distinguished  air  were  an  im-  if  the  British  Government  place  their  confi- 

mense  advantage ;  and  so  early  as  May  18th  ^^""^  »«  ^"^  ^"^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^  ^i"  ^«  ">^"«^ 

in  the  same  year  Lord  Cornwallis  writes : —  In  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  or  man- 

,,  T      1  ri    .1         1  u      •            J              1.  ner  in  which  this  sage  suggestion  has  been 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  has  improved  so  much  ,.           ,   ,         ..     i  j  .    T      t    i     i 

as  a  speaker  as  to  T^ecome  nearly  master  of  disregarded  or  attended  to,  has  Ireland  ever 

the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  gratification  smce  retrograded  into  agitation  and  adversity, 

of  national  pride,  which  the  Irish  feel  at  the  or  progressed  and  gained  glimpses  of  proa- 

pro8])ect  of  his  making  a  figure  in  the  great  perity  and  peace. 

political  world,  has  much  diminished  the  un-  The    subsequent    correspondence    betrays 

popularity  which  his  cold  and  distant  manners  ^^^  unwillingness  in  the  Ministr)'  to  perform 

m  j>nvate  society  had  produced.  ^j^^  promiBeB  given  in  their  name,  or  on  their 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  ensuing  stages  behalf,  for  places,  pensions,  and  peerages ; 

or  details.     On  April  2,  1800,  Lord  Castle-  and  when  at  last  they  consented  (June  2t3th), 

reagh  was  able  to  state,  for  Mr.  Pitt's  infer-  Lord  Cornwallis  exclaims  : — "  There  are  too 

mation,  that  in  the  Peers,  out  of  two  hundred  many  in  the  Cabinet  who  meddle  about  the 

and  thirty,  not  more  than  twenty-seven  were  business  of  Ireland.    Would  to  God  I  had 

hostile ;  and  that,  on  an  analysis  of  the  landed  done  with  them — Cabinet  and  all."     But  he 

income  of  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  having  done 

the  Union  in  both  Houses,  he  found  £1,058,-  with  them;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  long^ 

200  for,  and  £258,1)00  against.    On  June  8th  ings  for  repose,  he  died  as  he  had  lived — in 

the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  State  harness. 

"  The  fatal   sentence,"  concludes   Sir  Jonah,  On  Mr.  Pitt's  retiring  from  office  in  1801, 

**  was  now  pronounced.     For  an  instant  he  because  he  was  not  ])ermitted  to  secure  what 

(the  Speaker)  stood  statue-like ;  then  indig-  he  deemed  the  full  benefits  of  the  Union  by 

nantly  and  with  disgust  flung  the  Bill  upon  Catholic  Emancipation,  Lord   Cornwallis  re- 

the  table,  and  sank  into  his  chair  with  an  ex-  signed  the  Viceroyalty.     When  the  French 

haustcd  spirit.     An  hidependent  country  was  invasion  was   threatened   during    the    same 

thus  degraded  into  a  province-^Ireland,  as  a  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 

nation  was  extinguished."  the  eastern  district.    As  already  stated,  he 

Grattan   had   already  spoken   her  funeral  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Amiens,,and  after- 
oration  : —  wards  became  once  again  the  Govemor-Gene- 

"  Yet  1  do  not  give  up  the  countr>— I  see  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^'^  ^'^^'    '^'*^^  i"^^^^'  <>^ 
her  in  a  swoon,  but  she  is  not  dead— though  the  Correspondence  continues  unabated,  but 
in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless  and  motionless,  we  have  exhausted  all  the  space  we  could  de- 
still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  vote  to  it. 
her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty :—  These  volumes  will  ensure  to  Charles,  first 
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Marquis  Cornwallis,  a  much  higher  place  in 
Iiistory  than  has  heen  conventionally  assigned 
to  him.  They  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  brave  and  honest 
general  and  administrator,  of  respectable  tal- 
ents, flun^  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  royal 
favor  into  elevated  situations.  He  had  large 
views,  a  cultivated  and  correct  understanding, 
a  keen  insight  into  character,  much  energy, 
much  enterprise,  much  fertility  of  resource,  a 
chivalrous  attachment  to  king  and  country, 
and  uns<haken  resolution  in  doing  or  enforc- 
ing what  he  thought  right.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  his  love  of  truth,  and  of  his  bold- 
ness in  enouncing  it.  These  are  great  quali- 
ties, and  they  were  thoroughly  tested  by  a 
long  and  eminently  useful  career.  Capax 
imperii  nisi  imperasseU  was  exactly  reversed 
in  his  case.  It  was  because  he  had  governed 
and  commanded  that  he  was  required  to  gov- 
ern and  command  again.  Nothing  short  of  an 
exalted  estimate  of  his  capacity,  founded  on 
his  former  services,  can  account  for  his  re-a])- 
pointment  to  be  Governor-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Ciiief  in  India  in  1797,  and  again, 
after  he  had  been  tried  on  a  different  arena, 
in  1805.  But  there  was  nothing  showy  or 
flashy  about  him,  and  brilliant  reputation  is 
seldom  acquired  by  moderate   and  prudent 
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counsels,  by  the  unassuming  performance  of 
duty,  by  undeviating  rectitude  of  puri)ose,  or 
by  the  quiet  exercise  of  that  most  valuable  of 
intellectual  acquirements  or  gifts,  good  sense. 
It  has  been  plausibly  contended  that  a 
man's  success  in  life  is  not  un frequently  re- 
tarded by  his  virtues  and  accelerated  by  his 
defects.  This  is  equally  true  of  fame.  Lord 
Comwallis  would  have  been  more  (if  not  bet- 
ter) known,  if  his  ambition  had  been  turbu- 
lent and  noisy,  or  if  he  had  been  endowed 
with  a  little  of  that  demonstrative  vanity 
which  brings  the  popularity-hunter  eternally 
before  the  foot  lights.  In  most  of  those  who 
obtain  the  privilege  of  being  pointed  at  by 
•the  crowd,  the  envied  quod  monstrer  digito 
prcetereuntium — there  is  a  spice  of  the  char- 
latan. In  him  there  was  not  a  particle  of  it; 
and  no  thronging  associations  are  kindled,  no 
familiar  chord  is  struck,  no  phosphoric  light 
emitted,  by  his  name.  But  there  is  provi- 
dentially a  self-adjusting,  compensating  prin- 
ciple in  human  affairs.  The  clamorous  ap- 
plause of  the  many  may  prove  less  durable 
than  the  fealm  approval  of  the  few  ;  and  what- 
ever outward  marks  of  renown  have  been 
withheld  from  the  meritorious  public  servant 
by  contemporaries,  will  be  amply  made  good 
by  the  discriminating  judgment  of  posterity.. 


Title  of  Esquire. — Tho  Query  as  to  who 
arc  Icpilly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  cs(iuiro 
was  sufBciently  answered  in  your  first  scries  (ill. 
242)  hy  a  rofrrt'ncc  to  Blackstonc's  Commentaries; 
hut  tijc  following  extract  from  Feme's  Blazon  of 
(hntrir,  wliiih  I  "  found  and  made  a  note  of" 
the  other  ilay  in  Dallaway's  Ihraldrjfy  may  he 
new  lo  vuiir  (iucri.>it  and  others  of  vour  readers : — 

"  \Vc  KiiL'Iisljmen  liorrowinj*  of  the  French 
ton;;iie  many  wordcs,  c^iKjcially  iu  matters  ap- 
portaiiiiiij:  to  p'ntry,  do  imitate  tho  forme  of 
their  hmpn:i;rr  ciicn  in  this  word.  For  we  cal  it 
I  he  d(';:no  (»f  AVyiiiVr,  and  the  French  termc 
him  esrniif  of  ih(.'  Iiearin;;  of  a  sliieido.  Now  as  ! 
this  was  the  lic'^inuinj;  und  ori;;inall  of  this  de-  > 
gree,  that  is  to  sayr,  diic  onely  to  soruitours  iu  ; 
warre**.  vrt  so  l)v  trart  of  time  it  is  come  to 
passo,  that  in  tho  dayes  of  peace,  to  the  intent 
men  well  dc-eruin;r  in  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
udmitiistrationofpuhlique  and  worshipful  offices, 
miiriit  l»*  honourfd  with  some  title  al>oue  the 
e-'iato  of  a  simple  pentleman,  the  degree  of 
i'ninicr  is  t!in)n;^li  customo  tollerated  to  manve 
oiiHT  sorts  of  ;^ntlemcn.  But  they  all,  or  the 
most  of  tlK'in,  Ik:  such  as  be  in  function  of  some 
ofiices  of  justice  or  ^ouemment  in  tho  Kingc's 
pallace.  .  .  .    But  that  tlie  same  shonldo  di- 
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scendc  from  the  father  to  tho  sonnc  as  tho  estato- 
of  ^ntrv  doth  is  mcerc  fabulous." — Dallawai/, 
p.  30. — ^'otes  and  Queries. 

Window-pane  Literature. — From  a  win- 
dow at  La  Maison  Blanche  (Loiret),  copied  anu. 
1818:— 

"  Puisse-je,  6  nation  perfido,  voir  ta  marine  eir 

'  poudrc, 

Tes  maisons  brulces,  ecra.sdes  par  la  foudre, 
Voir  le  dernier  Anglais  au  dernier  soupir, 
Moi  soul  en  otre  cause,  et  mourir  de  plaisir."' 

The  followinpj  is  of  a  still  earlier  date ;  from 
the  windows  of  a  little  inn  in  Scotland,  some- 
where about  the  Lakes.  I  give  it  from  mcm« 
ory : — 

"  Indians  assert  that  wheresoo'cr  they  roam, 
In  battle  ^lain  they  sc*ek  their  native  home. 
Did  every  nation  hold  tliis  doctrine  [?  maxim] 

rijrht. 
Not  En<;lish  pay  would  roako  a  Scotchman' 

fight." 

The  annual  visit  of  our  gracious  Queen,  Vic- 
toria the  Good,  and  of  her  right  worthy  Consort, 
and  of  lialf  the  best  blood  of  England,  has  taken 
away  from  us  this  reproach. — Notes  and  Queries. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  jmr  1R68.  hj  Lrteu..  Ro5,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Bistifct 

Court  of  MsBtsrhBsetts. 

CHAITER  IV.— A  VOICE  FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN.  '  ing  their  arms;  then  the  ferret ers,  scattered 
AmiR  having  conversed  for  some  time  with  ■  »^o"g  ^^^  outskirts  of  the  woods,  and  who 
the  Cattarnu  soldier,  his  new  guest,  Pierre  ,  seemed  in  their  silent  chase,  to  turn  their  eyes 
Zenv,  the  hetler  to  do  the  honors  of  his  camp, '  oftener  ujwn  him  than  upon  the  snares  which 
had' left  him  free,  armed,  and  at  liberty  to  i  they  had  extended  for  the  rabbits  and  the 
pursue  his  hunting  as  seemed  good  to  him,  ■  niarmottes. 

and  the«clavonian  had  gone,  accompanied  by  '  Farther  still,  at  the  extremity  of  the  path 
the  principal  men  of  his  troop,  to  preside  over  ^e  was  pursuing,  he  perceived  the  chiefs  delib- 
a  council  which  was  to  he  held  the  same  day  .  crating  in  the  ravine,  whose  heads  alone, 
in  the  usual  conference  hall,  that  is  to  say,  the  "  "«ng  from  the  ground,  were  agitated,  ap- 
deplhs  of  a  ravine.  \  proache^   each   other,   and    grew   animated. 

Left  alone,  Jean  Zagrab,  without  stopping  according  to  the  phases  of  the  discussion, 
to  reflect  on  the  adventures  of  the  morning,  I  I»  J^  ^y  the  effect  of  calculation  or  of  chance 
thought  only  of  rejoining  Chrisna.  To  ascer-  I  that  all  these  men.  occupied  ajiparently  with 
tain  the  route  which  she  had  followed  with  '  ^he  care  of  their  arms,  the  hunting  of  game, 
her  old  attendant,  he  looked  at  the  points  o(\  their  deliberations,  the  search  for  combustible! 
the  compass,  turned  to  the  left  and  explored  ■  ^^  preparations  for  the  repast,  thus  form 
on  that  side  the  declivities  and  precipices  of!  around  him  as  it  were  a  long,  circular  chain, 
the  valley  of  Ferns ;  he  even  caught  a  glimpse  j  interrupted  only  here  and  there  when  jutUng 
of  that  of  Mosses ;  but,  at  the  aspect  of  its  J'ocks  and  other  accidents  of  the  ground  op- 
Bterilitv,  turned  away  without  suspecting  that  I^^^^  themselves  to  his  jiassnge  ? 
it  could  be  the  habitual  abode  of  the  Monte-  !«  he  then  the  prisoner  rather  than  Ibe 
negrine.     Who  could  inform  him  ?    After  an    g"cst  of  the  Slaves  ? 


hour  of  mnrchin;;  and  counter-marchinsr,  re- 


n    "••"   "" ^*   —"•"""■oi 


At  this  moment,  from  the  heip^ht  which  he 


turning  towards  the  central  jx.intof  the  vallev,  occupies,  he  perceives  a  white  form  extended 
and  casting  his  glance  around  him  as  far  is  !  «"  »he  ground.  Though  he  catches  a  glimpse 
the  eve  could  reach,  he  perceived  only  the  ^^  ^^  f»»'y  through  tall  ferns  which  cast  over 
Slaves,  disjiersed  here  and  there,  all  appear-  '^  ^  *^hade  mottled  with  luminous  reflections, 
ing  to  be  occupied  with  one  and  the  same  j  h}' the  start  it  gives  him,  Zngrab  has  recog- 
thing,  the  repast  which  he  was  to  share  on   "»f,^l  the  Montenegrine. 

The  latter,  reclining  on  a  carpet  of  grass. 


the  invitation  of  Zenv. 

Some  were  gathering  wild  fruit  among  the  |  ^'»l*»  ^''■'^'  ^'"^o^^'  "'"""^'  ""  ^he  ground,  is 
thickets  and  brush,  or  in  the  clearings  the  ■  ^^"hlless  seeking  in  this  position  the  repose 
artichokes  and  egg-i)lants  which  grow  there  which  hhe  needs  to  recruit  her  entirely  after 
Bpontancously  in  great  abundance.  Others, 
with  cutlasses  in  their  hands,  formed  as  it 
were  a  group  of  butcher  boys,  cutthig  up  the 


the  fatigues  and  emotions  of  the  day. 

Using   precautions,   the    Croat   descended 
from  his  plateau,  and,  de>cril)ing  a  long  curve 


table.     Some 
fern  to  kindl 


him  with  their  eyes,  saw  him  alone,  the  others 
saw  only  Chrisna. 


tchimber  killed  by  Zagrab,'carefully  ,,„tiing  i  t«^^"»*<>'*  the  right  of  the  valley  look  the  oppo- 
aside  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tongue,  i  ^>*c  direction  to  that  wIrtc  Chrisna  lay. 
delicate  morsels  destined  to  the  makers  f^'hanks  to  this  manu'uvre  and  to  an  elevation 
e  were  gathering  wood  and  dry  j  "^  Kro""d  placed  between  himsi'lf  and  her, 
e  the  fires.  Around  fires  already  those  of  his  obs.ervers  who  could  still  follow 
burning,  long  poles  placed  horizontally  on 
Bolid,  bifurcated  branches,  in  the  form  of  s])its 
.presented  to  the  flames  whole  sheep,  quarters  |  Aflecting  tiie  movements  of  a  hunter,  he 
of  venison,  of  chamois,  bustards,  wreaths  of|«ecmed  to  be  watching  the  flight  of  a  flock  of 
francolins,  i>arlridges,  and  hazel-hens.  pigeons  through  the  air.     I  laving  reached  the 

Before  these  festival  preparations,  Zagrab  ^"^^  "^  ^he  hillock  where  the  Montenegrine 
passed  with  an  air  rather  regretful  than  covet-  ^^a-**  L^ing,  he  stopped  and  cast  around  him  a 
Qijg^  new  glance  of  insj)eclion ;  alter  which,  stoop- 

In  the  distance,  he  saw  the  soldiers  burnish-  »"&  and  holding  his  breath,  he  slo^Uy  climbed 
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the  eminence.  Arrh*ed  at  the  summit,  by 
hiding  hh  head  l)eneath  the  tufts  of  fernf  he 
wns  lioping  to  make  his  voice  reach  the  ear  of 
Chrisna,  and  to  have  a  free  and  confidential 
conversation  with  her,  when  the  sound  of  con- 
fused words  suddenly  reached  his  ear. 

He  listened  and  distinguished  two  voices; 
llie  one  clear  and  distinct,  which  he  easily 
recognized;  the  other,  dull,  stifled,  scarcely 
articulate.  This  second  interlocutor,  whose 
prejience  he  had  not  suspected .•^-who  could  it 
he? 

Half  rising,  he  advanced,  putting  aside  on 
the  right  and  left,  the  branches  of  fern.  What 
suddenly  arrested  him  ?  His  foot  had  just 
involuntarily  struck  a  bird's  nest,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  tall  stems.     It  was  a  nest  of 


sighs  and  plaints,  and,  amid  these  plaints,  his 
name  was  pronounced. 

Seized  with  surprise,  almost  with  terror, 
Zagrab  started  and  crossed  himself;  then 
turned  his  head  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  in 
every  direction :  nothing  appeared ;  but,  lis- 
tening he  distinguished  these  words : — 

"y/VIready  returned?  Can  this  Zngrab  be 
relied  upon  ?  Do  you  not  fear  to  compro- 
mise yourself?  forget  the  unfortunate!  " 

He  recognized  then  the  indistinct  and 
veiled  voice  which,  ten  minutes  before,  had 
replied  to  that  of  Chrisna. 

"  Whence  came  this  voice  ?  To  whom  did 
it  belong  ?  " 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  valley,  did  a  mar^ 
vellous  echo  make  it  resound  from  one  angle 


nightingales.     The   aifrighted   mother,   with  of  the  rock  to  another  ? 

bristling  feathers,  uttering  cries,  prej)ared  to  But  it  was  not  with  an  eciio  that  Chrisna 

defend  her  Httle  ones ;  but  the  intrepid  hunter,  was  just  conversing. 

this  Croat  whom  we  have  just  thought  so  After  a  minute  inspection,  the   Croat,  by 

terrible,  penitent  at  having  for  an  instant  dis-  means  of  the  pole  which   he   still  held,  put 

turbetl  her  in  her  maternal  cares,  had  alreadv  ■  aside   the  tufted  branches  of  an   enormous 

beat  a  retreat.     It  is  often  thus;  we  will  not  briar  which 'grew  at  the  base  of  the  hillock, 


try  to  explain  the  logic  of  similar  characters, 
in  which  are  constantly  conflicting  the  gentle 


ond  with  a  vigorous  arm  pulling  up  and  turn- 
ing aside  this  vast  drapery  of  verdure,  ho  un- 


instincts  of  the  heart  and  the  rude  teachings  covered  a  block  of  stone,  in  the  centre  of 


which  was  a  large  fissure.  Into  this  he  thrust 
his  stick  and  felt  the  ground  enlarge  in  the 
form  of  a  tunnel. 


of  a  half  savage  education. 

On  drawing  back  to  look  for  another  route, 
Zngrab  had  dislodged  a  stone  which  rolled 
down  the  slope.  When  he  had  scalod  the  There  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  This 
summit  of  the  hill,  all  beneath  him  had  again  fissure  opens  a  secret  communication  with  one 
become  silent,  and  he  saw  Chrisna  going  away  of  the  numerous  caverns  with  which  this 
clone,  with  a  dreamy  air.  :  country  is  filled. 

Towers  of  heaven  !  should  he  thus  allow  to  "  At  the  bottom  of  this  den  some  wretch 
escape  him  the  only  opportunity  which  per-  is  groaning,  a  prisoner  of  Zeny,  like  me  per- 
hajjs  remained  for  him  to  learn  at  last  the  haps,"  said  he  to  himself.  *♦  Is  this  then  the 
mystrrics  of  iniquity,  which,  for  nearly  a  year, ;  fate  which  awaits  me  ?  " 
have  thrown  their  shadows  around  his  heart  He  was  stooping  towards  the  fissure  to  in- 
as  ou  his  f(»rehead  ?  No  I  she  must  hear  him,  terrogate  in  his  turn  the  inhabitant  of  the 
must  rc|>ly  to  him.  Woe  to  him  who  inter- i  cavern,  who  alone  had  pronounced  his  name, 
feres  lu'tween  them  at  this  solemn  moment  I  when  he  felt  himself  touched  on  the  shoulder. 
He  hastens  to  the  spot  which  she  has  just  He  hastily  lurned.  Chrisna  stood  before 
quilted.     He  finds  no  one  there,  and  Chrisna   him. 

has  ji  I  ready  gained  an  exposed  j)athway  ;  to  *'Ah!  it  is  you  at  last,  Chrisna  Carlowitz!  " 
attempt  to  join  her,  would  be  to  risk  the  ob-  said  he  in  a  rough  tone  and  crossing  his  arms 
servalion  of  all  the  Slaves.  !  over  his  athletic  breast.     "  The  hour  of  ex- 

Disconcerted,  beside  himself,  finding  be-  planation  has  come  I  How  is  it,  that  after 
neaih  his  hand  a  pole,  a  long  branch  stripped  so  many  researches,  I  find  myself  among  these 
of  fnlinge,  he  began  to  beat  with  it  the  hedge  bandits  and  hi  the  power  of  their  chief? 
and  copses,  in  order  to  compel  the  unknown  Justify  yourself  if  you  can — if  you  dare." 
interlocutor  to  emerge  from  his  concealment;  The  }oung  woman  cast  on  him  a  fixed  and 
and,  beneath  his  multiplied  blows,  it  seemed  mild  glance ;  then,  without  replying  other- 
io  liim  that  the  hedges,  Ihe  shrubs,  uttered  j  Mriae,  said, — 
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vou  more  clear-si'^hted.    To  restore  this  chun 

to  t\^  Sclavonian,  was  to  ordain  myself  your 

Have   we   nothing  better  to   departure;  for  after  having  acquitted  his  debt 

of  gratitude  to  you,  be  would  have  dismissed 
you  without  delay, — and  you  would  have  de- 
parted alone.*' 

Zagrab  raised  his  head ;  the  deep  wrinkle 


**  Cousin,  replace  that  bush  which  you  re- 
moved." 
"Whv  so? 

m 

do  ?  Speak.  Are  you  not  the  wife  of  this 
man,  Zeny  ?  He  pretends  that  it  is  so.  Is 
it  true?    Speak!" 

**  Hasten  to  restore  this  bush  to  its  place. 


my  good  Zagrab,  and  in  the  same  position  it ;  which    furrowed    his  brow   suddenly  disap- 

occupied   before,"  repeated   Chrisna;   ••  it  isipeared. 

important — it  must  be  done — I  entreat  you."  j     "You  have  relied   on  me   to   deliver  you 


The  placid  look  of  Chrisna,  meeting  that .  from   his   power,  cousin.    That 
of   Zagrab,  had  already  softened    its  wild   thought !    So,  we  shall  depart  tc 


gleam  ;  the  sound  of  this  voice,  once  so  pow- 


was  a   good 
together.  " 
"Yes,  when   I  shall   have  performed  the 


erful  over  him,  re-awoke  in  his  heart  a  double  duty  which  remains  for  me  to  fulfil.  You 
sentiment  of  tenderness  and  submission.  He  I  will  aid  me  in  it,  friend,  for  it  is  for  this 
obeyed,  but  still  threatening,  and  like  those  |  especially  that  I  shall  have  need  of  you." 


"  What  is  this  dutv  ?  '* 

She  pointed  to  the  bush  which  covered  the 


dogs  who,  while  they  yield  to  tiie  will  of  a 
child,  seem  to  protest  against  their  own  weak- 
ness.    Casting  down  his  head  and  muttering,   fissure  in  the  rock, 
he  took  up  his  stick,  again  raised  the  bush       "  Again  the  prisoner !  *' 
and  threw  the  confused  mass  u])on  the  bare  |     "  A  future   awaits   him  who  shall  deliver 
rock.    In  her  turn,  Chrisna  seized  the  pole,  \  him." 

using  it  to  restore  each  branch  to  its  natural  1     "  Have  you    become  mercenary,   Chrisna 
]K)sition;  then,  leaning  towards  the  Croat,  she   Carlowitz?    We  have  something  else  to  do 


said  in  a  low  tone, — 
"  Beware  of  revealing  the  secret  which  you 

liavcjust  discovered;  your  life,  perhaps  mine, 

depends  upon  it." 
"Who  then  is  the  prisoner  confined  there  ?  " 
"  A  Hungarian  magnate — a  Zapolsky.   The 

entrance  to  his  cavern,  well  guarded  by  our 

soldiers,  is  below,  near  the  great  ravine  where 

the  Slaves  are  at  this  moment." 


besides  assisting  Hungarian  magnates.  What 
interest  so  powerful  draws  you  towards  him  ? 
Is  it  he  whom  you  love  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him  but  once  and  that  at  a 
distance  and  by  night.*' 

"  Is  he  young  ?     Is  he  handsome  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  asked  him; 
and  what  imports  it  to  me  to  know  ?    Listen 
to  me  friend,"  pursued  she,  "  and  close  your 


"  Let  us  not  lose  time  in  useless  words,"  ■  heart  to  every  evil  thought.  I  have  made  a 
returned  Zagrab  with  a  movement  of  impa- 1  vow  to  deliver  this  captive;  it  is  a  pious  action 
tience.  "  My  business  is  with  you,  and  you  which  I  have  imposed  on  myself  in  order  to 
alone.     Yes  or  no,  are  you  the  wife  of  Pierre  redeem  my  faults.    You  know  that  I  am  a 


Zeny  ?  " 

"  Xo  !  "  said  Chrisna  covering  her  face  with 
both  hands. 

"  Then  why  have  you  followed  him  ?  Do 
you  love  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  repliec)  to  that  question." 

"  If  I  am  to  believe  your  words,  you  hate 
him.  Xeverthcless  that  word,  you  scarcely 
pronounced,  and  have  already  contradicted  by 
refusing  to  give  up  to  him  the  gold  chain  be- 
cause he  gave  it  up  to  you.  Did  you  not  say 
so  vourself  ?  " 

m 

Chrisna  shook  her  head,  and  with  a  smiling 
glance,  said, — 

**  Cousin,  are  you  then  still  the  rude  and 
simple'child  of  Licaria  ?  I  should  have  thought 
your  profession  of  soldier  would  have  made 
26 


my  lautts.  i  ou  know  tnat  i  am  a 
poor  foolish  child  on  whom  you  ought  to  have 
pity,  as  I,  in  other  days,  had  pity  on  you. 
This  vow  I  have  renewed  nine  times,  invoking 
to  my  aid  the  good  Lady  of  Agram,  in  whom 
you  have  so  much  confidence." 

"  But  do  you  think  Zeny  will  allow  me  to 
take  root  here  among  these  mountains  ?  Time 
will  fail  us." 

"  Address  will  sup])ly  the  place  of  time,  and 
God  will  be  on  our  side.  Has  he  not  already 
put  me  in  communication  with  the  unfortunate 
man  whose  safety  he  has  confided  to  mo? 
Besides,  this  Marko,  this  pretended  collector 
of  whom  Zeny  spoke,  has  received  no  other 
mission  than  to  go  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  to 
seek  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner ;  should  he 
return  with  the  sum,  then  the  poor  Magyar  is 
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free ;  and  I  released  from  my  vow,  om  ready 
to  accompany  you  ;  it  is  only  in  the  contrary 
case  that  I  shall  call  for  your  assistance;  will 
YOU  promise  it  to  me  ?  " 

As  she  finished,  with  a  movement  full  of 
affectionate  confidence,  she  let  her  hand  fall 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  soldier. 

Beneath  this  light  pressure,  the  vigorous 
child  of  Croatia   seemed  to  stoop,  as  if  his 


of  profound  emotion,  replied,  with  the  figura- 
tive language  natural  to  her  countrymen  : — 

"  Friend,  why  seek  to  disturb  the  ashes  of 
the  past  ?  You  might  find  there  a  half  ex- 
tinct brand,  which  might  destroy  the  piet.^nt 
and  even  the  future.  Nevertheless,  if  you  de- 
mand it,  even  were  you  to  kill  me  after  having 
heard  me,  you  shall  know  nil.  But  we  can- 
not here,  without  danger,  prolong  this  conver- 


TBtrength   was   exhausted;    a  painful   tremor   sation.     Night  will  come,  and  after  the  repast 


seized  his  limbs,  and  he  murmured  with  down- 
cast tone  and  unquiet  look  : — 

**  Woman !  woman !  are  you  then  a  sor- 
ceress and  leagued  with  the  demon,  that  your 
voice  should  trouble  me  to  such  a  degree; 
that  beneath  vour  hand  mv  breast  should  be 
oppressed  and  my  limbs  fail  me.  Have  you, 
like  the  accursed  children,  two  pupils  in  each 
eye,  that  your  glance  should  thus  unman  me? 
No!  you  are  indeed  Chrisna,  my  relative — 
Chrisna,  the  sainted  maiden  of  other  times! 
Then,  under  what  inferior  star  was  I  bom, 
that  when  our  two  wills  meet  yours  should 
remain  direct  and  firm,  and  mine  constantly 
vacillate  ?  Nevertheless  you  are  weak,  and  I 
am  strong.  I  could  crush  you  between  my 
fingers,  like  a  corn-stalk ;  whence  comes  my 
cowardice?  Just  now,  I,  the  son  of  those 
proud  mountaineers  who  suck  in  the  ardor  of 
vengeance  with  their  milk.  I  thought  only  of 
punishing ;  you  speak,  and  my  confideHce  in 
you  returns  without  my  l)eing  able  to  compre- 
hend the  cause ;  beneath  the  breath  of  vour 
voice,  my  energy  relaxes  like  the  string  of  the 
guzla  l)eneath  an  autumnal  mist.  Instead  of 
pursuing  my  projects  of  hatred,  I  must  asso- 
ciate myself  in  your  projects  of  deliverance, 
in  favor  of  whom?  Do  I  know?  What 
mailers  it?  You  will  if,  let  it  be  so;  yes,  I 
will  join  in  the  oath  which  you  have  made  to 
my  good  protectress,  the  Virgin  of  Agram!** 

Chrisna  made  a  movement  of  joy,  imme- 
diately repressed  by  Zagrab,  who  resumed 
with  an  accent  of  authoritv : — 

9 

"  But,  to  this  alliance,  I  attach  one  condi- 
tion ;  for  once,  reply  with  j)erfect  frankness. 
This  Pierre  Zeny.  since  you  do  not  love  him, 
since  he  is  not  vour  husband,  what  is  he  to 
you  ?  Who  brought  you  among  his  people,  if 
it  was  not  himself?  You  will  consent  to  ac- 
company me  you  say !  First  name  him  whom 
you  accompanied  M'\\en  you  left  us ! " 

The  young  woman,  collecting  herself,  re- 
mained for  tome  time  silent,  then  in  a  tone 


which  is  preparing,  we  shall  have  little  to  fear 
from  our  guardians ;  be  attentive  to  the  sig- 
nal!'' 

Zagrab  would  have  persisted ;  but  a  lively 
clamor  was  heard  around  them,  mingled  with 
the  sharp  sound  of  rattles.  The  hour  for  din- 
ner had  com**.  He  immediately  ascended  the 
hillock,  and,  turning  his  back  on  Chrisna,  who 
resumed  her  route  towards  the  Valley  of 
Mosses,  he  ascertained  his  position,  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  his  host  and 
take  his  part  in  the  repast. 


CHAPTER  V. — ^A  DINNER  ON  THE  GRASS. 

Bene.\tii  a  long  avenue  of  lentisks  which 
formed  the  festive  hall,  the  whole  band  dis- 
seminated in  groups,  was  already  assembled. 
The  ground  served  at  once  as  table  and  seats ; 
the  poignards  were  transformed  into  forks  as 
well  as  knives ;  cakes  of  bread  baked  in  the 
ashes,  cans,  tankards,  filled  with  spring  water - 
softened  or  warmed  from  a  tierce  of  pear 
brandy,  circulated  around ;  they  ate  &  la 
gamellCt  and  drank  a  la  reyalade. 

The  table  of  Zcny  around  which  the  other 
leaders  were  also  assembled,  wos  distinguished 
only  by  a  peculiar  luxury.  Laden  with  red 
fruits,  the  horizontal  branches  of  an  enormous 
shrub,  with  serrated  foliage,  extended  them- 
selves above  the  heads  of  the  guests,  and, 
while  protecting  them  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  seemed  to  put  in  advance,  a  ])art  of  the 
dessert  within  reach  of  their  hands.  Divers 
platforms  of  wood,  arranged  in  a  circle,  sup- 
ported quarters  of  mutton,  of  venison,  and  of 
the  wild  boar,  which  collected  and  jnled  to- 
gether, j)resented  as  it  were  an  immense 
pyramid  of  meat,  the  sight  of  which  whetted 
the  aj)petites  of  the  Slaves. 

Two  longing  eyes  especially  grew  radiant 
before  this  marvellous  monument,  essaying 
to  estimate  its  height  and  dimensions,  and  to 
count  the  appetizing  courses.     They  were 
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those  of  a  Transylvanian  Dalmatian,  the  giant  solid  fragments  of  roast  meat  taken  from  the 
Dumbrosk,  the  husband  of  Dame  Margatt.       ,  pyramid,   and  which   the  president  of  each 

Around  this  principal  ornament,  in  ten  '  group  afterwards  divided  into  portions, 
similar  recipients,  appear  in  two  rows,  a  ,  Exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
multitude  of  other  dishes ;  hares,  marroottes,  ^  Zagrab  was  preparing  to  do  honor  to  the 
manassires,  (young  wild  boars),  bustards,  in  ;  repast  of  his  host  like  a  liunter  and  a  soldier, 
fine  erery  species  of  hairy  and  featheied  game,  .  when  the  latter  suddenly  apostrophized  him : 
which  during  a  long  period  of  repose  and  :  "  Jean,  son  of  Jean,  spare  thy  appetite,  for 
tranquillity,  had  had  time  to  increase  in  this  ;  here  is  a  piece  of  game  which  we  must  taste 
uninhabited  part  of  Montenegro.    As  a  third  |  together." 


service,     afterwards    came     vegetables    and 
ragouts,  contained  in  calabashes ;  salmis  of 


And  bending  forward,  he   reached  a  dish 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel. 


francoiins ;  wood-pigeons  a  la  polenta ;  the  among  which  lay  a  roasted  bird,  which  still 
tongue   and  kidneys   of   the   tchimber ;  the   preserved  entire  the  feathers  of  its  head  and 


livers  and  gizzards  of  poultry  with  caper- 
sauce  ;  artichokes  fried  with  slices  of  the  wild 
boar ;  asparagus  of  the  last  season,  mingled 
with  fennel,   nothing  was  wanting    to   this 


wings,  and  whose  tail,  spread  out  like  a  wheel, 
betokened  a  choice  dish. 

The  other  chiefs  immediately  exchanged 
among  themselves  a  glance  of  intelligence. 


plentiful  repast,  which  sufficed  to  show,  that  and,   with   the   exception   of  Dumbrosk,  all 
if  the  Slaves  had  but  partially  participated  in   ceased  to  occupy  themselves  with  the   feast, 


our  civilization,  they  had  at  least  not  remained 
entirely  strangers  to  the  grand  art  of  gas- 
tronomy. 

The  bienniel  onagra,  that  valuable  plant, 
indigenous  to  Montenegro,  and  which,  up  to 
this  time,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  Germany 
alone  has  been  able  to  cultivate,  also  figured 
there  in  the  double  use  of  its  leaves  and  suc- 
culent roots. 

Finally  and  by  way  of  dessert,  watermelons, 
egg-plants,  honey-combs,  procured  not  with- 
out difficulty  from  those  rocky  grottos  which 
the  bees  of  the  country  transform  into  im- 
mense hives,  every  fruit  of  the  climate  and 
of  the  season,  completed  the  repast,  in  which 
caviare,  composed  of  the  eggs  of  the  large 
sturgeon  of  the  Danube,  garlic,  onions,  pepper, 
and  pimento  were  lavished  as  a  seasoning  in- 
dispensable to  such  guests. 

Pierre  Zeny  had   seated  at  his  right  hand 

the  Croatian  soldier,  the  hero  of  the  f(5te,  but 

at  a  distance;  by  a  relic  of  etiquette,  no  one 

had  a  right  to  elbow  at  table  the  ex-King  of 

•   the  Danube. 

Already  throughout  the  whole  line,  the  bene- 
dicitc  had  been  variously  murmured,  here  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek,  there  according  to 
the  Latin  ritual ;  some  foreheads  even,  avoid- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross,  were  inclined  to- 
wards the  East ;  for,  among  our  heroes,  if 
God  did  not  number  very  fervent  adorers,  he 
had  at  least  all  sorts  of  them. 

Men  exercising  temporarily  the  office  of 
waiters,  went  from  table  to  table,  distributing 
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in  order  to  concentrate  their  at  tention  on  the 
scene  which  was  about  to  follow. 

"  Do  you  recognize  this  heath-cock,  Jean  ?  ^ 
said  Zeny  after  havmg  completely  stripped  the 
bird  of  the  foliage  which  enveloped  it. 

"  If  it  is  the  one  I  killed,  it  is  welcome,"  re- 
plied the  Croat. 

''  It  is  at  least  that  which  one  of  us  killed, 
Jean,"  returned  Zeny,  still  with  the  same 
mocking  smile  ;  **  without  wishing  to  revive 
between  us  the  quarrel  of  the  morning,  we 
desire  to  know  exactly,  comrade,  which  of  us 
was  in  the  right  to  insist  he  had  brought  it 
down.    What  kind  of  shot  did  you  use  ?  " 

Zagrab  searched  hi  his  pouch ;  he  drew 
from  it  a  ram's  horn  closed  at  its  base  by  a 
copper  cover,  and,  throwing  it  before  him, 
said, — 

*'  A  medium  sized  shot,  suitable  for  ofty 
game." 

"  No  other  ?  " 

**  No  other.    Here  is  the  proof." 

Paoli  Mackenilz,  the  Nestor  of  the  band,  a 
grave  and  serious-minded  ])ersonage,  who  was 
usually  chosen  as  final  arbiter  in  all  contests, 
loured  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  horn  into 
one  hand,  which  he  immediately  closed,  and 
presenting  the  other,  open  in  the  form  of  a 
shell,  to  Zeny,  said, — 

**  The  proof  is  for  you  as  well  as  for  him,  is 
it  not  ?  " 

Zeny  drew  from  one  of  his  pockets  a  little 
leathern  bag,  and  poured  out  half  a  charge  of 
shot  into  the  hand  extended  by  the  old  Slave. 
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**  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  between  us, 
once  for  all,  Jean,  that  this  trial  is  made  with- 
out any  grudge,  on  account  of  the  past." 

"  Then  why  make  it?"  said  the  Croat. 

'<  Simple  curiosity,  comrade!  I  wish  to 
know  which  of  us  twQ  is  the  most  skilful." 

"  By  the  Virgin,  I  alone  fired ! " 

"  By  St.  Lucifer,  I  can  say  as  much ! " 

As  he  spoke,  Z^ny  thrust  the  point  of  his 
dagger  between  the  neck  and  wing,  where 
the  wound  a])peared ;  a  few  little  grains  of 
buckshot  dropped  out  and  rattled  upon  the 
wooden  plate.  Paoli  opened  the  hand  which 
contained  the  specimen  of  Z^ny. 

Th«  young  Holdier  turned  pale ;  his  brow 
become  suddenly  wrinkled. 

New  glances  were  interchanged  between 
the  chiefs. 

"  He  is  a  traitor !  a  spy ! "  murmured  some, 
in  a  law  tone.  "  It  is  in  lead  and  not  in 
gold,  that  our  master  should  pay  his  debt  to 
him ! " 

Alone  among  all,  Dumbrosk  took  no  part  in 
the  debate.     He  was  devouring. 

"  Let  the  subject  be  dropped,"  said  Zeny, 
affecting  an  air  of  generosity. 

And,  pushing  away  the  heath-cock  with  his 
hand,  he  threw  some  laurel  leaves  over  it,  as 
if  to  hide  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  But, 
Zagrab.  drawing  the  bird  towards  himself, 
exclaimed, — 

No !  this  is  not  the  grouse  I  killed." 
It  is  at  least  the  one  upon  which  we  both 
laid  our  hands  at  once,  this  morning." 

"  Who  will  prove  it  to  me.^"  returned  the 
Croat. 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  good  faith?" 

*'  You  doubted  mine ! " 

"  Have  I  said  so?" 

"  Wiiat  imports  a  honeyed  word,  if  there  is 
bitterness  in  the  heart  ?  " 

Ti)c  quarrel  was  threatening  to  break  out 
again,  and  already  on  both  sides,  whatever 
efforts  were  made  to  restrain  themselves,  the 
words  of  f/cndarme  and  brigand  were  rising  to 
their  lips,  when  suddenly  lifting  his  brow  with 
an  air  of  triumph  and  defiance,  Zagrab  said 
pointing  to  the  heath-cock, — 

"  I  have  not  then  lied." 

He  had  just  discovered  another  wound  con- 
cealed by  the  thigh  of  the  bird,  and  the 
wound  searched,  this  time  it  was  medium- 
sized  shot,  d  toute  chasse,  which  dropped  from 
it. 

Impartial,  impassible,  as  the  law,  old  Paoli 
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quietly  opened  his  other  hand.    The  shot  were 
identically  similar. 

Zeny  could  with  difficulty  explain  the  exact 
simultaneousness  of  this  double  explosion, 
attaining  the  same  object  and  losing  itself  in 
the  same  echo ;  but  at  last,  rising  and  address- 
ing the  Croat,  assuming  the  theatrical  position 
habitual  with  him,  he  said,  with  an  affectionate 
and  familiar  gesture, — 

"  My  g\jest,  you  had  indeed  well  divined ;  a 
leaTen  of  suspicion  was  still  fermenting  in  me, 
and,  to  rid  myself  of  it,  I  needed  this  last  trial, 
from  which  your  frankness  and  your  friendship 
should  both  come  out  clear  and  strong. 
Now,  I  firmly  believe  your  word,  yes,  you- 
came  among  these  mountains  of  Montenegro 
only  to  pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  chase; 
yes,  it  was  indeed  you,  you  alone,  who  in  the 
defiles  of  Sluin,  spared  my  life,  as  to-day  it 
was  you  who  saved  that  of  Chrisna." 

And,  casting  an  imperious  glance  around 
him,  Zeny  continued  : — 

''  If  others,  too  hastily  alarmed,  at  first  con- 
ceived injurious  suspicions  concerning  you,  I 
hope  that  at  this  moment,  they  are  satisfied, 
as  well  as  myself." 

Some  of  the  guests  replied  to  this  address 
by  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"  It  was,  I  have  been  told,"  resumed  Z6ny 
in  a  tone. of  solemnity,  "  a  custom  among  our 
ancestors,  before  taking  part  in  any  bold 
enterprise  or  contracting  a  new  friendship,  to 
pledge  themselves  by  an  oath  made  over  the 
body  of  a  i)heasant  or  a  heron.  Well !  I  will 
take  mv  oath  over  this  noble  bird  which  we 
killed  together.  May  the  day  soon  come 
when,  with  one  accord  we  may  strike  a  com- 
mon enemy !  According  to  our  customs  when 
two  brave  soldiers  bound  their  hearts  together, 
as  with  a  solid  thong,  they  become  half- 
brothers  (pohratimi).  Then,  after  having  left 
their  guns  crossed  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
they  entered  there,  and  knelt  before  the  priest 
that  he  might  bless  them.  We  have  neither 
church,  pope,  nor  i)riesl ;  what  matters  it  ?  " 
And  extending  his  hand,  he  continued, ''  Will 
you  become  my  pobraiim^  Jean  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,"  said  the  Croat,  without  re- 
sponding otherwise  to  the  gesture  of  the 
Sclavonian ;  "  does  not  the  Illynan  law  or- 
dain that  the  pohratimi  shall  not  part  with 
each  other?  and  we  are  soon  to  separate.  It 
decrees  that  they  pray  together  before  the 
same  altar,  and  our  communion  is  different: 
you  are  a  Greek,  I,  a  Roman  Catholic;  it 
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ordains  also  that  they  fight  for  the  same 
cause,  heside  each  otlier ;  and  I  am  a  soldier 
of  Austria,  Z^ny,  of  the  Austria  against  >vhich 
you  and  yours  have  taken  up  arms." 

"  You  are  riglit,  comrade,  and  your  refusal 
does  but  add  to  the  good  opinion  I  had 
formed  of  you." 

A  noise  more  like  that  produced  by  the 
howling  of  the  wind  through  a  cavity  or  the 
rear  of  a  wild  beast,  than  the  souncl  of  an  in- 
strument invented  by  men,  was  heard  with- 
out. 

The  soldiers  seated  at  the  different  tables 
listened  with  tokens  of  lively  anxiety. 
'     At  a  second  sound  similar  to  the  first,  but 
more   distinct,  all    the   guests  rose   uttering 
cries  of  joy. 

"  AVhat  time  is  it  ?  "  asked  Zen  v. 


They  saw  then,  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill  of  chalk,  naked  and  barren,  outlined  be- 
neath the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun,  the  profile 
of  a  man  holding  in  his  hand  a  buffalo  horn 
which  served  him  as  a  trumpet. 

The  man  with  the  trumpet  suddenly  de- 
scended from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  slid- 
ing down  on  his  iron  lieels.  Like  a  train  of 
powder,  a  chalky  dust  rapidly  furrowed  the 
slope  of  the  mountain ;  and,  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  there  emerged  from  the  cloud  an 
individual,  white  from  head  to  foot,  who  might 
have  been  taken  for  the  statue  of  the  cona- 
mander  in  the  Festin  de  rierre^  and  who 
came  with  uplifted  hand  and  military  salute, 
to  pjace  himself  at  the  table  of  the  chief. 

"  Vive  Marko,"  exclaimed  in  chorus  the 
guests,  already  all  assembled  around  the  new 


"Half  past   three,"  replied   the  Cattaran   arrival,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dalmatian 
soldier,  after  having  drawn  from  his  pocket  a   Dumbro«k,  who  remained  opposite  thcrpyra- 


large  silver  watch,  which,  amid  the  general 
preoccupation,  did  not  fail  to  enkindle  around 
him  certain  covetous  glances. 

"  You  will  doubtless  soon  be  free  to  leave 
us,  Jean,"  said  the  Sclavonian.  "  If  through 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Montenegrine,  you 
did  not  receive  the  chain,  you  will  have,  I  hope, 
twice  its  weight  in  coined  gold,  to  take  with 
you  to  Verba  this  very  day." 

At  these  words  which  seemed  to  fix  the 
moment  for  his  approaching  departure  Zagrab 
was  troubled. 

13y  what  means  should 'he  prolong  his  stay 
among  the  Sla^vcs  ?  How  should  he  ever  be 
able  to  perfo:./the  mission  accepted  by  him- 
self with  regard  to  the  prisoner?  This 
Pierre  Zcnv,  since  he  was  not  the  husband  of 
Chrisna,  since  she  hated  him,  what  was  he 
then  to  her?  For  an  instant  he  had  been 
moved  by  his  protestations  of  friendship  and 
of  devotion  !  for  tin  instant  he  had  laid  his 


mid,  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the  entire 
demolition. 

When  Marko  had  shaken  himself  and  taken 
time  to  breathe,  Pierre  Zeny  said  to  him, — 

**  Well,  my  faithful  follower,  let  us  see,  give 
an  account  of  your  mission.  You  reached 
the  Gulf  of  Narenta,  did  you  not  ?  you  have 
seen  the  Count  Zapolsky  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him,  my  general,  I  have 
spoken  to  him,"  replied  Marko  again,  Bome- 
what  out  of  breath.  "  He  was  at  one  of  his 
farms,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  when  the 
master  of  the  irdbacolo  landed  us  there, 
Assan  the  Morlaque  and  myself.  I  went 
directly  to  the  Count ;  I  found  him  surrounded 
by  Hungarian  peasants,  whom  he  has  trans- 
])orted  thither,  as  he  siiys,  in  order  to  people 
Dalmatia  with  a  few  honest  men.  They  were 
all  at  work  like  slaves,  and  he  himself,  the 
noble  Zapolsky,  with  whip  in  hand,  was  using 
it  to  drive  the  teams  of  his  ploughs,  and  his 


own  hand  into  that  hand  extended  towards   honest  peasants  a  little  also." 


him ;  nevertheless,  his  instinct  has  told  him, 
this  is  the  unknown  enemy  whom  for  a  year 
past  he  has  pursued  in  his  dreams  of  ven- 
geance. Chrisna  alone  can  dispel  his  doubts, 
]>ut  an  end  to  his  perplexities,  and  Chrisna, 
when  shall  he  see  her? 

While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  the  same 
sound,  a  third  lime  repeated,  and  still  nearer, 
seemed  to  awake  all  the  echoes  of  the  Vallev 

w 

of  Ferns  at  once. 


"  Well !     AVhat  then  ?  " 

"*  My  lord,  I  bring  you  bad  news,*  I  said  ; 
*  your  beloved  and  honored  ne])hew,  George 
Arnstein,  has  been  taken  by  the  independent 
Slaves,  who  may  do  him  an  injury.*  This  was 
the  way  I  commenced." 

"  Very  well !    And  what  did  he  reply  ?  " 

^*  He  replied  that  those  whom  I  called  the 
Slaves  were  bandits,  and  his  nephew  a  rake, 
s|)endthrift,  who  had  already  devoured  the 


At   this   third  summons,  Zeny  putting  his  i  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  du 
fingers  to  his  ]i])s,  uttered  a  shrill  whistle  like   ceased  father,  that  he  was  of  age,  and  that 
the  cry  of  an  eagle.  his  affairs  did  not  concern  himi  and  hopp  I 
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Bndburr!  and  clac!  and  wait! — He  began 
to  whip  up  his  oxen,  without  seeming  to  care 
about  hearing  the  rest." 

"  You  were  not  the  man  to  be  discouraged 
at  so  little,  Marko ! " 

"No,  indeed,  my  general,  you  will  com- 
prehend that  I  had  not  made  this  voyage 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  to  the  Gulf  of  Na- 
renta,  in  an  open  irabacolo,  at  the  risk  of 
being  broiled  by  the  sun,  pierced  by  the  wind, 
drowned  by  the  sea  or  hung  by  the  Austrians, 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  saluting  the  old  churl 
and  giving  him  news  of  his  family." 

"  Well !     What  then  ?  " 

•*  Then,"  pursued  Marko,  "  with  your  mis- 
sive in  my  hand,  my  general,  I  followed  my 
old  fox  between  two  furrows.  *Is  it  you 
again,  bird  of  ill  omen  ?  *  said  he,  looking  at 
me  aslant.  Nevertheless  he  took  the  letter, 
and  its  reading  seemed  to  give  him  matter  for 
reflection ;  for,  ns  he  glanced  over  it,  he 
rubbed  hiu  chin  or  combed  his  beard  with  his 
fingers.  After  which,  turning  towards  me, 
and  examining  me  more  in  detail,  he  said, — 

"  *  Who  are  you  ? ' 

"  *  The  captain  of  the  boat  and  messenger 
to  liagusa ! ' 

"  *  Your  name  ?  * 

"  *  Dimitri  Petmuno.' 

"  *  Well,  Petmuno,  my  friend,  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledging your  good  offices,  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  send  you  to  the  gulf  to  take  a  two 
hours  bath,  with  vour  head  at  the  bottom,  vour 
feet  at  the  surface.  This  letter  is  but  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods  and  forgeries ;  Pierre  Zeny  is 
dead,  my  nejihew  George  is  at  Vienna,  and 
you  are  but  a  beggar  and  a  rascal!*" 

**  You  killed  him,  did  vou  not  ?  "  said  one 
of  the  younger  chiefs,  bending  his  head  to 
that  of  Marko. 

"No,  I  did  not  kill  him,  but  I  assured  him, 
loudly  and  firmly  that  he  alone  was  mistaken  ; 
that  this  signature  was  indeed  that  of  Zeny, 
of  the  chief  of  the  Slaves,  more  j)owerful  than 
ever,  and  of  whom  his  nephew  George  was 
the  i>risoner.  To  convince  him,  I  invoked 
God,  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  ha))py  inhabitants 
of  the  holy  Paradise,  and  concluded  by  de- 
claring that  I  should  give  him  only  till  even- 
ing to  prepare  his  reply,  in  specie  or  in  in- 
gots." 

"  Well  said,  my  faithful  follower !  And 
then  ?  " 

"  Then  he  turned  In's  back  upon  me,  and 
hopp !  and  clac !  and  wait !  recommeuced  his 
driving. 


"  But  when  night  came  ?  "  asked  the  Scla- 
vonian,  whose  impatience  was  beginning  to 
turn  to  rage. 

"  When  night  came,"  replied  Marko  with 
assurance,  "  Assan  and  I  had  at  our  heels*all 
the  Hungarians  and  all  the  dogs  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  was  impossible  to  rejoin  our  trabacolo  ; 
we  were  forced,  in  order  to  flee  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  mount  bare-backed  the  two  first 
nags  which  fell  into  our  hands,  and  gain 
Herzegovina  at  full  speed.  Such  was,  my 
general,  the  reception  which  the  Count  Ladis- 
las  Zapolsky  gave  your  ambassadors." 

**  The  dog !  may  a  thousand  devils  of  hell 
broil  him  over  a  slow  fire  !  "  exclaimed  Z6ny, 
at  last  completely  laying  aside  his  guarded 
language  and  his  official  dignity. 

Around  him,  the  chiefs  wore  downcast  looks. 
A  single  countenance  contracted  for  an  in- 
stant with  joy;  it  was  that  of  Zagrab.  This 
new  incident  might  delay  his  departure. 

"  But,"  resumed  Z6ny  immediately,  apos- 
trophizing Marko,  "  messenger  of  misfortune, 
why  then  did  you  seem  at  first  to  promise  us 
mountains  and  marvels  ?  " 

"  It  was  because  a  happy  thought  is  some- 
times worth  a  large  sum ;  it  is  all  I  have  brought 
you  this  time." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"The  affair  was  an  unfortunate  one;  we 
had  estimated  the  priijoner  below  his  value. 
Fifteen  thousand  Venetian  ducats,  fifteen 
thousand  grammes  for  his  ransom,  when  this 
George  Arnstein  is  the  heir  of  Count  Zupol- 
sky !  when  the  Count,  notwithstanding  his 
gypsy  appearance,  possesses  as  much  gold  as 
the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  the  waters  of  the 
Aranyos  combined  could  furnish  in  ten  years! 
This  gold,  he  keeps  for  himself,  the  old  miser! 
he  broods  over  it,  he  drinks  it,  he  feasts  his 
eyes  upon  it,  he  accumulates  it  in  ])i]es,  in 
heaps,  in  mountains,  in  a  chateau  surrounded 
with  moats  and  walls,  which  he  calls  his  villa ! 
When  he  was  asked  to  ransom  the  life  of  his 
nephew,  he  refused  to  deliver  up  to  us  the 
thousandth  part;  well,  my  general,  I  have 
thought  that,  in  order  to  punish  him,  we 
ought  to  seize  the  whole ;  and  the  plan  is 
practicable." 

The  circle  of  auditors  around  Marko  drew 
closer  bv  an  electric  movement. 

"  The  more  ])racticable,"  resumed  the  ora- 
tor, "  that  we  have  left  friends  on  the  route 
who  are  irritated  at  our  prolonged  stay  in 
Montenegro.    For  his  part,  Assan  the  Mor- 
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lacpie  so  firmly  Relieves  in  its  rucccss,  tiiat  he  Zeny,  resuming  his  place  and  finding  that  of 


wished  to  remain  on  the  Dalmatian  frontier, 
in  an  inliaiiiled  place  called  the  lluins,  where 
he  awaits  uK.winle  inspecting  the  country  and 
the  iHjii^hhorhood." 

**  Where  is  this  villa  which  contains  his 
treasure  situated?"  asked  Zeny. 

**  Near  Narenta,  hetween  the  gulf  ond  the 
river,  n»y  general." 


Zagrah  vacant. 

*'  The  soldiers  of  the  emperor  are  not  in 
the  hahit  of  feasting  so  long,"  was  the  reply. 
**]Ie  must  have  gone  to  whistle  to  the  mar- 
mottes  for  amusement." 

"  I  will  ])rofit  l)y  his  absence,  Pierre,  to 
address  to  you  one  question,"  said  Paoli. 


dition  to  Narenta  ?" 
"Whv?" 


"  Speak,  my  old  comrade ;  you  well  know 

"  And  what  distance  separates  us  from  it?  "  \  that  my  ear  is  always  open  to  your  words." 

"  J  Jy  way  of  Herzegovina  and  Hosnia,  which  !      "Well,   what   line   of   conduct   have   you 

was  the  road  I  took  on  my  return,  it  is  three   traced  out  with  regard  to  this  Cattaran  sol- 

fuil  days' journey."  dier?     Do  you  intend  to  allow  him  to  dejiart 

"  J»nl  it  is  an  expedition  of  robbers,  which    to-night?" 
Marko   j)roposes  to   us !''  suddenly  objected';,   *•  Undoubtedly." 

Paoli.     "Has  the  army  of  Slaves  arrived  at!      "Then,  Pierre,  what  becomes  of  the  exp^ 
fiuch  a  point  that  it  dares  to  contend  no  longer 
except  against  villas  ?  " 

''Holal"   said   Marko;  **  hola !    my  brave       "Does  not  this  man  po««ses8  our  secret? 
PolonuisI"  that  was  the    surname  given  to   Has  not  the   plan  of  Marko  been  proposed 
l*aoii,  who,  as  voliinieer  and  under  the  orders'  and  adopted  in  his  presence?     How  will  5'ou 
of  Kosciusko,  had   taken  j)art  in  the  hue  re-,  assure  yourself  of  his  discretion  ?  " 
hellion  in  Poland.     "The  villa  of   Zapolsky       "There  is  one  method,"  said  Dumbrosk,' 
is  not  huilt  like  any  other.     Have  I  neglected  ,  with  his  mouth  full;  "  the  only  sure  one;  I 
to  inform  you?  it  is  really  a  strong  castle, ;  will  undertake  it." 
surrounded  with  fo'-ses  and  thick  walls,  and       Zeny  cast  upon  him  a  furious  glance, 
guarded    by   fi)rty   Heydukes  armed   to   the       "Let  no  one  here  forget  tlmt  this  man  is 
ttjeih,  who  could  easily  i)reak  your  old  bones  I  "   my  friend,  and  that  he  has  saved  the  life  of 

"  My  worlliv  comrade,"  added  Pierre  Zenv,   Chrisna." 
"  the  gold  wiiich  is  soMgiit  through  a  thousand  I      "So,   we   renounce   the    projected    enter- 
perils  and  at  the   price  of  blood  is  not  stolen,   prise?  " 


it  is  earned,     besides,  in   the  struggle  we  are 
maintaining  against  our  o])pressors,  does  not 


"  If  needs  be,  we  renounce  it !  " 

All  the  chiefs  looked  at  each  other  with  a 


booty  at  ]>resent  constitute  our  only  munitions,   stupiiied  air,  and  while,  from  the  other  tables, 

joyous  and  noisy  clamors  were  heard,  at  that 


our  grand  general  of  the  iinances  ?  " 

And,  turning  towards  his  men, — 

"  Companions,  to  those  who  lielieve  us  dead,  have  flown  at  the  same  time  with  appetite, 

we  will  soon  teach  the  fact  of  our  existence  I  After  a  prolonged  silence, — 


of   Zeny,  good  liumor  seemed  suddenly  to 


Let  them  hear  us  utter  the  cry  of  rereillc\  not 
from  the  hei;;hts  of  these   mountains  where 


"  Kisilova!  Kisilova!  when  shall  I  sec  thee 
again  ?" — suddenly  exclaimed    one    of   the 


they  cannot  reacii  us,  but  below,  in  the  very  ;  guests,  as  ui  a  song  addressed  to  an  absent 
nn'dst  of  their  jiossessions.     We  will  conceal   country. 

nothing !  There  is  a  ])erilous  route  to  follow,  Tliis  was  a  countryman  of  Z«''ny.  a  young 
a  river  and  moats  to  cross,  walls  to  scale,  a ;  Sclavonian,  with  lofly  mien,  red  and  bristling 
fortress  to  carry  by  assault,  gold  to  take  I — .  beard,  a  resonant  voice,  softened  i)y  tiie  grace- 
Chililren.  wlio  among  you  wishes  to  share  in  ■  ful  dialect  of  his  country,  and  whose  blue 
the  danger  and  in  the  booty  ?'*  eyes,  full  of  delicacy  and  vivacity,  tempered 

•'AH  !  "shouted  the  Slaves,  uttering  frenzied  ,  whatev«'r  was,  at  first  glance,  barbarous  in  his 
hurrahs.  I  physiognomy. 

"  I  know  not  why,**  added  he  with  on  air 
of  vague  reverie,  and  half  reclining  on  an  ele- 
( IIAITKU  VI. — i.AZOJrssirii,Tni:iir.NCllBACK.   vation  of  the  ground,"!  know  not  why  the 


AViii.N  ijie  tumult  was  appeased, — 
"  What  has  become  of  our  guest?  "  asked 
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air  we  breathe  in  these  vallexs  should  awaken 
in  my  heart  the  memories  of  our  Sclavonia! 
Master,  I  would  like  to  speak  w  ith  you ! " 
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*^  The  moment  is  well  chosen ! "  muttered 
some  with  a  gesture  of  disdain. 

<*  Speak,  Ogulin,"  Zeny  hastened  to  reply, 
willing  that  the  young  chief  should  thus  in- 
terrupt this  stormy  silence. 

"  When  I  inhabited  by  turns  Kisilova  and 
the  verdant  islands  of  the  Save,  do  you  know 
what  a  life  I  led,  master  ?  I  practised  every 
trade,  and  found  it  for  my  interest.  I  hunted 
the  beaver  and  the  otter  in  the  rivers,  the 
bear  and  lynx  in  the  forests.  Hunting  or  fish- 
ing, I  provided  my  table  abundantly  with  deli- 
cate fish  and  excellent  game.  I  had  the 
superintendence  of  a  vast  plantation  of  plum- 
trees,  whose  fruits,  fermented,  gave  me  a 
delicious  arrack ;  I  cultivated  also  the  precious 
tobacco  of  Possego,  with  which  even  our 
neighbor  Turkey  has  nothing  to  compete, 
except  that  of  Lataki6,  and  what  I  gathered, 
I  consumed  for  myself  alone,  and  in  every 
form.  Master,  was  not  that  a  fortunate 
life  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  to  us  ?  "  said  one  of  ^he  audi- 
tors impatiently. 

OguIIn  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  and 
resumed, — 

''  More  still,  I  had  a  friend,  a  joyous  com- 
panion of  my  hunts,  my  labors,  my  pleasures; 
better  yet,  I  had  a  mistress,  beautiful,  active, 
looking  like  all  the  daughters  of  Gradiska. 
How  I  loved  her,  and  how  my  heart  bounded 
in  my  breast,  if  I  only  heard  at  a  distance  on 
the  ground,  the  little  copper  heels  and  silver 
bells  of  her  red  boots !  Well,  one  day  the 
name  of  Pierre  Zeny  reached  me ;  his  cam]) 
was  then  pitched  not  far  from  the  rapids  of 
the  Danube;  three  hundred  cavaliers  well 
equipped,  marched  under  his  orders,  and  his 
numerous  soldiers  were  scattered  like  clouds 
of  grasshoppers  from  the  deserts  of  Bavmegh 
to  the  valleys  of  Harzag.  Oh  !  it  was  then 
the  King  of  the  Danube  had  eyes  all  around 
his  head  to  watch  over  his  men,  arms  of 
iron  to  protect  them,  feet  of  the  stag  and 
gazelle  to  go  wherever  there  was  danger ;  it 
was  then  that  the  Emperor  could  not  sleep 
when  the  name  of  Pierre  Zeny  had  been  mur- 
mured in  his  ear,  and  that  he  began  to  fear 
the  Slaves,  as  formerly  he  had  feared  the 
French  I  At  the  sound  of  war,  of  independ- 
ence and  of  triumph,  I  comprehended  that  I 
was  of  that  Slavonic  race  to  which  the  world 
was  one  day  to  belong !  I  threw  a  glance  of 
despair  on  my  plantations,  and  I  bade  adieu  to 
my  pleasant  country  of  Kisilovai  to  my  dear 
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forests,  to  my  beloved  islands  of  the  Save. 
Stana  wept,  sobbed,  writhed  with  grief  and 
anger ;  but  I  had  broken  with  my  heart,  and 
laughed  as  I  looked  at  her.  My  friend,  to 
whom  I  had  confided  my  project  of  departure, 
would  have  opposed  it ;  he  threatened  to  re- 
veal it  to  the  Austrian  governor.  I  seized  my 
sabre,  and  his  blood  flowed.  Yes,  Pierre 
Zeny,  for  you  I  refused  my  mistress  and  had 
nearly  killed  my  friend !  —  Now,"  added 
Ogulin,  casting  his  head  down  with  discour- 
agement, "  I  regret  them  both  !  '* 

"  And  why  do  you  regret  them  ?  "  said  Zeny, 
whose  face,  hi  spite  of  himself  betrayed 
emotion. 

Ogulin  did  not  reply,  but  another  chief 
speaking  in  his  stead  said, — 

"  Because  wliat  he  did  for  you,  Pierre,  you 
refuse  to  do  for  us !  " 

'•  You  will  it,  you  all  will  it  I—Well,  I  de- 
liver  this  Croat  to  you ! "  hastily  replied 
Ziiny,  "  I  will  not  balance  the  safety  of  my 
soldiers  against  one  man, — were  this  man  my 
brother!  At  all  events,  what  should  I  care  if 
one  soldier  is  wanting  at  roll-call  in  a  Cattaran 
regiment !  Am  I  then  so  anxious  to  have  the 
ranks  of  the  em])cror's  soldiers  full  ?  I  de- 
liver him  up  to  you,  I  tell  you, — now,  what 
do  you  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Master,"  said  a  Kousniak,  who,  from  a 
hideous  leprosy  which  disfigured  his  face,  had 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Wild  Boar,  "  your 
friend  has  nothing  to  fear  while  he  remains 
among  us,  we  are  very  hospitable  !  " 

"  Well, — and  afterwards?" 

"  Afterwards — when  the  hour  comes  in 
which  he  is  to  return  to  Verba  safe  and  sound, 
Dumbrosk  and  mvself  will  undertake  to 
serve  as  guides  to  this  brave  soldier.  He 
will  travel  but  the  more  safely." 

And  a  cannibal  laugh  relaxed  his  frightful 
and  purple  face. 

"  God  help  him  ! "  said  the  Sclavonian. 
**  But  arc  you  very  sure  that  he  paid  attention 
to  the  recital  of  Marko, — that  he  understood 
our  project  ?  " 

He  was  still  speaking  when  Zngrab,  who 
had  just  been  making  a  vain  attempt  tore- 
join  Chrisna,  re-entered  beneath  the  enclosure 
of  the  lenti.sks ;  beside  him  was  a  new  per- 
sonage, wliose  presence  awoke  noisy  clamors 
from  all  the  Slaves. 

This  was  a  Montenegrin,  with  wan  com- 
plexion, prominent  shoulders,  and  head  half 
shaved  in  front;  dressed  in  the  white  Greek 
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.s'.  *  .:Ai*h  Ji-awru ;  on  his  head  he  :  rude ;  but  you  see,  Jean,  my  good  will  in  your 
.-  •yn!  cm  thrown  back,  and  en-  behalf  has  encountered  an  obstacle.  You 
!-*  v:in  of  a  turban  by  a  ragged  Iieard,  did  you  not,  the  recital  of  my  faithful 
%.?  -.^sJ  ivtton.    To  complete  the  '  Marko.** 
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» |vrsona}*e,  his  feet  were  thrust 
.^  t^f  ijoatskin  ;  from  his  knitsasii, 


Zeny  and  his  men  listened  with  anxiety 
for  the  reply  of  the  Croat. 
A^,:  rVax  I'd  like  the  rest  of  his  cos-       "You   heard   it? — you   comprehended  its 
,  'i:  A  i»»ntr  pipe,  a  kand-jar  with  horn   purport,  did  you  not?"  repeated  the  ques- 
*.      ..     •*»tJ    rtsi     ink-horn    decorated    with   tinner. 
■    .-.vTMnif^nJ^^'f  f""ty^"PP*^^'    "i« humped  I     "  Yes,"  replied  Zagrab,  without  suspecting 
•        ft    wiih  the  aid  of  his  bent  left.^arm, '.  that  this  simple  monosvllable  was  to  be  turned, 
'V!:i'd  a  l^1^ket  of  woven  rushes,  which,   like  the  blade  of  a  poignard,  against  him. 
.j.^^,,„»  nuich  more  than  the  other  utensils  ;      "It  is  well!  "  returned  the  Sclavonian,  ad- 

V  J:;»  !'**""^p''*'*""°''"»  "^^*^^*^^''^^  ^"^^^  S^^"^*^**'  ^'^^^^'^^^o    *^   ^^*®   others  a  glance  of* — "' 
\:  onoo  the  messengerofChrisna, purveyor  ■  gence.     "Then  you   know   that,  if  I 


intelli- 
am   at 


»\f  /onx.  public  scribe,  this  actor,  i)laying  all 
i\ir:s  t'vcn  that  of  laughing-stock  for  the 
iMUiIits.  was  Lazo  Jiissich. 


this  moment  unable  to  discharge  my  debt  to 

you,  it  will  not  be  so  always.    I  will  give  you 

;  a  draf^  for  two  thousand  sequins,  payable  at 


•'Here  he  comes!  here  he  comes!"  e.x-  sight,  on  a  Jew  at  Cattaro ;  he  would  not 
clnimed  with  a  gleam  of  joy  in  their  eyes  !  g'^ve  you  ten  i>ara8  for  it  to-day ;  but  when 
ihone  of  the  guests  who  hoped  to  touch  the  the  rumor  of  our  e.xpediiion  shall  have  reached 
contents  of  the  basket  |  him,  he  will  not  charge  you  more  than  twenty 

•♦  How  handsome  he  is !  what  a  fine  form !  ■  J)er  cent.     Lazo  carries  with  him  all  the  nec- 
has  this  Cupid  of  the  daughters  of  Mentene-  ■  essary  writing  materials." 
ero!  "  repeated  others  with  increasing  hilar-       And  he  made  a  sign  to  the  Montenegrin. 
ity  and  clnpping  their  hands.    "  He  is  very       "  AVhat  do  1  want  with  this  jiaper ;  "  asked 
late!  but  he  has  come  at  last !     Let  me  pass,   Zngrab.     "Ought  not  your   word   to  suffice 
that  I  may  kiss  him.     Vive  Lazo ! "  .  me  ?    And  this  word,  even,  I  give  you  back. 

Although  accustomed  to  the  more  or  less  .  Let  there  no  longer  be  question  of  debt  and 
delicate  raillery  and  even  to  the  brutality  of  '  gratitude  between  us.  JiCt  us  separate  quits 
the  Slaves,  Lazo  Jussich  was  standing  al)ashed  on  this  point.  Adieu  !  *' 
at  this  reception,  when,  suddenly  a  vigorous  |  And  without  taking  other  leave  of  the 
arm  raised  him  from  the  ground,  as  if  lie  had  '.  Slavic  chief,  throwing  hi«i  gun  en  handotili^re 
been  an  empty  bottle,  and  transported  him, '  over  his  shoulder,  he  approache'd  Lazo.  The 
all  palpitating,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  table  ■' liousniak  and  Diimbrosk  then  came  out 
of  the  chiefs,  where  he,  his  basket,  ink-horn, ':  from  the  circle  of  the  auditors,  ready  to 
kand-jar,  and  ])ipe,  rolled  ])ell-mcli  among  the  serve  as  guides  to  the  Croat. 
debris  of  the  feast.  Hut  a  new  revolution  had  just  taken  place 

A  hurricane  of  frantic  laughter  was  imme-   in  the  mind  of  the  Sclavonian.     Hardly  had 
diately  proh)nged  throughout  the  whole  line.    Zagrab  started,  than  he  followed  him. 

The  author  of  this  spicy  trick,  was  Dum-       "  Do  not  leave  us  yet,  Jean  ;  do  not  depart 
brosk.  alone  from   this  valley  ;   go   to-morrow  and 

llecovering  his  footing  not  without  diffi- '  with  us !  " 
culty,  and  emerging  safe  and  sound  from  the       "  How  ? '' 

ruins  of  the  colossal  feast,  Lazo  Jussich,  his  .  "  You  are  a  soldier ;  you  sliouM  love  war. 
body  aching  from  the  grasp  of  the  giant,  and  j  Why  not  share  with  us  our  dangers  and  our 
hia    garments    still   more   dilapidated    than   good  fortune  ?  *' 

"I!     But  do  you  f-Mgcl  that  I  am   in  the 
service  of  the  emj)eror.'' 

"  Have  vou  not  leave  of  absence  ?  and  how 
can  it  be  better  employed  ?  " 
"  But  it  expires  in  a  few  days  I  " 
"  A  few  davB  will  suffice  us  ;  the  business 
will  be  promptly  done,  and  the  results  must 
be  fortunate  for  us." 


before,  witlidrew  apart,  with  a  ferocious  and 
pouting  air. 

Then  Zeny  turning  to  the  Croat,  said: 

^The  night  is  approaching  and   we  are 

to  separate,  comrade ;  this  man,  this 

^vill  serve  you   as  a  guide  to  regain 

It  was  agreed  that  you  should  take 

on  leaving  me,  a  token  of  my  grati- 
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"Do  not  tempt  me,  Zeny,**  replied  the 
Croat,  his  eye  kindling  with  a  sadder  flame. 
**  Do  not  tempt  roe !  a  Croat  is  a  mountaineer, 
and,  if  I  consulted  only  my  inclination,  I 
should  rather  march  mth  you  up  and  down 
these  heights,  than  to  promenade  endlessly 
to  and  fro  on  the  glacis  of  a  fortress.  But 
the  son  of  my  father  a  deserter! " 

"  You  will  be  in  time  to  return  to  Cattaro, 
I  tell  you ;  I  swear  it  to  you  by  the  Dapube! 
Come,  come  with  us  to  visit  the  gulf  of  Na- 
renta  !  It  is  there  only  that  I  can  recompense 
you  like  a  king !  Come,  friend,  come ! — I  ask 
it  of  you  as  a  last  service  of  which  you  can- 
not yourself  comprehend  the  importance,  but 
which  is  not  less,  perhaps,  than  those  you 
have  already  rendered  me." 

"  Let  it  be  so  then !  **  said  Zagrab,  feigning 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Zeny. 

During  this  scene,  Paolo  and  Marko  were 
explaining  to  Ogulin  and  some  other  chiefs, 
the  causes  which  had  wrought  this  new  revul- 
sion in  the  will  of  the  master.  The  disap- 
pearance of  these  two  men  (for  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  prevented  Lazo  from 
sharing  the  fate  of  Zagrab),  setting  out  for 
Verba  the  same  day  and  never  reaching  it, 
might  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  Montene- 
grins, and  close  forever,  to  the  Slaves,  all 
access  to  the  Black  Mountains ;  while  in 
opening  their  ranks  to  the  Croat,  they  had 
bim  beneath  their  surveillance,  within  reach 
of  their  carbines.  Instead  of  a  single  pris- 
oner, they  had  two  to  conduct ;  that  was  all. 
Circumstances  should  by  and  by  decide  what 

was  to  be  done  with  both.  These  reasons 
seemed  sufficient,  and  a  general  hurra  wel- 
conu'd  I  lie  voluntary  engagement  of  the  Cat- 
taran  f^oldier.  Dumbrosk  was  not  the  last 
to  congratulate  him  and  press  his  hand.  In 
order  worlhilv  to  entertain  this  new  and  im- 
portant  recruit,  the  repast,  so  often  inter- 
ruj)ie(i,  was  resumed  and  prolonged. 

*•  Let  thcVtorches  be  lighted !  let  us  lay 
hands  on  our  provisions  of  wines  and  brandies ; 
why  need  we  spare,  now  that  the  atfair  of 
Narenta  is  settled  ?  "  said  Zeny,  wliose  head 
was  beginning  to  warm.  **  By  St.  Spiridion, 
Jean,  I  will  empty  yonder  basket  in  your 
honor." 

'•Well  said!"  replied  Dumbrosk;  "I  am 
thirsty  I " 

The  wines  of  Hungary  and  those  of  Mon- 
tenegro circi^ated.  All  the  joyous  words,  all 
the  impulses  of  gayety  imprisoned  in  leather 
bottles  from  Buda  and  Czevnisca,  in  flasks 
from  Zara  and  Cattaro,  were  poured  out  along 
with  floods  of  rum,  arrack  and  maraschino. 


An  hour  afterwards,  all  the  guests  were  ex- 
tended on  the  same  spot  which  had  served 
them  as  a  seat  and  a  table;  all  lay  beside 
their  arms,  like  a  battalion  of  heroes  glori- 
ously fallen  on  the  battle-field. 

The  wind,  which  had  risen,  agitated  at 
once  the  foliage  of  the  lentisks  and  the  flames 
of  the  torches;  the  light  cast  through  the 
interstices  of  the  fluctuating  dome,  stud- 
ded with  it  innumerable  scintillations.  It  was 
by  fantastic  stars ;  applied  to  the  trees,  the 
torches  before  consuming  suddenly  emitted  un- 
expected gleams;  the  burning  resin  fell  in 
like  a  sky  of  verdure  illuminated  from  below 
glowing  drops  like  little  blazing  meteors,  or 
running  along  the  trunks  like  melted  lava, 
made  them  resemble  columns  of  jasper  or 
granite,  with  fiery  flutings,  and  filled  the  Val- 
ley of  Ferns  with  light,  combustion  and  mat^c 
vapors. 

To  this  picture  spectators  were 'wanting. 
Nevertheless  Zagrab  was  still  on  the  watch ; 
but  his  national  instincts  led  him  but  feebly  to 
contemplative  emotions.  Suddenly  amid  the 
tremors  of  the  air,  he  heard  some  notes  of  a 
Croatian  song,  which  had  more  than  once  re- 
sounded in  his  ear  in  the  valleys  of  Licavia. 
He  soon  rejoined  Chrisna  in  the  direction  of 
the  Valley  of  Mosses.  No  one  could  hear 
what  they  said,  but  when  the  Croat  returned 
beneath  the  lehtisks,  his  brow  was  dripping 
with  perspiration.  After  having  cast  on  Zeny 
the  glance  of  a  hyena,  he  suddenly  turned  his 
head,  and,  thrusting  into  the  ground  at  a 
single  stroke  the  entire  blode  of  his  hunting- 
knife,  broke  it,  murmuring : — 

"  Good  Virgin  of  Agram,  my  j)rotectre88, 
thou  whose  name  I  bear,*  give  me  strength 
and  patience.  I  will  not  shed  his  blood,  I 
swear  it  to  thee;  but  I  must  have  vengeance!" 

Meanwhile,  through  the  rugged  mountain 
paths,  one  man  was  stealing  in  the  shadow  to 
gain  the  valley  of  Scagliari.  After  having 
j)assed  Verba,  he  could  see  on  his  left,  tlie 
outline  of  Mt.  Vermoz,  and  on  the  other  side, 
as  a  black  point,  a  projection  from  the  ground 
the  fort  of  the  Trinity,  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  Panting,  breathless,  this  man  then 
pauvsed,  sufl^ocaling  with  heat  and  fatigue;  be 
took  off  his*  scanty  turban  and  shook  in  the 
air  his  half  shaved  forehead.  Then,  in  order 
to  give  himself  courage  to  finish  his  route, 
putting  aside  the  skirts  of  his  white  ffunine, 
he  examined  with  a  triumphant  air,  by  the 
starlight,  a  large  silver  watch  which  hung  on' 
his  breast. 

This  man  was  Lazo  Jussich,the  hunchback; 
this  watch,  was  that  of  Jean  Zagrab. 

*  Acrnm  is  the  German  name  of  the  city  called 
Zagrab  in  the  Croatian  tongue,  which  is  only  ono 
of  tho  numerous  dialects  of  the  Slavic  or  I^rian 
language. 
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UjfDKRNEATn  the  greenwood  tree 
Here  we  dwell  rijrtit  merrily. 
You  may  nee  where  we  have  been, 
By  the  burnt  spot  on  the  preen, 
lU-  tlie  oak's  branch  drooping  low, 
Withered  in  our  faggots*  glow ; 

By  the  grass  and  hedge-row  oropi)ed, 
Where  our  donkies  have  })een  grazing, 

By  some  old  torn  rag  we  dropjKid, 
When  our  crazy  tents  were  raising. 
You  niav  see  where  we  have  been. 
Where  we  fir**,  that  is  nbt  seen  ; 
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little  boy.  A  rcry  beautiful  gipsy-woman,  of 
about  five-aDd-twenty,  with  a  yellow  liandker- 
cblef  tied  over  her  glossy  raven  hair,  and  a 
faded  red  cloak  carelessly  drawn  about  her, 
was  nursing  an  infant.    These  two  were  what 


an  artist  would  have  called  "  the  light  of  (he 
picture.*' 

Every  one  of  the  party  saw  the  intruder  n« 
soon  as  he  saw  them,  and  immediately  jal>* 
bercd  something  among  tliemselveii.  (I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  word  we  polite  Kng]I>h  apply 


W'hero  we  are,  it  is  no  place 
For  a  lazv  foot  to  tnice." 
Mr.  BoLTFJl  cn»t  the  fragment  at  the  root  i  *»  »  '"nguagf  '^e  don't  understand,  though 

■ath  a  gnnrlcd  oak,  and   »'  •»»)• '.'"ve  been  «j,oken  by  an  inteileclual 


of  a  tuft  of  violets  beneath  a  gnar 
went  forward  more  l)riRklv.  As  he  looked 
about  him,  he  was  reminded  of  some  of  the 
landsca])es  he  had  seen  at  the  Dulwich  Gal* 
Icry  :  it  was,  indeed,  a  scene  that  Iluysdael  or 
Ilobbima  would  have  loved  to  paint.  The 
sky  was  da])])led  with  fleecy  clouds  no  bigger 
than  a  man*8  hand ;  the  briglit  sunshine 
brought  out  encli  object  into  clear  relief;  the 
ground  was  undulating  and  broken :  a  heavily- 
laden  waggon,  with  a  dog  tied  underneath, 
was  just  wending  out  of  sight;  a  windmill 
was  briskly  revolving  its  sails  in  the  distance ; 
nearer  at  hand  a  cou])]e  of  men  were  loading 
a  cart  in  a  gravel-j)it,  while  a  little  apart  from 
them,  and  out  of  sight,  a  Dutch  girl  was 
washing  her  feet  in  n  pool.  Perhaps  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Bolter  when  she 
arose,  for  he  heard  her  clear  voice  borne  on 
the  oir,  crying  **  Buy  a  broom  ?  buy  a  broom  ?  " 
and  then  she  gaily  struck  up, — 

"From  Dcutsrhland  I  come,  with  my  tempting 
wares  laden.'* 

till  the  distance  between  them  rendered  the 
far-off  notes  inaudible. 

Meanwhile  he  was  directing  his  course 
along  a  narrow  track,  towards  a  wreath  of 
thin  blue  smoke  that  rose  from  an  umbrageous 
thicket.  A  pony  and  couple  of  donkeys  were 
croj)piijg  the  herboge,  watched  by  a  lazy- 
looking  boy  stretched  on  the  grass,  who  fol- 


people  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Aaron.) 
The  youngest  woman  drew  her  cloak  round 
her,  and  a))proaohing  Mr.  Bolter,  asked  him 
in  a  fawning  way,  if  he  would  have  his  fortune 
told? 

*^'  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  he,  very  composedly, 
"my  business  is  of  quite  another  kind.  .  .  • 
Is  there  any  one  here  of  the  name  of  Lovell  ?  ■* 

"She  don't  live  here,'*  said  the  woman) 
"she  lives  in  another  tent  a  qrcat  way  off!  ** 

"  Can  you  direct  me  the  way  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  it."  replied  she.  doggedly, 
and  resenting  herself  on  the  ground. 

"  Don't  go  near  her,  she's  an  old  witch," 
cried  tlie  decrepit  old  woman.  "  She's  ever 
so  wicked  I  And  she's  dying  of  a  fever,  and 
you'll  catch  it  and  die  !  ** 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  cure  her  instead.^ 

"  What !  ore  vou  a  doctor  ?  "  said  they  all, 
regarding  him  with  manifeyL  resj)ect. 

"  Something  like  it — at  any  rate  a  doctor 
of  souls,  and  in  that  capacity  I  might  do  her 
some  good." 

"  What's  that?*'  said  the  middle-aged  wo- 
man distrustfully;  while  the  man  left  off 
working,  and  looked  at  him  fixedly. 

"  Do  vou  know,  mv  friend,  that  vou  Iiave  a 
soul  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  then,  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin. 


lowed  Mr.  Bolter  with  his  eve  (as  did  the  ^^^^^  ^"**^  f?^^^^*''  ""^  ^'^^'^'  '^"^  «^''*»^"*»^  '"«^'^- 
ponv)  without  moving  his  head.  Just  within  ^^"^  P^">'  ^'^"^  ^^"^^>'  ^^"  "^«^'^»  '^"^  ^''"""t 
the  wood  Mr.  B<dter  came  on  the  first  tent  in    ^'""*^-     ^'°"  ^^"  ihmU-you  can  think  what 


the  encampment.  A  bright  fire  was  burning 
beneath  a  black  cauldron,  which  a  woman  of 
about  fifty  was  watching,  while  a  much  older 
woman,  of  true  gipsy  countenance,  and  bent 
nearly  double  with  ngc,  crouched  close  to  the 
flDm^,  now  and  then  croaking  rather  than 
apeakmg  articulately.  A  middle-aged  man 
was  cutting  skewers,  attentively  watched  by  a 


you  shall  have  for  dinner,  aud  how  soon. 
You  can  be  hopj)y  and  sorA*,  you  can  b.e  angry 
and  make  it  up  again.  And  why  ?  liecause 
you  have  a  soul." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  middle-aged  woman. 

"  Oh,  all  that's  as  plain  as  this  stick,"  said 
the  man  contemptuously,  and  resuming  his 
work. 
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"  If  3011VC  come  to  talk  about  such  moon- 
shine as  that.**  said  the  woman  who  was  cook- 
ing, "  you'd  better  be  off,  for  we  want  none  of 
it." 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you,  I  came  here  not  in 
searcii  of  you,  but  of  Lovcll  ?  " 

**  ril  tell  you  what,"  cried  the  old  beldame, 
almost  inarticulate  with  vehemence,  "  if  youVe 
any  thing  good  for  lier — wine,  or  money,  or 
such-like,  you'd  better  give  it  to  us  and  not  to 
her,  fur  weVe  a  deal  more  in  want  of  it,  and 
a  pretty  deal  better  people  too !  " 

"Oh  no,  my  friend,  I  have  nothing  for  her 
but  what  is  spoken  by  the  tongue." 

"  Keep  it  for  her,  and  welcome,  then,"  said 
the  old  woman  with  a  ghastly  smile ;  "  and 
be  off." 

"  Keep  a  civil ler  tongue,  mother,"  muttered 
the  man.    "  It  does  no  good." 

"  It  does  good ;  for  it  sends  fools  packing." 

Mr.  I3ol,ier  was  going  to  pass  onward,  whrti, 
changing  his  mind,  he  said,  "  Do  you  know 
any  one  named  Pharaoh  ?  " 

**  Why,  I'm  Pharaoirs  daughter,"  cried  the 
old  woman. 

Mr.  Bolter  thought  her  a  very  miserable 
representative  of  that  excellent  princess ;  and 
concluded  it  must  either  be  a  falsehood  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  that  the  tribe 
must  be  a  much  larger  one  than  he  had  suj)- 
poscd.  At  any  rale,  this  old  woman's  ad- 
vanced age  made  it  impossible  she  could  be 
the  daughter  of  his  Pharaoh. 

"  Pharaoh's  duughter,  and  Pharaoh's  grand- 
mother," j)ersislcd  the  old  woman.  "  What 
do  yon  know  of  the  Pharaohs  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  mine  cannot  anyhow  belong 
to  your  branch,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  "  for  I  don't 
see  the  least  resemblance  between  you.  The 
one  I  mean  is  a  well-grown,  handsome  young 
man,  extremely  civil  and  obliging.'* 

"Ah,  that  must  be  my  grandson,  sure 
enough,''  cried  the  old  woman,  quite  changing 
her  tone.  "  He's  the  very  cream  of  my  heart 
— oh  the  ])recious,  precious  jewel ! "  And 
she  rocked  hcrst-lf  to  and  fro,  muttering  to 
herself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 

0 

"  Sit  down,  sir,  sit  down,''  said  the  youngest 
woman,  civilly  offering  him  a  block  of  hewn 
wood  which  did  very  well  for  a  seat.  "  We 
.  are  all  very  good  friends  with  the  friends  of 
my  brother."  Mr.  Bolter  having  accepted 
'"cr  kindness,  "  Now  then,"  said  she.  with  evi- 
dent interest,  "  tell  us  what  you  know  of 
him." 


At  this  moment  Pharaoh  himself  appeared, 
carrying  a  bundle  of  rushes.  His  appearance 
was  singular;  he  wore  a  dirty  yellow-brown 
carter's  frock,  with  great  pockets  at  the  sides, 
and  his  lon^.  jet-black  hair  hung  in  heavy 
waves  from  under  a  conical  felt  hat,  such  as 
is  worn  by  Italian  brigands.  Ilis  feet  were 
bare  and  muddy;  one  hand  an^I  arm  held  the 
rushes ;  with  the  other  hand  he  grasped  a  live 
snake  that  writhed  and  twisted  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

"  Ah  !  my  teacher ! "  exclaimed  he,  radiant 
with  gladness ;  and,  unceremoniously  disen- 
gaging himself  of  the  snake  by  hitting  its 
head  against  a  stone,  he  drop])ed  the  rushes 
and  hastily  ad\'anced  with  outstretched  hand 
to  Mr.  Bolter.  It  was  evident  to  the  atten- 
tive lookers-on  that  their  good  understanding 
was  no  fable;  and  Mr.  Bolter  rose  i)ro|)or- 
tionably  in  their  o])inion. 
k  "  So  you've  found  me  out,"  cried  Pharaoh. 
"IIow  strange,  and  how  good!  I  thought, 
when  i  did  not  fmd  you  beneath  the  oak,  that 
I'd  seen  the  last  of  you.  Had  I  known  this 
morning  that  you  were  here,  I  wouldn't  have 
wasted  my  time  in  catching  that  nasty  snake, 
that's  worth  nothing  but  its  fat,  nor  wading 
after  those  rushes,  for  which  I  shall  only  get 
a  penny  a  dozen  from  the  bird-sluffers.  Now, 
let's  go  to  it  at  once — will  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  with 
alacrity,  and  pulling  a  spelling-book  from  his 
pocket  as  he  spoke,  they  withdew  a  little 
from  the  rest,  and  sat  down  on  a  felled  tree, 
and  the  lesson  began.  Mr.  Bolter  found  that 
his  pupil  had  already  mastered  su  many  letters 
by  sight  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
connect  them  by  name  with  the  alphabet  he 
had  learned  the  previous  day  ;  and  when  this 
was  done,  he  gave  him  a  short  spelling  lesson 
on  the  first  verse  in  Genesis.  He  told  him 
he  thought  he  would  soon  make  a  good 
scholar. 

"  Ah,"  said  Pharaoh,  mournfully,  "  not  un- 
less you  continue  to  teach  me.     I  shall  only 
'lose  what  I  already  know." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  come 
to  you,  but  could  not  you  come  to  me  ? " 

»*'  Oh  ves,  sir !     Where  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  am  going  to  have  a  room  lent  me 
in  Tlopkinsville  for  an  evening  school  and  other 
purposes ;  and  if  you  would  come  to  me  there, 
you  might  learn  along  with  the  rest." 

"  Certainly  I  would,  if  they  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  me  P  " 
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little  boy.    A  rery  beautiful  gipsy-woman,  of 
about  five-aDd-twenty,  with  a  yellow  handker- 


"  UjfM.RN'EATii  the  greenwood  tree 
Here  we  dwell  rij»lit  merrily, 

You  may  see  where  wc  have  l>cen,  •  i-r**!  i.         i  i-  j 

Bv  the  burnt  spot  on  the  preen,  <^^"«f  ^^^^  °^«^  ^"  g^^»«y  "^^^  ^"'•'  ^^d  a 

IJy  tiic  oak's  branch  drooping  low,  faded  red  cloak  carelessly  drawn   about  her, 

AVithored  in  our  fapgots'  glow ;  was  nursing  an  infant.    These  two  were  what 

By  the  grass  and  hedge-row  cropped,  ^n  artist  would  have  called  "  the  light  of  the 
u  here  our  uonkics  have  wen  grazing,  •  ^        »» 

Bv  Pome  old  torn  rag  we  dropped,  picture. 
'Wlicn  o!ir  crazy  tents  were  raising.  Every  one  of  the  party  saw  the  intruder  ax 

You  may  sec  w'hcre  we  have  been,  soon  as  he  saw  them,  and  immediatclv  jab* 

Where  we  ar^  that  is  nbt  seen  ;  ^ercd  something  among  themselves.     (I  I>e. 

Where  wc  are,  it  is  no  place  ,.        .1    ^  •    .1  1  v     t^.     i-  1  1 

For  a  lazv  foot  to  trace."  "^ve  that  is  the  word  we  polite  Lnghsh  apply 

Mr,  Bolter  cast  the  fragment  at  the  root  f°  ^  language  we  don't  understand,  though 

of  a  tuft  of  violets  beneath  a  gnarled  oak,  and  '^  may  have  been  spoken  by  an  intellectual 

went  forward   more  l)risklv.     As  he  looked  Pf  P^^  "^  ^^'^  ^^^^'^   "^^  ^^""^^^   »"^^  Aaron.) 

about  him,  he  was  reminded  of  some  of  the  ?^^  youngest  woman   drew  her  cloak  round 

landscapes  he  had  seen  at  the  Dulwich  Gal-  ^"'  ^"^  approaching  Mr.  Bolter,  asked  him 

lery  :  it  was,  indeed,  a  scene  that  lluysdael  or  "^^  ^^^^^"^"^  ^^)''  '^^'^  ^^""^^  ^'^''^  ^"^  ^*^rtune 

Ilobbima  would  have   loved   to  j)aint.     The  ^    Xi     1  »     •  1  1 

sky  was  dai»pled  with  fleecv  clouds  no  bigger        "  ^}'  ^l^"'*'  ^°'  /^'^  ^^*^'  ^'^»>'  composedly, 

than    a    man's   hand;    ihJ   bright    sunshine  "  "^y  l^"'*'"^'^^  is  of  quite  another  kind.  .   .  . 

brought  out  each  object  into  clear  relief;  the  ^'  ^^'^''^  ^">'  °"^^!'^^^  «^  '^'^  "^^"^  ^^  Lovell  P" 
ground  was  undulating  and  broken :  a  heavily.        "^V.^  ^^"  ^   *''*■*  *»^'*^*' '   ^^''"^    ^*>«^  womanj 

laden  waggon,  with  a  dog  tied  underneath,  "  s^e  lives  m  another  tent  a  r/rca/ way  off !  " 
was  just  wending  out  of   sight;  a  windmill        "^^"  you  direct  me  the  way  ?" 
was  briskly  revolving  its  sails  in  the  distance;        "  ^  ^^".^  ^"^'^  \''     ^^P^^^^  ''^^^^  tloggcdiy, 

nearer  at  band  a  couj,ic  of  men  were  loading  a"^l;«'8'>ating  herself  on  the  ground. 

a  cart  in  a  gravel.j)lt,  while  a  little  apart  from       ."  P°"  ^  ^"^  "^''^^*  ^'7'  •^^^^'■'*  ""  ^^^^  '''^'^^" 

them,  and  out  of  sight,  a  Dutch   girl  was  ^"^^  l^'""^  ^^^^^^P^^  ^^^  ^^•°"^^-"-     "  ^^'"^^^  ^ver 

washing   her   feet  in   a   pool.     Perhaps  she  '^  '^^^^^ '    ^"^  "^'^''^  ^^>'"°  °^  ^  f^'^"^*^»  ^nd 

caught  a   glimpse  of  Mr.    Bolter  when  she  you'll  catch  it  and  die ! " 
arose,  for  he  heard  her  clear  voice  borne  on        "  Perhaps  I  shall  cure  her  instead.^ 

the  air,  crving  "  Buy  a  broom  ?  huy  a  broom  ?  "       "  ^  V^''*'  '  "^^  >^"  ""  ^^>^^^^  '  "  "•"^^^  ^^^c>'  «"» 

and  then 'she  gaily  struck  up,-  regarding  him  with  manifest  respect. 
"From  Doutschiand  I  come,  with  my  tempting      /  Something  like  it-at  any  rate  a  doctor 

wares  laden."  of  souls,  and  in  that  capacity  I  might  do  her 

till  the  di!stance  between  them  rendered  the  ^°"^°  good." 

far-off  notes  inaudible.  "  WhaVs  that?"  said  the  middle-aged  wo- 

Meanwhile   he   was   directing    his   course  ™""  distrustfully;    while   the   man    left   off 

along  a   narrow  track,  towards  a  wreath  of  ^^'or^mg,  and  looked  at  him  fixedly, 
thin  blue  smoke  that  rose  from  an  umbrageous        "  ^^^  >'^"  ^"°^*»  '">'  ^^^^'"^'  ^^'^^  )ou  li«ve  a 

lliicket.     A  })ony  and  couple  of  donkeys  were  ^       \ 
croj)pii!g    the   herbage,   watched    by   a   lazv-  ' 

looking  boy  stretched  on   the  grass,  who  fol-        "  ^^'^"»  ^^^^"'  ^  *^»''^'>'  ^""^^  '»"^^'  ^^  begin, 

lowed  Mr.   Bolter  with  his  eve  (as  did  the  ^^^^^  ^"'*'*  S^^^^'***  ^"^  ^''^''^»  ^^"^  ^•'^""^^^  n^<>^'«'- 

ponv)  without  moving  his  head.     Just  within  ^'^"'^  P"">'  *^"^  ^°"^^>'  ^""  "^^^'^'  *'"^  ^•''""o^ 

the  wood  Mr.  Bolter  came  on  the  first  tent  in  ^*""^-     ^°"  ^*'»"  think— you  can  think  what 

the  encampment.     A  bright  fire  was  burning  >'^"  '^^^^^^   *»"^*^  ^^^*  *^'""^'»*'  ''^"^^   ^'o^^'  '^"O"- 

beneath  a  black  cauldron,  which  a  woman  of  ^'^"  «^^"  ^®  ^"PP3'  "'"^  '^^^'O''  vo"  ^^•'^n  he  angry 

about  fifiv  was  watching,  while  a  much  older  ""^  "™"^®  *^  "P  "«"'"*     '^"^  ^^'^'>'  *"     ^^t^^t^»use 

woman,  of  true  gipsv  countenance,  and  bent  ^^^    ^^^  ^  ^^^^'  m 

nearlv  double  with  age,  crouched  close  to  the       "  ^  '^®^'"  *"»^  ^*^*^  middle-aged  ^oman. 
flam^,  now  and  then  croaking  rather  than       "  ^li»  all  that's  as  plain  as  this  sUck,"  said 

speaking  articulately.     A  middle-aged  man  ^^^  """  contemptuously,  and  resuming  his 

was  cutting  skewers,  attentively  watched  by  a  ^®''** 
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"  If  yoiiVe  come  to  talk  about  such  moon- 
shine as  that,"  said  the  woman  who  was  cook- 
ing, "  you*d  better  be  off,  for  we  want  none  of 
it." 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you,  I  came  here  not  in 
search  of  you,  but  of  Lovell  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  cried  the  old  beldame, 
almost  inarticulate  with  vehemence,  "  if  you*ve 
any  thing  good  for  her — wine,  or  money,  or 
such-like,  you'd  better  give  it  to  us  and  not  to 
her,  for  woVe  a  deal  more  in  want  of  it,  and 
a  pretty  deal  better  people  too !  " 

"  Oh  110,  my  friend,  I  have  nothing  for  her 
but  what  is  spoken  by  the  tongue." 

"  Keep  it  for  her,  and  welcome,  then,"  said 
the  old  woman  with  a  ghastlv  smile ;  "  and 
be  off." 

"  Keep  a  civiller  tongue,  mother,"  muttered 
the  man.    **  It  does  no  good." 

"  It  iloex  good ;  for  it  sends  fools  packing." 

Mr.  IJoUer  was  going  to  pass  onward,  whe\i, 
changing  his  mind,  he  said,  "  Do  you  know 
any  one  named  Pharaoh  ?  '* 

m 

**  Why,  I'm  Pharaoh's  daughter,"  cried  the 
old  woman. 

Mr.  IJoIter  thought  her  a  very  miserable 
representative  of  that  excellent  princess;  and 
concluded  it  must  either  be  a  falsehood  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  that  the  tribe 
must  be  a  much  larger  one  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. At  any  rale,  this  old  woman's  ad- 
vanced age  made  it  impossible  she  could  be 
the  daughter  of  Jiis  Pharaoh. 

"  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  Pharaoh's  grand- 
mother," persisted  the  old  woman.  "  What 
do  you  know  of  the  Pharaohs.^" 

"  Well,  I  think  mine  cannot  anyhow  belong 
to  your  branch,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  "  for  I  don't 
see  the  least  resemblance  between  you.  The 
one  I  mean  is  a  well-grown,  handsome  young 
man,  extremely  civil  and  obliging." 

"Ail,  that  must  be  my  grandson,  sure 
enough,"  cried  the  old  woman,  quite  changing 
her  tone.  *'  lie's  the  very  cream  of  my  heart 
— oh   the   ])reci()UR,   ])recious  jewel  I "    And 


she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  muttering  to  'lose  what  I  already  know." 


herself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 

••  Sit  down,  sir.  sit  down,"  said  the  youngest 
woman,  civilly  offering  him  a  block  of  hewn 
wood  which  did  very  well  for  a  seat.  "  We 
,  ore  all  very  good  friends  with  the  friends  of 
my  brother."  Mr.  Kolter  having  accepted 
*-er  kindness,  "  Now  then,"  said  she,  with  evi- 
dent interest,  "  tell  us  what  you  know  of 
him." 


At  this  moment  Pharaoh  himself  appeared, 
carrying  a  bundle  of  rushes.  His  appearance 
was  singular ;  he  wore  a  dirty  yellow-brown 
carter's  frock,  with  great  pockets  at  the  sides, 
and  his  long;  jet-black  hair  hung  in  heavy 
waves  from  under  a  conical  felt  hat,  such  as 
is  worn  by  ItaUan  brigands.  His  feet  were 
bare  and  muddy;  one  liand  and  arm  held  the 
rushes  ;  with  the  other  hand  he  grasped  a  live 
snake  that  writhed  and  twisted  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

"  Ah  !  my  teacher!"  exclaimed  he,  radiant 
with  gladness ;  and,  unceremoniously  disen- 
gaging himself  of  the  snake  by  hitting  its 
head  against  a  stone,  he  drop])ed  the  rushes 
and  hastily  advanced  with  outstretched  hand 
to  Mr.  Bolter.  It  was  evident  to  the  atten- 
tive lookers-on  that  their  good  understanding 
was  no  fable ;  and  Mr.  Bolter  rose  propor- 
tionably  in  their  opinion. 
I  "  So  you've  found  me  out,"  cried  Pharaoh. 
"  How  strange,  and  how  good  !  I  thought, 
when  I  did  not  find  you  beneath  the  oak,  that 
I'd  seen  the  last  of  you.  Had  I  known  this 
morning  that  you  were  here,  I  wouldn't  have 
wasted  my  tinie  in  catching  that  nasty  snake, 
that's  worth  nothing  but  its  fat,  nor  wading 
after  those  rushes,  for  which  I  shall  only  get 
a  ])enny  a  dozen  from  the  bird-stuffers.  Now, 
let's  go  to  it  at  once — will  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  with 
nlacrity,  and  pulling  a  spelling-book  from  his 
pocket  as  he  spoke,  they  withdew  a  little 
from  the  rest,  and  sat  down  on  a  felled  tree, 
and  the  lesson  began.  Mr.  Bolter  found  that 
his  pupil  had  already  mastered  so  many  letters 
by  sight  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
connect  them  by  name  with  the  alphabet  he 
had  learned  the  previous  day  ;  and  when  this 
was  done,  he  gave  him  a  short  spelling  lesson 
on  the  first  verse  in  Genesis.  He  told  him 
he  thought  he  would  soon  make  a  good 
scholar. 

"  Ah,"  said  Pharaoh,  mournfully,  "  not  un- 
less you  continue  to  teach  me.     I  shall  only 


"  Well,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  come 
to  you,  but  could  not  vou  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir !     Where  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  am  going  to  have  a  room  lent  me 
in  Hopkinsville  for  an  evening  school  and  other 
purposes;  and  if  you  would  come  to  me  there, 
you  might  learn  along  with  the  rest." 

"  Certainly  I  would,  if  they  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  me  P  " 
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being  semi-detached,  with  strips  of  garden 
before  them,  others  being  flush  with  the  pave- 
ment. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  the  former,  which  had 
a  paved  court  before  it,  and,  seemingly,  a  small 
burial  ground  behind,  Mr.  Bolter  knocked, 
just  as  the  lamplighter  was  lighting  the  street 
lamp;  and  on  the  door  being  opened,  he  in- 
quired if  he  could  see  Dr.  Grace. 

**  By  all  means,"  said  some  one  within  a 
sitting-room  oi\  the  left,  when  the  maid  de- 
livered the  message;  and  Mr.  Bolter  was 
ushered  into  the  doctor's  study.  It  was  a 
pleasant  transition,  on  a  cold,  wet  night,  to 
be  admitted  from  the  miry  streets  with  the 
gas  reflected  in  the  puddles,  into  a  warm, 
well-carpeted  room,  with  walls  covered  with 
books,  red  curtains  drawn  across  the  windows, 
and  a  bright  fire  in  the  grate. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Bolter,"  said  Dr. 
Grace,  who  was  writing  very  fast — "  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  my  good  sir."  Then,  laying 
aside  his  pen  for  a  moment,  he  shook  him  '■ 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said — **  Will  you  : 
excuse  me  ?  I  want  to  send  this  note  by  the 
next  post ;  and  when  it  is  off  my  mind,  I 
shall  enter  all  the  more  completely  into  what 
you  have  to  say." 

'*  Pray  do  so,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  sitting 
down  ;  and  Dr.  Grace  immediately  resumed  j 
his  ])cn.  The  lamplight  fell  full  on  his  head, 
which  was  liriely  formed,  though  rather  scant 
of  hair.  lie  had  a  j)leasant  gray  eye,  frank 
though  somewhat  careworn  countenance,  and 
was  well  and  compactly  formed,  apparently 
working  too  hard,  thinking  too  much,  and 
living  too  plainly,  ever  to  grow  fat. 

Having   quickly   concluded    his   note   and' 
thrown  it  on   a  lieaj)  of  others,  he  briskly  | 
seated  himself  by  the  fire  and  rang  the  bell, 
saying,— 

'*  That  affair  is  over.     And  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Bolter,  I  think  nothing  muddles  a  man's  j 
head  more  than  having  to  write  twenty  letters 
on  twenty  different  sulyects,  within  considera- 
bly less  than  a  reasonable  time." 

Mr.  Bolter  smiled  and  said  he  could  readily 
siijjpose  it,  but  tliat  lie  contributed  very  Httle  ! 
himself  towards  Hwelliug  the  post-ofHce  rev-  | 
enuos.  "  Your  work  is  of  a  different  kind," 
said  J)r.  Grace  ;  "  you  look  tired  enough,  too. 
Hannah  (to  the  servant),  request  Miss  Lucy 
to  send  in  tea  arjd  toast  for  two.  You  may 
take  out  all  those  letters.  Lucy,"  pursued 
nc,  as  the  maid  left  the  room,  "  has  some  of 


the  Sunday-school  teachers  to  drink  tea  with 
her  this  evening;  and,  knowing  me  to  be 
busy,  promised  to  send  my  tea  in  to  me,  ao 
vou  and  I  will  take  tea  together." 

**  I  am  quite  sorry  I  should  have  called  at 
so  inconvenient  a  time,"  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  doctor ;  **  if  you  had 
not  come,  somebody  else  would.  We  shall 
be  sure  to  hear  the  knocker  presently ;  and 
then  Hannah  will  say  *  the  doctor  is  en- 
gaged.' " 

This  was  spoken  so  cheerfully,  that  Mr- 
Bolter  instantly  felt  at  ease  :  and  Hannah  at 
the  same  time  entered  with  two  large  break- 
fast-cups of  hot  and  strong  tea,  and  a  bounti- 
ful allowance  of  buttered  toast  and  plum- 
cake  :  none  of  which  restoratives  were  thrown 
away  on  these  tired  men. 

"  Well !  "  said  Dr.  Grace,  "  and  how  haT* 
you  been  getting  on  ?  " 

"Like  some  one  not  quite  so  strong  as 
Hercules,  setting  to  work  in  the  Augean 
stable,"  said  Mr.  Bolter.  "  There  is  so  much 
to  be  done,  that  I  feel  discouraged.  HoweTer, 
I  have  made  a  beginning." 

"  What  did  you  do  at  Barking  fair  ?  " 

"  Sir,  you  kindly  gave  me  two  thousand 
tracts  to  distribute.  I  took  a  friend  with  roe; 
and  had  you  given  me  double  the  number  we 
could  have  distributed  them  all." 

"  Come,  that  is  famous !  May  the  great 
Husbandman  bless  some,  at  least,  of  the  good 
seed  his  servants  thus  have  scattered  !" 

*'  He  has  blessed  some  of  it  already." 

"  Nay !    So  soon  ?  " 

"  I  will  enter  into  it  a  little.  We  began  by 
visiting  the  courts  and  by-streets  immediately 
about  the  fair-ground,  leaving  a  tract  at  each 
house,  and  endeavoring  to  get  a  few  words 
with  the  inhabitants ;  hoping  by  this  means 
to  prevent  some,  at  least,  from  attending  the 
fair.  Several  interesting  incidents  occurred. 
At  one  house,  a  sailor  came  to  the  door.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  kept  to  the  house  by  a 
paralytic  affection  for  some  years,  but  now 
earned  a  poor  living  by  making  fishing-nets. 
Though  nominally  a  Iloman  Catholic,  I  was 
much  surprised  at  the  knowledge  he  showed 
of  his  own  heart,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
spoke  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  >vay  of  ac- 
ceptance.'* 

"  Excellent." 

"  After  going  the  round  of  these  courts  and 
alleys,  we  ])roceeded  into  the  fair,  which  was 
held  in  the  public  street.    The  shows  were  of 
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a  very  low  description,  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  swings,  toy  and  cake  stalls, 
gambling  and  drinking  booths.  Immediately 
on  entering  the  fair,  I  saw  two  men  fighting. 
One  of  them  espied  me,  and  immediately  de- 
sisted, and  came  up  to  me  for  a  tract.     I  said, 

*  Remember,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.'  He 
burst  into  tears,  and  replied,  *  I  know  it ;  my 
father  was  a  good  man,  and  taught  me  better. 
I  know  I  was  doing  wrong.'  This  man  stuck 
to  me  all  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  we  had 
much  interesting  conversation  together." 

"  Dear  me ! "  cried  Dr.  Grace,  hastily 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  "Why, 
that  one  case  would  have  been  sufficient  re- 
ward for  your  day's  work ! " 

**  Over  and  over  again.  A  great  many 
other  incidents,  sir,  you  will  find  in  my  report, 
which  I  wish  was  more  spiritedly  written." 

**  You  talk  with  sufficient  spirit,  at  any  rate. 
Do  go  on  :  I  delight  to  hear  you." 

**  At  night,  sir,  my  friend  John  and  I  found 
we  had  distributed  half  your  tracts.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  fair,  John  could  not  be 
spared  by  his  employer ;  but  I  returned  to  the 
charge.  I  began  with  a  few  houses  we  had 
overlooked.  At  the  first  of  these,  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  neat-looking,  poor  woman, 
who,  on  my  saying  *  Will  you  accept  this 
tract?'  immediately  replied,  *0h,  yes,  with 
gladness!  Yesterday  afternoon,  my  husband 
came  in,  and  asked  me  for  two-pence,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  take  just  a  walk  round 
the  fair.  My  heart  misgave  me  that  he  would 
not  come  back  so  soon  as  he  wished  me  to 
think.  However,  I  did  him  wrong,  for  he 
soon  returned,  sat  down,  and  asked  me  for 
his  ]>ipe.  He  then  took  a  tract  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  read  it,  saying  a  person 
had  given  it  him  in  the  fair.  Presently  he 
burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  '*  Sally,  this  is 
too  good  to  keep  to  one's  self.    It  is  called 

*  The  Fool's  Pence  '—do  listen  to  it ! "  So  I 
sat  down  by  him,  only  too  thankful  that  any 
thing  should  keep  him  from  the  public-house; 
and  he  read  it  aloud,  quite  with  glee,  and  a 
great  deal  of  fun  there  was  in  it,  and  yet  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  it  too.  We  laughed, 
and  then  had  a  long  talk  over  a  comfortable 
dish  of  tea ;  but  before  we  had  that,  he  said, 
"  They  shan't  have  the  fool's  twopence  at  the 
beer-house  to-night,  so  there  it  is  back  for 
you."  "  Oh,  very  well,"  said  I,  and  slipping 
out  to  the  baker's,  I  laid  it  out  in  a  sally  lunn, 


and  toasted  it  for  our  tea.' — *  Ah,'  said  I,  *  I 
gave  him  the  Fool's  Pence.' " 

"  Capital ! "  cried  Dr.  Grace.  "  Come,  Mr. 
Bolter,  let  you  and  me  have  another  cup  of 
tea.  I  will,  if  you  will,  and,  glad  of  the  ex- 
cuse, for  I  was  called  away  from  my  dinner." 

"  And  I  had  no  dinner  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Bolter,  laughing. 

**  Do  have  a  slice  of  cold  beef  now  !  You 
wont?  Hannah,  beg  Miss  Lucy  to  let  us 
have  some  more  tea  and  toast." 

"  Miss  Lucy  will  think  I  am  a  very  vora- 
cious guest,  sir ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  she'll  only  think  I'm  making  you 
a  blind.  She  pretends,  sometimes,  that  so 
much  tea  is  bad  for  my  nerves ;  but  I  know 
the  difference !  It  cheers  but  not  inebriates 
us  busy  men,  who  seldom  takf  a  glass  of 
wine.  Well;  but  now. about  my  poor,  miser- 
able Hopkinsville  ?  " 

"  One  word  more  first.  I  told  you  of  Pha- 
raoh the  gypsy.  On  going  round  the  fair, 
there  was  he,  with  a  lot  of  sticks  and  cocoa- 
nuts  for  people  to  throw  at.  I  knew  very 
well  the  people  who  got  the  cocoa-nuts  often 
went  off  with  the  owner  to  the  drinking 
booths.  I  just  went  up  to  him  from  behind, 
laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
'  Hallo ! '  Looking  round  in  surprise,  he  no 
sooner  saw  who  I  was  than  he  turned  as  red 
as  scarlet ;  sir,  that  man  literally  '  arose,  left 
all  and  followed  met*  He  kept  with  me  all 
the  rest  of  the  day ! " 

"  Beautiful !  beautiful  !  "  ejaculated  Dr. 
Grace. 

Mr.  Bolter's  features  worked ;  and  suddenly 
he  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  feel  these  things  too  much,"  said  he. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  his  kind  superinten- 
dent, rising  and  grasping  his  hand  warmly  in 
both  his  own,  and  pressing  it  for  several  sec- 
onds, "  it  is  precisely  because  you  do  feel  them 
so  keenly,  that  you  are  the  very  man  for  the 
work.  In  a  highly-rarefied  atmosphere,  the 
faintest  vibration  is  heard!  •  It  is  because 
you  are  of  so  impulsive  and  sensitive  a  nature, 
that  every  word  you  speak  thrills  the  heart' 
Was  it  not  so  with  David  ?  with  Jeremiah ! 
with  St.  Paul  ?  Nay  with  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour himself?  When  did  Solomon  ever  draw 
a  tear  from  human  eye  ?  His  profound  wis- 
dom enabled  him,  as  with  a  microscope,  to 
detect  the  tendency  of  the  minutest  word^ 
look,  or  temper,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light, 

♦  Griffith. 
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showing  that  in  the  most  inconsiderable  thing, 
we  either  adorn  or  deface  our  Lord's  image ; 
but  it  is  David,  by  whom  God's  own  spirit 
spake,  wlio  touches  and  melts  our  hearts;  it 
is  Jeremiah  who  says,  *  Oh,  that  mine  eyes 
were  rivers  of  water ! '  It  is  God  himself 
speaking  through  Isaiah,  who  says,  <In  a 
little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I 
have  mercy  on  thee ! ' — It  is  God's  own  son 
who  says  {impulsively,  as  it  were),  *  I  tell  you, 
if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  very 
stones  should  cry  out ' ' 

"  Or,  take  that  the  other  way,  Mr.  Bolter. 
Suppose  he  was  not  then,  under  the  impulse 
of  strong  feeling,  using  a  powerful  hyperbole 
— supi>ose  the  plain  fact  to  have  been,  that, 
ages  before  Christ's  advent,  when  the  wonder- 
ful scheme  of  redemption  was  first  laid  down, 
our  Almighty  Father  had  made  this  the  alterna- 
tive— that,  supposing,  when  his  dearly  beloved 
son  entered  Jerusalem  as  its  king,  and  the 
insensibility  and  hardness  of  his  subjects 
should  be  such,  as  that  not  a  single  voice 
should  cry  *  Ilosanna  ' — the  very  stones,  to 
mark  his  divine  indignation  at  their  contempt 
for  his  son,  should,  literally,  cry  out, — our 
Saviour  only  then  told  his  hearers  the  plain 
matter  of  fact ;  and  yet,  what  an  astounding 
fact  that  was !  So  startling,  so  enormous  a 
miracle  as  the  very  stones  beneath  their  feet 
being  made  voluble  with  Hosannas,  was  for- 
borne, through  the  homage  of  a  few,  artless, 
affectionate  little  children !  See  how  easily 
our  powerful  God  is  ap])eased  !  " 

**  Sir,  that  is  very  extraordinary ! "  And 
Mr.  Bolter,  who  was  so  much  more  used  to 
pouring  out  than  pouring  in,  and  felt  the 
good  doctor's  words  descending  on  )iis  weary 
soul  like  dew  upon  parched  ground,  sat  lost 
in  thought  fur  a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile, 
the  fresh  su])ply  of  tea  was  brought  in,  and 
Dr.  Grace,  svdately  stirring  the  contents  of 
his  cup,  went  on  talking  to  the  no  small  re- 
freshment and  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Bolter.  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  talkers  in  the 
world ;  a  man  of  logical  accuracy,  with  a 
highly  poetical  taste,  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world,  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  profound 
s|)irituality.  lie  had  taken  high  honors  at 
Cambridge ;  and  it  is  an  immense  advantage 
to  city  niissionaries,  who  seldom  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  much  secular  learn- 
ing, when  they  are  thrown  into  connection 
with  a  gifted  and  scholarlike  superintendent, 


who  possesses  the  very  attainments  they  hare 
not,  and  by  his  genial  and  cultivated  conver- 
sation, raises  them  up  towards  the  platform 
from  which  he  himself  looks  around  on  the 
world  of  experience  and  thought. 

After  talking  for  full  half  an  hour,  Dr. 
Grace  paused  and  then  said,  **  Well,  and  how 
about  Hopkinsville  P  " 

*'The  evening  school  answers  admirably. 
Pharaoh  comes  to  it  every  time,  and  once  or 
twice  has  been  my  only  scholar,  which  I  have 
not  regretted,  because  we  have  made  so  much 
progress.  I  have  rewarded  him  with  an  old 
shirt  and  pair  of  stockings — you  never  saw  a 
fellow  so  delighted  in  your  life !  By  and  bv, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  fhle  to  spare  liim  an  old 
suit  of  clothes.  The  attendance  of  the 
scholars  is  increasing.  They  are  squalid,  dull,t 
and  ignorant  almost  beyond  belief,  and  at 
first  were  riotous,  but  I  am  now  getting  them 
into  order.  Mrs.  Truebury  has  kindly  sup- 
plied us  with  every  thing  we  want ;  and  her 
aunt  has  undertaken  to  pay  a  female  teacher 
for  superintending  the  girls'  day-school. 
With  regard  to  our  school-room  services  on 
Sunday  evening,  your  own  curate,  sir,  has 
doubtless  told  you  that  they  are  crowded.  I 
hope  we  shall  get  you  there  some  evening. 
It  is,  you  know,  the  only  place  of  worship  ia 
Hopkinsville  for  three  thousand  souls." 

*'  Sad  !  sad  !  We  must  get  it  licensed,  and 
a  clergyman  appointed  to  the  district." 

"llie  Baptists  and  Independents  will  get 
the  start  of  you  unless  you  make  haste.  I 
must  say  I  am  glad  to  see  their  red-brick 
walls  rising  so  fast.  There  is  room  for  all. 
It  is  very  handsome  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  way  they  are  do- 
ing, because,  as  you  know,  it  involves  the  sup- 
port of  what  they  call  *  a  paid  ministr)'.'  This 
scruple,  however,  does  not  extend  to  school- 
masters, though  it  does  to  missionaries.  It  is 
delightful  to  pull  all  together,  as  we  are  doing 
now,  without  distinctions  of  parties.  I  only 
hope  it  may  last.  As  John  Foster  said,  when 
the  spring-tide  of  universal  love  shall  rise 
sufficiently  high,  it  will  merge  all  rocks  of 
offence  and  minor  lines  of  separation.  I  have 
great  hope  the  reading-room  will  answer — a 
few  poor  squalid  fellows,  hollow-eyed,  and 
with  sunken  checks,  arc  beginning  to  creep 
into  it ;  but  as  they  can  hardly  read  a  com- 
mon sentence  without  stumbling,  I  have  begun 
by  reading  aloud  and  telling  them  amusing 
stories,  which,  I  find,  answers  very  well.    The 
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first  time,  a  man  looked  wistfully  in,  and  see-' 
ing  only  me  turning  OTer  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
was  going  to  steal  away,  when  I  looked  up 
and  said  cheerfully, '  Here  seems  to  be  some- 
thing amusing — sit  down,  and  Til  read  it  to 
you  if  you  like,  while  we  hare  this  nice  quiet 
room  all  to  ourselves.'  He  immediately 
drew  near,  and  I  read  him  Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves.  Two  or  three  others  dropped 
in ;  and,  before  the  end,  I  think  we  mustered 
half  a  dozen.  They  liked  it  extremely.  The 
Illustrated  News  and  Pictorial  Times  lay  on 
the  table,  and  they  looked  at  the  pictures, 
and  I  talked  to  them'  on  the  different  subjects 
they  suggested.  Next  time,  we  had  Sinbad 
the  Sailor.  I  always  omi^  whatever  they  can- 
not understand  or  will  do  them  more  harm 
than  good.  Then  we  got  on  to  Robinson 
Crusoe :  we  are  at  it  still,  and  it  will  last  us 
half  the  winter.  I  mean  to  follow  it  with  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  I  think„  sir,  Mr.  True- 
bury  will  aid  me  in  opening  a  penny  bank  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  meetings.  He  is 
ready  to  allow  the  subscribers  ten  per  cent." 

"  That  ought  to  answer." 

*<  But  ah !  they  are  so  poor !  And  the 
population  is  so  fluctuating !  One  can  hardly 
wish  it  otherwise,  for  the  regular  occupants 
of  these  wretched  houses  (the  best  of  which 
only  let  for  four  and  sixpence  a  week)  are 
those  on  whom  the  malis^  influences  of  im- 
pure air  and  water  tell  so  severely  that  their 
physical  strength  is  permanently  lowered  by 
it  These  people  are  not  actively  wicked,  they 
are  not  strong  enough  !  they  creep  about,  get 
through  half  a  day's  poor  work,  enduring 
.  gnawing  hunger  and  pinching  cold  ;  and  the 
first  attack  of  illness  carries  them  off.    On 


the  other  hand,  the  navvies,  etc.,  who  are  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  are  tremendous 
wife-beaters,  and  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  wages  at  the  public-house.  These  are 
men  of  great  physical  force,  and  wide-awake 
to  what  you  say  to  them  if  it  be  sufficiently 
entertaining ;  but  you  have  no  sooner  begun 
to  hope  you  have  made  some  impression  on 
them,  than  they  are  removed  farther  down  the 
line." 

A  loud  ring  at  the  house-bell,  followed  by  a 
summons  into  the  hall,  here  called  Dr.  Grace 
from  listening  to  Mr.  Bolter's  communications. 
After  a  few  minutes,  he  returned,  saying,  **  I 
am  summoned  to  administer  the  Lord's  sup- 
per to  a  dying  person,  and  baptize  a  new-born 
child.  We  can  walk  a  little  way  together, 
but,  first,  let  us  unite  in  prayer." 

Dr.  Grace  was  very  gifted  in  extempore 
prayer  and  preaching ;  an  inestimable  power 
in  those  who  possess  it.  Mr.  Bolter  followed 
him  in  every  word.  Then  the  doctor  con- 
cluded with  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  fervent, 
subdued  benediction;  and  they  arose  and 
went  forth  into  the  night.  The  church  clocks 
were  striking  nine — old  women,  under  um- 
brellas were  still  crouched  at  the  edge  of  the 
pavement, selling  oysters,  herrings,  and  greens, 
to  those  who  would  have  them  ;  and  groups 
of  little  children  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed,  were  amusing  themselves  as  children 
often  do,  who  in  imagination 
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Turn  little  dry,  unhealthy  courts 
To  hamlets  fit  for  noonday  sports ; 
And  in  the  long  wet  streets  behold 
Grand  avenues,  and  pleasant  streams  un- 
fold."* 

*  J.  Stebbing. 


CoMPOsiTiOH  DURTNO  Sleep. — ^Lord  Thur- 
low  told  his  nephew  that  "  when  voung  he  read 
much  at  night,  and  that  once,  while  at  CoKcge, 
having  been  unable  to  complete  a  particuxar 
lino  in  a  Latin  poem  ho  was  composing,  it  rested 
so  on  liiH  mind  that  ho  dreamed  of  it,  completed 
it  in  his  sleep,  wrote  it  out  next  morning,  and 
received  many  compliments  on  its  classical  and 
felicitous  turn." — Lord  CampboU's  Lives  of  the 
Lmd  Chancellors  (1846),  v.  486.  n. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  this  subject  in  an  excel- 


lent little  work  On  dreams,  in  their  Mental  and 
Moral  AspectSf  by  John  Sheppard  (Jackson  & 
Walford,  1847). 

In  my  own  experience,  I  have  imagined  my- 
self, during  sleep,  to  bo  listening  to  instrumenial 
music  quite  new  to  me,  and  liave  l)ecn  able  to 
reproduce  the  melody  next  day ;  and  I  huvo  now 
in  my  possession  a  MS.  copy  of  a  Dead  March 
composed  bv  the  author,  from  whom  I  had  it  in 
a  dream. — Notes  and  Qfleries. 
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From  Titan. 
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I  IIA^TS  a  story  to  tell,  which,  I  think,  may 
do  some  good.  Six  months  ago  I  would 
rather  have  cloven  any  man's  head  with  my 
hammer  than  have  revealed  so  much ;  but 
now  I  have  no  secrets.  Yet,  even  now,  I 
prefer  to  write  it  out  thus ;  to  send  it  by  the 
pilot  when  he  quits  the  ship,  and  so  to  leave 
it,  as  it  were,  a  legacy  to  my  fellow-workmen 
whom  it  is  likely  I  shall  never  see  again. 

As  for  my  early  life,  I  would  that  it  could 
be  forgotten  by  me  as  it  has  been  forgiven 
by  God.  I  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  it; 
the  serpent's  skin  not  more  completely 
sloughs  than  I  have  changed  my  nature. 
I  tell  you  that,  like  Christian  in  the  godly 
book,  I  have  cast  off  that  burthen  of  my  sins, 
and  stand  at  the  Celestial  Gate.  The  glory 
of  my  youth,  and  the  spirit,  the  laughter,  and 
the  drinking,  and  the  song,  are  vanished.  I 
left  them  for  a  portion  to  the  wicked,  and 
f!ed  and  gat  me  out.  What  matters  it 
where  he  was  born  first  who  has  been  born 
again?  What  were  father  and  mother  to 
one  like  me,  that  I  should  remember  them  ? 
Drunkards,  blasphemers,  children  of  the 
wicked  one,  who  would  not  escape  the  net 
themselves,  neither  would  suffer  their  little 
ones  to  escape.  O  Lizzy,  Lizzy !  little  sister 
innocent,  why  wast  not  thou  snatched  from 
the  burning,  and  not  I  ?  She  died  at  eight 
years  old.  But,  mind  you,  though  I  weep,  I 
know  what  seemed  her  goodness  then  was 
nothing  worth — nay,  it  was  sin ;  but  the  blue 
eyes,  so  dimmed  with  tears  when  mother 
beat  me — tears  both  for  mother  and  for  me ; 
the  sidelong,  patient  face  that  lay  upon  the 
pillow — till  that  was  pawned  for  drink — and 
then  upon  the  floor,  thinning,  sharpening  day 
by  day :  and  the  hand,  that  you  could  look 
through,  clasping  mine  as  though  she  felt  we 
two  might  never  meet  again  !  I  thought  her 
in  my  blindness  one  whom  the  blessed  angels 
could  not  spare,  and  so  had  sent  for  her !  I 
whose  every 'other  word  was  some  black 
oath,  scarce  dared  to  speak  before  her;  for 
she  would  lay  that  tiny  hand  upon  my  brawl- 
ing mouth,  beseeching  me,  with  such  a  mute, 
pained  look,  that,  even  now,  if  she  had  known 
Ilim — ah!  if  she  had  but  known  Ilim!— I 
could  think  8he  had  brought  the  Master's  mes- 
sage :  *♦  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards 
men :  "  but  that  means  Christian  men,  which 
we  arc  not.      Christian !    The  town  we  lived 


in  might  have  shared —  it  will  one  day — the 
fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.      Ten  right- 
eous men !      There  were  not  five,  not  two. 
There  had  been  in  old  times.      There  was  a 
church,  near  by,  unused,  and  half  in  ruins,  but 
which  a  few  strong  poles  and  boards  might 
well  have  made  a  schoolroom,  wherein  auch 
creeping  things  as  I  might  have  learnt  God 
to  be  other  than  a  name  to  call  as  witness  to 
our  lies :  but  this,  because  it  nad  been  a  con« 
secrated  place,  our  Christians  (we  had  some 
who  so  called  themselves)  refiised  to  use  so, 
making  a  curse  even  of  God's  very  blessing. 
In  old  times,  too — I  cannot  tell  by  whom  or 
when  it  was  done — a  mighty  tank  was  set  by 
some  hot  springs  &>r  all  poor  men  to  bathe 
in.      They  say  it  was  first  built  in  n  great 
wood  where  there  was  a  hermitage,  and  that 
folks  came  there   to  pray  and  be  cleansed 
from  their  diseases ;  but  the  wood  had  long 
been   cut  down^   and    the   town   itself   had 
reached  to  the   springs,  time  out  of  mind. 
Still,  the  roofing  of  the  place  was  very  old 
and    quaint,    and    massive    beams    of   oak 
stretched    over    the    great  swimming-bath^ 
whereon  were  painted  texts  and  godly  say- 
ings.    Through  the  hot  steam  and  dimness 
of  the  place  the  letters   still  shone  out ;   so 
that,  while  poor  weary  bodies  were  refreshed 
and  whitened  in  the  pleasant  waters,  their 
souls  might  have  comfort  also.      I  could  not 
read  these  for  myself^  but  a  crippled  boy,  of 
my  own  age,  who  used  to  bathe  there  daily^ 
— for  this  was  a  Bethesda  pool  to  such  as  he 
— would  point  them  out  for  me.      I  can  see 
him  now,  with  his  pale,  dripping  face  and 
skinny  arm  above  the    sof^,   warm    waves» 
whispering  aloud  (for  he  was  a  timid  lad): 
**  Go  and  sin  no  more : "      "  Kememl)er  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ?  "  or  **  God 
is  love."      He  was  a  chosen  soul;  and  now, 
while    many  of  his    fellow-townsmen,  who 
were  wont  to  dress  in  purple  and  fine  linen 
ever}'  day,  are  in  the  fiery  lake,  the  cripple 
is  in  Abraham's  bosom ;  even  him  I  scorned, 
nay,  him  the  most,  but  the  words  he  taught 
me  I    brought   home  to  sister   Lizzy, — she 
loved  to  hear  them,  and  to  repeat  them  to 
herself  in  her  gentle  way.     While  father  was 
on  strike,  and  in  the  ale-house,  and  mother 
with  him,  and  I  alone  with  Lizzie  when  she 
died,  I  took  her  in  my  arms   to  raise  lier 
head  that  she  might  Fpcak  to  me,  and  '*God 
is  love " — I  hear  her  say  it  now — was  that 
lost  little  one's  last  words.      Both  man  and 
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woman  vfhen  they  came  home  were  sorry, 
but  Lizzy  was  in  a  club,  they  said — that  was 
some  comfort.  We  got  eleven  pounds 
amongst  us  by  her  death;  gin,  that  is, 
enough  for  all  of  us  for  months ;  no  work  to 
do,  and  gin ;  for  that,  if  such  an  offer  had 
been  made  to  me,  I  would  then  have  bar- 
tered heaven.  We  three  were  in  the  same 
woollen  factory.  Mother,  who  was  in  the 
dyeing  department,  used  to  terrify  me 
greatly  as  a  child  by  coming  home  some- 
times with  her  arms  scarlet  to  the  elbows. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  killing  wicked 
boys,  and  had  not  done  yet.  Father  was  a 
machinist,  and  I  assisted  him  in  the  mill 
wotkshop,  at  first  without  any  wages,  but 
soon — for  I  was  quick  at  every  sort  of  iron- 
craft — as  a  regular  paid  helper.  At  four- 
teen years  old  I  was  receiving  five  shillings  a 
week.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  forced  to 
put  up  with  many  stripes  and  much  ill-usage 
of  all  kinds  from  both  my  parents ;  but  now 
I  felt  that  I  was  my  own  master,  and  I  told 
Uiem  so.  I  offered  to  pay  them  three  and 
sixpence  a  week  for  my  board  and  lodging, 
keeping  the  rest  for  a  particular  purpose  to 
myself:  which  they,  seeing  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  acceded  to ;  otherwise  I  should  have 
taken  myself  off  elsewhere,  as  other  sons  did, 
and  have  got  accommodated  perhaps  cheaper 
still.  The  purpose  for  which  I  was  anxious 
to  save  money  may  appear  strange  to  some. 
I  wanted  to  become  one  of  the  guild  of  iron- 
workers in  our  town ;  to  be  articled  or  ap- 
prenticed (when  I  should  have  to  work  for 
some  time  gratuitously),  and  so  to  receive  a 
sort  of  credentials  that  would  enable  me  to 
hire  myself  out,  as  I  grew  up,  wheresoever  I 
pleased.  There  was  much  more  difficulty  in 
a  hand  getting  employment  amongst  us  with- 
out tluH ;  and  the  more  favored  of  his  class 
look  down  upon  him  jealously  if  even  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  become  their  fellow-laborer. 
I  had  known  honest  men  driven  to  stealing 
in  despair  of  being  able  to  raise  money  for 
this,  and  1  was  determined  to  begin  to  lay  by 
early.  Profiigate  as  I  was,  thtrefore,  I  took 
care  that  my  excesses  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  at  the  cost  of  others,  and  scarcely  a 
week  ])as8cd  without  my  dropping  a  shilling 
into  a  little  iron  money-box  of  my  own  mak- 
ing, which  I  kept  secretly  in  the  wall  at  my 
bed's  bend.  All  this  time  father  and  mother 
were  drinking  a  ore  than  ever,  and  I  hel|)ed 
them  to  finish  their  liquor  readily  enough: 


I  there  was  plenty  of  swearing  at  me  over  their 
cups,  but  no  more  beating,  and  hard  words 
breaking  no  bones,  I  was  well  enough.  My 
father  was  closely  connected  with  the  physi- 
cal-force Chartist  party,  and,  in  consequence, 
although  an  excellent  workman,  in  l^ad  odor 
with  the  masters,  and  not  seldom  out  of  work. 
Common  opinions  apd  common  sufferings 
were  indeed  the  only  bonds  that  could  have 
drawn  together  him  and  our  most  constant 
visitor,  Ilobert  Williams.  The  latter  ad- 
mired the  pluck,  the  thorough-going  though 
blind  determination,  and  the 'fanatic  adher- 
ence to  political  creed,  which  he  saw  as 
strongly  impressed  in  his  companion  as  in 
himself.  They  both  rejected  revelation,  but 
from  the  vices  to  which  my  father  was  almost 
constantly  delivered  up,  Williams  was  free. 
**  Ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,  for  your  mis- 
eries that  shall  come  upon  you ;"  was  one  o'f 
the  few  texts  he  ever  indulged  in,  or  to  the 
fulfilment  of  which  he  gave  himself  any  con- 
cern ;  and  he  well  knew  that  drink  and  profli- 
gacy on  the  part  of  the  poor  were  not  the 
means  to  bring  that  about.  He  had  great 
force  of  character  and  was  respected  not  only 
by  my  father,  but  by  all  the  hands ;  he  was 
the  only  man  to  whom  I  had  confided  my  se- 
cret of  the  money  box,  and  the  praise  which 
he  bestowed  upon  my  forethought  was  not 
without  considerable  effect.  I  was  more  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  his  regard,  however,  on 
account  of  the  liking  I  had  taken  for  his  only 
daughter,  Itachel ;  she  worked  in  the  same 
mill  as  I,  and  I  was  glad,  indeed,  when  any 
repairs  of  the  machinery  in  the  room  wherein 
she  was,  necessitated  my  presence.  In  the 
coarse  sackcloth  smock  which  the  factory-girls 
wear  over  their  clothes,  I  far  preferred  her  to 
the  master's  girls  in  silk,  although  they  were 
the  belles  of  the  town.  The  stench  of  the  oil, 
and  the  whirl  of  the  wheels,  and  the  trembhng 
floor  of  the  high,  red,  many-windowed  mill, 
were  all  forgotten  when  Rachel  was  hy.or  ex- 
changed for  pleasant  odors  and  sweet  sounds, 
and  giddiness  that  had  a  certain  rapture  in  it ; 
andm  my  blindness,  again,  I  thought  her  a 
sort  of  angel,  too,  as  dear  as  my  poor,  lont 
Lizzy, although  in  a  difl'erent  way.  I  was  not 
out  of  hope.  I  knew,  when  I  became  able,  as  I 
should  soon  be,  to  support  her  by  my  own 
exertions,  that  she  might  become  my  wife, 
but  it  seemed  too  picture-like  and  happy  to 
be  real ;  to  curry  favor  with  her  father,  I  left 
off  excessive  drinking,  and  began  to  subscribe 
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threepence  a  week  which  I  sorely  grudged 
to  the  revolutionary  fund.  It  was  for  some 
great  political  occasion— the  defence,  I  think, 
of  a  lending  orator  who  had  been  concerned 
in  a  bread  riot  in  the  north — that  I  was  once 
persuaded  to  come  down  handsome  for  the 
good  cause ;  to  give,  indeed,  ten  shillings  out 
of  my  little  treasury,  fqir  the  sake  of  patriot- 
ism, liberty — and  Kachel.  It  was  on  a  Sun- 
day evening,  I  remember,  while  my  father 
and  mother  were  at  their  place  of  worship, 
the  gin  palace,  that  pushing  back  my  little 
bedstead,  and*  taking  my  idol,  the  money-box, 
out  of  its  shrine,  I  broke  into  my  store  for  the 
first  time ;  the  box  was  heavy,  of  course,  being 
made  of  iron  and  the  rude  lock  of  my  own 
workmanship,  I  could  see,  by  certain  signs, 
had  not  been  touched :  but  the  money  within 
scarcely  seemed  to  rattle  like  the  accumulated 
savings  of  almost  two  years.  As  I  turned  it 
round  and  found  in  my  hands,  without  quite 
having  the  courage  to  open  it,  there  dropped 
out,  from  the  too  large  orifice,  a  shilling.  I 
knew  the  worst  then,  and  turned  the  key  at 
once ;  four  shillings  were  yet  left  within  my 
strong  box ;  the  rest,  tlie  savings  of  a  hun- 
dred weeks,  had  been  extratcted  one  by  one, 
enough  only  being  sufiered  to  remain  as  nest 
eggs,  sprats  for  whales.  I  heard  a  drunken 
chuckle  over  my  shoulder,  and  beheld  .my 
father.  '*  Ha,  ha !  young  prudence !  so  you 
thought  to  drink  the  liquor  without  paying 
your  shot,  did  you  ?  "  With  a  hideous  curse 
upon  my  lips,  and  a  thought  more  horrible 
yet  williiii  my  raging  breast,  1  cast  the  box, 
with  all  my  force,  straight  at  in's  forehead, 
and  the  man  who  had  been  my  father,  fell 
upon  the  floor  heavily  and. like  a  stone.  My 
knees  trembled  beneath  me,  and  I  dropped 
down  I)y  his  side,  as  if  to  pray.  Speechless 
as  I  was,  I  think  I  must  have  prayed  that  I 
might  not  be  in  deed,  as  I  had  been  in  in- 
tent, tlic  old  man's  murderer.  After  many 
minutes,  while  I  washed  the  gaping  wound 
with  water,  as  well  as  I  could,  he  revived, 

and  asked  for :   slie  was  there  before  he 

could  Rpoak  her  name.  No  woman*s  hand 
but  hers  .could  have  dealt  me  such  a  blow; 
no  other's  would  have  struck  a  tiling  so  peni- 
tent. ♦•  (jo,  wretch  I  "  she  said ;  "  go,  devil  I " 
and  I  slunk  from  out  that  house  miscalled 
my  homo,  shamed  to  the  core,  an  orphan 
from  that  hour.  I  hung  about  the  place  un- 
til I  heard  him  speak  again !  and  then  I  went 
to  llobcrt  Williams,  and  told  all.    I  thought 


to  get  him  on  my  side  by  dwelling  on  the 
hardness  of  my  case,  upon  the  sum  so  labori- 
ously earned,  so  heartlessly  abstracted,  on  mj 
honest  hopes  of  independence,  my  desire  to 
help  the  cause  thus  rendered  fruitless,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  merest  drunkenness;  how 
that  my  longing  dream  of  his  sweet  Rachel^- 
But  the  man  thundered,  "  Silence ;  dare  not  to 
speak  of  my  good  girl;  I  tell  thee,  I  wae 
never  informer  yet;  but  had  thy  father  died, 
boy,  I  would  have  hung  thee."  I  shook  the 
dust  from  off  my  feet,  turning  my  back  upon 
that  threshold,  and  all  within  it,  and  left  the 
town  that  night — agoing,  I  knew  not  whither, 
without  God,  without  parent,  and  without 
friend.  It  hapj^cncd  that  I  had  taken  the 
great  northern  road,  and  after  a  few  dayaP 
walking,  it  brought  me  to  Carlisle.  I  suffered 
a  great  deal  of  want  before  I  obtained  regu- 
lar work  there :  but  at  last  I  got  permanent 
employ  and  tolerable  wages ;  privations  how- 
ever, only  made  my  heart  the  harder,  and 
my  tongue  more  bitter,  and  good  fortune 
only  oflercd  me  the  means  for  vicious  indul- 
gence. At  Carel — so  we  called  it — I  lived 
indeed,  a  life  lower  than  the  brutes,  for  I  had 
lost  through  hatred,  rage,  and  disapi)oint- 
ment,  even  the  instincts  of  self-interest,  and 
absolutely  cared  for  nothing,  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  that  which  was  to  come;  for 
months,  for  years,  I  strove,  indeed,  to  make  a 
hell  for  myself  before  my  time.  One  after- 
noon, however,  as  I  was  leaving  work  for  the 
dinner  hour,  I  heard  a  voice — compared  with 
such  as  I  was  wont  to  hear,  a  singing-bird's 
or  spirit's — "  Why,  Charley,  don't  you  know 
me;  me  and  father  here?"  It  was  little 
ItacheL  Williams.  The  Government  had  is- 
sued a  reward,  it  seemed,  for  the  old  man's 
apprehension  in  consequence  of  late  distur- 
bances, and  he — not  that  he  feared  for  him- 
self, for  I  never  saw  a  man  so  devoid  of  all 
fear,  but  because  he  knew  that  the  cause 
could  not  afford  to  lose  him — had  shifted  to 
Carel.  I  got  him  work,  and  did  my  best  for 
them,  so  that  we  were  soon  friends  again,  and 
the  more  eft«ily,  btfcause  it  was  to  some 
drunken  indiscretion  of  mv  father's  that 
Williams  owed  his  exile;  all  ihrw  lodged  in 
a  house  together  with  two  other  young  men, 
and  we  young  ones  were  very  merry.  The 
old  man,  who  wavS  much  altered,  and  less  ac- 
tive, seemed  to  feel  lliat  his  wavs  were  too 
solemn  and  sombre  for  a  bright  wench  like 
[  Itachel,  and  left  her  free  to  enjoy  herself; 
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there  was  no  hann  in  his  truBting  her 
amongst  us,  for  I  had  his  consent  to  marry 
her  after  a  year — a  year  wherein  to  prove 
myself  a  steady  fellow,  and  really  attached  to 
her.  But  on  one  holiday,  when  we  four  had 
been  across  the  border  to  a  fair  near  Gretna, 
Kachel  and  I  came  back  a  married  couple. 
**  ril  be  a  faithful  and  true  husband  to  her, 
father,"  said  I ;  **  what's  done  can*t  be  un- 
done, so  forgive  us  all ;  it  was  a  general  con- 
spiracy and  Langton  here  and  Firby  saw  us 
wedded."  He  did  forgive  us  in  words,  but  I 
don't  think  the  old  man  ever  got  over  his 
daughter's  deceit — for  lies,  to  do  him  justice, 
were  his  abomination :  and  when  I  had  thus 
obtained  my  end,  I  took  but  little  further 
pains  to  please  him,  drinking  as  hard  as 
ever,  and  not  seldom  cursing  Rachel  herself. 
He  lived  to  see  one  grandchild  born— our 
Dick — and  then  the  old  man  passed  away. 
He  did  not  seem  to  die  of  any  particular  dis- 
ease, but  wasted  by  a  sort  of  dull  pain  into  his 
grave.  He  was  very  anxious  when  he  lay 
a-d}'ing  that  every  scrap  of  paper  in  his  pos- 
session should  be  burnt  before  his  eyes ;  h'sts 
of  names  for  the  most  part,  and  rules  of  se- 
cret societies.  I  could  read  them,  thanks  to 
his  teaching  and  to  Rachel's  but  my  new  tal- 
ent was  spent  in  any  thing  but  doing  good ; 
every  atheistic  tract  appeared  to  magnetize 
and  attract  me  to  it,  not  so  much  by  love  of 
error,  as  by  hatred  of  truth,  and  I  read  half-a- 
dozen  refutations  of  the  Scriptures,  but  never 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  I  had  got  three 
children,  had  been  six  years  in  Cumberland, 
and  was  become  known  in  the  whole  distnct 
as  a  good  workman,  but  a  most  determined 
unbeliever  and  destructive,  when  I  first  saw 
the  Messenger ;  it  was  while  I  was  in  work 
at  Cockermouth,  and  upon  a  certain  Sunday. 
when  myself  and  Rachel  had  joined  a  mon- 
ster pleasure  trip  to  Keswick,  that  he  held 
out  to  me  his  shining  hand.  We  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  party,  and  had  climbed  a  hill 
in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  lake,  and 
were  sitting  upon  a  grassy  knoll  with  our 
babket  between  us,  with  the  bread  and  meat 
in  it,  and  the  gin,  when  an  elderly  man,  white 
haired,  but  hearty,  whom  we  had  observed 
before,  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  pleasure- 
van,  came  up  and  ssked  permission  to  sit 
with  us.  He  had  his  little  bundle  and  bottle 
as  well  as  we,  and  laid  them  down  by  ours. 
I  never  saw  so  sure  a  looking  man ;  his  eyes 
fiixed  straight  before  him,  and  his  whole  face, 


as  it  seemed,  set  upon  some  changeless  pur- 
pose ;  one  who  would  listen  patiently  enough 
without  one  twitch  of  mouth  or  brow  to  your 
end,  and  then  his  answer,  gentle  enough,  and 
ever  tender,  would  seem  to  sound  like  the 
very  words  of  doom.  I  think  I  knew  at  once 
that  I  should  be  his,  that  he  had  power  over 
my  universal  being.  He  began  to  speak  of 
the  fineness  of  the  day,  as  any  other  man 
might  have  dpne,  but  with  a  difference— of 
the  pleasant  far-off  sounds  from  our  retreat- 
ing companions — of  the  sweetness  of  the 
heathery  breezes  that  rose  and  fell  about  us 
— how  they  warmed  man's  heart.  "  Well," 
said  I,  through  pride,  and  although  I  would 
much  have  preferred  to  listen  to  him  farther, 
"for  my  part.  I  must  haver  my  drink  for 
that."  He  did  not  answer  me  directly  but 
pointed  solemnly  to  the  greet  mountain 
fronting  us,  and  then  to  its  reflection  in  the 
waveless  depths ;  the  breeze  had  failed,  the 
sounds  from  the  road  below  had  ceased,  and 
save  from  the  drowsy  murmur  of  the  bee 
there  was  now  an  unbroken  silence.  All  Na- 
ture had  her  finger  at  her  lip ;  there  was  no 
sign  of  man,  no  boat  upon  the  lake's  unruf- 
fled iJlue,  no  moving  thing  on  its  wooded  is- 
lands, or  on  the  shore  beyond.  "  What," 
said  the  old  man  slowly,  as  he  removed  his 
hat  as  if  in  reverence ;  "  what  does  this  scene 
remind  you  of,  my  friend?"  I  could  not 
have  spoken  to  have  saved  my  life :  I  had  no 
breath  to  speak  with ;  an  indescribable  de- 
light and  pain  seized  hold  upon  me.  I  set 
my  eyes  as  steadily  as  I  could  upon  a  partic- 
ular cloud — the  only  one  in  sight — that  was 
athwart  the  face  of  the  sun  :  that  seemed  a  re- 
lief to  me,  but  presently  it  rolled  away,  and  a 
still  greater  light  flowed  down  upon  the  uni- 
versal quietness.  **  Then  1  will  tell  you,"  the 
old  man  went  on ;  **  it  reminds  you,  Heaven 
be  praised  for  it !  of  the  peace  of  God  that 
passeth  all  understanding."  I  should  have 
fisillen  as  he  said  these  words  if  he  had  not 
caught  me  in  his  arms.  He  knew  my  spirit- 
ual need,  too,  and  prayed  for  me  a  prayer 
which  I  repeated  after  him  M-ord  for  word. 
We  had  scarcely  finished  when  a  solemn 
sound  broke  forth  of  many  voices  singing  a 
hymn  of  joy,  which  seemed  to  float  over  che 
fields  of  air  and  fill  all  space.  My  wife  was 
paralyzed  with  terror,  and  I  but  little  better, 
but  the  face  of  the  Messenger  rayed  out  in 
gentle  smiles  as  if  to  re-assure  us,  and  pres- 
ently the  silence  reigned  again.     After  a  lit- 
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tie  while  the  stranger  requested  some  refresh- 
ments, whicli  we  gladly  offered,  and  indeed 
we  had  no  desire  for  tliem  ourselves.  "  "Will 
you  change  bottles  ?  "  said  he.  I  motioned 
to  him  to  take  the  liquor,  which  he  did,  re- 
placing it  in  our  basket  by  his  own.  He 
took  the  bottle  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
hillock  which  overhung  the  lake,  and  set  it 
rolling,  and  I  heard  it  break  before  it  sank 
into  the  water.  **  That  is  vour.  first  sacrifice, 
my  brother,"  said  he ;  "  the  Devil  is  dismissed 
for  this  aflernoon."  From  that  day,  I, 
Charles  Newton,  was  the  same  man  in  noth- 
ing save  the  name.  Tlie  Messenger,  Thomas 
White,  whose  mission  had  been  to  such  as  I 
for  years,  had  never  rescued  such  a  brand, 
he  said.  lie  thought  my  faith — if  that  could 
have  been  ])ossiblc — even  too  abundant ;  when 
he  explained  •  that  what  he  had  thought  to  be 
supernatural  voices,  had  been  raised  by  a 
faithful  few  whose  ])lacc  of  prayer  was  amidst 
the  Keswick  Hills,  where  he  himself  was  an 
occasional  minister.  That  made  the  miracle 
no  less,  I  said.  He  had  had  his  eye  upon 
me,  he  urged,  for  a  length  of  time,  as  a  pos- 
sible convert.  My  call  was  on  that  account 
no  less  sudden,  replied  I.  Thus  did  I  com- 
bat with  him,  as  it  were,  with  a  larger  trust. 
What  did  it  matter  now  that  man  called  me 
hypocrite,  apostate,  renegade,  what  tliey 
would  ?  What  was  the  world  to  me  ?  Had 
I  not  liacl^el  with  me,  changed  almost  as  won- 
derfully as  I?  Had  I  not  the  Messenger? 
Was  there  not  our  congregation  of  chosen 
souls  to  hear  me  ?  I  was  a  shining  light,  in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  the 
Word;  I  preached  to  those  in  the  same  house, 
to  those  in  the  same  factory,  in  the  mechan- 
ic*s  institute,  in  the  chapel,  in  the  open  air. 
Everywhere,  without  shrinking,  I  laid  bare 
the  wickedness  of  mv  life ;  I  showed  them 
./hat  I  had  been,  and  what  I  was;  I  spared 
no  miin  amongst  them  all,  but  spoke  out  what 
I  knew,  and  Rachel,  amongst  the  women  did 
the  like.  Kven  Thomas  White  thought  us 
somewhat  too  earnest ;  but  he  had  not  been 
called  as  we  had.  We  did  our  best  for  the 
wandmng  fold,  the  drunken,  godless,  unre- 
generale  i)o<»i)le,  but  they  would  not  re- 
ceive us;  thev  cast  in  our  teeth  tlie  one  text 
that  thev  knew  and  held  to,  "  Be  not  ve 
righteous  overmuch,"  and  bade  us  flee.  My 
employers  even,  giving  lieed  to  their  wicked 
tumult,  recommended  me  to  depart;  he  got 
a  situation  for   me  as  plate-layer  at  a  great 


London  railway  station,  and  sent  me  off;  Ra- 
chel and  I,  and  our  three  bairns,  with  half  a 
dozen  elect  of  our  own  communion — we  went 
together.  This  was  the  beginning  of  our 
troubles.  The  first  thing  that  was  required 
of  us  by  our  new  companions  was  that  we 
should  pay  our  footing  of  five  shillings  a  man ; 
we  seven  demurred  to  this,  but  after  awhile 
and  because  they  began  to  say  that  it  waa 
easy  to  see  we  came  from  the  north,  because 
we  were  so  "  near,"  we  paid  it  down.  Then 
beer  was  brought  in ;  we  did  not  go  to  the 
public-house,  which  surprised  me  at  that  time 
very  much,  but  drank  it  after  dark  in  one  of 
the  great  rooms  of  the  station.  Tiic  health 
of  the  new  hands  being  proposed,  I  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity,  while  thanking  them, 
to  speak  my  mind.  I  did  not  preach  to  them, 
having  lately  so  sorely  proved  how  unripe 
such  men  are  to  hear  the  Word ;  but  I  aug^ 
gested  that  this  same  custom  of  paying  foot- 
ing should  be  done  away  with,  once  for  all, — 
a  wasteful,  drunken,  custom  as  it  was,  ill  both 
for  body  and  soul.  I  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  said  my  say,  and  when  I  sat  down  there 
was  a  perfect  silence,  except  for  whispering. 
But  from  that  day  the  men  were  set  against 
me ;  many  of  them  loved  the  diink,  but  it  was 
not  they  who  disliked  me  most ;  some  of  the 
influential  amongst  them  made  great  profit 
out  of  the  beer,  and  it  was  these  who  hated 
me.  Except  a  few,  the  six  from  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  one  or  two  Christian  men  out  of 
many  hundreds,  I  was  sent  by  the  hands  to 
Coventry ;  not  spoken  to,  that  is  by  my  fellow- 
laborers  :  that  is  a  great  trial,  believe  me ;  to 
hear  the  friendly  word,  and  the  jest,  and  the 
reason  given  and  answered,  and  all  the  pleas- 
ant talk  which  sets  the  man  above  the  brutes, 
and  to  be  suffered  to  have  no  part  in  it.  Why, 
to  have  been  left  upon  an  island,  as  some 
have  been  Fve  read  of,  all  alone  in  the  mid 
sea,  were  not  more  desolate  than  to  have  a 
thousand  companions,  and  not  one  to  say 
*'  Good-morrow ! "  nor  **  Good-night ! "  and  for 
me,  who  had  many  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  this  was  very  hard  to  bear. 
When  I  had  been  working  too,  for  a  little 
time  steadily,  and  as  well  as  a  man  could, 
there  came  another  grievance ;  I  found  our 
payment  for  doing  the  same  duties  were  une- 
qual, and  that  the  friends  of  tliose  in  authority 
were  unjustly  favored.  I  remonstrated  with 
the  foreman,  and  he  reminded  me  that  I  had 
been  sent  out  of  Cockermouth  for  meddling 
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already,  and  bade  roe  look  to  myself;  then  I 
wrote  anonymously  to  a  Chartist  paper,  with 
which  I  had  a  connection,  through  my  wife's 
late  father;  and  again  anon}'mousIy,  also, to  the 
board  of  directors ;  it  was  my  duty  so  to  do 
and  I  did  not  spare  them.  These  letters 
were  traced  home  to  me  easily  enough,  and  I 
got  for  enemies,  then,  both  workmen  and  em- 
ployers as  well.  Still,  I  think,  by  means  of 
skill  and  steadiness,  and  of  many  kindnesses 
I  strove  to,  do  my  mates,  I  might  have  done 
well  even  yet,  but  that  I  had  a  certain  secret 
to  keep,  which  made  me  crooked,  and  re- 
served, and  unsocial,  in  spite  of  myself.  It 
was  Rachel's  secret,  too,  but  not  the  bairns' ; 
for  all  our  persecutions,  were  it  not  for  this, 
we  might  have  borne  up  still,  but  as  it  was, 
we  we])t,  as  it  were,  tears  of  blood ;  when  I 
was  at  the  best,  preaching,  exhorting,  reprov- 
ing tlic  faithful  few,  then  I  felt  most  wretched, 
when  llachel  was  teaching  our  growing 
bairns  the  Word,  tlien  she  was  most  ill  at 
ease.  We  wrote  to  the  good  Messenger,  who 
was  now  about  his  work  in  Liverpool  con- 
tinually ;  it  was  comforting  to  us  somehow, 
even  |hat  although  we  never  told  him  of  the 
secret  I  grew  more  sullen  and  moody  ever)' 
day  at  the  station,  and,  afler  a  year  or  two, 
was  glad  to  get  an  engagement  down  at 
Porthmouth  Dockyard,  in  exchange,  though 
it  was  not  so  good  a  one.  It  included,  how- 
ever, a  little  work  for  our  dear  Dick;  he, 
thank  Heaven !  was  conscious  of  no  wrong, 
so  never  suffered  as  his  father  did ;  but  as  for 
me,  I  was  haunted  now  by  all  sorts  of  suspic- 
ions and 'fears.  I  saw  a  hidden  meaning  in 
ever)'  Niniple  question  that  was  asked  of  me, 
a  plot  to  find  out  the  things  that  I  had  been 
accused  of  at  the  railway,  or  else  to  get  at  my 
private  secret ;  ever)'body  began  to  know 
that  I  had  things  to  conceal.  I  soured 
and  got  reproved,  and  then  answered  sharply 
again.  I  went  about  uttering  threats — Chart- 
iiit  threats,  tliey  said — against  the  officials, 
against  the  Government,  against  whosoever 
crossed  me ;  these  were  reported.  I  was  ex- 
amined, questioned  about  myself,  my  family. 
What  right  had  they  to  ask  about  questions 
my  family  ?  I  replied  so  bitterly,  and  so  eva- 
sively, that  I  was  dismissed  from  the  dock- 
yard ;  only  they  suffered  little  Dick  to  stay 
there.  I  behaved  so  strangely,  as  it  seemed 
to  them,  that  I  had  even  to  be  examined  by 
.he  doctors,  and  to  get  a  medical  certificate 
to  prove  I  was  not  mad.     Before  long,  out 


of  work,  out  of  heart,  with  railway  directors, 
dockyard  officials,  the  hands  at  London  and 
Portsmouth,  all  leagued  together  against  me, 
my  conscience  being  carried  with  me  whither- 
soever I  went,  and  always  upbraiding  me 
with  my  secret,  I  was  very  nearly  going  mad 
in  reality.  Now,  what  caused  all  my  miser- 
ies,— what  preyed  alike  upon  my  mind  and 
body,  and  imperilled,  if  it  had  been  possible, 
even  my  soul, — what  made  me  ashamed  and 
afraid  daily, — what  fell  like  a  cold  shadow  be- 
tween Kachel  and  me  and  between  us  and  our 
dear  children, — nay,  what  threatened  to  brand 
us  the  chosen  as  liars  and  hypocrites  for  life, 
was  this — Rachel  and  I  had  never  been  mar- 
ried at  all :  she  was  not  my  wife,  and  I  was  not 
her  husband,  and  the  children,  oh  how  could 
we  ever  tell  the  bairns !  We  had  deceived 
poor  old  Robert  Williams,  when  we  came  back 
from  Gretna,  and  the  lie  had  begotten  hun- 
dreds of  other  lies,  and  would  cleave  to  us  now 
unto  the  very  end.  Preacher  of  morality  like 
me,  pattern-woman  like  my  poor  weak  Rachel, 
how  could  we  dare  to  publish  such  a  shame  ? 
Maybe  this  may  seem  to  some  persons  but  a 
little  matter;  but  to  us  it  was  the  flaming 
sword  in  the  hand  of  Him  that  kept  the  gates 
of  Paradise  against  us !  At  last,  when  we 
had  suffered  thus  for  many  years,  a  door  was 
opened  to  us.  Dick  was  still  at  Portsmouth, 
but  we  four  had  moved  to  Liverpool  (where 
White  was  still),  and  the  two  little  ones  were 
doing  well  there,  for  such  young  chaps  as 
they ;  and  my  wife,  she  drove  a  tidy  trade  in 
making  pyeflits  (muffins);  only  I  did  nothing; 
they  almost  supported  me,  I  was  so  weak 
and  ailing  and  so  troubled ;  so  the  Messen- 
ger perceiving  how  it  went  with  me  (although 
he  was  far  from  guessing  the  cause),  recom- 
mended me  to  take  a  voyage,  as  far  as  might 
be,  as  ship's  armorer.  This  notion  seemed  to 
please  me,  and  the  captain  here  knows  how 
I  offered  myself  to  sail  with  him,  some  five 
weeks  back,  when  I  looked' a  very  different 
man. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  agreed  to  this,  how- 
ever, who  should  I  see  in  Liverpool  streets  but 
Firby;  he  was  (as  I  haa  heard,  the  same 
loose,  dissolute  fellow,  as  when  he  was  at 
Carel,  and  when  he  came  up  with  that  sneer- 
ing face,  calling  me  saint  and  ])enitent,  I 
trembled  for  my  secret.  **  So,  my  good  man," 
said  he  (and  these  were  almost  his  first  words), 
'*!  supp6fte  you  were  obliged  to  make  the 
best  of  it  when  you  found  out  you  had  really 
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got  ht.-T:  h':lr\^-a  rc^pectaUc  married  man.  nA,  from  the  beginning.  I  hung  ray  head 
afler  a!!,  it  wa^  just  as  well  you  bhould  be  down  while  I  spoke,  so  that  I  should  not  see 
preacli'.T  at  once.'*  his  steadfast  eyes,  and  he  let  me  reach  the 

••  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I,  very  red.  end  without  one  word ;  then,  when  I  said  how 
and  yet  with  a  sort  of  ho2)c,  mingling  with  my  much  relieved  I  fe'.t  at  Firby*s  news  and  how 
angfirr.  '  that  I  feared  no  man's  banter  now,  he  shook 

*'  Why,  are  you  not  a  regular  canting  his  head,  and  speaking  to  me  quite  tenderly 
preach'.T  ?  '*  said  ho.  (and  always  since  that  day  on  Keswick  Hilla, 

"  I'crhapH  ^  I  .said  ;  "  :jut  about  my  being  a  he  has  deemed  me  indeed  as  his  own  son) 
married  man?',  "I  think/' he  said,  *Mhat  your  right  way  tb 

"What,  don't  you  know  it  yet?"  cried  he,  walk  is  this:  do  you  get  married  to  Rachel 
laughing  his  loudest ;  "  why,  you  be  married  here  again  in  sight  of  all  who  choose  to  see  it 
to  Rachel  by  Scotch  law,  man,  fast  enough;  done;  that  will  be  such  a  chastening  to  your 
you  called  her  *  wife '  in  ])resence  of  me  and  .  pride  as  is  meet  and  fitting,  and  an  atone- 
ifjangton,  at  the  fair  at  Springfield,  beyond  ment  likewise  for  the  wrong  which  you  in- 
Ciietna,  across  the  Border,  and  you  can't  get  tended  long  ago  ;  that  will  be  good  for  you 
out  of  thai,  mind  ye,  reverend  sir."  '  every  way,  and,  as  for  mere  temi)oral  mat- 

With  that  he  left  me,  shrieking  with  mali-  ters,  why  not  take  wife  and  children  with  you 
cious  laughter :  for  he  thought  he  had  done  ',  across  the  seas,  and  all  begin  a  good  honest 
me  iiurt  by  lliut  blissful  news.      How  thank-   life  afresh?" 

ful,  how  )ia;)py  I  felt  for  a  few  minutes !  I '  This  was  a  sore  trial  and  trouble,  both  to 
shall  hold  n;>  my  head  with  the  best  of  them,  ,  mc  and  Rachel,  but  we  went  through  with  it 
now,"  lhou;(hl  I ;  hut  very  soon  afterwards  :  to  the  end,  as  he  advised,  and  were  married 
sometliiiig  lif^.m  to  damp  my  joy  a  little.  If '  in  the  parish  church  at  ]*lveipool  the  day  be- 
wc  were  really  married,  it  was  no  praise  to  .fore  we  sailed  with  the  two  bairns. 
Itachirl  nor   to  nv;;   if  my  children  had  no       And  this  has  made  it  so  that  I  do  ^hink 


shame,  tlwy  had  not  to  thank  their  father  or 
tlieir  mother.  And  this  so  moved  me,  that, 
partly  comforted  a-*  I  was,  I  determined  to  go 
straightway  to  the  Messenger,  and  tell  him 


we  arc  as  happy  souls  as  any  in  this  ship^s 
company,  and  shall  be  so,  I  trust,  whether 
we  live  or  die. 


"  SOMKTniV^J  TO  UK  SAID  ON    KOTII  8I1»ER."  !        TlIE  DOOTIIINE   OF  TOTAI.  DePRAVITT. A 

— Allow  mc  U)   iiioiir>s(;  u  \vcli-[)oi>«e(l  fptasitu  minister  travelling  tl)r(>u<;li  the  West  in  a  mis- 

v^rfitn  fi>r  iri;:«r?iioiis  iirt;umeiit;  wliidi,  tliouj;li  sionary  capacity,  several  yrars  aj:o,  w;fcs  luilding 

by  IK)  means  nriyinal,  I  have  never  yet  seen  put  an  animated  theolou'ieal  convcrsaiion  wiili  u  good 

forward  in  the  eolumiis  of  "  N.  &  Q."    Jf  it  is  old  lady  on  whom  ho  iisid  called :  in  the  course 

said  of  a  man  in  an  eestaey  {i K-cfTaau;)  of  delijrht  of  which  he  a>ked  fier  what  she  thoU);ht  of  the 

that  he  eann«)t  contain  himself,  is  it  heeause  he  doctrine  of  tfjtal  dtpmvittf  ?    "^  (.)h,"  she  replied, 

is  too  hn-;;e  or  loo  Mnall  for  the  purpose? —  "I  think  it  a  v'W  doctrine,  i7';»ra/)/e  in  »mW  onitf 

Ntttfs  and  Qitfrirs.  lice  up  to  it  !  " — KnirhrUtcker  Mwjazinc. 


A  Ni:w  work  will  shortly  he  published  from 
the  pen  <»f  the.  Kcv.  IJaden  l*owell.  M.A.,  etc., ' 


An  association  has  recently  l)een  formc«l  in 


Savilian  l»n.fe.<vorof  (;eometrv  in  the  Universitv  T^""'""  wh^Mi  has  taken  the  lunne  ot  the  Alpine 
of  Oxford.  It  is  entitled  the,  "Order  of  Nature,  ^'l"''-  ^ '««  ^^^^  »"k"»  *'*'  »'»«  activity  of  this 
considen-d  will,  reference  to  the  (Malms  of  Kcve- ,  "^-^  «*ociety  is  to  ho  a  volume,  entitled  "  Peaks 
Iafion."and  forms  the.  author's  third  essav  on  ami  Pusses  of  the  Alps,  hy  Memhei-s  of  the 
theuniiyof  worlds  and  of  nature,  completing  the  I  :^'T»""«  <-'»»».  ,  which  will  he  puhli>hed  ui  May, 
g(^.|.|^^  ,  lllu^itratcd  with  route-maps  and  plates. 
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THE  POOR  UTILE  MAIDEN. 

A  GENTLE  face,  and  clear  blue  eyes, 
The  little  maiden  haxh,  who  plies 
Her  needle  at  the  cottaj^e-door, 
Or,  with  a  comrade  girl  or  more, 
Group'd  on  the  shady  hedg;erow  grass. 
I  love  to  see  her  as  I  pass, 
Humbly  contented,  simply  gay. 
And  hear  her  singing ;  many  a  day 
I've  carried  far  along  my  way 
ITrom  that  fair  infant's  look  and  voice 
A  strength  which  made  my  soul  rejoice. 

Oh  sad  !  her  father  died  last  week ; 
Her  mother  knows  not  where  to  seek 
Five  children's  food ;  the  little  maid 
Is  far  too  young  for  others'  aid. 
Willingly  would  she  do  her  best 
To  slave  at  strangers'  rude  behest ; 
But  she  is  young  and  weak.    Her  thread 
From  dawn  till  blinding  rushlight  sped, 
Could  never  win  her  single  bread. 

And  must  the  poorhouse  save  alive 
This  mother  and  her  helpless  five. 
Where  guardians,  no  angelic  band, 
With  callous  eye  and  pinching  hand. 
Receive  the  wretched  of  their  kin. 
Cursing  the  law  that  lets  them  in  ? 
I  see  her  growing  pale  and  thin, 
Poor  child ;  the  little  needle-song 
Is  ended ;  and  perhaps  ere  long 
Her  coffin  jolting  in  their  cart 
To  where  the  paupers  lie  apart. 

Just  from  that  cottage-step  one  sees 
A  mansion  with  its  lawn  and  trees, 
Where  man  and  wife  are  wearing  old 
Within  a  wilderness  of  gold, 
Amidst  nil  luxuries  and  graces, 
Except  the  light  of  children's  faces. 
Oh,  had  the  little  maid  forlorn 
In  that  fme  house  been  only  bom. 
How  she  were  tended,  night  and  mom  ? 
A  long-tuil'd  ponv  then  were  hers. 
And  winter  mantles  cdg'd  with  furs. 
And  servants  at  her  least  command, 
And  wealthy  suitors  for  her  hand. 
•Aththvcum,  W.  A 


AUTUMN  RAIN. 


With  misty  slant  the  sighing  rain 
Strews  throur;h  the  chancel-archM  lane 

The  scented  leaves  abroad  ; 
In  sodden  heaps  they  pile  the  banks 

Along  the  sodden  roiMl, 
The  yellow  channels  by  its  side 

Stream  in  a  twisted  &ood. 

I  love,  oh,  how  I  love  the  scene, 
Where  Death  soft  sorrow  wears, 
And  Nature's  pent  heart  seems  to  find 
Deep  quiet  in  its  tears; 
To  me  the  sight,  the  scent,  the  sound. 
Clothe  bones  of  buried  years. 

I  love  it,  when  at  times  the  sun 
Slants  forth  a  lustre  cold« 


And  the  rain  pauses,  and  a  trill 

Chants  clear  a  robin  bold  ; 
When  'gainst  dark  misty  distant  trees 

Gleams  out  scant  scattered  gold. 

Of  ribbed  bumt  orange  leaves  that  cling 

To  the  smooth  gray  beech  rind, 
The  deep,  red  raindrops  at  their  edge 

With  diamond  lustre  lined  ; 
Leaves  that  will  searly,  to  the  Spring, 

Hiss  shivering  in  the  wind. 

They  huddle  at  the  damp  tree  foot. 

Bare  Winter  draweth  nigh, 
But  these  are  passively  at  rest — 

It  was  but  once  to  die, 
Nor  Winter's  gripe,  nor  Spring's  light  hand. 

Disturb  their  lethargy. 

Ah  I  yet  I  envy  not  their  fate^ — 

When  Autumn's  languor  fades, 
And  the  faint  emerald  edge  of  Spring 

Far  tinges  down  the  glades, 
And  daisies  with  star-silence  dawn 

On  sleeping  Winter's  shades ; 

While  hawthorn  flowers  pile  thin  black  boughs 
With  snow-wreaths  scant  and  stray — 

A  tribute  gently  strewn  by  Spring 
Where  Uie  dead  Winter  lay — 

When  birch-trees  slight  begin  to  wear 
Green  glintings  on  the  gray  : — 

I'd  rather  be  a  primrose  fair. 
Forth  dawned  from  matted  brown. 

Whose  quiet  beauty  dews  the  heart 
Smoke  shrivelled  in  the  town, 

Whose  pale  smile  on  a  weary  world 
Unseams  its  rugged  frown  ; 

That  yields  its  mite  of  life  and  love 

To  the  awakening  dell — 
Than  the  fallen  oak-tree,  strong  and  brave, 

That  owns  no  loving  spell, 
That  lies  in  stern  and  utter  rest, 

Unchanging,  where  it  fell. 
— Cliambers's  Journal.  I.  R.  V. 


DREAMING. 


I  WANDERED  through  the  summer  fields 
All  in  the  blue  and  golden  mom. 

And  like  Christ's  followers  of  old, 
I  pluck'd  the  ears  of  com. 

High  up  a  lark  sung  rapturous  hymns. 
Low  down,  among  the  rustling  stems. 

His  brown  mote  listened  and  the  dew 
Set  round  her  nest  with  gems. 

I  laid  me  down  and  dreamt,  and  dreamt 
Of  summer  mornings  in  the  land 

Where  you  and  I,  dear  love,  went  forth 
Each'moming,  hand  in  hand. 

I  thought  athwart  the  tremulous  tears 
I  saw  your  blue  eyes  gleaming,  sweet. 

Through  golden  locks ;  alus !  'twas  but 
The  corn-flowers  'mid  the  wheat ! 

— Ilousehold  Words. 
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WHO   WRITES   OUR    SONGS. 


From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
WHO  WRITES  OUR  SONGS? 

The  musical  composer  who  really  furnishes 
the  great  majority  of  our  songs,  and  whose 
productions  have  the  widest  popularity  among 
the  masses  of  our  people,  is  known  to  very 
few  of  them,  even  by  reputation.  The  new 
melodies  that  greet  the  public  car  month  after 
month,  and  are  sung,  whistled  and  hummed 
by  thousands — that  are  thumped  on  piano 
fortes,  thrummed  on  banjoes,  breathed  on 
flutes,  tortured  into  variations,  and  enjoy  a 
wide,  though,  afcer  all,  evanescent  popularity, 
are  chiefly  the  product  of  one  fertile  brain — 
and  that  brain,  as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say, 
is  the  broin  appertaining  to  Mr.  Stephen  C. 
Foster.  Tin's  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  has  spent  all  his  days  there,  ex- 
cepting three  years  at  Cincinnati,  and  two  at 
New  York.  He  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1826,  (the  very  day  that  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jeflerson  died),  and  is,  therefore, 
now  in  his  thirty-third  year.  His  father,  Mr. 
William  B.  Foster,  was  a  Pittsburgh  merchant, 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  afterwards 
a  Mayor  of  Alleghany  Cily,  and  subsequently 
occu])icd  an  ofhcinl  post  under  the  federal 
government.  His  oldest  sister  is  the  wife  of 
the  Kcv.  E.  Y.  Buchanan,  the  only  brother  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Stephen 
C.  Foster  is  the  youngest  of  his  family. 

He  enjoyed  but  limited  opportunities  for 
musical  instruction,  and  took  but  few  lessons. 
When  nineteen  yeors  old  he  composed  for  a 
social  quartette  club,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, his  first  successful  song,  the  popular  fa- 
vorite, "  Uncle  Ned."  It  was  shortly  after- 
wards sung  at  a  ])ublic  concert  in  Cincinnati, 
and  received  such  applause  that  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Peters,  the  music  publisher  in  that  city,  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  publishing  it,  which 
was  at  once  granted.  Mr.  Foster  next  com- 
posed "  Susnnna,"  which  was  more  simple  in 
its  style,  and  became  even  more  popular.  In 
a  j)rivale  letter,  ^Ir.  Foster  writes :  "  I  had 
up  to  this  time  neither  received  nor  thought 
of  any  pecuniary  remuneration  for  my  efforts  j 
in  the  musical  line.  Imagine  my  delight,  j 
therefore,  on  receiving  for  my  next  song  one 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  !  Though  this  song 
was  not  successful,  yet  the  two  fifty  dollar 
notes  which  I  received  for  it  had  the  effect  of 
starling  me  in  my  present  vocation  of  a  song 
writer." 

It  would  render  this  article  too  much  like 


a  *<  catalogue  of  popular  and  standard  mutio ' 
to  give  a  list  of  Mr.  Foster's  songs.  "  Mbbu'b 
in  the  Cold  Ground,"  «  Old  Kentucky  Home," 
"  Hi !  Boys,  Carry  me  'Long,"  "  Nelly  was  a 
Lady,"  and  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  may  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  most*  popular.  Hia 
**  Susanna  "  melody  has  been  seized  by  many 
pianists  (among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Herz  and  Thalberg)  as  a  melodic  theme  pecu* 
liarly  suited  for  treatment  with  vnriationa, 
and  some  of  the  other  i^egro  melodies  have 
obtained  an  equal  popularity.  Nor  is  thia 
popularity  merely  a  local  one.  In  many  of 
the  Southern  States  Mr.  Foster's  songs  have 
been  adopted  by  the  slaves  to  enliven  them 
in  their  corn  huskings  and  field  labors. 
Their  fame  has  also  crossed  the  ocean.  In 
a  private  letter  from  one  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  an  extended  pedestrian 
tour  through  the  border  land  of  Scotlandi 
where  the  songs  of  Burns  and  the  older  oral 
Scotch  ballads,  are  known  to  and  sung  b^ 
every  one,  occurs  the  following  passage :  •*  ' 
spent  several  weeks  amid  the  poetic  hills  of 
Ettrick,  along  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  so  famea 
in  Scottish  border  minstrelsy,  and  here  I 
found  some  of  Foster's  earlier  melodies  were 
almost  displacing,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
shepherd  boys  and  cottage  girls,  the  songs  of 
Burns  and  Kamsav.  Often,  in  the  Scottish 
cottages,  after  the  bagpipes  have  droned  out 
their  accompaniment  to  *  Scots  wha  hae' 
and  'Lord  Athol's  Courtship,'  a  voice  will 
take  up  one  of  these  American  melodies,  and 
all  gathered  around  the  ingle-side  will  join  in 
the  simple  refrain ;  and  thus  the  plainlfrei 
touching  strains  that  are  first  sung  in  the 
dark,  sooty  town  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Mo 
nongahela,  rise  away  above  the  smoke  and 
steam  of  city  life,  float  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  are  heard  upon  the  heathery  liilla  of 
Ettrick,  and  among  the  birks  that  grow  on 
the  *  braes  of  Yarrow.* "  Favorable  mention 
has  also  been  made  of  them  from  California, 
China,  Australia,  and  even  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  through  the  foreign  and  home  corre- 
spondence of  our  newspapers. 

Ethiopian  minstrelsy,  as  it  is  called,  has, 
however,  culminated,  and  is  now  in  its  decline. 
Appreciating  this  fact,  Mr.  Foster  has  lately 
somewhat  changed  his  style,  and  abandoning 
the  use  of  negro  jargon,  he  now  writes  songs 
better  adapted  for  general  use.  While  the 
melodies  exhibit  a  decided  improvement,  the 
words  are  rythmical,  always  unexceptionable 
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in  point  of  moral,  and  as  good,  poetically  con- 
sidered, as  the  majority  of  songs.  We  do 
not  say  that  Mr.  Foster's  <<  melodies  "  can  be 
compared  with  those  that  have  immortalized 
the  names  of  Burns,  Barry  Cornwall,  or 
Tbomns  Moore ;  but  we  do  maintain  that  the 
composer  who  produced  such  popular  and 
pleasing  songs  as  "  Gentle  Annie,"  "  Willie, 
we  have  Missed  You,** "  Maggie  by  my  Side," 
"  I  See  Her  Still  in  my  Dreams,"  "Old  Dog 
Tray,"  "  Jeannie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair," 
etc.,  deserves  an  honorable  mention,  as  one 
of  those  who  has  enlarged  the  pleasure  of 
thousands. 
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The  reason  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's songs  lies  in  their  easy,  flowing  melody, 
the  adherence  to  plain  chords  in  the  accom- 
paniments, and  the  avoidance  of  intricacy  in 
the  harmony  or  embarrassing  accidentals  in 
the  melody.  They  have  a  family  resemblance, 
but  not  greater  than  the  simpler  melodies  of 
Bellini  and  Donizetti,  and  the  composer  is  no 
more  truly  open  to  the  charge  of  self-plagiar- 
ism than  are  those  Italian  melodists.  And, 
as  Mr.  Foster  is  still  young,  he  may  im])rove 
and  elevate  his  style,  till  he  attains  a  musical 
reputation  that  will  be  more  than  ephemeral. 


Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  our  quo- 
tation of  a  poetical  complaint  addressed  by  Lady 
Morgan  to  a  contemporary  who  had  been  so  un- 

fillant  as  to  discuss  the  question  of  her  age. 
he  lines  were  smart  enough  ;  but  if  the  state- 
ment in  the  following  letter  be  true,  it  is  to  be 
more  than  suspected  that,  whatever  may  be  her 
age,  the  "  Wild  Irish  Girl "  has  not  yet  lost  the 
power  of  memory  : — 

"to  the  editor  of  the  critic. 

"Ncwpark  Glebe,  Outerard,  4th  Feb.  1859. 

"  Sm, — I  have  been  reminded  by  some  lines 
by  Lady  Morpnn,  headed  *  To  my  Reviewer,' 
which  appeared  in  the  Critic  for  Jan.  29,  p.  117, 
of  lines  which  I  once  saw  in  manuscript  many 
years  a^o,  but  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Byron  and  Lady  Blessington,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 


'Twas  not  vanity  urged  the  desire ; 
For  no  more  can  my  mirror  deceive, 
And  no  more  can  I  poets  inspire. 


II. 


« 


'  But  as  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine 
Of  some  saint,  bear  a  relic  away — 
I  sought  a  memorial  of  thine 
To  cheer  me  when  distant  I  stray. 


III. 


it  t 


LORD  BTRON. 
I. 

"  *  Yon  liavc  asked  for  a  verse,  the  request 
In  a  rliymer  'twere  hard  to  deny  ; 
But  my  liippocrene  was  but  my  breast 
And  my  feelings — the  fountain  is  diy. 

II. 
"  *  I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 

And  the  i)ard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 
Where  I  loved  I  now  only  admire, 
And  inif  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head. 


III. 


« 


*  My  life  is  not  doted  by  years f 

There  are  moments  that  act  like  a  plough^ 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow.* 


<(  ( 


LADT   ULESSINGTON. 
I. 


(( 


*  When  I  asked  for  a  verse,  pray  believe 


"  '  Oh,  say  not  that  lyre  is  .unstrung'' 

Whose  chords  can  such  rapture  bestow, 
Nor  that  mute  is  that  rongicai  tongue 
From  whence  music  and  melody  flow. 

IV. 

'*  'And  tho'  Time,  ere  thy  youth  it  has  fled, 
May  have  alter'd  th^-  locks'  jetty  hue,     , 
Still  the  bays  that  encircle  thy  head 
Hide  the  ravoger's  marks  from  our  view.' 

"My  object  in  thus  intruding  on  yon  is,  first, 
to  point  out  tho  strange  coincidence  between 
Lady  Morgan's  first  verse  and  the  third  of 
Byron's ;  and,  secondly,  to  beg  of  you  to  inform 
me  where  the  above  lines  may  be  found.  Quot- 
ing only  from  Vnemory,  I  do  not,  of  course,  pre- 
tend to  accuracy. — I  am,  etc., 

"John  O'Callaghan." 

The  resemblance  between  the  italicized  verse 
and  the  one  in  Lady  Morgan's  composition  is 
certainly  too  close  to  be  accidental.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  quote  the  entire  poem  over 
again  ;'but  to  refresh  the  memories  of  our  readers 
we  will  add  the  verse  especially  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  :— 

"  My  life  is  not  dated  by  years 

For  Time  has  drawn  lightly  his  plough. 
And  they  say  scarce  a  furrow  appears 
To  reveal  what  I  ne'er  will  avow." 

— Critic, 
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LAYS   OF   MIDDLE   AGE.  — ENVY. 


Lays  of  Middle  Age:  and  other  Poems,  By 
James  Heddcrwick.  Cambridge :  Macmillan 
and  Co.     1859. 

FROM  MY   WINDOW. 

All  da^  the  snow  had  fallen  in  a  white 

And  blmding  whirl.    Bat  that  the  flakes  were 

fair 
As  tears  of  angels,  the  bewildered  air 
Had  been  a  chaos  of  dall,  spotted  night. 
The  roofs,  the  window-ledges,  and  tho  rails 
Were  furr'd  with  cold,    A  tree  long  obsolete 
Even  to  the  wooing  of  sweet  summer  gales. 
Stood  like  fix'd  coral.    Tiirough  the  muffled 

street 
Stole  clotted  wheels,  and  many  a  shivering 

wight. 


the  clouds  had  wholly  shaken 
Above  the  pule  roofs 


Towards  eve, 

down        * 
Their  wintry  fleece. 

gloom'd 

A  leaden  skv,  with  all  its  stars  entomb'd  ; 
The  frost  fell  bitter  on  the  sheeted  iown. 
At  intervals  a  toiling  horse  went  past 
Puffing  out  fog.    Buck  to  my  parlor  grate 
All  warmth  was  scared.    Ilomeward,  hurrying 

fast, 
Went  many  hungry  souls,  with  slippery  gait, 
And  blue,  pinch'd  faces  puckering  to  frown. 

•  The  long  thick  niglit  was  stifling  in  its  arms 
The  shrinking  day.     Ah  me!   the  homeless 

poor ! 
Ah  straying  sheep  upon  a  lonely  moor ! 
All  weary  travellers,  ambush'd  with  alarms 
Amid  the  whelming  drifts !    My  heart  was 

moved 
Towards  all  around  to  act  a  neighbor's  part : 
Ilad  any  kuock'd,  how  fain  would  I  have  proved 
How  winter  breeds  a  warmth  about  the  heart. 
Even  as  the  mantling  snow  earth's  bosom  warms ! 

MIDDLE  AGE. 

Fair  time  of  calm  resolve — of  sober  thought ' 
Quiet,  hulf-way  hostelry  on  life's  long  road. 
In  which  to  rest  and  re-adjust  our  load  ! 
High  table-land,  to  which  we  have  been  brought 
By  stumbling  steps  of  ili-directcd*toil ! 
Season  when  not  to  achieve  is  to  despair ! 
Last  field  for  us  of  a  full,  fruitful  soil ! 
Only  spring-tide  our  freighted  aims  to  bear 
Onwai'd  to  all  our  yearning  dreams  have  sought ! 

How  art  tliou  changed !    Once  to  our  youtliful 

eyes 
Thin,  silvering  locks  and  thought's  imprinted 

lines. 
Of  sloping  uge  gave  weird  and  wintry  signs  ; 
But  now  these  trophies  ours,  we  recognize 
Onlv  a  voice  faint  rippling  to  its  shore. 
And  a  weak,  tottering  step  as  marks  of  eld. 
None  are  so  fiir  but  some  are  on  before  : 
Thus  still  at  distance  is  the  goal  beheld. 
And  to  improve  the  way  is  truly  wise. 

Farewell,  ye  blossom 'd  hedges!  and  the  deep 
Thick  green  of  Sunnner  on  the  matted  bough  I 
Tho  languid  Autumn  mellows  round  us  now : 
Yet  faucy  may  its  vernal  beauties  keep, 


Like  holly  leaves  for  a  December  wreath. 
To  take  this  gift  of  life  with  trusting  hands. 
And  star  with  heavenly  hopes  that  night  of  death 
Is  all  that  poor  humanity  demands 
To  lull  its  meaner  fears  in  easy  sleep. 

TO  ▲  COQUETTE. 

Lady,  wonld'st  thou  loam  of  me 
Love's  designing  witchery  ? 
Listen,  I  have  learn 'd  of  thee : — 

Choose  the  ^outh  whom  thou  woaldst  win. 
Woo  him  with  thine  eyes'  sweet  sin, — 
Wherefore  wait  till  he  begin  ? 

If  he  ask  thy  hand  to  dance, 
Yield  thou  with  a  dazzled  glance, — 
Talk  to  him  of  old  romance. 

Let  thy  voice  be  low  and  meek. 

That  he  scarce  may  hear  thee  speak,— 

Listening,  he  may  touch  thy  check. 

Feign  a  sad  unhappiness. 

Something  thou  may'st  not  confess,^- 

Sympathy  may  soothe  distress. 

Tell  of  walks  by  soft  moonlight, — 
Should  he  say,  "  Wilt  walk  to-night  ?  " 
Start  half  wishful,  half  in  fright. 

Wile  him  into  window-nooks. 
Flatter  him  with  fervid  looks. 
Lean  with  him  o'er  pictured  books. 

Languish  if  he  stay  away, 
"  Aye  be  with  me,"  seem  to  say- 
Man  will  never  say  thee  nay. 

Dear,  deceitful  strategy ! 
Cupid's  slyest  archery! 
Thus  may  hearts  ensnar^  be. 


ENVY. 

He  was  the  first  always  ;  Fortune 

Shone  bright  in  his  face. 
I  fought  for  years ;  with  no  effort 

Ho  conquer'd  the  place : 
We  ran ;  my  feet  were  all  bleeding. 

But  ho  won  tho  race. 

Spite  of  his  many  successes. 

Men  loved  him  the  same  ; 
Mv  one  pale  ray  of  good  fortune 

iNIct  scoffing  and  blame : 
When  wo  crr'd,  they  gave  him  pity. 

But  me— only  shame. 

Mv  homo  was  still  in  the  shadow, 

Ilis  lay  in  the  sun  : 
I  long'd  in  vain  :  what  he  ask'd  for 

It  straightway  was  done. 
Once  I  staked  all  mv  heart's  treasure. 

We  played — and  lie  won. 

Yes  ;  and  just  now  I  have  seen  him, 

Cold,  smiling,  and  blest, 
Laid  in  his  coffin.     God  help  mc ! 

While  he  is  at  rest, 
I  am  cursed  still  to  live  :— even 

Death  loved  him  best. 


'^/^^H:^^^^^-^ 

^^^=5^:^^^^ 
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THE  REV.  HENRY  MELVILL,  B.D.* 
That  all  preachers  should  be  orators,  or  elo-> 
quent  men,  in  the  technical  sense,  is  not 
necessary,  not  even  desirable ;  but  surely  it  is 
necessary  that  every  minister  should  know 
what  he  is  about  Our  first  impression  on 
hearing  and  seeing  Mr.  Melvill,  after  he  had 
uttered  two  or  three  sentences,  was  one  of  in- 
tense satisfaction,  from  the  simple  thought — 
he  understands  his  work,  he  is  in  his  place, 
he  believes,  and  therefore  speaks,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  he  will  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  him,  whilst,  withal,  from  the  unaf- 
fected modesty  of  his  demeanor,  we  expect 
that  he  will  give  that  reason  with  meekness 
and  fear.  There  is  no  pomposity,  no  glitter, 
none  of  that  offensive,  "look-at-me"  idea 
which  naturally  belongs  only  to  weak  men, 
but  which  sometimes,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
creeps  upon  truly  able  men  who  have  acquired 
some  degree  of  popularity.  Mr.  Melvill  is 
very  popular,  and  perhaps  as  much  so  as  any 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  This  is  true 
greatness.  He  seems  to  be  aware  of  but  one 
thing,  one  all-absorbing  thought,  that  he  is 
delivering  the  message  of  God  to  men,  and 
that  he  must  deliver  his  own  soul  at  the  same 
time  from  the  guilt  of  concealing  any  part  of 
that  message.  We  cannot  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  he  reverently  realizes  the  presence 
of  his  great  Master,  and  speaks  of  him  as  in 
his  hearing.  The  deep  solemnity  and  breath- 
less attention  of  the  congregation  prove  that 
they  feel  this.  Every  eye  is  fixed  u))on  the 
preacher,  and  every  ear  is  open  to  hear  great 
truths  about  God  and  Christ  and  the  human 
soul  and  eternity.  Every  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  full  (remember  it  is  not  the  day  of  rest, 
but  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  in 
the  very  heart  of  busy  London),  and  many 

4f  Mr.  Melvill  holds  what  is  popularly  known  ns 
the  *^  Golden  Lectureship,*' the  ibundation  of  which 
was  a  bo(}uef<t,  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  to  such  **  learned 
and  faitlitui  preachers  as  the  Company  of  Haber- 
dashers of  Ix)tidon  shall  appoint.  **  This  lecture 
is  delivered  every  Thursday  morning  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Margaret's,  I^thbury ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
funds  accruing  from  the  gift  of  the  testator  are  de- 
voted to  the  benefit  of  the  lecturer.  Of  course  the 
amcunt  has  risen  with  the.  increase  in  the  value  of 
property,  nnd  it  now  reaches  nearlv  £600  a  year; 
oence  the  name  of  Golden  Lectureship.**  We* have 
beard  an  occasional  grumble  as  to  such  an  appoint- 
ment having  been  conferred  on  one  who  derives  an 
income  from  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Tower,  and  other 
sources.  We  care  little  about  the  thing,  simply  as 
an  affair  of  money;  but  right  glad  we  are  that  the 
natrons  have  selected  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Melvill 
xor  the  important  office. 


are  standing,  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  weari- 
ness; all  are  profoundly,  eagerly  attentive 
as  the  preacher  proceeds  throqgh  a  para- 
graph, increasing  in  rapidity  of  utterance  and 
volume  of  voice  as  he  a])proaches  its  close, 
when  he  seems  to  be  rushing  along  the  nar- 
row way  to  heaven,  and  carrying  all  his  hearers 
with  him.  It  is  not  the  fascination  of  his  eye 
(though  that  glows  and  sparkles  with  light, 
and,  in  earlier  life,  must  have  been  uncom- 
monly brilliant)  that  binds  the  people  thus, 
for  he  reads  every  word  of  his  sermons,  and 
consequently  it  is  but  at  intervals  that  he 
glances  across  the  congregation.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  is  his  eloquence,  though  that  is  of 
no  common  order.  It  is  what  he  says, 
rather  than  how  he  says  it,  that  entrances  the 
people.  His  eloquence  is  certainly  a  great 
advantage  to  him ;  but  it  is  the  thing  uttered, 
at  least  if  we  may  judge 'from  our  own  ex- 
perience, that  so  deeply  interests  the  people. 
He  understands  the  meaning  of  his  text — the 
grand  secret  of  successful  preaching,  so  far  as 
human  agency  is  concerned — and  he  gives  his 
hearers  to  understand  it  too,  by  using  clear, 
forcible,  and  appropriate  language.  The  fol- 
lowing passages,  from  a  sermon  we  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing,  will  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing, and  afford  specimens  both  of  Mr.  Melvill's 
theology  and  logic.  The  text  was  Zechariah 
12  :  10 ;  "  And  1  will  pour  upon  the  house  of 
David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications  :  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in 
bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness 
for  his  first-born."  His  **  plan  "  was  simple 
and  natural:  first,  he  considered  what  the 
prediction  exhibits  as  yet  to  happen  to  the 
Jews ;  and  then,  in  what  way,  and  in  what 
degree,  it  may  be  accommodated  indiWdually 
to  ourselves.     He  then  proceeded  thus : — 

"  Now,  there  is  no  subject  presented  to  us 
in  the  unfulfilled  pro])hecies  of  Scripture  that 
is  more  adapted  to  the  taking  hold  on  the 
mind,  and  engaging  all  its  earnestness,  than 
that  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  Ever  since  the  liomana 
came  down  in  their  fury  upon  Jerusalem — the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  God,  who  had 
been  provoked  to  cast  off  the  once  favored 
people — the  earth  has  been  strewn  with  the 
fragments  of  the  Tribes ;  and  persecution  has 
proved  unable  to  exterminate  tnem,  and  kind- 
ness as  imable  to  blend  them  with  the  rest  of 
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human  kind.  There  han  never  been  the  lenKt 
approach  to  a  polity  or  government  of  their 
own  ;  so  thjit  at  no  time  have  they  assumed 
such  an  appearance  as  should  suggest  the 
probability  of  their  combining  under  one  head, 
or  gathering  into  one  land,  pattered  over 
the  habitable  globe,  strangers  even  where  they 
have  made  themselves  homes,  and  aliens  where 
they  have  long  had  a  dwelling ;  having  been 
presented  to  the  world  under  an  aspect  fitted 
to  excite  its  attention  and  draw  its  wonder,their 
very  dispersion  has  stood  as  an  argument 
against  the  likelihood  of  their  restoration ; 
and  their  separation  from  every  other  people 
has  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such 
gathering  of  strength  as  a  great  movement 
would  appear  to  demand.  And  yet,  there 
has  been  such  evident  miracle  in  the  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  kept  up  between  the 
Jews  and  the  rest  of  our  race,  that,  even  had 
prophecy  been  silent,  wc  might  almost  have 
thought  that  a  people  so  separated  were  re- 
served for  some  signal  occurrence,  for  the  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
natural  principles.  Had  not  God  interposed, 
and  both  erected  and  upheld  the  barrier,  it  is 
utterly  insnpposable  but  that  all  their  ancient 
peculiarities  would  have  long  ago  departed ; 
so  that  the  Jews  would  have  retained  none  of 
their  ^original  characteristics.  And  though  it 
may  have  been  one  reason  for  this  continued 
miracle,  that  there  might  be  a  standing  wit- 
ness to  tlie**truths  of  Christianity — a  witness 
which  should  supersede  all  necessity  for  a 
fresh  demonstration  of  its  authority — we  may 
justly  say  that  this  would  hardly  sufiice  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon.  This  does  but  place 
the  Jews  on  a  level  with  such  cities  as  Baby- 
lon or  Tyre,  from  whose  ruins  perpetually 
issues  a  voice  which  attests  the  ins])iration  of 
Scripture  ;  and  we  might  fairly  conclude,  that 
more  was  proposed  by  the  continued  disper- 
sion of  a  people,  then  by  the  lasting  desola- 
tion of  a  town.  However  this  may  be, 
prophecy  is  most  explicit  on  the  great  and 
wonderful  fact,  that  the  Jews,  notwithstanding 
their  dis])ersion  over  all  the  districts  of  the 
earth,  are  to  be  collected  together  at  a  season 
appointed  of  God,  and  resettled  in  the  Canaan 
which  has  been  so  long  trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles.  Tlic  attempt  to  give  a  purely 
spiritual  interpretation  to  a  prediction  bear- 
ing upon  this  fact,  will  always,  as  we  think, 
fail  to  afford  satisfaction,  and  that,  too,  upon 
the  simple  principle,  that  the  dispersion  and 
restoration  of  the  Jews  are  continually  spoken 
of  by  the  nrophets  in  the  same  breath — being 
mentioned  in  one  sentence,  or  occurring  as 
])arts  of  one  message  from  God.  And  there 
cannot  be  any  justice  in  giving  a  figurative  in- 
ter])retation  to  one  notice  in  a  prophecy,  when 
we  know  that  a  literal  belongs  to  the  preced- 


ing. If  the  Jews  had  been  only  figuratively 
scattered,  I  could  believe  that  thev  would  be 
only  figuratively  restored.  But  wliiUt  I  know 
that  they  have  been  literally  scattered,  end 
whilst  I  find  that  the  scattering  and  the  reeton* 
tion  are  announced  in  the  same  prophecj,  *I 
must  conclude  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  literallj 
reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Canaan — thati 
not  in  any  spiritual  sense  but  according  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words,  '  they  snail  be 
gathered  from  among  the  nations  whither 
they  have  gone,  and  brought  again  to  thnr 
own  land.'  And  it  is  at  the  time  of  this  re- 
storation, or,  rather,  after  it  shall  have  been 
completed,  that  our  text  will  be  accomplished, 
for  tnc  preceding  parts  of  the  prophecy  relate 
to  a  struggle  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  ts 
though  the  Jews  were  wrestling  for  their  own 
and  the  banded  powers  were  set  upon  their 
ejection. 

**The  representation  is  that  of  a  mighty, 
conflict  between  the  Jews  and  other  nations. 
The  Jews  having  gained  a  footing,  the  powen 
of  other  nations  had  leagued  for  their  destroe- 
tion ;  and  the  conflict  is  terminated  through 
the  direct  interposition  of  God.     So  that  wt 
should  wish  you  particularly  to  observe,  that 
the  pro])hecy  or  prediction  of  our  test  is  not 
to  take  cfiect  until  the  Jews  are  restored  to 
the  possession  of  their  land.    The  course  of 
events,  as  here  traced  out  by  prophecy,  is  that 
restoration  to  Judea  is  to  ])recede  their  coi^ 
version  to  Christianity.    And  thus  it  wouM 
seem  they  are  still  to  be  Jews,  and  not  Cbii^ 
tians,  when  they  shall  pour  into  Judes,  to  n* 
build  the  prostrate  Jerusalem.     You  ore  to 
remember  that,  for  centuries  past,  these  ^wople 
I  have  not  only  rejected  the  religion  of  Jesos, 
I  but  they  have  been  also  unobservant  of  the 
religion   of  Moses.    According  to   that  r^ 
!  markablc    prediction   of   Hosea,   they  have 
'  abode  without  a  shrine,  without  an   imsge, 
without  on   enhod,  and  without   a   temple. 
Though  they  have  spurned  from  them  Chris- 
tianity, they  have  not  been  idolaters  :  for  they 
have  abode  without  any  image  and  without  a 
temple.      Neither  have   they  strictly   been 
Jews ;  for  they  have  abode  without  a  sacrifice, 
and  without  an  ephod.     Indeed,  they  hafe 
not  had  the  power,  supposing  them  to  hafe 
had  the  will,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  religion 
of  Moses ;  for  the  religion  of  Moses  was  in 
the  largest  sense  local,  and  its  rites  could  be 

{)erformcd  nowhere  but  at  Jerusalem ;  ond  to 
>e  banished  from  that  city,  was  to  be  placed 
under  an  incapacity  of  obeying  the  law.  And 
this  does  not  so  much  excul]wte  their  apostacy 
from  Moses  as  aggravate  their  rejection  of 
Christ,  for  they  ought  long  ago  to  hare 
learned,  from  the  continued  impossibility  of 
being  true  Jews,  that  God  had  introduced  an- 
other dispensation,  to  which  it  behooved  them 
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reverently  to  conform.  Hence,  the  Jews  of  life.  Oh !  come  that  glorious  season  when 
have  to  be  brought  to  repentance  towards  thev  who  have  been  Christ's  kinsmen  after  the 
God,  before  thev  can  be  Drought  to  faith  flesn  shall  be  his  disciples  and  his  worshippers! 
towards  the  Lora  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  to  Their  exile  has  been  long!  their  infidelitv  has 
be  made  to  see  and  feel  that  God  is  displeased  been  stem !  Oh  !  for  their  repentance  f  oh ! 
wHth  them  ;  and  this  sight  and  feeling  must  for  their  conversion  !  There  may  be  already 
bring  them,  in  lowly  contrition,  to  supplicate  the  harbingers  of  the  event,  which  all  who 
forgiveness.  In  the  book  of  Leviticus,  this  is  love  the  Lord  must  ardently  long  for.  Who 
exactly  what  is  held  as  preliminary  to  their  shall  say  there  is  no  movement  amongst  the 
being  gathered  home  from  their  dispersion  Jews,  as  though  they  could  not  remain  in 
amon^  the  Gentiles.  <  If  they  shall  confess  their  banishment,  but  were  stirred  to  the  unit- 
their  miquities,  and  the  iniquities  of  their  ing,  at  all  hazards,  to  rebuild  Jerusalem? 
fathers,  with  their  trespass  which  they  tres-  Whether  or  not  we  can  see  signs  of  the  near- 
passed  against  me,  and  that  also  they  have  ness  of  the  event,  sooner  or  later  shall  this 
walked  contrary  unto  me ;  and  that  I  also  creation  be  gladdened  by  its  occurrence ;  for 
have  walked  contrary  unto  them,  and  have  he  who  could  say,  *  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
brought  them  into  the  land  of  their  enemies ;  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away ' 
if,then,  their  uncircumcised  hearts  be  humbled  — even  he  hath  declared, '  I  will  pour  upon 
and  they  then  accept  of  the  punishment  of  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
their  iniquity,  then  will  I  remember  my  cove-  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  sup- 
nan  t  with  Jacob,  and  m^  covenant  with  Isaac,  plications  :  and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom 
and  also  my  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I  re-  they  have  pierced.' '' 

member,  and  I  will  remember  the  land.'  prom  the  second  part  of  the  discourse,  we 
Upon  their  humbhng  themselves  before  God,         ^^  ^  ^^^  remarkable  sentences :-"  I  am 

who  has  been  chastenmg  them  without  pro-  ^      .v  *  •!.  t       i  i  .  i  l  .     i  j 

ducing  contrition,  they  are  to  be  received  with  ^"'"^  ^^^^  '^  ^  ^,^"  ^^  ^^^«  you,  where,  extended 

favor,  and  restored  to  Judea.    We  know  this  <>"  the  ground,  lay  the  yet  bleedmg  form  of 

prophecy  is  almost  silent  as  to  the  process  one  of  your  fellow-men,  whom  assassins  had 

through  which  the  scattered  tribes  snail  be  just  rifled  of  life ;  and  if  I  could  show  you 

gathered   from   all  lands— whether  through  that  something  you  had  said   or  done   had 

some  open,  miraculous  interference,  or  through  caused  the  foul  murder,  so  that  the  assassins 

some  silent,  secret  influence,  inclining  the  u«,i  »,««„  «',„„ii„,.^„,  «„«„»„  /»..:««♦«..«.««♦« 

.,     ,        1   T  J        u  *       1         •!.  *        •  naci  been  virtually  \'our  agents,  or  instruments, 
exiles  to  seek  Judea ;  but  we  know  that  again  ,,  ,        -^j    ,     •  i    •  .    .i  i    . 

iu  valleys  shall  swarm  with  the  children  of  its  >;«"  ^°"^4  be  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  m 

original  possessors;  and  we  are  assured  that  t"®  agony  of  your  remorse  and  self-condemna- 

when  the  Jews  shall  have  been  restored  and  tion  ;  you  would  regard  yourselves  with  octual 

resettled,  there  will  come  up  a  great  array  of  loathing  and  abhorence ;  you  would  flee  from 

enemies  anxious  to  dispossess,  if  not  to  exter-  the  scene  as  if  pursued  by  a  fury  j  and  you 

minate  them.    Then  will  be  the  struggle  of  ^ould  imagine  all  nature  up  in  arms  to  take 

which  we  have  already  spoken,  which  is  so  „o„„^„„«„«„  ,.,*.... /»^'«,«      a«,i  ♦k««^i,  .%  :- 

••II     i.Lj'.i  t    •/•fyL    •!-  vengeance  on  your  cnme.    Ana  thouf^n  it  is 

vividly  sketched  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah.       ^^,.      .^  i       ^  a  •!     i  .i 

For  a  time  shall  the  adversaries  prosper,  and  "°'  ^^\»  ^i^^  *"^  ^f ''^^  ^"6^>«^  ^^'^^  ^,«  ^«^ 

shall  seem  about  to  accomplish  their  iniquitous  to  excite  m  you,  through  the  spectacle  of  a 

purposes  ;  but  then,  choosing,  as  is  his  wont,  bleeding  Redeemer,  we  cannot  think  that  you 

the  moment  of  exigence,  shall  God  miracu-  feel  as  you  ought  till  you  feel  that  you  have 

lously  interfere,  scatter  their  enemies,  and  be  slain  him— till  you  mourn  for  him  accordingly 

a  shield  to  Jerusalem.  ...  as  your  victim,  in  being  your  Deliverer.    We 

"This,  as  it  would  wem,isto  be  the  time  ^^^^  therefore,  to  Calvary,  where  the 

for  the  manifestation  of  Christ.    Let  us  not  i     \  .    ,      j  t  rxr         ^i. 

be  tempted  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  "^"  ^^»  ^^.^°  erected  and  Jesus  of  ^azareth 

the  manifestation.    Enough  for  us  to  know  fastened  to  it  as  a  sacrifice ;  and  we  want  you, 

that  the  Jews  shall  own  that  Redeemer  whom  while  you  put  away  from  you  all  the  spectacle 

their  fathers  crucified,  and  themselves  had  de-  of  the  thorns   and  soldiers,  to  stand  there 

apised.     We  know  they  will  weep  tears  of  alone  with  the  dying  Redeemer.    Does  the 

contrition— that  the  mourning  which  is  de-  reply  of  Nathan,  «Thou  art  the  man,'  come 

scribed  by  the  prophet  will  be  as  though  ^ome  to  each  of  you,  as  the  question  is  pro- 
there  were  '  sackcloth  over  the  land,  and  every  »    ,-„r,      ,    ,V.  i        .i.      i     j  f .  i 

family  retiring  within  iteelf  to  weep  and  la-  P°«^^'    Y^""  ^*^^  '^f'lV^!'  ^^^l^'  ^^^''^^^ 

ment.'    They  shall  charge  themselves  with  all  ^"^  sun  dares  not  look  ?      It  ought  to  do  so ; 

the  guilt  of  their  ancestors,  arraigning  them-  you  do  not  know  yourselves  till  you  know 

selves  as  his  murderers,  and  bewailing  that  yourselves  the  murderers  of  Christ    You  are 

their  own  hands  should  have  slain  the  Lord  to  feel  as  though  put  upon  trial  as  actors  in 
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the  doleful  tragedy ;  nnd  so  moTed  as  to  pro- 
nounce against  yourself  the  verdict,  Guilty ! 
guilty! — a  verdict  echoed  from  all  creation, 
animate  and  inanimate!  And^  though  the 
fact  of  being  thus  convicted  of  murder  may 
not,  as  in  the  former  supposed  case,  send  you 
aghast  and  terrified  from  the  scene,  it  cannot 
fail  to  fill  you  with  sorrow  and  remorse.  In 
seeing  and  confessing  your  crime,  you  will 
also  see  and  confess  your  deliverance,  and  you 
will  remain  to  weep  and  adore,  where  you 
have  learned  the  foul  deed  you  have  wrought. 
You  may  look  upon  Christ  coldly  and  care- 
lessly so  long  as.  you  regard  his  crucifixion 
merely  as  an  historical  fact,  and  the  Jews  and 
Komans  as  alone  his  executioners ;  but  when 
you  are  brought  to  feel  your  own  share  in  the 
crucifixion,  you  will  then  thoroughly  know 
that  your  pardon  was  possible;  the  heart  will 
be  melted  ;  and  you  will  shed  tears  for  the 
sins  for  which  the  Redeemer  shed  blood. 
And  this  is  in  precise  agreement  with  the 
prophecy  before  us.  Only  allow  it  to  come 
to  pass  that  you  look  on  him  whom  you  have 
pierced — not  whom  the  Jews,  not  whom  the 
Romans,  but  whom  you  yourselves  have 
pierced ;  and,  it  must  also  come  to  pass  that, 
in  the  words  of  our  text,  you  will  *  mourn  for 
him  as  one  mourneth  for  an  only  son,  and  be 
in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  that  is  in  bitter- 
ness for  his  first-born.'" 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Melvill  believes  in 
the  restoration  of  the  "  tribes  of  the  wander- 
ing foot "  to  the  land  promised  to  Abraham; 
and  that  he  expects  no  "golden  age,"  no 
blessed  Millennium,  the  evening  Sabbath  of 
the  groaning  creation,  to  visit  our  earth,  until 
its  royal  Iluler  descend  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Those  "  two  men  in  white  apparel," 
those  angels  of  Olivet,  surely  held  out  no 
false  hope  when  they  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Gali- 
lee, why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? 
This  same  Jesus,  who  is  taken  up  from  you 
into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 

Mr.  Melviirs  gesture  is  remarkable.  His 
hands  arc  occupied  with  his  manuscript,  but 
his  head  does  dnty  for  them.    He  bends  it  to 


the  desk,  right  and  left  alternately,  with  a 
rapidity  increased  with  the  force  of  Ini 
thoughts,  as  if  discharging  his  ideas  among 
the  congregation.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned his  eloquence.  To  hear  him  read  tb% 
magnificent  "Te  Deum,"  is  worth  a  joumaj 
of  miles.  The  following  grand  passagey  espe 
cially,  he  utters  with  thrilling  effect : — 

"  We  praise  thee,  0  God :  wo  acknowledge  tfm 

to  be  the  Lord. 
All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee,  the  TBthw 

everlasting. 
To  thee  all  angels  cry  aload :  the   heaToniy 

and  all  the  powers  therein. 
To  thee  cherubim  and  seraphim  continaallj  do 

crv. 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ; 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of 

thy  glory. 
The  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  firalw 

tliee : 
The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  firalw 

tliee: 
The  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  tbce  : 
The  holy  church  throughout  all  the  world  doA 

acknowledge  thee. 
The  Father  of  an  infinite  majesty : 
Thine  honorable,  true,  and  only  Son ; 
Also  the  Holv  Ghost,  the  Com'forter. 
Thou  art  the 'King  of  Glory,  O  Christ !  '• 

Hark!    how  the  last  quoted    line  ringi 
through  the  church,  while  every  head  is  beni 
— let  us  hope,  with  real  reverence  and  loro^ 
as  if  meeting  the  grand  choir  of  heavni  with 
its    marvellous  utterance,  '*  Worthy  is  tha 
Lamb  that  was  slain ! " 

But  the  service  is  over.  Wliat  a  change! 
We  are  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  amidrt 
the  rush,  the  throng,  the  pressure,  the  Toisa 
of  the  multitudes,  every  one  looking  for  faii 
gain  from  his  quarter.  Every  thing  is  earthlj; 
The  contrast  is  violent  We  feel  as  if  falla&t 
as  if  forcibly  driven  out  of  Paradise,  to  grub 
for  the  bread  that  perishes  among  thc^mould 
and  filth  of  a  polluted  world ;  yet,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  we  realize  the  value  of 
those  divine  truths  to  which  we  have  been 
listening,  feel  their  sustaining  power,  and  their 
animating  influence,  and  are  persuaded  that 
an  evangelical  ministry  is  the  first  element  of 
national  greatness. 
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KntcNd  aeeocding  to  Aet  of  Congreat  In  the  fmt  1858,  br  Lrtell,  Soir,  fr  Co.,  ia  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District 

Court  of  lussschosetts. 

PABT    TWO. 


CHAFTER  I. — UNDER  THE  COWL. 

*  In  the  plains  of  Bosnia,  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Cemerno  and  the  forests  of  Herze- 
govina, in  the  first  rays  of  morning  a  young 
girl  was  about  to  cut  rushes  on  the  banks  of  a 
})ond ;  some  meti,  strangers  in  the  countr)% 
suddenly  appeared  nt  her  side.  Through  a 
sentiment  of  modesty  the  child  hid  her  face 
with  a  tuft  of  the  reeds  she  was  holding  in 
her  hand,  and  from  an  impulse  of  curiosity, 
spreading  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  for- 
tunate at  seeing  without  being  seen,  she 
peeped  between  the  separated  stems.  These 
men  were  covered  with  dust  and  appeared  to 
have  taken  a  long  journey.  At  first  she  felt 
moved  with  compassion  for  them;  but  they 
had  a  stern  and  ferocious  air,  and  she  was 
afraid.  They  passed  on ;  her  fears  were 
quieted  and  slie  continued  to  cut  her  rushes. 

The  same  day  some  monks  of  the  Greek 
ritual,  with  bearded  chins,  occupied  in  remov- 
ing stones  from  a  little  field  belonging  to  their 
community,  perceived  afar  off  a  caravan  of 
persons  on  foot  winding  along  a  mountain 
side ;  they  thought  it  a  pilgrimage,  or  at  least 
the  emigration  of  some  tribe  who  were  seek- 
ing to  improve  their  fortunes  by  changing 
their  country.  At  all  events,  they  offered  up 
vows  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and 
even  bestowed  their  benediction  on  the  pil- 
grims. What  astonished  the  good  fathers 
most  was,  that  one  of  the  brethren,  who,  find- 
ing the  heat  great,  had  laid  aside  his  gown 
on  commencing  his  labors,  could  not  find  it 
again  when  the  caravan  had  gone  past. 

The  next  day,  this  same  caravan,  more 
numerous  than  at  its  point  of  departure,  was 
pursuing  its  march,  divided  into  two  com- 
panies. The  first,  composed  of  young  and 
active  men,  with  vigorous  step  and  vigilant 
eye,  cleared  the  way. 

At  tlie  head  of  the  second  appeared  an  in- 
dividual entirely  buried  beneath  the  costume 
of  a  monk,  and  who  was  escorted  by  two 
iatellites,  the  one  with  gray  beard,  the  other 
of  colossal  stature,  with  pistols  in  their  hands. 
It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  tell  the  age 
of  the  pretended  monk  by  his  appearance  any 
more  than  by  his  features.  His  face  masked 
by  his  cowl,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  distinguish 
where  to  put  his  foot ;  his  long  gown,  fastened 
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by  a  girdle  around  the  waist  in  a  multitude  of 
folds,  puffed  out  over  his  back  in  an  ungrace- 
ful manner ;  his  hands,  crossed  on  his  breast, 
less  through  an  impulse  of  pious  compunction 
than  by  a  measure  of  prudence  on  the  part 
of  his  guards,  impeded  the  movements  of  his 
arms  and  compelled  him  to  an  awkward  gait, 
increased  still  more  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
joume}',  which  had  swollen  his  feet  and  worn 
his  shoes  to  tatters. 

"  Mercy,  gentlemen  ! "  exclaimed  he  sud- 
denly, throwing  himself  on  the  ground.  "  Of 
what  use  is  this  interminable  race  ?  Can  you 
not  kill  me  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  ?  "   * 

"  Who  told  you  that  we  intend  to  kill  you. 
Monsieur  Count?"  replied  he  of  the  gray 
beard :  **  come,  get  up,  a  little  more  patience!" 

"  I  cannot  take  another  step.  Tom'  and 
aching  feet  afford  but  a  poor  support  to  an 
empty  stomach !  If  you  wish  me  to  accom- 
pany you,  procure  a  horse  for  me,  at  least ! " 

"  Our  cavalry  are  asleep  beneath  the  fagots,'' 
replied  his  interlocutor  with  the  most  ])erfect 
sang-froid;  "  but  they  will  awake  before  long. 
Patience ! " 

"  Patience !  patience !  '*  repeated  the  false 
monk  without  stirring  from  the  s))ot  "  Do 
you  think  to  appease  my  fatigue  and  hunger 
by  giving  me  an  enigma  to  divine  ?  " 

"  Who  of  us  is  not  hungry  ?  "  replied  the 
colossus,  his  other  satellite ;  "  but  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  refectory  and  the  stable;  come, 
onward ! " 

His  two  guards  took  him  by  the  arms  and 
raised  him  to  his  feet.  The  remainder  of  the 
second  troop,  afler  a  period  of  delay  necessi- 
tated by  this  incident,  resumed  their  march. 
At  the  rear  of  an  array  of  persons  of  all  sorts, 
came  a  litter  closed  by  curtains  of  foliage  and 
carried  by  robust  porters,  with  square  feet 
and  broad  shoulders.  In  this  litter,  two  wo- 
men, one  young  and.  the  other  old,  were  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone. 

*^  Listen,  Margatt,**  murmured  the  younger 
in  the  ear  of  her  companion,  **  it  is  to  your 
husband  that  the  guardianship  of  the  prisoner 
has  been  confided,  as  well  as  to  Paoli,  it  is 
true.  But  the  latter  is  old,  it  would  be  easy 
to  elude  his  vigilance ;  besides,  at  night,  they 
will  watch  by  turns.  In  the  midst  of  these 
forests  where  no  road  is  traced,  it  would  be 
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8o  easy  to  attempt  an  escape,  especially  by 
night." 

"  You  still  persist  in  your  plan,  then,  mig- 
nonne  ?  "  replied  the  old  if oman  with  a  crafly 
air. 

And,  playing,  as  if  absently,  with  the  end 
of  the  gold  chain  which  was  passed  through 
Chiisna's  girdle, — 

"  Ah !  if  it  were  indeed  my  little  George ! — 
if  I  were  very  sure  of  it ! " 

« It  is  indeed  he,  Margatt ;  it  is  he !  George 
d'Arnstein,  the  only  son  of  Count  Frederick, 
your  former  master!"  interrupted  Chrisna, 
wilh  vehemence. 

**  How  do  you  know,  mignonne^  who  told 
you  so  ?  " 

''Himself!" 

And  by  this  revelation,  made  almost  unin- 
tentionally, Chrisna  saw  herself  compelled  to 
come  to  a  complete  confidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  mysterious  correspondence  which  she 
had  found  means  to  carry  on  with  the  pris- 
oner. The  curiosity  of  Margatt  was  satisfied 
but  not  her  avarice. 

Her  mistress  then  held  up  to  her  view  the 
rich  reward  which  the  prisoner  would  pay  for 
his  liberty,  if  ever,  thanks  to  her,  he  should 
succeed  in  recovering  it. 

<'  That  is  wel  V  said  Margatt ;  **  but  do  you 
see,  my  child,  if  I  am  not  quite  so  young  as 
yourself,  I  am  more  experienced.  As  for  me, 
this  little  trinket  here  would  be  more  likely 
to  give  me  a  desire  to  do  good  than  the  finest 
words  however  gilded. 

Chrisna  comprehended  that  she  could  not 
conquer  her  ill-will  without  a  concession: 
"  After  all,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  giving  away 
this  chain  to  use  it  for  his  interest :  I  will  still 
reserve  his  part." 

She  twisted  violently  a  link  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking,  and  presenting  a  long 
firagment  of  the  chain  to  Margatt  said, — 

"  Here,  I  give  this  to  you  in  his  name." 

The  old  woman  hastened  to  slip  her  booty 
into  her  pocket;  then,  with  an  air  of  regret, 
said, — 

**  What  a  pity  to  divide  thus  such  a  valua- 
ble jewel ! " 

*'  But  will  he  not  need  it  himself,  Margatt, 
to  pay  his  expenses  and  his  guides,  if  he 
should  soon  be  free,  as  L  hope,  since  you  con- 
sent to  intercede  for  us  with  your  husband  ?  " 

"  I  intercede  for  you ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
\roman ;  *^  have  I  said  a  word  about  that  ? 


What  can  you  expect  me  to  obtain  from 
Dumbrosk  ?  He  has  repulsed  me  these  eight 
years ! " 

Without  being  discouraged  by  this  sudden 
revulsion,  Chrisna  essayed  to  make  her  camet'^ 
iaie  comprehend  that  Dumbrosk  might  per* 
haps  be  less  averse  to  a  reconciliation  than 
she  supposed.  Time  might  have  enlightened 
him  as  to  his  true  interests.  .  He  had,  doubt- 
less, more  than  once,  amid  his  fatigues  and 
I  privations,  regretted  his  residence  at  (Eden- 
burg.  At  the  idea  that,  thanks  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  new  master  of  the  domain,  saved 
by  him,  he  might  there  find  welcome  and  se- 
curity, was  it  not  possible  his  sentiment! 
would  suddenly  change  ?  Who  could  say  he 
might  not  yet  make  a  good  husband  ?  Men 
who  have  most  loved  noise  and  war  arc  often 
those  who  afterwards  best  appreciate  tran- 
quillity and  repose. 

Still  in  a  low  tone,  Chrisna  continued  to 
talk  of  reconciliation  and  a  certain  recom- 
pense. 

The  little  round  eyes  of  Margatt  shone 
with  unusual  brilliancy ;  her  mouth,  which  had 
never  been  masked  with  a  smile,  was  half 
opened ;  her  neck  and  shoulders  were  drawn 
up  and  bridled,  and  thanks  to  the  projection  of 
her  hooked  nose,  she  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  an  owl  which  is  preparing  to  utter  a  cry. 
This  cry  which  the  owly  woman  at  last  allowed 
to  escape,  was  one  of  pleasure. 

Can  it  be  believed  ?  That  which  had  just 
moved  most  powerfully  her  hopes  and  given 
to  the  withered  fibres  of  her  heart  as  it  were 
a  galvanic  shock,  was  neither  the  hope  of  re- 
ward nor  of  return  to  (Edenburg;  it  was  be- 
fore all,  above  all,  the  intoxicating  idea  that 
she  might  perhaps  recover  the  affections  of 
her  giant,  and  pass  wilh  him  days  woven  of 
silk  and  gold. 

Not  far  from  the  palanquin,  two  men, 
marching  at  the  same  pace,  with  guns  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  were  conversing  together, 
but  one  only  of  the  two  seemed  to  express 
himself  with  confidence  and  familiarity. 

'*  I  may  confide  in  you,  what  I  am  careful 
not  to  tell  my  men,"  said  the  latter;  "  but  her 
very  coldness  has  given  constancy  to  a  pas- 
sion which  I  thought  but  transient;  I  love 
her  more  than  it  is  permitted  a  warrior  to 
love.  Her  presence  has  become  so  indispen- 
sable to  me,  that  she  must  accompany  me 
ever}'where,  even  in  this  expedition  where 
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success  depends  upon  a  coup  de  matnf  and 
vhere  she  may  be  in  the  way.  What  can  I 
do  ?    This  love  is  stronger  than  IP" 

**  And  has  she  ever  loved  you  ?  **  asked  his 
companion. 

^  Who  can  know  the  heart  of  a  woman  P 
but  why  not  P  she  came  in  search  of  me  of 
her  own  accord.  Nevertheless,  for  some  time 
past,  she  has  grown  cool  at  my  approach; 
vhen  she  fixes  her  eyes  upon  me,  I  surprise 
in  them  sharp  and  angry  glances.  Perhaps/' 
pursued  Z^ny,  "  she  has  had  enough  of  the 
life  we  lead.  Would  you  believe  it  P  I  have 
Uiojght  of  retiring  with  her  into  Russia  and 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  serve  under  the  Czar. 
Ougkt  he  not  to  assist  those  who  have  fought 
for  the  cause  of  the  Slaves,  which  is  his  own  P 
This  project — who  knows  P — 1  have  not  yet 
renounced  it  for  Chrisna — ^But  I  have  said 
enough  about  my  weaknesses,''  said  he  inter- 
rupting himself;  **  you  will  end  by  despising 
roe.  In  your  turn,  Jean,  give  me  your  confi- 
dence. For  want  of  love  afiairs,  confide  to 
me  your  soldier's  adventures;  for  you  have 
perhaps  never  loved,  have  you  P  " 

"  Once — only  once." 

"  It  was  then  serious  P  " 

"  I  will  let  you  judge  for  yourself— by  and 
by." 

«  Why  not  now  P  " 

**  It  is  a  long  story,  and  my  breath  is  short 
when  I  am  marching.  But  I  understand 
nothing  of  the  route  by  which  you  have  led 
us,  Zeny,"  continued  Zagrab,  turning  the  con- 
versation. "  Our  direction  should  be  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Narenta  and  I  cannot  divine  how 
we  are  to  attain  this  end  and  touch  at  Dalma- 
tia,  by  following  the  lands  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina." 

"  Herzegovina  is  but  partly  Turkish,"  ob- 
jected Zeny  with  an  acquiescent  air.  "Another 
half  day,  and  these  forests  will  become  Austrian, 
and  still  protected  by  them,  we  shall  soon  be 
separated  from  the  habitation  of  the  old  Mag- 
yar only  by  mountains,  where  it  will  be  easy 
to  disguise  our  numbers.  Our  plan  has  not 
been  carelessly  laid." 

The  brow  of  Zngrab  contracted  beneath  an 
anxious  thought. 

**  You  may  be  in  the  right,  Z^ny,"  said  he ; 
**  but  I  am  thinking  of  my  furlough  which  is 
about  to  expire." 

"  Be  easy,  my  friend;  the  expedition  once 
over,  the  first  barque  can  bear  you  speedily 
from  one  gulf  to  the  other." 
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At  this  moment  Mariio  came  to  interrupt 
the  conversation. 

**  General,"  said  he,  "  we  are  approaching ; 
you  can  give  the  signal." 

Not  far  from  thence,  in  a  vast  clearing  of 
the  forest,  three  Cumanian  Tartars,  extended 
beneath  an  oak,  with  their  eyes  half  closed, 
were  peopling  with  their  dreams  the  desert 
which  surrounded  them.  As  if  by  the  efiect 
of  a  mirage,  their  fairy  Dolibaba  showed 
them,  amid  the  warm  vapors  which  enveloped 
the  earth,  the  reed  cabins  abandoned  by  them 
on  the  undulating  banks  of  the  Theiss. 

In  the  clearing  twenty  horses,  without 
bridles,  were  sleeping,  buried  in  the  tall  grass. 
But  for  the  cooing  of  the  turtle-doves,  the 
most  profound  silence  would  have  reigned  in 
these  solitudes.  Suddenly  the  scream  of  an 
eagle,  thrice  repeated,  was  heard.  The  horses 
bounded  to  their  feet  and  uttered  prolonged 
neighings ;  the  three  men  rose,  and,  shaking 
their  heads,  as  if  to  dispel  their  dreams, 
said, — 

"It  is  he!" 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  Cumanian 
Tartars  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
whole  band ;  by  order  of  the  chiefs,  heaps  of 
branches,  piled  up  behind  impenetrable  thick- 
ets were  thrown  down,  searched,  and  from 
them  taken  bridles,  saddles,  bits,  and  even 
arms  and  provisions,  buried  there  two  months 
before,  when  the  Slaves,  afler  multiplied  re- 
verses, had  first  been  compelled  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  frontier  of  Boznia. 

While  some  occupied  themselves  in  equip- 
ping the  horses,  and  others  took  the  rest  and 
nourishment  they  needed,  the  pretended  monk 
seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  thrown 
down  by  the  wind.  One  of  his  guards  (it  was 
Paoli),  taking  pity  on  him,  threw  back  his 
cowl  to  allow  him  a  view  of  the  sky,  and  fron^ 
this  greasy  frock  which  seemed  to  conceal 
from  the  eye  only  a  deformed  being,  another 
Lazo  Jussich,  arose  a  young  head,  with  blond 
and  curly  hair,  though  strangely  tangled  and 
matted  during  the  route,  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  cowl. 

George  Zapolsky  might  have  been  between 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of  age; 
his  features  were  delicate  and  fine ;  his  skin, 
white  as  that  of  a  woman,  wore  a  dull  pale- 
ness which  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  or  the 
darkness  of  his  cell  alone  might  have  given  it» 
In  the  tones  of  his  voice,  in  his  blue  eye,  as  in 
bis  attitude,  there  was  something  of  indolence^ 
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voluptuousness  and  irony,  which  sufficiently 
announced  that  this  descendant  of  a  powerful 
race  had  exhausted  his  Hungarian  Tigor  in 
the  friction  of  an  effeminate  civilization. 

All  escape  appearing  impossible  at  this  mo- 
ment, Paoli  untied  the  thong  which  confined 
the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  and  only  remained 
beside  him.  The  young  Count  thanked  him 
by  a  courteous  gesture.  Afterwards,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  and  extended  his  fingers 
so  long  compresed,  with  infantile  joy ;  then, 
rising  a  moment,  he  repaired  as  well  as  he 
could  the  disorder  of  his  hair,  and  cast  around 
him  a  glance  at  once  tranquil  and  inquisitive ; 
after  which,  making  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
of  the  tree  a  support,  a  pillow  for  his  back,  he 
carelessly  extended  himself  on  the  trunk  as  on 
a  divan. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Monsieur  Count?" 
asked  Paoli. 

"  Better,  much  better  already ;  but  my  feet 
ache  horribly  Fortunately,"  added  he,  smil- 
ing at  his  old  guardian, "  I  shall  now  no  longer 
touch  the  ground,  since  your  cavalry  has  at 
least  come  out  from  beneath  the  fagots! 
You  see  that  I  have  found  out  your  enigma! 
I  have  taken  time  for  it !  I  shall  have  a  horse, 
shall  I  not  ?    You  promised  it  to  me !" 

"  And  I  will  keep  my  word  to  you,  young 
man,"  replied  Paoli  to  him,  with  an  almost 
paternal  air. 

**  And  what  is  to  be  the  duration  of  this 
halt  ?  " 

"  Two  hours  at  least.** 

"Thank  God!  two  blessed  hours  of  sun- 
shine !  That  counts  in  a  life  which  may  be 
short?  But  are  we  to  travel  a  long  time 
thus  ?  And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  in- 
terminable march  ?  " 

Paoli  re-assumed  his  severe  attitude,  and 
maintained  silence. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  have  been  indiscreet,**  re- 
sumed the  young  count ;  "  may  I  know,  at 
least,  where  we  are,  and  what  is  the  name  of 
this  beautiful  forest,  where  the  ground  is  so 
rough  for  poor  pedestrians  ?  ** 

The  same  silence  on  the  part  of  Paoli. 

"  Decidedly,**  said  he  to  himself,  "  it  seems 
that  my  questions  have  an  importance  which 
I  did  not  suspect.** 

And,  assuming  a  more  comfortable  position 

^^  on  his  rustic  divan,  he  continued, — 

^^^^"Ah!    if   my    former    tutor,    the    Abbe 

^^■bl&ni,  should  learn  that,  for  three  days  past, 

■t  Imto  trayelkd  through  countries  of  which  I 


do  not  even  know  the  names,  what  would  bt 
think  of  his  pupil,  he  who  made  the  inter- 
rogation point  the  principal  element  in  every 
profitable  journey  ?  And  my  good  Venetian 
friends,  those  who  think  me  at  Rome  or 
Naples,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  Corso, 
or  visiting  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  while  awaiting 
the  fetes  of  the  Carnival ;  what  would  be 
their  stupefaction  if  they  knew  that  the 
Pompeii  into  which  I  have  descended  was  but 
a  cold  cavern  of  Montenegro,  and  that  all  my 
joyous  masquerades  have  been  confined  to 
this  villanous  monkish  gown  !  ** 

With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  he 
was  thus  evoking  the  memory  of  his  andent 
preceptor  and  of  hts  absent  friends,  perhaps 
in  order  to  forget  the  strange  companions 
who  surrounded  him,  when  two  shades,  of 
feminine  form,  glided  up  to  the  tree  upon 
which  he  was  extended.    He  raised  liis  head. 

Followed  by  Margatt,  Chrisna,  with  lofty 
brow,  and  shy  like  the  huntress  Diana, 
passed  by  him. 

"  Who  is  that  woman  ?  **  asked  he  imme- 
diately of  Paoli. 

"  What  is  it  to  you  ?  ** 

"  Pardon  me — you  are  riglit ;  I  forget 
She  is  very  beautiful  *  ** 

The  question  of  the  young  captive  was  sin- 
cere ;  his  astonishment  was  not  pretended ; 
never  before  this  day  had  he  seen  his  pro- 
tectress. 

The  latter  clearly  understood  the  expression 
of  admiration  which  had  just  been  addressed  to 
her,  and  a  sudden  blush  covered  her  face.  She 
slowly  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  false 
monk,  attempting  to  assume  an  air  of  calm- 
ness and  indifference  and  was,  in  her  turn, 
on  the  point  of  betraying  herself  by  a  move- 
ment of  surprise,  almost  of  affright  on  find- 
ing him  so  handsome. 

She  had  never  seen,  except  by  night,  and 
amid  the  tumult  of  an  alarm,  this  prisoner  in 
whose  fate  she  had  taken  so  lively  an  interest 
At  sight  of  him,  she  was,  as  it  were,  ashamed 
of  her  devotion.  In  her  confusion,  forgetting 
that  she  had  come  there,  not  alone  to  show 
herself,  but  especially  to  make  herself  known, 
to  make  the  unfortunate  man  understand  that, 
in  the  forests  of  Herzegovina  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys  of  Montenegro,  some  one  was  watch- 
ing over  him,  she  went  on  her  way  while 
the  young  man  followed  her  with  admiring 
eyes. 

Paoli  having  then  announced  to  George 
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thftt  it  was  time  to  think  of  nppeasing  the 
hunger  wliich  tormented  him,  the  latter  re- 
plied, resuming  his  tone  of  light  raillery, 
through  which,  nevertheless  his  real  senti- 
ments revealed  themselves. 

•*Ah!  not  yet,  my  dear  guardian,  I  pray 
you !  it  would  be  truly  too  many  pleasures  at 
once.  We  must  learn  to  save  them, 'especi- 
ally when  they  are  rare.  Are  not  air,  rest, 
light,  enough  for  the  moment,  even  without 
tJiat  charming  apparition  ?  " 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  armed  with  one 
of  those  pretexts  familiar  to  all  women, 
Chrisna  retraced  her  steps.  Her  hand  which 
•he  alternally  placed  on  her  hair  and  at  her 
girdle,  her  eyes  which  were  looking  here  and 
there  along  the  route  she  had  just  traversed, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  she  had  lost  some- 
thing detached  from  her  corsage  or  her 
coiffure.  Stooping  down,  and  aj)pearing  to 
assist  in  her  researches,  the  cameriste,  this 
time  walked  at  a  little  distance  behind  her. 

"  Margatt !  "  said  the  young  woman,  rais- 
ing her  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  by  another 
than  her  servant,  "  do  not  lose  courage, — as 
for  my  part,  I  have  good  hope.  Keep  your 
eyes  well  open — " 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  ad- 
dressed only  to  Dame  Margatt  directly. 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  whose  sweet  echo 
suddenly  awoke  in  his  remembrance,  George 
started;  his  invisible  protectress  had  just 
unveiled  herself  to  his  eyes!  Since  she  is 
beautiful,  she  must  be  powerful.  He  may 
then  rely  upon  her  assistance,  confide  in  her 
promises!  Notwithstanding  his  sufferings 
which  are  but  partially  relieved  and  the  sin- 
ister faces  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  he  is 
already  visited  by  golden  dreams ;  he  hopes 
for  liberty,  perhaps  for  more.  Since  he  has 
seen  his  benefactress,  his  gratitude  towards 
her  has  redoubled ;  at  the  age  of  Amstein,  a 
debt  of  gratitude  is  paid  in  love. 

Witnessing  his  agitation,  and  turning  that 
she  might  not  meet  his  eye,  Chrisna  again 
went  away  putting  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

Amstein  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart 

Seated  on  one  of  the  trailing  folds  of  his 
prisoner's  gown,  and  very  tranquil  with  respect 
to  him,  whom  he  felt  moving  behind  him, 
old  Paoli  had  teen  nothing,  observed  nothing, 
of  these  signs,  these  transports,  these  glances. 

But  one  other  had  observed  all  and  seen 
all  for    him;   and   that    other  was  Pierre 
Z^nyl 
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CHAPTER  n.— FORMERLY. 

George  Zapolsky,  Count  of  Amstein  by 
right  of  his  mother,  had  in  his  veins  a  mix- 
ture of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  blood ;  but 
the  Sarmatian  type  was  in  him  almost  en- 
tirely effaced ;  his  mother  was  a  German. 

One  day,  on  his  return  from  a  campaign, 
Count  Frederick  Zapolsky  saw,  in  the  long 
avenue  of  oaks  of  old  (Edenburg,  the  Countess, 
bearing  in  her  arms  her  son,  that  only  son, 
born  on  the  evening  of  his  departure,  and  his 
heart  beat  with  joy  and  pride.  As  soon  as 
he  held  in  his  arms  this  fragile,  fair,  and  rosy 
child,  his  brow  suddenly  contracted  as  if  with 
shame  and  confusion. 

"  By  St.  Andrew !  "  muttered  he,  "  the  child 
resembles  a  Saxon  more  than  a  Magyar! 
What  a  figure  will  he  one  day  make  in  the 
chamber  of  the  magnates,  in  the  midst  of 
black  hair  and  bronzed  faces !  My  brother 
Ladislas  was  right  in  opposing  my  alliance 
with  a  daughter  of  Austria.'' 

And  without  having  caressed  it,  he  returned 
the  child  to  its  mother. 

At  a  later  period  forgetting  his  pride  of 
race,  having  recovered  his  natural  sentiments, 
and  contemplating  his  child  with  affection,  the 
count  said  to  his  wife, — 

"  Elizabeth,  he  will  resemble  you ;  he  will 
owe  to  you  his  beauty ;  I  wish  him  to  owe  to 
me  his  strength  and  courage;  exercises  of 
arms  and  on  horseback  must  early  be  taught 
him  in  order  to  develop  and  transform  these 
delicate  and  puny  limbs;  we  must  commission 
the  air  and  the  sunshine  to  embrown  his  skin ; 
I  desire  that  this  child,  the  last  drop  of  the 
royal  blood  of  Jean  Zapolsky,  be  brought  up 
as  roughly  as  that  of  the  meanest  of  our  peas- 
ants. It  is  thus  that  of  our  girl  I  will  have 
made  a  boy,  a  man,  a  hussar,  a  centaur,  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Arpad! " 

Count  Frederick  attempted  to  put  these 
projects  entirely  into  execution.  From  his 
earliest  years,  removed  from  the  care  of  wo> 
men,  little  George  ran  about  naked  in  sum- 
mer, exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  burning  sky ; 
in  winter,  with  his  feet  half  clad,  his  body  half 
covered  with  a  little  bunda  (sack  of  sheep- 
skin), he  played  among  the  snow  and  mad, 
with  his  young  and  rustic  village  companions. 

"  George,"  said  the  Count  to  the  child,  who 
then  listened  to  him  with  fixed  eye,  bat  with- 
out even  trying  to  comprehend  him,  **  the  na- 
tion to  which  you  belong  is  a  nation  of  soldiers. 
After  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Turksi 
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and  subdued  the  ancient  races  confounded 
with  ours,  we  must  remain  up  and  on  hone 
to  sustain  ourselves ;  Hungary  is  a  camp ;  it 
is  one  of  the  armed  frontiers  of  Europe,  as 
was  formerly  Poland  on  the  North.  We  have 
confided  the  guardianship  of  our  liberties  to 
Austria;  we  mvst  therefore  fight,  first  for 
ourselves,  afterwards  for  her,  perhaps  against 
her.  I  will  explain  that  to  you  by  and  by. 
But  this  is  the  reason  why  those  of  the  great 
Magyar  family  should  constantly  remain  with 
their  hands  on  their  sabres.  It  is  a  life  of 
fatigues,  but  which  has  its  pleasures  for  it  is 
also  a  life  of  devotion." 

And,  afler  this  discourse  or  some  other  of 
the  same  kind,  making  him  mount  without  a 
saddle  a  Viiile  jougre,  a  species  of  active  and 
indefatigable  horse  which  are  found  only  in 
Hungary,  both,  during  whole  hours,  would 
gallop  over  the  pulzas,  vast  meadows  scat- 
tered along  the  Danube,  and  stretching  out 
even  beyond  the  river,  in  an  immense  plain, 
to  the  desert  of  Barmegh. 

George  was  then  seven  years  old ;  accord- 
ing to  his  father's  wishes,  his  skin,  formerly 
so  white,  of  a  tissue  so  delicate,  was,  not 
positively  bronzed,  but  russet  and  hardened 
by  the  sun,  and  all  the  women  of  the  chateau, 
cameristes  and  others,  secretly  murmured 
against  their  master,  who  had  thus  sought  to 
give  so  beautiful  a  child  the  complexion  of  a 

Meanwhile  the  pupil  began  to  fail  in  his 
task ;  in  consequence  of  his  races  in  the 
pulzas,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  which  was 
protracted  for  a  long  time.  An  invalid,  he 
necessarily  fell  back  upon  the  care  of  his 
mother.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  recover, 
when  she  ceased  to  watch  beside  him.  To 
the  questions  of  little  George  the  reply  was 
made : — 

**  She  is  indisposed ;  she  is  sick  also.'' 

Tiien,  in  the  chateau,  faces  became  grave 
and  silent.    The  child  ceased  to  interrogate. 

One  morning,  the  Count,  pale  and  gloomy, 
entered  his  chamber,  made  him  dress,  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  conducted  him  directly 
to  his  mother's  apartment,  afler  having 
scarcely  articulated  these  words : — 

"  My  son,  prepare  yourself  for  the  greatest 
of  sorrows." 

The  shutters  were  closed,  though  it  was 
day,  and  waxlights  were  burning  here  and 
there,  and  even  beside  the  bed  of  the  Countess. 
Seated  on  this  bed,  with  her  feet  on  tlie 


estrade,  and  supported  by  cushions,  the  ]atier» 
richly  clad  in  violet  velvet,  with  pearU  in  he. 
hair,  and  around  her  neck ;  golden  brandt- 
bourgs,  also  enriched  with  pearls,  adorned  di- 
false  button-holes  of  her  robe,  whoee  parted 
skirts  revealed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  satin  petti- 
coat, the  escutcheon  of  the  Zapolsky, .  their 
device  and  the  symbolic  and  fatal  figure  of 
the  white  monk.    The  national  ornament  of 
the  Hungarian  ladies,  the  long,  muslin  TeiL 
descended  from  the  head  of  the  countess  over 
her  shoulders,  and  covered  her  hands,  spark* 
ling  with  jewels. 

On  entering  this  chamber  poor  George  at 
first  heard,  as  a  confused  murmur,  sighs,  and 
words  pronounced  in  a  low  tone.  Terrified 
and  trembling,  he  walked  with  downcast 
brow,  having  a  presentiment  of  the  misfortune 
which  threatened  him,  but  unable  yet  to  be- 
lieve in  it.  Raising  his  eyes  at  last  he  saw 
his  mother  adorned  with  her  richest  garmenti, 
still  beautiful  and  seeming  to  smile  upon  him; 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  sprang  towards 
her.  In  the  midst  of  his  enthusiasm,  his 
father  stopped  him, — 

**  My  son,  kneel  and  pray  to  God  for  your 
mother :  she  is  dead.'' 

And  the  child  fainted,  uttering  a  sob 
echoed  by  all  the  people  of  the  household. 

A  year  later,  another  scene  of  an  entirely 
difierent  character,  and  which  was  destined 
also  to  dwell  in  his  memory,  passed  before  hk 
eyes  in  this  same  chateau  of  old  (£denbai|i 

It  was  in  1809.  Already  masters  of  ViemSi 
the  French  nevertheless  still  felt  the  douUe- 
headed  eagle  struggle  beneath  them.  After 
the  doubtful  afihir  of  Essling,  Naix>leon  of- 
fered the  Hungarians  to  recognize  and  sustun 
them  us  a  free  and  independent  power,  if 
they  W9.uld  separate  themselves  ftom  Austria, 
asking  of  them  only  neutrality.  To  this  pro- 
position, which  might  perhaps  have  tempted 
her  if  Austria  had  been  triumphant,  the  noble 
and  faithful  Hungary  of  Maria  Theresa  re- 
sponded only  by  the  war-cry.  Insurrection 
was  proclaimed ;  insurrection,  that  is  to  say 
the  rmng  en  masse  against  the  foreigner; 
the  last  man,  the  last  horse,  the  last  crown, 
were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  country ! 

One  day  George  heard  the  clarion  resound 
in  the  grand  avenue  of  oaks ;  the  vast  courts  of 
the  chateau  were  filled  with  cavaliers  in  bril- 
liant uniforms,  and  villagers  half-clad,  poorly 
armed,  but  almost  all  proudly  mounted  on 
the  humble  courser,  their  pupil,  their  comjian- 
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ion,  and  which  had  the  night  before  been 
harnessed  to  the  plough.  These  were  the 
bravest  and  moat  active  among  the  vassals  of 
old  (Eden burg. 

Beside  them  were  noble  peasants,  wearing 
spurs;  in  their  ranks  floated  the  national 
standard,  green,  white,  and  red.  The  clarions 
quickly  approached,  sounding  the  Maix;h  of 
Rakotsi,  the  old  Magyar  hero,  and  one  of  the 
glorious  ancestors  of  Count  Frederick.  At 
Uie  same  instant,  the  latter,  in  grand-costume 
of  colonel  of  hussars,  appeared  on  the  highest 
step  of  the  chateau ;  a  general  hurrah  wel- 
comed him,  banners  were  waved,  sabres  glis- 
tened in  the  sun:  Eljen!  Eljen!  (Vivat!) 
exclaimed  the  multitude,  forming  themselves 
in  a  line  in  order  to  be  reviewed. 

The  count  rode  past  the  ranks,  then  called 
for  his  son, — 

"Why,  are  you  not  already  fifteen,  George  ?** 
said  he,  "  you  should  have  received  the  bap- 
tism of  fire  at  my  side.  Whatever  may  hap- 
pen, remember  who  you  are,  and  from  whom 
descended ! " 

Taking  him  in  his  arms,  he  embraced  him 
and  confused  at  feeling  his  heart  melt  amidst 
the  embrace,  he  hastily  gave  the  signal  of  de- 
parture, casting  one  more  glance  ui)on  his 
son. 

It  was  a  last  adieu. 

An  instant  afterwards,  the  child  was  clap- 
ping his  hands  and  uttering  joyous  cries  as  he 
heard  the  March  of  Rakotzi,  which  in  loud 
tones  was  prolonged  beneath  the  grand  avenue 
of  oaks. 

Left  with  his  paternal  and  maternal  grand- 
fathers, George,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  be 
able  to  animate  around  him  these  vast  de- 
serted courts,  these  long  silent  apartments, 
soon  became  noisy  and  intractable;  beseemed 
to  multiply  himself  to  such  a  degree  that  one 
would  have  thought  a  troop  of  boys  had  been 
let  loose  in  the  old  manor.  The  doors  opened 
and  closed  with  violence ;  bells  rang  of  them- 
selves; the  chai)el  was  found  illuminated, 
while  the  chaplain,  the  honest  Abb^  Giulani, 
was  still  asleep. 

To  tame  this  wildness,  the  three  old  men, 
the  two  grandfathers  and  the  abb^,  holding  a 
council,  decided  that  the  youth  should  be  sent 
to  study  in  the  universities.  He  first  entered 
that  of  Presburg ;  two  years  afterwards  that 
of  Vienna,  always  under  the  iurveiUanee  of 
the  good  Abb6  OiulanL 

Up  to  this  time,  to  tell  the  troth,  George,  a 
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combination  of  energy  and  indolence  aban- 
doning himself  by  turns  to  the  foolish  inspira- 
tions of  youth,  and  to  the  good  instincts  which 
he  inherited  from  his  race,  had  not  yet  allowed 
his  Mentors  to  discover  his  tendencies  to  per- 
versity and  real  want  of  discipline.  But  he 
was  approaching  that  critical  period  of  life 
when  the  character,  yet  undecided,  seeks  a 
basis  to  rest  and  fix  upon ;  when  the  passions, 
apparently  inert,  begin  to  disturb  the  senses 
by  their  approaching  and  mysterious  develop- 
ment. By  a  blind  and  fatal  exigency  of  soci- 
ety, at  this  moment  which  is  to  decide  their 
future,  our  sons  are  at  college  or  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  who  receives,  who  directs,  the 
first  aspirations  of  the  soul  ?  The  first  comer, 
a  comrade,  and  not  their  own  family ! 

It  was  thus  with  George.  Among  his  fel- 
low-students was  a  young  man^  few  years 
older  than  himself,  a  scoffer,  a  sceptic,  one  of 
those  precocious  and  frivolous  philosophers 
who  pride  themselves  on  dis-illusion  when 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  the 
real  value  of  things ;  who  disdainfully  thrust 
aside  the  cup  before  even  placing  it  to  their 
lips.  Such  was  Christian  ;  Christian  was  not, 
in  other  respects,  deficient  in  talent  or  knowl- 
edge. He  possessed  that  humorous  gayety, 
a  mixture  of  folly  and  gravity,  of  the  finest 
Teutonic  minds ;  beneath  that  brilliant  varnish 
of  vice,  which  attracts  and  seduces  light 
heads,  there  existed  in  him,  perhaps,  more 
good  sense  and  uprightness  than  he  wished  to 
have  appear. 

Ilis*  vanity  had  bid  defiance  to  his  reason, 
and  he  had  taken  sides  against  the  latter. 

George  suffered  himself  to  be  dazzled ;  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  tutor,  a 
man  of  pure  heart  but  narrow  mind,  who 
foresaw  danger  without  being  able  to  prevent 
it,  he  became  the  friend  of  this  sceptical  brag- 
gart who  boasted  of  believing  in  nothing,  not 
even  in  friendship. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  university  studies, 
George,  still  accompanied  by  the  abb^,  went 
to  visit  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  Letters 
of  introduction  from  the  powerful  Mettemich, 
allied  to  his  maternal  family,  aided  by  his  youth 
and  good  mien,  procured  him  a  welcome 
everywhere.  In  the  midst  of  the  attentions 
and  cirilities  of  which,  thanks  to  this  high 
patronage,  he  found  himself  the  object,  the 
taste  for  luxury  and  pleasure  was  developed 
in  him ;  he  began  to  put  in  practice  that  fa- 
vorite maxim  of  the  pbiloaopher  Christian,— 
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..  n  -ph     fui  »  mJiDUin  worthily  the  name 
^    4*1**  *  •  wpiied  the  young  man. 
4  ^    luj^  litime.  he  repudiated  in  part,  as 
«/«<"■•«'».  *'^  atuch  of  the  barbarian,  the  Sar- 
^„i,H  '"*  *iie«pakin. 

.T,  lie  iii^K  aristocratic  saloons  of  Vienna, 
;  >«,«*  :i«>  longer  a  Zapolftky  who  was  an- 
-.^^Miii^i*  it  vas  tlie  Count  d'Amstein,  the  rela- 
\k\e  v>t'  Prince  Mettemich.  The  latter,  pursu- 
ing ill  this  tly  constant  policy  of  Austria,  aided 
In  the  metamorphosis,  delighted  to  Germanize 
a  Magyar  lion,  the  descendant  of  the  royal 
competitor  of  Ferdinand  I. 

George  performed  his  new  role  so  well  that 
he  almost  prided  himself  on  forgetting  the 
language  and  customs  of  his  native  country. 
Absorbed  entirely  in  fetes  and  intrigues,  he 
troubled  himself  very  little  to  know  whether 
the  money  he  lavished  was  furnished  by  Hun- 
gary, and  whether  his  place  in  the  Chamber 
of  Magnates  remained  vacant  He  had  lost 
that  instinctive  love  of  country,  that  sentiment 
of  nationality,  so  ]>owerful  among  the  con- 
querors of  the  Slaves. 

**God  spoke  the  word  of  creation  in  the 
Magyar  language,  and  if  he  again  dei^s  to 
show  himself  to  men,  he  will  appear  to  them 
under  the  national  costume  of  the  Hun- 
garians." 

This  old  adage,  uttered  almost  devotionaliy 
along  the  great  river,  from  Presburg  to  Pesth, 
from  Pesth  to  the  Rapids  of  the  Danube,  and 
which  even  his  father  had  proudly  repeated  to 
him,  now  excited  only  the  joyous  ridicule  of 
the  Count  d'Amstein.  So  far  from  believing 
that  God  would  thus  appear  to  men,  he  ceased 
to  think  of  God  at  all.  He  recognized  but 
one  god,  pleasure,  and  when  in  the  service  of 
thia  divinity,  terrible  by  the  deceptions  with 
Vhaoh  she  pays  her  followers,  he  had  ex- 
the  remains  of  his  faith  and  strength ; 
to  recover  them  he  took  it  into  his 
become  a  god  himself. 
»me  a  god  is  not  to-day,  especially 
kj,  a  thing  very  rare.    For  this  pur- 


pose, it  is  only  necessary  to  reach  the  upper 
round  of  the  philosophical  ladder  of  the 
school  of  Hegel.  It  is  the  negation  of  all 
which  is  not  self;  it  is  the  adoration  of  the 
individual  by  the  individual ;  it  is  man  proe- 
trating  himself  before  the  glass ;  in  fine,  it  !• 
selfishness  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  wor- 
ship. Nevertheless,  to  do  justice  to  Amstraiy 
it  was  not  entirely  in  this  sense  that  he  under* 
stood  iL 

Let  us  see  how  this  fine  idea  was  suggested 
to  him  and  what  followed. 

On  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Paris,  one 
morning,  Christian  unexpectedly  arrived  at 
the  house  of  his  former  fellow-student.  The 
philosopher  had  eaten  up  the  slender  patri- 
mony which  belonged  to  him ;  in  order  to  be 
something  he  had  become  a  painter,  and,  still 
sceptical,  scarcely  believed  even  in  his  own 
talents. 

The  artist  and  the  great  nobleman,  in 
virtue  of  the  nights  of  university  companion- 
ship, had  not  ceased  to  live  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality ;  if  one  of  the  two  bent  before 
the  superiority  of  the  other,  it  was  the  noble 
descendant  of  Jean  Zapolsky. 

Christian  found  George  enveloped  in  a 
silken  robe-de-chambre,  extended  on  a  divan, 
and  with  his  eyelids  half  closed. 

**  Are  you  asleep  ?  "  said  he  to  him  ;  "  has 
our  good  abbe  been  serving  up  to  you  one  of 
his  ragouts  of  morality,  seasoned  with  the 
Latin  of  the  kitchen  and  with  Greek  ?  Are 
you  still  acquainted  with  Greek,  George  ?  " 

."  Faith,  no !  Greek  is  Magyar  to  me  at 
present.  As  for  the  abb^,  I  have  sent  him  to 
(Edenburg  to  watch  my  creditors,  who  are 
about  to  cut  down  my  forests." 

"  And  how  does  life  go  with  you  P  '* 

"  It  drags  heavily." 

"  You  are  no  longer  in  love,  then  ?  " 

"  During  your  absence,  I  have  thought  my- 
self so  once." 

'<  A  great  lady,  doubtless  ?  a  brunette,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  A  young  girl, — a  blonde." 

'*  You  arc  a  blonde  yourself;  this  love  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature ;  in  order  to 
maintain  a  level,  she  wills  that  extremes  and 
contrasts  should  meet." 

"  That  is  possible,  but  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  her  Tiair  that  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  caught — I  have  a  horror  of 
blondes." 
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"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

''Doubtless!''  returned  Amstein;  ''I  was 
not  on  my  guard  against  her." 

"  And  your  success  ?  " 

**  At  the  very  first  word,  we  understood  each 
other." 

"Good!" 

"  But  at  the  second,  all  was  over." 

«« How  so  ?  " 

"  I  said  to  her :  Love !  She  replied  to  me : 
Marriage !  I  fled,  I  saw  her  no  more;  I  have 
forgotten  her,  but  no  matter!  It  seems  to 
me  that  since  that  time,  I  have  contracted  a 
firightfui  malady." 

-  What  ?  " 

«  Ennui." 

**  So  why  do  you,  imprudent  fellow,  always 
carry  yiour  heart  up  to  those  lolly  regions 
where  air  is  wanting,  where  cold  penetrates 
it  ?    Great  ladies  inspire  me  with  ennui." 

«  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  " 

**  Address  yourself  to  small  ones !  That  re- 
quires less  thought  and  costs  less  money." 

Amstein  made  a  gesture  of  repugnance, 
folded  his  robe-de-chambre  and  buried  himself 
in  the  cushions  of  his  divan. 

"Whence  comes  that  air  of  ill-humor, 
Monsieur  Count,  when  I  wish  to  save  you 
at  once,  from  ennui  and  from  ruin  ? "  re- 
sumed Christian,  raising  his  voice  in  a  magis- 
terial tone ;  "  let  us  use  our  good  sense,  if  you 
please.  Let  us  discuss  the  matter  and  com- 
pare notes.  What  are  you,  almost  always, 
with  your  fine  ladies  ?  A  distraction,  a  play- 
thing to  amuse  their  caprice,  one  flag  the 
more  conquered  to  their  amorous  panoply, 
one  name  added  to  their  list;  then,  after- 
wards, a  disagreeable  recollection,  often  a  se- 
straint,  sometimes*  a  disgrace,  a  species  of 
terrifying  phantom  when  the  time  for  their 
devotions  arrives.  A  fine  role  for  a  gallant 
man  to  play  indeed !  And  I  do  not  here  take 
into  the  account  the  humiliating  restraint 
which  one  must  impose  on  one's  self,  the 
hypocritical  and  degrading  stratagems  to 
which  one  must  have  recourse ;  but  for  which 
lightning  flashes  from  the  eyes  of  husbands 
and  brothers ;  swords  cross  each  other;  blood 
flows.  And  all  tliis  to  obtain  on  your  knees 
a  studied  glance,  a  hasty  and  trembling 
interview,  where  one  talks  of  love  and  per- 
spires with  fear.  Search  the  heart  of  your  idol, 
what  will  you  find  there.  Monsieur  Count? 
Vanity,  tinsel,  glitter,  falsehood.  Ah,  it  is  not 
thus,  my  friend,  with  the  simple  daughters  of 
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the  people.  My  mistress  laughs  at  me  openly 
in  the  face  of  the  sun  showing  her  te^th  white 
and  glistening  as  the  crowns  of  an  usurer; 
as  far  as  she  can  see  me,  her  eye  emits  joyous 
sparks,  and,  with  raised  brow,  pointing  me  out 
with  her  hand,  she  says  to  her  companions : 
<  There  is  my  lover ! '  At  evening,  beneath  the 
green  avenues  of  the  Augarien  or  the  Prater, 
proud  to  hang  on  my  arm,  she  walks,  with  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  chatting  in  a  low  tone ; 
at  the  Casino,  after  the  waltz,  it  is  she  who 
filli  my  can,  and  sometimes  helps  me  empty 
it.  I  make  a  gesture,  she  divines  me ;  I  say 
a  word,  she  fears  not  to  follow  me  even  to  my 
attic,  and  triumphant,  clapping  her  wings, 
sings  at  my  window  before  closing  it.  Is  not 
this  true  love,  George?  and  what  has  this 
love  cost  me  ?  A  little  golden  cross  on  St. 
Rosalie's  day,  and  a  necklace  of  American 
beads  on  Christmas-eve  ?  " 

George  shook  his  head  and  buried  himself 
still  deeper  in  his  cushions. 

"  Oh,  my  worthy  gentleman,  suck  a  mistress 
would  cover  you  with  confusion,  would  she 
not  ?  but  with  these  brave  girls  there  is  more 
than  one  part  to  be  played ;  first,  that  of  lover, 
it  is  the  only  one  convenient  for  me ;  you  can 
add  to  it,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  that  of 
magician !  You  see  yourself,  George,  pene- 
trating under  a  modest  appearance,  the  hum- 
ble abode  inhabited  by  a  young  and  pretty 
seamstress  who  during  twelve  hours  of  the 
day,  bends  over  her  needle  which  afibrds  her 
a  scanty  subsistence ;  at  first,  you  make  her 
love  you  for  yourself,  as  they  say  in  the  French 
comic  operas ;  then,  suddenly,  you  pass  to  the 
other  role ;  with  one  stroke  of  your  wand,  you 
change  calico  for  silk  dresses ;  the  two  straw 
chairs  into  red  cloth  fauieuila  with  black 
rosettes ;  the  cherry-wood  furniture  into  ma- 
hogany or  ebony ;  the  delf  ware  into  porce- 
lain ;  the  American  into  coral  beads ;  and  the 
attic  becomes  a  delightful  room,  in  which  the 
happiest  of  creatures  prostrates  herself  before 
you  in  adoration;  for,  with  love,  have  you  not 
just  bestowed  upon  her  all  the  other  luxuries 
of  life  1  In  her  eyes,  you  are  no  longer  a  man, 
you  are  a  god !  and,  by  my  grandfather's  wig, 
Monsieur  Count,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
degrading  to  play  the  part  of  a  god ! " 

Arnstein  had  disengaged  himself  from  his 
cushions.  He  remained  for  some  time  pen- 
sive with  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"Do  you  know  you  are  tempting  meP** 
•aid  he  afterwards  to  Chriatian ;  **  J  feel  my- 
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self  allured  by  the  personation,  not  of  the 
loTer,  but  of  the  other.  The  die  is  cast !  To- 
morrow I  shall  transform  myself  into  a  deity." 

The  next  day  in  the  faubourg  of  Leopold- 
8tadt|  Qeorge,  dressed  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity, accosted  a  young  seamstress  whose 
eye  laughed  beneath  the  cotton  lace  of  her 
cap. 

Wilhelmine  took  him  for  a  student,  and 
granted  him  a  first  interview  solely  on  account 
of  his  good  looks.  Very  soon  Jupiter 
emerged  from  his  cloud  and  dazzled  her. 
Meanwhile,  if  the  beauty  disdained  neither 
silk  dresses  nor  ebony  furniture,  she  had  a 
still  higher  ambition,  that  of  entering  the 
grand  theatre  ofVienna  in  quality  of  figurante. 
A  stroke  with  the  wand,  and  her  desires  were 
gratified.  George  obtained  for  her  an  order 
of  debut.  The  day  of  glory  arrived,  the 
daughter  of  a  former  comedian,  Wilhelmine 
obtained  an  immense  success,  and  when  the 
Count  d'  Arnstein  presented  himself  at  her 
dressing-room  to  compliment  her,  he  found 
the  approaches  to  it  already  obstructed  with 
admirers. 

The  god  recognized  his  equal,  a  goddess. 

The  most  brilliant  offers  were  showered 
from  all  sides  on  the  triumphant  Wilhelmine ; 
but  Wilhelmine  had  a  grateful  heart ;  she 
pointed  to  her  young  patron,  and  the  enthusi- 
astic crowd  of  admirers  immediately  disap- 
peared, except  the  most  experienced,  who  said 
to  themselves :  "  We  will  wait ! " 

Not  to  be  ungrateful,  Arnstein  felt  obliged 
to  compenstate  her  for  her  rare  disinterested- 
ness. A  new  stroke  of  the  wand,  and  the 
silk  was  transformed  into  velvet  brocade ;  the 
ebony  into  rose  and  citron- wood ;  the  neck- 
lace of  coral  into  one  of  diamonds.  Then, 
one  fine  evening  George  found  the  door  of  the 
house  which  he  had  given  to  Wilhelmine  closed 
to  himr  Christian  had  supplanted  him.  The 
lover  had  driven  away  the  god. 

Furious  as  a  simple  mortal,  George  wrote 
to  Christion, — 

"  Vou  are  a  disloyal  friend  and  a  traitor ; 
this  evening  at  six  o'clock,  I  will  await  you 
with  weapons  in  the  little  avenue  of  the 
Prater.'' 

Christian  replied  by  the  same  messenger, — 

"  You  are  but  a  student  still ;  this  evening 
at  six  o'clock,  I  will  come  and  dine  with  you ! " 

On  accosting  him,  Christian  said, — 

"  Have  I  counselled  you  to  a  cheop  love,  on 
economical  divinity,  an  Eden  furnished  with 


mahogany,  and  the  part  of  the  god  which  you 
chose,  was  that  of  Jupiter  in  a  golden  shower! 
The  forests  of  (Edenburg  are  already  moi^ 
gaged ;  I  began  to  tremble  for  the  atones  of 
the  chateau.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  whih 
tied  away  your  Danes.  Give  me  your  hni 
and  let  us  to  dinner. 

George  thought  no  more  of  revenging  him- 
self upon  Christian,  but  on  Wilhelmine.  The 
only  method  which  occurred  to  him,  was  to 
lavish  his  favors  on  her  companions  sad 
rivals.  In  the  environs  ofVienna,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  bought  a  rich  and  sumptiMMi 
dwelling,  and  the  meadows,  the  vineyaidi^ 
the  forests  of  old  Q^ldenburg  began  to  be 
swallowed  up  there,  in  the  abyss  of  a  perpeCosl 
f(&te. 

Christian  showed  himself  there  but  raxely. 
He  had  in  vain  attempted  to  moderate  the 
disastrous  impulse  given  by  him.  Geoifi 
began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  preacher  and  t 
moralist,  and  pitied  him. 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
his  favorites,  the  most  profound  ennui  seiied 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  dissipations  and  hii 
orgies.  He  caressed  then  with  a  sort  of  de^ 
perate  joy  the  idea  of  becoming  a  trnppisti  or 
seeking  his  luxuries  in  avarice  like  his  unelt 
Ladislas.  Surfeited  with  honey,  he  coveted 
the  bitter  relish  of  absinthe.  But  how  eooH 
he  pause  on  this  slippery  path  ?  Strength  to 
do  so  was  wanting  and  old  (Edenbuig  con- 
tinued to  crumble  to  the  songs  of  syreni. 

Already  armed  with  that  Hungarian  tev 
which  gives  the  creditors  a  right  to  sein 
on  the  fiefs,  on  condition  of  recogninig 
the  crown  as  legitimate  heir  when  the 
complete  extinction  of  a  noble  family  oeearSg 
usurers  had  invaded  the  ancient  domain  of  the 
Zapolskys.  The  careless  Arnstein  had  not 
even  deigned  to  employ  his  last  legal 
source  opposition  by  force,  an  opposition 
secrated  by  the  customs  of  the  country,  and 
which  might  have  delayed  his  ruin.  He  was 
too  much  of  an  Austrian  to  avail  himself  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  Mag}'ar  code.  A  modern 
Sardanapalus,  he  was  witnessing  his  disaster, 
crowned  with  roses  os  at  a  banquet,  attempt- 
ing to  taste  his  last  drop  of  intoxication,  when 
suddenly  amid  the  dances,  the  joyous  peale, 
the  clashing  of  wine-cups,  he  perceived  a  pale, 
serious,  and  despairing  face ;  it  was  that  of  the 
Abl)^  Giulani. 

After  having  maintained  a  useless  corre- 
spondence with  his  pupil,  having  lavished  good 
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ad?ioe  upon  him  in  letters  which  were  not 
even  rend,  tuddeirly  enlightened  by  the  sight 
of  the  Jews  throwing  themselves  on  their 
prey,  he  had  precipitately  left  old  (Edenburg. 

Arrived  at  Vienna  in  the  morning,  arming 
himself  with  a  grand  resolution,  it  was  not  be- 
fore George  that  he  first  presented  himself,  but 
before  the  prime  minister,  thinking  that  he 
alone  was  powerful  enough  to  allay  the  storm. 

The  latter  knew  the  situation  of  matters; 
nevertheless,  during  the  lamentable  recital  of 
the  honest  Giulani,  he  assumed  an  air  of 
astonishment  and  indignation,  beneath  which 
he  concealed  a  smile  of  triumph. 

"  We  can  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  law," 
•aid  he ;  "  but  the  Emperor  has  not  forgotten 
the  services  of  the  father ;  he  will  take  them 
into  account  in  dealing  with  the  son ;  he  must 
marry ;  it  is  the  only  method  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  dissipation.  We  will  choose  a 
wife  for  him;  alter  which,  perhaps,  he  may 
be  granted  the  favor  of  a  command,  either  in 
the  Gallician  regiments  forming,  or  in  the 
Croatiaa  soldiery.  You  may  say  this  to  him, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  leave,  travel, 
cause  himself  to  be  forgotten,  for  some  time." 
'  This  rapid  summai'y  finished,  the  minister 
developed  with  more  complaisance  his  good 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  young  Count 
d'Amstein,.  his  relative ;  then  he  dismissed 
the  abb^. 

The  unexpected  apparition  of  his  ancient 
tutor  produced  upon  George  the  effect  of  a 
discordant  note  in  a  concert  He  saw  in  him 
only  a  disturber  of  his  pleasures,  who  had 
come  to  add  a  bass  of  complaints  to  the  joyous 
aongs  of  his  guests.  Pressing  the  hands  of 
the  good  man  with  an  abstracted  air,  he  ad- 
dressed to  him  some  careless  compliment  of 
welcome  and  ordered  refreshments  to  be 
aerved. 

The  abbe  but  half  responded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  his  hand,  refused  the  refreshments 
offered,  took  a  seat,  and  with  heroic  resolu- 
tion, still  in  his  stern  and  rigid  attitude,  leaned 
his  chin  on  a  tall  cane,  and  remained  immov- 
able like  a  scarecrow  among  this  flock  of 
starlings.  It  was  tlie  black  flag  draping  the 
fSestal  hall.  Unable  to  dislodge  the  intruder, 
some  attempted  to  amuse  themselves  at  his 
expense.    The  abb6  did  not  stir. 

Amstein  grew  sober;  the  joyous  revels  by 
degrees  ceased,  the  guests  went  away,  and  the 
old  tutor  and  his  former  pupil  at  last  remained 
alone. 
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Then  the  abb^  frankly  related  to  George 
his  interview  with  the  minister,  and,  without 
being  interrupted  arrived  at  the  conclusion. 

**  I  thank  the  prince  for  his  good-will,"  said 
George ;  "  but  I  shall  not  marry ! " 

**  Nevertheless,  you  are  ruined !  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  I  know  ? — Kill  myself,  perhaps.  Yes," 
resumed  he  with  a  dreamy  smile ;  "  that  is  an 
idea  which  has  more  than  once  occurred  to 
me.  A  pleasant  death  after  a  sweet,  short, 
and  crowded  life.  At  least  one  can  choose 
the  moment.  At  the  end  of  a  night  of  fes- 
tivity, surrounded  by  one's  friends,  a  little 
opium  in  a  glass  of  Johannisberg. — ^Fortun- 
ately,  the  prince  has  just  sent  me  a  few  bottles 
of  it." 

The  abb^  made  a  movement  of  horror. 

**  Parbleu  !  "  pursued  Arnstein,  "  that 
would  be  a  joyous  trick  to  play  on  my  credit- 
ors and  my  uncle  Ladislas !  Yes,  he  is  my 
heir.  In  order  to  enter  into  possession,  he 
will  first  be  obliged  to  pay  my  debts,  and,  if  the 
miser  refuses  to  do  so,  as  I  doubt  not  he  will, 
my  property,  seized  or  not,  belongs  to  the 
State.  What  a  figure  will  all  my  Macchabees 
make  at  my  interment!  I  am  sure  of  being 
sincerely  lamented — by  them,  at  least!  I 
will  think  of  it." 

"  Malediction ! "  exclaimed  the  abb^ ;  "  see 
whither  debauchery  Leads :  to  suicide." 

*'  But  is  it  not  then  a  suicide  which  you  pro- 
pose to  me?"  interrupted  Amstein.  "  Mar- 
riage with  some  old  devotee  commissioned  to 
convert  and  moralize  me,  would  be  suicide  by 
ennui.  And  who  but  a  dowager  would  be 
willing  to  take  poor  George  P  " 

"The  dowager  in  question,"  replied  the 
abb^,  "  is  Mile.  Amelia  d*Osterwein,  who  is  at 
present  staying  at  Ragusa  with  her  aunt.  I 
do  not  know  her :  is  she  young  ?  is  she  old  ? 
I  am  ignorant ;  but  you  have  paid  your  court 
to  her,  so  I  have  been  told  by  high  authority. 
Mistress  of  her  fortune,  and  free  to  dispose 
of  her  hand,  she  consents  to  give  you  both." 

Here,  the  good  Giulani  developed  for  a 
long  time  to  his  former  pupil  all  the  positive 
advantages  which  would  result  for  him  in  this 
marriage. 

And  while  he  was  lost  in  his  figures  and 
calculations,  George  was  seized  with  sudden 
and  unusual  emotion. 

"What!"  said  he  to  himself,  "that  word 
of  love,  whk;h  one  evening,  to  the  sound  of 
tbt  mekxiy  of  a  waltz,  I  murmured  in  your 
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ear,  you  belieTed,  you  still  believe,  Amelia  ? 
What !  while  I  was  ^ving  my  life  and  fortune 
to  courtezans,  while  I  lavished  upon  them  so 
many  promises  and  oaths,  valueless  to  them 
as  to  me,  from  the  shipwreck  of  my  reason 
you  saved  one  word,  the  only  word  of  sincere 
love  which  I  ever  pronounced,  perhaps !  and 
you  have  preserved  it  in  the  chaste  recesses 
of  your  thoughts,  that  I  might  one  day  come 
to  claim  it  from  you ! " 
Then,  cutting  short  the  dissertations  of  the 

tbb^:— 

^  I  thank  the  minister  for  his  kind  inten- 
tions, and  even  for  the  exile  which  he  im- 
poses upon  me.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not 
marr}'  Mile.  d'Osterwein ;  it  would  be  to  re- 
quite her  generosity  but  poorly.  We  will 
visit  together  your  beautiful  country  of  Italy, 
dear  Giulani.  On  the  way  you  shall  go  to 
Ragusa  to  bear  to  Mile.  d'Osterwein  the  ex- 
pression of  my  regrets  and  my  gratitude; 
you  will  tell  her  that  I  am  unworthy  of  her — 
that — but,  above  all,  let  us  go— let  us  go ! 
take  me  hence,  my  old  friend ! " 

That  very  night,  they  left  the  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  traversed  Hungary 
and  Sclavonia  to  the  Save.  There,  they  sepa- 
rated, the  abb^  going  before  to  prepare  lodg- 
ings, after  having  touched  at  Ragusa.  As  for 
the  young  Count  D*Amstein,  accompanied 
by  two  servants,  having  in  his  possession  only 
the  sum  necessary  for  his  journey  and  the 
gold  chain,  a  family  trinket  which  his  father 
had  worn  in  the  great  ceremonials  of  the  Diet, 
he  took  another  route  towards  the  Adriatic, 
travelling  by  short  stages,  like  a  tourist,  but 
always  dragging  ennui  in  his  train.  He  was 
to  rejoin  the  abb^  at  Rome. 

It  was  during  this  journey,  that  one  evening 
having  ventured  among  the  mountains,  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pierre  Z^ny. 

Isolation,  captivity,  the  darkness  of  the 
cavern  of  Montenegro,  had  produced  on  him 
the  beneficent  effect  which  he  had  formerly 
hoped  from  a  residence  in  a  cloister.  His  en- 
feebled and  satiated  senses  were  there  regen- 
erated by  privations  of  every  kind.  He  had 
learned  once  more  to  understand  that  pure  air 
and  sunshine  may  be  joys  to  man  ;  he  aspired 
to  rest,  to  comfort,  to  freedom,  to  all  those 
treasures  which  he  had  possessed  without  ap- 
preciating them  ;  at  last,  he  desired ! 

The  first  time  the  voice  of  Chrisna  had 
reached  him  through  the  crevice  of  the  rock, 
he  had  felt  a  delight  more  lively  than  his 
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most  splendid  fetes  had  ever  afforded  him! 
To-day,  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  Montenegrin 
had  just  completed  the  enchantment. 

«  Ah!  "*  said  George  to  himself,  "  if  Chrit- 
tian  could  see  her  with  her  goddess-like  bear- 
ing, he  would  be  seized  with  the  ecstaciea  of 
an  artist !  she  is  not  a  blonde ;  he  would  no 
longer  oppose  to  me  his  terrible  law  of  Na- 
ture!" 


CHAPTER  III. — THE  DISPERSION. 

The  band  had  resumed  its  march;  the 
prisoner,  this  time  on  horseback,  as  well  ai 
the  leaders  and  some  scouts,  was  fastened  only 
at  the  stirrup.  Could  they  fear  to  see  him 
attempt  flight  amid  the  paths  almost  imprte- 
ticable,  obstructed  by  thorny  shrubs,  hollieiy 
briers  and  enormous  ivies,  which  it  was  neoet* 
sary  to  clear  away  with  the  hatchet  ? 

The  sombre  and  silent  forests*  of  Hene- 
govina  became  more  and  more  uneven.  Nov 
they  crossed  marshes,  now  rocky  heaths,  sud- 
denly traversed  by  herds  of  buffaloes  and 
tchimbers  who,  at  sight  of  these  invaders  of 
their  soHtudes,  uttered  a  dull  bellowing  and 
hastened  to  regain  the  vast  forests. 

Pierre  Z^ny,  displaying  his  activity,  was  gor- 
ing from  one  group  to  another,  scolding  the 
loiterers  and  encouraging  all. 

Zagrab  on  one  side,  the  prisoner  on  the 
other,  were  attempting  to  profit  by  those  ind- 
dents  of  the  route  which  threw  some  disorder 
into  the  ranks,  to  approach  the  litter:  by 
turns  they  succeeded.  Chrisna  then  stretched 
out  her  head;  but  behind  Zagrab  she  en* 
countered  the  tawny  face  of  the  Ilousniaqoe; 
behind  the  prisoner,  the  penetrating  glance 
of  Zdny. 

There  was  a  moment  when  more  than  a 
pause  was  made  along  the  whole  line;  this 
was  a  genuine  alarm. 

The  peasants  of  Herzegovina,  like  those  of 
Bosnia,  half  savage,  divided  by  differences  of 
race  as  well  as  of  religion,  some  Koman  Catho- 
lics, some  Orthodox  Greeks  or  even  Mussul- 
mans, live  among  themselves  in  a  state  of  almost 
perpetual  warfare.  Always  on  the  qui  vive, 
their  shepherds,  as  they  gunrd  their  flodis, 
keep  their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  and  thdr 
suspicious  eyes  are  turned  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  neighbors  than  in  that  of  the 
wolves. 

Crossing  arid  and  half-wooded  hills,  the 
Slaves,  wanting  water,  had  seen  a  light  smoke 
arise  from  some  cottages  scattered  here  and 
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there  among  the  copses  and  rocks,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other.  These  are 
vliat  are  called  in  this  countr}',  as  well  as  in 
Mon  tenegroy  Tillages.  They  resolved  to  knock 
at  the  door^of  one  of  these  habitations.  Half 
way  there,  they  were  received  by  the  furious 
howling  of  enormous  dogs,  chained  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  who  served  as  watch-dogs  to  the 
family. 

The  cottage  to  which  they  addressed  them- 
selves, elevated  scarcely  above  the  ground, 
with  its  walls  made  of  loam  and  its  roofs 
covered  with  reeds,  they  found  battlemented 
and  surrounded  with  ditches  and  fortifications, 
behind  which  quickly  appeared  an  old  man 
with  bristling  hair  and  bearded  face,  his  girdle 
gleaming  with  the  pommels  of  pistols.  Near 
him  was  a  group  of  women  with  veiled  faces 
and  even  children,  brandishing  sabres  and 
carbines. 

Summoned  to  their  homes  by  the  barking 
redoubled  in  every  direction,  men,  mostly  clad 
in  the  skins  of  animals,  appeared  in  their  turn 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forests,  or  emerged 
from  among  the  rocks.  As  well  as  the  shep- 
herds, all  were  armed  with  guns,  and  hatchets 
bung  at  their  sides.  These  were  trappers, 
hunters  of  the  bear  or  the  buffalo,  or  collectors 
of  the  honey  which  the  bees  of  Herzegovina 
deposit  in  the  old  trunks  of  trees  transformed 
by  them  into  hives.  United  by  a  common 
danger,  postponing  to  the  morrow  their  mu- 
tual hatred,  they  presented  themselves  with- 
out delay  before  the  Slaves,  the  men  in  a 
double  rank,  arms  in  hand ;  the  women  be- 
hind them,  and  the 'children,  grouped  in  the 
rear,  preparing  cartridges  and  coming  to  the 
school  of  their  fathers  in  order  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  whistling  of  balls. 

Though  the  pride  of  Z^ny  revolted  at  see- 
ing a  handful  of  peasants  dare  to  offer  him 
battle,  it  did  not  suit  him  to  engage  in  a  con- 
flict where  success,  though  certain,  could 
bring  about  only  negative  results. 

'  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  come  to 
terms  with  them.  These  men  were  for  the  most 
part  Croats,  whom  a  caprice  of  politics,  a  con- 
vention of  diplomacy,  had  incorporated  with 
Bosnia,  and  transferred  from  the  dominion  of 
Austria  to  that  of  Turkey.  Zagrab  was  com- 
missioned by  the  chiefs  to  make  his  ancient 
comrades  listen  to  reason  ;  he  parleyed  with 
them  and  succeeded  in  making  an  arrange- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  alarm,  a  council 
was  held  of  which  the  Cattaran  toldier  formed 


a  part ;  it  was  decided  that,  before  traversing 
more  populous  countries,  in  order  not  to 
alarm  the  inhabitants  by  the  apparent  menace 
of  a  too  numerous  troop,  they  should  divide 
into  two  grand  sections,  each  of  which,  taking 
a  different  route,  should  be  itself  divided  into 
little  bands,  which  afterwards,  at  a  given  time, 
should  re-unite  at  a  common  rendezvous.  The 
jRuiru, 

Z6ny  congratulated  himself  more  and  more 
at  having  made  a  companion  and  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Cattaran  soldier,  a  man  of  good  courage 
and  good  counsel. 

Among  the  Slaves,  all  the  leaders  at  present 
shared  this  opinion,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  Rousniaque.  The  latter  conceiving  that 
Zagrab  had  taken  his  place  in  the  troop  only 
through  a  presentiment  of  the  fate  reserved 
for  him  in  case  of  refusal,  and  that  he  would 
soon  attempt  flight,  did  not  lose  sight  of  him, 
and  was  irritated  to  madness  by  the  eulogies 
of  which  he  was  the  object. 

While  they  were  climbing  a  steep  mountain, 
he  said  to  Dumbrosk,  taking  him  aside, — 

"  Listen  to  me,  comrade ;  I  suspect  the  Aus- 
trian soldier,  do  you  know  ?  He  will  bring 
us  misfortune :  I  tell  you  so.  We  two  were 
to  have  put  an  end  to  him,  up  above  there ; 
well,  during  our  night's  march,  let  us  execute 
in  Herzegovina  the  project  conceived  in 
Montenegro  ?    Does  that  suit  you,  hein  ?  " 

To  the  profound  surprise  of  the  Rousniaque, 
Dumbrosk  shook  his  head  and  replied, — 

"  Look  elsewhere,  comrade ;  I  cannot  do  it" 

"And  why  so?" 

*'  My  old  witch  of  a  mother,  who  knew 
everj'  thing,  not  only  the  plants  of  the  earth 
which  we  trample  under  foot,  but  the  stars  of 
heaven  which  are  over  our  heads,  said  to  me : 
*  Boy,  when  you  have  once  shot  a  man  from 
behind,  or  stealthily  planned  to  rid  yourself 
of  him  in  any  manner,  if  the  thing  does  not 
succeed,  beware  of  repeating  it  against  the 
same  person ;  otherwise  you  will  not  only 
have  killed  a  man,  but  made  of  him  a  vud- 
kolak,  a  vampyre,  which  by  night  during  your 
sleep,  will  suck  your  blood.'  This  was  what 
my  mother  repeated  to  me  twenty  times. 
Thank  you  I    I  prefer  not  to  risk  myself. '^ 

"  You  believe  in  that,  do  you,  Dalmatian  P  " 

"  You  believe  in  nothing,  Wild  Boar!  " 

"  You  are  a  child,  go !  With  such  stupid 
ideas,  you  will  never  kill  anybody  I  " 

It  was  thus  that  among  these  grand  woods, 
Chrisna  on  her  side  Za^nb  on  bis,  Margatt 
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the  prisoneri  the  Rousniaque,  each  had  his 
secret  thought ;  a  multitude  of  emotions,  of 
hopes,  of  fears,  of  interests  foreign  to  the 
enterprise,  contended  with  each  other ;  love, 
hatred,  jealousy,  revenge,  all  the  passions 
murmured  secretly;  a  thousand  projects, 
some  generous,  others  mysterious  but  terrible, 
crossed  each  other  and  hovered,  like  a  cloud 
charged  Avith  thunder,  over  the  little  nomadic 
society,  which  seemed,  apparently,  to  be 
occupied  only  with  the  road  to  be  pursued  and 
the  object  to  be  attained. 

As  for  George  Arn  stein,  we  should  say 
since  he  had  seen  his  protectress,  less  anxious 
for  his  liberty  perhaps,  he  appeared  occupied 
particularly  in  arranging  his  gown  in  more 
graceful,  more  studied  folds. 

Meanwhile  the  project  of  separating  into 
two  bands  was  put  into  execution.  Under  the 
orders  of  Ogulin,  half  of  the  troops,  drawing 
off  to  the  left,  gained  the  open  country,  scat- 
tering in  small  sections  as  had  been  agreed 
upon. 

To  the  great  regret  of  Zagrab,  the  Wild 
Boar  was  not  included ;  his  Argus  remained 
near  him ;  he  had  always  there,  beside  him, 
that  squinting  and  inquisitive  eye,  that  hor- 
rible face,  scarred  by  a  hideous  leprosy.  He 
measured  with  discouragement  the  little  time 
which  remained  to  him  for  the  fulfillment  of 
his  double  mission.  The  dispersion  of  the 
Slaves  in  reduced  bands,  incapable  of  resisting 
an  im|)osing  force  which  might  impede  their 
passage,  was  something,  it  was  not  enough. 
Sometimes,  when  they  searched  the  summit 
of  a  high  and  bold  mountain,  he  would  cast 
an  interrogative  look  around  the  horizon ;  but 
there,  any  more  than  in  the  intermediate 
forests  and  valleys,  nothing  appeared  which 
responded  to  his  thoughts,  to  his  hopes.  He 
was  therefore  left  to  act  alone ! — not  a  com- 
panion on  whom  he  could  rely, — his  only  ac- 
complice, a  woman ! — a  woman  shut  up  in  a 
litter,  under  the  guard  of  a  duenna,  and  whom 
he  dared  not  approach,  for  fear  of  awaken- 
ing the  suspicions  of  Z6ny  or  those  of  the 
Housniaque.  His  isolation  was  becoming 
fatal  to  his  energy. 

He  asked  himself  what  interest  so  powerful 
had  he  in  the  deliverance  of  the  young  Hun- 
garian ?  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  his  pro- 
jects of  vengeance,  his  hatred  against  the 
Sclavonian,  escaping  from  his  heart  by  de- 
grees, as  water  escapes  from  the  vase  drop  by 
drop  through  a  fissure.  Whatever  was  goml 
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and  spontaneous  in  his  nature  pleaded  in  fan 
of  this  man  who  had  given  him  the  nmrf 
friend.  Then  he  took  the  resolntioii  ooljli 
assist  Chrisna  in  fulfilling  her  tow  viA  » 
gard  to  the  prisoner,  since'  he  had  engtgiik 
do  so,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  God. 

Though  he  had  thenceforth  to  maidi  oi^ 
in  a  single  direction,  the  road  was  ttill  rngpi 
and  difiicult. 

They  had  traversed  the  fbreste  in  thedim 
tion  of  the  Dalmatian  frontier ;  moul 
and  ravined  ground,  upon  which  was  Mt 
tered  here  and  there  a  few  cabins,  rescnlifif 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  developed  itself  to  lb 
eye  beneath  the  warm  vapors   of  evcs^f 
which  were  ascending  from  the  depths  of  lb 
valleys ;  a  more  connected   line  of  mist » 
vealed  the  presence  of  the  Narenta,  whsk 
they  were  at  last  approaching.     This  i^ 
restored  some  energy  to  the  troop,  and  tk^ 
hastened  their  march,  descending  towai^lb 
river,  which  they  soon  reached,  but  witktf 
the  power  to  quench  their  thirst  there, 
to  the  Bteejmess  of  its  banks.     The  heat* 
oppressive ;   at  the  base  of   the  moimtail 
were  seen  little  lakes  whose  motionless  vHm 
reflected  a  metallic  gleam ;  in  the  paths  W* 
ing  to  habitations,  they  encountered  ranbii 
of  cattle  or  sheep  with  twisted  horns,  vU 
with  drooping  cars  and  anxious  eyes,  uhmsI 
their  stables  breathlessly ;  a  storm  was  tba^ 
ening,  the  atmosphere  was  sultry,  andi* 
I  cavaliers,  half  asleep,  gave  themselves  if  1i 
!  the  movements  of  their  horses. 

The  Slaves  were  thus  coasting  along  lb 
banks  of  the  Narenta,  when  the  mole  kia 
with  their  munitions  of  war,  which  theyM 
hidden  in  packages  of  merchandiae  to  gin 
them  a  pacific  air,  made  a  bound  and  suddnff 
disappeared  in  the  river,  borne  away  hf  ■ 
rapid  current. 

This  accident,  the  true  cause  of  wiuoh  id 
one  but  Zagrab  suspected,  might  prove  6ld 
to  the  enterprise.  Z^ny  did  not  hesSUML 
They  were  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  Tad(- 
ish  city  of  Moztar,  celebrated  for  it  monab^ 
tory  of  arms.  He  had  formerly  had  rebtions 
with  it,  and  immediately  repaired  thither,  se- 
companied  only  by  h'K  faithful  Mazko  and  s 
few  of  his  men  ;  but  the  Bousniaquo  was  net 
of  the  number. 

No  matter  !  as  beneoth  a  deleterions,  dis- 
organizing influence,  the  troop  was  dimhmb- 
ing ;  the  most  efficient  leaders,  Ogulin,  Maiikeb 
Z^ny  liimself  had  juit  left  it.    Bat  it  W 
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necessary  to  make  haste  in  order  to  attain  the 
object  before  the  return  of  Z^ny. 
I         The  Croat  was  reflecting  upon  this,  when, 
*     not  far  from  him,  the  litter  stopped.    The 
1     bearers,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  refused  to 
take  another  step  forward,  and  those  who 
I     were  to  replace  them  objected  that  the  time 
I     for  the  exchange  had  not  come.    Among  such 
men,  discussions  took  place  with  closed  fists, 
I     and  arguments  left  a  mark.    The  conflict  was 
I     about  to  commence;  Zagrab  interfered,  ap- 
pealed to  the  well-disposed  who  would  con- 
tent to  play  the  part  of  substitutes,  and, 
preaching  by  example,  offered  himself  first. 

When  old  Paoli  Mackenwitz,  to  whom 
Z^ny  l^ad  delegated  the  command,  arrived  at 
the  spot  in  order  to  settle  the  disturbance,  he 
heard  only  the  shouts  which  were  arising  in 
honor  of  the  new  bearer  of  the  litter ;  and 
he  saw  him  at  his  post,  active  and  proud,  with 
the  pole  on  his  shoulder,  behind  the  palan- 
quin. The  Wild  Boar  did  not  understand 
Una  manoeuvre,  which  seemed  to  deprive  the 
Cattaran  of  the  means  of  escaping ;  neverthe- 
less he  promised  to  do  his  best  to  watch  him. 
Master  of  the  position,  having  at  last  ap- 
proached Chrisna,  openly  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Slaves,  Zagrab,  who  had  found 
means  to  select  for  a  companion  in  his  task, 
an  Albanian  soldier  little  conversant  with  the 
Ulyrian  dialects,  and  who  had,  besides  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Deaf-Ear,  patiently 
awaited  the  favorable  moment 

They  had  regained  the  forest,  whose  shade, 
rendered  more  dense  by  that  of  evening, 
threw  our  travellers  into  complete  obscurity. 
A  curtain  of  foliage  was  then  raised,  two 
hands  met  as  if  in  recognition,  and  that  which 
trembled  on  the  other  during  this  rapid  con- 
tact, was  not  the  smallest  and  soAest 

Zagrab  kept  himself  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  l)ody  of  the  litter;  Chrisna  advanced 
her  head  towards  him,  and  he  could  exchange 
with  her  words  enough  to  learn  her  inten- 
tions, to  tell  her  what  he  had  already  done, 
and  consult  her  on  what  remained  to  do. 

*'  At  the  approaching  halt! "  said  the  young 
woman ;  **  it  will  be  too  late  to-morrow." 

And  she  informed  him  of  the  intelligence 
which  she  had  obtained  firom  her  old  earner- 
iste. 

During  this  conversation,  whose  suppressed 

murmur  was  easily  lost  amid  the  sound  of  the 

footsteps,  the  complaints,  the  oaths  of  the 

rest  of  the  carafan,  the  last  fragment  of  the 
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gold  chain  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
Montenegrine  into  those  of  the  Croat  to  be 
restored  to  the  owner ;  then  the  curtain  of 
foliage  was  dropped,  and  Chrisna  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  Margatr,  who  remained 
in  her  place,  immovable,  silent,  and  as  it  were 
in  a  state  of  torpor. 

"The  moment  is  approaching,  Margatt," 
said  she  to  her. 

Margatt  did  not  reply. 

**  Are  you  asleep,  my  good  Margatt  ?  **    , 

"  No,  I  am  not  asleep ;  I  am  thinking,"  at 
last  replied  the  old  woman  in  a  dry  and  brief 
tone. 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  our  project  ?  ** 

"Of  our  project! — Say  yours,  ma  miff- 
nonne,  and  my  opinion  is  that  we  should  both 
do  well  to  renounce  it" 

"  Do  you  tliink  so,  Margatt?  renounce  it  P 
— Has  your  courage  failed,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  action,  and  when  every  thing  seems 
to  favor  us  ?  Z^ny  is  absent ;  the  obscurity 
which  reigns  at  this  hour,  the  forest,  even  the 
storm  which  is  gathering,  all  must  be  favor- 
able to  our  success." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  alone, 
one,  a  feeble  creature,  against  all  these  mis- 
creants ?  " 

"  You  will  not  be  so  much  alone  as  you 
think  for,  Margatt ;  Dumbrosk  will  aid  you. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  found  in  the  company 
some  kind  soul  who  will  lend  him  assistance. 
As  for  you,  the  only  thing  you  have  to  do,  it 
to  act  with  yoftir  husband,  to  persuade  him — 
that  is  all." 

"That  is  all! — excuse  me! — ^}'ou  speak 
quite  at  your  ease! — that  is  all!  one  would 
think  the  matter  in  question  was  simply  to 
tame  a  chafilinch  !  Besides,  do  you  not  hear, 
as  well  as  myself,  in  the  depths  of  theaa 
woods,  the  screams  of  the  owl  and  the  ospray  P 
That  is  a  bad  sign.  You  bewit<^ed  me  this 
morning,  but  it  was  madness;  I  renounce  it! 
Explain  your  affair  to  the  good  Virgin,  and 
withdraw  your  vow ;  she  will  not  bear  malice, 
certainly !  Tell  her  that  it  was  I  who  was 
unwilling." 

As  she  was  still  speaking,  a  shock  was  felt 
in  the  litter.  They  had  arrived  at  the  even* 
ing  halt 

Already  lighted  torches  were  illuminating 
here  and  there  the  centre  of  a  vast  abettnut 
wood.    Chrisna,  without  thinking  of  leaving* 
her  place,  seeing  all  her  hopes  mined,  waa 
redoubliog  bar  entreaties  with  bar  eapricioui 
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■nJ  intractable  oompanion,  without  being  able 
to  obtain  any  thing  from  her,  when  a  tall 
shadow  was  outlined  on  the  aide  of  the  litter ; 
a  large  round  head  introduced  itself— it  was 
Dumbrosk. 

Afler  having  cast  upon  the  women  a  half 
curious,  half  smiling  glance,  he  said,  address- 
ing Chrisna : — 

'*  You  roust  have  been  cold  within  there ! " 

Turning  afterwards  to  Margatt, — 

**  Good  evening,  old  woman ;  have  you  any 
liquor  about  you?  The  sun  has  drank  up 
mine,  and  nearly  finished  me  too,  the  sot !  ^ 

To  any  one  else,  the  apostrophe  and  the 
question  would  have  seemed  equally  abusive. 
It  was  not  so  with  Dame  Margatt !  What 
imported  it  to  her  what  epithet  her  little 
Dumb  used  in  addressing  her!  He  has  at 
least  spoken  to  her!  He  has  at  last  broken 
that  almost  ten  years'  silence  which  afflicted 
her  so  much.  As  for  his  request,  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  or  more  natural.  In 
fact,  the  respectable  follower  of  Chrisna  was 
accustomed  never  to  travel  without  providing 
herself  with  a  little  willow  flask  well  filled 
with  some  comforting  cordial,  rum  or  arrack. 
She  hastened  therefore  to  search  in  her  pocket 
and  draw  from  it  the  beloved  flask.  In  her 
precipitation,  she  took  out  every  thing,  the 
fragment  of  the  gold  chain,  which  she  imme- 
diately restored  to  its  hiding  place,  and  the 
bottle  of  osier,  which  she  ])resented  to  her 
husband,  with  the  most  gracious  grimace  she 
could  compose.  • 

Dumbrosk,  after  having  emptied  it  at  one 
draught — h  la  regalade^  restored  it  to  her, 
accompanied  by  a :  **  Thanks  my  good  Mar- 
gatt!" which  had  nearly  overcome  the  happy 
creature.  Then,  returning  to  Chrisna,  he 
aaid, — 

•*  The  master  is  not  here  to  watch  over  you, 
but  be  trai^^uil,  Montenegrine,  I  will  charge 
myself  to  do  so,  by  order  of  the  Pole.  You 
will  not  have  here  a  ])retty  little  grotto  as 
above  there ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  trees  will 
make  a  soft  couch  for  you  as  well  as  for  Mme. 
Dumbrosk." 

And  he  took  leave  of  the  two  women,  in 
order  to  put  into  execution  his  projects  of 
gallantry. 

Margatt  opened  her  eyes  wide.    Had  she 

miderstood   clearly  ?   was  it  not  a  dream  ? 

'«  My  good  Margatt !    Madame  Dumbrosk   " 

Bbe  had  nervous  tremors ;  she  was  no  longer 

tuatreBi  of  herself.    For  the  second  time 


since  morning  completely  metamorphosed,  she 
had  recovered  her  good-will;  she  no  longer 
doubted  of  success! 

"Decidedly,  I  have  been  too  severe  with 
him,"  said  she;  <*  if  his  proceedings  towards 
me  have  not  always  been  agreeable,  there  has 
been  on  his  part  more  thoughtlessness  than 
malice ;  he  was  so  young !  Youth  must  in- 
deed pass  away !  Yes,  I  was  wrong  in  despair- 
ing so  soon.    He  will  return  to  me !  " 

And  already  the  future  opened  new  hori- 
zons of  happiness  in  the  direction  of  (Eden- 
burg  ;  and  in  the  transports  of  her  joy,  taking 
the  hands  of  Chrisna,  almost  as  happy  ss 
herself,  she  chanted  all  those  Hungarian  airs 
with  which  she  pretended  to  have  lu^ed  to 
sleep  formerly  her  young  master  and  beloved 
lord,  Count  George  Arnstein  Zapolsky. 

Meanwhile,  the  chestnut  wood  had  been 
transformed  into  a  camp.  By  the  care  of 
Paoli,  provisions  had  been  distributed ;  each, 
preparing  his  couch  as  well  as  )K>ssible,  soi^ht 
a  corner  of  mossy  ground,  where  a  tree  might 
furnish  him  at  once  with  a  shelter  and  a  pil- 
low. Fires  kindled,  not  to  secure  against  the 
cold,  but  to  keep  ofi*  the  wild  beasts,  presented 
besides,  to  the  most  dainty  of  the  troop,  the 
facility  for  comforting  the  stomach  by  a  warm 
su])per. 

Dumbrosk  did  not  delay  his  return  to  the 
litter;  he  brought  provisions  to  the  two  wo- 
men. Faithful  to  the  engagements  made 
with  herself,  Chrisna  had  laid  in  her  provi- 
sions in  advance.  As  for  Margatt,  happiness 
hud  taken  away  her  a])petite.  At  this  mo- 
ment, she  said,  she  only  felt  disposed  to 
shake  ofl^the  stiffness  of  her  limbs,  and  would 
willingly  yield  to  her  dear  Dumb  the  double 
portion,  if  the  latter,  after  having  supped, 
would  consent  to  accompany  her  in  a  walk. 
She  had  much  to  say  to  him. 

All  this  was  said  by  her,  not  in  a  single 
wave,  but  by  little  ripples  of  words,  mounting 
one  above  another  and  invading  the  ground 
in  proportion  as  it  appeared  to  be  accessible. 

"  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  Mar- 
guerite," replied  the  colossus,  attempting  to 
soften  the  tones  of  his  sonorous  voice,  "I 
have  an  hour  at  your  service.  The  Wild 
Boar  is  keeping  guard  beside  the  Magyar, 
until  I  relieve  him ;  the  cliild  is  asleep,  and 
his  bed  too  well  surrounded  for  him  to  stir 
from  the  spot;  then,  if  the  Montenegrine  can 
do  without  you,  the  moment  is  favorable  for  a 
walk ;  supper  will  come  afterwards." 
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Clirisna  hastened  to  give  her  full  acquies- 
cence, and  refusing  to  profit  by  the  bed  of 
foliage  which  the  Dalmatian  had  prepared  for 
her,  remained  in  her  litter,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  Zagreb  and  on  the  prisoner. 

The  two  spouses,  at  the  same  pace,  but  at 
a  little  distance  from  each  other,  gained,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  some  Slaves  who 
perceived  them,  the  open  road  before  them, 
and  were  soon  lost  in  the  obscurity. 

This  was  the  same  road  the  band  had  taken 
in  order  to  reach  the  chestnut  wood.  From 
the  recesses  of  the  dense  thickets,  the  owl 
«nd  the  ospray  were  still  uttering  their 
mournful  cries ;  but  the  triumphant  Madame 
Dumbrosk  no  longer  thought  them  presages 
of  misfortune. 


CHAPTER  IV.— DALMATIAN  BUCOLICS. 

With  modest  reserve,  stifling  with  happi- 
ness, her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  heart  palpi- 
tating. Dame  Margatt  believed  herself  still 
on  that  happy  day  when,  walking  beside  her 
beloved  giant,  she  had  been  to  receive  the 
nuptial  benediction  in  the  chapel  of  (Eden- 
burg.  The  poor  woman  forgot  that  the 
nuptial  benediction  had  been  followed  by  the 
wedding  repast,  and  the  wedding  repast  by 
neglect  and  desertion. 

Without  thinking  that  the  shadows  were 
falling  thick  between  them,  she  secretly  ad- 
dressed to  the  prodigal  son  who  seemed  to  be 
returning  to  her,  an  affectionate  glance,  which 
did  not  reach  its  destination ;  then,  she  drew 
nearer  to  him,  and  after  some  hesitation, 
under  pretext  that  the  inequalities  of  the  path 
made  her  stumble,  suddenly  took  his  arm, 
uttering  a  sigh. 

Dumbrosk  allowed  her  to  do  so,  and  even 
submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  this  gentle 
embrece. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  the  wife 
murmured, — 

''We  have  many  things  to  say  to  each 
other.  Dumb." 

"  I  believe  you,  Margatt ;  I  am  all  ears ; 
perhaps  I  have  something  to  tell  you  in  my 
torn  ;  and  first,  let  us  sit  down." 

He  gained  one  of  the  banks  by  the  road- 
aide,  and  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  birch- 
tree. 

When  the  gentle  Margatt  had  seated  her- 
self beside  him,  with  her  hand  on  the  knee 
of  her  beloved,  sh«  said  to  himr— 
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"  My  little  Dumb,  do  you  remember  (Eden- 
burg?" 

"  Was  it  to  talk  about  (Edenburg  that 
you  brought  roe  here  P  Talk  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  if  you  will,  Hungarian  woman,  though 
at  present  neither  are  visible ;  talk  of  your 
mistress,  the  Montenegrine,  if  such  is  your 
pleasure ;  I  am  very  willing.  It  is  perhaps 
on  this  subject  that  you  have  some  confidence 
to  make  me.  Have  you  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  her  ?  Has  she  offended  you  ?  If 
she  is  Madame  Z^ny  you  are  Madame  Dum- 
brosk— let  her  remember ! " 

'*  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  her,  but  of  our- 
selves, Dumb,  and  though  you  do  not  seem  in 
a  humor  to  dwell  upon  times  past,  yet  it  is  of 
those  times  especially  that  I  wish  to  converse 
with  you.    I  have  my  reasons ! " 

"If  you  have  your  reasons.  Marguerite, 
and  they  are  good  ones,  it  is  enough ! — that 
is  another  thing,"  replied  the  Dalmatian  with 
entire  submission. 

**  Where  will  be  the  harm,  Dumb,  though 
we  do  refresh  our  memories  a  little  by  refer- 
ring to  that  joyous  period  when  you  paid  your 
court  to  me,  sir  ?  Do  you  remember  the  day 
when  you  arrived  in  the  country  with  your 
mother  who  told  fortunes  ?  How  poor  and 
puny  you  both  were !  According  to  the  cus^ 
tom,  I  sheltered  and  entertained  you,  for 
three  days,  in  the  back-yard  of  the  chateau, 
on  the  side  of  the  kennel.  You  devoured 
every  thing  that  was  offered  you,  little  gour- 
mand, and  had  not  then  enough ;  you  even 
took  of  the  portion  of  the  dogs.  I  do  not  re- 
mind you  of  this  to  reproach  you ;  it  is  only  to 
say  that  before  arriving  at  our  house,  you  had 
known  poverty,  poor  child !  Afterwards,  your 
mother  pretended  that  you  were  good  for 
nothing  but  to  watch  the  hogs ;  but  I  had  a  bet^ 
ter  opinion  of  you  from  having  seen  you  swim 
in  Lake  Neusiedler.  You  swam  from  (Eden- 
burg to  (Eust  without  leaving  the  salt  water ; 
three  leagues !  and  when  you  emerged  from 
it,  all  dripping,  you  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  spirit  of  the  lake,  the  goblin  of  the  reeds, 
you  were  so  straight,  tall,  and  well-formed . 
You  had  no  longer  on  those  villanous  ragged 
garments!  And  to  keep  hogs  with  such  a 
form !  no !  So  I  immediately  looked  about 
for  some  other  occupation  for  you.  Thanks 
to  the  Abbd  CKulani,  our  young  master's  tutor, 
I  had  a  place  given  you  in  the  pheasantry  of 
the  chateau ;  pheasants  are  more  noble  than 
swine.    It  was  your  business  to  father  ants 
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eggs  to  feed  the  birds.  Going  out  in  the 
morning  you  scarcely  returned  at  etening; 
you  played  truant  in  the  woods ;  you  loved 
only  the  woods.  What  was  to  be  done,  as 
that  was  your  taste  ?  I  caused  you  then  to 
be  appointed  game-keeper  in  the  forests  of 
my  lord ;  but  instead  of  watching  the  poach- 
ers, as  was  your  duty,  you  began  to  poach 
with  them.  No  matter,  I  was  not  discour- 
aged, so  much  was  I  jileased  with  you  already." 

'*  Here  is  a  pretty  litany ! "  murmured 
Dumbrosk,  folding  bis  arms;  *'you  have  a 
good  memory,  Hungarian." 

*'  Patience ! "  replied  Margatt,  who,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  subject  adroitly,  and,  awaken 
in  the  heart  of  the  ingrate  sentiments  too  long 
suppressed,  had  thought  herself  rery  ingen- 
ious in  reminding  htm  at  first,  in  the  form  of  a 
preamble,  of  all  the  gratitude  he  owed  her 
and  the  abject  state  from  which  she  had 
drawn  him.  '*  Yes,  you  pleased  me,''  resumed 
she ;  **  besides,  had  1  not  become  your  only 
protectress  ?  Your  mother  had  already  been 
driven  from  the  country  as  a  gypsy —  " 

''  And  a  thief! "  interrupted  the  Dalmatian. 
"  But  I  have  allowed  you  to  talk  long  enough, 
I  hope.  If  I  have  been  willing  to  postpone 
my  supper,  it  was  not  entirely  to  hear  you  ex- 
patiate long  on  ancient  history.    Dispatch." 

"  What  I  wish  above  aU  to  remind  you  of, 
Dumb,'*  resumed  Margatt,  at  first  slightly  dis- 
concerted, but  soon  recovering  herself  **  is  not 
of  our  love,  but  only  of  the  comfort  we  then 
enjoyed.  My  lord  was  already  at  the  Uni- 
versity with  his  tutor ;  I  was  then  of  some 
consequence  at  QBdenburg.  What  good  times ! 
Every  evening  you  came  to  the  chateau  to 
warm  yourself  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  poach 
upon  the  roast  meat,  as  you  had  done  on  the 
game.  I  had  a  good  place,  and  you  the  same 
— a  good  shelter  where  we  might  both  have 
remained  at  our  ease,"  added  she  with  a  sigh ; 
"  but  Heaven  did  not  permit  it." 

And  Margatt,  approaching  Dumbrosk,  and 
lowering  her  voice,  resumed  all  at  once  in  a 
solemn  and  mysterious  tone, — 

**  Well !  if  you  will,  Dumb,  this  good  time 
may  return ! " 

"Ah  !  bah !  "  said  the  latter  with  an  allur- 
ing air.    **  And  how  so,  my  good  Marguerite  P  " 

*'  Listen  to  me,  mignon.  At  present,  you 
are  passing  your  life  in  running  about  with- 
out knowing  whither  you  are  going,  or  in 
fighting  without  knowing  against  whom.  You 
are  not  always  sure  of  makrg  four  meals; 


every  night,  you  must  lie  on  the  gnnmd,  md 
sleep  badly,  for  fear  of  pandours ;  every  mon» 
ing  you  run  the  risk  of  awakening  to  the 
sound  of  an  arquebusade,  with  a  leaden  bnl> 
let  in  your  head.  Tell  me,  would  it  not  bt 
more  pleasant  more  agreeable,  to  resome 
your  ancient  life,  to  recommence  it  anew,  m 
if  you  had  never  left  the  banks  of  the  Neu- 
siedler  ? — to  find  it  more  delightful  still,  man 
joyous,  with  ^n  honest  income,  a  large,  frft 
life,  which  would  cost  you  but  one  good  icL 
Would  that  suit  you,  Dumb  ?  " 

*' Explain  yourself  clearly,"  cried  Dum- 
brosk  ;  **  did  you  dream  all  that,  or  has  soiiM 
fairy  been  making  you  fine  promises  P  " 

"  A  ftiiry  P  perhaps  so,"  replied  Margatt 

"  Then  it  is  the  Montenegrin e ! " 

"  Why  the  Montenegrine  ?  Do  I  not  know 
more  than  she  does  about  things  at  (Eden- 
burg  P  It  is  an  idea  which  has  occurred  to 
me,  and  which  must  have  entered  your  head 
as  well  as  mine ;  for  you  knew,  before  I  did, 
the  name  of  the  Magyar — of  this  prisoner  who 
accompanies  us." 

'*His  nameP  I  have  troubled  myself  veiy 
little  about  it !  All  I  know  is,  that  his  rehi- 
tive,  the  old  boar  whom  we  are  about  to  attack 
in  his  lair,  is  a  Zapolsky." 

"Well!  was  not  Count  Frederick,  my 
former  master,  a  Zapolsky  ?  " 

**  Is  the  youth  also  a  relative  of  Count 
Frederick  P    His  nephew,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Better  than  that,  Dumb  ;  his  son,  his  own 
son.  It  is  our  young  master,  the  legitimate 
owner  of  the  chateau  of  OBdenburg,  the  child 
whom  I  dandled  on  mv  knees ! " 

**  And  whom  you  detested,  as  you  have  told 
me  a  hundred  times." 

**  He  was  so  roguish  P  Besides,  I  then  d»> 
tested  all  children ;  I  had  ns  it  were  a  pre> 
sentiment  that  I  should  never  be  a  mother!" 

And  the  glance  of  Margatt,  laden  with 
tender  reproach,  was  directed  towards  the 
Dalmatian,  on  whom  it  seemed  to  produce  tht 
same  effect  as  the  blow  of  a  pin  on  an  anvil. 

"  But,"  resumed  the  latter,  <*  of  what  use 
can  this  Count  d*  Arnstien,  admitting  that  it 
be  indeed  himself,  be  to  us,  now  that  he  bat 
fallen  into  the  claws  of  the  Sclavonian,  u  a 
wren  into  those  of  a  vulture ! " 

"  Has  not  Z6ny  given  him  to  you  to  g^iard, 
little  Dumb  P  If  you  leave  the  cage  open,  the 
bird  will  fly." 

**  You  are  right — nothing  is  easier !  Bmte 
that  I  am,"  said  he,  striking  his  forehead, 
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not  to  have  divined  it  at  the  first  word ! 
But  if  I  deliver  him  from  the  clutches  of  the 
8cIavonian,  is  it  very  certain  that  it  will  be 
turned  to  my  account  ?  " 

"  That  is  understood,  little  Dumb  ;  it  is  a 
thing  agreed  u|)on/'  said  Margatt,  radiant  with 
joy  at  seeing  the  good  turn  the  affair  was 
taking;  noUiing  shall  be  wanting  of  what  I 
promised  you — the  right  of  fishing  the  right 
of  hunting,  and  the  rest.  He  has  declared 
it,  the  worthy  young  man ;  he  is  a  noble  man, 
his  word  is  enough/' 

**  You  have  then  spoken  with  him,  my  good 
Marguerite  ?  " 

"  No." 

**  Then  how  do  you  know  that  such  is  his 
intention  ? '' 

'*  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by ;  I  know,  let  that 
•uffice.    So  you  consent ! " 

"  The  young  count  said  it  to  the  Montene- 
grine,  then  ?  ** 

"No!'' 

"  But  the  Montenegrine  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  has  she  not  ?  " 

" No,  little  Dumb;  it  is  I,— I  alone." 

"Tell  the  truth,  my  good  Marguerite,  was 
it  she  who  advised  you." 

"No,  no,  my  child." 

"  Thou  liest  vijier,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
giant,  resuming  his  formidable  tone.  "  Thou 
liest !  The  proof  that  you  are  speaking  here 
in  the  name  of  another,  is  that  your  services 
have  been  paid  for  in  adance  by  that  trinket 
which  you  are  concealing  there." 

And  by  a  rapid  gesture,  hastily  thrusting 
his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the  cameriste,  he 
drew  from  it  the  fragment  of  the  gold  chain. 

At  the  unexpected  exclamation  of  her  be- 
loved bandit.  Dame  Margatt  at  first  remained 
stupefied,  with  gaping  mouth,  but  as  soon  as 
she  trembled  for  her  chain,  her  presence  of 
mind  returned. 

By  a  sudden  clairvoyance,  she  thought  she 
had  now  divined  Dumbrosk's  object  in  appar- 
ently becoming  reconciled  to  her ;  his  little  at- 
tentions, his  civilities,  all  seemed  explained  by 
a  single  fact.  When  she  handed  the  flask  to 
him,  he  had  seen  the  end  of  the  chain  peep 
from  her  i)ocket  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  was 
to  steal  it,  to  despoil  her  of  this  long  coveted 
treasure,  that  the  wolf  had  treacherously  be- 
come a  sheep. 

Her  supposition,  probable  as  it  was,  did  not 
eren  half  enlighten  her  on  the  real  motives 
which  had  actuated  Dumbrosk. 
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If  Dumbrosk,  not  withouta  heroic  effort, 
had  succeeded  for  several  minutes  in  sup- 
pressing the  asperities  of  his  rough  nature,  in 
sheathing  his  claws,  in  subduing  the  harshness 
of  his  coarse  voice,  it  was  less  through 
cupidity  than  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
general. 

At  the  preceding  halt,  a  witness  of  the 
signs  of  intelligence  between  Chrisna  and  the 
prisoner,  Zeny,  unexpectedly  struck  with  a 
jealous  thought  had  resolved  to  learn,  as  soon 
as  possible,  whether  it  was  well  founded.  In 
order  to  obtain  certain  information,  could  he 
at  once  address  himself  to  Chrisna  ?  Whether 
she  was  guilty  or  not,  this  would  be  to  pro- 
voke an  explosion  which  would  be  inconven- 
ient under  present  circumstances.  Margatt, 
constantly  with  her  mistress,  must  necessarily 
be  acquainted  with  the  intrigue;  but  the» 
pride  of  the  Sclavonian  could  not  stoop  to 
ask  information  of  such  a  woman,  before 
whom  he  must  necessarily  display  his  weak- 
ness and  his  suspicions,  perhaps  unjust.  It 
had  therefore  occurred  to  him  that  his  thick- 
skulled  Dalmatian  would,  in  quality  of  hus- 
band, perform  the  task  much. more  easily  than 
himself,  and  without  compromising  the  pride 
of  the  chief  of  the  Slaves.  Before  setting 
out  for  Mostar,  he  had  come  to  an  explana- 
tion with  Dumbrosk,  who,  little  diplomatic  by 
nature,  had  accepted  this  honorable  mission 
only  as  an  unpleasant  duty  imposed  upon  him 
by  military  discipline. 

It  was  thus,  that,  in  spite  of  himself  he  had 
been  obliged  to  play  his  part  in  this  species 
of  conjugal  bucolics;  but  if,  until  now,  this 
pair  of  birds  of  prey  had  pretended  to  coo 
like  doves,  the  ecene  had  just  suddenly 
changed ;  the  husband  had  already  resumed 
his  habits  of  violence  and  brutality,  and  the 
tender  spouse,  bristling  in  her  turn,  did  not 
appear  to  be  disposed  to  yield  without  a 
struggle. 

Seizing  the  fragment  of  the  chain,  which 
she  held  by  one  end,  and  the  Dalmatian  by 
the  other,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Give  me  that,  Dumb !  give  it  to  me ! — it 
is  my  property ! — or  rather,  it  is  the  property 
of  the  Montenegrine ! " 

"  Thou  liest !  it  is  the  price  she  paid  for 
thy  silence  on  the  subject  of  her  amoura  with 
the  Mag}'ar.    It  is  confiscated." 

And,  giving  the  contested  object  a  shake, 
he  forced  the  duenna  to  let  go  of  it. 

"Ah!  brigand!" 
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Bounding  like  a  lioness  which  had  just 
been  robbed  of  its  whelps,  Margatt  essayed, 
but  vainly,  to  iin])rint  her  nails  on  the  face  of 
the  giant,  then  standing,  and  consequently  out 
of  lier  reach. 

"  Give  me  my  chain,  robber !  give  me  my 
chain,  swincsherd  ! — kill  me  at  once,  wretch  !*' 

"  Patience  in  your  turn,  my  dove.  Ah !  you 
thought  me  capable  of  betraying  my  master 
and  forsaking  my  brave  companions  !  Why  ? 
I  ask  you  !  To  go  and  shut  myself  up  in  a 
Hungarian  hovel  with  your  old  tanned  hide, 
which  is  good  for  notliing  but  a  drum  head.'' 

"  Give  me  my  chain !  ^  re|)eated  Margatt, 
struggling  with  all  her  might. 

But  the  other  did  not  stir.     Seizing  both 

Margatl's  hands  in  one  of  his  own,  with  that 

which  remained  free  suspending  the  fragment 

>  of  the  chain  before  the  eyes  of  his  captive,  he 

said, — 

•*  There  is  your  chain,  enjoy  the  sight  of  it, 
and  count  the  links,  while  a  ray  of  moonlight 
falls  upon  us." 

In  fact,  at  this  moment,  the  moon,  as  if  at- 
tentive to  this  singular  scene,  showed  itself 
amid  dense  co])j)er-colored  clouds. 

**  May  fire  roast  you !  "  suddenly  exclaimed 
Dumbrosk.  "  There  is  but  half  the  chain ! 
Where  is  the  other  half?" 

"  I  will  not  tell  you ! — give  me  my  chain ! — 
my  chain ! " 

*'  If  this  trinket  is  really  yours,  as  I  doubt 
not,  it  belongs  to  me,  old  woman.  In  a  well- 
ordered  household,  are  not  all  things  in  com- 
mon ?  But  the  Montenegrine  is  not  the  wo- 
man to  do  things  by  halves ;  where  have  you 
put  the  other  half?  ** 

And,  again  thrusting  his  hand  into  Mar- 
gatt's  pockets,  he  transferred  their  contents 
into  his  own,  even  to  an  old  pair  of  scissors,  a 
silver  thimble,  and  a  ball  of  thread,  whose 
weight  announced  the  presence  of  a  secret 
treasure,  the  fruit  of  the  savings  or  ra])ines  of 
the  old  cameriste. 

During  this  spoliation,  which  she  was 
powerless  to  prevent,  Margatt's  rage  l)ecame 
convulsive  ;  her  little  eyes  flashed  lightning, 
which  illuminated  the  red  edges  of  her  eye- 
lids. 

"  Ah,  wretch  I  ah,  brigand  !  "  exclaimed 
she,  stiffening  and  writliing  in  her  attempts  to 
dsca})e  the  vigorous  clutches  which  held  her. 

'*  You  are  despoiling  me  !  you  are  robbing 
me  !     Is  that  all  you  want,  zingaro  ?  ** 

"  No,  my  angel,  it  is  not  all,  and,  while  we 


are  conversing  on  various  subjects,  like  good 
])eople  who  have  nothing  better  to  do,  yoo 
shall,  here,  this  very  moment,  tell  me  whit 
are  the  relations  between  the  prisoner  aVid  tht 
Montenegrine.  I  am  curious  to  khow.  Corner 
come,  keep  siill ;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  grind 
your  teeth,  but  to  play  your  tongue.  Ton 
love  to  talk,  let  us  talk.  Tell  me  what  signi- 
fied those  gestures  which  both  made  on  that 
great  thoroughfare  of  Herzegovina,  where  we 
halted  about  noon,  ond  where  you  favored 
them  by  pretending  to  be  in  search  of  some- 
ing  which  you  had  not  lost  What  did  they 
say  to  each  other  ?  What  did  they  mean  to 
say  ?     Ilein !  you  know,  do  you  not  P 

''Give  me  what  you  have  taken  from  me 
brigand !  and  let  go  my  arm,  you  hurt  me ! " 

''  l)o  not  turn  the  conversation,  my  good 
woman.  Listen  to  me.  You  must  tell  mt 
all ;  if  not,  as  sure  as  I  am  the  son  of  my 
mother,  who  was,  like  yourself,  an  aociuied 
witch,  with  the  bond  which  remains  frec^  I 
will  strangle  you !  and  very  soon  these  owhy 
which  now  and  then,  from  the  recesses  of  tht 
woods,  mingle  their  conversation  with  oin% 
shall  eat  out  your  eyes  and  the  little  flesh 
which  is  left  on  your  poor  carcass ;  is  that 
your  will  ?    No ;  well  then,  speak.** 

"  I  tell  you  you  hurt  me !  ** 

"  Will  you  speak  ?  " 

'*  Give  me  my  chain,  assassin !  ^ve  me  all 
that—" 

She  did  not  finish ;  the  last  words  of  the 
sentence  remained  in  her  throat,  interniptad 
in  their  ])a8sage  by  the  hand  of  the  bandit 

With  her  neck  throttled,  and  her  wrists  u 
it  were  between  two  vices,  Margatt  remained 
motionless,  her  body  stiff,  her  eyes  projecting^ 
her  cheeks  scarlet,  uttering  a  ])laintiTe  rattle 
which  resembled  an  imprecation  as  much  at  a 
supplication. 

"  I  have  but  to  raise  my  arm  and  lift  joa 
from  the  ground ;  you  would  be  hung,  and  I 
a  widower,"  resumed  Dumbrosk ;  *'  my  fingeia 
without  being  hemp,  can  do  the  work  of  a 
rope.  It  is  very  convenient  to  be  at  once  the 
gallows  and  the  executioner.  But  I  will  be 
gentle,"  said  he,  loosening  his  grasp  so  that 
liis  victim  could  breathe  a  little.  **  Let  iia 
see,  old  woman,  will  you  speak  now  ?  " 

"  Yes !  yes ! "  replied  she  in  a  stifled  and 
hissing  voice,  "  I  will  speak." 

<'Very  well!  What  said  the  Montene- 
grine ?  what  do  you  know  about  her  and  the 
Mag)-ar  ?  " 
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And  for  the  moment  he  restored  to  her  the 
double  liberty  of  motion  and  of  speech. 

Margatt  let  herself  slide  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree ;  on  her  kness,  with  her  trembling  hands 
thrust  into  her  hair,  which  hung  in  long,  gray 
locks  over  her  shoulders,  she  remained  thus 
several  minutes,  panting,  struggling  to  re- 
cover her  breath.  Then,  letting  her  hands 
fall  on  the  ground,  as  if  with  discouragement, 
she  murmured, — 

'<  I  will  speak !  I  will  speak !  can  I  do  other- 
wise since  the  brigand  compels  me  to  ?  And 
yet  he  has  given  me  back  nothing,  neither  my 
gold  chain,  nor  my  poor  money,  which  I  had 
found  means  to  conceal  so  well !  And  to 
think  that  he  is  my  husband  !  and  that  it  was 
I  who  willed  it  when  I  had  but  to  choose !  ** 

**  Come  !  come !  no  complaints,  mother,  and 
speak  Quickly ;  or — " 

And,  stooping  towards  her,  he  showed  her 
his  two  hands,  half  bent,  of  which  each  ap- 
proached her  neck. 

But  suddenly  bounding  to  her  feet,  her 
strength  doubled  by  rage,  Margatt  exclaimed, 
throwing  a  double  handful  of  dust  into  his 
face: — 

"  You  shall  know  nothing,  brigand ! " 

And  before  the  Dalmatian,  stupified  with 
surprise,  and  half  blinded,  could  recover  him- 
self, darting  on  him,  she  buried  her  nails,  hard 
and  crooked  as  those  of  a  panther,  in  his  face. 
He  attempted  to  thrust  her  aside,  but  his 
hand  encountered  the  large  mouth  of  his 
worthy  companion,  and  the  howl  which 
escaped  him,  sufficiently  proved  that  her  teeth 
had  dee]}ly  ))enetrated  his  flesh. 

Satisfied  with  her  victory,  but  renouncing 
the  honor  of  remoining  mistress  of  the  batlle- 
field,  Margatt  immediately  broke  through  the 
forest,  leaving  on  the  branches  of  the  trees 
and  on  the  thorns  of  the  bushes,  fragments  of 
her  garments,  even  of  her  hair,  and  fled  uttering 
stifled  cries  which  were  responded  to  by  the 
screeching  of  the  owls,  tlie  buzzards  and  the 
osprays,  suddenly  alarmed  on  their  nocturnal 
perches. 

Swearing  funously,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  so 
as  almost  to  start  them  from  their  sockets, 
Dumbrusk  at  first  remained  immovable. 
When  he  was  preparing  to  pursue  the  fugitive, 
he  thought  he  heard,  amid  the  discordant 
cries  around  him,  the  sound  of  a  gun  and  the 
whistling  of  a  ball  among  the  foliage. 

This  sound,  thia  whistling,  was  thrice  re- 
peated. 
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It  is  the  call  of  the  sentinels,  doubtless ; 
there  is  an  alarm  in  the  camp.  He  regains 
the  road ;  near  the  chestnut  wood,  he  per- 
ceives torches  going  and  coming,  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction  ;  he  listens ; 
confused  murmurs  are  mingling  with  the  mut- 
terings  of  distant  thunders. 

At  the  same  instant,  the  rapid  gallop  of  a 
horse  reaches  his  ear. 


CHAPTER  v.— THE  RUINS. 

In  that  part  of  Dalmatia  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  little  republic  of  Ilagusa,  not 
far  from  the  Narenta,  on  an  uncultivated  and 
desert  soil,  but  where  the.  hand  of  man  has 
lefl  as  traces  some  plantations  of  olive-trees 
and  Corinthian  grapes,  now  stand,  half  buried 
beneath  the  sand,  a  few  miserable  buildings, 
tottering,  dilapidated,  and  justly  called  The 
Buins. 

These  ruins,  formerly  built,  then  abandoned, 
by  German  or  Dalmatian  settlers,  such  as 
may  be  met  with,  formed  into  colonies,  in  the 
most  sterile  parts  of  the  country,  rest  on  one 
side  against  a  little  mountainous  chain,  the 
last  branches  of  which,  scarcely  rising  from 
the  ground,  fence  them  in  in  front  as  if  to  serve 
as  ramparts.  On  the  left,  along  this  crest, 
abound  thickets  of  briars  and  of  acacias,  in 
the  midst  of  which  fruit-trees,  formerly  de- 
signed to  be  cultivated  and  trimmed,  can 
scarcely  be  perceived,  stifled  as  they  now  are 
by  this  spontaneous  and  exuberant  vegetation  ; 
on  the  right,'!ies  outspread  a  vast  plain  which 
permits  the  eye  to  rove  as  far  as  tlie  terraced 
summits  of  the  forests  of  Herzegovina.  A 
large  excavated  road,  yawning  before  the 
principal  building,  serves  as  a  way  of  com- 
munication with  the  plain. 

It  was  there,  among  these  ruins,  that  a 
little  red  and  stubbed  man,  Assan  the  Mor- 
laque,  at  first  sent,  in  company  with  Marko, 
to  treat  with  the  old  Zapolsky,  and  lef^  in  this 
spot  to  study  the  localities,  had,  during  a 
week,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Slaves. _ 

Of  Turkish  origin,  like  all  those  of  his  race, 
agile  and  vigorous,  capable  of  clearing  at 
three  bounds  the  steepest  peaks,  of  climbing 
trees  like  a  wild  cat,  always  in  motion,  always 
active,  always  smiling,  but  with  a  smile  which 
cleft  'his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  Assan  had 
been  sumamed  The  Monkey  by  his  compan- 
ions, and  the  latter  considered  him  a  very  gay 
maD.    The  joyous  Morlaque  was  nevertheless' 
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in'cofie  of  neccRsity,  employed  by  Zeny  in 
quality  of  distributor  of  thrashings  or  execu- 
tor of  important  missions,  honorable  func- 
tions, of  which  he  acquitted  himself  not  only 
with  zeal,  but  if  we  may  so  s])eak,  with  de- 
light. 

During  his  sojourn  in  this  country,  which 
was  his  own  (for  Morlachia,  so  celebrated  by 
its  sorcerers  and  its  poets,  is  but  a  Dalmatian 
canton,  one  square  more  on  this  grand 
chequer-board  of  ])eople  of  every  sort),  he 
had  first  studied  the  neighl>orhood  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  old  Count,  he  had  measured 
its  walls,  sounded  its  ditches ;  sometimes  even, 
at  nightfall,  gliding  along  a  bastion,  concealed 
beneath  long  tufts  of  ivy  and  clematis,  he  hod 
been  able,  through  the  embrasure  of  a  battle- 
ment, to  cast  his  eye  into  the  courts  of  the 
chateau,  and  had  numbered  its  defenders. 

Meanwhile  Paoli,  for  some  hours  already 
installed  at  The  liuins,  had  received  the  de- 
tailed information  of  Assan  only  with  a  sad 
and  serious  countenance.  The  morning  was 
passing  away;  Pierre  Z6ny  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared ;  since  daybreak  a  storm  had  been 
raging ;  an  incessant  thunder  was  shaking  the 
clouds  which  were  dissolving  in  torrents  of 
rain.  The  old  man  was  beginning  to  fail  be- 
neath the  responsibility  of  the  command, 
when,  at  the  cry  of  an  eagle  thrice  repeated, 
every  face  suddenly  brightened,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Paoli,  whose  downcast  and 
gloomy  air  was  remarked  by  the  Sclavonian, 
even  amid  the  acclamations  of  joy  which 
saluted  his  return. 

Immediately  drawing  him  into  one  of  the 
hovels,  a  long  building  where  the  Slaves  had 
improvised  a  stable  for  their  horses,  and  which 
Zeny  transformed  for  the  present  into  a  hall 
of  conference, — 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter,  my  brave  Pole,  that 
a  misfortune  seems  to  be  concealed  under 
each  hair  of  your  old  gray  eyebrows  ?  "  asked 
he  of  him,  letting  fall  his  mantle  and  seating 
himself  on  a  saddle  lying  on  the  ground. 
"  Speak  !  what  news  ?  " 

"  Bad  ! "  replied  Paoli.  "  Disturbed  on  his 
march  by  the  Bosniaquo  populations  rising  in 
arms  against  iiim,  Ogulin  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  rejoin  us;  from  the  account  of  the 
messenger  whom  he  has  taken  care  to  dis- 
patch to  us,  he  cannot  be  at  The  Buins  before 
night." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Z^ny,  with  the  most 
deliberate  air  in  the  world  ;  *'  nothing  is  com- 


promised, since  it  is  not  until  night  that 
could  make  our  visit  to  Monseigneur  Zapolaky. 
Are  not  mountains  and  the  darknesB  our  bfit 
auxiliaries  ?  ** 

'*  Agreed,  Pierre ;  Ogulin  is  punctual  nid 
skilful,  I  know ;  I  believe  he  will  rejoin  ui  at 
the  appointed  hour ;  but  can  his  footmen  a^ 
company  him,  now  that  the  rains  hare  washed 
the  pathways  P  that  would  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  task  hard  enough  for  his  horsemen  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  horse  of  his  messenger,  which 
you  may  see  yonder  in  that  corner,  and  cap- 
arisoned with  mud  from  head  to  foot." 

"  The  sun  is  shining  now,  warm  and  golden ; 
in  a  few  hours,  it  will  have  dried  up  oil  the 
mud  of  the  plain.  Have  you  nothing  more 
to  tell  me,  my  brave  man  ?  Then  summon 
this  messenger  that  I  may  interrogate  him." 

"  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  besides,  Pierre^ 
is  that  I  fear  the  old  Magyar  is  on  the  watch 
in  our  direction.  Since  yesterday,  the  Count 
has  left  his  farms  on  the  gulf;  he  has  recalled 
his  laborers,  even  those  from  the  islands  of 
Lezina  and  of  Sabioncello,  and  a  part  of  them 
have  accompanied  him  into  his  castle,  whexa 
he  is  now  doubtless  awake  and  well  baxri- 
caded." 

**  By  St.  Demetrius !  my  old  comrade,  ytn 
are  easily  alarmed  to-dny;  shall  carbinea 
tremble  before  shovels  and  pick-axes,  Slavea 
before  Magyars,  soldiers  before  laborers P 
Assan  must  know  all  his  manoeuvres ;  tell  that 
Morlaque  monkey  that  I  wish  to  speak  to 
him.  Is  that  all  you  had  to  inform  meF 
Nothing  more ; — And  the  prisoner  P  " 

'*  Bad  news  on  tiiat  subject  also,  Pierre  P* 

The  brow  of  Zeny  until  then  tranquil  and 
smiling,  suddenly  became  obscured. 

**  At  the  night  halt,"  pursued  the  old  Slare, 
without  ])erceiving  the  emotion  of  the  chief, 
**  the  prisoner,  though  he  was  ])laced  between 
the  Bousniaque  and  myself,  suddenly  freed 
himself  from  his  bonds,  and  profited  by  the 
darkness  and  the  sleep  of  all,  to  escape." 

**  He  has  gone !  You  have  allowed  him  to 
escape !  **  howled  Z^ny  with  fearful  impreca- 
tions, which  made  the  frightened  ears  of  the 
horses  ranged  along  the  walls  stand  up. 

And,  without  giving  Paoli  time  to  explain 
himself, — 

**  Miserable  old  man !  why  did  I  persist  in 
confiding  in  you,  in  you  alone  P  You  were 
asleep,  were  you  not  P  May  Heaven  confound 
and  crush  you !  Go !  it  seems  as  if  my  poign- 
ard  hissed  in  its  sheath,  u  if  my  pistols  were 
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preparing  of  themselyes  to  fire  upon  you! 
Go !  I  am  afraid  of  my  auger ! " 

The  old  man  stood  at  first  as  if  stunned  by 
the  blow ;  then  his  trembling  hand,  after  hav- 
ing been  borne  to  his  forehead,  fell  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sabre.  But  immediately  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  he  murmured, — 

**  No !  no !  have  I  not  myself  chosen  him 
as  my  chief — when  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  his!  No  matter;  I  must  respect  in  him 
the  representative  of  the  sacred  cause  tp  which 
I  have  devoted  myself." 

And  restoring  the  blade  to  the  scabbard, 
crossing  his  arms,  and  fixing  on  Z^ny  a  look 
laden  with  more  of  grief  than  of  bitterness,  he 
said  to  him, — 

**  Kill  me,  Pierre ;  but  at  least  do  not  dis- 
honor him  whom  you  formerly  called  your 
father  and  your  friend !  " 

Descended  from  a  rich  and  noble  family 
among  the  Slovachians  of  Hungary  the  young 
Paoli  Mackewitz  had  gained  his  first  ranks  in 
the  Austrian  army.  Become  possessor  of  his 
fortune,  he  had  lavished  it  entirely  in  the 
cause  of  Poland,  in  the  regeneration  of  which 
he  then  saw  the  hope  of  Slavism.  After  hav- 
ing fought  against  the  Russians,  under  the 
orders  of  Madalinsky  and  of  Kosciusko,  after 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  divers  partial 
revolts,  discouraged  at  last  in  this  direction, 
less  by  reverses  than  by  new  convictions  which 
had  taken  place  in  him,  Paoli,  notwithstand- 
ing the  surname  of  Pole  which  he  still  re- 
tained had  singularly  modified  and  enlarged 
his  ideas  on  the  Slavic  question.  He  saw  the 
•olution  of  it  at  present  only  in  an  appeal  to 
all  the  races  of  the  same  origin,  whether  they 
were  under  the  dependence  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Czar,  or  even  that  of  the  Sultan. 

Returned  to  his  country,  he  had  just  passed 
tan  years  in  fighting  against  Germanism  and 
Magyarism,  when  he  encountered  Pierre  Z^ny 
in  a  secret  society,  established  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  veiites  of  Italian  carbonarism. 
Zkny  then  held  a  subaltern  command  in  one 
of  the  military  colonies  of  Austria.  Ambitious, 
impatient  to  emerge  from  the  low  position  in 
which,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  birth  and 
fbrtune,  he  had  long  felt  himself  restrained,  a 
man  of  good  mien,  fluent  speech,  sometimes 
brilliant,  endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with 
that  presumptuous  confidence  which  sees 
nothing  beyond  its  strength,  the  Sclavonian 
•oldier  had  soon  dazzled  the  honest  Slavic 
patriot.  An  intimacy  was  formed  between 
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them,  an  intimacy  especially  cemented  by  a 
common  love  of  the  great  country  to  which 
Z^ny  had  already  given  a  pledge,  by  rudely 
severing  the  bands  which  attached  him  to  the 
service  of  the  Emperor. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
carry  his  plans  into  effect,  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  old  Slavic  flag  buried  for  so  ^ 
many  centuries  in  the  depths  of  the  primitive 
soil,  a  plurality  of  voices  was  raised  to  pro- 
claim as  chief  Paoli  Mackewitz,  the  companion 
of  Kosciusko. 

Paoli,  more  disinterested  than  clear-sighted, 
placing  the  success  of  his  cause  above  his  own, 
alleging  his  age  and  the  infirmities  which  were 
already  attacking  him,  had  himself  transferred 
the  suffrages  to  Pierre  Z^ny. 

Since  then,  he  had  not  ceased  to  aid  him 
by  his  advice  and  his  experience.  Better  ac- 
quainted than  he  with  the  science  of  war, 
knowing  more  about  armed  conspiracies,  he 
had,  almost  alone,  prepared  the  plans,  com- 
bined the  measures  which  had  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  triumph  to  this  first  insurrection, 
and  always  keeping  himself  in  the  shade,  the 
old  patriot  had  never  turned  aside  to  the 
benefit  of  his  own  vanity  a  single  one  of  those 
rays  which  composed  the  aureola  of  Pierre 
Z^ny. 

At  a  later  period,  intoxicated  with  the  vapor 
of  success,  the  latter  listened  only  to  his  own 
inspirations ;  reverses  came,  and  Paoli  did  not 
the  less  remain  a  submissive  and  faithful 
soldier. 

Such  was  the  respective  position  of  these 
two  men,  when  Z^ny  thus  threatened  and  in- 
sulted Paoli. 

Before  the  pale  countenance^of  the  old  man, 
before  these  memories,  the  Sclavonian,  mod- 
erating, not  without  effort,  the  thunder  of  his 
voice,  said, — 

'*  Perhaps  I  have  been  in  the  wrong  to  be 
angry.  I  had  resolved  to  remain  calm  to-day, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  confidence  of  our  men. 
There  are  often  more  storms  in  my  head  than 
my  face  suffers  to  be  divined.  Is  it  my  fault 
if  they  suddenly  burst  forth  in  spite  of  myself? 
— Give  me  your  hand." 

But  Paoli  remained  with  folded  arms  and  in 
the  same  attitude. 

**  Do  you  not  then  comprehend,"  resumed 
Zeny,  stamping  his  foot,  **  that  with  this 
George  Arnstein  our  last  resource  escapes  us. 
Force  and  stratagem, — all  foil  us  at  once. 
Do  you  think  then,  that  I  am  not,  as  well  as 
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yourfielf,  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  Ogulin  ? 
This  letter,  which  we  intended  to  have  dic- 
tated to  our  prisoner,  might  at  least  in  part, 
have  supplied  tlie  defect  of  our  forces.  What 
shall  take  its  place  ? — The  sabre  and  the  car- 
bine ? — But  will  the  sabre  and  the  carbine  be 
sufficient  if,  as  you  fear,  Zapolsky  has  just 
reinforced  himself  by  his  bands  of  lal>orers  ? 
The  Dalmatian  militia  will  soon  be  summoned 
to  his  aid !  Where  is  our  prisoner  ?  Doubt- 
less with  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  is  unveiling 
our  march  and  our  projects !  Our  enterprise 
has  failed ! " 

**  No,  Pierre,'*  said  Paoli  at  last,  emerging 
from  his  silence ;  **  Count  George  d'Arnstein 
is  not  with  his  uncle;  he  is  still  in  your 
power." 

•*  What  say  you  ? "  exclaimed  Zeny  his 
brown  eyes  suddenly  sparkling.  **  But  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  at  first.'* 

"Did  you  give  me  time,  Pierre?** 

"  Pardon  me,  my  brave  comrade ;  but,  let 
us  see  ;  he  is  still  in  my  power,  say  you  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  Pierre,  thanks  to  Dumbrosk,  who 
happened  to  be  exactly  on  the  route  the  young 
man  was  taking  at  a  gallop.  The  Dalmatian 
did  not  hesitate  to  receive  full  in  his  breast 
the  shock  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  throw  the 
rider." 

"  But  then,  if  the  fugitive  has  been  retaken 
why  did  you  seem  to  have  unpleasant  news  to 
communicate  on  this  subject  ?** 

'*  Because  there  is  a  traitor  among  us, 
Pierre.  The  young  Count  could  not  have 
escaped  without  being  seconded  in  his  attempt 
at  flight.** 

"  And  who  is  this  traitor  ?  ** 

"I! — yes,  Pierre;  I, — or  the  Kousniaque! 
We  two  were  alone  charged  with  the  guard 
of  the  prisoner.** 

"  It  is  well !  I  understand ! — And  you  are 
8ure  it  was  this  accursed  leper  ?** 

*'  Yes ;  proofs  against  him  are  not  wanting. 
At  the  cry  of  alarm,  when  I  rose,  the  Wild 
Boar  was  no  longer  there ;  he  had  deserted 
his  post ;  for  it  was  his  turn  to  keep  his  eyes 
open.  Besides,  it  was  on  his  horse  that  the 
young  Count*  fled,  and  the  cords  which  had 
served  to  bind  him  were  found  in  the  mantle 
of  his  accomplice.** 

**  The  wretch !  **  murmured  Z6ny  with 
clenched  fists.  "  And  what  did  he  say  in  his 
defence  ?  '* 

"  He  pretended  that  he  went  away  only  to 
watch  the  Cattaran.*' 


"  How  ?  " 

"  A  false  pretext,  Pierre ;  the  Cattaran  had 
not  stirred  from  the  enclosure  where  we  had 
encamped.  One  of  the  first, — the  very  finti 
I  believe,  he  had  discovered  the  flight  of  the 
Magyar,  and  immediately  mounted  his  hone 
in  pursuit;  but  the  girths  had  been  cut^-— 
doubtless  by  the  Kousniaque,  as  you  may 
see ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  aaddle  of 
this  Cattaran  serves  you  at  this  moment  for  a 
seat.** 

*'  Jean  is  a  brave  soldier, — and  we  will  do 
Justice  to  all,**  replied  Zeny. 

The  vain  attempt  at  flight,  whose  final  re- 
sult seemed  to  have  destroyed  all  the  hopea 
of  Chrisna,  had  been  made  thus. 

George  d*Arnstein  had,  in  fact,  been  placed 
between  Paoli  and  the  Kousniaque,  and  each 
of  them,  by  an  excess  of  precaution,  held  in. 
his  hand  an  end  of  the  cord  which  bound  the 
prisoner.  At  a  little  distance  before  thenii 
Zagrab  seemed  to  be  occupied  ezclusifely 
with  his  last  repast  for  the  day.  Quiet  waa 
beginning  to  be  restored  among  this  asaem- 
blage  of  men,  just  now  talkative  and  turbu- 
lent. 

With  most,  sleep  had  triumphed  over  han- 
ger. Paoli  himself,  overcome  with  heat  and 
fatigue,  afler  having  given  the  necessary  ordera 
for  encampment  and  assured  himself  of  the 
condition  of  the  prisoner,  slept  extended  on 
his  mantle. 

Doubly  bound  to  wakefulness,  the  Kousnia- 
que darted  his  wild  glance  more  on  the  Croat 
than  on  the  Magyar.  He  persisted  in  seeing 
in  the  Cattaran  soldier  only  an  enemy  alwaya 
ready  to  escape  him. 

Meanwhile  the  fires,  no  longer  fed  were  be- 
ginning to  languish  and  cast  only  fitful  and 
reddish  gleams.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Wild  BoaVf  all  were  asleep  or  seeming  to  be 
so. 

At  this  moment,  through  the  obscurity,  the 
latter  saw  as  it  were  a  shadow  rise  from  the 
ground  before  him,  and  slowly  gain  one  of 
the  most  dense  thickets  of  the  forest 

He  recognized  the  Croat. 

After  having  hastily  assured  himself  of  the 
position  of  the  prisoner,  tranquil  on  this  suIk 
ject,  he  rose  in  his  turn,  took  from  among 
the  weapons  pKiced  beside  him  his  double 
barrelled  carbine,  which  he  immediately 
loaded,  and  sprang  on  his  track. 

Scarcely  had  he  cleared  the  enclosure,  when 
Zagrab,  who,  knowing  the  instincts  of  hia 
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enemy,  had  carefully  calculated  his  manaeuvre, 
re-oppeared  there  immediately,  and  near  the 
Tery  spot  which  the  other  had  just  left  vacant. 
With  the  promptness  and  agility  natural  to 
the  men  of  his  country,  he  glided  heneath  the 
cloak  which  the  Rousniaque  had  just  left, 
took  the  poignard  of  the  bandit  and  cut  the 
bonds  which  detained  the  captive,  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  Paoli  only  a  useless  end  of  float- 
ing cord. 

Two  minutes  had  not  passed  away,  when 
the  Count  George  d'Amstein,  having  recovered 
possession  of  the  second  fragment  of  his 
chain,  was  proudly  bestriding  the  very  horse 
of  the  Rousniaque,  and,  after  having  thanked 
Zagreb  by  a  gesture,  and  cast  a  look  of  regret 
towards  the  litter,  free  at  last,  galloped  with 
loosened  bridle  along  the  first  path  which 
presented  itself.  But  upon  this  route,  he  was 
destined  to  encounter  Dumbrosk. 

"  Shall  I  send  to  you  first  Assan,  or  the  mes- 
senger of  Ogulin  ?  **  afterwards  resumed  Paoli. 

"  Neither !  Send  me  Dumbrosk ;  tell  the 
messenger  to  wait;  tell  Assan  to  go,  well 
accompanied,  to  that  Red  Russian  pig,  and  to 
administer  to  him  fiAy  good  blows  of  the 
leaded  thong  on  his  shoulders ;  we  will  after- 
wards decide  what  else  shall  be  done  with 
him.  Op,  comrade ;  forget  what  I  said  at  a 
moment  when  the  blood  mounted  to  my  brain 
to  disturb  it,  as  do  our  Sclavonian  wines ;  and 
let  Dumbrosk  come  to  me  immediately.'' 

An  instant  afterwards,  the  Dalmatian  giant 
entered,  stooping,  the  door  of  the  stable  which, 
at  this  moment,  served  as  an  audience-hall  to 
the  King  of  the  Danube. 

"  Ah !  you  are  there,  my  faithful,  my  de- 
foted  servant!"  said  the  roaster  to  him, 
aecosting  him  familiarly  and  in  a  tone  of  joy- 
ous humor.  **  I  have  been  informed  of  your 
noble  deeds,  Dumbrosk!  If  you  are  some- 
times restive  and  undisciplined,  we  can  at  least 
rely  upon  your  vigilance.  I  know  that, 
thanks  to  your  zeal,  our  captive  is  still  our 
captive.  I  will  not  forget  the  service  you  have 
rendered  us  by  arresting  the  eagle  in  his 
flight.'' 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  wriggling  his 
shoulders,  the  giant  seemed  tp  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  master  with  an  air  full 
of  modesty,  like  a  child  usually  roguish  and 
noisy,  who  for  the  first  time,  hears  fall  from 
the  lips  of  his  preceptor,  compliments  on  his 
good  conduct. 
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**  And  was  it  the  eagle  who  thus  disfigured 
your  face  P  "  asked  Z^ny,  seeking  to  dissimu- 
late under  a  frivolous  tone  his  most  serious 
motive  for  this  conversation. 

"This,"  said  Dumbrosk,  "is  indeed  the 
mark  of  a  claw,  but  of  the  claw  of  an  owl. 
It  was  my  tender  spouse  who  sharpened  her 
nails  on  my  f^ce." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  true,  I  forgot ! "  said  Z^ny,  at- 
tempting to  preserve  his  air  of  indifference ; 
"  I  had  commissioned  you  to  obtain  from  Mar- 
gatt  certain  information — " 

And  he  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"  Information  respecting  the  Magyar  and 
the  Montenegrine — yes,  master,"  said  th» 
Dalmatian,  completing  the  thought,  which 
Z^ny,  even  before  his  confidant,  dared  not  ex- 
press more  clearly. 

"  Well,  you  were  then  able  to  bring  your 
wife  to  this  conversation  ?  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  it?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  traces  of  the  con- 
versation are  sufficiently  visible,"  said  the  hus- 
band, pointing  to  the  deep. scratches  which 
furrowed  his  visage.  "  It  is  just  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  dialogue  did  not  commence 
thus.  On  the  contrary  she  was  at  first  all 
honey, — but  with  honey  people  may  catch 
flies  but  not  Dumbrosks.  She  was  the  first 
to  mention  the  prisoner.  Would  you  believe 
it,  master?  this  handsome  young  Zapolsky 
was  brought  up  by  Marguerite.  At  least, 
she  knew  him  as  a  child,  and  gave  me  to 
understand  that  if  we  could  succeed  in  deliv- 
ering this  nobleman,  we  should  both  lead  the 
life  of  a  hospodar,  which  consists  in  folding 
one's  arms  and  sleeping — except  at  meal- 
times." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  of  Chrisna  ?  "  asked 
Z^ny  with  more  emotion  than  h^wished  to 
show.  * 

"  Nothing ! — I  could  obtain  nothing  from 
her  on  this  subject.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
appealed  to  her  by  every  fine  sentiment,  and 
even  also  a  little  by  the  threat — nothing !  " 

"Where  is  Margatt?  I  must  speak  to 
her !  to  herself— this  instant ! "  exclaimed 
Z^ny,  a  prey  to  extraordinary  agitation. 

Dumbrosk  scratched  his  ear, — 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  her,  mas- 
ter ?  " 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  repeated  the  Sclavonian. 
"  With  her  mistress,  doubtless  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so.    She  has  perhaps  gone 
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to  (Edenburg, — or  elsewhere — but  she  has 
not  returned  from  the  wood — no  one  has  seen 
her." 

"  You  have  killed  her ! " 

**1?"  said  Dumbrosk  with  a  marked  tone 
of  repulsion  ;  "  I  never  knew  but  two  women  ; 
my  mother,  who  was  no  better  than  others, 
for  she  heat  me  till  she  tore  my  jacket,  and 
afterwards  beat  me  worse  with  rage  at  being 
obliged  to  mend  it; — and  my  beloved  Mar- 
gatt — No  matter !  to  us  Transylvanian  Dalma- 
tians, women  are  as  sacred  as  priests  and 
poets.  I  may  have  my  own  ideas  about  them 
— ^I  believe  they  are  good  for  nothing,  but  I 
•respect  them.  No,  no,  I  should  never  have 
courage  to  kill  a  woman— even  my  own 
wife!" 

"  Margatt  did  not  accuse  Chrisna — Margatt 
was  acquainted  with  the  prisoner!  She 
brought  him  up ! "  murmured  2j^ny,  with  his 
hand  on  his  forehead  and  talking  to  himself 
without  listening  longer  to  the  words  of  Dum- 
brosk. '*  Why  might  not  Margatt  alone  have 
conceived  the  project  of  the  deliverance  of 
this  Zapolsky,  associating  the  Ilousniaque 
with .  it,  by  the  hope  of  a  reward  ?  Those 
words  of  Chrisna  which  I  wished  interpreted, 
were  addressed  only  to  Margatt — that  glance 
of  the  young  man — Eh  !  is  it  not  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  noble  libertines  to  make  grim- 
aces thus  before  the  beauty  of  women  ?  Be- 
sides where  and  how  could  they  have  become 
acquainted  ?  Come,  come,  jealousy  has  made 
me  mad ! " 

Addressing  himself  then  to  Dumbrosk,  he 
said, — 

"  Let  there  be  no  more  question  of  this 
subject  between  us ;  forget  what  I  have  said 
to  you,  and  keep  silence  on  what  you  have 
supposed.'  I  know  now  the  real  culprits; 
Chrisna  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  plot ; 
I  am  convinced  of  it.'' 

"That  is  possible,"  replied  Dumbrosk, 
winking  with  a  malicious  air;  '^nevertheless, 
master,  either  my  brain  is  out  of  order,  or 
she  has  had  a  hand  in  it.  Here  are  the 
proofs,  which  I  found  half  in  the  pocket  of 
Madame  Dumbrosk,  half  in  that  of  the  Mag- 
yar." 

And,  drawing  from  a  sort  of  bag  which 
hung  at  his  girdle  the  two  fragments  of  the 
gold  chain,  unrolling  one  with  each  hand,  he 
made  them  glisten  and  jingle  before  the  eyes 
of  Z^ny. 


The  latter  hastily  snatched  them  from  Mm, 
and  with  one  bound  sprang  out  of  the  atdbki 


CHAPTER  YI. — STBATAGEM  ANB  VIOLEHC& 

On  the  same  line,  but  at  a  little  diataaN 
from  the  stables,  stood  the  principal  roa, 
which  was  opposite  the  excavated  road  aad 
the  little  rocky  hill,  covered  with  hruah  aad 
underwood. 

In  the  second  story  of  this  building  in  tea 
chambers,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  lom 
attic  lighted  on  the  side  of  the  plain,  wen 
confined  two  prisoners;  on  one  stde,  tht 
Ilousniaque,  on  the  other  George  d'Amatea. 

The  cell  of  the  latter,  defaced  by  the  watan 
of  rains,  received  the  light  through  the  rui^ 
bars  of  a  large,  unglazed  window,  in  the  din» 
tion  of  the  mountains.  The  capricious  an- 
besques  traced  by  humidity  on  the  walla  of  tUi 
wretched  lodging  were  its  only  decoratiana. 

Arnstein,  bound  only  by  his  feet,  but  unds 
the  guard  of  some  well-armed  soldiers,  laj 
extended  on  the  damp  floor,  having  for  a 
mattress  and  covering  only  his  monk's  gbwB| 
for  a  pillow  only  his  bent  arm. 

Nevertheless,  exhausted  by  so  many  n^ 
cessive  fatigues  and  emotions,  he  was  itiU 
sleeping  soundly;  and  in  his  dreams  two 
women,  the  one  fragile  and  blonde,  amiiiBg 
and  adorned,  the  other  with  proud  atep  and 
black  eyes,  were  appearing  to  him  by  tmiHb 
like  two  consoling  angels,  and  giving  to  Ui 
sleep  the  semblance  of  a  voluptuous  repon 
afler  a  pleasant  day  of  love  and  of  fJ&tes. 

The  Wild  Boar  was  not  asleep;  he 
roaring  with  rage,  protesting  his  inn< 
with  an  enforcement  of  oaths,  and  calling  tha 
master  with  loud  cries.  Instead  of  the  MOf^ 
ier,  it  was  Assan  the  Morlaque  who  preaentfld 
himself. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  in  a 
large,  low,  and  square  room,  a  species  of  ham 
with  nitrified  floor,  ond  where  the  light  en- 
tered only  by  an  open  door,  were  assembled 
the  Slavic  chiefs,  some  standing  others  sealed 
in  a  circle,  with  their  legs  crossed;  others  stillg 
extended  hnlf  asleep,  or  leaning  againsfc  the 
wall ;  all  exhaling  from  their  large  pipes  jeta 
of  bluish  smoke  which,  rising  to  the  ceiling 
seemed  to  suspend  a  cloud  above  their  headii 
and  at  least  conceal  from  their  eyes  the  mi^ 
erable  and  naked  aspect  of  the  hall  in  whioh 
they  were. 
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Old  Paoli  was  convening  in  a  low  tone  vith 
Ogulin's  messenger ;  a  little  fiftther  on,  Marko 
vfBS  giving  to  those  around  him  the  details  of 
bis  journey  to  Mostar ;  here  and  there,  a  voice 
was  heard,  now  jesting,  now  anxious,  inquiring 
respecting  the  health  of  Dame  Margatt,  and 
the  nature  of  the  wounds  traced  on  the  face 
of  Dumbrosk,  or  cursing  the  delays  in  pursu- 
ing the  enterprise.  Nearer  to  the  door,  and 
consequently  to  the  light,  some  were  arrang- 
ing before  them  in  cabalistic  numbers,  black 
and  sticky  cards,  and  prognosticating  to  all 
glory  and  fortune ;  others,  rattling  dice  in  the 
dice-box,  for  want  of  money  were  staking  the 
last  buttotvs  from  their  vests  or  the  buckles  of 
their  hats.  Zagrab  alone,  leaning  back  in  a 
corner,  against  the  wall,  with  the  scrupulous 
care  of  a  soldier  seemed  to  be  exclusively  oc- 
cupied in  repairing  the  disorder  of  his  gar- 
ments sullied  by  the  mud  or  torn  by  the 
briers. 

Then,  from  time  to  time,  a  shadow  sud- 
denly intercepted  the  light  and  disappeared. 
It  was  Chrisna. 

Still  firm,  unshaken  in  her  resolution  to 
fulfil  her  vow  and  save  the  prisoner,  but  hav- 
ing exhausted  her  resources  and  almost  her 
hopes,  thoughtful  and  with  downcast  brow, 
•he  was  wandering  about  the  ruins. 

Sometimes,  pausing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
common  hall,  her  eye  would  rapidly  cast  an 
interrogative  glance  on  that  of  Zagrab. 

In  the  midst-of  these  conversations,  these 
occupations,  these  queries  of  the  Slaves,  a 
more  decided  sound  was  heard  without,  and, 
followed  by  Dumbrosk,  Z^ny  hastily  entered 
the  hall.  He  went  directly  to  the  envoy 
of  Ogulin,  dinmissed  him  in  three  words,  then 
addressing  Marko,  said  in  a  brief  and  panting 
tone: — 

''Let  the  Mag}'ar  be  summoned;  before 
long  he  must  have  rendered  us  the  only  ser- 
Tice  which  we  can  expect  from  him.  Let  him 
come  then,  let  him  write,  and  then  die !  ** 

Every  head  was  raised. 

«*  What ! ",  said  Paoli ;  "  have  we  brought 

•  him  all  the  way  from  Montenegro,  only  that 

be  might  die  at  our  entrance  into  Dalmatia?  " 

At  this  moment,  the  ceiling  of  the  hall 
seemed  to  bend  beneath  the  trampling  of 
feet,  and  they  heard  the  Rousniaque  howl  be- 
neath the  whip  which  was  scourging  his 
shoulders. 

**  Can  you  guess  whence  those  cries  pro- 
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ceed  ? "  pursued  the  Sclavonian,  addressing 
Paoli ;  '*  ah !  why  did  we  not  put  an  end  to 
our  prisoner  in  the  Valley  of  Ferns  !  But 
for  his  presence  among  us,  we  should  not 
have  numbered  one  traitor  in  our  ranks !  It 
is  time  to  open  at  last  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  to  close 
it  at  once  :  for,  his  letter  written,  I  swear  by 
the  Danube,  the  Count  George  d'Arnstein 
shall  die !  Against  a  ransom  taken  by  force, 
we  will  exchange  a  corpse  and  not  a  living 


n 


man. 

"  Well  spoken! "  said  Assan,  who  had  just 
re-appeared  in  the  hall,  and  who,  satisfied  with 
this  first  execution,  was  rubbing  his  hands  at 
the  idea  of  that  which  was  to  follow,  more 
complete,  more  decisive.  **But  this  corpse, 
are  we  to  embarrass  our  baggage  with  it  P " 
asked  he. 

The  flitting  shadow  of  Chrisna,  at  this  mo- 
ment appeared  in  the  hall.  Z^ny  perceived 
it,  and  replied  in  a  dry  tone,  fixing  on  the 
young  woman  the  glance  of  a  wild  beast  watch- 
ing its  prey : — 

"  Re-assure  yourself,  Assan ;  we  will  carry 
only  the  prisoner's  head,  which  shall  be  salted 
and  preserved,  and  which  Zapolsky  shall  find 
uninjured,  instead  of  his  gold,  in  his  emptied 
coffer ! " 

"  By  the  soul  of  my  father,  which  went  out 
I  ki|ow  not  which  way,  since  he  was  hung, 
that  is  a  good  thought !  "  exclaimed  the  Mor- 
laque  monkey. 

The  laugh  which  received  this  sally  of  the 
joyous  Assan,  had  hardly  subsided,  when  the 
prisoner,  preceded  by  Marko,  made  his  en- 
trance through  a  little  door  cut  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hall. 

His  eyes  half  open,  his  step  almost  somno- 
lent, his  thoughts  floating  indecisively  between 
the  sweet  dreams  which  had  just  cradled  him 
and  the  contrast  of  his  present  position, 
George  scarcely  knew  on  which  side  the  real- 
ity was  to  be  found. 

He  made  a  movement  and  awoke  entirely. 

They  presented  to  him  a  pen  and  some 
paper,  enjoining  him  to  write  what  they  were 
about  to  dictate.    He  looked  around  him : — 

"  I  see  neither  table  nor  seat,"  said  he. 

"  You  are  right! "  replied  Dumbrosk ;  **  one 
cannot  think  of  every  thing." 

Seizing  then  a  long  board,  half  worm-eaten, 
which  formed  the  only  furniture  of  this  dis- 
mal hall,  he  leaned  it  obliquely  against  the 
wall:— 
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"  Do  with  me  what  you  will,"  replied  the 
young  man  with  a  warmth  of  language  foreign 
to  his  IiabitK,  '*  but  never,  never  will  I  call  my 
bdoved  wide  him  who,  after  having  pursued 
my  mother  with  his  hatred,  has  always  been 
pitiless  to  me.** 

"  If  that  is  all,"  returned  Z6ny,  "  we  will 
suppress  the  useless  words  and  finish  our 
missive." 

George  resumed  the  pen;  but  the  iron 
fingers  of  the  Croat  had  imprinted  themselves 
too  deeply  in  his  fragile  and  delicate  hand,  the 
flesh  of  which  was  crushed ;  the  pen  escaped 
him.  2i^ny  was  compelled  to  be  patient. 
The  prisoner  was  given  half  an  hour  to  re- 
cover, and  was  remanded  to  his  prison,  without 
bonds  this  time,  but  still  under  a  good  guard. 

Scarcely  had  he  re-entered  his  garret  when, 
upright,  pale,  with  ardent  and  fixed  glance 
Chrisna  presented  herself  there  in  her  turn  ; 
and  addressing  an  imperative  gesture  to  the 
soldiers,  said, — • 

"  I  must  speak  to  the  prisoner ;  go  away  " 

They  hesitated. 

"What  have  you  to  fear?  Are  not  these 
bars  sufficient  to  re-assure  vou  ?    Is  it  then 

0 

for  me  that  you  are  afraid  ?  Well,  remain  in 
this  corridor,  but  at  a  distance,  for  I  must 
apeak  with  him  in  secret ;  it  is  by  the  master's 
order!    Go!" 

Chrisna  was  the  wife  of  their  chief.  The 
Slaves  had  always  seen  in  her  a  creature 
apart,  something  strange  and  supernatural. 
lliey  bowed  and  went  out. 

Motionless  and  mute  before  this  unexpected 
apparition,  George  thought  himself  still  dream- 
ing. The  presence  of  the  protecting  angel 
had  sufficed  to  efface  even  the  remembrance 
of  his  present  situation,  and,  in  the  mobility 
of  his  careless  mind,  he  was  not  now  thinking 
eren  of  his  deliverance. 

The  young  woman,  without  speaking,  even 
without  looking  at  him,  af^er  having  for  some- 
time listened  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  im- 
mediately went  towards  the  window,  detached 
from  it  a  bar  previously  loosened,  gently 
placed  it  on  the  floor,  and  fastened  strongly  to 
another  bar  of  the  casement  the  cord  which 
had  served  to  bind  the  captive. 

•*  There  is  not  a  moment  to  loose,"  mur- 
mured she  ;  "  the  little  court  situated  be- 
neath this  window,  is  at  present  deserted ;  it 
opens  on  the  mountain  ;  fly  ! " 

**  Fly ! "  replied  Arnstien ;  «  but  it  is  to 
leave  you  exposed  to  his  fury ! " 
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Without  interupting  her  work,  Chrisna  re- 
plied to  him  only  by  a  half  smile  and  a  move- 
ment of  the  shoulders  which  seemed  to  mani- 
fest her  contempt  for  life. 

"  No !  "  resumed  George,  "  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  last  attempt  at  flight  which  was 
so  unsuccessful ;  I  renounce  the  struggle 
against  fate  ;  I  will  not  deliver  you  to  the 
resentment  of  that  man." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Chrisna,  approaching 
him  J  "  I  shall  soon  be  in  safety  myself,  and 
out  of  his  power.  Go !  At  the  scoond  turn 
of  the  mountain  you  will  find  a  horse.     Go ! 
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and  may  the  Virgin  be  your  guide;  it  is  to  her 
holy  guardianship  that  I  now  confide  you ! " 

"  Well ! "  said  George,  kneeling  before  her 
and  casting  upon  her  an  ardent  glance  of  ad- 
miration, **  let  us  fly  together  !  On  this  con- 
dition I  accept,  and  will  owe  to  you  more 
thnn  liberty!" 

"  It  is  liberty  alone  which  I  pan,  which  I  de- 
sire to  give  you." 

"  At  least,  Chrisna,  may  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  See  me  again  ?  Of  what  use  would  it  be  ? 
What  cnn  we  have  in  common  ?  " 

"  Chrisna,  do  you  believe  my  heart  desti- 
tute of  gratitude  and  my  eyes  of  sight  ?  Be- 
fore having  seen  you,  I  started  at  your  voice, 
and  now — I  love  you  !  " 

At  these  words  the  young  woman  proudly 
raised  her  head. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Seigneur 
Count  P  Am  I  then  one  of  your  great  Saxon 
ladies  or  a  red  brodequin  of  your  Hungary, 
that  you  speak  to  me  thus  ?  I  do  not  ask 
your  gratitude,  and  that  is  the  only  bond  of 
affection  that  could  exist  between  you  and  me." 

And,  in  an  inexpressible  state  of  trouble 
and  impatience,  she  said, — 

"  Up !  up  !  will  you  thus  remain  nailed  to 
the  spot,  when  it  is  high  time  to  act,  when  the 
minutes  are  centuries  ?  " 

"  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  since  j'ou  will 
it,"  replied  George,  rising  and  with  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  yields  from  indiflerence  rather 
than  by  persuasion,  "  I  will  tempt  God  once 
more, — less  from  a  desire  to  do  so  than 
through  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  declare  it 
in  all  sincerity." 

Then  fixing  anew  on  her  his  blue  eye  full 
of  fire,  he  said, — 

"  O  my  beautiful  Providence,  if  I  were  be- 
loved, I  should  be  bolder  and  more  con- 
fident ! " 

"  Will  you  go  ?    Do  you  not  then  under- 
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stand  that  your  life  is  at  stake  P  In  the  name 
of  Christ,  by  the  memory  of  your  mother,  go ! " 
repeated  Chrisna  mih  an  almost  wild  air. 

And  after  having  with  a  rapid  glance  in- 
spected the  little  court,  she  returned  towards 
the  door,  with  her  ear  still  on  the  watch, 
while  George  at  last  seized  the  extremity  of 
the  cord. 

But  suddenly  tumultuous  voices  were  heard ; 
the  door  opened  and  Pierre  Zeny  appeared. 
At  sight  of  the  Sclavonian,  Chrisna  threw  her- 
self back  with  a  movement  of  despair. 

'*lt  was  time  !  **  said  Z^ny  casting  a  glance 
towards  the  window. 

One  might  have  expected  to  see  him  at 
once  break  forth  into  imprecations  and  furi- 
ous transports ;  tliere  was  nothing.  At  his 
entrance,  as  if  the  spectacle  before  his  eyes 
could  neither  surprise  nor  offend  him,  he  re- 
sumed, in  a  voice  scarcely  moved, — 

"  It  is  well  I " 

And,  turning  towards  those  who  had  ac- 
companied him, — 

"  Your  presence  is  not  indispensable,  com- 
rades." 

The  Slaves  retreated  a  few  paces,  the  door 
was  closed  behind  them,  and  our  three  per- 
sonages remained  alone,  face  to  face. 

Notwithstanding  his  habitual  violence,  2i^ny 
when  he  imperiously  willed  it,  recovered  that 
singular  faculty  of  restraint  and  reserve,  a 
privilege  accorded,  almost  without  exception, 
to  all  the  descendants  of  the  Scythians. 

With  high  head  and  folded  arms,  in  an  at- 
titude of  affected  calmness,  he  summoned  to 
his  aid  all  the  strength  of  his  will  in  order  to 
remain  master  of  himself  in  the  explanation 
which  was  about  to  follow. 

It  was  not  thus  with  Chrisna.  Before  the 
failure  of  her  plan,  carried  by  her  so  near 
completion,  at  the  expense  of  so  many  efforts 
and  so  much  patience,  she  disdained  to  re- 
strain herself  longer ;  her  eyes  became  threat- 
ening ;  her  lips  uttered  language  of  severity. 
One  would  have  thought  that  it  was  Zeny 
who  was  about  to  render  an  account  to  her. 
Between  her  and  himself  the  r61es  were  ex- 
changed. 

As  for  George,  though  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
person  most  dangerously  compromised,  he 
maintained,  and  without  needing  to  feign  it,  a 
calm  and  resigned  attitude.  In  this  consisted 
bis  heroism.  Not  by  philosophy,  nor  by 
strength  of  mind,  but  by  one  of  those  condi- 
tions essential  to  his  effeminate  nature,  he 
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submitted  resolutely  enough  to  the  erO 
chances  of  destiny.  Having  ardor  and  enthn* 
siasm  only  for  pleasure,  he  opposed  his  inertia 
to  the  blows  which  struck  him  ;  he  slept  voU 
untarily  in  the  midst  of  his  disaster,  of  which, 
he  thus  systematically  avoided  measuring  the 
extent  and  sounding  the  depth.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  if  he  had  not  trembled  for  hit 
beautiful  protectress ;  if,  from  time  to  time^ 
his  glance  had  not  rested  on  her,  full  of  com- 
miseration, one  might  perhaps  have  thought 
that,  sole  stranger  to  a  drama  of  which  the 
terrible  denouement  was  approaching,  he  was 
present  only  in  the  quality  of  a  simple  specta- 
tor! He  was  almost  thankful  to  Z^ny  for 
having  arrived  in  time  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
an  attempt  in  which  he,  Arnstein,  saw  only 
new  fatigues  and  new  sufferings.  What  he 
feared  above  every  thing  was  physical  aufier- 
ing,  and  this  sceptic,  who  would  have  re- 
mained impassible  before  the  fall  of  an  em- 
pire, was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  the  aUng 
of  a  bee. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Sclavonian,  thinkbg 
the  affair  a  failure,  he  tranquilly  allowed  to 
fall  upon  the  floor  the  extremity  of  the  cord 
which  he  was  holding ;  Z^ny  raised  it,  and  with 
the  same  coolness,  at  least  in  appearance,  oc- 
cupied himself  with  detaching  it  from  the  bar 
and  rolling  it  up.  After  which,  approaching 
Chrisna  and  at  last  breaking  this  silence  full 
of  tempests,  he  said  to  her  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  Thou  lovest  him !  " 

**  Thou  liest ! "  replied  she  in  a  loud  and 
vibrating  voice. 

"  Very  well ! "  returned  Z6ny,  without  seem- 
ing to  be  offended  at  the  sharpness  of  the 
reply. 

And  in  a  still  suppressed  tone, — 

"  Nevertheless  you  were  cons2)iring  for  him 
and  against  us ;  that  was  wrong.  Have  you 
forgotten  that  the  blood  which  flows  in  your 
veins  is  not  of  the  same  color  with  that  of 
these  Sarmatians!  If  I  may  believe  the 
words  spoken  by  yourself  yesterday  in  the 
presence  of  Margatt,  you  were  already  plan- 
ning his  deliverance,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Danube  has  not  been  a  stranger  to  the  events 
of  the  past  night." 

"  Who  repeated  those  words  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  heard  them.'* 

'*  You  were  acting  as  a  spy  upon  Dae, 
then  ?  " 

"  Ought  not  a  husband  to  watch  over  his 
wife  ?  " 
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Chrisna  made  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

**  Besides,"  proceeded  Z^ny,  "  your  pres- 
ence, this  cord,  the  detached  bar,  do  they  not 
sufficiently  prove  that  both  were  preparing 
for  flight." 

**  I  wished  to  save  him,  but  not  to  accom- 
pany him,"  said  Chrisna;  '*I  wished  to  spare 
you  a  crime  and  repair  that  which  you  have 
already  committed  against  his  person  and 
that  of  his  servants.  You  seized  upon  this 
stranger  by  a  cowardly  violence,  by  an  in- 
famous snare !  He  was  not  making  war  upon 
you!" 

**  Silent  or  declared,  war  is  perpetual  be- 
tween the  Slaves  and  those  who  have  dispos- 
sessed them  of  the  soil  of  their  ancestors,'* 
replied  Z6ny,  bewildered  by  the  attack,  and 
thinking  first  of  his  own  justification.  "  From 
the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  the  land  belongs 
to  us — God  wills  it!  You,  yourself,  once 
seemed  to  comprehend  this.  It  appears  it  is 
no  longer  so.  Besides,  what  reason  has  the 
Count  to  complain  of  me  ?  What  was  I  think- 
ing  of  at  this  moment  ?  of  renewing  by  cor- 
respondence his  relations  with  the  Seigneur 
ZapolKky." 

And  in  a  tone  which  he  sought  to  soften, 
he  added, — 

"For  the  full  authenticity  of  this  corres- 
pondence, we  shall  doubtless  need  hisormorial 
seal.  It  hangs  at  the  end  of  that  pretty  gold 
chain,  which  you  valued  so  highly,  did  you 
not,  mitidika,  because  I  gave  it  to  you. 

Chrisna  drew  aside  the  pelisse  which  cov- 
ered her  garments, — 

"  I  have  neither  chain  nor  seol,"  said  she  in 
m  brief  tone. 

"  What  have  vou  done  with  them  ?  " 

w 

"Need  I  reply?  I  feared  stolen  goods 
would  only  bring  me  misfortune  ! " 

"What  have  you  done  with  them?"  re- 
peated Z^ny,  his  eye  commencing  to  gleam 
with  a  sinister  brilliancy. 

"The  chain? — well  I  threw  it  into  the 
Narenla." 

"  In  my  turn  I  say  to  thee,  thou  liest ! " 

And  taking  from  his  pocket  the  two  frag- 
ments which  Dumbrosk  hod  given  him,  he 
said, — 

"  Here  are  the  chain  and  seal  1  Spare 
yourself  new  folsehoods  and  leave  us  !  " 

Chrisna  did  not  stir  from  the  spot. 

"  Now,**  continued  the  Sclavonian,  address- 
ing himself  to  his  prisoner, "  I  will  take  upon 
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myself  the  charge  of  sealing  with  your  arms 
the  letter  which  you  are  to  write  immediately." 

"  Write  nothing !  "  exclaimed  the  Monte- 
negrine  impetuously,  with  her  arms  extended 
towards  Arnstein  as  if  to  protect  him  still ; 
"  the  letter  once  written,  they  will  kill  you !" 

Addressing  herself  to  Zeny,  she  added, — 

"  You  see  that   I  also   have  understood . 
clearly ! " 

The  countenance  of  the  Sclavonian  became 
purple ;  his  wrath,  restrained  with  difficulty, 
burst  forth, — 

"  And  you  said  you  did  not  love  him !  " 

"  I  said  so — but  I  do  love  him,  do  you  hear  ? 
Yes,  my  love  for  him  equals  the  hatred  which 
,  I  have  for  you ! " 

Whirling  in  the  air  the  cord  which  he  still 
held,  Z^ny  struck  the  young  woman  a  violent 
blow  with  it. 

George  uttered  a  cry  and  sprang  towards 
the  bar  detached  from  the  window ;  but  be- 
fore his  trembling  hand  could  reach  it,  twenty 
Slaves,  chiefs  or  soldiers,  had  rushed  into  the 
room. 

"  Seize  this  woman !"  cried  Zeny. 

Among  the  bandits,  a  few  only  dared  take 
a  step  towards  her ;  before  the  brilliancy  of 
her  effulgent  beauty,  others  stopped  and  cast 
down  their  heads,  as  if  withheld  by  a  senti- 
ment of  superstitious  fear.  But  the  energy 
of  Chrisna  was  exhausted ;  her  sight  failed 
her,  ]]er  limbs  gave  way,  and  Dumbrosk  car. 
ried  her  out  in  his  arms,  half  fainting. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  Paoli ; "  and 
has  he  consented  to  write  the  letter  ?  " 

"  The  letter  was  the  subject  in  question  ! " 
interrupted  Z^ny;  "  I  have  done  what  I  could 
for  the  interest  of  all ;  but  the  honor  of  the 
chief  concerns  also  the  soldiers.  With  the 
people  of  our  race,  vengeance  is  the  first  of 
duties." 

"  He  who  spares  his  enemy,"  said  Marko, 
"  deserves  that  a  woman  should  exchange 
clothes  with  him,  and  a  child  s])it  in  his  face." 

**  He  who  forgets  to  avenge  himself  is  not 
a  man,"  added  the  Sclavonian,  *<  and  he  who 
delays  avenging  himself  is  a  man,  but  a 
coward  ! " 

"  Amen ! "  muttered  Zagrob,  who  entered 
at  this  moment,  pale  as  a  spectre. 

"Assan!  Assan!" 

At  this  summons  from  the  master,  at  this 
name,  repeated  from  the  top  of  the  stairway 
to  the  bottom,  the  Morlaque  stretched  out  in 
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an  obscure  corner  of  the  common  hall,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud  of  smoke,  rose  like  a  bat 
which  is  about  to  take  flight,  extended  his 
arms  and  the  skirts  of  the  cloak  in  which  he 
was  enveloped,  and  in  three  bounds  was  be- 
side Z6ny. 

''Listen,''  said  the  latter  to  him,  drawing 

him  apart ;  **  behind  the  hill  facing  The  BuinSt 

'  on  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  Narenta, 

exists  a  cavity  of  ground,  which   the  south 

wind  has  filled  with  withered  leaves/' 

Assan  scratched  his  forehead  and  assumed 
an  uneasy  air,  as  if  the  master  had  proposed 
to  him  an  enigma  to  divine. 

**  You  will  choose  four  men,  armed  with 
their  muskets,  and  conduct  the  Magyar 
thither." 

Assan 's  intelligence  seemed  suddenly  to 
awake. 

"  According  to  the  agreement  made,  I  am 
to  preserve  only  his  head,  am  I  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But— the  rest  ?  " 

"  Under  the  leaves." 

"  And  his  clothes  ?  " 

"  Are  yours." 

The  Morlnquc  made  a  bound,  rubbed  his 
Hands,  and  said  : — 

"  Before  long  I  can  wear  a  French  frock, 
like  the  proudest  citizen  of  Kngusa  or  Cat- 
taro." 

The  escort  soon  set  out  with  the  captive, 
now  the  condemned.  Instead  of  following 
the  trodden  paths,  it  turned  around  The 
Buins,  scaled  the  little  hill,  and,  directing  it- 
self towards  the  Narenta,  stop])ed  at  last  in  a 
valley  shaded  by  a  few  trees,  ond  concealed 
by  tall  bushes  on  the  right  and  left. 

Assan  the  Morlaque  came  directly  to  his 
prisoner  and  bandaged  his  eyes. 

Then  onlv  did  the  unfortunate  man  com- 
prehend  the  fate  in  reserve  for  him ;  his 
temples  were  moistened,  his  heart  was  0]>- 
pressed. 

"  At  twenty-five,"  murmured  he ;  "  it  is  too 
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soon. 

In  the  midst  of  the  silenqe  which  reigned 
in  this  solitude,  George  Zapolsky  heard  the 
sound  of  dry  leaves.  They  were  digging  his 
grave. 

CHAPTER  VII. — A  DUEL  BETWEEN  TIIE  DEAD 
AND  THE  LIVING. 

TRANsroRTED,  half-dead,  by  Dumbrosk, 
when  Chriana  recovered  her  senses,  she  found 


herself  in  that  vast  room  in  the  lower  •tory, 
bare  ond  gloomy,  before  which  she  was  rorin^ 
uneasy,  alarmed,  an  hour  before.  An  hour 
before,  her  glance,  stealthily  cast  there  m 
order  to  attempt  to  surprise  some  of  Uie  mys- 
terious projects  which  were  being  ])lottedy  en- 
countered only  that  of  Zagrab,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  this  friend  had  sufficed  to  re-aaaure 
her.  Now,  around  her  are  all  those  whoso 
words  and  gestures  she  was  watching;  but 
they  remain  motionless,  silent,  with  their  eyes 
turned  towards  her,  and  amid  all  these 
glances,  the  only  one  she  seeks  and  has  not 
yet  encountered,  is  that  of  Zagrab. 

For  once  laying  aside  his  rough  liabit% 
Dumbrosk  took  care  to  arrange  for  the  young 
woman  a  species  of  camp-bed,  in  order  to 
spare  her  oil  contact  with  the  asperities  of  the 
ground.  During  her  swoon,  he  had  by  turns 
bathed  her  temples  with  cold  water  and  plum- 
brandy  ;  his  gourd  was  emptied,  but  he 
scarcely  thought  of  it  The  soul  of  the  thick- 
headed Dalmatian,  for  the  first  time,  felt  itself 
seized  with  pity  at  sight  of  this  woman,  this 
poor  fairy,  as  he  called  her,  so  cruelly  flagel- 
lated by  Z6ny;  now,  half  bending  before  her» 
his  large  hands  open,  and  with  anxious  air,  be 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  her  orders.  But,  eih 
tirely  absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  the  Montene- 
grine  did  not  even  thank  him. 

"Where  is  the  Croat,  then?  Has  be 
grown  desperate?  Gaining  the  mountaiM 
and  the  sea-shore,  has  he  gone  to  rejoin  his 
comrades  at  Caltaro  ?  " 

In  the  second  story,  she  heard  steps — calm 
and  regular  steps,  like  those  of  a  sentineL 

'*  It  is  he,"  said  she  to  herself,  **  it  is  Zft. 
grab  :  he  is  watching  over  the  ])risoner." 

A  few  moments  afler wards,  the  same  steps 
resounded,  but  noisily  ;  they  shook  the  frail 
staircase  which  led  to  the  great  hall  where 
she  was.  She  raised  her  eyes ;  it  was  not 
Zagrab,  it  was  Pierre  Z6ny,  who,  with  radiant 
air,  appeared,  uttering  the  Slavic  cry  of  joy 
and  triumph : — 

"  Jivio  !  Jivio  !  " 

After  the  departure  of  Assan  and  George, 
Zeny  had  been  compelled  to  think  of  his  en- 
terprise against  the  chateau  of  old  Zapolsky. 
Doubtless  the  absence  of  Ogulin  rendered 
this  attempt  imprudent,  rash.  Ogulin,  lost  in 
the  marshes,  harassed  by  the  Bosniaques, 
could  not  perhaps  rejoin  them.  So  thought 
Zeny,  when,  from  the  corridor  which  tvld 
along  Tlie  Buins,  he  perceived  at  a  distance 
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a  confused  mass  of  men,  preceded  by  some 
caTaliers,  among  whom,  by  bis  stature,  by  the 
elegance  of  his  form,  by  the  color  of  his  horse, 
he  thought  he  recognized  him  whom  he  had 
been  summoning  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
desires.  Ue  looked  more  attentively ;  it  was 
Ogulin,  his  young  countryman,  his  friend,  and 
next  to  Paoli,  his  chief  lieutenant.  These 
men,  whose  number  and  movement  a  black 
cloud  now  hovering  over  the  plain,  permitted 
him  the  better  to  appreciate,  are  his  own,  his 
brave  soldiers,  the  complement  of  his  troop. 
By  St.  Demetrius !  if  necessary,  he  can  take 
by  force  the  den  of  the  old  boar. 

It  was  then  that  Z6ny  had  descended  into 
the  common  hall  uttering  his  triumphal  cry. 
Scarcely  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  he  saw 
before  him  Chrisna,  pale,  haggard,  extended 
on  a  soldier's  cloak  ;  he  turned  his  head  away, 
and  addressing  his  chiefs,  announced  to  them 
the  approaching  arrival  of  Ogulin. 

A  general  hurrah  welcomed  the  great  news; 
the  sentinels  stationed  on  the  plain  ran  to 
confirm  it;  all  the  Slaves  rose,  repeating, 
Ji})io!  the  names  of  Z6ny  and  Ogulin  re- 
sounded amid  the  acclamations  of  joy.  The 
tumult  had  not  yet  ceased  when  a  discharge 
of  musketry  was  heard  it\  the  direction  of  the 
Narenta,  where  the  little  excavation  was  situ- 
ated. 

Alarmed  at  this  sound,  some  of  the  men 
seized  their  arms ;  but,  re-assuring  them  by  a 
gesture,  Z^ny  said,  with  a  cruelly  studied  air 
of  carelessness : — 

"  It  is  nothing,  comrades,  less  than  noth- 
ing. It  is  our  Morlaque  monkey  preparing 
to  inherit  the  old  clothes  of  a  Hungarian  mag- 
nate." 

At  these  words,  Chrisna  started  and  half 
rose. 

**  Yes,"  resumed  Z6ny,  rendered  more  piti- 
less still  by  the  manifest  emotion  of  the  young 
woman ;  "  our  ])ri8oner  will  escape  us  no 
more !  He  is  dead ! — quite  dead ! — or  at 
least  they  are  finishing  him,*'  added  he,  as  he 
heard  other  shots  resounding  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  Assassin  ! "  murmured  the  Montenegrine 
in  a  stifled  voice. 

Then  suddenly  rising,  tremblingly  and  to 
her  utmost  height : — 

'^  Slaves,"  exclaimed  she,  pointing  to  the 
Sclavonian  with  an  overwhelming  gesture  of 
scorn,  "  I  am  not  the  wife  of  that  man  ! " 
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"  Ogulin  is  on  the  plain,"  interrupted  Zeny ; 
**  he  is  awaiting  a  signal  from  us  ;  forward !  ^ 

And  he  was  preparing  to  be  the  first  to 
hasten  to  meet  the  young  chief,  when  Chrisna 
threw  herself  before  him. 

"  You  shall  hear  me ! "  repeated  she,  "  and 
your  men  shall  hear  me  also ;  they  shall  know 
you  as  I  know  you,  for  you  have  deceived 
them  as  well  as  myself.'' 

"  Not  a  word  more !  "  said  the  Sclavonian 
in  a  brief  and  dry  tone,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
pistols. 

Chrisna  did  not  see  the  movement,  or  she 
did  not  care  for  it. 

"  Slaves !  you  think  it  is  for  love  of  liberty 
that  he  has  incited  vou  all  to  insurrection  ? 

m 

It  is  for  the  love  of  gold!  He  has  wished  to 
free  you  from  the  yoke  of  the  Magyars  only 
to  make  you  pass  beneath  that  of  the  Musco- 
vites ! " 

And,  resolutely  facing  Z^ny, — 

"  Dare  to  contradict  me ! " 

The  eyes  of  the  latter  assumed  a  frightful 
fixedness.  He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  girdle 
and  snapped  the  lock. 

"  After  having  lied  to  men,  you  have  lied 
to  God,"  pursued  Chrisna ;  "  you  have  peijured 
yourself  before  his  altar,  before  the  holy  priest 
who  received  your  oath.  You  were  not  then 
a  hero,  Pierre  Zeny !  No ;  you  were,  and 
are,  only  a  coward,  an  infamous  wretch,  a 
traitor ! " 

"  Go  then  and  rejoin  him,  wretch  ! "  howled 
Z^ny,  aiming  the  weapon  at  the  Montene- 
grine. 

Among  the  terrified  Slaves,  Dumbrosk 
alone  had  made  a  gesture  and  uttered  a  wild 
cry  immediately  repressed  by  a  lightning 
glance  from  his  master.  But  a  man  had 
entered  who  wrested  the  pistol  from  the 
hands  of  the  Sclavonian  with  an  authoritative 
movement 

This  man  was  old  Mackewitz. 

"  Silence ! "  said  the  latter,  disarming  the 
Sclavonian ;  "  the  sound  of  fire-arms  may  ruin 
us  all — ^Do  you  hear  the  footsteps  of  horses  ?  " 

"  By  the  Father  and  Son ! "  exclaimed 
Marko ;  **  why  should  it  not  be  Ogulin,  send- 
ing forward  the  most  active  of  his  troop  to 
announce  his  arrival  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  Ogulin,"  replied  Paoli ;  "  for  the 
sound  comes  from  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
renta, and  not  from  that  of  the  plain." 

A  soldier,  on  guard  beside  the  Rousniaque, 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  On  some  Deficiencies  in  cur  English  Dic- 

tionaries :  being  the  Substance  of  two 
Papers  read  before  the.  Philological 
Society,  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London  : 
1857. 

2.  Proposal  for  the  Publication  of  a  new 

English  Dictionary  by  the  Philological 
Society.    London:  1659. 

To  a  man  who  reOects  upon  the  common 
operations  of  human  life,  which  are  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  our  exist- 
ence, nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the 
origin,  the  structure,  the  history,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  Words.  Those  lifeless  signs,  which 
can7  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye  the  infinite  Ta- 
rieties  of  thought,  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
vitality  of  their  own.  A  mechanism  so  com- 
plicated that  it  adapts  itself  to  every  con- 
ceivable motion  of  the  mind,  and  conveys  the 
tame  impression  to  the  minds  of  others — a 
mechanism  so  various  that  every  nation  and 
almost  every  province  of  the  globe  employs 
it  in  a  different  manner,  seems,  nevertheless, 
to  acknowledge  no  author  and  to  have  grown 
up  like  the  productions  of  nature.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  human  intellect  have  in  fact  given 
birth  to  the  signs  and  forms  of  expression 
they  require  to  convey  and  perpetuate  their 
meanings.  The  subtle  inflections  of  grammar 
which  frame  the  organization  of  words,  the 
combinations  of  syntax  which  array  them  in 
language,  the  indescribable  nicety  of  use 
which  discriminates  every  shade  of  intention, 
ail  pass  in  the  habitual  and  almost  uncon- 
•cious  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  though 
they  embrace  a  science  of  extreme  depth  and 
completeness.  The  ludc  tongue  of  a  savage 
awakens  the  curiosity  and  sometimes  instructs 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher ;  but  as  we  rise  in 
the  scale  of  nations  and  of  beings,  from  the 
QDCOuth  sounds  which  express  the  desires  of 
a  Patagonian  to  the  lofty  periods  of  culti- 
tated  oratory,  the  power  of  words  expands, 
until  it  attains  regions  abovo  the  present 
range  of  our  capacity.  It  designates,  as  Nova- 
lis  has  finely  said,  God  with  three  letters  and 
the  infinite  with  as  many  syllables — though 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  words  are  im- 
measurably beyond  the  utmost  grasp  of  man. 
In  every  relation  of  life,  at  every  moment  of 
our  active  being,  in  every  thing  we  think  or 
do,  it  is  on  the  meaning  and  inflection  of  a 
Word  that  the  directions  of  our  thoughts  and 
the  expression  of  our  will  tumi.    The  sound- 


ness of  our  judgments,  the  clearness  of  our 
faith  and  of  our  reason,  the  influence  we  ex- 
ert over  others,  depend  mainly  on  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  words.  Education 
begins  with  it ;  the  experience  of  life  promotes 
it ;  but  no  life  is  long  enough  to  complete  it ; 
and  there  is  not  a  day  of  life  on  which  he 
who  carefully  observes  the  processes  of  lan- 
guage may  not  add  something  to  his  store. 
Hence  all  that  concerns  the  culture  of  lan- 
guage is  of  infinite  importance.  The  care 
bestowed  on  it  is  bestowed  on  the  most  per- 
fect instrument  of  the  mind,  without  which 
all  other  gifts  are  valueless;  and  though 
grammars  and  dictionaries  are  nut  to  be 
classed  amongst  the«most  attractive  collec- 
tions of  knowledge,  they  do  in  fact  comprise 
every  thing  else  from  the  inspired  diction  of 
religion  or  poetry  to  the  ftcords  of  history 
and  the  i)hraseoIogy  of  daily  life. 

Take  for  example  that  profession  which 
may  be  said  to  sustain  the  fabric  of  society 
by  the  exposition  of  the  Law.  In  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  society  and  in  the  pages  of 
literature,  words  represent  impressions  and 
ideas,  but  in  legal  instruments  they  are 
things ;  they  dispose  of  property,  liberty,  and 
life;  they  convey  and  determine  the  para- 
mount will  of  the  legislature;  and  they 
become  the  masters  of  our  social  being.  Ac- 
cordingly the  main  duty  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  the  precise  definition 
and  correct  application  of  terms ;  sometimes 
indeed  in  the  more  contracted  and  technical 
sense  which  the  Courts  have  assigned  to 
them,  but  often  on  the  broader  principles  of 
philology  or  vernacular  use.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  more  especially,  or  any  other  court 
of  construction,  is  perpetually  engaged  in  the 
arduous  and  irksome  task  of  finding  syntax 
and  signification  in  documents  not  unfre- 
quently  devoid  of  either;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  statutes  at  large  are  not  alto- 
gether excluded  from  this  unintelligible  cate- 
gory. Then  it  is  that  the  lexicographer  ex- 
ercises, through  his  work,  one  of  his  highest 
functions ;  it  is  his  authority  which  traces  the 
path  Justice  herself  must  tread,  and  by  the 
barrier  of  a  word  arrests  the  arm  of  the  law. 
IIow  often  in  moments  of  legal  perplexity 
have  we  seen  judges  of  the  most  schokrliko 
attainments  and  the  most  subtle  faculties,  anx- 
ious to  assist  the  memory  and  the  judgment 
by  a  reference  to  Johnson,  Todd,  Forcellini, 
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or  cv(*n  the  great  dictionaries  of  the  conti- 
nental languagcR!  How  much  ingenious  ar- 
gument may  hang  on  a  shade  of  meaning,  to 
be  determined  objectively,  without  reference 
to  the  fancied  intentions  of  the  legislator  or 
the  writer !  And  how  valueless  would  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language  be  which 
should  fail  to  decide  tliese  questions  with 
some  degree  of  authority,  based  on  sound 
philological  principles  and  the  usage  of  the 
best  authors !  The  greatest  controversies,  the 
hardest  problems,  the  keenest  negotiations 
the  most  momentous  decisions  turn  at  last 
upon  the  meaning  of  a  Word ;  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  a  clear  knowledge  of  language  would 
resolve  or  avoid  dlfBcuUies  which  the  passions 
of  men  inflame  with  all  the  violence  of  strife. 
For  if  longuagc  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
our  social  relations  are  governed  and  main- 
tained, that  science  and  that  authority  which 
governs  and  maintains  language  itself  has  a 
paramount  influence  over  thought  and  ac- 
tion in  the  world.  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  use  of  the  lan- 
guage we  ourselves  emj)loy  is  not  a  common 
acquirement ;  and  the  books  of  reference  to 
which  we  have  recourse  to  determine  a  doubt- 
ful point  in  the  history  or  value  of  a  word  are 
by  no  means  perfect  or  infallible.  No  living 
tongue  can  boast  of  a  complete  dictionary, 
and  the  most  cursory  observation  will  satisfy 
any  man  versed  in  English  literature  of  the 
numerous  imperfections  of  all  the  dictionaries 
we  possess.  Languages  no  longer  s])oken 
have  this  advantngc,  that  their  literature  is 
determined  and  their  structure  finished ;  but 
every  language  iu  actual  use  among  men  is 
subject  to  such  mutations  of  fashion,  and  to 
so  many  causes  insensibly  affecting  it,  that 
the  enumeration  of  its  words  is  a  task  contin- 
ually to  be  renewed.  A  dictionary  a  century 
old  is  necessarily  a  work  out  of  date,  not  only 
from  the  changes  of  the  language  as  actually 
undergone  in  that  interval,  but  from  the  in- 
creasing means  of  criticisQi  applied  to  its  ori- 
gin, its  cognate  branches,  and  its  history. 

In  the  little  essay  which  is  now  before  us, 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  dictionaries  of 
our  language  are  pointed  out  seriatim^  and 
diKcussed  by  one  to  whom  English  philology 
is  move  deeply  indebted  than  to  any  other 
critic  of  the  age,  and  from  whom  all  such  ob- 
servations must  come  with  peculiar  force. 
Dr.  Trench  has  accomplished  the  arduous 
work  of  rendering  a  dry  subject  popular  by 


his  various  publications,  and  Englifthmen  in 
general  arc  under  no  small  obligation  to  him 
for  making  them  better  aware  of  the  wealth 
of  their  language.  He  has  done  this  both  hj 
ts.!iching  and  by  example.  Although,  likt 
the  late  Professor  Blunt  of  Cambridge,  folly 
master  of  all  the  copiousness  and  elegance  of 
the  languages  of  classical  antiquity,  lie  neTe^ 
theless  delights,  as  the  Professor  did,  in  thf 
homely  vigor  of  our  own  Saxon.  In  his  ex- 
amination of  the  defects  of  our  present  diih 
tionaries  he  has  doubtless  froxL  the  first  hid 
an  eye  to  the  construction  of  a  new  one.  If 
not  solely,  yet  in  great  measure  by  his  ezertiont 
considerable  preparation  has  already  been 
made  for  a  new  dictionary,  by  a  division  of 
labor  upon  a  scale  corresponding  in  grandeur 
to  the  importance  of  such  a  work.  A  list  of 
books  has  been  drawn  up,  in  which  the  age, 
authority,  and  meaning  of  words  may  bt 
traced,  and  these  books  are  entrusted,  one  by 
one,  to  volunteer  philologists,  competent  to 
extract  the  marrow  from  them.  The  resnlti 
are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Philological  So- 
ciety, who  have  abandoned  their  original  idea 
of  ])roducing  a  mere  supplement  to  the  old 
dictionaries,  and  now  issue  the  prosi>ectii8  of 
an  entirely  new  dictionary,  which  promian, 
if  it  be  but  carried  out  with  energy  and  har- 
mony, to  give  us  such  a  dictionary  as  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen.  It  is  said  truly 
that  England  does  not  possess  a  dictionaiy 
worthy  of  her  language ;  but  so  long  aa  the 
whole  labor,  as  well  of  collecting  Mie  materi- 
als as  of  constructing  the  work,  is  confined  to 
the  isolated  efforts  of  a  single  mind,  it  ia  io 
vain  to  look  for  such  a  dictionary.  Those  of 
the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy 
della  Crusca  are  the  product  of  the  continuom 
labor  of  generations.  The  Philological  So- 
ciety, then,  are  quite  right  in  calling  upon 
Englishmen  to  come  forward  and  write  their 
own  dictionary  for  themselves,  by  bringing 
the  scattered  learning  and  energy  which  ao 
plentifully  exists  among  ua, — if  it  can  only  bo 
reached  and  addressed  efiectually — to  bear 
upon  a  common  national  object. 

But  whilst  we  do  full  justice  to  the  laudable 
spirit  which  has  set  on  foot  this  undertaking, 
and  to  the  high  qualifications  of  those  who 
have  engaged  in  it,  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Trench  and  tlie 
members  of  the  Philological  Society  as  to 
what  a  dictionary  of  the  EngliNh  language 
really  ought  to  be ;  and  we  propose  lo  de- 
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▼ote  some  pages  on  the  present  occasion  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question. 

A  dictionary  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  give 
as  far  as  possible,  in  a  brief  compass,  the  his- 
tory of  a  word, — its  derivation,  its  definition, 
its  introduction  into  the  language,  its  pri- 
mal meaning,  its  secondary  meaning,  its  tech- 
nical or  idiomatic  meanings,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  writers  of  different  periods 
of  English  literature.  Witliout  this  analysis,  a 
dictionary  sinks  into  a  mere  vocabulary,  and  we 
can  discover  little  of  importance  or  interest  in  a 
collection  of  strange  or  obsolete  terms  which 
cannot  honestly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish language,  any  more  than  the  cant  terms  of 
this  or  that  sect,  or  the  slang  of  the  streets. 
We  have  no  desire  to  see  a  greater  laxity  pre- 
vail in  this  matter,  but  the  reverse.  The  current 
always  runs  fast  enough,  or  too  fast,  in  the  di- 
rection of  vulgar,  corrupt,  or  pedantic  forms 
of  expression.  Word-coiners  are  as  pestilent 
a  race  as  any  other  forgers,  who  cannot  carry 
on  their  transactions  in  the  lawful  coin  of  the 
realm ;  and  having  nothing  new  or  original 
to  say  in  old  words,  they  attempt  to  dress  up 
their  platitudes  and  plagiarisms  in  new  ones 
For  the  language  is  common  property ;  it  has 
come  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers  sufn- 
cient  for  nil  our  wants,  except,  perhaps,  those 
of  scientific  discovery  and  nomenclature;  and 
one  of  the  most  laudable  objects  an  educated 
man  can  pursue  is  to  defend  it  from  contami- 
nation. Holding  this  opinion,  we  have  con- 
aiderable  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Dr.  Trench  and  the  Philological 
Society,  that  "  the  first  requirement  of  every 
lexicon  is,  that  it  should  contain  every  word 
occurring  in  the  literature  of  the  language  it 
professes  to  illustrate."  (Prospectus,  p.  3.) 
What  is  this  but  to  throw  down  all  barriers 
and  rules,  and  to  declare  that  every  form  of 
expression  which  may  have  been  devised  by 
the  humor,  the  ignoruQce,  or  the  affectation 
of  any  writer,  is  at  once  to  take  rank  in  the 
national  vocabulary  ?  To  effect  this  object,  a 
list  of  the  most  obscure  and  obsolete  authors 
it  published,  who  are  to  be  ransacked  for 
words,  many  of  which  are  probably  found  no- 
where else  in  the  whole  range  of  English  lit- 
erature. Many  of  them  are  quoted  with  ap- 
proving interest  by  Dr.  Trench  in  his  essay, 
having  been  used  perhaps  once  by  Henry 
More  or  Fuller.  We  really  do  not  know  on 
what  grounds  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  transla- 
tion of  Rabelais  is  omitted  from  this  list,  inas- 


much as  the  worthy  knight  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  ranked  with  the  boldest  neologists  in 
the  language.  Coleridge  says  in  a  juvenile 
letter  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  recently  pub- 
lished, "  I  was  a  well-meaning  sutor,  who  had 
ultra-crepidated  with  more  zeal  than  wis- 
dom," and  boasts  that  this  felicitous  expres- 
sion had  just  flashed  on  his  mind.  Strange 
expressions  and  far-fetched  derivations  are 
constantly  flashing  on  the  minds  of  some  wri- 
ters ;  and  for  their  own  purposes  authors  who 
have  got  the  good  will  of  their  readers  may 
practise  whatever  tricks  and  distortions  they 
please ;  but  we  demur  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  one  of  these  fancies  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered forever  in  the  pages  of  a  dictionary. 
No  one  would  hesitate'to  place  Isaac  Barrow^ 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English 
tongue;  but  when  Tillotson  published  Bar- 
row*s  immortal  sermons,  he  substituted  "  di- 
vert "  for  "  avoce,"  "  flattering  "  for  "  adula- 
torous,"  "  gain  "  for  "  acquist,"  "  such-like  " 
for  •*  semblable,'* "  invent "  for  **  extund,"  etc., 
and  although  it  may  be  curious  to  trace  the 
tentative  use  of  these  uncouth  expressions, 
not  even  the  example  of  Barrow  can  he  said 
to  have  engrafted  them  on  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  bill  must  not  be  only  drawn,  but 
accepted.  The  real  test  of  the  value  and  sig- 
nification of  a  word  lies  in  the  sense  it  con- 
veys to  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
language ;  but  far  beyond  the  legitimate  con- 
fines of  the  English  tongue  lies  a  dim  region 
of  barbarous  and  imperfect  terms,  uttered 
and  employed  perhaps  at  certain  periods  or 
by  a  certain  person,  but  which  no  more  belong 
to  our  language  than  obsolete  and  re])ealed 
laws  belong  to  the  statute  book.  In  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  our  literature,  when  the  resources 
of  the  language  were  less  known,  and  its 
character  less  accurately  defined,  writers  dealt 
with  the  meaning  of  words  almost  as  freely  as 
they  did  with  their  orthography,  and  if  the 
correct  term  did  not  occur  to  their  minds, 
they  supplied  its  place  by  analogy  and  inven- 
tion. The  best  period  of  a  language  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  the  archaisms  of  its  infancy 
nor  in  the  loose  abundance  of  its  old  age ;  but 

*  In  tho  new  edition  of  the  theological  works  of 
Bnrrow,  edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Univer- 
«ity  Press  at  Cambridge,  by  tho  Rev.  Alexander 
Napier,  the  readings  of  the  original  mnnnscripts  of 
the  author  have  been  carefully  restored,  wlienever 
they  could  be  found  and  dccii>hered.  This  cir- 
cuin^nco  gives  an  additional  pniloiogical  value  to 
an  edition  of  this  great  Knglish  claf^sic  which  does 
the  highest  honor  to  tho  University  and  to  Mr. 
Mapier  in  many  other  respects. 
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when  the  instrument  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  it  has  acquh-ed  all  it  wants  for  accurate 
and  perspicuous  diction  without  redundancy 
or  excess ;  aud  when  wc  speak  of  that  purity 
of  language  which  is  precious  to  every  man 
of  real  cultivation  and  refinement,  we  mean  a 
language  undebaf:ed  by  uncouth  innovations, 
or  by  unauthorized  uses. 

For  historical  ])urpo8es,  such  a  collection  of 
words  as  the  Philological  Society  proposes  to 
furnish  us  with  will,  of  course,  have  a  certain 
degree  of  interest,  and  so  comprehensive  a 
vocabulary  of  terms  would  become  a  species 
of  concordance  to  English  literature.  But 
there  is  obviously  a  very  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  ancient  modes  of  diction,  which 
have  less  certainty  of  ejipression  in  them,  and 
those  living  words  which  belong  to  the  struc- 
ture, and  comprise  the  whole  power,  of  the 
language  itself.  When  these  vast  materials 
are  gathered  in,  the  true  function  of  the  lexi- 
cographer will  begin,  for  somewhere  or  other 
a  line  must  be  drawn  between  what  is  curious 
and  what  is  corrupt,  between  the  vernacular 
and  the  provincial  and  between  the  significa- 
tions which  use  has  given  to  language. 
"Whilst,  therefore,  we  applaud  the  spirit  of  the 
undertaking,  we  fear  it  will  remain  incom- 
plete, or  of  secondary  utility,  unless  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  English  writers  be  digested 
into  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language  in 
its  true  and  proj)er  sense. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  literature  some  of 
our  readers  may  possess  the  Edinburgh  He- 
view  of  17oo,  n  critical  journal  founded  in 
this  city,  which  anticipated  by  half  a  century 
the  commencement  of  our  own  series  of  vol- 
umes. In  this  review  Adam  Smith  wrote  the 
first  critique  on  Johnson's  Dictionary;  and 
though  we  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  economist  that  a  dictionary  ought  to 
define  words  in  the  form  of  a  grammatical  es- 
say, we  are  struck  with  the  following  remark 
applied  to  Johnson,  which  is  singularly  at  va- 
riance with  Dr.  Trench's  notion  on  the  saitae 
eubject.  **  Most  words,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
•*  are,  wo  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  dictionarj' 
that  ever  were  almost  suspected  to  be  English ; 
but  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  author 
had  trusted  less  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
may  consult  him,  and  had  oftener  passed  his 
own  censure  upon  those  words  which  are  not 
of  approved  use,  though  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  authors  of  no  mean  name.'' 

One  of  the  first  branches  of  this  most  impor- 


tant study,  and  that  in  which  most  progrm 
has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Johnson,  iitil- 
questionably  the  origin  of  the  language,  and 
the  Northern  or  Indo-Germanic  roota  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  it  may  be  traced.    A 

vast  number  of  the  words  in  daily  use  flowvd 

* 

Into  Britian  from  the  forests  of  Northern  Qeh 
many  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
language  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  thk 
island  belonged  to  the  family  called  Indo- 
European.  This  Teutonic  conquest  seem 
to  have  been  effected  primarily  by  two  great 
branches  of  the  Saxon  race,  now  took  pottet- 
sion  of  the  chief  part  of  the  island,  driving  the 
native  Celts  and  their  language  before  them: 
the  two  branches  being  the  Frisians,  who 
went  westward,  and  the  Angles,  whose  district 
lay  to  the  east.  A  composite  language  was 
formed  in  Britian,  having  for  its  basis  the  £- 
alects  of  these  two  tribes,  and  thence  called 
Anglo-Saxon.  This  language  forms  the 
staple  of  our  modern  English.  Out  of  the 
thirty-five  thousand  words  which  constitute  dor 
])re6ent  stock,  five-eighths  ore  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  language  grew,  and  was  strengthened 
in  its  growth,  at  a  period  when  the  classeal 
language  of  Rome  was  melting  away.  A 
small  number  of  words  and  names  of  Scan- 
dinavian extraction  were  add^d  by  Danidi 
settlers,  and  a  greater  number  of  Norman 
French  words,  derived  in  a  great  measnit 
from  the  Latin,  were  added  by  Norman  in> 
voders.  This  composite  language  took  its 
place  among  the  languages  of  Europe.  After 
the  Norman  invasion,  the  language  lostiti 
inflexions  and  terminations,  together  with 
much  of  that  plastic  character  which,  in  com- 
mon  with  the  Teutonic  dialects,  it  possessed 
previously,  ond  which  the  German  language 
possesses  at  this  time.  It  retained,  however, 
a  vast  number  of  those  energetic  and  practical 
words  which  are  in  daily  use.  The  names  of  ths 
elements  and  their  changes,  of  the  seasons,— 
the  heavenly  bodies, — the  divisions  of  time,— 
the  features  of  natural  scenery, — the  organs 
of  the  body, — the  modes  of  bodily  action  and 
posture, — the  commonest  animals, — the  words 
used  in  earliest  childhood, — the  ordinary  tenw 
of  traffic, — the  constituent  words  in  proverbs, 
— the  designations  of  kindred, — the  simpler 
emotions  of  the  mind, — terms  of  pleasantry, 
satire,  contemi)t,  indignation,  invective,  and 
anger, — are  for  the  most  i)art  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  a  series  of  passages  token  at  random  fiom 
the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  Swift,  GibboDy 
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Johnson,  and  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  we 
find  that  out  of  an  average  of  eighty-seven 
words,  the  number  of  Saxon  words  stands 
.thus:— tlie  Bible,  eighty-four;  Swift,  seventy- 
eight;  Shakspeare,  seventy-three;  Johnson, 
lixty-six ;  and  Gibbon,  fifty-four. 

Severn!  philologists  have  employed  them- 
selves of  late  very  profitably  in  collecting  the 
archaic  words  which  still  linger  in  our  pro- 
vinces, and  arranging  them  in  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  derivation,  whether  Celtic,  Scan- 
dinavian, or  Anglo-Saxon ;  throwing  additional 
light  thereby  upon  certain  interesting  points 
in  our  early  history.  From  the  number  of 
Celtic  words  still  existing  in  Lancashire,  we 
may  infer  that  a  considerable  population  of 
that  race  must  have  remained  in  the  county 
after  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  :  and  from  the  kind  of  words  that  the 
Celts  left  behind  them  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
not  bfirbarians,  but  moderately  well  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  life.  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  investigations,*  thinks  that 
he  can  discover  an  amount  of  Celtic  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  good  people  of  Lancashire 
correspondent  to  the  Celtic  element  in  their 
language;  arguing,  from  certain  points  in 
their  character  and  temperament,  that  to  the 
•tubborn  perseverance  and  self-reliance  of  the 
Teutonic  stock  certain  other  qualities  have 
been  added,  which  must  have  come  from  a 
more  excitable  and  mercurial  race.f 

The  Englishman  is  rather  apt  to  pride  him- 
self upon  a  sort  of  eclecticism  in  his  charac- 
ter ;  he  l)0R8ts  that  in  his  physical  constitution 
of  mind  and  body,  in  the  form  of  government 
under  which  he  lives,  and  also  in  the  language 
which  he  sjieaks,  he  has  selected  and  secured 
the  good  elements  and  rejected  the  bad  ones. 
It  was  said  of  our  language  by  old  Cnmden, 
that  in  the  composition  of  it  we  have  **  gath- 
ered the  honey  and  left  the  dregs."  He 
added  that  our  language  possesses  as  much 

*  Tmn<iactioD8  of  the  Philological  Society,  No. 
siiL  p.  243. 

t  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  study 
of  philology  is  encouraged  in  our  seats  of  learning, 
ana  we  have  more  than  onco  taken  nn  opportunity 
of  expre»sin|r  that  satisfaction.  The  Philological 
Society  of  Cambridge  is  now  merged  in  that  of 
London,  nmong  whoso  treasures  the  Cambridge 
''exuvis"  have  been  deposited  with  due  solem- 
nity. A  noble  library,  collected  expressly  for  the 
■tudy  of  comparative  philology,  is  deposited  in 
King>  College,  I^ndon,  having  been  presented  in 
VS86  by  the  Inte  William  Mnrsden,  a  philologist 
who,  among  English  scholars  at  least,  was  consid- 
vably  in  advance  of  his  age. 


grandeur  as  the  S])anish,  as  much  sweetness 
as  the  Italian,  as  much  delicacy  as  the  French, 
and  as  much  energy  as  the  German,  without 
certain  defects  and  blemishes  which  exist  in 
those  languages  as  concomitants  with  their 
respective  excellences.  "They  may  talk  as 
they  will  of  the  dead  languages.  Our  auxil- 
iary verbs  give  us  a  ])ower  which  the  ancients, 
with  all  their  varieties  of  mood  and  inflection 
of  tense,  never  could  attain.''  To  the  same 
effect  with  this  remark  of  Southey  is  the  more 
studied  dictum  of  Humboldt,  that  "  the  prac- 
tical convenience  6f  expressing  the  sense 
supersedes  the  fanciful  pleasure  originally  felt 
in  combining  elementary  sounds  with  their 
full-toned  syllables,  each  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing." The  English  use  of  the  auxiliaries 
**  shall  '*  and  "  will "  for  the  expression  of  the 
future  tense  has  given  us  a  precision  which 
cannot  otherwish  be  attained  without  much 
difficulty ;  we  have  worked  it  out  to  a  degree 
of  nicety  in  itself  remarkable,  and  extremely 
puzzling  to  foreigners.  Even  among  those 
to  whom  the  English  tongue  is  vernacular 
both  within  these  islands  and  across  the  At- 
lantic, there  are  some  to  whom  the  strict 
idiom  seems  altogether  beyond  the  power  of 
attainment.  An  interesting  little  volume  on 
this  subject  has  been  written  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  which  well  repays  the  trouble  of  a  pe- 
rusal. Sir  Edmund  examines  closely  the  future 
auxiliaries  in  other  languages ;  and  after  ex- 
plaining the  rules  of  our  own  idiom,  he  shows 
that  the  principle  upon  which  those  rules  are 
founded  is  no  novelty,  by  tracing  it  upwards 
to  the  time  of  Chaucer.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  language  pos- 
sesses an  unparalleled  richness  and  copious- 
ness of  diction  ;  a  choice  of  terms  expressive 
of  ever)'  shade  of  difference  in  the  idea,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  vocabulary  of  sev- 
eral other  modern  languages  is  poverty  itself. 
Many  words  which  were  originally  synony- 
mous, being  simply  the  terms  by  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Roman  designated  the 
same  thing,  in  process  of  time  acquired  a 
separate  and  distinct  meaning  from  conven- 
tional usage,  and  thereby  the  language  was 
enriched  histead  of  being  encumbered.  The 
"florid''  complexion  of  the  Latin  derivative 
differed  in  no  respect  originally  from  the 
"  blooming "  complexion  of  the  vernacular 

*  Shall  and  Will :  or  Two  Chapters  on  Future 
Auxiliary  Verbs.  By  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  Bart 
1866. 
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Saxon :  but  now  there  is  a  difference.  The 
"  blooming  *'  complexion  carries  your  thoughts 
to  the  young  damsel  who  trips  over  the 
heather  of  her  own  bi*eezy  mountains  ;  while 
the  '*  florid  '*  belongs  to  him  who  sits  till  mid- 
night over  his  cups.  And  in  like  manner  the 
Roman  may  have  used  his  word  "  aptus  "  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  Saxon  used  his 
correspondent  word  "  fit."  But  here,  again, 
modern  usage  has  introduced  a  refinement. 
In  these  days  it  would  be  said  of  an  evil  com- 
panion that  he  is  "  apt "  to  teach  certain 
things  which  it  is  not  **Jit^  to  learn.  Shaks- 
peare  speaks  of  "  hands  apt  *'  and  "  drugs ^i  ** 
for  the  work  of  poisoning.  There  is  a  deli- 
cate shade  of  meaning — an  active  and  a  pas- 
sive sense — in  the  two  words  which  were 
once  synonymous.  In  the  bewilderment  oc- 
casioned by  excessive  variety  some  people 
have  complained  that  three  or  four  ways  of 
saying  a  thing  rush  into  the  head  at  once; 
but  it  is  only  needful  carefully  to  exercise  the 
taste  and  judgment  in  selecting  the  best,  and 
by  degrees  such  facility  in  composition  will 
be  the  result  that  the  best  will  generally  be 
the  first  to  offer  itself.  An  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  words  tends  more 
than  any  thing  to  heighten  our  enjoyment  of 
those  writers  who  use  words  with  accuracy, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  often  the  meaning 
may  escape  altogt* iher  for  want  of  this  power 
of  discrimination.  Thus  for  example  in  the 
well-known  lines  of  the  "  Allegro  **  where 
Milton  says,  amongst  the  cheerful  sights  of 
rural  morn, 

*'  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  valo  " — 

the  word  **  tj^e  "  does  not  mean  that  he  is  ro- 
mancing to  the  milkmaid,  but  that  he  is 
counting  his  sheep  as  they  pass  the  hawthorn 
— a  natural  and  familiar  occupation  of  shep- 
herds on  a  summer*8  morning.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  "  tale "  is  in  fact  to 
count  or  number,  in  German  "  zahlen,**  though 
both  in  the  English  tale  and  the  French 
conte,  the  secondary  meaning  has  got  the 
upper  hand  of  the  first. 

The  time  seems  fast  approaching  when  the 
English  language  will  exercise  over  the  other 
languages  of  the  world  a  predominance  which 
our  forefathers  little  dreamt  of.  When  Lord 
Bacon  aimed  at  futurity  in  his  writings,  he 
set  himself  to  write  in  Latin:  "I  do  con- 
ceive,*' he  says,  **  that  the  Latin  volumes,  be- 


ing the  universal  language,  may  last  as  long 
as  books  last."  Milton,—^'*  being  conleDt 
with  these  islands  as  my  world,'*— confined 
himself  in  his  great  works  to  the  languoge  of* 
these  islands  :  he  "  cared  not  to  be  once  named 
abroad,'^  though  perhaps  he  "might  hnre  stp 
tained  to  that,"  had  he  desired  it.  So  little 
was  English  literature  known  in  France  two 
hundred  years  ago,  that  in  certain  direction! 
given  for  the  arrangement  of  a  library  all 
English  l)ooks  are  passed  over  with  the  curt 
observation, — "  vix  mare  transmittunt."  Ac- 
cording to  Waller,  it  was  a  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  Cromwell's  vast  mind,  that  our  lan- 
guage is  spoken  even  "  under  the  tropic* 
The  language  of  Britain  crossed  the  sea  long 
before  its  literature,  for  in  Swift's  time  the 
literature  is  spoken  of  as  being  still  confined 
**  to  these  two  iblands."  Dr.  Johnson  about  t 
centur)'  ago,  when  ap])lying  to  Britain  a  pat- 
sage  in  the  "  Somnium  Scipionis  "  of  Ciccfro,— 
"  omnis  enim  terra  qus  colitur  a  vobis,  an- 
gust  a  vert  icibus,  lateribus  latior,  parvn  quedam 
insula  est," — proceeded  to  apply  to  our  island 
the  continuation  of  the  same  passage,  fins 
bidding  us  to  hope  that  its  renown  will  ever 
pass  the  stream  of  Ganges  or  the  clifi  of 
Caucasus. 

But  one  of  our  Elizabethan  poeta,  the  gentle 
Daniel,  who  has  been  spoken  of  aa  the  Atti- 
cus  of  his  age,  surmised  that  better  things 
were  in  store  for  us.  After  lamenting  tint 
the  speech  of  our  "  scarce-discpvered  isle"  ii 
so  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  be 
expresses  a  wish  as  follows : — 

"  Oh  that  the  ocean  did  not  bound  our  style 
Within  these  strict  and  narrow  limits  so; 
But  that  the  melody  of  our  sweet  isle 
Might  now  be  heard  to  Tiber,  Ame,  and  Po; 
That  they  might  know  how  far  Thames  doei 

outgo 
The  music  of  declined  Italy !  " 

Despairing  of  its  gaining  ground  in  Italti 
he  foresees  its  triumph  in  America : — 

"  Who  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
The  treasure  of  our  tongue  ?     To  what  Strang! 

shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  may  bo  sent, 
T*  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  storesf 
What  worlds  in  the  yet  unformed  Occident 
May  come  refined  with  accents  that  are  ours?" 

The  poet's  aspirations  are  now  fulfilled. 
Soon  after  he  wrote  this  passage,  the  £nglish 
language  was  planted  on  a  narrow  slip  of 
land  on  the  Western  continent ;  ii  grew  apaec^ 
and  its  prospects  are  now  the  most  splen- 
did that  the  world  has  ever  seen.    The  entiit 
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number  of  persons  who  speok  certain  of  the 
languages  of  Northern  Europe, — languages 
of  considerable  literar}*  repute, — ^is  not  equal 
to  the  number  simply  added  every  year,  by 
the  increase  of  population,  to  those  who  speok 
the  English  language  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica alone.  There  are  persons  now  living  who 
will  in  all  probability  see  it  the  vernacular 
language  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
the  earth's  cinlized  population.  Although 
French  is  spoken  by  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population  in  Canada,  and  although  in 
the  United  Slates  there  is  a  large  and  tolera- 
bly compact  body  of  German-speaking  Ger- 
mans, these  languages  must  gradually  melt 
away,  as  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  have 
melted  away  before  the  English  in  our  own 
island.  The  time  will  speedily  be  here  when 
a  gigantic  community  in  America, — besides 
rising  and  important  colonies  in  Africa  and 
Australia, — will  speak  the  same  language,  and 
that  the  language  of  a  nation  holding  a  high 
position  among  the  empires  of  Europe. 
When  this  time  shall  have  arrived,  the  other 
languages  of  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  the 
•ame  relative  poHJtion  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
dominant language,  as  that  in  which  the 
Basque  stands  to  the  Spanish,  or  the  Finnish 
to  the  Russian.  For  such  predominance  the 
English  language  posseses  admirable  qualifi- 
cations ;  standing,  as  it  does,  midway  between 
the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  branches  of 
the  ancient  Teutonic,  and  also  uniting  the 
Teutonic  with  the  Romanic  in  a  manner  to 
which  no  other  language  has  any  pretension. 
A  prize  was  given  in  1796  by  the  Academy  at 
Berlin  for  nn  CRsay  on  the  comparison  of  four- 
teen ancient  and  mode]*n  languages  of  Europe, 
and  in  that  essay  the  author,  Jenisch,  assigns 
the  palm  of  general  excellence  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  it  has  aUo  been  allowed  by  other  Ger- 
man critics  that  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
which  it  ])0RscRse8  for  becoming  a  general  in- 
terpreter of  the  literature  of  Europe,  not 
•tan  their  own  language  can  compete  with  it. 
But  whilst  we  trace,  with  natural  and  harm- 
ktt  exultation,  the  part  which  the  English 
tongue  is  manifestly  called  upon  to  fill  in  the 
social  and  individual  life  of  man  throughout 
the  American  and  Australian  continents,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Axia, — whilst  we  believe  that 
the  nations  bom  to  this  inheritance  of  our  lan- 
guage will  take  with  it  many  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  human  intellect, — it  is  im- 
poasible  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  in  the  ex- 
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tremity  of  this  wide  empire  the  purity  and 
precision  of  the  language  itself  are  likely  to 
be  corrupted  and  lost.  Already,  in  the  United 
States,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Western  colo- 
nies, the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  people 
difiers  widely  from  the  standard  of  the  mother 
country;  and  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  newspapers, 
tends  rather  to  debase  than  to  raise  the  style 
of  diction.  The  more  important  is  it,  that 
here,  in  the  seat  and  cradle  of  our  race,  under 
the  tutelary  sanction  of  our  public  schools  and 
universities,  with  a  highly  educated  class  of 
men  engaged  in  the  liberal  professions  and  in 
public  life,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lite- 
rary activity  of  the  nation,  we  should  en- 
deavor, as  far  as  possible,  to  fix  and  determine 
the  correct  meaning  and  value  of  those  words 
which  are  destined  to  pass  current  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  express  the  manifold  inflec- 
tions and  varieties  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
perception  in  so  many  myriads  of  men.  The 
greater  the  extension  of  the  language,  the 
more  important  does  it  become  to  throw 
around  it  all  the  lustre  of  literary  authority, 
and  to  preserve  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
innovations  which  tend  to  vulgarize  and  de- 
grade it.  We  think  these  attem})ts  have  not 
been  vain,  and  that  the  English  of  our  best 
writers  at  the  present  day  is  purer  and  more 
idiomatic  than  the  English  of  fifty  years  ago. 
That  improvement,  if  it  exists,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  increased  study  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  language  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  preference  to  the  less  masculine 
and  idiomatic  writers  of  the  eighleenih.  It  is 
also  due  in  some  degree  to  the  increased  fa- 
miliarity of  Englishmen  of  letters  with  the 
cognate  tongues  of  Germany  and  Northern 
Europe.  But  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
thoroughly  to  combine  these  two  elements  of 
early  English  literature  and  Teutonic  criticism 
in  a  national  dictionary. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  words  are 
the  representatives  of  something  absent,  a 
thing  or  a  thought,  just  as  a  coin  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  wealth  ;  and  that  as  such  words 
are  universally  current.  A  stamp  is  im- 
pressed upon  pieces  of  metal,  and  the  man 
who  possesses  a  suflicient  number  of  such 
pieces  of  metal  is  as  rich  as  he  who  possessea 
sheep  and  oxen,  man-servants  and  woman- 
servants,  houses  and  land.  That  stamp  ii 
affixed  by  the  king,  or  by  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State.    But  who  affixes  the  stamp  upon 
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a  word  ?  No  prince  or  potentate  was  ever 
strong  enough  to  make  or  to  unmake  a  single 
word.  It  is  said  that  Caesar,  in  the  plentitude 
of  his  power,  acknowledged  that  it  was  be- 
yond that  power  to  do  it.  Cicero  attempted 
to  make  words,  and  his  trial-pieces  were  very 
neat  in  their  way,  struck  of  good  metal  and 
according  to  rule,  and  well  calculated  to  sup- 
ply an  acknowledged  and  a  real  want ;  yet 
they  did  not  pass  into  circulation ;  his  friends 
and  admirers  took  them  from  him  at  first,  but 
after  awhile  they  were  thrown  back  upon  his 
hands,  and  there  they  remained.  Language 
is  made  by  the  multitude,  nobody  knows 
when,  or  where,  or  how.  It  is  "  nullius  filius." 
The  multitude, — sometimes  the  multitude  of 
practical  and  working  men,  and  sometimes 
the  multitude  of  writing  and  thinking  men, 
but  more  frequently  the  former, — supply  the 
metal  and  the  die,  and  strike  off  the  coin. 
Ingenious  word  builders  may  expend  much 
learning  in  proving  to  our  British  "  Demus" 
that  his  favorite  "  Telegram  "  is  a  question- 
able sort  of  person,  both  in  regard  to  char- 
acter and  extraction,  and  that  one  "Tele- 
grapheme,"  on  the  contrary,  is  the  offspring 
of  creditable  Greek  parents,  born  in  honest 
wedlock  ; — yet  Demus  chooses  to  adopt  the 
outcast.  We  hope  that  having  carried  his 
point  against  the  Hellenists  by  the  adoption 
of  the  word  "  telegram,"  he  will  be  no  less 
resolute  in  his  opposition  to  another  party, 
who  are  striving  to  debase  the  language  by 
introducing  the  verb  "  to  wire,"  instead  of 
the  word  hitherto  used  "  to  telegraph." 

A  man's  language  is  a  part  of  his  char- 
octer,  and  this,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
usage  of  certain  shibboleths  of  a  party,  whether 
in  religion  or  politics,  but  also  in  regard  to 
a  general  vocabulary.  There  is  a  school 
vocabulary  and  a  college  vocabulary ;  certain 
phrases  brought  home  to  astound  and  per- 
plex the  uninitiated,  and  passing  now  and 
then  into  general  currency.  In  this  age  of 
examinations, — army,  navy,  civil  service,  and 
middle  class, — the  verb  "  to  pluck  "  is  well 
nigh  incorporated  with  the  vernacular,  and 
must  take  its  place  in  dictionaries.  The 
8{)ortsman  Nimrod  has  his  esoteric  vocabu- 
lary, and  so  has  likewise  the  angler  Walton. 
The  man  of  the  world  has  his  own  set  of 
phrases,  understood  and  recognized  by  the 
fraternity  :  and  so  has  the  gourmand:  and  so 
also  has  the  fancier  of  wines,  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  speaka  to 


you  of  wine,  a  fluid,  as  being  ''dry."  Tht 
connoisseur  in  painting  tells  you  also  of  **  dzy- 
ness  "  in  a  picture,  and  he  uses  other  temi 
which  seem  as  if  they  had  been  invented  to 
puzzle  the  uninitiated.  Your  favorite  land- 
scape may  have  **  tones  "  in  it,  as  well  m 
your  violin.  With  shoulders  that  an 
"  broad,''  and  with  cloth  that  is  '*  broad " 
covering  those  broad  shoulders,  you  atand 
and  observe  that  a  painting  is  **  broad."  Too 
sit  at  dinner  with  a  "  delicious  bit "  of  venison 
before  you  on  the  table,  and  looking  up  yon 
see  a  "  delicious  bit "  of  Watteau  or  Wouvei^ 
mans  before  you  on  the  wall.  The  swell  mob 
have  a  copious  vocabulary,  but  as  it  is  con- 
trived solely  with  a  view  to  escape  detectioB» 
there  is  as  little  traceable  connection  as  pas* 
sible  between  the  word  and  the  thing  signified. 

There  is  a  sort  of  vocabulary,  also,  adoptsd 
by  persons,  otherwise  respectable  enough,  in 
the  daily  conversation.  With  such  a  perNtt 
every  thing  that  pleases  is  "  charming,'*  '*  d^ 
lightful,"  or  "  nice ;  "  every  thing  handsoiM 
is  *'  splendid  ;  "  every  thing  that  they  do  not 
like  is  "dreadful"  and  "terrible,"  "Vearfid" 
and  "  horrible ; "  and  when  they  agree 
you  they  agree  "  decidedly."  Such  is 
enthusiasm  that  they  cannot  talk  about  tbs 
most  ordinary  subject  in  any  but  the  mostei- 
aggerated  and  enraptured  terms.  And  othen^ 
who  have  no  great  share  of  enthusiasmt  bat 
withal  a  very  limited  vocabulary,  being  if 
that  class  of  persons  who  are  said  never  to 
master  more  than  three  hundred  or  thna 
hundred  and  fifty  words,  fall  into  the  haUtof 
using  the  same  exaggerated  terms  through 
sheer  poverty  of  expression.  Yet  the  truth  is, 
hardly  one  of  these  conventional  ejaculatlooa 
is  used  with  any  regard  to  its  true  meaning. 

It  lias  been  calculated  that  our  language 
contains  thirty-five  thousand  words,  and  ont 
of  these  thirty-five  thousand  words  it  is  ani^ 
prising  to  find  how  small  is  the  number  which 
are  ordinarily  put  to  actual  use.  A  child. 
from  the  time  when  he  begins  to  articulatet 
picks  up  words  and  uses  them  by  an  imitative 
process,  which  waxes  less  active  as  he  becomea 
an  adult.  The  number  acquired  in  childhood  is 
said  to  be  about  one  hundred.  If  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  educated  classes  of  society,  ho 
will  at  no  period  acquire  more  than  three 
hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fiAy.  Upon  a 
stock  of  twice  that  amount  he  may  mix  with 
learned  men,  and  even  write  a  book.  Then 
how  vast  is  the  number  of  words  that  lie  hid 
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in  the  "  kamus,"  or  "  ocean  " — according  to  the 
Arabic  title — of  dictionaries.  Words  that  even 
the  educated  8i)eaker  or  writer  administers 
only  in  honucopathk:  doses;  words  once  in 
repute  but  now  forgotten ;  words  invented 
for  t))c  use  of  science ;  words  confined  in  their 
usage  to  certain  districts  and  dialects.  In 
dealing  with  their  own  language,  the  French 
Academic  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  critical 
and  discretionary  power,  admitting  such  words 
only  as  were  deemed  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
genius  of  the  language  and  to  good  taste. 
No  such  ])ower  has  ever  been  assumed  in 
English  literature ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  complained  that  Johnson  did 
not  assume  it  enough.  The  truth  is,  that  no 
such  power  exists  within  the  grasp  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men.  The  only  authority  which  can, 
as  it  were,  legalize  and  determine  the  use  and 
meaning  of  a  word  is  the  consent  of  good 
authors ;  and  to  elicit  from  their  writings  the 
true  character  a  word  is  entitled  to  bear  is 
the  peculiar  duty  of  the  lexicographer.  We 
think  that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he 
ought  to  be  governed  by  rules  and  literary 
judgment  sufficiently  strict  to  avoid  encum- 
bering his  work  with  barbarous  neologisms ; 
and  on  this  j)oint  we  differ  from  Dr.  Trench. 
Ought  an  Engliish  dictionary,  for  exam])le, 
to  admit  any  words  that  are  not  English? 
Dr.  Trench  would  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  Latinize  the  language,  and  the  result 
vai  an  influx  of  such  words  as  "  subsanua- 
tion,"  "  ludibundness,"  and  "  septemfluous," 
many  of  which  were  used  only  by  one  author, 
and  by  that  one  author  perhaps  in  only  one 
]NiRMige.  Words  occur  even  in  the  writings 
of  Bacon  and  Milton,  which  we  must  interpret 
rather  by  classical  associations  than  by  genuine 
Englihh  use.  When  Milton,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  speaks  of 

*•  the  Stent  top 
Of  On^l)  or  of  Sinai ;  " 

the  meaning  of  the  word  "  secret  **  is  to  be 
■ought,  not  in  the  well-known  English  adjec- 
tive, but  in  the  Latin  ]}articiple  used  by  Virgil, 
"•ecretosque  j)io8."  The  obvious  absurdity 
of  taking  the  word  as  our  ordinary  adjective, 
induced  Bcntly  to  adopt  the  extreme  measure 
of  altering  it  to  *'  sacred."  This  affectation  of 
Latinism  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  ex- 
tremelv  awkward  words,  which  the  better  taste 
of  the  nation  would  not  allow  to  take  root. 
Yet  Dr.  Trench  would  admit  ihem  into  the 
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English  dictionary.  If  the  author  is  admitted 
he  is  allowed  to  bring  with  him  the  whole 
of  Ins  offspring.  Words  that  would  more  ap- 
propriately find  a  place  in  some  philological 
*'  hortus  siccus,"  as  a  specimen  of  exotics  that 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  grow  in  our 
soil  and  climate,  are  to  be  introduced  into  a 
catalogue  of  veritable  English  words.  They 
are  to  be  admitted,  not  for  the  enlightenment 
of  those  chance  readers  who  mav,  once  in  a 
centur)'  perhaps,  light  upon  the  word  in  the 
writings  of  Henry  More,  or  some  other  quaint 
divine  of  the  period,  but  for  the  benefit  of  any 
philological  inquirer  who  studies  that  phase  in 
our  languoge  which  produced  tliem.  We 
think  that  they  might  find  their  place  more 
appropriately  in  a  history  of  the  language  than 
in  a  dictionary. 

Another  class  of  un-English  words  are  those 
which  have  been  added  of  late  years,  in  vast 
numbers,  to  the  nomenclature  of  science,  and 
by  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  which  our 
modern  dictionaries  are  increased  enormously 
in  bulk.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  Johnson 
which  does  not  contain  some  word  that  has  no 
business  there ;  and  yet  Todd  not  only  admits 
all  these  words,  but  adds  to  them;  while 
Webster  brings  them  in  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  at  a  time ;  each  doing  his  best  to 
crowd  and  deform  his  pages  with  them,  and 
all  the  while  triumphantly  calling  upon  the 
world  to  observe  how  vast  an  advantage  he 
has  gained  over  his  predecessors.  We  do  not 
advocate  an  absolute  exclusion  of  scientific 
terms.  There  arc  certain  scientific  words 
which  have  passed  out  of  their  peculiar  prov- 
ince into  more  or  less  general  use;  words 
that  are  sanctioned  by  something  more  than 
merely  professional  usage;  words  that  a  writer 
or  a  speaker  on  ordinary  topics  may  use 
without  the  imputation  of  pedantry.  These 
we  would  admit,  with  clear  yet  concise  defini- 
tions. But  we  would  refer  all  persons  who 
desire  information  in  detail  upon  these  terms, 
and  all,  indeed,  who  are  uninformed  as  to  the 
terms  and  phraseology  of  science  in  general, 
to  their  hand-book  of  science,  or  their  ency- 
clopaedia. We  can  well  spare  Johnson's 
thirteen  closely  printed  lines  on  an  opal,  his 
nineteen  on  a  rose,  twenty-one  on  the  almug- 
tree,  as  4nany  on  the  air-pump,  the  same  num- 
ber on  the  natural  history  of  the  armadillo, 
and  rather  more  than  sixty  on  the  pear.  Un- 
der the  word  "  cedar ,''  besides  the  length  of 
detail,  there  is  positive  error,  arising  from  a 
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confusion  between  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
wood  of  which  is  white  ond  inodorous,  and  the 
red  or  scented  cedar,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
the  "  odorata  cedrus,"  and  by  Horace,  in  the 
passage, 
"  liincnda  ccdro,  ct  levi  scr\'anda  cnprcsso." 
Dr.  Trench  complains  tliat  in  our  present 
dictionaries  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  ob- 
solete words  is  carried  out  upon  arbitrary 
principles.  He  would  have  them  all  admitted, 
without  excej)tion.  When  an  author  is  ac- 
credited by  the  insertion  of  his  name  in  a 
certain  list,  every  word  that  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  that  author  is  to  have  a  place 
found  for  it  in  the  dictionary  of  the  English 
language. 

"We  come  next  to  the  case  of  provincial 
words.  Provincial  words,  as  such,  are  not  to 
have  a  place.  If  a  provincial  word  can  bring 
with  it  a  certificate  of  its  former  standing, 
that  is,  if  it  can  exhibit  itself  in  print,  and 
show  thereby  that  it  was  once  current  through 
the  land,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  but  not  other- 
wise. In  the  case  of  a  merely  popular  dic- 
tionary, we  think  that  there  is  scarcely  need 
to  introduce  provincial  Mords  at  all.  Most 
peo])le  are  already  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
vincialisms of  their  own  locality,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  those  of  other  localities  is  not 
required.  But,  if  we  are  to  have  a  complete 
inventory  of  the  English  language,  we  would 
not  only  admit  provincial  words  in  part,  but 
in  ioio,  AVhether  they  bring  with  them  Dr. 
Trench's  voucher  for  respectability  or  not,  we 
would  admit  them.  We  cannot  quite  agree 
with  the  axiom  that  paper  and  print  have  the 
power  of  converting  a  local  word  into  an  uni- 
versal one;  and,  for  the  history  of  the  lan- 
guage, provincial  words  are  the  very  roots  and 
sources  of  its  distinctive  characteristics.  If  in 
the  lists  of  provincial  words  we  find  some  of 
unquestionably  Danish  or  Teutonic  origin,  we 
have  a  right  to  presume  that  they  have  been 
once  in  more  general  use  than  they  now  are, 
and  on  that  ])resumption  we  would  open  the 
door  and  allow  them  entrance.    A  word  may 

m 

have  been  in  uninterrupted  use  down  from  the 


tricts  of  the  land,  though  wc  cannot  find  it 
used  in  any  literary  composition.  In  spite  of 
the  authority  of  usage  by  Bishop  Hacket  and 
Henry  More  and  even  Fuller,  we  tliink  the 
word  "  spalt "  quite  as  worlliy  of  nd mission 
into  a  dictionary  of  the  language  as  **  cloziled," 
or  "  hoppled,"  or  "  spong," — provincial  wordt 
admitted  by  Dr.  Trench. 

The  second  complaint  brought  ngninst  our 
dictionaries  is  that  families  or  groups  of  words 
are  often  incom])leto ;  some  members  being 
inserted,   while   others   are    left   out.       Dr. 
Trench   gives   a   vast   number   of  instances. 
Thus,  we  have  "  fellow-feeling,"  but  not  to 
"  fellow-feel ;  *" — we    have   "  dwarf,"   but    not 
"  dwarfling ,  "     « tin,"    but    not    «  tinnen." 
Among  these  instances  there  is  one  in  which 
we  think   that  Dr.  Trench's  affiliation  is  at 
fault :    we  do  not  think  that  Fuller's  woid 
"fitchy,"  which   he  applies   to  cerUiin  silTcr 
sockets  so  constructed  as  to  be  fi.xed  in  the 
earth,  has  any  connection  with  a  "filch"  or 
"  vetch  :  "  we  believe  that  it  is  a  term  bor- 
rowed  from  the  nomenclature  of  heraldry. 
We  should  question  also  the  legitimacy  of  the 
word    "extirperj"    as   also   that   of   "cap- 
tainess,"  and  other  similar  words  which  are 
not  derived  from  the  Latin.     Among  tKe  in- 
stances'of  words  which  appear  in  our  diction- 
aries as  subsisting  only  in  one  part  or  modifi- 
cation of  speech,  when,  in  reality  they  ore  in 
more,  may  we  not  include  the  verb  "  to  walk," 
which  is  usually  given  in  only  a  neuter  sense, 
whereas  we  find  it  legitimately  active  in  the 
phrase  "  to  walk  a  horse  ?  "    On  the  whole, 
while  we  agree  with  Dr.  'J'rench  most  fully  in 
his  proposition  to  admit  all  derivatives  which 
are  actually  existent,  we  think  that  they  haTO 
all  been  already  admitted  by  him  on  the  in- 
ventory principle,  and  that  the  family  claim  is 
superfluous. 

Dr.  Trench's  next  complaint  is  that  onr 
present  dictionaries  do  not  mark  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  first  rise  of  words,  and,  when 
they  have  diHaj)peared,  their  final  extinction. 
He  would  register  the  moment  of  a  word'a 
first  appearance,  and,  if  it  be  gone,  the  precise 


time  of  King  Alfred,  and  yet,  unless  that  word   ^""c  of  its  vnnisljiiig.    As  we  saw  it  in  the 


has  been  introduced  into  some  literarv  com- 
position,  and  unless  that  composition  is  now 
extant,  and  unless,  moreover,  its  author  is  one 
of  the  accredited  authors,  the  word  is  ex- 
cluded. Such  would  be  the  case  with  the 
Donish  word  "  spalt,"  that  is  ••  brittle,"  which 
is  still  current,  to  our  knowledge,  in  some  dis- 


cradle,  so  must  we  follow  it  to  tlie  grare. 
The  only  lexicographer  w  ho  has  aimed  at  this 
is  Kichardson,  and  he  certainly  has  not  done 
all  that  might  have  been  done.  According  to 
Kichardson  wc  had  no  "  scoundrels  "  amongst 
us  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they 
were  introduced  by  Swift ;  whereas  it  is  shown 
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by  Dr.  Trench  that  the  word  "  scoundrel " 
occurred  a  full  century  before  that.  We  may 
add,  also,  that  Richardson  gives  no  earlier 
usn^^e  of  ihe  word  "  coffined  "  than  from  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  forgetting  that 
noble  passage  in  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus, — 

"Would'st  thou  have  laagh'd,  had  I  come 
coffin'd  home, 
That  wccp'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  " 

Again,  the  latest  usage  of  the  word  "  make- 
bate  "  as  given  by  Richardson  is  in  Holinshed, 
whereas  it  may  be  found  a  full  century  later 
in  a  tract  by  Andrew  Marvell.  Dr.  Trench 
has  some  amusing  observations  upon  the 
negative  evidences  with  regard  to  a  word's 
first  appearance  ,*  arguing  that  if  we  can  show 
that  a  writer  did  not  employ  a  certain  word, 
when  his  subject  must  have  presented  to  him 
every  inducement  to  employ  it,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  not  then  in  existence.  For  the 
most  part  this  inference  may  be  a  fair  one, 
yet  it  is  not  so  in  every  case.  A  certain 
modern  author  has  thought  proper  to  make 
use  of  the  phrase  "  thoroughfaresomeness  of 
stuff,''  meaning  thereby  what  we  generally 
term  the  **  penetrability  of  matter."  On  the 
principle  of  negative  evidence  it  may  be 
argued  at  some  future  period,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  subject  must  have  presented  every  in- 
ducement to  use  the  phrase  "  penetrability  of 
matter,'*  and  yet  the  phrase  was  not  used, — 
ergo,  it  did  not  exist. 

With  Dr.  Trench's  remarks  upon  the  suc- 
cessive modifications  of  meaning  we  entirely 
concur.  The  inventory  of  words  must  com- 
prise also  an  inventor)'  of  meanings,  and  those 
meanings  must  be  arranged  in  their  natural 
•uccession.  The  simple  cause  of  omissions  in 
t  dictionary  we  take  to  arise  for  the  most  part 
not  80  much  from  a  doubt  as  to  the  principles 
of  philolog}-,  as  from  an  inability  to  meet  the 
Tast  amount  of  labor  requii-ed  in  searching  out 
the  details.  We  should  like  to  see  a  lexicog- 
rapher who  will  steer  his  bark  midway 
between  the  Scylla  of  omission  and  the 
Charybdis  of  redundancy ;  a  course  apparently 
more  difficult  to  find  than  it  might  at  first  be 
aupposed.  We  shouid  like  to  have  a  diction- 
ar}'  the  bulk  of  which  is  not  increased  to  un- 
wieldiness  by  the  introduction  of  such  words  as 
« acater,"  "adaw,"  "  aflerunderUker,"  **  al- 
eoranish,"  and  **  unvulgar."  We  could  also 
diapense  with  to  "  primp,"  to  "  dill,"  to  •*  dit," 
to  *'  sipe,"  to  *<  dadder ; "  we  do  not  care  much 
fcr  ihe  meaning  of  the  words  "  dodd,"  **  fouty," 


"  fram  "  "  frim ; "  and  as  for  such  as  "  bel- 
swagger,"  "  mizmaze*"  "  pigheaded,"  "  prick- 
louse,"  "  wraprascal,"  and  "  fustilug,"  we  shall 
not  think  the  liberty  of  speech  much  en- 
dangered by  the  exercise  of  dictatorship  which 
turns  them  out.  We  should  like  a  better 
dictionary  than  those  which  tell  us  that 
"  brimstone  "  is  "  sulphur,"  and  then  reward  us 
for  the  trouble  we  have  had  in  turning  to 
"  sulphur,"  by  telling  us  it  is  "  brimstone." 
We  think  that  the  time  of  a  lexicographer 
may  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in 
enumerating  to  us  in  detail  the  names  of 
eighty-four  different  kinds  of  pears.  We 
smile  in  amazement  on  seeing  it  actually  in 
print  that  "  net-work "  means  "  any  thing 
reticulated,  decussated  at  equal  distances." 
We  woul4  %dmit  the  words  "  honied  "  and 
"  daisied  "  into  our  dictionary  because  we  find 
them  in  Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare; 
and  although  the  practice  of  giving  to  adjec- 
tives derived  from  substantives  the  form  of 
particij)les  is  irregular,  we  would  let  the  ir- 
regularity pass  as  a  laudable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  language  to  supply  the  place  of  an  adjec- 
tive which,  if  regularly  formed,  a8from"fiower" 
"flowery,"  would  be  unpronounceable.  We 
do  not  feel  at  all  obliged  to  an  English 
lexicographer  for  telling  us  the  meaning  of  the 
La»in  word  "  pabulum ; "  especially  if  he  takes 
credit  for  it  as  a  new  word  not  given  by  bis 
predecessors.  We  think  that  the  word  coax- 
ation,"  invented  by  Henry  More  as  expressive 
of  the  act  of  croaking  on  the  part  of  frogs 
(koo^),  is  an  unfortunate  word  to  admit  at  all, 
especially  when  we  find  it  explained  as  the 
act  of  "  coaxing."  We  admire  the  industry 
with  which  Richardson  has  collected  and 
arranged  his  quotations :  but  we  would  have 
liked  it  better  if  he  had  followed,  not  the 
order  of  writers,  but  the  order  of  meanings. 
His  definition '^^,  too, seem  to  us  rather  scanty; 
and  we  would  give  as  an  instance  the  defini- 
tion of  "  wit,"  which  surely  means  something 
more  explicit  than  "  the  power  or  faculty 
which  kens,  knows,  perceives,  understands." 
By  diving  into  his  three  columns  of  quotations 
we  bring  up  something  mote  to  the  point; 
but  we  should  like  to  have  found  it  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  dive.  We  should  like 
to  meet  with  a  lexicographer  equally  brief, 
terse,  and  lucid  in  his  definitions  with  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  Noah  Webster:  but  we 
should  prefer  one  who  would  give  us  fewer 
words  and  a  greater  number  of  illustratiTC 
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quotations.  Though  he  hns  discarded  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Todd's  redundancies, 
there  are  still  too  many  left;  for  instance, 
"  anti-monarchicalness,"  and  "  anti-patheticnl- 
ness,"  and  "connaturalness,"  to  say  nothing  of 
to  "  dizz,"  to  **  flawter,"  and  the  abbreviation 
"  *em  *'  for  "  tliem."  Wliat  occasion  is  there 
under  the  word  "alkali"  to.  run  through  a 
series  of  derivative  words  to  the  number  of 
fourteen,  including  such  as  **  alkalifiable."  and 
and  "  alkilinity?'*  There  are  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  words  of  which  the  intensi- 
tive  "  all "  is  a  component  part,  and  of  which 
a  large  proportion,  including  such  words  as 
"  all-murdering,"  "  all-piercuig,"  "  all-blasting," 
and  "  all-dimming,"  might  easily  have  been 
spared.  Without  stopping  to  argue  the  point 
as  to  whether,  in  his  attempt  to  Iffing  certain 
words  back  to  the  purity  of  the  Latin,  he  wos 
justified  in  spelling  the  words  *»  favor," 
"  honor,"  "  labor,"  "  valor ; "  we  must  protest 
against  the  extension  of  the  rule  to  such 
words  as  "  neighbor,"  "  harbor,"  "  endeavor," 
and  "  behavior."  With  regard  to  Dr.  Noah 
Webster's  etymologies,  we  think  that  many 
of  them,  although  the  fruit  of  much  learned 
research,  are  at  least  doubtful ;  and  that  tho.sc  ; 
from  the  Semitic  languages  are  mere  freaks ' 
of  fancy,  realizing  in  a  singular  manner  the 
description  written  by  Cowper  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  of 

"  those  learn'd  pliilolopjists,  who  cliasc 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  it  at  lioine,  and  hunt  it  iu  the  dark 
To  Gaul — to  Greece — and  into  Noah's  ark." 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Trench  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  with  regard  to  Synonyms ; 
in  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  due  preci.sion 
in  marking  the  various  shades  of  meaning 
will  bring  down  the  number  of  actual  syn- 
onyms to  a  small  proportion  of  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be  at  present. 

].)r.  Trench  estimates  ver}'  highly,  but  not 
more  highly  than  is  their  due,  the  value  of 
quotations,  illustrative  of  the  first  introduction 
of  words  and  their  etymology  and  their  mean- 
ing. AVhen  a  writer  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, for  instance,  protests  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  *'  suicide  "  in  the  place  of 
"  self-homicide," — "  because  it  might  seem  as 
well  to  participate  of  sust  ^  sow,  as  of  the 
pronoun  «m/," — we  cannot  have  a  more  satis- 
factory record  of  the  word's  first  appearance. 
The  value  of  illustrative  and  suggestive  quo- 
tations was  well  known   to  Johnson.     Al- 


though in  his  selection  of  them  we  may  trace 
a  predilection  for  the  books  which  composed 
his  own  library,  some  of  which  were  more 
estimable  for  their  religious  tendency  or  more 
acceptable  to  hira  for  their  political  senti- 
ments, than  intrinsically  valuable  for  literaiy 
excellence;  and  although  his  acquaintance 
even  with  these  favored  volumes  was  imper- 
fect, being  the  result  of  "  fortuitous  and  un- 
guided  excursions." — as  he  himself  dcscriliet 
the  process, — in  which  all  that  he  did  was 
**  to  glean  as  industry  should  find  or  chance 
should  direct," — still,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  by  the  felicitous  use  of  quotations^ 
no  less  than  by  liis  wonderful  faculty  of  dis- 
crimination, and  of  giving  preciseness  and 
force  to  definition,  that  his  great  work  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  unsurpassed  author- 
ity in  the  world  of  letters. 

Our  friends  of  the  Philological  Society  can 
frame  no  better  wish  than  that  their  projected 
dictionary  may  stand  forth  in  its  generation, 
as  noble  a  monument  of  learning,  acutenesSi 
and  industry,  as  that  of  tlie  sturdy  lexicog- 
rapher, who  pushed  on  his  work,  year  after 
year,  through  diflicuhies  of  which  he  deemed 
it  useless  to  complain,  and  brought  it  to  the 
verge  of  completion,  as  lie  proudly  states, 
"  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor."  Their 
design  is  a  magnificent  one,  but  they  vill 
have  difficulties  of  corresponding  magnitude 
to  contend  with  in  carrying  it  out.  That  a 
vast  amount  of  materials  will  be  collected 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  these  materials, 
when  carefully  arranged,  will  be  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  philological  literature  of 
England.  But  beyond  the  collecting  and 
arranging  of  materials  their  prospect  is  at 
present,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  lazy. 
Assume  that  all  is  ready,  and  that  a  general 
j)lan  is  laid  down  for  the  edifice, — where  is 
the  wise  master-builder?  The  hewers  of 
wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  have  done 
their  work  well,  and  an  abundance  of  excel- 
lent material  lies  upon  the  ground — blocks  of 
stone  from  the  various  quarries  specified  in 
the  ])rogramme,  every  Nock,  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  brought  it,  right  in  quality  and 
right  in  dimension.  But  what  if  there  be 
others  who  think  differently  upon  that  point? 
There  must  somewhere  lie  a  power  of  arbitra* 
tion.  From  the  moment  that  the  building 
begins,  the  republic  must  give  place  to  a 
dictator.    Let  the  dictator  have,  if  it  be  need- 
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ful,  a  board  of  assessors,  three  or  five  in 
number,  with  whom  he  may  take  counsel  in 
cases  of  peculiar  difficulty;  but  his  power 
must  be  paramount,  and  his  decision  final. 
Cases  will  be  constantly  recurring  in  which  it 
will  be  requisite  to  draw  a  line;  as  for  in- 
stance, to  mark  the  ])reci8e  limits  of  the  sev- 
eral €ras  of  the  language,  as  well  as  of  the 
class  of  books  to  be  included  in  those  several 
eras ;  and  the  hand  that  draws  this  line  must 
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be  a  firm  one.  In  the  whole  department  of 
the  explanation  of  words,  it  is  not  industrious 
research  alone  that  will  be  required,  but  a 
commanding  intellect  The  Philological  So- 
ciety may  succeed  in  extracting  an  immense 
mass  of  materials ;  but  the  task  of  construct- 
ing the  work  is  then  to  begin,  if  it  is  to 
have  that  authority  which  we  require,  and 
that  mark  of  unity  in  design  and  execution 
which  a  perfect  dictionary  must  p086et}s. 


The  Autocrat  op  the  Breakfast  Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. — Kdinbur^h  : 
Stralinn  and  Co.  London  :  Hamilton  and 
Adums,  1859. 

Mr.  Holmes,  we  believe,  is  well  known  amonj; 
his  American  compatriots  as  a  great  master  of 
the  art  of  conversntioii.  Consequently  he  has 
in  this  book  put  himj^elf  in  his  right  place — 
swayinj;  the  colloquial  sceptre  at  the  breakfast 
table  of  a  Transatlantic  boarding  house — a  po- 
sition of  some  considerable  importance  if  vou 
can  attain  it  in  America,  where  jjcoplo  take  their 
meals  in  i)ublic  so  much  more  than  they  do  in 
England,  and  where,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
this  habit,  a  man  who  can  secure  a  deferential 
aQdicnco  at  these  places  of  general  resort,  may 
bo  said  to  have  the  public  ear  as  much  as  the 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors  of  old  Rome, 
who  were  from  time  to  time  the  oracles  of  the 
ciiCuU  that  gathered  in  the  Forum. 

In  America,  no  doubt,  where  above  all  coun- 
tries a  loud  and  ^lib  charlatan  has  the  best 
chance,  such  influence  is  very  often  most  un- 
worthily bestowed,  as  on  impostors  like  Kiijnh 
Pognim,  in  Dickens'  "Martin  Chuzzlewit." 
But  Mr.  Holmes  we  arc  bound  to  say  deserves 
bis  suprenmcy.  He  is  a  bold  and  original  ttiiiik- 
er,  and  states  his  views  with  humor  and  acute- 
ness,  evidently  not  having  the  fear  of  the  nu- 
merical majority  before  his  eves,  under  which 
almost  all  American  writers  and  thinkers  are  so 
grievously  oppressed. 

Consequently  we  have  in  these  conversations 
—if  that  can  be  called  conversation  where  one 
of  the  interlocutors  talks  and  the  rest  listen — 
mpch  curious  illustration  of  the  thon;:hts  that 
are  now  working  anion;;  the  m()ixMhiukin<;  class- 
es in  America.  For  instance,  who  would  ex- 
pert n  free-bom  Yankee  to  utter  such  senti- 
ments as  these  on  the  etiects  of  p:oo(l  blood,  and 
the  duty  of  preserving  it  in  families  as  fur  as 
pos>iible : — 

"  I^ke  Erie  was  clo«c  bv,  ^nd  it  is  so  much 
better  to  a:ccpt  asphyxia,  which  takes  only  three 
minntes  bv  the  wat<'h,  than  a  numliancc.  that 
lasts  lifiy  years  to  begin  with,  nnd  then  passes 
along  down  the  line  of  descent  (l>reuking  out  in 
all  manner  of  lioorish  manifestations  of  fcatuR* 
and  manner,  which,  if  men  wore  only  as  short- 
lived as  horses,  could  be  readily  traced  back 


through  the  square-roots  and  the  cul)C-root8  of 
the  family  stem,  on  which  vou  have  hung  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  l)c  Champignons  or 
the  ])e  la  Monies,  until  one  came  to  beings  that 
ate  with  knives  and  said  *  Haow  V  that  no  per- 
son of  right  feeling  could  have  hesitated  for  a 
single  moment." 

Mr.  Holmes  believes  that  there  is  an  aristoc- 
racy growing  up  in  America.  It  is  merely  a 
moneyed  aristocracy  at  present ;  but  when  such 
an  order  has  lasted  u  few  generations  it  iHsgins 
to  realize  the  refinements  which  belongs  to  an 
aristocracy  of  blood: — 

"Money  kept  for  two  or  three  generations 
transforms  a  race — I  don't  moan  merely  in  man- 
ners and  hereditary  culture,  but  in  blood  and 
bone.  Money  buys  air  and  sunshine,  in  which 
children  grow  up  more  kindly,  of  course,  than 
in  close  back-streets  ;  it  buys  country  places  to 
give  them  happy  and  healthy  summmers,  good 
nursing,  good  doctoring,  and  the  best  cuts  of 

beef  and  mutton. 

«  *  #  *  * 

"  The  weak  point  in  our  chryso-aristocracy  is 
the  same  I  have  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
cheap  dandyism.  Its  thorough  manhood,  its 
high-caste  gallantry,  are  not  so  manifest  as  the 
plate-;;lass  of  its  windows  and  the  more  or  less 
legitimate  heraldry  of  its  coach-panels.  It  is 
very  curious  to  obs^erve  of  how  small  account 
military  folks  are  held  among  our  northern 
people.  Our  younir  men  must  gild  their  spurs, 
but  they  need  not  win  them.  Tiic  equal  divi- 
sion of  property  keeps  the  younj^er  sons  of  rich 
people  above  tfie  necessity  of  military  service. 
Thus  the  armv  loses  an  element  of  relincment, 
and  the  moneyed  up]>er  class  forgets  what  it  is 
to  count  heroism  amon^rits  virtues." 

Mr.  Holmes  has  a  keen  perception  of  the  foi- 
bles of  his  countrymen,  and  speaks  his  mind 
out.  There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  vein  of  this  sat- 
irical humor  fonninj;  itself  in  American  society 
which  will  l>c  a  great  institution  for  the  Repub- 
lic. But  there  is  in  this  book  more  than  what 
pertains  to  America  alone.  There  is  lively  and 
lioinely  wisdom  for  all  times  and  all  countries ; 
and  there  is  that  too  which  will  touch  the  feel- 
ings of  alt,  as  in  the  |K)rtrait  of  the  achoolmis- 
tress,  a  delicate  and  graceful  delineatloQ  of  this 
excellence  in  womau. — John  Bull, 
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From  the  Charch  of  England  Quarterly  Review.  **  To  the  query,    Would  it  be  likely  to  jwo- 

ENGLISH  HEARTS  AND  ENGLISH  HANDS,  mote  vanity  in  nny  of  lliem  ?  the   other  tn- 

,^             .    ,                    J  *     .u        .1  swered  with  characteristic  honesty  and  tinr 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  authoress   ^i j^j... ^ 

of  "  English  HearU  and  English  Hands/'  that  u .  JJe^r  Madam,— You  ask  me  what  I  think 

in  the  lack  of  service  of  which  the  Church  of  would  he  the  effect  of  puhlishing  an  account 

Christ  in  modern  times  has  to  accuse   itself  of  youi;  intercourse  with  the  navvies,  whether 

towards  the  masses,  there  was  an  influence  in  it  would  he  likely  to  promote  vanity  ?    I  can- 

reser\'e  which  might  be  called  out,  and,  at  all  "ot  see  how  it  could  in  any  one  but  yourself; 

events,  fairly  tested  as  to  its  capabilities  for  »n||  J,j»«P«.«^^  f^^'^^rt'  "^^,^*'^^-'     ^.  ^  ^ 

,            '          *i     •  ri             f  .1                1  1  he  ongninls  of  these  letters  which  have 

good; — we  mean,  the  mfluence  of  the  womanly  .   ^„  :„»^«^..«„,i  „.„..^  »„„*  #^  «k„^^«..  :„  .u- 

5   ,.            J    1    1  i-i         1              T       Trt.  been  mtronuceu  were  sent  to  tue  press,  m  tne 

feehng    and   ladylike  culture.      In    different  first  instance,  untouched  ;  but,  on  further  con- 

spote  all  over  England,  the  same  thing  has  sideralion,   it  seemed   due   to  the  surviving 

occurred  to  other  ladies,  and  we  hope  and  writers  to  correct  those  words  which  were  mi*- 

believe  not  in  vain.    We  will  allow  the  au-  spelt,  leaving  all  else  intacL     It  was  just  po§- 

thoress  of  the  present  volume  to  tell  her  own  «»l>le  that  those  errors  in  orthogrnjihy  might 

affecting  story,  with  as  little  interruption  from  *>^y^  ^^*^"  «°  pointed  out  to  some  one  of  the 

I            ^        ., ,       -n  *.  /•    »  1  »  writers   as    to    occasion    pain;    and    dearly 

ourselves  as  possible.    But  first  let  us  give  ^       ,,^^  j,^^^^^^,^  ^^^^,,^  ^J^  ,,^;„   ^,,^          ^ 

Bome  not  unimportant  words  of  explanation  nation  of  the  charm  of  the  truly  phonetic  si)cl- 

from  her  "  Postscript :  "—  Hng  chiefly  in  use,  if  it  had  caused   the  least 

"This  little  book  is  not  written  for  those  vexation  to  one  of  those  honest  manly  hearts, 

who  are  usually  called  the  Working  Chisses.  for  the  truer  or  more  general  appreciation  of 

Its  ])urport  as  has  been  said,  is  to  show  men  which  this  book  is  sent  forth  to  plead. — ^Pp. 

and  women  who  are  ])laced  by  the  providence  9-11." 

of  God  in  another  position  of  life,  how  much  The     narrative     opens     with     **  Makuig 

of  high   and  delicate  feeling  is  to  he  found   Friends:" 

amongst  that  great  mays  of  their  countrymen  .  -r-    /    •      i              *o^.>       »                 , 

who  eat  their  bread  under  the  heavier  portion  /  ^."'•^>'  "^  ^^'^  K«^  ^^^^  *^>''e«  """"^ 

of  the  primeval  curse.     Its  object,  also,  is  to  ^^  railway  excavators,  amounting    nt  length 

suggest  how  much  of  that  trial  may  be  soft-  to  "early  three  thousand,  were  gathered  from 

ened,  and   of  that  labor  lightened,   by   the  "^'^^'^''^  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  work  at  the 

manifestation   of  a  kindly   interest  in  their  f rounds    of  the   Crystal    Palace    at  i^vden- 

dailvtoil  and  rare  pleasures;  of  a  ready  ap-  'i^"]'     ^^^""J'  ^  pleasant  meeting  took  place. 

prestation  of  their  better   feelings,  and  of  a  ^"^^'^»"^  °"H  '°'?'  'y^'^  ^'''i'^  ^'''"^'^'  "l^^^^ 

true  sympathy  with   all  that  they  know  of  to  grasp  each  oVhers  hands  again  met  there; 

earthly  sorrows  or  of  heavenly  hope.  J"!^  brothers  who  had  parted  m   boyhood,  to 

"After  the  publication  of  this  diary  had  been  J""'^^'   their  wandering  course  of  lile  apart, 

urged  by  several  persons  in  whose  judgment  found  they  were  working  side  by  side. 

I  have  confidence,  I  still  hesitated  long  from  .    "  ^ early  two  Imn died  of  these  men  lodged 

a  fear  lest  irs   publication  might  lessen   the  '1  }}'"'   V^'"^^  ""^   Ueckenham  ;  so    that  on 

freedom  of  future  intercourse  with  its   sub-  vinijing  the  cottnges,  we  heard  of  them,  hut 

jecls.     During  the  interim,  nearly  all  the  men  «^J^^?  "?,V  J^'*^"V  "'  ,^^''^>  '''"l^  generally  em- 

personally  named  have  been  removed  from  i;^^>?^^   ^'^}  ^"t?  in   the  evening.     It  was  od 

inv  risk  of  being  affected  by  it,  either  byemi-  ^""^^?>'»  ]^'^  ^'\^^»  "^  ^^''''^'*  }\'"t  I  first  al- 

grition  or  by  death.                      •  tempted  to  seek  them  out.     About  seyen  in 

"With  respect  to  the  dead,  this   book  is  the  eyening,  I  went  to  a  cottoge  where  several 

simplv  on   the  same  standing  as  that  of  an-  )^'^*'«  lodging  and  asked  for  one  of  the  family 

other 'bio'»rai)hy  (whom  I  had  formerly  yisited  in  his  illness,) 

"  No  sSrname  of  a  living  man  is  mentioned.  "«,«"  ^"^^'  introduction  to  the  strangers     A 

With  regard  to  the  pojsibilitv  of  the  very  few  tfll»  «trong  man,  m  a  fustian  jacket,  opened  the 

who  may  be  left  to  recogniie  their  own  in-  '^''^'  '*^^'^»'5^'>'  ^'^.^  ^"°"S^J  to  show  his  face, 

itittls,  counsel  was  taken  with   two  men  of  'Harry  amt  here  just  now                              ^ 

found  sense  and  humble  piety  who  had  been  ,    ,;?"'^  ^^'^"IJPose  I  shall  sec  him  if  I  wait, 

navvies  themselves,  and  have  since  been  em-  ^'^"i^  ^  "°t  ?    1  will  walk  m,  if  you  will  allow 

ployed  as  Scripture  readers.  "^'.-urn                  -r         n        i    . 

"The  first  replied  to  the  question,  Would  ,    "*^Vcll,  you  can,  if  you  like;  but  we're  a 

the  navvies   be   pained  by  the  publication  of  ^°^,7 '?"P;'  'T'        t  i              •  ^   , 

these  conversations  and  letters  ?    *  As  far  as  .    \^^''  thank  you,  I  do  not  mind  that ;  pu 

1  can  say,  they  would  feel  a  pleasure  in  your  ^»"  ^^  ^^'•>'  civil  to  me  1  am  sure.     WouW 

eare  that  they  should  be  put  straighter  with  >'^"  f  ^^  !"f  ^,.^*>"^^  • ,    , .             ^  ,        ,  , 

other  people  ^                   i             o  « ^n  intelligent  looking  youth  darted  fo^ 
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ward,  dusted  a  chair  with  the  tail  of  another 
mon'fl  coat,  and  placed  it  for  me  near  the 
tal)le. 

**  I  inquired  if  any  of  them  had  been  at 
church  ;  uut  not  one  had  thought  of  it.  They 
liAtencd  with  attentive  interest  to  an  account 
of  Mr.  'Chalmers*  morning  sermon,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  a  medical  man  who 
had  been  residing  in  Beckenham,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  history.*  Several  of  them  ex- 
pressed  strong  admiration   of  Dr.   R *8 

kindness  nnd  generosity  to  the  poor,  whilst 
himself  worked  hard,  mentally,  for  his  own 
support;  nnd  the  young  man,  whose  name 
was  Edward  Perry,  said,  *  I  know  that  brain 
labor  is  harder  than  hand  labor.'  " — Pj).  3-4. 

By  and  by,  wc  arc  introduced  to  individuals 
among  the  "  navvies,'*  and  get  glimpses  of  the 
work  that  was  doing  : — 

"About  the  time  of  first  meeting  William 

G ,  I  addressed  a  youth  of  nineteen  or 

twenty,  on  my  way  to  the  cottage  where  we 
assembled  on  Sunday  evening,  and  asked  him 

his  name,  etc.    His  name  was  John  H . 

His  fair  face,  straight  features,  and  almost 
white  hair,  were  eminently  Saxon,  and  he 
himself  the  wildest  piece  of  nature  I  had  then 
seen. 

**  ♦  Will  you  come  to  church  next  Sunday  ?  * 

"  *  Church !  No ;  I  never  goes  to  such 
places ! ' 

•*  *  Will  you  come  to  a  cottage  where  we 
have  a  Scripture-reading  for  Crystal  Palace 
workmen  ? ' 

•*  *  No ;  I  goes  to  nothing  of  that  sort.' 

"'Perhaps  you  would  like  a  little  Testa- 
ment to  carry  lu  your  waistcoat  pocket  ? ' 

"  *  I  shouldn't  mind  that.' 

"Crossing  the  road,  1  spoke  to  another 
young  man,  who  looked  two  or  three  years 
older,  and  received  the  same  refusals ;  but 
met  with  fixed  attention,  when  I  told  him  of 
my  father's  first  sermon,  and  the  story  of  a 
man,  who  was  called  *  Swearing  Tom  '  before 
he  heard  it,  and  *  Praying  Tom  *  ever  after. 
Turning  round  1  saw  John  II had  fol- 
lowed me,  and  was  listening  earnestly. 

"*ril  come  now  to  that  'ere  reading  you 
•poke  of.     Where  is  it  ? ' 

"  *  And  so  will  I,*  said  the  other,  a  ruddy, 
fmh-faced  youth.  *  I'm  Henry,  elder  brother 
to  he.' 

"  They  came,  and  attended  regularly  from 
that  day. 

"  Soon  afterwards,  I  carried  the  little  Testa- 
ment to  John's  lodgings ;  he  was  not  at  home. 
A  man  and  a  boy  sat  on  the  door-stone,  and 
answered  by  monosyllables.  Presently  some 
street  music  was  heard,  and  a  party  of  young 
flien  rushed  down  a  by-lane,  dancing  to  the 
measure,  with  John  H at  their  head. 

•  The  subject  of  »*  The  Victoty  Won." 


"  *  Holloa,  John,'  shouted  the  boy  from  the 
door-stone,  •  yere's  our  lady.' 

"  John  came  back,  and  eagerly  seized  his 
Testament;  then  sitting  down  on  the  door- 
step, twirled  it  round  between  his  finger  and 
thumb. 

"  *  Now,  aint  it  a  rare  beauty  ?  Pll  cover  it 
with  a  slice  off  my  best  red  choker.' 

"  The  first  time  tliat  many  of  the  navvies 
came  to  the  school-room  service,  was  when 
my  father  lectured — the  evening  after  his 
seventy-eighth  birthday.  I  went  about  the 
village  inviting  our  new  friends,  and  found  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  who  were  really  pleased 
to  come.  John  brought  some  frienus  with 
him. 

"  On  leaving  Beckenham  for  a  few  days,  I 
wrote  notes  in  printing  characters  to  several 
of  these  men,  to  request  them  to  attend  the 
house  of  God  regularly.  Upwards  of  thirty 
responded  to  the  appeal  on  the  next  Sunday 
morning,  filling  the  middle  aisle,  in  their 
clean,  stiff,  white  slops.  News  of  this  was 
sent  to  me ;  so  I  wrote  letters  to  thank  them, 
and  to  mention,  that  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day evening  a  missionary  meeting  would  be 
held  in  the  school-room.     More  than  forty 

came.    After  it  was  over,  I  asked  John  H 

if  he  had  received  my  letter  ? 

"  *  A  letter  for  me ! — all  the  way  from  where 
you  went ! '  And  he  shouted  for  the  joy. 
*  Well,  the  postman  did  bring  one,  and  I  said, 
'Taint  for  me.  Nobody  cares  to  write  to  me ; 
so  I  sent  it  back.  But  Pll  go  and  pull  the 
post-ofiice  about,  their  ears  if  they  don't  give 
jt  me  back  again.' 

"  A  few  days  later,  I  met  John  with  a  noisy, 
singing  party  of  young  men.  On  the  next 
Thursday  evening,  when  I  spoke  to  him,  whilst 
the  school-room  bell  was  ringing  for  the  lec- 
ture, he  looked  very  n^uch  ashamed,  and  said 
in  a  low  tone,  *  You  aint  agoing  to  ask  me  to 
come  to  the  lecture  after  the  way  you  heard 
me  shouting  the  other  evening  ?  I  had  been 
to  the  "public."' 

"  *  I  was  sure  of  it,  John.  But  still,  1  want 
you  to  come  this  evening.' 

"  *  No,  never  again.' 

"*  Why  not?' 

"  *  Because  it  dori't  do  to  live  two  Uvea.* 

"  *  1  know  it,  John  ;  and  that's  the  reason 
I  want  you  to  come  to-night,  and  to  begin  all 
over  again.  The  Samour  of  the  world  in- 
vites you  to  come  and  be  pardoned.  Come 
and  hear  about  him  now.  Don't  put  it  off. 
You  oay  never  have  another  Thursday  even- 
ing.' 

" '  I'll  come,  then.    And  Pll  bring  six ! ' 

"  True  to  his  word,  he  came,  marshalling 
six  comrades  with  a  leader's  pride.  From 
that  time,  he  regularly  attended  the  services 
and  readings. 

"  Soon  after  this,  it  occurred,  to  us  that  it 
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would  be  a  pleasant  little  plan  to  have  a  tea- 
party  for  our  new  friends,  who,  from  their 
wandering  life,  seem  so  much  cut  off  from  in- 
nocent social  enjoyments.  We  also  felt  it 
would  he  an  expression  of  approbation  of 
their  attendance  upon  public  worship,  and  at 
school-room  and  cottage-readings.  As  it  was 
the  height  of  summer,  the  lute  liour  at  which 
they  returned  from  their  work  was  no  hinder- 
ance  to  (heir  accepting  invitations  to  a  tea- 
party,  which  were  duly  sent  to  each  man,  and 
were  received  with  a  kind  of  subdued  excite- 
ment. Orders  were  given  for  shirts  and 
smock-frocks  (technically  ter^ied  'slops')  to 
be  washed  and  starched  with  double  care,  and 
a  large  supply  of  soap  was  bought  up  for  the 
occasion . 

"  The  school-room  was  decorated  with  fes- 
toons of  flowers,  and  a  button-hole  bouquet 
of  geronium  and  jessamine  wos  tied  up  with 
blue  ribbon,  and  luid  upon  each  plate.  Long 
afterwards,  I  saw  some  of  the  flowers  care- 
fully j)reserved  in  books ! 

"  Whilst  we  were  arranging  these  impor- 
tant ninttcrs,  with  no  small  joy  we  saw  Wil- 
liam G 's  calm,  hoppy  face  at  the  gate. 

A  letter  from  one  of  his  friends  had  advised 
him  of  the  coming  event,  and  he  had  returned 
from  Windsor  to  take  his  seat  at  \he  tea- 
table. 

**  To  a  minute,  at  the  appointed  time,  our 
friends  arrived ;  each  man  looking  as  clean 
as  a  baby  on  its  christening  day.  Faces  and 
hands  had  been  scrubbed  till  they  shone 
again.  They  quietly  and  quickly  seated 
themselves ;  and  no  gentlemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom  could  have  conducted  themselves 
more  admirably. 

"  There  was  no  constraint  of  manner ;  on 
the  contrary,  ])erfect  ease.  There  was  no 
loud  talking,  but  many  a  cheerful  remark. 
Not  an  expression  was  used  which  we  could 
have  wished  had  been  otherwise ;  but  the 
frank  and  hearty  enjoyment  of  the  evening 
was  delightful  to  see. 

"  Some  good  pictures,  and  a  missionary 
transjmrency  were  shown  them;  and  *God 
Save  the  Queen'  was  sung  early  in  the  even- 
ing. Towards  its  close,  my  father  addressed 
them ;  and  concluded  with  prayer,  and  the 
hymn,  beginning — 

**  'Come,  let  us  join  our  ehcerful  songs, 
With  anj;ols  round  the  throne,' 

in  which  they  all  joined  with  great  zest. 

'*  As  the  clock  struck  ten,  the  chief  sj)eaker 
nniongst  them,  after  a  short  conference  with 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  said.  *  We  have 
taken  up  a  great  deal  of  the  ladies'  time,  and 
had  belter  go  now.'  Several  said,  as  they 
went  out,  '  Never  spent  a  hap])ier  evening — 
never,  ntihow ! ' 

As  they  walked  through  the  village,  it  was 


arranged,  by  universal  consent,  that  not  one 
should  be  absent  from  the  school-room  lectara 
the  ensuing  evening.  *  It  would  look  so !  at  If 
they  only  came  for  tea  and  cake.'" 

And  again,  still  more  definitely : — 

"  William  G had  been  confirmed  in  hit 

boyhood ;  and  as  his  life  was  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  of  the  change  in  Iiim  it 
was  pressed  upon  him  that  he  should  come 
and  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  liis 
five  mates,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  eon- 
firmation. 

"A  book  had  been  lent  him,  named 
*  Thoughts  on  the  Lord's  Supper,'  by  Thomaa 
Doolittle.  It  had  been  diligently'  studied; 
and  William's  quiet,  consistent  walk  ond  con- 
versation was  remarked  by  all  his  companions. 

"  On  the  previous  Saturday  night,  he  called 
to  see  me.  *  I  have  given  up  coming  to  the 
Lord's  Table.'  His  countenance  was  sad  as 
he  s])oke. 

"  *  Oh,  William,  this  is  a  grievous  disa|^ 
point ment  to  me.' 

"  *  I  knew  it  would  be.  And  it  is  worse  to 
me.  lU'ckenham  has  been,  I  beheve,  my 
birth-place  for  heaven.  So  here  I  would 
have  liked,  of  all  ])lHces,  to  come  for  the  first 
time  for  the  Lords  Supper.  I^it,  you  see,  I 
live  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a  templing 
devil,  and  I  have  an  evil  heart.  And  if  I 
make  a  slip  after  ///a/,  they'll  say,  '*  There 
goes  your  Sacrament  man."  And  it  will 
bring  a  shame  on  the  name  of  my  Lord.  And 
that  I  could  not  bear.' 

"All  this  was  spoken,  as  is  usual  with  Vil- 
liom,  slowly  and  reverently. 

***Well,  dear  friend,  I  too  live  in  the 
world,  and  have  an  evil  heart,  and  there  is  a 
tem])th)g  devil  for  me.  But  just  for  all  this, 
I  find  the  deeper  need  of  obedience  to  my 
Lords  last  command,  "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me."    My  feeble  faith  needs  the 

■ 

strengthening;  my  shallow  humility,  thedee|>- 
ening;  my  cold  love,  the  warming,  which  I 
find  by  the  lioly  S])irit's  blessing  upon  the 
sacrament  of  our  Lord*s  Su])per.  iVererdoea 
sin  seem  so  hateful  to  me  as  when  I  receive 
the  remembrancers  of  the  death  it  cost  him.* 

"He  listened  with  fast  filling  eyes. 

"  *  Your  faith  does  not  waver,  does  it,  Wil- 
liam ?    You  believe  in  God  as  vour  father?' 

'• '  Yes.' 

"  *  In  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Saviour  ?  * 

"  *  Yes.' 

"*And  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  God  willing 
to  dwell  with  man  ?' 

"  *  Yes  J  and  1  have  asked  him  to  dwell 
with  me.  And  what's  more,  he  has  come. 
Only  I  want  more  of  him.* 

"  1  then  led  him  to  Mr.  Chalmers*  stud^, 
and  asked  liim  to  converse  with  William 
about  his  present  doubt  and  difficulty.    Mr. 
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Chalmers  Baid,  *  William  can  you  tell  me  to 
whom  our  Lord  adminiatered  his  last  Sup- 
per? ' 

"  *  To  his  twelve  Apostles,  sir.' 

**  *  And  what  did  Peter  do,  within  a  few 
hours  later?* 

**  *  Denied  him,  with  oaths  and  curses.' 

"  *  Did  our  Lord  foreknow  this  ?  * 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  he  must' 

**  *  Then,  why  did  he  allow  him  to  partake 
of  it?» 

<*  After  a  few  moments'  thought,  *1  sup- 
pose, sir,  he  knew  that  he  had  grace  enough 
left  to  bring  him  back  again,  and  set  it  all 
straight.' 

**  *  Right,  Willism.  And  has  he  not  re- 
storing grace,  and  preserving  grace,  too, 
enough  fur  you  ? ' 

"  *  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  see.  I  believe.  I  am 
satisfied.     By  God's  help,  I  shall  come.' 

"  He  caifte.  And  it  was  a  thing  to  thank 
Qod  for,  to  see  his  serenely  peaceful  face  as 
he  left  the  house  of  God,  after  his  first  com- 
munion. 

**  From  that  time,  all  who  were  much  with 
him,  *  took  knowledge  of  him  that  he  had 
been  with  Jesus.' 

«  Soon  after  that  Sacrament  Sunday,  Wil- 
liam went  to  Deptford  to  work  at  the  docks. 
But  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month  was  spent 
in  Beckenliam.  The  two  services  in  the 
church,  and  the  Sacrament,  seemed  to  be  a 
deep  and  sacred  delight  to  him  ;  and  he  never 
returned  at  night  until  after  meeting  for 
.prayer  and  reading  the  Bible  at  the  cottage, 
which,  he  said,  always  seemed  *  like  his  crae//e 
in  the  new  life  ! ' 

<*On  the  first  Sunday  he  dined  with  the 
servants  at  the  Kectory ;  but  afterwards  ate 
his  own  dinner  on  a  stile  in  one  of  ihe  mead- 
ows. On  being  pressed  to  say  why  he  would 
not  come  in  to  dine  every  Sunday  when  he 
had  walked  over  to  Beckcnham,  he  replied, 
•  Why,  you  see  ma'am,  the  world  talks  !  And 
if  they  said,  **  Here's  your  Sacrament  man 
coming  for  his  good  dinner !  "  don't  you  see 
the  harm  it  would  do  to  the  name  by  which  I 
■m  called  ? ' 

"  One  evening  he  visited  with  me  a  man 
with  whom  he  had  worked  at  the  Crystal 
Palaccgrounds ;  and  finding  he  was  in  distress, 
slipped  bock,  un perceived  by  me,  to  put  a 
•overeign  quietly  into  his  hand. 

**  This  must  have  been  an  effort  of  faith  as 
well  as  a  mark  of  generosity  and  kindness ; 
for  he  believed  he  had  just  then  discovered 
tlie  loss  of  thirty  shillings,  and  did  not  re- 
member that  he  hod  left  them  in  the  pocket 
of  his  working  clothes,  until  after  his  return 
to  Deptford.     This  he  mentioned  tome  when 

I  told  him  that  James  W wished  to  re- 

tom  port  of  the  money,  and  inquired  whether 
he  really  could  afiord  to  large  a  sum.     *  Oh, 
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fairly,  thank  you,  ma'am,  and  find  myself 
thirty  shillings  richer  than  I  thought  I 
was.'  "—Pp.  26-30. 

The  authoress  had  often  to  act  the  part  of 
a  peace-maker :  — 

'*Just  before  I  had  left  the  Rectory,  a 
basket  had  been  brought  me,  furnished  with 
writing  and  working  materials,  and  intended 
to  carry  Testaments  and  tracts.     A  letter  was 

inside  it,  from  Isaac  U ,  Thomas  Dibley, 

Thomas  Paget,  Williom  M ,  Frederick 

E ,  and  John  D ,  begging  my  accept- 
ance of  it,  *  to  remind  me  of  them  when 
they  are  many  miles  away.'  I  found  Isaac, 
Frederick,  and  Paget,  at  Mrs.  Elliott's.  They 
seemed  delighted  to  see  my  pleasure  in  their 
gift ;  and  Isaac  said,  *  They  hoped  the  books 
in  that  basket  would  do  a  power  of  good  to  a 
many  souls  ;  though  it  might  be,  the  books  I 
had  given  them  had  not  yet  done  them  so 
much  good  as  they  should,  by  this  time.' 

**  After  a  pause,  and  re-examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  basket,  Paget  said,  *  I  am  sorry 
to  say  any  thing  to  vex  you  ;  but  I'd  best  speak 
it  out.  If  tall  George  comes  to-night  to  the' 
reading,  I  shall  order  him  out.' 

"  *  O  Paget,  why  so  ?  ' 

**  *  Because  he  said  at  the  works,  as  I  stole 
a  medal  off  vour  Christmas-tree,  thot  last  tea- 
party  you  gave  us.* 

"  *  How  very  wrong  of  him  !  But  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  not  take  any  notice ;  -even  if  he 
said  that  you  stole  a  hundred.  No  judge  or 
jury,  looking  at  your  honest  face,  could  ever 
say  any  thing  but  *'  Not  Guilty  ! "  ' 

**  Paget  listened  with  a  broad,  henrty  smile, 
which  grew  into  a  short  Inugh  of  satisfaction; 
but  Isaac  could  not  so  easily  pass  over  the 
affront  offered  to  his  friend  ;  so  he  said, — 

"  *  It  is  .very  kind  of  you  to  have  such  a 
good  opinion  of  us  ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  pointed  at  all  over  the  works,  as  him  as 
stole  a  medal  off  the  Ladies'  ChriNtmas-iree.' 

»*»No.'  added  Paget,  stoutly;  •  I'll  order 
George  out.' 

"  *0h,  no,  Paget!  you  will  not,  I  am  sure. 
You  lend  me  your  room  for  a  church  !  Now, 
if  anybody  were  to  say,  Mr.  Chalmers  was  a 
thief,  he  would  not  order  that  man  out  of 
church,  but  would  let  him  stav  to  learn  not  to 
bear  false  witness  against  his  neighbor.' 

"*Well,  I  see;  that's  very  good,  Tall 
George  may  stay.' 

**  George,  however,  was  invisible,  having 
taking  his  place  in  the  inner  room.  Af^er 
the  little  congregation  had  dispersed,  I  asked 
Paget  whether  he  did  not  think  a  Sunday, 
and  a  New  Year's  Doy  in  one,  would  be  a 
delightful  day  for  making  up  a  quarrel ; 
and  therefore  whether  he  would  forgive 
George,  if  he  should  come  and  tell  him 
he  felt  iorry  for  what  he  had  said  ? 
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^  *  Well,  it  would  be  a  goodish  thing  I 
think.* 

*^  On  the  Rtrength  of  tliift  I  walked  back  to 

George's  lodging,  with  William  G ,  who 

was  wailing  with  ray  lantern  in  his  hand,  to 
see  me  safe  within  the  Kectory  gate  before  he 
returned  to  Deptford. 

<*  *  May  I  not  go  back  with  you  and  George, 
ma'am  ?  ' 

"  *  No,  thank  you,  William.  It  would  make 
Paget  and  George  think  I  was  afraid  of  a 
fight  coming  on,  and  wanted  you  to  take  care 
of  me.  That  would  never  do.  It  would  be 
all  over  with  mv  hope  of  making  peace." 

"  •  That's  true !  '  And  God  will  go  with 
you.' 

"  George  was  at  Rupper  with  four  fellow- 
lodgers,  lie  came  out  of  the  house  to  speak 
to  me — standing  up  like  a  church  tower,  in 
his  massive  height  and  strength.  '^GeorgCyl 
am  sorry  about  this  matter  lietween  vou  and 
Paget.*' 

**  Well,  I  daresay  you  are ;  hut  I  am  not. 
What  business  had  he  to  sny  that  I  drank 
ten  cups  of  tea,  and  ate  seven  bits  of  cake  at 
your  lea-meeting  ? ' 

"  *  Indeed,  that  was  bad  manners,  George  ; 
end  I  am  surpriRed  to  hear  it  of  Paget.  But 
if  I  had  been  you,  I  would  have  answered,  if 
I  had  eaten  a  dozen  slices  of  cake,  and  drank  ! 
twenty  cups  of  tea.  she  would  only  have  been 
the  better  pleased.' 

"  *  Weti !  that  would  have  been  a  good  'un  ! 
I  wish  rd  thought  on't.* 

**  *  So  do  I.  But  if  you  did  not  think  of  a 
ready  answer,  you  had  no  right  to  say  that 
Paget  stole  a  mednl.  lie  never  said  that  you 
stole  the  Rcven  bits  of  cake.' 

"  '  I  didn't  sny  he  stole  it.  I  said,  I  seed 
two  medals  in  bin  hand,  and  never  seed  him 
j)ut  down  neither.' 

**  *  O  George,  that  was  almost  worse.  It 
was  so  mcon.  I  cuuld  not  have  thought  it  of 
you.  And  then  the  next  ])erson  said  he  had 
stolen  it — and  so  the  story  went  round.  How 
sorry  you  oujjht  to  have  felt  when  you  heard 

it.'    . 

*'  *  No,  I  wasn't;  I  was  very  glad.' 

"  *  That  was  very  wrong.  But  you  are 
growing  sorry  now  ?  Come  with  me  and  tell 
him  so.' 

"  '  No,  I  can't — no,  never.* 

**  •  Then  I  shall  go  home  sorry.' 

"  After  a  short  ])nu.se,  and  with  a  strong 
effort,  he  rejoined,  *  No,  no,  you  shan't  do  that, 
for  my  doings.    I'll  go  to  Paget.* 

"  When  we  reached  the  cottage  door,  I 
knocked  quickly,  for  George  looked  half-dis- 
I)osed  to  walk  away  again.  Paget  opened  it, 
and  I  said,  *  George  is  come  to  say  lie  is 
«orry,'  and  trusted  tjmt  Paget  would  at  once 
■hake  hands  with  him,  and  so  that  all  would 
be  right  between  them.  Paget,  however, 
wished  to  apeak  his  mind  before  he  gave  his 


hand ;  and  then  there  came  such  loud  spcait' 
ing  of  mutual  reproaches,  that  I  feared  a  figbt 
would  follow,  and  began  bitterly  to  repent  my 
folly  and  temerity  in  bringing  the  combatanti 
together.  Fists  were  raised  and  shaken  to 
near  each  other's  faces,  and  I  thought  best  to 
glide  between,  and  warn  the  disputants  to 
stand  further  off  as  they  spoke.  The  clamor 
grew  louder  and  louder,  until  a  pause  for 
breath  gave  me  opportunity  for  speech.  Then 
I  said,  *  0  Paget,  O  George,  this  is  terrible. 
On  New  Year's  night,  on  Sunday  night, 
and  under  the  roof  where  half  an  hour 
ago  we  were  worshipping  God,  to  have  such 
angry  words  said  !  It  will  not  do.  It  is  rery 
sinful.  We  must  have  no  more.  Let  us 
kneel  down  and  pray  that  the  God  of  peace 
and  love  would  prove  Himself  here,  to  be 
stronger  than  the  father  of  strife  and  hatred, 
that  is  the  Devil.* 

'*  At  first  I  knelt  alone,  but  sodh  heard  the 
two  men  suddenly  fall  on  their  knees;  and 
when  we  rose  up,  the  tears  were  rolling  down 
Pagel's  cheeks.  *  I'll  never  say  another  word 
about  it,  after  that  prayer,*  he  said.  *I1I 
forgive  him  from  my  heart,  out.* " 

"  George,  however,  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  latch,  and  said,  *  No,  no !  I'll  never  croM 
my  hand  on  a  man's  as  says  he'jl  put  me  in 
the  lock-up  for  a  word.  I  never  seed  the  in- 
side of  a  gaol  in  my  life,  and  now  to  be  put  in 
for  a  few  careless  words ! ' 

"*0  George,  how  can  you  be  so  silly? 
Paget  has  just  said  he  will  forgive  you  firon 
his  heart.  He  would  never  Dream,  now,  of 
getting  you  into  prison.  You  know  he  would 
not.  You  have  both  been  hot,  and  have  spoken 
sinful  words ;  but  both  are  sorry  for  them.  I 
am  not  going  home  until  I  have  seen  yuu  friendi 
by  God's  help.* 

"  He  stood  irresolute,  but  sullen. 

"  *  Give  me  your  hand.* 

"  *  That  I  will.* 

**  *  And  now,  Paget,  give  me  yours.' 
.  *'  Two  huge,  rough  hands  met  in  mine,  and 
then,  independently,  shook  each  other  u 
heartily  as  if  the  men  had  been  friends  from 
the  cradle,  and  would  be  to  the  grave." — Pp. 
38-44. 

Numbers  of  these  Crystal  Palace  workmen 
enlisted  for  the  Crimea, — "  three  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  within  reach  of  Captain  Iledley 
Vicars," — and  interesting  anecdotes  of  manly 
self-sacrifice  on  the  ))art  of  that  Christian  sol- 
dier are  not  wanting  in  the  ])ages  before  oi. 
But  in  1655,  a  new  field  for  exertion  presents 
itself  to  this  indefatigable  lady,  and  we  shsll 
take  a  few  episodes  from  the  history  of  her 
labors  in  it : — 

**  Scarcely  had  the  latest  lingerers  amongit 
the  Crystal  Palace  workmen  disappeared  from 
Beckenham,  in  the  spring  of  1S55,  befon  • 
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new  interest  had   sprunfi^  up  for  us  In  the 
gathering  of  the  Army  Works  Corps. 

"  It  was  formed  by  the  suggestion,  and  un- 
der the  arrangement  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ; 
for  whose  courteous  and  cordial  readiness  to 
afi'ord  us  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  men, 
as  for  tiiat  of  every  gentleman  connected  with 
the  service,  and  In  particular  Mr.  Milner,  the 
chief  oiHcer  at  the  Crystal  Palace  department, 
we  shall  always  feel  truly  grateful. 

**  The  Corps  amounted,  from  first  to  last,  to 
nearly  four  thousand  men.  The  first  detach- 
ment consivSted  only  of  railway  laborers,  sent 
out  to  make  themselves  generally  useful  in  all 
works  connected  with  tlie  army  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Crimen,  which  could  be  performed 
by  manual  labor.  But  in  the  succeeding 
draughts,  the  numbers  of  artisans  of  various 
kinds,  smiths,  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  etc., 
etc.,  ]3reponderated  above  the  laborers.  The 
first  8hi])  sailed  early  In  July,  and  the  last 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1855.  The 
men  assembled  to  be  chosen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace-office,  and  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood until  their  several  embarkations. 

"News  was  brought  to  the  Rectory,  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  May,  that  several 
Btrangcrs  had  arrived  to  look  for  lodgings  in 
the  village ;  so  we  went  out  to  meet  them,  to 
begin  acqaintance  with  them  at  once,  knowing 
that  the  time  would  be  short  for  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

"It  had  been  a  sorrowful  day;  the  anni- 
versary of  our  last  parting  with  Hedley  Vicars 
occurring  whilst  \^e  were  yet  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  a  sorrow  which  can  never  grow  old. 
One  of  his  sisters  went  with  me  ;  and  we  had 
ogrced  to  )^ead,  for  that  evenlng*s  work,  the 
promise  which  seemed  one  of  i)eculiar  beauty 
to  us  just  then,  *  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall 
reap  ni  joy.' 

•*  As  we  walked  through  the  village  we  saw 
a  grouj)  of  young  men,  who  were  described  to 
U8  as  *  the  roughest  lot  as  ever  come  to  Beck- 
enham.'  At  the  first  words  addressed  to 
them  they  looked  surprised,  and  somewhat 
dis})osed  to  walk  away  ;  but  they  soon  began 
to  show  signs  of  pleasure  in  the  cordial  in- 
terest taken  in  their  prospects,  and  in  hearing 
lietter  information  concerning  the  country 
tbey  were  bound  for,  than  it  had  been  in  their 
power  to  obtain  before.  At  the  first  few 
words  al>out  *  another  country,'  the  smile  of 
one  bright  young  face  spread  into  a  broad 
laugh  ;  but  liefore  we  ])arted  an  expression  of 
grave  and  serious  feeling  was  there  instead. 

"  I  briefly  told  the  storv  of  grace  touching 
him  whom  we  had  seen  for  the  last  time  on 
earth  that  day  year.  For  a  moment  one  or 
two  seemed  disposed  to  doubt  its  truth  ;  so  I 
■aid,  *  The  young  lady  by  my  side  is  his  sisterJ 
Tbey  almost  started  ;  and  sympathy,  as  gently 
respectful  as  any  man  in  Enghuid  could  mam- 


fest,  was  expressed  in  their  countenances  and 
manners.  An  Irishman,  called  Tom  Hagan, 
said,  after  a  few  moments*  silence,  '  I  am  not 
a  gentleman  like  he,  but  I  am  a  brother,  and 
have  a  little  sister  that  I  love,  so  I  can  feel  for 
her.' 

''  We  had  their  hearts  and  confidence,  then, 
for  we  stood  upon  equal  ground.  We  had 
met  them  with  friendly  interest ;  they  had  re- 
turned it  with  generous  sympathy.  So  it  was 
easy  to  ask  and  obtain  the  promise  of  their 
attendance  in  church  next  day — a  promise 
kept  by  all ;  and  in  the  evening  we  met  again 
for  a  cottage- reading. 

"  By  Monday  night  they  had  added  to  their 
numbers  for  another  *  reading,'  and  listened 
with  earnest  attention. 

"  We  went  to  some  of  their  lodging-houses 
the  next  evening  to  leave  some  little  books. 
At  one  of  these  houses  the  landlady  remarked, 
*  I  have  three  of  the  tallest,  darkest,  wildest 
men  lodging  here  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on. 
But  one  of  them  cried  like  a  child  for  an  hour 
or  so  after  he  came  back  from  last  night's 
reading,  and  said  he  wished  he  might  have 
listened  to  it  all  night.    His  name  is  Itichai*d 

J — .'      ... 

"  We  promised  to  wait  till  he  came  in ;  and 
just  then  the  doorway  was  filled  by  a  figure 
of  magnificent  strength  and  beauty,  whose 
very  royal  bearing  contrasted  rather  amus- 
ingly with  his  speech,  *  I  can't  abear  to  walk 
into  the  room  where  the  ladies  are  sitting ;  I 
am  so  horrible  dirty.'    He  was  a  man  in  the 

meiidian  of  life,  named  William  W ,  who 

had  been  a  private  in  the  88th  liegiment ; 
but  was  now  dressed  in  the  dusty  fustian  of  a 
working  man.  He  had  married  a  wife  in  a 
I)osition  of  life  which  he  thought  somewhat 
superior  to  his  own,  and  had  ])urchased  his 
discharge,  to  obtain,  instead,  *  waterside  work' 
at  his  native  place,  Sunderland.  He  confided 
to  me  that  he  was  sadly  troubled  in  his  mind 
about  having  left  his  wife  without  a  word  of 
kindness  for  a  farewell.  They  had  quarrelled ; 
he  went  out  to  drink,  as  too  often  was  his 
wont,  and  had  been  led  into  the  railway  car- 
riage by  his  friends  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. 

" '  Had  he  written  to  her  since,  and  ex- 
pres«»ed  his  regret  ? ' 

"  *  He  could  not  write  himself,  but  a  mate 
had  done  it  for  him,  and  she  would  not  an- 
swer.' 

"  *  Should  I  write  at  his  dictation  ? ' 

"  His  countenance  brightened,  and  the 
evening  and  hour  were  fixed  for  the  pur])ose. 

**  When  I  said  a  word  or  two  about  the 
misery  which  sin  always  brought,  he  inter- 
rupted roe  by  exclaiming.  *  Now,  don't  ye  say 
any  more  about  that.  You  pressed  me  so 
hard  about  it  at  the  reading,  that  I  could  have 
cried  out,  and  I  did  when  I  got  back.' 
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' '  Ami  did  jou  cry  to  God 


'I   did )    and   have 


prayed   that   pretty   u]>on  tliii, 


"  Honever,  I  saw  ihut   hit  heart  i 


all  knelt  donn  for  prayer 


description  of   the   probable  dangent  of  til 

life  in  the  Crimea,  and   suggeited   that  ibc 

would  not  be  altogetlier  hamiy  it  she  should 

"  ten  iDMiuies  alter  t  nnu   Jett  itiese  nne, :  hear  of  his  dealli  tliere,  without  having  writ- 

im]nilsive,  full-grown  childreii  with  tears  ujion    ten  bim  one  word  of  forgiving  Iots. 

their  ehefkn.  they  were  fighting  with  kniTes !    I      "  The  oombinolion  of  letter  otui   i 

"Twu  let  I  en  were  lying  on  the  table  for 'did   its  work  well;  for  she  left  Norths 

They  were  from  .  land  for  Beckenham  within  twenty-four  houn 


:   postcript 
irthumba- 


tlteir  wives ;  and  these  men  began 
^Villiam  obout  the  silence  of  his  wiie.  ne 
cmld  not  stand  it,and  seized  his Bupjier-knife. 
JuKt  EiH  ihev  wure  allaeking  each  other,  the 
landlady  notily  rushed  Iwtween  them, exclaim- 
ing, '  ISlop,  for  the  lady's  sake,  stop.  It  will 
bitak  her  heart  to  bear  of  your  light,  and 
after  that  prayer,  loo.'"— Pj).  149-133. 

William  W docs  not  forget  the  let- 

U-r:— 

'  Punctual    to   his   appointment,   William 


eveuing.  He  was  shown  into  the  dining-room 
on  hir>  arrival,  where  1  found  him  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  the  portraits  on  the  wall,  and 
the  size  of  ihe  folio  vohimea  in  the  book-cases. 

He  said  afterwards  to  Mary  li , '  She  had 

nie  into  a  sitting-room,  and  it  was  juBt  like 
heaven :  Kiicll  a  sight  of  books,  unJ  such  a 
large  dimicr-lable.'  A  luxury  which,  I  su|)- 
posc,  we  can  hardly  apprccinte,  without  at- 
lempling  to  dine  ut  n  cottage  dinner-table, 
Bome  two  feet  in  diameter,  eJicircIed  by  seven 
nr  eight  children,  and  at  last  to  find  we  must 
retreat  to  take  refuge  in  a  chimney  corner,  re- 
duced III  renting  nnr  plate  upon  our  knees. 
"  When  I  hud  lirought  in  niv  norifulio,  and 

asked   William   W to  dictule  his  letter, 

Ills  look  of  animated  oliscrvatioii  was  subdued 
at  onei-  into  grave  I  bough  fulness. 

"  'J'hat  li-iter  was  a  naered  coiifidence  be- 
tween two  hearts,  oF  which  I  van  >n  all  honor 
iKinnd  I  ti  consider  myselfhul  as  the  mere  |>eii 
tu  communicate.  IJut  to  the  Iiigh  lone,  wliici: 
it  conveyed  of  that  mail's  moral  feeling,  to  hii 
aensiliveiieiiH  of  conscience,  to  his  noble  niiil 
manly  fi-unkness  in  the  confession  of  thiit 
which  (nessed  upon  his  heart  to  a  wife  who 
WHS  then  unsoHenwl  towards  him — nodeBcrii>- 
tioii  conid  do  justice. 

"  When  I  had  written  three  or  four  jiagrs, 
lie  paused,  and  I  inquired  whnl  else  bo  would 
like  me  to  siiv. 

'■■  Niilhing  more,  ma'am,  thank  you." 
" '  Then  how  would  vou  like  to  conelude ? ' 
" '  Xol  to  roneludu  yet,  if  you  |>leaM!.' 
"  I   Uuiked   perplexed.     After  n  momenlV 
hesitation  he  added  earnestly,' I'lease.ma'um, 
would,  you  work  up  her  (eeiings  a  bit  ? ' 

"  *  if  yniir  letter  fails  to  do  so,'  I  silently 
thought, '  my  postscript  will  be  to  Utile  pur- 
pose indeed.' 


after  she  had  received  it." — Pp.  157-108. 
There  is  a  very  charming  Story  of  Flanoel 

Waistcoats,  which  we  mm 

"At  Inst  came  the  dny  ii 
the  Jura  was  to  recei 
to  sail  for  the  Fjist. 

of  a  short,  but  intense  fros  ,  .   .  ._ 

I,  with  a  beloved  young  friend,  who  has  Miiea 
entered  into  the  'joy  of  her  Lord,'  droTc  oTcr 
Deplford,  and  spent  six  hours  on  board 


t    on    DQ    OCCOUDt 

1  December  nhen 

r  com])tement,  and 

Ls  the  kharpest  da* 

My  sister  ana 


dock  that  Saturday  j  the  Jura,  in'tnking  leave  of  the  five  hundred. 


.Amongst  Ibpin  were  two  men  whom  I  hnv 

named,  John  M ,  and  James  P ,  whow 

honest  faces  had  attracted  us  n  few  weeks  be- 
:d  of  men  endeavoring  to  gun 
admission  at  the  Crystal  Palace  gateii. 

*■  We  had  then  found  it  unnecessary  to 
write  for  further  testimony  lo  their  cbamctm. 
The  document!  which  they  had  brought  whll 
Ihem  had  been  signcil  not  otily  by  their  «n- 
ploycrii,  but  also  liy  the  rector  and  curate  of 
the  parish,  and  the  two  churchwardens.  'Xlieir 
countenances  alone  would  hnvo  been  nmnlj 
sufficient  recommendations,  —  they  liierallj 
shone  with  honest  and  simple  worth.  At  tM 
lime  we  first  noticed  them  they  were  tilmoit 
starving]  so  we  Inltt  Ihem  lo  come  to  iht 
Itectory  fur  supper  that  evening;  and  then, 
finding  Ihev  had  nothing  left  to  pay  for  a 
night's  shelter,  we  lodged  and  boarded  Ihcm 
in  the  vilhige.    As  soon  as  they  were  ap- 

Eointed  lo  the  Corjis,  they  commenced  laying 
y  the  larger  jiortion  of  their  wages  lo  repnr 
us;  and  bad  lime  enough  lo  do  so  fully.  A 
few  days  Inifore  the  Jura  sailed,  they  asked  to 
see  me,  and  with  some  hesitation  and  feaTt 
'  lest  it  should  be  thought  taking  ndvantaga 
of  kindness,'  requested  Ihe  loon  of  half  a  to*- 
ereign  to  each,  to  enable  them   to  go  down 

to shire,  tu  take  leave  of  their  wivea  and 

children. 

"The  night  before  the  vessel  sailed,  both 
came  to  the  Iteetorj'.  lo  repay  ihe  loan, 
>  Are  you  sure,  my  friends,  thai  you  can  nSbrd 
lo  give  it  back  ? ' 

'■'Quite  sure,  and  thank  you  ma'am,  a 
thousand  times.' 

"  '  But  nhnt  have  you  left  for  your  lodging 
to-nigbl  and  breakfast  to-morrow  ? ' 

"  '  Ob,  we've  paid  our  lodging,  aii'i  aquan,' 

"'But  for  breakfast*' 
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**A  moment's  pause  ensued;  then  came 
the  cheerful  answer, '  With  the  good  supper 
we've  just  made  here ;  and  the  good  dinner 
we  shall  get  aboard  ship,  we  don't  want  no 
breakfast/ 

"  Of  course  that  arrangement  was  not  per- 
mitted to  stand.  But  when  we  met  on  board 
ship,  we  found  that  whilst  other  men  had 
been  laying  out  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings 
apiece  in  warm  Tests,  John  and  James  had 
been  obliged  to  do  without  them  to  enable 
them  to  repay  their  debts.  So  there  they 
stood  on  deck  in  that  biting  cold,  with  noth- 
ing warmer  than  a  slop  over  their  shoulders, 
and  with  small  chance  of  having  the  warm 
clothing,  provided  by  Government,  given  out 
for  some  days.  It  was  not  to  be  borne.  So, 
early  in  the  day  we  dispatched  a  messenger 
for  four  warm  knitted  vests  from  London. 
Five  o'clock  came ;  the  darkness  of  a  Decem- 
'  ber  night  was  deepening.  Our  last  farewell 
words  were  said;  and  the  last  man's  hand 
had  been  shaken ;  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  for  remaining ;  yet  our  messenger  had 
not  returned.  There  was  plainly  some  mis- 
take, and  the  ship  would  probably  sail  before 
the  parcel  could  new  reach  our  friends. 

**  The  colder  blew  the  night  breezes  about 
ua,  as  we  drove  through  Deptford,  the  more 
unbearable  was  the  thought  of  these  two  men 
tufiering  from  their  high  and  delicate  sense  of 
honor  towards  us.  Wo  drove  from  shop  to 
shop  before  any  thing  like  the  articles  of 
clotning  which  we  wanted  could  be  found. 
At  last  at  the  fif^h  shop  searched  they  were 
obtained.  But  who  was  to  take  them  back  to 
the  ship  ?    No  shopman  could  be  spared. 

*'  Beneath  a  lamp  in  the  street  stood  a 
group  of  boys.  Its  light  fell  on  a  face  which 
seemed  to  introduce  the  sort  of  messenger  I 
desired.  The  story  was  told  him.  *  Now, 
my  boy,  we  are  strangers,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  know  your  nome  or  where  you  live,  nor 
any  clue  to  either.  You  might  take  these 
▼ests  and  make  twenty  shillings  upon  them, 
or  give  them  away  to  your  father  and  brothers, 
if  vou  choose.  I  should  never  send  the 
police  after  you.  But  my  confidence  in  the 
nonor  of  English  boys,  which  stands  so  high 
now,  would  be  broken  down.  And  those  two 
nobly  honest  men  would  suffer,  and  might 
take  cold  and  go  into  consumption,  and  die; 
and  their  wives  and  children  break  their 
hearts  about  them.' 

**The  boy's  eyes  flashed  under  the  lamp- 
light, and  snatching  the  parcel,  he  said,  *  Trust 
roe,  I'm  the  boy  for  it.' 

"  Kighteeni)cnce  happened  to  be  the  worldly 
all  we  had  with  us,  after  paying  for  the  vests. 
I  told  him  how  sorr}'  I  was  for  this;  but  that 
it  would  pay  his  boat  each  way,  and  he  would 
have  sixpence  and  a  happy  heart  to  lie  down 
with  at  night. 


"  *  It's  a  plenty.  Father's  a  waterman.  I 
shall  get  his  boat  for  nothing.  All's  right ! ' 
ond  off  he  ran. 

"A  note  had  been  enclosed  in  the  parcel  to 
one  of  the  officers  with  whom  I  had  had  some 
conversation,  requesting  him  to  send  me  one 
line  by  post  that  night  or  next  morning,  to 
say  that  the  parcel  had  reached  its  destined 
owners. 

***The  next  dny  passed,  and  the  next,  but 
no  letters  came  from  the  Jura.  We  read  in 
the  Times  that  she  had  sailed  on  Thursday 
morning.  The  day  posts  of  Saturday  arrived, 
but  hrought  no  news  of  the  parcel. 

"  My  trust  failed.  *  My  boy  is  dishonest,' 
I  said  ;  *  and  my  confidence  in  human  honor 
can  never  be  the  same  again.' 

**  But  by  the  last  post  on  Sunday  evening 
came  a  note  from  the  officer  alluded  to,  to  Hay 
that  about  seven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, a  boy  had  brought  a  parcel  on  board,  and 
had  requested  permission  to  deliver  it  to  two 

men,  named  James  P and  John  M , 

in  the  presence  of  the  captain  of  the  sh\p,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Corps,  and  the  medical 
officer. 

"  Having  discharged  his  duty,  the  last 
sound  heard  amidst  the  splashing  of  his  oars, 
as  he  left  the  ship's  side,  was  the  shout,  *  Tell 
that  ere  lady  I  kept  my  word,  and  the  jackets 
was  in  time.' 

"  All  honor  to  the  English  boy,  who  sus- 
tained my  right  to  trust  my  brothers,  young 
or  old.  The  world  is  not  so  wide,  but  we 
j  shall  meet  again,  I  hope  ;  and  meet  when  we 
may,  the  trusty  and  the  trusting  will  ue 
friends.— Pp.  244-249." 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  the  author's  own 
summary  of  the  appeal  which  her  hook  is  in- 
tended to  make : — 

"  In  a  word,  what  I  now  plead  for,  with 
those  who  are  called,  and  not  without  reason, 
*  the  privileged  classes  '  of  this  country,  is  : — 
When  navvies,  or  any  other  laborers  either  in 
fields  or  factories,  are  within  your  reach,  meet 
them  with  a  frank  and  genial  friendliness. 
Alleviate  their  discomforts  as  far  as  lies  in 
your  power.  Provide  some  little  innocet 
pleasure — a    tea-party,   for    instance* — from 

♦  Amongst  the  series  of  tea-parties  given  at 
Beckenliani,  wliilst  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
was  in  tlie  press,  uhont  400  railway-men  were  enter- 
tained in  succe.ssion.  Their  quiet  enjovment  was 
scarcely  more  pleasant  to-  witness  than  the  hearty 
and  cheerful  satisfaction  which  it  allbrdrd  to  their 
foreman,  time-keepers,  store-keeper,  and  a  resident 
contractor,  to  whoso  friendly  and  able  assistance, 
witli  that  of  our  kind-hearted  police,  and  a  few 
other  willing  hands,  the  succeiiss  of  the  entertain- 
ments was  chietlv  owing.  Good  specimens  of  art, 
such  as  IJoberts'  Views  of  Palestine,  are  unfailing 
sources  of  pleasure  on  these  occasions.  Not  a  few 
of  the  men  show  real  taste  in  their  choice  of  pic- 
tures. 
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time  to  time,  for  their  hard-worked  cxiRtence.  j  could  be  colder  or  more  lifeless.  Hcittooped 
Above  all,  seek  to  secure  to  them  their  Sab- 1  to  touch  it,  and  found  a  human  body  haV 
baths;  nnd  hold  forth  to  them  the  word  of  :  buried  beneath  afresh  drift  of  snow.  The  next 
life.  Give  them  liibles  or  Testaments ;  nnd  ^  moment  the  traveller  had  tnken  a  brother  in 
if  the  navvy's  name  be  written  therein,  with  a  |  his  arms,  and  was  chafing  his  chest  and  hand* 
few  words  of  frit-ndly  dedication,  he  will  8tar^'e  and  brow ;  breathing  upon  the  stiff,  cold  lips  the 
rather  than  ])art  wiih  it  at  any  price.  I  warm  breath  of  his  living  soul ;  bressing  the 

*'  If  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  and  coun-  |  silent  heart  to  the  beating  pulses  of  Ills  ovn 
trywomen  have  warmed  towards  their  working  i  generous  bosom.  The  effort  to  save  another 
brothers,  whiUi  reading  these  brief  records  oi'  j  had  brought  bnck  to  himself,  life,  warmth,  and 
a  few  years'  intercourse  with  them,  let  not  energy.  He  was  a  man  again ;  instead  of  a 
the  generous  fire  die  out  with  the  close  of  the  weak  creature  succumbing  to  a  despairing 
book.  If  individual  efforts,  so  light  and  easy,  helpnessness,  dropping  down  in  a  dreamlen 
have  resulted   by  the  blessing  of  God,  in   so   sleep  to  die. 

much  that  is  cheering  and  hopeful,  what  might  **  He  saved  his  brother,  and  was  saved  him- 
not  Ikj  effected  if  the  educated  and  refined   sel/. 

class  of  this  country  determined,  in  de])en-  "  *  Go  thou.*  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
dence  upon  divine  help,  to  draw  out  the  and  Giver  of  Life,  *  and  do  likewise.'** — ^Ppt 
higher  and  nol)Ier  feelings  of  the  less  favored   353-356. 

classes;  setting  tliemselves  gently,  patientlv*  ..  t«  ^i*  u  tt  *  i  t>«  i*  t  tt  it... 
steadfastlv  to  Lk,  to  eradicate  the  notions  of  ?  ^^^^j'^  hearts  and  Lnghsh  Hands "  » • 
distrust,  'suspicion,  and  envy,  too  genernlly  written  m  good,  transparent  English,  and  it 
entertained  by  the  poor  towards  the  rich';  must  be  a  cold  heart  that  does  not  catch  tht 
until  both  should  practically  realize  the  senti-  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  truly  Christian  ten- 
ment  well  nnd  wisely  expressed  by  a  gifted  demess  which  animates  every  page.  We  fear 
writer  of  the  present  day,  *  0  ye  rich,  respect  the  author  judges  too  sanguinely  of  the  moral 
the  poor.     O  ye  jmor,  have  charity  for  the   ^^^^^  8,,^  had  to  deal  with,  but  that  is  a 

"'' Above  all.  0  favored  ones,  who  have  the  noble  mistake      Would  God  it  were  more  fre- 

knowledge  of  ilie  glad  tidings  of  the  redemp-  quently  made !    Her  book  furnishes  the  best 

tion  of  ilie  world  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  exemplifications  we  have  seen  of  the  spirit  in 

Jesus  Christ,  bringing  glory  to  God  in   the  which  the   evangelization    of  the  masses  by 

highest,  and  on   earth   neace,  good  will  to-  private,  individual  effort  must  be  attempted, 

wards  men,  God  forbid  that  you  should  shut  ^Ve  do  not  desire  to  see  every  Christian  lady 

up  in  your  own  hearts  this  message  of  life  and  ,,j^,^  ^  f^^  j,^^^^  ^^^  sovereigns  to  spare  try- 

peace,  instead  of   I'lvmg  it  in  its  fulness  to  .      ^     ,       i    ^  ., .         .•    i      »    i    »        .     ' 

everv  fellow  creature  within  your  reach.     If  i"g  to  do  what  this  particular  lady  has  done; 

you  have  but  once  heard  of  it  for  yourselves,  ^or  all  crude  imitation  is  bad  and  unprodno- 

you  are  bound  to  bid  others  welcome  to  dnnk  live.     But   it   is   a   serious   question  for  the 

of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life.     *  Let  him  Church,  whether  it  may  not  usefully  enlist  the 

that  heareth  say.  Come.'  influence  of  such  chaconnesses  with  a  difler- 

"  If  you  have  long  ago  learned  to  love  the  ence,  to  a  much  greater  length  than  slio  ever 
gospe   of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  fervor  of  that       ^  ^^^^     jj^^'^.^  3,^,  ^,^,^.  j^^^^  beginning  to 

first   love  has  fled,  sneak  to  others  of  your  *'     „       ^   i  •      *i  ^  n«r 

half.forgotten  Saviour,  and  you  shall  find  that  ?r"   ^"^   ^?^*^°"«    "^    these    matters.      Ihe 

there  is  a  life-giving  power  in  the  name  of  I^^vangehst  is  not,  as  yet,  fairly  face  to  face 

Jesus  to  restore  vitality  to  your  own  chilled  with  the  Worker;  he  has  much  to  learn  and 

soul.  '        '  to  unlearn  before  he  will  be  so,  whether  we 

"  A  traveller  was  crossing  mountain  heights  consider   him   as  a  public  preacher,  or  as  a 

alone,  over  almost  untrodden  snow.  Warn-  visitor  at  the  homes  and  haunts  of  thegiKwi- 
ing  had  been  given  him  that  if  slumber  pressed  .^;^,  ^f  ^^^  civilization.     May  God  forbid 

down  lus  weary  evelids,  they  would  inevitably  ,,    .  i      nr  i  i  .i 

be   sealed  in    death.     For  a   time   he   went  ^^'''\  ^  '^|^"^^  ^T^'  ^"^  V'°''  ""'^  ''""'^  ^^^"^ 

bravelv  along  his  dreary  path.    But  with  the  ^uglily,  when  we  have  only  just  begun  to  lay 

deej)cmjig  shades  and  freezing  blast  of  night,  o»r  hands  upon  it  I     Our  parting  word  shall 

there  fell  a  weight  upon  his  lirain  and  eyes  be  that,  next  to  a  Christlike  love  for  the  work 

which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.     In  vain  he  in  itself,  we  rate  as  the  hi-'hest  of  the  qiialifi- 


path.     No  stone  was  that;  although  no  stone   <^»*^'"'®  ^^  ^*»®  intellect. 
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VIOLETS. 

When  first  I  pluck'd  the  violet 

It  wns  a  suiinv  dav  in  March, 
White  clouds  like  frosted  silver  met 

The  nzui*c  of  ilie  houndless  arch  ; 
The  fresh  rills  dunced,  the  blithe  birds  sung, 

So  did  my  heart,  for  I  was  young. 

Thenceforth  its  very  name  could  fill 
My  childish  mind  with  golden  beams, 

With  leaf-hiids  on  a  wooded  hill, 

And  dnzzling  clouds,  and  glittering  streams, 

With  nil  the  sounds  and  feelings  gay 
Of  that  hrij^ht,  breezy  holiday. 

But  I  grew  up  to  toilsome  hours, 

In  a  dim  city  ch)8cly  pent, 
Then,  thron;j:h  the  spring,  my  fav'rite  flowers 

Mv  mother  in  her  letters  sent : 
And  so  sweet  thoughts  of  her  and  homo 

Would  with  their  fragrance  only  come. 

Until,  at  last,  with  other  sweets. 
It  gather'd  round  the  precious  name 

Of  one  who  brought  me  violets ; 
So  oft,  glad  evenings  when  he  came 

Their  scent  to  me  his  prcpcnco  bore, 
Before  my  hand  could  ope  the  door. 

Thence  their  rich  breathing  spake  alone 
Of  ho]>e  and  tendcnicss  and  truth ; 

Six  waiting  years  hud  come  and  gone. 
And  wo  had  pas'sed  our  early  youth. 

Ere  Poverty,  a  captive  led, 
Knelt  down  to  l^ove,  and  wo  were  wed. 

He  brought  me  to  his  cottage  fair : 

Our  weddiii;;-<lay,  brings  spring  again  : 

A  golden  joy  is  in  tlie  air. 

Each  waving  branch  new  welcomes  rain. 

And  early  flowers  our  garden  round 
Murmur  soft  blessings  from  the  ground. 

Wc  climb  the  hill  behind  the  house. 
To  show  me  where  the  violets  grew ; 

Each  tinv  stem  seems  tremulous 

With  blissful  thoughts  both  old  and  new. 

Wc  are  so  happy  there  alone. 
Feeling,  at  last,  each  other's  own. 

So  clung  about  our  happiness 

Those  wild-flowcrs  seem'd,  that  when  our  boy 
Wat  born,  around  his  christening  dress 

I  wove  them  ;  so  a  sacre<l  joy 
Mingled  amid  the  spirit  wreath 

That  tlutter'd  to  their  lightest  breath. 

Mj  child  !  I  see  him  plainly  now 
As  any  time  his  eight  bright  years. 

His  the  soft  eyes,  the  changeful  glow. 
Too  deli<'ate  for  this  world's  tears  ; 

And  80  p<M-haps  the  angels  knew : 
Alas !  thiy  gather  blossoms  too. 

One  morn  I  watchM  him  out  of  sight. 

Nodding  to  me  his  pretty  head  ; 
He  went  for  violets  up  the  height  — 

'Neath  asleep  clifl'  we  found  him  dead. 
For  me  he'd  eliml>ed  its  side  to  cull 

The  flowers  of  which  his  hands  were  full. 

I  drew  them  from  those  Angers  small : 
Ah  !  then  upon  our  fav 'rites  fell 


The  sombre  shadow  of  the  pall. 

I  could  not  bear  their  sight  or  smell ; 
The  passion  of  a  mighty  grief 

Was  written  on  each  i)urple  leaf, 

I  leamM  within  a  few  more  years, 

To  dread  the  time  of  violets  ; 
For  its  keen  breath  woke  shudd'ring  fears 

That  darken'd  o'er  the  old  regrets. 
Of  all  I  loved,  the  last,  the  best 

Was  passing  slowly  to  his  rest. 

Veiling  the  grave  with  hopes  so  fair, 
That  when  that  gentle  husband  died, 

I  could  believe  his  love  and  earc 
Lived  round  me  still  intensified. 

Heaven  opcn'd  o'er  that  long  decay. 
And  then  I  saw  how  near  it  lay. 

The  violets  of  our  courting-time 
I  placed  upon  his  shrouded  heart. 

The  while  I  bless 'd  thee,  I'aith  sublime. 
Strong  and  far-reaching  as  thou  art! 

Those  dry  leaves  linking  by  thy  spell 
To  amarantli  and  as])hodel. 

And  looking  back,  and  looking  round, 

I  know  no  life  so  fair  as  mine  : 
Therein  such  depths  of  joy  abound, 

Beauty  and  love  so  round  it  shine, 
That  depths  of  trouble  too  were  given. 

Or  else  I  had  not  valued  Heaven. 

And  my  heart  feels  its  strange  relief 
To  have  its  old  love-struggle  done 

*Twixt  child  and  husband  witii  this  grief 
The  horror  from  the  violets  gone. 

Now  Immmortality  hath  kiss'd 
Each  leaf  of  fragrant  amethyst. 

And  round  their  graves  have  violets  sprung  : 
Yes,  I  can  tend  them,  for  1  know 

Each  feelir"-  'mid  their  blossoms  hung 
Shall  live  again,  except  the  woe; 

And  in  that  glad  assurance  blest, 
I  wait  my  entering  into  rest. 

— Household  Words. 


TO  tup:  empkkok  alkxandeu  ii. 

ON    III8    MEDIATION     BETWEliN   i'KANOE     AND 

AUSTRIA. 

In  thy  brief  rule  what  Christian  glories  slrine, 
O  generous  despot !  when  the  storm  of  war. 
That  raged  at  tliine  accession,  died  afar. 
Then  did  thy  spirit  heed  the  call  divine, 
And  thy  voice  answcre«l,  ami  thy  realms  with 
thine, 
'*  Henceforth  the  serf  be  fix^c !"    Each  rescued 

slave 
Rose  up  a  willing  subject,  prompt  to  brave 
Death  for  his  country  and  its  royal  line. 
Lo  !  now  the  fu<?  that  stormed  thy  citadel. 
The  ally  that  str>o<l  aloof  in  danger's  hour. 
Stand  front  lo  front,whiledark  the  war  clouds 
lower. 
What  voice  but  thine  is  heard.the  strife  to  quell  ? 
()  Prince  ;  one  further  glory  make  thine  own  ; 
Raise  bleeding  Italy,  who  kneels  before  thy 
throne  I 
Dorchester,  April  9th,  1859.  S.  G.  B. 

— Transcript. 


THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL  BELL.  —  ONE  LESS. 


Till  the  rcil  light  upon  tV.      ... 
Brills  liiiliw  all  jour  daintiest  catOB, 

And ronlinlx,  perfumed  even  yet: 
Wheel  n]>  rlie  little  Etnnil  of  booka ; 

'Tii  luxury  mukca  the  hcan  forget ! 

Come  when  you  henr  the  silrer  bell. 

Vnvr,  Bpnrklin};  olTsprinfr  of  the  fine, 
You  have  no  gritfs  nor  eares  to  tell, 

So  tcacli  mo  liow  to  conquer  mine ! 
Mv  {Tolilcn  poet  ding  some  song 

*ro  mnkc  tho  hoiim  more  quickly  fly. 
Whnt  xnyst  llion  ?    "  Man  n-onlil  tx:  blest,- 

But  love  and  sorrow  never  die  I  " 
..sktn! 

Why,  he  wliuc'er 
Through  our  poor  ImmDn  life,  deserves 

To  have  ha  biiet  in  opiil  cmt  ! 
They've  died  a  Ihousand  deaths,  with  mo, 

Anil  uneh  one  took  a  different  way. 
I  driuk  the  latest  one  of  nil,— 

Tlio  loTO  1  lost  "  the  otlicr  day." 
The  latest,  deepest  one  I  knew. 

Anil  only  lost  "the  otlicr  day.' 
So  gladly  won,  so  sadly  lost. 

It  Cook  life's  siinshino  i[Dito  nway 
Well,  let  il:  go  !  tlic  mnnii  remains  ; 

Her  light  is  (|nitc  enough  for  me. 
And  better  that  it  sometimes  lulls 

Tlii:!  gimning  pain  of  memory. 
Melt  in  my  moulli,  O  luscious  grape  '■ 

0  conlialH,  rich  uiid  rare  and  strong, 
I  tnko  yon  for  tlio  sago'a  thought, 

1  lake  Ton  for  tlio  poet's  song ! 
rrcnch,  tlicn,  n  sermon  1    As  I  sip, 

Ijct  eni'h  drop  Aparkto  op  again  t 
Ainu !  alas  I  you  kiss  my  lip. 

But  havo  no  skill  to  heal  my  pain  1 
Even  OS  tho  jowcll'd  glass  is  raised, 

Tho  (Icct)  itork  eves  I  held  so  dear 

'The  ivell-kiiown  voice  I  used  to  hear  I 


One  draught  from  Lctlic's  fitbtcil  stream, 
"  For  loYO  and  sorrow  never  dio !" 

—UousihM  Word). 

THE   OLl>  CATHEDBAL  BULL. 
The  old  rathcdral  bell, 

In  it*  loftv,  (lu>ty  tower, 
For  ages  lias  its  solemn  kntll 
I*rorlaimed  the  passing  hour. 
With  its  steady  song, 
"  Ding  dong," 
Echoing  the  vaulted  aisles  along. 
On  massivD  oaken  beams 

Dolh  tho  mighty  monster  swing, 
Bat  each  n  licndtng  osier  seems 
When  the  bell  begins  to  ring. 
And  its  Dchoing  song. 


Shakes  the  old  tower  that  luu  held  it  loDg. 
'Twas  many  a  rear  ago 

The  a;icicnt  mII  was  young, 
And  with  solemn  rile  and  priestly  show 
In  its  lonely  dwelling  hung, 
Sinec  then  its  song, 
"Ding  dong," 
Hatli  monnrchs'  deaths  and  Tietories  sung. 
War,  hos  its  voice  proclaimed. 

And  discord's  fiery  brand. 
Anil  battle,  rout,  and  carnage  namoil. 
Wide  spreadingo'er  the  land, 
When  its  iiellowing  song, 

Hns  blanched  tho  weak,  and  nerved  the  Blroi^. 
Now  tolled  in  midnight  deep, 
Kow  rung  in  noontide  rity. 
Ushering  a  king  to  death's  long  sleep, 
A  new-l)oni  prince  to  day. 
Still  dear  and  strong, 
"Ding  dong," 
Unchanged  its  voice  through  centuries  \aag. 
The  olil  cathedral  bell. 


Vain  creatures  of  an  hour — 
Obtained  by  wrong, 
"  Ding  dong," 
All  full  of  care,  nor  tasting  long  I 
The  beggar  in  the  dust. 
It  raises  hy its  voice: 
"  In  God  thy  Maker  trast ; 
Kcjoice  in  Him,  rejoice — 
lie  firm  uiid  strong, 
'  Ding  dong,' 
Trial  is  short,  and  victory  long !" 
A  lesson  loud  and  clear. 
It  toadies  all  its  days: 
"  Do  steadily  thy  duty  here,  , 

And  send  to  Heaven  thy  praise  1 
So  shall  thy  song. 
Like  my  '  Ding  Dong,' 
At  last  lie  lou<I  and  clear  and  long !" 
—Chambers's  Journal.  Q.  H.  P 


ON'K    LESS. 

Sii.EST  we  stood  liv  the  window. 

Watching  the  twiliglii  lull. 
Till  the  cool  gray  shadows  of  evening 

Had  gathered  over  all. 
And  now  tho  lamp  lias  been  liglilcil. 

And  ihe  lire  bums  warmly  and  htight. 
How  sadly  our  thouglits  slill  wonder 

Without  ID  tho  cold,  dark  night. 
There  are  children  playing  around  us. 

As  in  many  n  bygoiio  year, 
But  one  little  voice  is  missing. 

Which  we  never  more  shnll  hear. 
The  pnrloris  vrorm  and  lightsome. 

But  without,  how  tho  night-winds  ravel 
And  we  think  of  Ihe  darkness  railing 

Bonnd  a  little  lonely  grave. 

A.D.L. 
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SIR  J.  F.  W.  HEBSCHEL,  BABT.,  K.H.,  Etc. 

Astronomy,  the  grandest  of  all  sciences, 
has  not  lagged  behind  in  these  days  of  rapid 
advancement  in  all  that  is  sublime  in  specula- 
tion and  useful  in  practice.  On  the  contrary 
its  strides  have  been  gigantic,  and  every  fresh 
step,  each  new  achievement,  has  won  admira- 
tion alike  for  the  bold  and  subtle  thought 
which  suggested  it,  and  the  refined  accuracy 
which  has  proved  the  solidity  of  the  basis 
upon  which  it  rests. 

The  feelings  to  which  these  advances  give 
rise  have  been  finely  expressed  by  Professor 
Mitchell,  of  America,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  "  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds."  "  Often 
have  I  swept  backward  in  imagination  six 
thousand  years,  and  stood  beside  our  great 
ancestor,  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  going  down  of  the  sun.  What  strange 
sensations  must  have  swept  through  his  be- 
wildered mind,  as  he  watched  the  last  depart- 
ing ray  of  the  sinking  orb,  unconscious 
whether  he  should  ever  behold  its  return! 
Wrapt  in  a  maze  of  thought,  stran^fe  and 
startling  his  eye  long  lingers  about  the  point 
at  which  the  sun  had  slowly  faded  from  his 
view.  A  mysterious  darkness  hitherto  unex- 
perienced creeps  oyer  the  face  of  nature. 
The  beautiful  scenes  of  earth  which,  through 
the  swift  hours  of  the  first  wonderful  day  of 
his  existence,  had  so  charmed  his  senses,  are 
slowly  fading,  one  by  one,  from  his  dimmed 
▼ision.'  A  gloom,  deeper  than  that  which 
covers  earth,  starts  across  the  mind  of  earth's 
solitary  inhabitant.  He  raises  his  inquiring 
gaze  towards  heaven,  and  lo !  a  silver  cres- 
cent of  light,  clear  and  beautiful,  hanging  in 
the  western  sky,  meets  his  astonished  eye. 
The  young  moon  charms  his  untutored  vision 
and  leads  him  upward  to  her  bright  attend- 
ants, which  are  now  stealing  one  by  one  from 
out  the  deep  blue  sky.  The  solitary  gazer 
bows  and  wonders  and  adores.  The  hours 
glide  by — the  silver  moon  is  gone — the  stars 
are  rising,  slowly  ascending  the  heights  of 
heaven,  and  solemnly  sweeping  downward  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  first  grand 
revolution  to  mortal  vision  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. A  faint  streak  of  rosy  light  is  seen  in 
the  East;  it  brightens;  the  stars  fade;  the 
planets  are  extinguished ;  the  eye  is  fixed  in 
mute  astonishment  on  the  growing  splendor, 
till  the  first  rays  of  the  returning  sun  dart 
their  radiance  on  the  young  earth  and  its  sol- 
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itary  inhabitant.     To  him  <  the  eyening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day.' 

'*  The  curiosity  excited  on  the  first  solemn 
night — the  consciousness  that  in  the  heavens 
God  had  declared  his  glory — the  eager  desire 
to  comprehend  the  mysteries  that  dwell  in  those 
bright  orbs,  have  clung  to  the  descendants  of 
him  who  first  watched  and  wondered,  through 
the  long  lapse  of  six  thousand  years.  In  this 
boundless  field  of  inyestigation,  human  genius 
has  won  its  most  signal  victories.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  has  rolled  away,  age  af- 
ter age  has  swept  silently  by,  but  each  has 
swelled  by  its  contributions  the  stream  of  dis- 
covery. One  barrier  after  onother  has  given 
way  to  the  force  of  intellect;  mysterious 
movements  have  been  unravelled;  mighty 
laws  have  been  revealed ;  ponderous  orbs  have 
been  weighed,  their  reciprocal  influences  com- 
puted, their  complex  wanderings  made  clear, 
until  the  mind,  majestic  in  its  strength,  has 
mounted  step  by  step  up  the  rocky  height  of 
its  self-built  ppamid,  from  whose  star- 
crowned  summit  it  looks  out  upon  the  gran- 
deur of  the  universe,  self-clothed  with  the 
prescience  of  a  god.  With  resistless  energy 
it  rolls  back  the  tide  of  time,  and  lives  in  the 
configuration  of  rolling  worlds  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  or  more  wonderful,  it  sweeps  away 
the  dark  curtain  from  the  future,  and  be- 
holds there  celestial  scenes  which  shall  greet 
the  vision  of  generations  when  a  thousand 
years  shall  have  rolled  away,  breaking  their 
noiseless  waves  on  the  dim  shores  of  eter- 
nity." 

It  is  almost  synonymous  with  sketching 
the  histor)'  of  modern  astronomy,  to  attempt 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  what  we  owe  to 
the  labors  of  the  Ilerschel  family  in  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  astronomy — to  the  far-reach- 
ing thought  and  indomitable  perseverance 
which  have  enabled  them  to  become  the  fore- 
most and  most  successful  pioneers  in  this 
tangled  path  of  sublime  research.  To  that 
select  class  of  readers  who  con  the  '*  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  their  contributions  to 
science,  extesding  over  seventy  ycors,  are  fa- 
miliar. Here  we  can  only  refer  to  the  main 
features  of  their  work. 

About  1781,  the  elder  Herschel,  Sii  Wil- 
liam, a  Hanoverian  by  birth,  and  originally  a 
musician  at  Bath,  there,  and  subsequently  at 
Slough,  near  London,  constructed  reflecting 
telescopes  of  a  size  and  power  far  exceeding 
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any  that  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 
Malhematicn)  powers  of  a  high  order,  com- 
bined with  rare  energy  tuid  skilful  manual 
ability,  connpired  to  hiBaucceat  in  the  difficult 
and  uncertain  proceaaea  of  matiufacturing 
specula,  as  the  large  metal  mirrors  of  tele- 
scope! are  termed.  Indeed  aome  of  these 
]iTocesseB  firtt  practised  by  himself,  and  lat- 
terly hy  his  son,  have  never  been  made  pub- 
lic. After  polishing  some  hundreda  of  spec- 
ula of  various  dimensions  he  maile  at  last  two 
of  great  xizt! — one  twenty  feet,  and  another 
(under  the  palronsge  of  the  King)  forty  feet 
in  focal  length.  The  latter,  until  the  produc- 
tion of  the  famous  instrument  by  Lord  Kosse, 
was  the  largest  telescope  in  the  world.  With 
these  he  discovered  the  planet  Uranus,  long 
considered  tlie  outermost  boundary  of  our 
system  and  also  two  of  the  aatellitea  of  Sat- 
urn. Witli  tlie  twenty  feet  instrument,  he 
commenced  a  regular  system  of  sweeping  the 
northern  heavens,  the  intention  being  to 
bring  all  portions  of  the  Northern  hcmisjihere 
under  review.  Aided  by  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander, who  woe  a  skilful  mechanic,  and  his 
talented  and  indefatigable  stater,  the  well- 
known  Caroline  Herschel,  herself  the  discov- 
erer of  eight 
ble  nebula;,  he  pursued  liis  search,  and,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  life,  had  so  accurately  accom- 
plished his  purpose  of  recording  and  describ- 
ing ncbultc  und  chislera  of  stars,  that,  upon  a 
second  and  later  survey  by  his  son,  only  fivt 
hundred  and  Iwenly-fivc  new  nebulic  were 
found,  "  and  these  generally  i  neons  He  rable 
in  size,  or  of  the  last  degree  of  faintness ; "  for 
we  find  among  them  only  one  very  conspicu- 
ous nebula,  and  a  very  small  number  of  those 
of  the  brighter  kind,  wliich  had  not  previously 
sppeared  iu  the  catalogue  of  the  father.  As 
has  been  truly  stated  in  the  Ediaburgh  ICe- 
eitw  (vol.  Ixxsviii.,  p.-105),  "  No  more  strik- 
ing proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  searching 
and  comprcbensive  character  of  the  scrutiny 
of  the  heavens  which  had  been  made  by  thai 
incomparalilc  observer.  In  the  observation  of 
double  siarK,  indeed,  we  find  many  astrono^ 
mers  of  great  merit  who  have  followed  in  the 
foolHlrpa  of  the  IlerKchels,  though  M.  Slruve, 
the  dislinjpiihhed  direclur  of  the  Imperial  Ob- 
servatory of  ]>ulkuwa,  is  jirobably  the  only 
one  of  llieir  number  whom  we  should  venture 
to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival;  but,  in 
ilie  observation  of  nebuIiE,  they  have  had  nei^ 


tber  competitors  nor  fbllowera ;  it  is  a  depttt- 
ment  of  aatronomy  which  has  hitherto  bes 

Some  other  of  this  great  jihtlMophei*!  i» 
vestigalions  and  profound  specutstiona,  «« 
can  only  name :  his  theories  of  the  phyaied 
condition  of  comets,  and  his  view  of  the  phj» 
ical  constitution  of  the  sun ;  his  reaenrchn  far 
parallax,  and  the  aounding  of  the  Milky  Way 
and  the  search  for  the  direction  of  the  ■oln 
motion — his  belief  being  that  the  whole  aolu 
system  is  moving  towards  a  point  in  the  eon* 
stellation  Ilercules ;  an  opinion  so  bold  ud 
startling,  that  at  the  time  it  receired  lit- 
tle credence,  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  h&lf  a  ee»- 
tury,  was  revived,  and  ita  trutn  detenmncd 
by  Argelander. 

The  famous  nebular  hypothesia  broached  bj 
Laplace,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  "  ncbuloM 
fluid  "  Bccejited  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  ud 
with  which  his  name  ia  so  inseparably  eM^ 
iiectcd,  are  most  interesting  and  impoitiA 
As  there  ia  very  often  a  most  confuaed  idei  ii 
the  public  mind  of  their  true  nature,  m 
present  a  clear  and  succinct  view  of  the  qnt^ 
tion  from  the  last  edition  of  Sir  John's  "  Out 
lines  of  Astronomy : " — 

"  It  is  to  Sir  William  Herschel  that  we  o« 
the  moat  complete  analysis  of  the  great  vaiia^r 
of  those  objects  which  are  generally  cImm 
under  the  common  head'  of  nebula;,  but  which 
have  been  separated  by  him  into — 1st,  Cluaten 
of  stars,  in  which  the  stars  are  clearly  dittiii- 
guishable ;  and  these,  again,  into  globular  tnd 
irregular  clusters ;  2d,  Itesnlrable  nebuUe,  or 
such  as  excite  a  suspicion  thst  they  consist  of 
stors,  and  which  any  increase  of  the  optickl 
power  of  the  telescope  may  be  expected  to  >•- 
solve  into  distinct  stars ;  3d,  Nebula;,  properlj 
so  called,  in  which  there  is  no  api}earance 
whntever  of  stars)  which,  again,  nave  been 
subdivided  into  subordinate  uses,  according  to 
their  brightness  and  siie;  4lb,  Planetary 
nebula;;  5th,  Stellar  nebula; ;  and  6th,  Nebu- 
lous stars.  Tiic  great  power  of  his  telescope* 
disclosed  the  existence  of  an  immense  Ttumber 
of  these  objects  before  unknown,  and  showed 
them  to  be  distributed  over  the  heavens,  not 
by  any  means  uniformly',  but  with  a  marked 
preference  to  a  certain  district.  .  .  . 

"Clusters  of  stars  arc  either  globular  or  of 
irregular  %urc.  These  latter  are,  generillf 
sjieaking,  less  rich  in  stars,  and  especially  leaa 
condensed  towards  (iiecentre.  They  are  also 
less  definite  in  outline ;  so  iliat  it  is  often  not 
easy  to  say  where  they  terminate,  or  whether 
ihey  are  to  be  regarded  otliervrisc  than  aa 
nereiy  richer  porta  of  the  heavens  than  ikote 
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around  them.  Many,  indeed  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  them,  are  situated  in  or  61ose  on 
the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  In  some  of 
them  the  stars  are  nearly  all  of  a  size,  in  others 
extremely  different ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  a  very  red  star  much  brighter 
than  the  rest,  occupying  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion in  them.  Sir  Wilham  Herschel  regards 
these  as  globular  clusters  in  a  less  advanced 
state  of  condensation,  conceiving  all  such 
groups  as  approaching,  by  their  mutual  at- 
traction, to  tne  globular  figure,  and  assem- 
bling themselves  together  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding region,  under  laws  of  which  vrc  have, 
it  is  true,  no  other  proof  than  the  observance 
of  a  gradation  by  which  their  characters  shade 
into  one  another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  one  species  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
Am9ng  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  this  class, 
is  that  which  surrounds  the  star  Crucis,  set 
down  as  a  nebula  by  Lacaille.  It  occunies  an 
area  of  about  l-48th  part  of  a  souare  uegree, 
and  consists  of  about  one  hunured  and  ten 
stars  ff om  the  seventh  magnitude  downwards, 
eight  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are 
•  colored  with  various  shades  of  red,  green,  and 
blue,  so  atf  to  give  to  the  whole  the  ap])ear- 
ance  of  a  rich  piece  of  jewellery. 

"  Resolvable  nebulas  can,  of  course,  only  be 
considered  as  clusters  either  too  remote,  or 
consisting  of  stars  intrinsically  too  faint,  to 
affect  us  by  their  individuol  light,  unless  where 
two  or  three  happen  to  be  close  enough  to 
make  a  joint  impression,  and  give  the  idea  of 
a  point  brighter  than  the  rest.  They  are  al- 
most universally  round  or  oval — their  loose 
appendages  and  irregularities  of  form  being  as 
it  were  extinguished  by  the  distance,  and  the 
only  general  figure  of  the  more  condensed 
parts  being  discernible.  It  is  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects  of  this  character  that  nil 
the  greater  globular  clusters  exhibit  them- 
selves in  telescopes  of  insufficient  optical 
power  to  show  them  well ;  and  the  conclusion 
IS  obvious,  that  those  which  the  most  power- 
ful can  barely  render  resolvable,  ana  even 
those  which,  with  such  powers  as  are  usually 
applied,  show  no  sign  of  being  composed  of 
stars,  would  be  completely  resolved  by  a 
further  increase  of  optical  power.  In  fact, 
this  ])robal)ility  has  almost  been  converted 
into  a  certainty  by  the  magnificent  reflecting 
telescope  constructed  by  Lord  Rosse,  of  six 
feet  in  aperture,  which  has  resolved  or  ren- 
dered resolvable  multitudes  nebulae  which  had 
resisted  nil  inferior  powers.  The  sublimity  of 
the  spectacle  afforded  by  that  instrument  of 
some  of  the  larger  globular  and  other  clusters, 
is  declared,  by  all  who  have  witnessed  if,  to  be 
such  as  no  words  can  express. 

**  Although,  therefore,  nebulae  do  exist, 
which  even  in  this  powerful  telescope  appear 
at  nebula?,  without  any  sign  of  resolution,  it 
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may  very  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
there  be  really  any  essential  physical  distinc- 
tion between  nebulse  and  clusters  of'  stars,  at 
least  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
consist,  and  whether  the  distinction  between 
such  nebulflB  as  are  easily  resolved,  barely 
resolvable  with, excellent  telescopes,  and  alto- 
gether irresolvable  with  the  best,  be  any  thing 
else  than  one  of  degree,  arising  merely  from 
the  excessive  minuteness  and  multitude  of  the 
stars,  of'  which  the  latter,  as  compared  with 
the  former,  consist.  The  first  impression 
which  Halle^  and  other  early  discoverers  of 
nebulous  olnects  received  from  their  ])eculiar 
aspect,  so  different  from  the  keen,  concentrated 
light  of  mere  stars,  was  that  af  a  phosphor- 
escent vapor  (like  the  matter  of  a  comet's 
tail),  or  a  gaseous  and  (so  to  speak)  elemen- 
tary form  of  luminous  sidereal  matter.  Ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  such  a  medium, 
dispersed  in  some  cases  irregularly  through 
vast  regions  in  space,  in  others  confined  to 
narrower  and  more  definite  limits,  Sir  W, 
Herschel  was  led  to  speculate  on  its  gradual 
subsidence  and  condensation  by  the  effect  of 
its  own  gravity,  into  more  or  less  regular 
spherical  or  spheroidal  forms,  denser  (as  they 
must  in  that  case  be)  towards  the  centre. 
Assuming  that  in  the  progress  of  this  sul)si- 
dence,  local  centres  of  condensation,  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  tendency,  would  not  be 
wanting,  he  conceived  that  in  this  way  solid 
nuclei  might  arise,  whose  local  gravitation  still 
further  condensing  and  so  absorbing  the  ne- 
bulous matter,  each  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, might  ultimately  become  stars,  and 
the  whole  nebulce  finally  take  on  the  state  of 
a  cluster  of  stars.  Among  the  multitude  of 
nebulae  revealed  by  his  telescopes,  every  stage 
of  this  process  might  be  considered  as  dis- 
played to  our  eyes,  and  in  every  modification 
of  form  to  which  the  general  principle  might 
be  conceived  to  apply.  The  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced state  of  a  nebula  towards  its  segrega- 
tion into  discrete  stars,  and  of  these  stars 
themselves  towards  a  denser  state  of  aggrega- 
tion round  a  central  nucleus,  would  thus  be  in 
some  sort  an  indication  of  age.  Neither  is 
there  any  variety  of  aspect  which  nebulse  offer, 
which  stands  at  all  in  contradiction  to  this 
view.  Even  though  we  should  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  gaseous  or 
vai>orous  *  nebulous  matter,*  it  loses  little  or 
.none  of  its  force.  Subsidence,  and  the  central 
aggregation  consequent  on  subsidence,  may  go 
on  quite  as  well  among  a  multitude  of  discrete 
bodies  under  the  influence  of  mutual  attraction, 
and  feeble  or  partially  opposing  projectile 
motions,  as  among  the  particles  of  a  gaseous 
fluid. 

*'The  nebular  hypothesis,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  and  the  theory  of  sidereal  aggrega- 
tion, stand,  in  fact,  quite  independent  of  each 
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other,  the  one  as  a  physical  conception  of  pro- 
cesses whicli  may  yet,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  formed j)nrt  of  tliat  mysterious  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  antecedent  to  the  existence 
of  separate  self-himinous  solid  bodies;  the 
other,  as  an  apph'cation  of  dynamical  princi- 
ples to  cases  of  a  very  complicated  nature,  no 
doubt,  but  in  w)iich  the  possibility  or  impos- 
sibility, at  least,  of  certain  general  results  may 
be  determined  on  perfectly  legitimate  princi- 
ples. Among  a  crowd  of  solid  bodies  of  what- 
ever size,  animated  by  independent  and  par- 
tially opposing  impulses,  motions  opposite  to 
each  other  must  produce  collision,  destruction 
of  velocity,  and  subsidence  or  near  approach 
towards  the  centre  of  j)rcT)onderant  attraction ; 
while  those  which  coiispu'e,  or  which  remain 
outstanding  after  such  conflicts,  must  ulti- 
mately give  rise  to  circulation  of  a  permanent 
character.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  such 
collisions  as  events,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
conception  contrnry  to  sound  mechanical  prin- 
ciples. It  will  be  recollected  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  central  condensation  among  a 
multitude  of  8e])nrate  bodies  in  motion,  by  no 
means  im])lies  permanent  proximity  to  the 
centre  in  each ;  any  more  than  the  habitually 
crowded  state  of  a  market-place,  to  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
must  frequently  or  occasionally  resort,  implies 
the  permanent  residence  of  each  individual 
within  its  area.  It  is  a  fact  that  clusters 
thus  centrally  crowded  do  exist,  and  therefore 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  must  be 
dynamically  possible ;  and  in  what  has  been 
said  we  may  nt  least  perceive  some  glimpses 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  so.  The 
actual  intervals  between  the  stars,  even  in  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  a  resolved  nebula,  to 
be  seen  at  all  by  us,  must  be  enormous. 
Ages,  which  to  us  may  well  appear  indefinite, 
may  easily  be  conceived  to  pass  without  a 
single  injitance  of  collision,  in  the  nature  of  a 
catastrophe.  Such  may  have  gradually  be- 
come rarer  as  the  system  has  emerged  from 
what  must  be  considered  its  chaotic  state,  till 
at  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  under 
the  pre-arranging  guidance  of  that  Design 
which  j)erva(k's  universal  nature,  each  individ- 
ual may  have  taken  up  such  a  course  as  to 
annul  the  possibility  of  further  destructive  in- 
terference." 

Sir  AVilliam  Ilerschers  only  son,  Sir  J.  F. 
"W.  Hcischel,  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch,  was  bred  an  astronomer  from  the 
cradle.  Kducatcd  at  Klon,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  Cambridge,  he  early  distinguished 
him!<('ir  by  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  a 
fondness  for,  and  rare  proficiency  in,  those 
abtruse  branches  of  knowledge  a  command 
over  which  is  indispensable  to  the  astronomer. 


In  1625,  he  entered  upon  a  course  whidi 
would  have  staggered  an  ordinary  man.  He 
began  and  spent  eight  years  in  that  review 
and  extension  of  his  father's  oUservatioat  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  This  vis 
finished  in  1833,  and  embodied  in  a  catalogue 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  nebuls 
and  clusters  of  stars,  published  in  the  "  Phil- 
osophical Transactions  "  for  that  year ;  also  in 
six  catalogues  of  double  stars,  to  be  found  in 
different  volumes  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Astronomical  Society."  This,  which  would 
seem  the  abundant  life-labor  of  many,  even 
of  distinguished  and  energetic  men,  was  only 
the  -beginning  of  the  enterprise.  Respect 
for  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  great  work  which  we  may  say 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  as  n  sacred 
legacy,  urged  him  on  to  finish,  on  an  equal 
scale,  what  had  been  so  magnificently  begun. 
A  vast  and  nearly  untrodden  field  lay  before. 
There  remained  almost  unexplored  the  whole 
of  the  southern  heavens,  only  a  small  portioir 
of  which  comes  within  observation  in  our 
latitudes.  To  accomplish  this,  in  November, 
1833,  Sir  {ohn  and  his  family  sailed  in  a 
private  ship  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then 
to  undergo  five  years  of  voluntar}-  exile  for 
the  sake  of  science.  He  took  with  him  hit 
father's  best  telescopes,  some  of  his  own  man- 
ufacture, the  polishing  apparatus  for  their 
preparation,  and  sundry  other  astronomical 
instruments,  including  a  fine  seven-feet  equa- 
torial. He  arrived  in  the  following  January 
at  the  Cape,  and  in  a  short  time  had  erected 
at  Feldliausen  a  dome,  and  the  necessary 
buildings  for  containing  the  instruments.  In- 
deed, within  two  months  from  the  date  of  his 
arrival,  the  sweeping  of  the  southern  heavens 
with  the  twenty-feet  reflector  had  been  begun. 
During  five  years,  on  four  hundred  nights,  he 
continuod  his  observations,  and  in  iiis  great 
work,*  a  monument  of  scientific  enterprise 
and  industry  of  which  our  age  may  be  proud, 
we  have  the  results  reduced,  arranged,  and 
prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  a  labor 
j  which,  of  course,  occupied  a  long  period  of 
I  time  after  the  observations  were  actually 
made. 
The  nature  and  appearance  of  one  thousand 

*  Results  of  Astronomical  Ob<«cr\'ntioiis  made 
duriiip  the  yciire  1834-36-3G-37-a.s,  at  tho  Capo  of 
'  Good  Uoiw,  boing  the  Coniplcti».ni  of  the  Survey 
1  of  the  Whole  Surface  of  the  Heavens,  commencod 
I  ill  1826.  IW  Sir  J.  F.  W.  llerbcheJ,  Burt..  K.H. 
I  Loudon :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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Beven  hundred  and  eight  nebulae  and  star- 
clusters,  as  well  as  their  positions,  are  giren, 
and  the  distances  and  angles  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  two  double  stars  are  deter- 
mined. The  engravings  which  accompany 
the  volume,  and  the  drawings  of  which  were 
also  made  by  Sir  John,  are  to  be  prized  both 
for  their  extreme  beauty  and  accuracy.  In 
this  department  alone  did  the  author  receive 
any  assistance  in  the  bringing  out  of  this 
great  and  expensive  book.  It  was  under- 
taken at  his  own  cost,  until  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland  proffered  a  large  sum  in  its 
aid.  This  the  author  accepted,  not  to  dimin- 
ish any  expense  incurred  by  himself,  but  in 
order  that  the  number  of  the  elaborate  de- 
lineations might  be  increased.  They  com- 
prise drawings  of  many  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble nebulae  and  clusters,  of  a  large  section  of 
the  Milky  Way,  of  the  chief  objects  in  the 
Magellanic  clouds  (two  oval  cloudy  masses  of 
light  not  unlike  the  Milky  Way),  and  of  the 
great  nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion. 
The  delicacy  of  these  engravings  renders 
them  not  the  least  interesting  and  important 
department  of  the  book  to  the  scientific 
reader,*  while  to  the  general  student,  who 
has  not  the  instrumental  means  to  penetrate 
80  far  into  the  book  of  Nature,  and  must 
study  through  another  medium,  they  are  glo- 
rious revelations  of  hitherto  unopened  vistas, 
recalling  more  forcibly  and  enduringly  than 
many  sermons  the  devout  and  eloquent  ex- 
clamation of  the  Psalmist — "O  Lord  our 
Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth !  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heav- 
ens. Wh^n  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what 
18  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  P  " 

Before  quitting  the  book  now  noticed,  we 
must  not  omit  to  refer  to  the  supplementary 
chapters,  embracing  such  subjects  as  new 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  mag- 
nitudes of  the  stars,  observations  on  Halley's 
great  comet,  the  solar  spots,  and  the  satellites 
of  Saturn,  together  with  various  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena. 

To  overtake  this  wide  survey,  the  outline  of 
which  we  have  sketched,  may  seem  to  the  un- 
initiated mere  child's  play,  and  to  the  amateur 
star-gazer  it  may  appear  a  work  of  pleasure ; 
but  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
practical  drawbacks  and  harrassing  difficulties 
which  encompass  the  most  skilful  and  accom- 
plished observeri  the  labor  will  appear  Hercu- 


lean. Apart  altogether  from  instrumental 
errors  and  disturbances,  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  of  the  utmost  consequence :  **  the 
night  must  be  clear,  the  moon  absent,  no  twi- 
light, no  haziness,  no  violent  wind,  no  sudden 
variation  of  temperature."  So  seldom  can 
all  these  requisites  be  secured,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel,  a  most  competent  judge  on 
such  a  question,  declared  that,  in  our  climate, 
not  more  than  one  hundred  hours  during  a 
whole  year  were  available  for  delicate  and  ac- 
curate observations.  Nothing  but  a  deter- 
mined mind,  bent  upon  the  advancement  of  a 
beloved  science,  would  have  enabled  his  son 
to  undertake  and  persevere  through  such  an 
amount  of  protracted  labor  in  the  face  of  so 
many  obstacles ;  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  not  that 
amount  of  popular  applause  to  be  won  which 
often  goads  on  a  man  when,  in  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  succumb.  Despite  the 
rapid  advancement  which  we  are  making  in 
liberal  studies,  there  are  many  who  fail  to  see 
the  merit  of  such  labors ;  and  even  that  small 
circle  of  those  living  able  properly  to  oppreci- 
ate  their  extent,  is  not  in  the  condition  to  feel 
to  the  full  that  gratitude  which  the  time  and 
talent  expended  in  the  results  set  before  them 
demand ;  for,  although  it  has  not,  as  Kepler 
feared  his  book  might,  **  waited  a  century  for 
a  reader,**  yet  it  is  evident  that  its  full  harvest 
must  be  reaped  in  the  hands  of  the  astronomer 
of  succeeding  generations.  It  will,  until  this 
day  of  the  world's  age,  be  a  sure  ground  on 
which  the  future  astronomer  may  stand,  from 
whence  the  soundness  of  many  theories  may 
be  tested,  and  received  or  dismissed.  Charts 
so  full  and  faithful  will  serve  as  a  most  inval- 
uable element  in  the  calculation  of  those  slow 
but  unceasing  changes  which  this  great  frame- 
work is  undergoing,  whose  existence  we  have 
but  recently  begun  to  suspect,  and  many  more 
of  which  we  have  doubtless  to  discover. 

We  have  next  to  point  out  the  miscellane- 
ous works  of  this  author,  whose  singular  and 
varied  genius  has^placed  him  at  the  head  of 
physical  science  in  England,  made  him  an 
honored  member  of  all  the  most  famous 
learned  societies  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres,  and  built  up  a  vast  European 
reputation. 

In  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Cyclopaedia  **  published 
in  the  year  1633,  the  preliminary  discourse 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  were  by  Sir  J.  Her- 
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schel.  The  latter,  extended,  and  remodelled, 
has  recently  been  published  separately,  and 
forms  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject. 
To  the  "  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana," 
projected  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  elaborated 
with  the  assistance  of  a  brilliant  constellation 
of  distinguished  savants  and  ri])e  scholars, 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  his 
**  Science  of  Method,"  Sir  John  contributed 
the  departments  of  Light,  Sound,  and  Physi- 
cal Astronomy.  Next  to  the  great  catalogues 
we  have  enumerated,  this  treatise  on  Light 
ranks,  we  think,  as  his  most  celebrated  effort 
It  has  achieved  a  wide  fame  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent.  As  an  elaborate  embodiment 
of  all  the  splendid  and  subtle  phenomena  of 
this  subject,  nothing  can  be  more  comprehen- 
sive. In  it,  too,  he  has  laid  the  practical 
optician  under  great  obligations.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  that  the 
world  has  seen,  have  directed  their  minds  to 
the  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the 
achromatic  telescope,  and  the  ])reparation  of 
formulae  for  its  production.  Most  of  their 
labors  have,  however,  been  of  little  use  to  the 
workmen.  The  forms  they  adopted  were 
ofien  impracticable,  and  the  calculations  they 
made  frequently  based  upon  false  assumptions, 
while  they  were  so  intricate  as  only  to  be  ar- 
rived at  by  a  knowledge  of  mathematical  pro- 
cesses seldom  possessed  by  those  having  the 
skill  necessary  to  reduce  theories  to  practice. 
In  the  essny  on  Light,  the  subject  is  treated 
at  length,  and  a  table  of  rules  given,  which, 
by  being  interpolated  for  any  variation  in  the 
power  of  the  glass  made  use  of,  will  enable  a 
good  workman,  with  an  ordinary  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  to  be  successful  in  the  nice 
operation  of  constructing  an  archromatic  ob- 
ject-glass. We  can  ourselves  testify  to  the 
value  of  these  tables,  having  seen  und  tested 
telescopes  of  great  excellence  wrought  by 
their  help.  Il  is  true  that  an  indifferent  or 
inexperienced  workman,  who  cannot  rely  on 
])roducing  the  figures  he  intends,  may  prefer, 
or  content  himself  with,  formula!  which  allow 
him  a  greater  laxity  in  workmanship,  with  less 
risk  of  doing  duniage  by  a  departure  from  the 
orighial  curve;  but  an  able  artist  will,  we 
think,  proceed  according  to  Sir  John  Iler- 
schePs  elegant  formuhe.  Again,  even  before 
these  or  any  tables  can  be  used,  it  is  necessar}* 
to  find  with  certainty  the  dispersive  ratio  of 
the  kinds  of  glass  employed.  The  old  method 
of  doing  80  by  means  of  prisms,  etc.,  was 


troublesome  in  the  extreme,  and  uneertan 
even  when  conducted  with  considerable  caie 
Sir  John  Herschel  hat  pointed  oufe  a  meau 
at  once  simple  and  accurate,  for  which  «• 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  amateon 
of  optics  to  the  same  source  as  the  tabki, 
and  we  believe  tliey  will  thank  ua  for  doing 
so. 

The  late  Earl  of  Auckland  suggested  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  tht 
idea  of  a  work  of  much  importance.*  Ita  nft- 
ture  and  object  will  be  best  understood  by  an 
extract  from  the  memorandum  relatire  to  its 
compilation : — ''  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lords 
Commisioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  it  would 
be  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  navy, 
and  conduce  to  the  general  interests  of  sdencf^ 
if  new  facilities  and  encouragement  were  giftn 
to  the  collection  of  information  upon  aoientifie 
subjects  by  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  navy 
when  upon  foreign  service.  Their  lordships 
are  desirous  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  i«nmi«| 
be  compiled,  giving  general  instructiona  fer 
observation  and  for  record  in  various  brandm 
of  science.  Their  lordships  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  that  this  manual  should  be  one  of 
very  deep  and  abstruse  research.  Its  direc- 
tions should  not  require  the. use  of  very  nioe 
apparatus  and  instruments ;  they  should  be 
generally  plam,  so  that  men  of  merely  good 
intelligence  and  fair  acquirement  may  be  aUe 
to  act  upon  them.  Yet,  in  pointing  out  dh 
jects  and  methods  of  observation  and  record, 
they  might  still  serve  as  a  guide  to  oflScers  of 
high  attainment."  The  <*  Manual "  is  what  it 
should  be— clear  and  popular.  The  infonna- 
tion  given  in  it  is,  doubtless,  not  new;  hot 
heretofore  it  lay  scattered  cumbrously  in  so 
many  inaccessible  directions,  that  it  waa  al- 
most beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
those  to  whom  it  would  have  been  useful.  It 
comprises  papers  on  every  department  of 
science,  from  the  pens  of  men  each  dis- 
tinguished in  his  walk ;  the  whole  revised  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  acted  as  editor,  and 
contributed  the  essay  on  Meteorology,  with 
Appendices  to  those  on  Astronomy  and  Eth- 
nology. The  utility  of  such  a  work  as  this  is 
evident.  Our  ships  are  on  every  sea,  and 
touching  on  every  shore.  They  are  manned 
by  those  whose  talents,  if  properly  directed, 
would  lead  to  the  collection  of  many  raluable 

*  A  Mnnnal  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Propaied  for 
the  Use  of  Officers  in  Her  M^cs^'s  Ksvy,  and 
TravellexB  in  General.    London:  Uuimy.    1850. 
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serieB  of  facts  capable  of  important  deduc- 
tions. And  apart  from  the  numerous  rare 
and  curious  things* which  pass  unnoticed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  those  who  only  have  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  them,  we  all  know  that 
not  unfrequently  our  philosophers  are  led  to 
mistrust  interesting  information  from  the 
loose  and  inaccurate  style  in  which  it  is  given. 
The  old  story  of  **  eyes  and  no  eyes  **  is  ap- 
propriate at  all  ages.  From  these  considera- 
tions, we  arc  led  to  expect  that  this  "  Manual  ** 
will  be  productive  of  good  fruit,  stimulated  as 
the  ambition  of  our  naval  offieers  will  be  by 
the  hope  of  a  substantial  "  consideration ;  *' 
for  their  lordships  of  the  Admiralty  also  add, 
'*  It  will  be  further  to  consider  whether  some 
pecuniary  reward  or  promotion  may  not  be 
given  to  those  who  succeed  in  producing  emi- 
nently useful  results."  This,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  "  wooden  walls,"  will,  we  imagine, 
whfie  it  is  decidedly  a  more  Christian  em- 
ployment, be  a  more  pleasant  means  of  gain- 
ing some  rounds  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  than 
fighting  an  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or  annihilat- 
ing them  by  a  skilful  broadside. 

The  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  from 
volume  ciii.  onwards,  abound  with  papers  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  on  topics  connected  with 
Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, Metallurgy,  and  Photography,  which 
latter  science  is  largely  indebted  to  his  re- 
searches. 

In  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety," are  many  i)apers  from  his  fertile  pen. 
Among  the  more  purely  literary  of  these  are 
a  copious  biographical  sketch  of  the  late 
eminent  Francis  Baily,  the  president  of  the 
society,  drawn  up  in  1844  at  the  request  of 
the  council ;  and  Addresses,  delivered  at  vari- 
ous Annual  General  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
on  presenting  their  medal  to  Stratford,  Beau- 
foy,  Brisbane,  Dunlop,  Pearson,  Bessel,  and 
Schumacher. 

Amongst  the  papers  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  are 
to  be  found  his  reports  on  the  Reduction  of 
Meteorological  Observations.  And  in  the 
**  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions," 
amongst  his  memoirs  on  various  subjects,  not 
the  least  curious  and  interesting  to  those  con- 
cerned in  the  higher  analysis,  is  the  "  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Machine  for  resolving  by  inspection 
ctrtain  Forms  of  Transcendental  Equations." 

When  the  government  of  this  country  lately 
conferred  upon  Sir  John  Henchel  the  office 


of  Master  of  the  Mint  (an  office  held  by 
Newton),  it  was  a  just  and  graceful  recogni- 
tion of  the  genius  which  planned  these  labors, 
and  the  patient  industry  which  carried  them 
to  a  successful  termination — labors  which  have 
now  whitened  the  hair  and  bent  the  once  tall, 
erect  form  of  the  amiable  philosopher,  who  is 
another  eminent  instance  that  the  possession 
of  the  loftiest  scientific  attainments,  instead  of 
teaching  dishonor  to  religion,  only  leads  to  a 
profounder  humility,  and  a  deeper  reverence 
for  God's  revelations. 

And  now,  when  we  have  named  (not  ex- 
plained, for  that  demands  a  volume)  these 
great  efforts,  we  are  struck  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ends  to  which  such  ol)servations 
are  the  means.  It  is  indeed  the  noblest  work 
upon  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  engaged, 
and  the  greatest  stretch  of  which  his  intellect 
is  capable — the  evolving  of  the  mysterious 
laws  taught  by  that  science  which,  through 
the  roll  of  the  ages,  from  the  times  of  Galileo, 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  has  built 
itself  up  so  firmly,  has  guessed  and  proved  so 
much  that  seemed  beyond  measure  hidden 
and  paradoxical.  What  has  it  not  done  ?  It 
has  told  where  the  planet  moved  before  ever 
eye  had  beheld  it !  Is  not  this  the  sublimest 
triumph  of  the  theorist  ? — the  mere  theorist 
whom  we  in  this  practical  age  are  too  apt  to 
undervalue  and  starve,  while  we  are  funda- 
mentally indebted  to  him  for  much  of  our  suc- 
cess. Again,  it  brings  the  ship  safe  to  every 
port,  it  gauges  the  tide,  foretells  the  sunlight, 
the  moonlight,  and  the  eclipse.  Is  not  this 
enough  for  the  utilitarian,  who  sneers  cui  bono 
over  every  thing  ?  It  has  poised,  sun,  moon, 
and  planet  in  the  balance,  and  applied  the 
line  to  measure  their  distances.  It  has 
watched  system  circling  within  system,  and 
traced  the  paths  of  all  bodies,  from  the  blaz- 
ing comet  to  the  dimmest  star  whose  light 
takes  thousands  of  years  to  reach  us,  and 
shown  their  course  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  an  inexorable  order.  Does  this 
not  satisfy  the  atheist,  and  bring  home  to  him 
the  truth,  that  there  is  a  great  and  All-wise 
Architect  P  And  if  this  has  been  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  yet  be  done  in  the  dry, 
when,  with  the  aid,  it  may  be,  of  a  still  keener 
vision,  a  subtler  appreciation  of  the  full  scope 
of  laws  already  known,  and  the  help  of  a 
multitude  of  more  accurately  ascertained  facts, 
we  shall  clear  up  what  at  present  remains 
dimi  and  enlighten  those  dcpUu  which  are  yet 
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unfatliomcd  ?  To  quote  again  from  Professor 
Mitchell's  book : — *'  Such  examinations  abso- 
lutely overwhelm  the  mind,  and  the  wild 
dream  of  the  German  poet  becomes  a  sort  of 
dreadful  sublime  reality.'  God  called  up  from 
dreams  a  man  into  the  vestibule  of  heaven, 
saying,  *  Come  thou  hither,  and  see  the  glory 
of  my  house.'  And  to  the  servants  that  stood 
around  his  throne,  he  said,  *  Take  him,  and 
undress  him  from  his  robes  of  flesh ;  cleanse 
his  vision,  and  put  a  new  breath  into  his  nos- 
trils :  only  touch  not  with  any  change  his 
human  heart — the  heart  that  weeps  and  trem- 
bles.' It  was  done ;  and  with  a  mighty  angel 
for  his  guide,  the  man  stood  ready  for  his  in- 
finite voyage  j  and  from  the  terraces  of  heaven, 
without  sound  or  farewell,  at  once  they 
wheeled  away  into  endless  space.  Sometimes 
with  the  solemn  flight  of  angel-wing  they  fled 
through  zaarrahs  of  darkness,  through  wilder- 
nesses of  death,  that  divided  the  worlds  of 
life  ;  sometimes  they  swept  over  frontiers  that 
were  quickening  under  pro])hetic  motions  from 
God.  Then,  from  a  distance  that  is  counted 
only  in  heaven,  light  dawned  for  a  time 
through  a  sleepy  film  ;  by  unutterable  pace 
the  light  swept  to  tlum^  they  by  unutterable 
pace  to  the  light.  In  a  moment  the  rushing 
of  planets  was  upon  them,  in  a  moment  the 
blazing  of  suns  was  around  them .  Then  came 
eternities  of  twilight  that  revealed,  but  were 
not  revealed.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  towered  mighty  constellations,  that  by 
self-repetitions  and  answers  from  afar,  that  by 
counter-positions,  built  up  triumphal  gates, 


whose  arcnitraves,  whose  archways — hoiinn- 
tal,  upright — rested,  rose,  at  altitude  by  spans 
that  seemed  ghostly  from  infinitude.     AVitb- 
out  measure  were  the  architravef>,  past  num- 
ber were  the  archways,  beyond  memory  the 
gates.    AVithin  were  stairs  that  aealed  the 
eternities  below ;  above  was  below ;  below  was 
above  to  the   man   stripped  of   gravitating 
body :  depth  was  swallowed  up  in  height  in- 
surmountable;   height  was  swallowed  up  in 
depth  unfathomable.     Suddenly  as  thus  they 
rode  from  infinite  to  infinite,  suddenly  as  thui 
they  tilted  over  abysmal  worlds,  a  mighty  cry 
arose,  that  systems  more   mysterious,   that 
worlds  more  billow}-,  other  heights  and  othfr 
depths,  were  coming,  were  nearing,  were  at 
hafid.    Then  the  man  sighed   and   stopped, 
shuddered   and  wept.     His  overladen  heart 
uttered  itself  in  tears,  and  he  said,  *  Angel,  I 
will  go  no  farther,  for  the  spirit  of  man  acheth 
with  this  infinity.    Insufferable  is  the  glory  of 
God.    Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave,  and  hide 
me  from  the  persecution  of  the  Infinite,  for 
end,  I  see,  there  is  none.'    And  from  all  Um 
listening  stars   that  shone  around  issued  a 
choral  voice,  -'  The  man  speaks  truly :   end 
there  is  none,  that  even  vet  we  heard  oil 
'  End  is  there  none  ? '  the  angel  solemnly  de- 
manded.   '  Is  there  indeed  no  end  ?    And  ii 
this  the  sorrow  that  kills  you  ?  '*    But  no  Toies 
answered,  that    he  might   answer    himselC 
Then  the  angel  threw  ap  his  glorious  hands 
to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  saying,  *£nd  ii 
there  none  to  the  universe  of  God.      Lo! 
also,  there  is  no  beginning.' " 


I  QUOTE  from  a  privately  printed  work  bv  Sir 
Charles  Younp,  Garter,  entitled  Ordtr  of  Prece- 
dence with  Anthoritus  and  Remarks,  \^^\  (pages 
53,  55,  57,  59,  and  60) : — 

"  Esquires.  It  is  extremely  difiicalt  to  define 
accurately  or  satisfactorily  the  persons  in- 
cluded by  or  cntitlc<l  to  this  designation.  Lord 
Coke,  in'hia  exposition  of  the  statute  1  Hen.  V. 
cap.  5.  of  Additions,  says,  *  The  sons  of  all  the 
Peers  and  Lords  of  Parliament  in  the  life  of 
their  fathers  are  in  luw  esquires^  and  so  to  be 
named.'  By  this  statute  the  eldest  son  of  a 
knight  is  an  esquire. 

"  Camden  »vho  was  kimself  a  Herald,  reckons 
up  four  sorts  of  them.  1.  The  eldest  sons  of 
Kni^lits  and  their  eldest  sons  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession. 2.  The  Eldest  sons  of  younger  Sons 
of  Peers  and  their  Elder  Sons  in  like  ])crpetual 
succession.  3.  Esquires  created  by  the  King's 
Letters  Patent  or  other  investiture  and  their 
eldest  sons.  4.  Esquires  by  virtue  of  their 
offices  as  Justices  of  tlio  peace,  and  others  who 


have  any  ofiice  of  trust  under  the  Crown.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  Esquires  of  Knights  of 
the  Bath  and  all  forei^,nay,  Irish  Peers,  for  not 
only  these,  but  the  Eldest  Sons  of  Peers  of  Great 
Britain,  though  frequently  titular  Lords,  are 
only  Esquires  in  the  Law,  and  must  bo  so  named 
in  all  legal  proceedings." — Blackstone,  vol.  i. 
406. 

Blackstonc,  vol.  i.  p.  404,  sa^'s,  that  before 
esquires  the  heralds  rank  colonels,  scijeants-at- 
law,  and  doctors  in  the  three  learned  professions; 
but  the  authorities  he  cites  in  his  note  do  not 
seem  to  support  the  statement  that  the  several 
))ersons  forming  these  classes  are  but  esquires ; 
and  to  thorn  may  be  added  many  others,  viz., 
deputy-lieutenants,  judicial  officers,  mayors  of 
towns,  barristers,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  members  of  parliament,  who  come  under 
the  designation  of  esquire,  but  who  in  point  of 
fact  have  no  peculiar  precedency  in  general  so- 
ciety assigned,  either  by  statute,  fixed  nde,  or 
ancient  usage.— i\o/es  and  Queries, 
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CHAPTER  L — ^THE  CASINO  OF  THE  8TUE0E0N. 

It  was  a  fSte  day  in  a  small  toi^n  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Ragusa, 
on  flie  side  of  the  mountains.  They  were 
celebrating  there  the' anniversary  of  the  trans- 
lation of  St.  Blaise,  the  patron  of  the  Ragusan 
ex-republic.  In  spite  of  a  clouded  iky,  and 
heavy  rains  fallen  in  the  morning,  garlands  of 
foliage  and  flowers  deconated  the  porch  of 
the  little  Catholic  church  of  the  place,  and 
the  thresholds  of  the  humblest  cottages.  Be- 
tween two  showers,  as  soon  as  the  sun  shone 
through  the  rents  in  the  clouds,  the  proces- 
sion started,  with  banners  flying ;  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  best  attire  were  thronging  the 
streets,  and  chantiug  in  chorus  the  ancient 
litany : — 

"  Saint  Blaise,  proteges  nos  raisseaux . 
Saint  Blaise,  veillcz  sur  notre  republiqae," 

(  St.  Blaise,  protect  our  ships  ; 
St.  Blaise,  guard  our  republic.) 

The  niches  of  the  madonnas,  illuminated 
a  ffioiTio,  and  decorated  with  tinsel,  were 
crowded  with  bouquets,  cakes  of  honey,  and 
bunches  of  Corinthian  grapes.  The  whole 
country  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  receives 
the  impulse  of  Italian  customs. 

Beneath  a  piece  of  blue  sky  which  suddenly 
shone  forth,  there  appeared,  in  the  direction  of 
RaguRa,  a  travelling  I9erlin  with  armorial 
pannels,  drawn  by  three  pairs  of  thick  and 
stubbed  oxen,  stained,  as  well  as  the  carriage, 
by  the  mud  of  the  road  ;  two  panting  horses 
followed ;  the  one,  ridden  by  a  footman  in 
undress  livery  ;  the  other  by  a  tall  chasseur, 
who  had  concealed  his  long  plume,  his 
shoulder  belt  and  his  large  silver  epaulettes, 
beneath  envelopes  of  oiled  silk.  The  coach- 
man was  asleep  on  his  seat,  leaving  to  some 
peasants  recruited  in  the  way  the  care  of  guid- 
ing and  goading  the  oxen.  Beside  him,  alert, 
wide  awake,  a  little  Trench /emme-de'chambre 
was  looking  with  all  her  eyes,  at  the  proces- 
sions which  were  passing,  the  brilliant  Ma- 
donnas in  their  illuminated  niches,  and  the 
handsome  village  youth,  in  thehr  im|)Osing 
Dalmatian  costumed. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
casino  of  The  Sturgeon,  the  second  post  relay 
CD  the  route  from  Ragusa  to  Spalatro. 

With  his  Test  and  hat  trimmed  with  far 
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with  stout  boots  into  which  were  thrust  full 
pantaloons,  the  host,  Maitre  Boscowich,  was 
gravely  standing  on  the  step  of  his  door,  where 
on  account  of  the  solemnities  of  the  dny  he  was 
smoking  his  pipe,  with  his  rosary  in  his  hand. 
On  the  arrival  of  his  new  guests,  lie  closed  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe,  hung  the  beads  at  his  girdle 
and  immediately  advanced  towards  the  door 
of  the  carriage,  to  open  it  himself;  the  valbt 
already  dismounted,  anticipated  him  and 
motioned  him  away.  The  steps  lowered,  a 
woman  of  sixty,  with  cold  and  impassible 
features,  and  haughty  brow,  half  emerged  from 
the  berlin  ;  the  host  hastened  to  offer  her  his 
hand  to  assist  her  in  descending;  but,  re- 
coiling at  his  approach,  she  cast  on  him  a 
glance  of  disdain,  and  entered  the  casino, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  valet.  Immediately 
a  ravishing  face,  rosy-white  and  smiling^  sur- 
rounded by  ringlets  of  fair  hair,  appeared 
in  its  turn  at  the  carriage  door,  advancing 
the  most  arching,  delicate,  dashing,  little  foot, 
ever  seen  at  the  extremity  of  a  German  ancle. 

This  time,  the  host  took  care  not  to  in- 
trude his  politeness ;  he  left  the  chasseur  to 
present  his  gloved  hand  to  the  pretty  Saxon  ; 
but  the  latter,  with  a  gesture  full  of  grace  and 
kindness,  summoned  Boscowich  to  her  aid. 
Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  grand  manners 
of  her  noble  companion,  she  did  her  best  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  self-love  which  the  latter 
had  inflicted. 

The  casino  of  The  Sturgeon  is  well  known  to 
travellers  who,  from  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic, regain  the  routes  to  the  Tyrol  by  Gradaz 
and  Spalatro,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Servia 
or  Herzf'govina  who,  crossing  the  Trebignitza 
on  the  Bridge  of  Slano,  repair  to  Ragusa  by 
going  around  the  mountains. 

At  present  the  dining-hall  of  the  casino 
contained  but  a  single  guest.  This  was  a 
young  German,  who  had  just  finished  his 
chocolate  soup.  With  his  pipe  already  in  his 
mouth,  he  was  drawing,  while  awaiting  the 
second  course  of  his  dinner.  Beside  him,  on 
the  table,  were  some  crayons,  a  little  trav- 
eller's knai>sack  and  a  rich  hunting-knife,  with 
its  belt 

As  he  was  flnishing  his  sketch,  the  door 
opened ;  preceded  by  Maitre  Boscowich,  the 
Freneh  /emme-de-^iambref  the  footman,  and 
thechaiseur  tke  two  tra?eller8  entered  the  hall. 
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The  elder,  a  genuine  type  of  the  German 
baroness,  straight  and  stiff,  Tcith  short  stature, 
and  long  limbs,  wore  a  cloth  dress  of  a  dark 
color,  bordered  with  an  orange  trimming,  ac- 
companied by  long,  full  sieeyes.  One  of  those 
long,  fur  tippets,  then  called  boas,  served  her 
as  a  scarf. 

Her  companion,  dressed  in  light  damask, 
with  a  mantle  of  garnet  velvet,  her  neck  un- 
covered except  by  a  cloud  of  lace,  wore  on  her 
head  only  a  simple  muslin  handkerchief,  put 
on  enfanchon;  all  this  so  neat,  so  coquettish ly 
adjusted,  and  harmonizing  so  well  with  the 
fresh  colors  of  her  complexion,  that  she 
seemed  to  be  emerging  from  her  boudoir  and 
not  from  that  old  berlin,  covered  with  mud, 
in  which  she  had  been  jolted  for  the  last  six 
hours. 

Upon  her  features,  more  delicate  and  grace- 
ful than  regular,  through  the  expansion  of  a 
natural  sprightliness,  might  nevertheless  be 
seen  a  certain  expression  of  firmness,  ])erhaps 
of  obstinacy,  which  she  derived  rather  from 
her  heart  than  her  reason.  We  are  usually 
in  the  wrong  in  attributing  to  blondes  a  docile 
and  tractable  disposition ;  they  resist  with 
more  gentleness  than  others,  perhaps ;  more 
patient,  more  timid,  in  short  more  womanly, 
they  l)end  in  the  attitude  of  resignation,  but 
without  allowing  themselves  to  be  convinced ; 
they  do  not  enforce  their  will  upon  you,  but 
they  maintain  it ;  as  they  recoil  before  a  con- 
test, they  come  out  of  it,  if  not  always 
victorious,  at  least  without  too  much  pertur- 
bation, and  it  is  in  them  especially  that  is 
developed  that  powerful  force  of  inertia,  which 
at  last  ends  by  surmounting  the  most  firmly 
rooted  obstacle. 

Our  young  traveller  had  made  the  trial, 
so,  though  she  had  not  yet  attained  the  object, 
she  believed  in  success.  Why  should  she  not 
believe  in  it  ?  Fair  and  delicate  creature,  she 
had  succeeded  in  subduing  the  prejudices,  in 
conquering  the  resolution,  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, most  absolute  diplomatist  in  Europe. 
Pleasant  plans  for  the  future  had  pre- 
occupied her  during  the  whole  route  j  some- 
thing triumphal  appeared  about  her,  and  her 
eyes,  where  fire  radiated  from  azure,  those 
blue  stars,  which  shine  with  all  their  bril- 
liancy only  in  the  women  of  the  North,  at 
this  moment  sparkled  with  the  reflections  of 
her  ardent  thoughts. 

When,  radiant  and  smiling,  she  thus  made 
her  entrance  into  the  rustic  and  gloomy  hall 


of  the  casino,  the  artist,  about  finishing  In 
sketch,  remained  as  if  bewildered.  Since  hii 
departure  from  Vienna,  his  glance  had  rested 
only  on  carefully  muffled  feminine  forms  ;  had 
he  not  been  a  philosopher,  he  would  have 
thought  it  an  apparition.  Meanwhile,  though  a 
philoso])her,  hastily  extinguishing  liis  ^ipe, 
throwing  on  the  floor  his  cap  of  Tarnished 
leather,  passing  his  fingers  through  his  long 
hair,  cut  in  the  fashion  of  German  students 
and  adjusting  the  skirts  of  his  travelling 
jacket,  he  rose,  with  brow  inclined.  Beauty 
and  youth  are  of  all  powers  here  below  the 
only  ones  which  yet  exercise  their  full  an* 
thoritv. 

After  a  disdainful  glance  cast  around  her, 
ovec  the  hall,  the  scanty  furniture  which 
decorated  it,  and  even  on  him  who  had  been 
its  sole  occupant, — 

"  AVe  desire  to  be  alone.  Sir  Host,"  said 
the  Baroness,  in  a  dry  and  brief  tone. 

The  artist  suddenly  rose  and  knit  his  brows; 
but  almost  immediately  soAening  his  glance 
as  it  rested  on  the  young  and  charming  girl, 
he  said, — 

"  If  these  ladies  will  condescend  to  ezpren 
to  me  a  desire  that  I  should  give  place  to 
them,  I  am  ready  to  gratify  them." 

"  Sir  Host,  we  desire  to  be  alone,"  repeated 
the  proud  German,  without  replying  even  by 
a  gesture  to  the  courteous  ofier  of  the  painter. 

**  Since  it  is  thus,  I  shall  remain ! "  resumed 
the  latter. 

And,  striking  on  the  table, — 

"  Come,  Monsieur  Sturgeon,  make  haste  to 
serve  me,  though  I  am  not  now  impatient  to 
depart,  on  my  faith !  " 

And  he  re-lighted  his  pipe. 

**  Give  us  another  room,"  articulated  the 
dowagA*  in  an  imperious  tone,  rolling  her  boa 
around  her  neck,  which  was  with  her  a  sign 
of  ill-humor. 

"  I  have  no  other  to  offer  you,  madame,* 
replied  the  host  in  a  decided  tone, "  except 
the  hall  in  the  lower  story;  meanwhile,  though 
at  an  inn  all  travellers  are  equal  by  right,  I 
think  I  ought  to  inform  your  ladyship  that 
you  will  there  find  yourself  in  company  with 
the  cattle-drivers  and  drinkers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, honorable  citizens  doubtless,  but — ^ 

"Fie!  horror!" 

The  two  servants,  the  chasseur  and  footman, 
standing  immovable,  like  two  soldiers  under 
arms,  were  slily  looking  at  each  other;  tl 
little  Jemme-dc'chambre,  a  genuine  child  oi 
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France,  was  holding  her  handkerchief  over 
her  mouth  that  she  might  not  laugh  at  the 
grand  airs  of  the  lady. 

<*  We  will  dine  in  our  carriage !  **  said  the 
latter,  after  a  moment  of  indecision. 

'*Dine  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd !  **  exclaimed  the  pretty 
blonde,  at  last  interfering ;  *^  is  that  what  you 
call  being  alone,  dear  aunt  ?  But  they  will 
gaze  at  us  through  the  door  as  upon  two 
curious  animals  who  are  taking  their  nourish- 
ment." 

And  she  laughed  a  little  silvery  laugh  like 
the  modulations  of  a  harp. 

**  If  it  will  not  be  disturbing  the  gentleman 
too  much,"  resumed  the  young  traveller,  ad- 
dressing a  graceful  reverence  to  the  artist, 
"  and  if  he  will  allow  us  to  remain  here,  we 
will  remain,  will  we  not,  my  dear  aunt  ?  " 

These  few  words,  though  articulated  in  a 
tone  of  sweetness  and  of  deference,  neverthe- 
less betokened  the  firm  will  of  one  who  felt 
she  had  the  right  to  impose  conditions.  The 
aunt  bit  her  lip,  biit  did  not  reply. 

The  artist  bowed,  and  again  extinguished 
his  pipe. 

The  servants  had  brought,  in  a  little  ebony 
Talise,  the  linen  and  plate  of  the  journey. 
They  net  a  table  at  one  extremity  of  the  hall. 

In  Hungary,  and  especially  in  the  adjacent 
states,  when  you  intend  to  dine  at  an  inn,  it  is 
often  prudent  to  take  your  provisions  with 
you,  and  even  a  bed,  if  you  expect  to  stay 
long. 

While  the  strangers  were  taking  their 
repast,  the  artist  examined  them  one  after  the 
other,  and,  notwithstanding  his  admiration  for 
the  pretty  blue-eyed  girl,  his  thoughts  became 
by  degrees  impregnated  with  philosophic 
spleen.  i 

"Ah!"  said  he  to  himself,  ''how  much 
time  and  how  many  social  revolutions  has  it 
taken  to  compose  with  the  female  of  the  ani- 
mal called  man  this  double  counterfeit !  On 
the  one  side,  the  graceful  doll,  at  once  an  im- 
provement and  a  deterioration  of  the  primi- 
tive t^'i)e;  on  the  other,  this  old  caricature, 
stiff  with  vanity,  proud  of — of  what  P  Who 
knows  ?  Of  some  title  which  she  holds  from 
her  husband,  of  a  fortune  bequeathed  by  her 
ancestors,  or  of  her  false  hair,  for  which  she 
nay  stiil  be  indebted  to  her  hair-dresser ! " 

He  resumed  his  crayon;  but, in  spite  of 
himself  his  eye  straying  towards  the  young 
German,  he  continued  his  soliloquy. 
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"  What  is  she  yonder  ?  Some  descendant 
of  an  old  race,  raised  in  the  shade  of  silken 
tapestry  and  gracefully  wilted, — a  turner  of 
heads,  certainly  one  of  those  syrens,  mute  at 
first,  who  attract  a.poor  devil  by  a  look,  de- 
tain him  by  a  smile,  and  when  they  have 
urged  him  into  the  abyss,  sing  but  to  mock 
him !  I  have  aeen  these  beautiful  magicians  at 
the  Prater  of  Vienna  and  at  the  Boulevard 
de  Gaud  in  Paris.  Bah  !  it  is  better  to  love 
elsewhere  and  keep  one's  reason ! " 

And  his  eyes  instinctively  rested  on  the 
femme-de'Chanibre. 

During  this  time,  continuing  a  conversation 
commenced  in  an  undertone,  the  dowager 
said  to  her  young  companion, — 

*'  Indeed,  Amelia,  how  dared  you  risk  your- 
self on  these  frightful  roads,  and  with  sucli  a 
team?" 

*'  I  assure  you,  dear  aunt,  that  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  humbled  at  having  been,  for  once 
in  my  life,  like  the  goddess  Ceres,  drawn  by 


i» 


oxen. 

*'  I  should  like  to  know,  too,  why  you  were 
in  such  haste  to  set  out  ?  The  Baron,  who  is 
a  sailor  and  knows  all  about  it,  predicted 
frightful  weather.  But  no,  nothing  could  de- 
tain you.  If  you  will  hear  to  me  now,  you 
will  return  to  Kagusa." 

**  Do  not  think  of  it,  madame.  The  bath- 
ing season  is  approaching ;  Dolis  is  in  the 
environs  of  Buda ;  would  not  longer  delay  in 
going  thither  compromise  your  precious 
health?" 

"  Come  then,  jester !  you  know  very  well 
that  if  I  am  going  to  the  Baths  of  Dolis,  it 
I  is  only  to  chaperon  you,  my  beauty.  Be 
frank  ;  was  there  no  motive  but  my  precious 
health  for  this  hasty  and  unexpected  depar- 
ture?" 

*'  If  I  did  not  sooner  reveal  to  you  that 
other  motive,  dear  aunt,  it  was  because  I 
knew  your  penetration,  and  you  have  already 
divined  it,  I  am  certain." 

"  The  arrival  of  Count  Ferdinand  Macke- 
witz  at  Ragusa,  is  it  not  ?  You  are  not  rea- 
sonable, Amelia;  the  Count  loves  you  pas- 
sionately. What  can  displease  you  in  him  ? 
He  is  a  very  handsome  man  and  in  favor  at 
court.  Is  it  his  profession  of  sailor  ?  Child, 
an  Austrian  sailor  never  quits  his  wife.  Look 
at  the  Baron  de  Gribhausen,  my  husband; 
without  his  ever  losing  sight  of  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  Trieste  to  Cattaro,  he  has 
been  captain  of  a  frigate,  even  governor  of 
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the  port  of  Ragusa,  an  honorable  place,  not 
Tery  lucrative,  it  is  true,  and  if  you  had  not 
come  to  our  aid — " 

"Can  vie  not  change  the  conversation, 
madnme?  "  said  the  pretty  blonde,  interrupt- 
ing her  with  a  little  air  of  petulant  impa- 
lieilce. 

"  You  are  right,  my  angel ;  to  remind  you 
of  a  benefit  conferred,  is  to  wound  your  deli- 
cacy, I  know;  I  only  wished  to  make  you 
comprehend  that  all  sailors  are  not  sea-wolves ; 
some  of  them  are  very  domestic,  very  amiable, 
— M.  Mackewitz,  for  exdmple.** 

"  I  entreat  you,  aunt,  do  not  trouble  your- 
self so  much  about  sailors.  It  makes  me  sea- 
sick to  think  of  them." 

**  Ah !  malicious !  "  said  the  Baroness  de 
Gribhausen,  shaking  her  finger ;  "  well,  we 
will  not  talk  of  sailors,  but  we  will  talk  rea- 
son." 

"  Very  well !  " 

"  Do  you  know,  Amelia,  that  the  Count  is 
very  rich  ?  " 

"  Again  ?  " 

"  Almost  as  rich  as  yourself,  and  certainly 
that  is  saying  not  a  little!'* 

"Yes,  madame,"  replied  Amelia,  suddenly 
assuming  a  tone  of  sarcasm  and  of  scorn,  "  I 
know  that  M.  Ferdinand  Mackewitz,  your 
protege,  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
considerable  proprietors  of  Hungary,  as  soon 
as  confiscation  can  make  him  so  ;  but  permit 
me,  dear  aunt,  to  consider  this  brilliant  for- 
tune less  as  an  advantage  than  a  disgrace  to 
him,  for  he  has  usurped  a  part  of  it  from  an 
unfortunate  relative."  ■ 

"  O  my  beauty,  what  great  words  in  the 
service  of  a  small  cause !  "  said  the  Baroness, 
twirling  her  boa.  You  will  not  undertake  the 
defence  of  that  old  madman,  Avho,  in  order  to 
end  his  soldier**  career  honorably,  has  en- 
rolled himself  in  a  troop  of  bandits.  Has  not 
the  emperor  acted  wisely  and  with  justice,  in 
giving  the  investiture  of  his  property  to  the 
man  who  serves  him,  after  having  deprived  of 
it  the  rebel  who  has  taken  up  arms  against 
him  ?  " 

"I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  laws, 
madame,  but  I  confess  I  have  great  difliculty 
in  believing  that  the  Count  Paoli  Mackewitz, 
who  hns  been  the  friend  of  my  father,  the 
friend  and  brother  in  arms  of  Kosciusko,  has 
joined,  as  you  say,  a  band  of  brignnds ;  if  he 
has  taken  up  arms,  it  is  not  against  the  em- 


peror, but  against  the  tyraany  of  the  Ma^ 
yars." 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  Amelia,  old  Maekewiti 
was  a  madman,  an  iUumin^  of  the  wont 
species.  At  best,  he  ought  to  be  out  of  the 
world ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  his  neamt 
relative  should  inherit  his  propert jr ;  so  ami- 
able a  young  man !  You  will  not  alwaya  mo 
away  from  him,  I  predict,  ma  mignonnef  Ibr 
there  could  be  no  more  suitable  alliance  for 
you  than  that" 

"  Indeed,  dear  aunt,"  replied  Amelia,  forc- 
ing herself  to  resume  her  tone  of  gajety, 
"  you  are  absolutely  determined  to-day  that  I 
should  tell  you  all  which  you  know  already  aa 
well  as  myself.    Well !    I  will  not  espouse 
^I.  Mackewitz,  though  he  is  a  very  handsome 
man  and  in  favor  at  court ;  I  will  not  es]>oiiie 
him  because  another  has  my  preference ;  bc^ 
cause  to  this  other,  of  my  own  free  will,  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  Prince,  I  hare  made 
the  offer  of  my  hand." 

"  Which  he  has  refused ! "  murmured  the 
Baroness. 

"  His  refusal  honors  him  in  my  eyei, 
mndnme  ;  for  I  know  its  motive." 

"  You,  my  niece,  you  dare  avow  3-our  pre- 
ference for  a  lii>ertine,  a  spendthrift,  a  ruined 
man !  I  Avill  wager  it  was  that  accursed  abb£« 
who,  during  his  stay  at  Ragusa,  re\*ivetl  in  yoa 
these  romantic  and  deplorable  sentiments." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  travellers  coa- 
tinued  some  time  longer. 

Pre-occupied  with  his  sketch,  then  with  the 
Viiile  Jemme'de-ehambref  and  finally  with  an 
omelette  of  prunes  which  had  just  been  served 
up  to  him,  the  artist  had  at  first  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  babbling  of  the  aunt  and  niece, 
easilv  stifled  bv  the  sounds  without. 

m  w 

But  one  word,  one  name  reached  him.  He 
thought  he  must  have  misunderstood,  and 
listened.  The  same  name,  this  time  distinctly 
articulated,  was  heard  again ;  he  could  re^ 
strain  himself  no  longer,  and  said,  rising,^ 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,  if  I  allow  myself  to 
address  to  you  one  question ;  but  were  }'oa 
not  just  speaking  of  Count  George  d'Am- 
stein  ?  ** 

"  Peters,"  said  the  Baroness,  rising  in  her 
turn  and  addressing  herself,  not  to  the  ques- 
tioner but  to  the  servant  who  was  standing 
respectfully  at  a  distance,  "  let  our  carriage 
be  made  ready  immediately ;  with  post  horses, 
do  you  understand  P  and  if  the  host  cannot 
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funiish  a  sufficient  number,  let  them  be  ob- 
tained, no  matter  where.  We  are  traveliing 
with  an  imperial  license.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  wish  to  figure  longer  amid  thb  masquerade 
of  oxen  and  drovers." 

Before  going,  Peters  consulted  the  young 
lady  by  a  look,  as  if  accustomed  to  receiving 
orders  from  her,  and,  at  an  imperceptible  sign 
from  the  latter,  obeyed.  The  Baroness  then, 
quitting  her  place,  approached  the  door  to 
address  mysteriously  other  directions  to  the 
femme-de-chamhre  and  the  chasseur,  and  to 
her  great  surprise,  to  her  profound  indigna- 
tion, when  she  returned,  she  saw  Amelia  and 
the  artist,  beside  each  other,  exchanging  with 
an  animated  air,  rapid  words. 

**  Do  you  know  the  Count  d'Amstein,  sir  ?  " 

^  I  hare  the  honor  to  number  him  among 
my  friends." 

**  Then,  can  you  give  me  recent  intelligence 
of  him  ?  " 

And  with  a  deep  blush,  Amelia  added, — 

"Speak,  I  entreat  you;  I  cannot  refrain 
from  feeling  the  most  lively  interest  in  his 
fate." 

'*  Can  she  be  a  danseuse  ?  "  said  the  sceptic 
opart,  without  its  lowering  the  young  lady  in 
his  esteem. 

And  regulating  his  tone  and  words  accord- 
ing to  this  last  impression  : — 

**  George  d*Arn stein  should  be  at  present 
ID  Italy,  my  beautiful  young  lady.'' 

"  No,  sir,  he  has  not  yet  appeared  there." 

IF  By  Hercules!"  interrupted  the  artist, 
striking  his  forehead,  *'  some  misfortune  must 
then  have  happened  to  him." 

Taking  immediately  from  the  table  the 
hunting-knife  which  he  had  deposited  there, 
and  which  bore  on  the  handle  the  blazon  of 
the  Zapolskys,  with  the  figure  of  the  white 
monk : — 

"  Do  you  recognize  this  escutcheon,  made- 
moiselle ?  " 

"  Did  this  knife  belong  to  M.  d'Arnstein  ?  " 

"  No,  but  to  one  of  his  servants  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  who,  it  was  said,  has  been 
despoiled  or  assassinated  on  the  way." 

Amelia  uttered  a  piercing  scream. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  the 
Baroness,  then  interfering. 

Comprelicnding  a  little  later  that  the  desire 
of  being  brief  had  made  him  ^prest  iiis 
thoughts  without  the  caution  and  preparation 
indispensable  in  such  a  case,  the  artist  has- 
tened to  add, —  . 
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"  Do  not  be  too  hastily  alarmed ;  the  story 
which  I  have  told  you,  my  beautiful  young 
lady,  does  not  concern  our  friend  at  all.  I 
found  this  weapon,  by  chance,  in  a  village  of 
the  mountain^,  where  I  am  sure  he  has  never 
set  his  foot ;  doubtless  the  servant  who  bore 
it  was  simply  picked  up  dead  drunk  in  some 
ditch." 

"  The  fate  of  M.  d'Arnstein  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me,"  stammered 
Amelia ;  "  you  are  his  friend,  sir ;  your  duty, 
as  well  as  mine,  is  to  attempt,  each  in  our 
own  way,  to  recover  traces  of  him.  The  one 
who  shall  first  succeed  in  the  research  shall 
inform  the  other  of  it ;  do  you  agree  to  that, 
sir?" 

"  For  my  part,  I  will  formally  pledge  myself 
to  it,  and  on  my  honor,"  replied  the  painter. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  the  footstep^ 
of  horses  was  heard  in  the  court  of  the 
hostelry.  Maitre  Boscowich  soon  entered  the 
hall,  followed  by  a  reinforcement  of  guests, 
all  people  «of  evil  ipien. 

With  her  face  scarlet,  and  her  boa  over  her 
ears,  the  Baroness,  ahready  sufficiently  scan- 
dalized at  having  seen  her  niece  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  low-bred  artist,  who  permitted 
himself  to  call  her  my  beautiful  young  lady, 
hastened  to  draw  her  from  the  hall ;  but  the 
latter,  pausing  at  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
and  addressing  herself  to  her  new  ally, 
said : — 

"  Your  address,  sir  ?  " 

"  Christian  Muller,  at  the  house  of  M. 
Treuttel,  in  Vienna.  And  yours,  mademoi- 
selle ?  " 

"  Amelia  d'Osterwien,  at  the  Baths  of  Dolis." 

The  new  comers,  who,  to  the  number  of 
seven,  had  just  made  an  irruption  into  the 
hall  and  put  the  two  ladies  to  fiight,  all  vigor- 
ous men,  were  armed,  as  is  customary  in  these 
frontier  countries,  where  travellers  willingly 
join  company.  According  to  their  account, 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  market  of  Ka- 
gusa  to  exchange  their  wheat  for  cattle ;  tlieir 
teams,  obstructed  by  the  bad  roads,  awaited 
them  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  vil- 
lage, guarded  by  their  drivers ;  they  felt  the 
need  of  drying  themselves  and  dining. 
•  Left  alone  with  the  seven  companions. 
Christian,  while  the  former  surrounded  the 
braserOf  remained  absorbed  in  his  reflections. 
What !  was  this  charming  young  girl,  whom 
he  had  at  first  thought  to  be  a  duchess,  then 
a  (faiMfute,  Mademoiselle  d'Osteswein?  Ame- 
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lia !  that  first  serious  lovo  which  he  had  him- 
self taken  care  to  stifle  in  the  heart  of  George  ? 
Poor  George !  Who  knows  whether  this  love 
might  not  have  prevented  his  ruin  ?  AVhat 
had  become  of  him  P  And  he'  cast  a  glance 
on  the  hunting  knife,  on  that  pale  face  of  the 
white  monk,  the  mysterious  signification  of 
which  he  knew,  and  which,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Zapolsky  have  always 
taken  care  to  retain  among  their  arms,  as  if 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  sudden  and  fatal 
end. 

ChriRtinn  was  not  the  man  to  allow  his 
mind  to  dwell  long  upon  dark  thoughts.  Ex- 
amining the  travellers,  who  before  the  brasero 
were  drying  their  garments  soaked  with  the 
rain,  he  was  struck  with  the  proud  bearing 
and  characteristic  physiognomy  of  one  of 
them ;  his  artistic  instinct  was  aroused,  and 
re-opening  his  sketch-book,  he  drew  him  by 
stealth. 

The  model  did  not  always  conform  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  artist;  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  turn  towards  him,  he  attempted  to  en- 
gage in  conversation  with  him.  The  difficulty 
was  to  know  in  what  tongue  they  could  un- 
derstand each  other.  The  host  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  travellers  in  one  of  the  Slavic  di- 
alects. Christian  did  not  understand  it ;  at  all 
events,  he  would  use  the  idiom  most  com- 
mon along  the  coast,  the  Italian. 

The  other  replied  in  Hungarian.  The  re- 
sult was  a  failure.  Christian  tried  Latin,  the 
official  and  administrative  langufige  of  Hun- 
gary ;  the  same  ill  success.  At  last,  the 
wheat-merchant,  conjecturing  by  the  white- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  accent  of  the  artist,  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  said  to  him  :  — 

"  Aro  you  not  acquainted  with  German, 
Meinhen'^** 

"  Der  ieiifel !  it  is  my  mother  tongue !  We 
have  just  rehearsed  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing scenes  of  Rabelais  ;  but  you  have  perhaps 
never  read  llabelais  ?  ** 

"No." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  Have  you  lately  ar- 
rived in  this  frightful  country  ?  **  asked  Chris- 
tian of  him,  still  with  no  other  object  but  to 
prolong  the  sitting  of  his  model. 

To  this  question,  the  interrogated  immed^ 
ately  offered  another  one  : — 

"  What  Ih  the  news  in  Rogusa,  MexnJierr  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  at  Ragusa,  I  am  going 
thither.  I  come  from  Splatro  and  Gradaz, 
where  the  bad  weather  detained  me  impris- 
oned three  days." 


"From  Gradaz ! "  ezcUuroed  the  intcrkm- 
tor ;  "  then  you  must  have  crossed  the  Ma- 
renta!" 

"  Exactly  so !  tlie  Narentn,  so  rich  in  fishn 
of  the  rarest  species.  Are  you  acquaintsd 
with  the  paklara,  sir! " 

"  Ne." 

"  Nor  I !  but  I  suppose  at  lenst,  the  pakls- 
ra  is  no  other  than  the  echneis  of  the  Gre^ 
and  the  remora  of  the  Latins.  The  ancieet 
Romans  and  the  modern  Dalmatians  hatebj 
turns  told  marvellous  stories  about  this  etXor 
ordinary  fish." 

The  conversation  threatened  to  wandv 
more  and  more.  The  new  comer  again  i^ 
tempted  to  lead  it  to  a  point  which  seenud 
to  interest  him  particularly. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  Gradaz,  Meinherr* 
resumed  he,  persistently. 

"  Certoinly  I  have  been  nt  Gradoi^  and  I 
can  boast  of  having  there  made  the  diieof* 
ery  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  which  has  ben 
hitherto  mistaken  for  a  quarry,  and  which  mq 
indeed  have  been  one ;  but  my  drawing  ii 
made  and  bears  as  an  inscri])tion  :  Raim 
Amphitheatre  at  Oradaz." 

"  We  do  not  understand  each  other,  S^gMT 
Saxon  ;  the  question  is  neither  of  fishes  nor 
of  amphitheatres ;  but  did  you  hear  any  tlnnf 
below  there  of  the  passage  of  troops  ?  " 

"  In  fact — yes ;  but  imperial  troopi^  md 
familiar  uniforms.  The  costumes  whidi  vt 
artists  like  best,  are  often  the  most  ^SiKft 
dated ;  disorder  in  the  physical  as  well  as  inAs 
moral  world,  has  always  its  picturesque  side." 

And  thus  conversing.  Christian  finished 
sketching  the  singular  accoutrements  of  his 
interlocutor,  interrupting  himself  in  his 
versation  as  well  as  his  labor,  only  to  sip 
excellent  golden  wine  from  ^Icleda. 

"  And  were  these  troops  numerous ! "  po^ 
sued  the  ncAV  comer. 

"  Oh !  you  ask  me  there,  sir,  more  than  I 
know.  Nevertheless,  I  am  assured  that  all 
the  Dalmatian  militia  are  on  foot ;  the  object 
in  question  is  to  give  chose  to  a  celebrated 
chief  of  adventurers  who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  Austrian  territory  of  Hersego- 
vina." 

"  I  thought  the  affair  terminated." 

"  Not  so !  this  ver\'  morning,  before  my  de- 
parture from  Gradaz,  a  fusillade  was  sgain 
heard  in  the  distance." 

Tlie  merchant  made  a  movement  of  sur* 
prise,  immediately  repressed  ,*  his  companiont 
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assembled  around  the  irasero,  stooped  mys- 
teriously towards  each  other  to  exchange  some 
words  in  a  low  tone.  One  only  among  them, 
took  no  part  in  this  secret  consultation ;  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  overcome  by  fatigue, 
he  had  stretched  himself  out  on  the  table, 
with  lii^  arms  crossed,  his  head  swinging ;  he 
was  asleep,  and  his  snoring  mingled  with  the 
fragments  of  litanies  heard  without,  some- 
times interrupted,  in  a  manner  disagreeable 
enough,  the  dialogue  between  the  painter  and 
his  model. 

Nevertheless,  the  latter,  after  having  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  contmued  with  an 
appearance  of  perfect  tranquillity. 

"  We  have  vaguely  heard  of  an  encounter 
between  the  Slaves  and  the  Uhlans ;  but  fur- 
ther on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Narenta,  at  a 
place  called,  I  believe,  The  Ruins,  and  two 
days  ago !  Are  you  very  certain  the  fight  still 
continues ! " 

"  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  last  evening  it 
was  said  there  had  been  seen  beyond  Gradaz, 
in  the  direction  of  the  plain,  two  wounded 
Uhlans  who  had  both  been  shot,  an  hour  pre- 
idous  by  the  enchanted  carbine  of  the  chief 
of  these  bandits,  a  certain  Zeno  or  Z^ny,  an 
incarnate  demon,  a  vampyre,  whom  the  Vi- 
enna journals  call  the  King  of  the  Danube. 
Do  you  know  Zeno,  my  dear  sir  ?  " 

•«  No." 

"  No  more  than  the  paJdara  then ;  it  is  a  pity. 
He  must,  nevertheless,  figure  in  my  Dalma- 
tion  excursion.  Ah !  if  his  Danubian  maj- 
esty would  sit  to  me  for  a  single  instant,  what 
a  good  fortune  it  would  be  for  the  house  of 
Treuttel ! " 

And  his  sketch  finished,  the  artist,  forget- 
ting already  whether  he  whom  he  had  just 
sketched  was  on  the  way  to  exchange  wheat 
for  cattle  or  cattle  for  wheat,  inscribed  be- 
neath the  portrait:  Servian  cattle^trover 
OH  his  voay  to  liagusa. 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  was  heard  in  the  street.  It  was 
that  of  the  public  crier. 

The  artist,  in  the  curious  narration  in 
which  we  find  the  details  of  the  scene,  opened 
the  window,  and  the  voice  of  the  crier  pene- 
trated the  room : — 

**  In  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  Francis  of 
Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Sclavonia  and  Illyria;  Duke  of  Lorraine,  of 
Salzburg,  of  Slyria,  of  Carinthia,  and  of  Carni- 
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ola;  Grand  Yayvode  of  Transylvania;  Mar- 
grave of  Moravia ;  Count  Prince  of  the  Tyrol, 
of  Kyburg  Goertz  and  Grodska ;  sovereign 
of  Venice  and  the  Milanese ;  hereditary  rec- 
tor of  Ragusa,  Zara  and  Cattaro  etc.,  we 
make  known  to  all  the  subj^ts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  principally  to  those  of  the  three 
Dalmatias,  that  the  chief  of  the  bandits, 
Pierre  Z6ny,  called  the  Sclavonian,  formerly 
sergeant  in  a  military  colony,  now  a  deserter, 
a  forger  and  murderer,  has  dared  to  re-ap- 
pear in  arms  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic — " 

"  Good  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  painter, 
clapping  his  hands  and  addressing  a  half  joy- 
ous glance  towards  his  preceding  interlocu- 
tor ;  "Pierre  Z^ny !  I  was  asking  for  informa- 
tion respecting  him,  and  it  has  arrived  in  an 
official  manner." 

"True,"  quietly  replied  the  Servian  drover; 
"  but  the  matter  is  not  deficient  in  a  certain 
interest.    Let  us  listen. ** 

The  crier  continued, — 

"  By  reason  of  which,  in  order  to  chastise 
him  for  his  crimes  and  secure  our  well-beloved 
subjects  from  his  cruelty  and  rapine.  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  has  resolved  to  grant  a 
reward  of  twenty  thousand  Austrian  florins  in 
silver,  or  four  thousand  Venetian  sequins  ia 
gold,  to  whoever  shall  deliver  Pierre  Z^ny  ta 
the  authorities,  dead  or  alive." 

"  Ah !  the  poor  devil !  *'  said  ChrislToov. 
"  He  interests  me  greatly :  I  have  always  had 
a  weakness  for  villains.  Have  you  read  the 
history  of  the  brigand  Schubry,  Meinherr  ?  **' 

"  No." 

"Decidedly  you  are  behind  the  times  in^ 
Servia.  In  my  youth,  I  doted  on  the  brigand 
Schubry." 

Rising  then,  the  artist  uncovered,  and, 
mingling  his  voice  with  that  of  the  crier,^ 
said, — 

"  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Pierre  Z^ny,  the 
Sclavonian !  ^ 

And,  at  one  draught,  he  empt^d  his  last 
glass  of  Meleda  wine. 

The  man  with  the  trumpet  finished  his  pro- 
clamation, promising,  always  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor,  the  sum  offered  and  their  pardon 
to  all  the  accomplices  of  Zeny,  if  of  themselves 
they  would  seize  the  person  of  their  chief  or 
cause  him  to  be  taken.  Those  who  should  sub- 
mit voluntarily  and  lay  down  their  arms, 
might  rely  on  the  clemency  of  their  sovereign. 

At  this  moment  the  host  brought  in  dinner. 
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<'To  the  table,  and  make  haste;  we  are 
waited  for  elsewhere/'  said  Zeny,  for  it  was 
indeed  he,  who,  while  he '  was  still  thought  to 
be  fighting  on  the  plain,  a  fugitive  for  two 
days  past,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  kept  at  bay, 
had  just  taken  refuge  in  the  casino  of  Tlu 
Sturgeon, 

When  the  Slaves  had  seen  their  chief  the 
first  to  flee  before  the  imperial  solders,  they 
had  dispersed  in  disorder,  some  towards  the 
plain,  others  scaling  the  banks  of  the  exca- 
vated way.  This  dispersion  of  his  men  had 
been  favorable  to  Z^Miy,  in  that  it  had  baffled 
the  pursuit  of  the  Uhlans. 

After  a  disorderly  flight,  when  he  recovered 
his  reason  and  cast  around  him  his  still  af- 
frighted glances,  he  found  at  his  side  only  five 
companions,  five  faithful  and  devoted  friends, 
Marko,  Zagrab,  Dumbrosk  and  two  other 
Slaves. 

The  route  they  were  then  pursuing  among 
the  continuations  of  the  little  chain  of  hills, 
led  them  more  and  more  towards  the  central 
part  of  Dalmatia.  They  passed  the  night  in 
wandering  among  the  mountains,  without  be- 
ing able  to  ascertain  their  position. 

To  add  to  their  disaster,  with  the  day  the 
storm  recommenced.  The  rain  fell  without 
cessation,  with  such  violence,  that  the  torrents 
soon  roared  on  ever}'  side  around  them.  In 
spite  of  the  waters  which  overflowed  in  sheets, 
in  furious  cascades,  Zeny  took  a  desperate 
resolution  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  TJie 
liuins,  where  they  had  left  Paoli  and  Chrisna. 
But  the  horses  slipped  or  sank  in  muddy 
roads  which  it  was  necessary  to  follow ;  they 
lost  precious  time  without  advancing  one  step; 
provisions  were  wanting;  complaints  arose 
around  the  conquered  chief;  the  two  obscure 
soldiers  associated  with  his  ill  fortune  refused  to 
accompany  him  longer;  Dumbrosk, exhausted 
from  want  of  food,  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
vigorous  soul  which  formerly  animated  him. 
He  proposed  to  kill  one  of  the  horses  for  the 
repast  of  the  little  band,  swearing  that  he 
would  not  leave  an  atom  for  the  vultures  and 
the  crows.  Marko  and  Zagrab,  the  latter 
thoughtful  and  anxious,  the  former  still  lively, 
alert,  loquacious,  and  striving  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  his  general,  alone  resigned  them-^ 
selves  with  absolute  devotion. 

As  they  were  deliberating  on  what  was  next 
to  be  done,  they  perceived  two  peasants  driv- 
ing with  blows  from  a  whip-handle,  a  man 
bound,  around  whose  neck  they  had  passed  a 


heavy  wooden  carcan.  Recognising  in  the 
prisoner  one  of  their  men,  left  under  the 
orders  of  Paoli,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  pu^ 
ting  the  two  peasants  to  flight 

Delivered  by  them  and  freed  from  hit  eu- 
can,  the  Slave  informed  them  that  Paoli,  im- 
ing  from  The  Buina  at  the  sound  of  the  firings 
had  been  driven  back  with  a  Iom,  by  the 
Imperial  soldiers ;  in  other  respects  he  could 
not  render  a  very  jjarticular  account  of  vhit 
had  then  taken  place,  nor  what  had  becooM 
of  the  Montenegrine,  having  been  separated 
from  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  He,  nevertheless,  thought  that  the 
Pole  had  turned  back  to  attempt  to  Kgiia 
the  forests,  where  Ogulin  himself  had  doubt- 
less taken  refuge. 

Zeny  resolved  to  pursue  the  same  directioB, 
and,  guided  by  Marko,  who  had  already 
traversed  the  country,  he  changed  his  zoute 
once  more.  They  took  the  left,  in  order  to 
gain  the  In'gh  mountains  which  separata  the 
circle  around  llagusa  from  the  plains  of  Hcia^ 
govina. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dif 
that,  forced  to  approach  a  village,  in  order  to 
find  at  once  rest  and  food  for  themselves  and 
horses,  Z^ny  and  his  six  comrades  arrived  at 
the  inn  of  Maitre  Boscowich.  Christian  hid 
just  taken  leave  of  them. 

'*  You  have  heard  this  Saxon,"  said  Zfatj; 
"  there  is  still  fighting  in  the  plain,  from  wUeh 
these  high  mountains  alone  separate  us.  Ko 
fatigue  should  prevent  us  from  rejoining  Ogih 
lin!  Let  us  make  haste!  By  the  Dani^! 
these  Austrian  dogs  have  not  yet  done  wit 


us!" 


"Nor   we   with  this  loin  of  pork," 
Dumbrosk ;  "  let  us  dine  first,  and  afterwards 
en  route ! " 

The  resolution  of  Z^ny  had  appeared  nobk 
and  great ;  the  counsel  of  Dumbrosk  was  still 
better  relished.  All,  with  hands  on  their 
plates,  were  prepared  to  try  their  best,  when 
Maitre  Boscowich  re-entered  softly,  and  said 
to  them,  lowering  his  head, — 

"  God  preserve  me,  my  guesU,  from  seeing 
in  your  lordships  any  thing  but  honest  mer- 
chants who  arc  going  to  sell  their  wheat  at 
the  city;  but  it  has  just  been  whis])ered  in  my 
ear  that  two  inhabitants  of  this  country  who 
had  taken  prisoner  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Sclavonian,  themselves  encountered  by  the 
rebels,  were  forced  to  let  go  their  captive. 
These  two  men  are  from  this  neighborhood, 
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and  on  their  return  to  the  village,  have  spoken 
of  their  encounter;  ererybodyis  excited ;  they 
think  they  already  hare  Z^ny,  and  with  him, 
the  reward  promised*  by  the  Emperor.  I  do 
not  say  that  you  are  the  individuals  designated. 
God  preserve  me  fron^  it !  but  one  may  some- 
times be  mistaken ;  you  are  of  equal  number, 
like  them,  you  are  armed,  of  the  Sclavonic 
race  like  them, — like  myself—**  added  Maitre 
Boscowicli,  interrupting  himself  by  a  patriotic 
impulse.    **Jivio!  Jivio  for  the  Slaves.**' 

Then  he  resumed,  suddenly  moderating  the 
tones  of  his  voice, — 

*'But  it  is  not  my  concern;  consult  one 
another ;  it  is  your  affair  and  not  mine ;  if  you 
think  it  prudent  to  depart  the  bells  are  now 
ringing  for  our  good  St.  Blaise ;  every  one  is 
going  to  the  church ;  the  streets  will  then  be 
deserted  and  the  moment  favorable.** 

Z^ny  was  about  to  speak, — 

"I  ask  no  confidences!  they  might  com- 
promise me ;  still  less  do  I  ask  for  your  justi- 
fication ! — I  do  not  need  it ;  you  are  my 
guests.  You  are  warned ;  act  as  it  seems  to 
you  wise  and  prudent.** 

After  having  given  them  this  charitable 
counsel,  the  honest  Boscowich  was  preparing 
to  take  leave  of  them,  when  a  slight  murmur 
was  heard  without ;  the  Slaves  rose  with  one 
impulse. 

*'I  will  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter," 
said  Zagrab.  "The  costume  I  wear  still 
aufficienlly  resembles  the  Austrian  uniform  to 
prevent  all  suspicion.** 

«*  Go,  brave  Croat,'*  replied  Z^ny. 

*<  This  remnant  of  the  Austrian  uniform  in 
the  midst  of  us  makes  me  uneasy  all  the 
time,  whatever  I  do,**  then  murmured  Marko 
in  the  ear  of  Dumbrosk,  who  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

While  Zagrab  gained  the  door,  the  host 
went  towards  the  window. 

**  It  is  only  a  company  of  children  passing,** 
said  he,  with  a  re-assured  air;  then,  almost 
immediately  he  added,  knitting  his  brows: 
•*No! — it  stops — and  several  are  directing 
themselves  towards  this  house !  There  are 
some  women  running  to  join  them  !  ** 

At  the  same  instant,  the  windows  of  the 
dining-room  flew  to  pieces  before  a  shower  of 
stones,  and  the  cries,  **  Help !  help !  The 
Sclavonian  ?  This  way !  Pierre  Z^ny !  The 
Emperor!  The  reward!  They  are  here! 
Help !  help !  **  resounded  in  the  street. 

Zagrab  had  already  returned,  prepared  to 
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sustain  the  seige  with  his  companions.  At 
the  order  of  Boscowich,  the  doors  of  the  lower 
story  had  been  closed.  The  Slaves  had  time 
to  escape  by  a  little  stone  stairway  which  de- 
scended into  the  court;  they  immediately 
rushed  towards  the  stables,  they  found  them 
closed  and  barricaded.  This  was  for  them  a 
new  and  terrible  disaster. 

Leaving  their  horses  to  Maitre  Boscowich 
as  payment  of  their  expenses,  they  gained  the 
open  country,  and  while  they  pursued  their 
flight  with  difficulty  on  foot,  amid  inundated 
fields,  they  heard  behind  them  still  the  pierc- 
ing voices  of  the  women  and  children,  who 
hod  just  resumed  in  chorus  this  strophe  of  the 
litany : — 

"  St.  Blaise  deliores  nous  des  Turcs  et  des 

Veniteans, 
Des  insectes  qui  songent  nos  bMs, 
Des  passeveaux  qui  vendangent  avant  nous 
£t  des  Heiduques 'qui  descendent  de   leurs 

montagncs." 

(St.  Blaise,  deliver  us  from  the  Turks  and  the 

Venitians, 
From  the  insects  which  ravage  our  fields, 
From  the  sparrows  which  steal  our  harvests, 
And  the  Heiduques  which  descend  from  the 

mountains.) 


CHAPTER  U. — THE  ZINOARI. 

After  a  rapid  march  of  two  hours,  the 
Slaves  reached  the  elevated  pathways  of  the 
mountains.  Ke-united,  they  counted  their 
number;  the  two  soldiers,  who  had  already 
on  the  way  seemed  disposed  to  mutiny  against 
their  general,  whether  they  had  been  taken 
captive  by  the  peasants  or  whether  they  had 
decided  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  imperial 
proclamation,  did  not  respond  to  the  call. 

"  There  are  only  five  of  us  left !  **  said 
Dumbrosk. 

''  That  is  one  too  many,**  replied  Marko  to 
him. 

And  in  the  shadow  he  pointed  to  Jean 
Zagrab  who  was  silently  marching  beside 
Z^ny. 

"  Brrou  !  **  said  the  Transylvanian  ;  "  you 
are  dreaming,  Marko !    The  Rousniaque  also 

.  had  suspicions  of  him  and  that  brought  mis- 
fortune on  the  Rousniaque.    I  have  watched 

'  this  boy  in  emergencies, — he  does  not  dis- 

'  please  me ;  you  are  jealous  of  him  because 
the  master  wished  to  take  him  for  his  pohra- 

:  fim.** 

I     **  I  am  not  jealou),  I  am  suapicious.    Some- 
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thing  whispers  in  my  ear  that  this  man  will 
be  fatal  tons!" 

And  while  they  were  exchanging  these 
words  in  a  low  tone,  Z6ny  said  to  the  Croat, — 

"  Jean,  you  have  a  right  to  complain,  to  re- 
proach me ;  but  there  is  yet  time,  turn  towards 
the  Adriatic  coast ;  we  are  ap])roaching  Cat- 
taro,  in  a  short  time  you  may — " 

Zagrab  re])lied  only  by  a  negative  gesture. 

"  So,"  resumed  the  Sclavonian,  "  notwith- 
standing my  misfortunes,  you  will  accompany 
me  then,  comrade  ?  ** 

"  To  the  end,  Z6ny ! " 

They  had  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
Summit  of  the  mountain.  The  warm  vapors 
which  rose  from  the  valleys  becoming  meta- 
morphosed at  their  contact  with  the  upper 
zones,  suddenly  enveloped  them  in  a  net- 
work of  cold  and  penetrating  mist  which  con- 
cealed from  them  the  heavens  and  the  road 
they  should  follow.  The  fog  was  dissipated, 
but  soon  the  sky  became  again  obscured,  the 
wind  blew,  large  clouds  whirled  above  their 
heads,  and  an  abundant  snow  covered  the 
paths. 

Commissioned  to  guide*  the  band  through 
these  rugged  regions,  Marko  lost  the  way ; 
Dumbrosk  blew  noisily  on  his  fingers,  or  beat 
his  arms  loud  enough  to  awoken  the  echoes 
of  the  Dalmatian  Alps,  and  to  convey  the 
idea  that  a  group  of  nocturnal  washerwomen 
were  at  work  at  every  angle  of  the  rocks. 

"  Because  I  am  large,  they  think  I  have  no 
brains,"  muttered  he ;  "and  yet  if  they  had 
listened  to  me,  they  would  not  have  entered 
that  accursed  village;  after  having  turned 
our  backs  on  the  Saxons,  we  should  at  least 
have  avoided  the  disgrace  of  turning  them 
on  peasants,  and  worse  yet, — on  women  and 
boys !    Malediction ! " 

The  Slavic  soldier  delivered  by  Z6ny  in  the 
morning,  marched  alone.  His  name  was 
Milex,  his  surname  Sligovitz,  doubtless  be- 
cause he  had  formerly  sold  prune-brandy. 
Bom  for  usury,  still  a  young  man,  though 
poor,  be  had  practised  it  with  paras^  c/roscJien, 
and  coppers,  among  the  people  of  the  most 
wretched  villages.  Condemned  for  this,  he 
had  taken  refuge  with  Zeny,  hoping  to  become 
the  treasurer  or  purveyor  of  the  band.  Zcny 
knew  his  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  and  in- 
stead of  a  pen,  put  a  musket  in  his  hands. 
At  present,  Milex  Sligovitz  was  regretting  he 
had  not  remained  behind  like  the  two  sol- 
diers, his  companions. 


The  night  rolled  away.  Having  readied 
the  opposite  declivity  of  the  mountain ,  the 
Sclavonian  could  see,  at  the  farthest  circle  of 
the  horizon,  beyond  Moatar  and  the  Nareota, 
a  streak  of  light,  which  at  interrala  made  the 
silicious  and  micaceous  rocks  of  NiasaTa-Gon 
sparkle.  The  day  was  about  to  appear^ 
it  came  at  last;  but  the  rays  of  the  son 
illuminated  only  the  culminating  part  of 
the  mountains.  In  vain  did  the  Slaves  at- 
tempt to  fathom  the  plain  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  movements  of  the  Austrian  troops 
and  the  direction  of  the  march  of  Ogulin; 
in  the  lower  regions,  as  well  as  oi^  the  inferior 
mountains,  all  was  as  yet  silence  and  oIk 
scurity. 

Meanwhile  the  snow  had  disappeared ;  ths 
light  gradually  descended.  Continuing  to  ad- 
vance, the  fugitives  suddenly  heard  the  dv- 
tant  bleating  of  a  goat,  to  which  the  shrill 
chant  of  a  cock  replied. 

There  is  in  the  crowing  of  a  cock  aoins^ 
thing  which,  even  to  the  sternest,  natOTN 
seems  to  speak  of  a  tranquil  life ;  of  plenty 
and  hospitality.  At  this  chant,  which  as- 
cended to  them  from  the  depths  of  the  Tslley 
like  a  summons  of  welcome,  the  Slaves  liftsd 
up  their  heavy  heads ;  their  lips,  long  raoti^ 
opened  and  allowed  to  escape  a  few  words  of 
hope.  Dumbrosk  already  saw  himself  ia 
front  of  a  good  fire,  before  a  good  table,  ladni 
with  a  large  jug  of  wine  and  a  smoking  quar- 
ter of  pork.  But  was  it  to  be  believed  thai  a 
village,  even  a  single  farm,  could  be  found  on 
these  arid  declivities  P 

Meanwhile  the  little  band  travelled  with 
more  caution.  Marko,  at  the  head,  opened  the 
march ;  Zeny,  Zagrab,  and  Sligovitz,  formed 
the  principal  body;  Dumbrosk  composed 
the  rear-guard.  They  advanced  thus  a  long 
time  without  perceiving  any  traces  of  a  human 
habitation  or  even  the  presence  of  a  man; 
only  a  few  wild  goats  showed  themselves  on 
the  tops  of  the  precipices.  At  lost,  from  be- 
neath a  rock  which  capped  the  rest,  they  saw 
arise  light  wreaths  of  bluish  vapor,  which  tliey 
nt  first  took  for  scattered  fragments  of  the 
mist;  but  the  penetrating  odor  of  tobacco- 
smoke  soon  reached  them. 

The  five  exiles  stojiped,  with  their  hands 
upon  their  weapons. 

Behind  the  thicket,  and  sheltered  bv  it. 
three  individuals,  with  skins  of  dark  bromi, 
black  eyes  and  hair  of  the  (fttme  color,  were 
crouching  around  a  little  fire  of  brush.    The 
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group  was  eompoted  of  a  woman  and  two 
men,  all  three  young,  all  three  nearly  alike  in 
their  slender  and  well-knit  forms,  even  in 
their  costume,  composed  simply  of  a  tattered 
woollen  shirt  Through  coquetry,  the  young 
woman  had  added  to  this  a  bit  of  red  stuff, 
which  fell  from  her  forehead,  not  without 
some  grace,  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  neck- 
lace of  seeds  of  the  rose-peony  and  beads,  in- 
termingled, completed  her  attire.  If  the 
color  of  the  complexion,  the  rounded  and 
somewhat  flat  nose,  seemed  to  indicate  the 
negro  race,  the  glossy  and  silken  hair,  thin 
and  curved  lips  and  oval  countenance,  evi- 
dently approached  nearer  the  European  or  at 
least  the  Asiatic  type.  Al(  three  had  seen 
the  light  in  the  countries  enclosed  between  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Venice ;  and  yet  their  origin,  their  worship, 
and  their  language,  were  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  to  the  Turks,  to  the  Slaves 
as  to  the  Hungarians  and  the  Germans.  They 
were  the  children  of  that  m)'sterious  race,  dis- 
persed through  the  world  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
bat  for  whom  the  day  of  restoration  has  not 
yet^come ;  proscribed  who,  draping  themselves 
with  dignity  in  their  rags  as  in  their  pride,  do 
not  deign  even  to  appeal  from  proscription ; 
who,  amid  domestic  nations,  have  retained 
thfir  nomadic  habits,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
laws  and  executioners  of  every  country  they 
have  preserved  their  manners  and  customs, 
their  strange  language,  and  the  solution  of 
their  impenetrable  enigma.  Can  these  sin- 
gular beings,  persecuted  by  turns  under  the 
names  of  Oitanos,  Gypsies,  Madjibs,  Dinjiu, 
Ciganos,  Zingari,  Zigeuners,  and  whom  we 
French  call  Bohemians,  fiiil  to  be  numerous 
among  all  the  other  persistent  nationalities  of 
Eastern  Europe  ? 

or  the  two  men,  one  is  called  Polgar,  the 
other  Massob;  the  former,  like  most  of  his 
comrades,  is  at  once  a  horse-jockey  and  a 
travelling  blacksmith ;  he  also  practises  sev- 
eral other  trades ;  at  present,  for  want  of  better 
bu&iiiess,  he  is  occupied  in  gathering  the  bark 
of  the  cork-tree  which  grows  among  these 
mouiUnin  clifTit.  Massob,  the  youngest,  guards 
a  liille  flock  of  goats,  and  in  case  of  necessity, 
plays  the  violin,  when,  in  their  frequent  peri- 
griiiations,  they  encounter  same  peasant's 
wedding.  They  are  brothers.  As  for  their 
companion,  the  wife  of  the  first,  perhaps  of 
the  second  also  (for  their  marriages  have,  like 
aU  the  rest  of  their  customs,  mysterious  forms 
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and  conditions),  her  employment  with  Polgar 
the  blacksmith,  consists  in  blowing  the  bel- 
lows ;  she  aids  Massob  in  guarding  the  flock, 
milks  the  goats  and  makes  the  cheese ;  she 
occupies  herself,  besides,  with  medicine  and 
the  occult  sciences,  composes  marvellous  oint- 
ments and  tells  fortunes,  not  only  after  in- 
specting the  lines  of  the  hands,  like  a  gypsy, 
but,  a  less  common  mode  by  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.  So  she  has  a  cock  which  she  always 
carries  with  her,  and  it  is  his  matinal 
song  the  Slaves  have  just  heard.  This  com- 
panion of  the  two  brothers  is  called  Tsap. 

At  this  moment,  our  three  Zingari,  grouped 
around  their  half-extinct  fire,  while  conversing  ' 
with  a  certain  animation,  were  smoking  their 
little  wooden  pipes. 

"What  were  you  thinking  of,"  said  Tsap 
to  Massob,  '*  to  bring  him  up  here  on  your 
shoulders  and  half  dead  ?  " 

"  Because  he  very  politely  requested  me  to 
i*ender  him  this  little  service,"  replied  Massob, 
casting  sidewise  an  abashed  and  embarrassed 
glance. 

"  A  fine  reason !  Tou  should  have  stopped 
your  ears  and  left  him  where  you  found  him." 

*'Ah!  the  poor  old  man!  he  was  shot 
through  the  chest;  he  could  not  have  got 
away  of  himself." 

"  Well!  what  then  ?    Did  it  concert  you  ? 

Is  he  one'  of  our  people  ?    It  is  better  for  us 

jZingaris  to  bring  home  a  dead  dog  than  a 

wounded  man,  do  you  understand  ?    At  least, 

we  might  have  the  skin." 

''One  does  not  always  encounter  dead 
dogs,"  replied  Massob,  without  raising  his 
head,  and  timidly  concentrating  his  glance  on 
his  wooden  pipe. 

"  I  know  what  you  wanted,  Massob,  you 
expected  to  inherit  his  coat  and  shoes ;  you 
are  always  thinking  of  profit.  Who  knows 
whether  the  man  will  die  ?  I  do  things  con- 
scientiously— I  have  carefully  dressed  his 
wound ;  it  is  possible  it  will  be  healed ;  then, 
who  will  be  caught,  hein  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  was  doing  right." 

**  And  he  has  done  right ! "  said  the  elder 
brother  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  **  I  approve  it ; 
I,  Polgar ! " 

And  Polgar,  without  entering  into  a  longer 
explanation,  refilled  his  pipe,  and  lighted  it, 
assuming  a  magisterial  position. 

"  I  did  right !  I  did  right! — my  brother  ap- 
proves it ! "  exclaimed  Massob ;  "  besides,  my 
brother  knows  this  man." 
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Tsap  turned  towards  Polgar. 

•'  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

**  I  unce  sold  him  some  horses." 

"  And  his  name  P  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Is  he  rich  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible." 

Tsap  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  that ;  when  I  dressed 
his  wound,  I  felt  in  his  pockets ;  there  was 
not  a  groschen  about  him." 

"  Make  yourself  easy ;  if  we  cure  him,  he 
will  not  be  ungrateful,  I  will  answer  for  it." 

"  And  if  he  dies,  they  will  say  that  it  was 
we  who  killed  him  in  order  to  despoil  him,  to 
eat  him  perha])s ! " 

**  Oaben!  Oaben!  Woman !  "  ^aid  Massob 
and  Polgar  together  with  a  gesture  of  repug- 
nance. 

"  You  need  not  play  the  indignant  Have 
our  poor  people  never  had  to  suffer  from  simi- 
lar accusations  ?  " 

"  Tliat  might  formerly  have  been.  Lately, 
the  emperor,  the  grand  weyda  of  Austria,  has 
taken  pity  on  the  people  of  Pharaoh,  as  they 
call  us  ;  he  has  recognized  that  the  judges  lied 
in  order  to  give  employment  to  their  execution- 
ers," said  Polgar.  "  But  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
when  I  am  smoking;  the  air  moistens  my 
tobacco ;  it  is  so  much  lost." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Massob,  "  the  grand  weyda 
is  no  longer  cruel  to  us;  the  Christians  no 
longer  treat  us  as  dogs  and  robbers,  they  even 
sometimes  allow  us  to  enter  their  cities  :  why 
should  we  be  cruel  to  them  P  Massob  was 
right — Ah !  ah !  Massob  went  to  the  aid  of 
the  old  man,  and  he  did  well !  «Is  it  not  so, 
brother  ?  " 

Polgar  replied  only  by  a  sign  of  the  head, 
occupied  as  he  was  with  his  wooden  pipe, 
which  was  commencing  to  bum.  For  a  Zin- 
gari,  a  charred  pipe  is  a  luxury. 

"  Besides,"  pursued  Tsap,  "  what  I  say  is 
less  on  my  own  account  than  on  yours ;  ought 
I  not  to  watch  over  your  safety  ?  You  love 
the  emperor,  I  am  willing  to  believe ;  well, 
he  to  whom  you  have  just  given  refuge,  is 
one  of  his  enemies." 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  Massob. 

"  If  you  had  not  had  the  brain  of  a  bird, 
good  Massob,  would  you  not  have  compre- 
hended already  that  he  whom  you  have 
borne  yonder,  to  that  grotto,"  and  with  her 
finger  she  pointed  to  a  vast  opening  at  the 
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base  of  one  of  the  surrounding  hills,  **  U 
of  those  bandits,  who  have  been  for  two  dayi 
past,  fighting  in  the  plain  against  the  troops  I " 

«  Oh !  no  I  he  is  a  farmer  from  Gradas;  hs 
told  me  so ;  he  was  returning  from  Trebigos 
on  horseback,  and  following  the  bonk  of  ths 
river,  when,  in  the  darkness,  he  was  bit  bj  a 
ball,  fired  from  he  knew  not  where ;  he  M, 
his  horse  fled,  and — " 

"  And  you  believed  him !  A  farmer  tratek 
ling  with  empty  pockets  P — ^I  repeat  it»  he  is 
a  bandit ! " 

"  Say  brother,  since  you  knew  him,  whether 
that  is  true  ?  " 

And  Massob,  hesitating  to  be  conTiiioed» 
hastily  turned  towards  Polgar. 

"  It  seems  that  baptism  has  done  tlie  rest 
of  you  some  good,"  replied  Polgar.  **  What 
does  the  word  bandit  signify?  Are  we  noi 
all  bandits,  vagabonds  P  I  will  tell  yon  who 
the  man  is  who  is  concealed  yonder,  whoB 
my  brave  Massob  brought  hither,  i  hops 
you  have  neither  of  you  forgotten  the  fiimoua 
Pierre  Z^ny  the  Sclavonian,  the  king  of  the 
Danube  P  If  we  have  been  able  to  bury  sons 
gold  pieces,  you  know  where,  it  is  to  him  wt 
are  indebted  for  them." 

"  Gold ! "  murmured  Massob ;  <<  that  is  fias^ 
gold ! " 

And  his  eyes  were  suddenly  illuminated 
with  a  thought  of  covetousiflsss. 

''Yes,  we  have  gold  buned,"  said  Tinpi 
casting  a  disdainful  look  on  the  wreidied 
garment  which  covered  her.  "  Of  what  mt 
is  our  gold  to  us,  since  I  have  not  even  aiiii|t 
on  my  little  finger  ? — not  even  leather  boots? 
But  that  man  yonder — can  it  be  Z6ny  P  " 

*'  No !  but  it  is  one  of  his  men." 

"  I  was  very  sure  he  was  a  worthy  gentle- 
man ! "  exclaimed  the  young  gipsey ;  "  ah  ( 
ah !  Massob  knew  him  l—Bal!  Bat! " 

And  aAer  having  rubbed  his  hands,  he  said, 
turning  towards  the  entrance  of  the  grotto, — 

"  Sleep,  old  brigand,  sleep  in  peace ;  Mas- 
sob loves  you,  and  will  defend  you  if  neces- 
sary ! " 

"Very  well!"  replied  their  companion^ 
"  wc  can  sacrifice  ourselves  for  strangers;  bat» 
by  the  star  Aldebaran !  his  presence  in  our 
mountains  presages  to  me  nothing  good. 
Shall  I  interrogate  Mulro  ?  Hark !  he  is  re- 
plying to  me  in  advance !  Do  you  not  hear 
his  cries  of  distress  P  " 

"  Tsap  knows  better  than  we  what  is  about 
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to  happen,"  said  Massob,  whose  facile  con- 
Tictions  Tacillated  constantly  from  right  to 
left,  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  *'  yes,  she  is 
right,  Mtdro  has  do  longer  his  ordinary 
cr>-." 

In  fact  Mulro,  the  cock  of  the  gypsy,  with 
flapping  wings  and  bristling  feathers,  was 
uttering  shrill  screams,  like  a  watch-dog  who 
is  signalling  the  approach  of  danger. 

At  this  moment,  a  noise  like  that  of  an 
avalanche  ploughing  its  way  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  was  heard  above  them.  Amid  fly- 
ing stones,  our  gypsies  saw  rolling  a  confused 
mass  of  foliage,  cloth,  and  furs,  whence  issued 
stifled  bleatings,  and  muttered  oaths.  This 
singular  slide  fell  and  stopped  exactly  at  the 
spot  where  they  were ;  the  foliage  half-opened 
and  revealed  Dumbrosk,  still  grasping  with 
hk  vigorous  fist  a  large  branch  of  the  cork- 
tree, while,  with  his  other  hand,  he  held  a  goat 
by  the  horns. 

It  was  in  pursuing  the  goat  on  which  he  had 
founded  the  hope  of  a  common  breakfast,  that 
he  had  lost  his  equilibrium.  Forced  to  yield, 
he  was  descending  without  letting  go  his  prize, 
when,  to  save  himself,  he  seized  by  instinct  a 
strong  branch  horizontally  extended  across 
his  path ;  the  broken  branch  had  accompanied 
him,enveloping  in  it's  foliage  both  man  and  beast 
at  once,  and  softening  for  them  the  violence 
of  the  fall.  Nevertheless,  at  the  spot  where 
they  landed,  the  former  having  fallen  on  the 
latter  with  all  his  weight,  the  goat  uttered  its 
last  cry ;  the  man  alone  escaped  with  a  vio- 
lent shock. 

After  a  moment  of  confusion,  the  Dalmation 
ahook  his  head,  opened  and  closed  his  eyes 
several  times,  and  looked  around  him.  At 
tight  of  these  three  bronze  faces,  immediately 
recognizing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, — 

^  Qanaka  I piavdko !  kapidjdke!  (to  eat! 
to  drink  1  to  the  table !)  "  exclaimed  he  in  the 
jargon  of  the  Zingari ;  which,  not  less  than 
his  singular  manner  of  travelling,  excited 
great  surprise  in  Tsap  and  the  two  brothers. 
^  A  thousand  cock's  spurs ! "  resumed  Dum- 
brosk in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  '^  I  am  a  friend, 
pretty  blackamoor !  My  mother  was  a  gypsy 
too;  she  voluntarily  associated  with  your 
people,  and  did  not  fail  to  sacrifice  to  the  red 
cow.  Come,  up  with  you,  my  good  folks! 
The  matter  in  question  now  is,  not  to  prepare 
A  good  ointment  for  bruises,  but  a  copious 
brMkfast  You  see  I  have  taken  care  to  bring 
at  once  the  game  and  the  wood  to  roast  it; 
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there  should  be  ohickens  here,  since  I  see  a 
cock.  Put  all  these  cooking;  to  the  work, 
comrades !    Qanaka  I  piavako !  kapidjake  !  " 

The  gypsy  woman  cast  on  Dumbrosk  a  black 
look ;  then,  turning  towards  Polgar  she 
said, — 

"  Will  you  give  this  one  a  refuge  also ! " 

''  Let  me  alone,  woman." 

And  Polgar  advanced  to  the  Transylvanian 
Dalmatian,  still  lying  in  his  first  position. 

"I  do  not  know  you!  Who  are  youP 
whence  come  you  P  ** 

^  Ah,  good  man  of  gingerbread,''  then  re- 
plied the  person  interrogated,  "  is  it  necessary 
that  I  should  tell  you  my  history  froin  my  ' 
birth  to  my-  death  P  With  other  friends,  I 
come  from  a  country  where  there  is  hunger 
and  thirst ;  I  was  the  rear-guard,  but,  by  the 
effect  of  the  fall,  I  have  arrived  at  the  ad- 
vance-posts just  in  season  to  order  breakfast 
Do  you  understand  P  " 

"  You  have  killed  one  of  our  goats,"  in- 
terupted  Polgar  without  moving,  <'  you  will 
account  to  us  for  it  immediately ;  after  which, 
since  one  somerset  brought  you  here,  a  second 
will  doubtless  suffice  to  land  you  in  the  plain. 
The  latter,  I-  am  ready  to  aid  you  in  making.'^ 

"You,  comrade!  How  come  you  with 
faces  of  plum-color,  that  you  show  yourself  to 
be  so  brave  P  In  my  country  of  Transyl- 
vania, when  I  was  a  child,  I  heard  it  said  that 
a  female  servant,  armed  with  a  wet  dish-cloth, 
was  sufficient  to  put  fifty  gypsies  to  flight." 

"  The  kettle  will  not  boil  here  for  you,"  re- 
sumed Polgar ;  <'  pay  for  the  goat  and  depart ! 
Make  haste ! " 

*'  Muke  haste ! "  repeated  Tsap,  assuming  a 
menacing  attitude. 

Even  the  cock  Mtdro,  bristling  up  before 
Dumbrosk,  uttered  his  war-cry. 

By  way  of  reply,  Dumbrosk,  with  a  disdain- 
ful air,  raised  himself  up  to  his  fiill  height, 
and  developed  his  broad  shoulders,  and  his 
muscular  arms,  like  an  eagle  of  the  high 
Alps  which,  threatened  by  a  flock  of  sparrow- 
hawks,  contents  itself,  in  a  moment  of  clem- 
ency, with  showing  them  its  claws  and  the 
vast  amplitude  of  its  wings. 

Itecoiling  a  step,  Polgar  and  Tsap  ex- 
changed a  glance  of  discouragement;  the 
cock,  in  his  turn,  drooped  his  wings,  folded 
up  his  feathers,  and  sought  a  refuge  beneath 
the  petticoat  of  his  mistiess. 

During  this  scene,  Massob,  remaining  im- 
movable, with  his  hands  folded  and  his  head 
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leaning  on  his  shoulder,  had  kept  his  humid 
eyes  fastened  on  the  poor  goat  still  in  the 
hands  of  Dumbrosk.  He  profited  by  the 
moTement  of  the  latter  to  draw  the  goat 
towards  him,  bend  over  it,  feel  its  heart,  raisd 
its  eyelids  and  breathe  in  its  nostrils;  alter 
which,  letting  it  fall,  he  said, — 

«*  It  is  really  dead ! " 

And  he  began  to  weep. 

Meanwhile  Z6ny,  Marko,  Zagrab  and  Sli- 
govitz  had  approached.  From  the  top  of  a 
granite  promontory,  the  Sclavonian  cast  his 
eyes  through  the  rents  in  the  fog,  interrogat- 
ing tlic  plain  and  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but 
of  the  ])nlmatian  and  Austrian  soldiers,  as  of 
the  bands  of  OguHn,  no  Tcstige  appeared. 

*'  Pierre  Zeny !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Pol- 
gar,  who  had  just  recognized  the  manly 
figure  of  the  Sclavonian,  illuminated  by  a  ray 
of  sunshine. 

n  Vivirc  Z«^ny!"  repeated  Tsap. 

Already  Polgnr,  with  radiant  air,  was  be- 
side (ho  nowly  arrived.  After  having  made 
llin  sign  of  the  cross,  he  kissed  his  hand,  and 

snidr  — 

••  |)fYON  the  master  recognizo  his  ancient 
Rprvnnt  P " 

•' U  it  you,  Kbony-Uead!  By  the  great 
IIukIi!  )r«,  I  recognize  you.  Well,  my  brave 
liiiinnjorkry,  are  we  friends  to-day  as  for- 
nirrly  l*    (.*an  the  Slaves  still  rely  upon  your 

lUk'lily  ?  *' 

*'()f  my  fidelity,  master,  I  alone  will  not 
testify  ;  there  is  another  who  can  tell  you  bet- 
ter ;  another  in  whom  you  will  perhaps  have 
full  confidence.'' 

With  one  bound,  then,  he  regained  the  rock, 
took  from  an  old  wallet  some  straws  dipped 
in  brimstone,  kindled  them  by  the  last  sparks 
of  his  fire  of  brush,  lighted  a  resin  torch,  and 
with  brow  uplifted  and  impatient  gesture, 
turning  towards  Zeny,  said, — 

**  Come  with  me,  come,  master !  you  shall 
see  whether  Polgar  is  your  friend.** 

Both  then  rapidly  descended  towards  the 
aperture  of  the  cave,  and  entered  it,  while 
MaflKob,  leaping,  shouted  with  all  his  might, — 

**  It  wuH  Massob  who  saved  the  old  man  ! 
Ah!  ah!  it  was  Massob  who  brought  him 
hither  on  his  shoulders !  Bat!  Bat!  Massob 
is  good !  so  they  must  pay  him  for  the  poor 
giiiit  which  the  tall  man  killed !    Ah !  ah ! '' 

The  cavern  into  which  Z^ny  and  Polgar 
t}iii(*red  had  been  dug  in  the  bowels  of  the 
imrili  by  the  simultaneous  efforts  of  several 


underground  water^ouraes,  whieh 
shocks  had  recently  caused  to  diaappev.  k 
termmated,  towards  its  other  extremity,  ia  t 
second  aperture,  looking  towarda  the  pUi^ 
and  concealed  by  rubbish  and  tall,  thonf 
firs.  In  its  intermediate  pert,  long  eoni- 
dors  and  vast  crj'pts  with  arched  ceilinga,  m^ 
cumbered  with  bloeks  of  calo  and  ailes, » 
vealed  the  labors  of  these  hidden  tormH 
One  of  these  crypts,  the  floor  of  which  va 
sloping,  offered  especially  to  the  gypeiet  •  vit 
uable  resource;  it  was  bathed,  in  its  mort 
remote  part,  by  a  spedes  of  little  lake^  tad 
sometimes  water  was  scarce  among  the  moM- 
tains.  Here  they  kept  all  their  houaefaold 
utensils ;  the  portable  forge,  a  saucepaBf  m 
iron  pot,  some  iiEiggots  of  fune  and  fr 
branches,  their  provision  of  oak-bark,  seal 
bags  filled  with  rags,  and  some  calabaabt^ 
which  completed  the  furniture.  Here,  aln^ 
lay  the  wounded  man,  on  one  of  thoae  bedl 
where  moss  and  dried  leaves  take  the  piMl 
of  a  mattress  and  ^der-down. 

Polgar  placed  his  torch  between  the  nk 
man  and  the  visitor,  and  a  double  eidanfr 
tion,  ending  in  a  double  cry  of  surpiiit  ni 
joy,  was  immediately  heard. 
"  Pierre ! " 
«  Paoli ! " 

After  a  few  affectionate  words,  old  MtAh 
witz  hastened  to  commence  his  stor}';  ]wU 
much  to  say,  and  time  was  pressing ;  deiA 
was  not  far  off. 

In  the  affur  of  The  Buins,  though  at  fnH 
driven  back,  Paoli  and  bus  men  had  fooai 
means  to  break  through  the  enemy's  bnd 
and  to  rejoin  Ogulin,  who  was  advancing  by 
the  plain.  They  knew  the  Sclavonian  vai 
wandering  in  the  mountain  ;  the  sound  of  a 
new  combat,  reaching  the  cars  of  Zeny,  voold 
tell  him  in  which  direction  to  march. 

Two  attempts  of  this  kind  had  been  made 
byOgulin;  the  one  nearGrodaz;  the  otfaar, 
the  evening  before,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebe 
gnitza.  It  was  at  the  termination  of  this  hMt 
affair  that  Paoli  Mackewitz,  wounded  and 
thrown  from  his  horse,  had  been  found  on  the 
route  by  Massob. 

But  Ogulin  had  attempted  in  this  only  a 
simple  demonstration  for  the  guidance  of 
Z^ny ;  he  had  retired,  almost  without  Iocs, 
into  his  last  encampment,  where  the  Turkish 
frontier  had  protected  him.  To  attempt  to 
rejoin  him  before  night  was  to  risk  every 
thing  i   for  the  soldiers  were  guarding  the 
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oountry.  Meanwhile  Ogulin  might  leave  and 
regain  the  forests.  It  was  therefore  indispen- 
sable to  infonn  him  of  Zany's  presence  in  the 
mountains,  and  for  this  purpose,  a  skilful  and 
devoted  messenger  must  be  found.  A  rendez- 
Tous  might'be  appointed  for  this  night,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Slano,  for  example. 

^  What  do  you  think  of  it,  friend ! " 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  recital  which 
old  Mackewitz  made  to  Z4ny ;  such  were  the 
wise  counsels  he  gave  him. 

The  hope  of  soon  finding  himself  again 
among  his  own  men  had  at  first  made  the 
heart  of  the  Sclavonian  beat  with  joy ;  but, 
as  Paoli  entered  into  the  details  of  what  had 
passed  and  what  remained  to  be  done,  Z^ny 
seemed  seized  with  a  fever  of  impatience 
which  continually  increased. 

At  last,  without  replying  to  the  concluding 
question  of  Paoli,  he  said  to  him, — 

**  But  you  do  not  speak  of  her  I  have  you 
then  nothing  good  to  tell  me  ?  Is  she  dead 
or  living  ?  A  prisoner  of  the  Saxons,  per- 
haps? In  fine,  what  has  become  of  the 
Montenegrine  ?  ** 

*<  Attend  to  the  most  pressing  business, 
Pierre;  has  not  this  woman  already  been 
iuiRciently  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes? 
The  most  pressing  business,"  added  he,  "is 
to  send  immediately  a  sure  messenger  to 
Ogulin." 

•*  Agreed,**  said  Zeny,  suppressing  a  gesture 
of  vexation ;  "  but  where  shall  we  find  the 
messenger  ?  ** 

**  Here,"  replied  Polgar,  who,  during  this 
interview,  standing  and  in  silence,  with  his 
resin  torch  in  his  hand,  had  remained  before 
the  two  Slaves  like  a  candelabra  of  bi*onze. 

"  It  was  you  upon  whom  I  relied,  my  hon- 
est Zingaro,"  resumed  Paoli;  '*the  Saxons 
will  suffer  you  tb  pass ;  you  are  of  our  men 
only  in  heart  and  not  in  skin." 

**  If  you  succeed  in  your  message,  Ebony- 
HeSd,  you  know  that  the  King  of  the  Danube 
never  allows  a  service  to  go  unrewarded." 

Polgar  was  preparing  to  depart. 

*<  One  word  more,"  resumed  Z^ny. 

And  tearing  from  his  vest  one  of  «he 
wrought  silver  buttons  whksh  adorned  it,  he 
said, — 

"  That  will  aid  you  to  prove  to  my  young 
countryman  that  you  come  really  from  me." 

After  having  fastened  the  reain  torch  to  a 
projection  in  the  wall,  Polgar  ^hastened 
through  the  obscure  gallery  of  the  cave, 
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whose  darkness  seemed  to  be  light  to  him. 
In  three  bounds  he  arrived  beneath  the  over- 
hanging rockj 

Seated  apart,  bent  double,  with  her  hands 
buried  in  her  abundant  black  hair,  the  young 
gy))sy  girl  was  still  thinking  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  them  all  three,  thanks  to 
the  unlucky  invasion  of  these  strangers. 
Mvlro,  the  cock,  standing  beside  her,  was 
looking  oi¥  with  the  same  sad  and  frowning 
visage. 

On  fhearing  her  name  pronounced,  Tsap 
raised  her*  eyes. 

"  Listen,  woman,"  said  Polgar  to  her ; 
"  good  news !  the  Sclavonian  has  charged  me 
with  a  message." 

^  So  much  the  worse !  What  is  this  mes- 
sage ?  " 

"  That  is  his  secret ;  not  mine." 

"  You  shall  not  go !  " 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  detain  me,  woman  ; 
by  Devla,  the  great  spirit,  I  will  go,  I  -swear 


)» 


it. 

Tsap  let  fall  her  head  again. 

"  I  well  knew  that  misfortune  was  near  I " 
murmured  she.* 

Then,  with  supplicating  voice  and  hands  : 

"  Do  not  go,  Polgar ;  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  one  should  carry  this 
message,  send  Massob  in  your  stead ;  I  would 
rather  misfortune  should  happen  to  him  than 
to  you.     You  know  my  preference." 

'*Massob  is  too  light-headed.  Besides  I 
must  earn  the  reward  myself.** 

"  Yes ;  Zeny  has  ])romised  you  a  moun- 
tain ;  he  will  give  you  a  ])el)hle ;  perhaps  he 
will  even  throw  it  in  your  face." 

**  Ze'ny  is  not  like  others ;  he  is  generous, 
he  is  the  friend  of  the  Zingnri.  He-assure 
yourself,  woman,  I  run  no  risk." 

"  But  if  you  should  be  stopped  on  the 
way  ?  " 

"  I  carry  about  me  only  this  little  button." 

**  Oh,  it  is  very  pretty !  *'  exclaimed  Tsap, 
suddenly  changing  her  tone,  and  examining 
curiously  the  ^wrought  silver  button.  "  And 
are  you  sure  of  returning  safe  and  sound  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  almost  sure,  also,  of  bringing 
you  on  my  return,  woman,  a  pair  of  red 
boots." 

The  face  of  Tsap  underwent  a  complete 
transformation. 

"  Go,  my  good  Polgar,  go  where  Ze'ny  sends 
you,  and  return  quickly." 

Polgar  gkded  up  his  loins,  put  a  little 
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black  stone  beneath  his  tongue,  and  set  out 
upon  a  run.  In  rapidity,  the  course  of  cer- 
tain gypsies  equals  that  of  a  race-horse. 

"Kcd  boots!''  repeated  the  gypsy  girl, 
viiih  a  joyous  sparkle  of  the  eye ;  ^'that  Pol- 
gar  should  put  himself  to  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, Zcny  must  have  promised  him  at  least 
ten  sequins.'' 

She  smoothed  her  hair,  re-adjusted  around 
her  neck  the  folds  of  her  kerchief,  and  dis- 
playing her  most  gracious  smile,  went,  like  a 
well-bred  )iousekeci)er,  to  make  a  reverence 
to  each  of  her  guests,  as  if  they  had  but  that 
moment  arrived. 

Mulro  did  not  fnil  to  imitate  her  move- 
ments ;  witji  elevated  crest,  and  out-spread 
tail,  he  strutted  around,  raising  his  claws  with 
a  majestic  air,  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry  of  joy 
as  he  approached  the  Slaves. 

<*  There  is  one  who  would  have  made  us  a 
very  good  soup  !  "  muttered  Dumbrosk  wink- 
ing towards  him. 

"  What  say  you,  worthy  sir  ? "  replied 
Tsap.  "  By  the  Virgin  Mary  who  is  my  pat- 
roness, as  well  as  St.  Anne,  St.  Elizabeth,  St. 
Mariha,  St.  Perpctua,  St.  F^avia  and  others 
still ! — one  cannot  have  too  many ; — the  flesh 
of  the  cock  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  horse. 
It  is  not  thus  among  you !  Besides,  the  soup 
which  you  want,  I  can  give  you,  without  its 
costing  the  life  of  poor  Mulro,  Have  we  not 
plenty  of  goat's  milk  ?  Bread  is  wanting,  but 
corn  meal  will  supply  its  place.  Come,  Mas- 
sob,  wake  up  and  let  us  prepare  breakfast  for 
these  gentlemen." 

Massob,  aficr  having  revived  the  fire,  had 
seen  himself  com])elled  to  cut  up  his  ]}oor  goat 
80  much  regretted,  which  had  made  him  fall 
back  again  into  sadness.  He  raised  towards 
Tsap  a  bewildered  look,  without  being  able  to 
explain  her  sudden  civility  to  her  guests. 

As  for  the  latter,  leaving  the  two  gypsies  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  cooking,  they  re- 
joined Zeny  in  the  cave;  only  through  pru- 
dence, Marko  ])laced  Milcx  Sligovitz,  the 
Slavic  soldier,  as  a  sentinel  near  the  overhang- 
ing rock,  whence  he  could  inspect  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  spot. 

Scarcely  were  they  out  of  sight,  when  the 
soldier,  with  an  anxious  air.  looked  before,  be- 
hind, in  evcrv  direction,  then,  slvlv  address- 
ing  himself  to  the  two  gypsies  already  occu- 
pied wiih  their  task,  lie  said, — 

••  Tell  me.  for  what  has  that  man.  vour 
companion,  he  who  has  just  started  like  a 


stag  with  the  dogs  at  his  heels,  gone  in  til 
direction  of  the  plain  ?  Hum !  that  looks  b» 
picious — Can  it  be  that  he  has  allowed  faoh 
self  to  be  tempted  by  the  reward  promised  f* 

<'  What  reward  P  "  hastily  asked  Maswdi, 

"  You  need  not  pretend  not  to  ftndentad 
me.  As  high  as  you  are  perched  here^  tki 
rumor  of  the  imperial  proclamation  must  hue 
reached  you." 

And,  after  having  deposited  his  ga 
against  one  of  the  projections  of  the  roekf  a^ 
proaching  them  and  lowering  hie  Toice^  ht 
continued : — 

"  Promising  a  certain  sum  to  whoever  shtB 
deliver  up  the-  Sclavonian  or  reveal  his  le- 
treat." 

«  What  sura  ?  "  asked  Tsap  and  Masaoh, 

"  The  sum  of—" 

The  ez-usurer  hesitated. 

<'  Two  thousand  sequins,"  said  he  at  last 

"Two    thousand    sequins! — ^"    mumimd 
they  with  an  accent  which  expressed  at 
all  their  past  poverty,  all  their  present 
ousness :  "two  thousand  sequins ! " 

The  eyes  of  Massob  were  dilated,  his 
swelled,  and  too  simple  not  to  reveal  imi 
ately  his  inmost  thoughts,  lie  continued : 

''Sonnax!  sonnai!  (gold!  gold!)  tM 
thousand !  A  fortune ! — a  fortune  bestowd 
by  the  emperor!  The  Hungarian  embt 
would  not  dare  to  take  it  from  us.  SfasMb 
might  warm  himself  all  day  before  a  goodUn- 
ing  fire  and  smoke  a  Turkish  pi])e,  like  tka 
governor  of  Pesth  ;  he  would  no  longer  keep 
goats,  Massob!  he  would  have  cows!— hs 
would  eat  white  bread ;  he  would  be  riohi 
Massob ! " 

"  Will  you  be  silent! "  exclaimed  Tsap  iaa 
scolding  tone.  "  Excuse  him.  Monsieur  sol- 
dier; the  spirit  of  Deria  has  visited  him;bt 
is  a  poor  innocent  who  does  not  always  know 
what  he  is  saying;  he  speaks  without  thinkr 
ing.  Denounce  the  Sclavonian! — never! 
He  well  knows  that  Polgar  loves  2<^ny  ds  if 
he  was  his  father ;  Massob  also  is  friendlj  to 
the  Slaves." 

"  Xo  ! "  interjected  Massob ;  it  the  tone  of 
a  pouting  child  ;  "  liiey  killed  my  goal !  " 

**  Oaben  upon  you,  wicked  Massob !  Do 
you  wish  to  ruin  us,  that  you  s])eak  thus 
l)eforc  one  of  Zeny  s  soldiers ! " 

"  Let  him  think  and  talk  as  lie  pleases ;  > 
denounce  no  one  mmlf,"  said  the  Slave  ad- 
dressing a' significant  look  to  both.  **I  com- 
prehend that  such  B  reward  will  not  be  al- 
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lowed  to  escape ;  u  it  not  so,  boy !  As  for  you, 
gypsy  woman,  would  you  not  have  your  share 
as  well  as  he  I  Would  not  pretty  little  gold 
pieces,  strung  together,  neatly  ornament  your 
bead  and  neck,.a8  well  as  those  of  the  wives 
of  vayvodes  and  boyards  P  ** 

Mabsob  was  seated  on  the  ground,  with. his 
bead  inclined ;  but  his  glance  stealthily  sought 
that  of  the  woman.  Still  standing  with  her 
band  upon  her  forehead,  Tsap  remained 
silent  This  time,  the  blow  had  struck,  hav- 
ing been  addressed,  not  to  her  avarice,  but  to 
her  vanity.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  exulta- 
tion which  began  to  seize  her  as  it  had  seiied 
Massob,  a  thought  of  susjucion  glanced  across 
her  mind. 

"  You  are  deceiving  us !  You  are  lying ! " 
exclaimed  she,  turning  towards  the  soldier; 
**  you  wish  to  try  us !  But  I  love  Z^ny ;  I 
will  not  betray  iSeny ;  I  will  have  only  the 
gold  which  Zeny  has  promised  Polgar, — Pol- 
gar  his  friend.  The  red  boots  will  suffice  me ! 
Yes!  yes!  Oaben!  You  wished  to  try  us, 
did  you  not?    Tell  the  truth." 

*'  Hush  !  R))eak  lower,  gypsy  woman ;  it  is 
the  truth;  the  emperor  has  promised  a  large 
reward  to  him  who  shall  denounce  the  Scla- 
Tonian." 

«« Swear  iL" 

^  What  oath  would  you  have  me  take  P 
By  the  Sacred  Host,  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
by  the  relics  of  St.  Boniface  and  St.  Cyril. 
Does  that  suffice  P    Do  you  believe  me  P  " 

Immovable,  with  extended  arms,  Tsap  re- 
mained some  time  with  her  large,  black  eyes 
fastened  u]K)n  him. 

Aided  by  her  natural  penetration,  she  had 
learned,  in  her  profession  of  sorceress,  to  dis- 
cern the  secrets  of  the  thoughts  by  the  con- 
tractionit  of  the  countenance,  by  the  various 
and  changing  hues  of  the  complexion,  by  the 
fugitive  light  of  a  glance,  and  even  by  the 
Tibrations  of  the  eyelids. 

Nothinp:,  with  Sligovitx,  betrayed  any  other 
thought  than  that  which  he  had  expressed. 

^  But,  then  why  do  not  you  denounce  him 
yourself?" 

**  Why  P  A  fine  question  !  I  learned  the 
thing  only  by  the  crier  of  a  village  where  we 
■topj}ed  yesterday,  towards  the  close  of  the 
day  ;  this  night  we  have  crossed  only  desert 
lands.  Could  I  have  dared,  alone,  to  attack 
the  Sclav^nian  P  It  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  point  him  out  to  tlie  ^nipodestat ;  it  would 
be  necessary  to  tell  the  spot  where  the  game  | 
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was  to  be  found,  and  he  always  travels  in 
front." 

**  But  now,"  resumed  Tsap,  pursuing  her  in- 
terrogatory with  all  the  persistence  and  per- 
spicacity of  an  old  judge,  **  you  know  where 
he  is  sheltered ;  the  podestat  lives  in  that 
little  hamlet  with  red  roof  which  you  see  be- 
low there,  on  the  lowest  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  why  do  you  not  attempt  to  gain  the 
sum  as  well  as  we  P  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  it ;  but  Marko  is  not 
the  man  to  leave  a  sentinel  long  on  the  qui- 
Vive,  Hardly  would  my  back  be  turned,  be- 
fore he  would  arrive  and  send  a  bullet  through 
me.  Besides,  my  absence  would  soon  be  dis- 
covered and  tlien  the  whole  pack  would  take 
flight;  while  you,  or  that  other  one  there, 
might  have  gone  to  milk  the  goats,  or  seek 
wood  ;  that  does  not  concern  Marko.  Oh ! 
be  tranquil,  gypsy  woman,  I  have  reflected  be- 
fore risking  a  talk  with  you.'' 

**  I  believe  you,'*  said  Tsap,  suddenly  relax- 
ing her  glance,  as  one  lays  aside  a  wea|)on, 
when  he  who  had  been  taken  for  an  enemy 
ceased  to  give  occasion  for  fear.  "  Up,  Mas- 
sob,  and  away ! " 

Massob,  who  had  not  lost  a  word  of  the 
mysterio\is  colloquy,  immediately  arose,  ready 
to  take  his  flight. 

*'One  instant! ''  said  Sligovitz,  hastily  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  .arm ;  **  one  instSnt !  Let  us 
understand  each  other  first ;  for  I  must  have 
my  share  also." 

'*  I  had  not  thought  of  that,'*  murmured  the 
gypsy  woman. 

"  I  must  have  half  of  the  reward ! " 

"  No,  no ! "  cried  Massob ;  "  that  would  be 
injustice  P  " 

"  Why  P  since  it  is  he  who  has  procured  us 
this  good  fortune." 

Massob  scratched  his  ear. 

'*  In  fact,  he  is  right ;  it  is  not  an  injustice. 
But  will  he  not  then  give  us  more  than  a 
thousand  sequins  P    That  is  little." 

"  Ke-assure  yourself,  boy,"  resumed  Sligo- 
vitz, giving  to  his  sly  features  an  expression 
of  joviality,  "  you  shall  have  the  two  thou- 
sand, not  a  groschen  less  ! " 

"  How  ?    But  if  we  are  to  divide  ?  " 

"The  reward  offered  by  the  emperor  is 
four  thousand  golden  sequins !  Ilein  !  I  did 
not  wish  to  tell  you  that  all  at  once,  for  fear 
of  exciting  your  appetite  too  much ;  you  see 
that  I  can  have  my  share  without  taking 
yours." 
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Ma^Bob  bounded  with  joy. 

"  Sonnai !  sonnal !  "  repeated  lie. 

Then  lie  drew  from  hia  pocket  a  little 
leather  belt,  and  girded  his  lions  as  Polgar 
had  done;  neither  did  he  forget  the  little 
black  stone. 

^leanwhiic,  Tsop  gaTc  him  his  instructions. 

"Make  haste/'  added  she,  afterwards; 
'*  Mulro  crowed  Inst  night,  the  sun  is  pale, 
and  the  ants  have  not  come  out  of  their 
holes;  there  will  soon  be  another  storm. 
Make  haste ! " 

Massob  descended  by  a  path  along  the 
cavern.  Tsnp  followed  him  some  time  with 
her  eyes,  with  a  thoughtful  air.  '*  Polgar  will 
scold,"  thought  she ;  "  he  will  scold,  he  will 
be  angry  ,  he  will  compare  me  to  the  reptile 
whose  name  I  bear.*  But,  afterwards,  he 
will  be  much  pleased  to  put  so  much  gold  in 
his  hiding  place,  and  I  shall  wear  a  silk  dress 
and  a  red  shawl." 

It  was  thus,  that  of  the  two  brothers,  one 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Zeny,  while 
the  other  set  out  to  deliver  him  to  the  em- 
peror's troops. 


CHAPTER  III. — THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PANSLA^TL 

When  Marko,  Zngrab,  and  Dumbrosk  re- 
turned to  Zeny,  they  found  the  latter  still  ex- 
changing with  the  wounded  man  some  words 
which  their  arrival  hastily  interrupted.  Zeny's 
features  were  contracted,  his  lips  purple  ;  his 
complexion  wore  the  yellow  and  earthy  hue 
of  the  rock  which  surrounded  him. 

"Have  you  then  received  bad  news?" 
asked  Marko. 

"  Quite  the  contrarj',"  replied  Z6ny  in  an 
abrupt  tone ;  "  excepting  the  condition  of  our 
friend  here,  every  thing  is  going  on  well. 
We  must  rally  our  people  this  night.  Ogulin 
is  stretching  out  his  arms  towards  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Trebigvitza." 

"  Now,"  said  Marko,  "  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  but  to  exercise  caution  until 
evening ;  there  are  two  outlets  to  this  cavern; 
one  is  already  guarded,  Dumbrosk  will  take 
charge  of  the  other." 

Dumbrosk  made  a  movement  of  the 
shoulders  which  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal* 

Zngral)  offered  to  take  his  place. 

There  was  between  him  and  Marko  a  con- 
test of  generosity ;    ^lerhaps  suspicion  more 

4f  In  the  language  of  the  Zingari,  Tsap  sigaifies 
serpent. 


than  generosity,  entered  into  the 

of  the  latter;  at  last,both»  with  one  teeo4 

directed  themselyes  towards  the  extremitj  4 

the  crypt,  which,  as  we  ha^e  aaidt  opened 

partially  concealed  by  furxe,  towards  the  kw 

▼alleys. 

As  for  the  Tranfliylvanian  Dalmatkii,  ik^ 
for  the  moment  overcame  hunger  %  vhOe  tni^ 
ing  for  breakfast,  he  stretched  himself  oat  m 
one  of  the  beds  of  foliage,  and  soon  slept  pn^ 
foundly. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silencet  pM^i 
turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  Sdr 
Tonian,  said, — 

"  I  have  afflicted  you,  friend  ?    Pardon  me." 

"  Not  a  word  more  upon  that  suhjeet ;  it  it 
the  only  favor  I  ask  of  you,  Paoli.  By  tk 
Danube,  I  will  think  of  it  no  more !  * 

And  pointing  to  Dumbrosk,  lying  not  ftr 
from  them, — 

''  He  is  happy.  He  knows  only  the  tnftr- 
ings  of  the  flesh.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatol 
perils,  the  faculties  of  eating  and  sieepiiif  Mi 
never  wanting  with  him.  How  soundly  It 
sleeps !  Come,  my  old  comrade,  do  like  Un. 
Kest  will  restore  to  you  the  strength  wU 
you  need  in  order  to  accompany  us." 

"  1  shall  soon  have  but  too  much  tine  to 
give  to  rejwse,"  replied  Paoli,  whose  fcttb 
usually  pale,  was  beginning  to  grow  puipki 
''  Besides,  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  eftft 
of  the  fever  or  not,  but  it  seems  imiKMsilile 
for  me  to  give  myself  up  to  sleep.  Brother* 
resumed  he,  in  a  firm  and  resonant  Toifc^ 
"  while,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  I  feel  specdi 
yet  flowing  to  my  lips,  lim])id  and  free,  let  at 
teach  you  the  Panslavic  doctrine,  on  which  ny 
convictions  rest.  Thanks  to  the  great  antlKH^ 
ity  of  death,  which  is  for  me  approaching,  may 
I  render  them  your  own !  You  have  alwayi 
been  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  prindplet 
— a  soldier,  be  an  apostle,  be  a  believer!— 
then,  my  mission  on  earth  is  fulfilled,  and 
yours  is  not  yet  completed." 

"Your  son  is  listening  to  you,  friend," 
replied  Zeny,  not  without  manifesting,  by  his 
gestures,  some  uneasiness. 

"  What  constitutes  nations,  Pierre,  is  race. 
Our  ancesters  have,  for  centuries  past,  suifpred 
our  family  records  to  be  destroyed  or  lost ; 
but  if  physiognomy  and  language  are  not 
enough  in  case  of  necessity,  to  supply  these, 
our  traditions  and  legends  will  constitute  for 
us  a  genealogical  tie. 

« I  must,  my  Pierre,  first  tell  you  the  great 
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legend  which  our  old  men  of  the  Carpathians 
rejieated  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  child ;  it 
has  remained  engraven  on  my  memory ;  en- 
grave it  on  yours. 

**  One  day,  Slavo,  the  good  mother,  assembled 
around  her,  her  three  sons,  Tcheck,  Lech  and 
Rouss.  All  three  were  exposed  to  the  perse- 
cations  of  the  Romans.  She  advised  them  to 
seek  safety  at  a  distance,  very  far  from  that 
land  of  Illyria  which  they  had  cultivated  with 
their  own  liands  and  on  which  their  flocks  were 
pasturing.  It  was  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Zagovia,  the  crests  of  .which  you  can 
now  see  rising  before  you,  that  Slava,  with 
out-stretched  finger,  pointed  out  to  them  the 
road  to  the  North.  Tcheck,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  brothers,  yas  a  hunter ;  he  was  the 
first  to  stop,  on  seeing  the  beautiful  verdsnt 
forests,  beneath  whose  branches  were  running 
and  flying  game  of  every  species.  He  founded 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Lech,  the  second, 
who  was  a  fisher,  first  suspended  his  march  to 
listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  waves  of  the 
Vistula;  after  having  created  Warsaw,  he 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  cast  his  nets  in 
the  Gulf  of  Livonia  and  Finland :  the  Polish 
nation  was  bom  at  his  volc^.  As  for  Kouss, 
their  elder  brother,  he  pushed  forword,  fol- 
lowed by  flocks  so  numerous,  that  they  de- 
voured all  the  vegetation  on  their  route ;  he 
pitched  his  tent  by  turns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don  and  on  those  of  the  Moskowa ;  there,  the 
poles  which  8up])orted  the  shepherd's  tent 
took  root  and  marked  the  place  of  Moscow 
the  Holy.  Hours  pushed  on  still  farther;  his 
flocks  drnnk  from  Lake  Ladoga  and  Lake 
Onega  ;  he  traversed  the  plains  of  Archangel 
and  stopped  only  before  the  polar  ices.  Kouss 
is  the  father  of  the  Russians. 

**  For  a  loi>g  time  Slava  awaited  the  return  of 
her  sons ;  she  is  awaiting  them  still,  and 
weeps  at  not  seeing  them  return,  and  give  her 
their  hands. 

"  Ah !  the  day  will  come,  that  thrice  holy 
day,  when  the  sons  of  the  three  brothers, 
breaking  the  barriers  which  separate  them, 
will  re-unite  in  a  general  embrace.  Let  all 
nse  at  ihc  cry  of  Slava !  and,  before  this  im- 
mense clamor,  other  nations  will  remain  silent 
and  trembling ;  the  promise  of  God  will  be 
fulfilled  :  the  world  will  belong  to  the  Slaves!  '^ 
— ezcluimcd  the  old  man,  whose  fever  was 
rising  to  delirium,  and  whose  exhausted  body 
seemed  to  recover  new  vigor  in  a  final  leap 
towards  the  great  country. 
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j  *'  Let  us  number  our  men !  **  resumed  he, 
proudly  raising  his  brow  bathed  with  perspir- 
lion.  ^  Pierre,  close  /our  eyes  the  better  to 
see  the  noble  army  which  is  about  to  defile 
before  you.  Transport  your  spirit  to  the 
'  highest  summit  of  the  Noric  Alps !  At  your 
feet  unrolls  that  long  plain  which  winds 
through  Heraegovina  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Zagovia.    Look, —     • 

'<  See  first  three  millions  of  Croats,  of  Dal- 
matians, of  Sclavonians,  who  are  advancing 
with  green  boughs  in  their  hands.  Our 
brethren,  now  dispersed  throughout  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  follow  them  in  equal  num- 
bers ;  behind  them,  march  eight  millions  of 
Bohemians  and  Moravians;  then  come  the 
noble  sons  of  Lech,  the  Poles,  three  times 
more  numerous,  and  concealing,  in  this  day 
of  reconciliation,  their  bleeding  wounds  be- 
neath the  flowers  which  have  fallen  upon 
them  during  their  route. 

''  Pierre,  do  you  not  hear,  in  the  distance,  as 
it  were  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  which  shakes 
the  earth  P — Look,  look  again  !  forty  millions 
of  Slaves  have  just  come  out  from  Russia  to 
figure  in  their  turn  at  this  grand  review  of 
the  great  family. 

"  Look  ogain,  Pierre !  The  Serbs,  the  Bos- 
niaques,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Montenegrins; 
with  them,  all  those  populations  which,  bending 
before  the  sceptre  of  the  Turk,  cover  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorous  and  extend  even  to  Asia. 
Wait!  they  are  still  coming!  There  are 
twelve  millions  more  of  brethren  to  arrive ! 

"  Well!  comrade,  does  it  not  seem  ns  if  you 

r 

were  present  at  the  last  judgment,  and  had 
cast  your  glance  even  to  the  depths  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  ?  Yes,  it  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  world;  it  is  its  awakening,  its 
transformation ;  the  star  of  Sclavia  is  about  to 
rise  forever  on  a  boundless  horizon  ! 

"  Jivio  for  Sclavia ! "  pursued  the  old  man 
with  increasing  agitation.  "  Friend,  do  you 
not  see  her  already  victorious,  sweeping  before 
her  the  disarmed  Saxons,  and  presenting  to 
the  Latin  races,  as  an  impenetrable  rampbrt, 
her  ninety  millions  of  fraternal  breasts?" 

Wiping  then  his  dripping  forehead,  with 
his  eye  still  kindled,  he  turned  proudly  towards 
Zeny,  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  his  words. 

The  latter,  during  this  feverish  improvisa- 
tion, in  which  was  summed  up  all  the  bold 
■hopes  of  Panslavism,  had  remained  rather 
thoughtful  than  attentive. 

"  After  the  alliance  by  race,"  pursued  Paoli, 
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'*will  come  the  division  by  spoken  language; 
Four  dialects,  four  federate  empires :  Russia, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  lllyria! — Illyria,  where 
win  melt  together  all  the  broken  nations,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Bosphorus,  with  Constanti- 
nople fbr  a  head.  Yes,  brother,  Constantino- 
ple, formerly  a  Roman,  a  Greek  city,  to-day  a 
city  of  the  Turks,  will  become  a  Slaxio  city  and 
take  the  name  of  Slava  !  It  is  there  that  the 
mother,  formerly  inconsolable,  thenceforth 
consoled,  will  extend  her  arms  to  her  sons,  and 
Rouss,  Lech  and  Tcheck  will  consecrate  their 
alliance  in  a  long  embrace  ! " 

"  Legends !  legends !  "  muttered  the  Scla- 
vonian,  shaking  his  head. 

This  single  word,  and  the  air  with  which  it 
was  pronounced,  sufficed  suddenly  to  subdue 
the  exaltation  of  the  old  Panslave;  the 
muscles  of  his  countenance  relaxed,  his  eyes 
became  veiled  and  his  forehead  fell  upon  his 
breast. 

"I  have  dreamed,  have  I  not? — It  was  a 
beautiful  dream!  —  But  you  are  right:  will 
dispersed  men,  unknown  to  each  other  for  so 
many  centuries,  ever  consent  to  rally  at  a 
legend  ?  It  would  be  necessary  before  all  to 
reconstruct  for  them  a  belief,  a  national  faith. 
True  patriots  have  thought  of  this  —  will  they 
succeed?  Pierre,  I  am  seized  with  doubt! 
It  not  only  penetrates  my  consciousness,  but 
my  (lesh  and  my  bones  !  Is  it  doubt,  or  death 
which  chills  nie  thus  ?  " 

In  pro])ortion  as  his  enthusiasm  died  away, 
Pnoli  felt  his  physical  sufferings  increase. 
From  the  bandages  which  enveloped  him  a 
black  blood  gushed  in  waves;  he  silently 
watched  ils  flow ;  not  a  complaint,  not  a  sigh 
escaped  this  old  and  stoical  soldier. 

"  Ah ! "  resumed  he  afterwards  with  an 
ironical  accent,  "  the  hour  was  indeed  well- 
chosen  to  dream  of  triumph,  when  you  are 
fleeing  and  I  am  dying ! " 

"What!  still  these  ideas!"  said  Zen  y,  at- 
tempting to  take  his  hand. 

And  he  withdrew  his  own  red  with  blood. 

"  Marko !  **  then  exclaimed  he  in  a  sonorous 
voice. 

At  the  cry  of  the  master,  Dumbrosk,  still  ex- 
tended on  his  bed  of  leaves,  suddenly  awoke 
and  sprang  up.  At  the  same  instant,  Marko 
hastened  thither. 

lie  was  accustomed  to  dressing  wounds; 
for  want  of  a  more  skilful  one,  it  was  he  who 
fulfilled  the   part  of  surgeon   to  the  band. 


Kneeling  beside  the  wotmded  maif,  he  «■ 
hastening  to  remore  the  bandages  put  on  bf 
the  gypsy,  when  a  sort  of  conteet  was  heal 
in  the  gallery,  and  Zagrab  presented  himMK 
not  alone,  but  dragging  after  him  a  man  vk 
was  struggling  in  his  firm  graap,  and  wham 
the'  uncertain  gleams  of  the  reain  XovA  dU 
not  yet  permit  him  to  recognise.  Thii  wu 
Massob,  the  Zingaro. 

"Treason!  treason! — ^Aa  I  was  on  gmri 
yonder,  at  the  extremity  of  the  care,"  and 
the  Croat,  addressing  Z6ny,  "  I  aav  thia  UmIe- 
faced  goatherd  gliding  along  the  rocka  on  Ui 
way  to  the  shore.  He  was  about  to  denooaei 
us.** 

"I,  Holy  Virgin!— No,  no  — Mm4 
never !  ** 

<*  Thou  liest,  Judas ! "  replied  Zagrab  ah^ 
ing  him  roughly. 

**  Where  were  you  going  ?  "*  said  Zkaj  tv 
the  Zingaro. 

'*  I  was  seeking  some  herbs  vhxeh  Tap 
needed  in  order  to  heal  the  sick  man  ina^ 
diately,  immediately.'' 

"Thou  liest!"  repeated  Zagrab;  "jn 
were  prepared  for  a  long  race,  for  yon  U 
your  belt  tightly  girded. " 

"  Massob  was  in  search  of  a  goat  whiriifcli 
strayed  away." 

"  Just  now  you  said  you  were  only  ttddag 
for  herbs,"  interrupted  Zcny.  «  Coma  lA 
the  truth,  and  I  will  be  indulgent,  far  yoa 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  best  one  amflOg 
us,  and  your  brother  is  on  the  way  to  rends 
us  a  service." 

''  Are  the  two  brothers  two  traitors  ?  "  aid 
Zagrab. 

**  Oaben!  no,  no!  Polgar  loves  ZSttf\ 
Polgar  would  not  deliver  up  Zeny  for  all  the 
gold  promised  by  the  grand  weydaJ* 

A  simultaneous  movement  took  place  among 
the  Slaves. 

"  You  have  just  denounced  yourself,  wrctdil 
you  know  then  that  there  has  been  a  reward 
promised  to  the  treason !  And  it  has  tempted 
you,  has  it  not  ?  " 

Massob,  without  replying,  cast  around  him 
an  affrighted  glance. 

"  My  brave  and  worthy  Croat,  Jean,  had 
then  truly  divined  P"  pursued  Zeny  j  "  confess 
your  crime,  eater  of  human  flesh,  or,  by 
Czerni-Bogh,  the  black  god,  who  is  your  only 
deity,  I  will  broil  you  over  a  slow  fire  till  you 
speak.    There  are  the  fagots  of  fir — come, 
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Dumbrosk,  prepare  the  bed  for  thin  pagan, 
and  wo  to  him  if  the  truth  does  not  this  mo- 
ment escape  his  lips ! " 

Dumbrosk  rose,  took  from  among  the 
fagots  an  armful  of  the  driest  branches,  and 
scattered  them  on  the  ground,  saying, — 

**  There  is  the  gridiron  ;  perhaps  the  goat- 
herd will  be  cooked  before  the  goat." 

Poor  Massob  began  to  tremble  in  every 
limb,  and  with  bent  body,  moistened  eyes  and 
supplicating  hands,  said, — 
.  '*  Pardon  for  Massob !  he  will  confess  all ! 
He  is  not  guilty,  Massob !  Neither  is  Tsap — 
she  loves  Z^ny,  as  well  as  Polgar,  as  well  as 
Massob.  It  is  the  soldier — yes — gaben! — 
Why  did  be  talk  to  poor  people  of  two  thou- 
sand, of  four  thousand  golden  sequins!  It  is 
the  soldier  who  is  wicked ! " 

**  I  will  go  and  relieve  the  sentinel,"  said 
Dumbrosk,  taking  his  carbine. 

"  Stay  !  it  is  not  yet  time." 

And  Zeiiy  was  preparing  to  continue  his 
interrogatory,  when  a  new  incident  occurred 
to  add  to  the  varied  events  of  this  scene. 

Beneath  the  long  gallery  of  the  cavern  the 
shrill  cry  of  a  cock  was  suddenly  heard. 
Tsap,  accompnnie<\  by  her  faithful  MulrOf  was 
coming  to  visit  the  invalid. 

At  her  a])proach  Z^ny  commanded  silence. 
At  a  gesture,  divining  his  thoughts,  Marko 
pushed  the  young  Zingaro  into  a  cornef 
formed  by  the  portion  of  the  rock  where  the 
torch  was  placed.  There,  veiled  by  the  shad- 
ows, invisible  but  able  to  see  every  thing, 
Massob  remained  nailed,  immovable  and 
mute,  menaced  with  a  poignard. 

Dumbrosk  was  extended  at  his  whole 
length,  and  had  resumed  his  attitude  of  a 
sleeper;  the  Croat  and  Sclavonian  seated 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  of  foliage 
where  Pnoli  lay,  leaning  against  the  wall  and 
with  half-sliut  eves. 

Tsap  having  advanced, — 

"  Welcome,  hostess,"  said  Z6ny  to  her, 
affecting  an  almost  cordial  tone, ''  what  good 
news  do  you  bring  us  ?  Is  your  brother  con- 
soled for  the  death  of  his  goat  ?  " 

"  He  will  soon  be,"  replied  Tqpp. 

**  By  the  great  Bogh !  I  should  not  like  to 
have  so  worthy  a  youth  afflicted  longer.  We 
will  pay  all  that  is  due  to  him  without  delay." 

Turning  then  towards  the  Croat, — 

**  Go  seek  him,  Jean,  and  bring  him  to  me." 

Zagrab  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise. 

**  He  is  absent ! "  the  gypsy  hastened  to  say. 
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*'How!  And  who  then  is  preparing  our 
breakfast?" 

"  It  is  on  your  service  that  he  has  gone, 
signors  soldiers.  Massob  has  descended  to 
the  farm  situated  on  one  of  the  lowest  slopes 
of  the  hill ;  he  has  gone  in  search  of  bread 
or  rice ;  you  do  not  like  meat  unless  you  have 
some  other  food  with  it." 

"  That  is  a  courtesy  which  shall  be  set  down 
to  your  account  along  with  the  rest,"  said 
Z^ny,  secretly  exchanging  a  glance  with  the 
Croat.  *'  But  since  you  arc  here,  hostess,  ana 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  like  the  rest  of  your  race, 
a  sorceress,  you  shall  draw  my  horoscope. 
This  gloomy  vault  oppresses  my  spirits ;  tell 
me  whether  the  evil  fate  which  has  pursued 
me  is  about  to  end,  or  whether  some  new 
danger  threatens  me  still." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  young  woman  with- 
out seemfng  to  be  disturbed. 

And  she  was  about  to  take  the  torch,  in 
order  to  distinguish  more  clearly  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  which  Zeny  extended  towards 
her,  the  mysterious  web  of  the  fatal  lines. 

When  she  approached  the  spot  where  Massob 
was,  the  latter  made  a  motion ;  but  Marko 
placed  the  point  of  the  poignard  on  his  heart. 

With  the  torch  in  her  hand,  Tsap,  stooping 
before  Zeny,  remained  several  minutes  as  if  in 
profound  meditation. 

This  picture  was  not  without  some  wild  gran- 
deur. This  young  woman,  this  sorceress,  with 
bronze  complexion,  was  surrounded  by  a  lumin- 
ous zone  ;  before  her,  these  attentive  and  silent 
personages,  with  garments  stained  with  mud, 
hair  and  beards  in  disorder;  farther  on,  against 
the  wall,  that  old  man  stretched  out  pale  and 
motionless;  on  his  left,  beneath  the  angle  of 
the  rock,  the  Zingaro,  with  contracted  features, 
and  gaping  mouth,  fixing  his  terrified  glance 
on  the  menacing  blade  ;  add  to  this  the  sin- 
gular furniture  of  this  cold  and  gloomy  hall, 
and  the  long  shadows,  the  fantastic  gleams, 
projected  by  the  flaming  resin,  and  reflected 
in  the  sluggish  waters  which  half  surrounded 
the  cavern.  'Certainly  if  the  travelling  artist 
who  had  already  encountered  the  Slaves  in 
the  casino  of  The  Sturgeon,  could  have  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  crypt  of  the  mountain, 
he  might  have  enriched  his  album  with  a 
large  sketch  full  of  vigor  and  originality. 

At  last  the  sorceress,  after  having  slowly 
articulated  the  sacramental  words :  AtUhos- 
anosiro'fioxio !  assumed  her  posture  of  a 
Pythoness, — 
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**  Until  now,  all  is  going  on  well,"  said  she. 
"  A  man,  dispatched  by  you,  is  traversing  the 
plain  at  this  moment;  notwithstanding  the 
oyerflow  of  the  river,  he  has  dared  to  cross  it 
by  swimming.  I  see  him  !  still  dripping,  he  is 
marching ! — marching ! — he  is  running !  Ah ! 
what  a  good  messenger  is  he !  But  will  he 
return  ?  will  he  return  with  what  you  desire  ? 
Wait,  Zeny.  llere,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  interrogate  the  lines.'* 

Letting  go  the  hand  of  the  Sclavonian,  she 
called  her  cock  to  her,  caressed  it  several 
times,  passed  her  hand  beneath  its  wings,  and 
each  time  Mulro  uttered  his  shrill  and  harsh 
scream. 

"  Bal !  Bai  I  fortune  favors  you — until  now, 
at  least.  Your  messenger  will  return  with 
his  mouth  filled  up  with  good  words.  Wait 
a  while  longer  ! " 

She  again  interrogated  the  hand  of  Zcny 
and  the  voice  of  Mulro.  The  cock  now  ut- 
tered only  a  dull  and  interru])ted  clucking. 
Tsap  knit  her  brows. 

"Whatever  be  the  report  of  your  mes- 
senger," resumed  she  at  last,  "  believe  me, — 
believe  Mulro, — do  not  leave  this  grotto  until 
evening !  " 

"I  must  remain  here? **  replied  Zeny,  who 
had  not  ceased  to  fix  on  her  a  searching 
glance.  "Is  that  what  your  sorcerer,  the 
cock,  tells  you?  " 

"  Nol  before  evening  !  **  repeated  shcj  "  do 
you  understand  clearly  ?  " 

*•  But  if  some  traitor,  acquainted  with  the 
spot  where  I  am,  should  plan  to  denounce  me, 
would  this  not  give  him  time  to  catch  me  in 
his  snares  ?  " 

Tsap  remained  for  some  time  upright  and 
thoughtful,  her  eyes  on  those  of  Z6ny. 

"Yes — some  one  is  thinking  of  betraying 
you — yes — take  care  Zeny  ! "  pursued  she 
with  n  convulsive  movement,  which  seemed  to 
redouble  beneath  the  glance  of  the  Scla- 
vonian. 

"  And  this  traitor,"  asked  Zeny,  "  is  he  al- 
readv  on  the  rond  to  sell  me  ?  Do  vou  see  him 
also  marching  ?  In  which  direction  is  he 
going  ?     lleply,  Egyptian  !  " 

"He  is  not  marching,"  said  Tsap  with 
quivering  lips  ond  trembling  limbs.  And 
turning  her  eyes,  not  without  an  eflfort,  to 
avoid  those  of  her  interrogater, — 

"  He  is  not  marching, — he  is  at  rest,  but  he 
is  nevertheless   meditating    on   his   project. 


O  Zeny  I"  murmured  the,  with  a  ■huddti^ 
"what  have  you  done  to  himP — Blood }^ 

this  very  day — ^Take  care ! " 

"  But  where  is  my  enemy  !  "  resamed  Zfay, 
his  voice  becoming  more  and  more  hartb  mk 
imperious.     * 

"  He  is  not  far  off!  distrust  him ! — whenee 
comes  80  much  hatred  then  ? — ^I  do  not  know, 
but  by  Devla  1  he  has  sworn  your  ruin,  mk 
he  will  ruin  you,  Z6ny !  ** 

"  No !  he  will  not  ruin  me,  wretch !  *  o- 
claimcd  the  Sclavonian,  hastily  rising;  "be 
will  not  ruin  me,  for  I  have  depiired  him  of 
the  power  to  do  so ! — Look ! " 

And  he  compelled  the  gypsy  to  turn  abodt 
toward  the  screen  where  the  young  goathcfi 
was  panting  for  breath,  exhausted  by  the  tfl^ 
ture  which  he  had  just  endured. 

Seizing  the  latter  by  the  arm*  Mnko 
quietly  dragged  him  from  his  hiding-place; 
Tsap  and  Massob,  both  terrified,  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  each  o^her. 

At  that  moment,  by  the  play  of  eotale> 
nance,  by  the  expressive  pantomine  of  Twpb 
one  might  have  thought  she  had  just  bM 
roused  from  a  painful  dream  ;  she  passed  bcr 
hand  by  turns  over  her  forehead  and  herejdb 
as  if  to  chase  away  the  remnant  of  slunbffi 
and,  when  she  recognized  Massob,  sheatfttfi 
welcomed  him  with  a  sort  of  a  vague  nuh 
with  a  surprise  rather  of  joy  than  of  tniw- 
Almost  immediately  swift  reflection  impiiBlcft 
terror  on  her  features.  During  the  nloM 
which  then  ensued  around  her,  she  slowly  cmI 
a  glance  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  hsDi 
and  started  when  it  rested  on  the  pole  fte- 
tures  of  old  Mackewitz;  then,  suddenlji 
depositing  the  torch  on  the  ground,  she 
crouched  down,  pulling  her  red  handkerchief 
over  her  eyes,  ])laced  her  languid  liead  on  her 
knees,  and  remained  thus  as  if  in  expectatioB 
of  the  decree  which  was  to  follow, 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  these  two 
wretches !  "  said  Zenv. 

"  There  is  no  gallows  ready  to  hang  them 
as  they  deserve,"  replied  Marko ;  "  a  musket 
shot  might  give  the  alarm  to  their  accomplice; 
let  them  be  strangled,  and  let  Dumbrosk,  for 
want  of  Assan,  undertake  the  execution.'* 

"  Thank  you  !  I  have  business  elsewhere  I " 
interrupted  the  Dalmatian  ;  master,  it  is  time 
now,  I  believe,  that  I  should  qo  and  relieve 
the  sentinel  ?  " 

"  Go : " 
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"  Gaben  1  gaben  I  **  exclaimed  the  gypsy 
woman  tearing  off  the  handkerchief  which 
covered  her  face.  And  suddenly  rising  with 
arms  extended  towards  the  couch  of  Paoli, — 

"  Why  talk  you  still  of  blood  and  murder  P 
Has  not  death  already  had  his  part  in  taking 
yonder  man  ?  " 

At  this  unexpected  revelation,  Z^ny  rushed 
to  the  bed  of  leaves  where  the  Panslave  was 
jying ;  he  raised  his  eyelids ;  he  felt  of  his 
heart ! 

"  Dead  ! — he  is  dead ! "  repeated  he,  with  a 
profound  accent  of  regret  and  grief. 

The  Dalmatian,  who  was  preparing  to  go 
out,  stopped  and  cast  down  his  head,  uttering 
a  fearful  oath. 

By  a  simultaneous  movement,  Dumbrosk, 
Zagrab,  and  Marko  stepped  towards  the 
corpse. 

**  Kneel,  brothers ! ''  said  the  Sclavonian  in 
a  solemn  voice. 

All  three  inclined,  with  their  eyes  turned 
towards  their  old  companion.  In  their  turn, 
the  gypsy  woman  and  the  goatherd  bent  and 
touched  the  ground  ;  but  during  their  genu- 
flexion, a  look  was  exchanged,  Tsap  ap- 
proached Massob ;  with  one  hand  she  drew 
towards  her  the  poor  Zingaro,  still  palpitat- 
ing ;  with  the  other,  she  seized  the  torch ; 
and  like  a  Rliooting  star  which  traverses  a 
gloomy  sky,  the  torch,  flung  by  her,  described 
a  flaming  curve,  fell,  and  was  extinguished  in 
the  water  which  filled  the  lower  part  of  the 
grotto. 

At  the  same  instant,  and  with  the  same 
bound,  T.sap  and  Massob,  on  the  track  of 
MulrOf  who  seemed  to  guide  them,  dashed 
through  the  obscurity,  hastening  their  flight, 
,  .eaving  behind  them  Z^ny  and  his  men  to 
struggle  and  run  against  each  other  amid  the 
darKucsR. 

When  the  Slaves  at  last  succeeded  in  find- 
ing the  outlet  of  the  cavern,  Tsap  and  Massob 
bad  disappeared,  and  Sligovitz  with  them. 

There  were  now  only  four  left. 


CHAPTEIl  IV. — THE  RAMNE. 

Large  drops  of  min  were  beginning  to 
fall ;  the  thunder  roared  heavily. 

*  Shall  wo  await  here  the  reply  of  Ogulin?  " 
asked  Dumbrosk. 

"  It  would  l)c  to  wait  till  these  infernal 
pagan?  should  have  delivered  us  up  to  the  im- 
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perial  troops,"  replied  Z6ny.  «  One  of  two 
things  must  happen,  either  the  brave  horse- 
jockey,  in  whose  fidelity  I  still  believe,  has 
rejoined  Ogulin,  and  the  reply  of  the  latter 
has  been  favorable  to  a  rendezvous  for  this 
evening  at  the  Bridge  of  Slano ;  or  they  have 
not  met ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  Bridge  of 
Slano  is  still  the  only  way  open  for  us  to  re- 
gain the  forests.    Let  us  forward.'' 

Whatever  might  be  his  haste,  before  leav- 
ing, he  wished  to  render  the  last  duties  to  his 
old  friend.  The  corpse  of  Paoli  Mackewitz, 
transported  toward  the  second  outlet  of  the 
cavern,  was  about  to  be  buried  there  amid 
rubbish  and  furze,  when  a  prolonged  neighing 
was  heard,  and  the  fugitives  saw  coming 
toward  them,  with  loose  bridle  and  half- 
broken  girths,  a  horse  without  a  rider.  By 
his  appearance,  by  the  ropes  which  still  hung 
irom  his  saddle-bows,  and  which  had  served, 
a  few  days  before,  to  bind  the  Magyar  pris- 
oner,, they  easily  recognized  the  steed  of  Paoli, 
a  vigorous  Moravian,  raised  in  the  Carpathian 
Mt)untains. 

At  sight  of  the  Slaves,  the  horse  pawed  the 
ground  with  joy,  caracoled,  and  threw  to  the 
winds  his  floating  mane ;  then  suddenly,  as  if 
the  idea  of  death  had  been  revealed  to  him,  he 
stopped  short  in  his  bounds,  and  threw  him- 
self back  on  his  haunches ;  with  throbbing 
flanks,  bent  head,  drooping  ears,  anxious  eyes, 
and  panting  nostrils,  he  went  directly  towards 
that  mass  of  furze  and  rubbish  where  the 
body  of  his  master  rested.  Then  he  several 
times  uttered  a  cry  so  piercing,  so  mournful, 
that  it  resounded  in  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
valleys  like  a  funeral  trumpet. 

Even  Dumbrosk  was  moved  by  it ;  he  re- 
proached himself  for  having  shown  less  sensi- 
bility than  a  quadruped,  and,  i(  a  glance  from 
his  general  had  not  imposed  silence  upon  him, 
perhaps  his  grief  would  ha\e  manifested  itself 
in  as  boisterous  a  manner  as  that  of  the  faith- 
ful courser. 

The  ceremony  of  inhumation  rapidly  per- 
formed, the  four  companions  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  silently  lowered  their  arms 
towards  the  tomb  of  the  Panslave ;  after 
which  Marko  adjusted  the  girths  of  the  horse, 
and  Zeny,  more  overcome  by  emotion  than  by 
fatigue,  mounted  him  and  gave  the  signal  for 
departure.  They  marched  during  several 
hours,  encountering  no  other  obstacles  than 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  storm 
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which  had  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  Towards 
nightfall,  (the  sun  was  no  longer  to  shine  upon 
the  disasters  of  this  day),  they  had  crossed  the 
last  declivities  of  the  mountain  and  reached 
the  valleys,  not  without  difficulty,  for  ravines 
w^re  on  every  side,  and  torrents  were  rushing 
and  howling  around  them.  An  hour  more, 
and  they  would  reach  the  Bridge  of  Slano. 

At  this  moment,  for  the  first  time,  a  few 
scattering  shots  were  heard  in  the  distance. 

Relieving  it  a  summons  from  Ogulin,  they 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  spot  whence 
the  sound  seemed  to  proceed. 

Around  them,  in  a  coppice  where  they  then 
found  themselves,  the  foliage  seemed  to  quiver 
of  itself.  Was  there  here  some  ambuscade 
concealed  ?  Through  prudepce,  fastening  to 
a  neighboring  tree  the  horse,  which  might 
guide  their  enemy  by  its  traces,  they  resolved 
to  clear  a  way ;  Dumbrosk  and  Zagrab,  armed 
with  their  double-barrelled  carbines,  went 
towards  the  left  of  the  wood ;  Zeny.  and 
Marko  towards  the  right. 

Ten  minutes  of  marching,  and  of  a  mute 
and  attentive  inspection,  without  any  result, 
had  nearly  convinced  Zeny  that  the  noise 
heard  was  caused  by  thenocturnal  race  of  some 
wild  boars  regaining  their  lairs,  or  the  rustling 
of  boughs  agitated  by  the  wind,  when  he 
thought  he  distinguished  amid  the  murmur  of 
the  leases  words  articulated  in  the  Sclavic 
tongue. 

**  Is  it  you  comrade  ?  "  said  the  voice. 

**  Let  us  march  in  this  direction,''  murmured 
Z^ny. 

At  the  same  instant  several  shots  were 
heard  in  that  part  of  the  wood  where  Zagrab 
and  Dumbrosk  had  ventured ;  then  a  sound 
was  heard  like  the  fall  of  a  body  through  the 
branches. 

*'  I  will  see  what  the  matter  is,"  said  Marko 
to  Z6ny ;  "  master,  think  of  your  safety ;  your 
life  is  more  precious  than  ours." 

At  this  moment  they  saw  returning  towards 
them,  at  a  quick  pace,  Zngrab,  agitated,  con- 
vulsive, and  casting  terrified  glances  behind 
him. 

"  And  Dumbrosk  ?  "  exclaimed  Zeny. 

*'  God  receive  him  ;  he  is  dead  I "  replied 
the  Croat,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

'*  Dead  ! — he  also !  But  that  voice  which 
called  us  P  " 

"  A  snare !  a  snare  of  the  Dalmatian  militia. 
They  are  on  our  track !  let  us  fly.** 

All  three  then, — they  were  now  only  three, 


— resumed  their  march,  turning  baek  nil 
direction  of  the  mountains;    but,  notvii!^ 
standing  the   rapidity  of  their  flight,  tk| 
heard  behind  them  a  continued  gallop,  wUdk 
pursued,  which  pressed  them,  by  turns  sls^ 
ening  or  redoubling  its  swiftness,  aceor^ngli 
their  own  spetsd,  and  seeming  a  thrcatidi|| 
echo  suddenly  awakened  beneath  their  alipi 
It  was  the  horse  of  Paoli ;  at  the  first  wami 
of   the  fire-arms,  freeing  himself   fiom  fh 
bonds  which  detained  him,  he  had  rccoiawi 
their  track.  Now,  exhausted,  harassed,  breslk 
less  like  them,  like  them  he  stopped  with  otf 
stretched  neck  and  listening  ear. 

On  their  left,  towards  the  Talleys^  wtft 
heard  dull  murmurs,  then  a  sound  of  ti 
and  clarions. 

A  regiment  of  Austrian    dragoons 
crossing  the  Bridge  of  Slano.    « 

AI)  hope  of  rejoining  Ogulin  was  losti  Iht 
enemy  were  barring  their  passage. 

On  their  right,  a  swollen  torrent,  oreiflvs^ 
ing  with  the  waters  from  the  mountalMi  s^ 
posed  ta  them  its  roaring  barrier. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  tlil 
barrier ;  the  three  fugitives  must  place  it  bi^ 
twecn  them  and  the  Saxons.  It  was  theoa^ 
method  of  safety. 

llemounting,  and  placing  vertically  si 
his  saddle  the  three  carbines  to  guard  thea 
from  contact  with  moisture,  Z^ny  urged  Ui 
horse  forward.  His  two  companions,  si^ 
sisting  each  other,  were  to  swim  beside  faim, 
up  the  stream,  so  as  to  hold  the  horse  by  ths 
bridle  if  the  current  carried  him  down,  (v  to 
cling  to  the  saddle-bows  if  their  strength 
failed.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  tsksn, 
whether  Marko  had  relied  too  much  on  Us 
vigor  and  skill,  6r  whether  the  icy  cold  of  the 
water  bad  suddenly  paralyzed  his  movementi, 
he  could  not  accompany  them ;  21ngrab  and 
Z6ny  alone  reached  the  opposite  shore. 

While  the  latter,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  ravins, 
calling  Marko  with  loud  cries,  and  his  power- 
less voice,  a  feeble  sound  among  so  many 
louder  ones,  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  tor- 
rent, Zagrab,  watching  over  the  common 
safety,  after  having  examined  the  arms  and 
what  remained  of  the  ammunition,  looked 
around  him.  * 

The  spot  where  they  were  was  a  vast  rocky 
and  wooded  hillock,  of  which  the  torrent^  in 
bifurcating,  liad  temporarily  made  an  island. 
A  few  scattered  bualies,  bix^hcs,  and  ever^ 
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greens,  diversified  its  surface,  on  which  ap- 
peared no  vestige  of  a  habiiatton,  or  even  of 
culture.  Not  a  path  was  traced  on  this  comer 
of  barren  land,  which  could  offer  to  its  pos- 
sessors only  a  bed  of  moss  on  a  frame  of  sharp 
stones,  and  the  fruits  of  the  blackberry  in  the 
mij^t  of  a  cluster  of  briars. 

Discouroged  by  unavailing  calls  and  re- 
searches, when  Z^ny,  in  his  turn,  had  recog- 
nised that  the  torrent  crossed  was  yet  to  cross, 
and  slill  encii*cled  them,  a  poignant  suspicion 
seized  him.  Marko  has  already  been  left  on 
the  other  shore;  ought  he,  by  obstrtiateiy 
pursuing  his  flight,  to  risk  leaving  behind  him 
this  last  companion,  this  worthy  Croat,  whose 
bravery  and  vigilance  have  preserved  him 
from  so  many  perils  during  the  route  ?  Be- 
sides, could  he  himself  hope  a  second  time  to 
escape  the  gulf  P  The  horse  whose  vigorous 
breast  cleft  the  wave  before  him,  exhausted, 
at  the  end  of  his  strength,  is  there,  lying  on 
his  side,  with  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat. 

While  he  was  hesitating,  he  saw  on  the  de- 
clivities of  the  hills,  on  each  side  of  the  island, 
the  kindling  fires  of  the  Austrians  and  Dal- 
matians; on  ever}'  side  the  enemy  is  buv- 
rounding  and  tracking  him.  Should  the  tor- 
rent fall  in  the  night,  should  it  leave  the  bed 
of  the  ravine  dry,  how  could  the  outlaw  break 
the  living  network  around  him  ?  His  brow 
was  cast  down,  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  an  inevitable  disaster ;  and  he  then  per- 
ceived seated  nt  the  foot  of  a  tree,  Zagrab,  in 
mute  torpor,  doubtless  absorbed  in  tiiose  des- 
olating reflections  which  had  just  assailed  him- 
self. 

Before  the  despondency  of  the  Croat,  Z^ny 
felt  his  courage,  a  little  boastful,  revive. 

"Evil  destiny  has  then  completely  over- 
come you,  Jean  ?  " 

**  I  am  ruined,  I  am  dishonored ! "  replied 
the  latter  in  a  gloomy  tone. 

"  Vriend,  leave  complaints  to  women ;  each 
miderstands  honor  in  his  own  way,  and  the 
game  which  flees  before  the  pack  is  less  cow- 
ardly than  the  dogs  which  pursue  it,  a  hun- 
dred against  one ! " 

**  But  I  am  a  soldier  I  **  replied  Zagrab ;  it 
is  not  death  I  fear — it  is  disgrace  !  and  I  am 
dishonored,  I  tell  you  I  A  deserter !  a  de- 
serter !  Ah !  my  name  will  be  accursed  in  the 
country  where  I  was  bom !  Why  did  I  believe 
your  word  ?  " 

Z^ny  remained  silent  a  fiw  moments,  and 
then  said, — 
M 


'VRise,  Jean,  and  lift  up  your  head;  the 
word  which  I  pledged  to  you,  the  promises  I 
made  you,  I  will  keep — nil !  and  more !  What 
did  I  promise  you  in  the  first  place ! — a  chain 
of  gold,  was  it  not  ?    Well,  here  it  is ! " 

And  taking  from  his  girdle  the  two  frag- 
ments of  the  chain,  he  dropped  them  at  Za- 
grab's  feet.  . 

The  latter  did  not  stir,  and  still  plunged  in 
a  dull  stupor,  murmured, — 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  it  ?  is 
it  a  fairy,  that  it  can  help  me  to  rejoin  my  reg- 
iment at  the  appointed  hour?  That  was 
what  you  promised  me 'also!  " 

"You  shall  rejoin  your  regiment,  and  in 
time  enough  to  be  admitted  there  still  as  a 
good  and  loyal  soldier,"  pursued  Z^ny,  re- 
suming his  proud  and*  lofty  mien.  "  To  do 
that,  you  say  a  talisman  is  necessary.  This 
talisman  I  will  furnish  you.  A  price  is  set 
upon  my  head :  I  give  it  to  you !  Do  you 
know,  comrade,  that  it  is  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  florins,  or  four  thousand  sequins,  or 
money  at  your  option  ?  " 

The  Croat  made  a  gesture  of  repugnance. 

"  Your  men,  Z^ny,  would  have  obtained 
their  pardon  by  delivering  you  up  ;  but  I  am 
their  man !  a  deserter,  your  accomplice ! " 

"  My  accomplice  ?  you  have  been  only  my 
prisoner,  Jean!" 

Then  essaying  a  tone  of  gayety  and  sar- 
casm : — 

"  Yes,  yes,  comrade,  you  have  been  such 
longer  than  you  believe,  perhaps  ;  ah !  did 
you  think  you  had  accompanied  me  of  your 
own  free  will  ?  If  you  had  refused  to  follow 
me,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  you.  It 
was  therefore  not  freely  that  you  accompanied 
me ;  it  was  by  force.  At  present,  I  am  sepa- 
rated from  all  my  men — you  are  alone  with 
me;  could  you  not  profit  by  my  exhaus- 
tion, by  my  slumber,  to  bind  me,  to  make  me 
a  prisoner  in  my  turn ! — Hold  !  here  are  the 
cords." 

And  he  was  about  to  take  those  which 
hung  at  the  saddle  of  Paoli's  horse. 

"  Well,  soldier  of  the  emperor,  how  do  you 
think  you  would  be  received  at  Cattaro,  after 
such  a  capture  ?  " 

Zagrab  seemed  a  prey  to  lively  agitation ; 
two  wills  equally  powerful  contended  in  him. 
By  turns  he  fastened  his  ardent  glance  on 
Z^ny,  or  suddenly  bent  his  forehead  as  if  to 
escape  his. look;  his  nervous  hands  were  ex- 
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tended  towards  the  cords,  and  immedialely 
drawn  back  by  a  Iiasty  and  fitful  moTeroent.** 

**By  St.  Dimitri!  would  you  prefer  to 
have  the  work  done  for  you  ?  must  I  fasten 
myself  to  one  of  these  trees  ?  " 

And  he  threw  the  parcel  of  cords  on  the 
lap  of  the  Croat,  who  retained  his  gloomy 
and  perplexed  attitude  a  fe%  minutes  longer. 

Z^ny  again  came  to  his  aid. 

**  Up,  comrade !  no  false  shame  I  time 
presses." 

Then,  whether  to  bring  the  young  soldier 
to  a  decision,  or  from  a  natural  return  to  ex- 
alted ideas,  he  added  :-^ 

'<  Who  knows  if  this  may  not  be  the  means 
of  extricating  us  both  ?  You  will  have  a 
large  sum  at  your  disposal — gold  opens 
many  doors ;  you  will  labor  for  my  deliver- 


ence." 

,    "  Let  it  be  so,  then !  "  said   Zagrab,  as  if 

this  last  consideration   had  alone  prevailed. 

The  Sclavonian  placed  his  back  against  the 
tree  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Croat  had  been 
sitting,  and  extended  his  hands  to  him ;  the 
latter  tied  them  ;  then,  passing  a  cord  be- 
tween the  elbows  of  his  captor,  drew  them 
together  behind  ;  after  which,  he  fastened  his 
legs  together  and  to  the  tree.  Not  satisfied  with 
these  precautions,  cords  being  wanting,  he 
made  use  of  the  bridles  of  the  horse  to  com- 
plete his  ligatures. 

"Enough!"  said  the  voluntary  prisoner; 
"  of  what  use  are  all  these  ?  " 

"To  give  an  appearance  of  .verity  to  the 
part  which  remains  for  us  both  to  play,  Z6ny ; 
your  strength  is  known,  and  I  must  a])pear  to 
have  neglected  nothing  to  master  you." 

"  Powerfully  and  prudently  reasoned !  Now, 
fire  our  three  guns,  and  let  the  imperial  sol- 
diers come." 

"  Not  yet,  Pierre ;  they  dare  not  cross  the 
torrent  while  it  roars  thus." 

"But  must  I  then,  fastened  to  this  pillory, 
have  no  amusement  but  my  own  thoughts  ?  " 

"  If  you  must,  Zony,  I  can  relate  to  you  a 
story — that  of  my  first  love.  You  know, 
when  we  were  travelling  through  those  old 
forests  of  Herzegovina,  you  desired  to  know 
it,  niul  I  promised  to  gratify  your  curiosity." 

"The  moment  is  singularly  chosen. — ^No 
matter,  spook — the  moon  and  I  will  listen. 
But  first,  take  my  pipe,  Jean,  and  prepare 
h  for  me." 

'  Zngnh  fillled  the    pipe,  lighted    it  and 
il  himtelf  in  Z^ny'a  mouth. 


Afterwards,  seating  himself  on  a  rod 
which  projected  from  the  ground  at  two 
paces  from  the  tree,  he  collected  hia  reminit* 


cences. 


1^^ 


CHAPTER  V. — ^A  CONFIDEKCE. 

• 

The  water  was  roaring  in  the  ranne;  n 
the  direction  of  the  imperial  soldiers,  shadovr 
forms  were  seen  to  pass  and  repass  before.t&e 
still  burning  fires ;  the  moon  was  shioing  npoi 
the  rocks,  the  wind  was  freshening ;  the  ho^ 
vpltures  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  deseribiag 
their  circles  above  this  wild  solitude,  mingfiBf; 
their  mournful  cries  with  the  distant  chaUeago 
of  the  sentinels,  and   the  flapping  of  their 
wings  was  confounded  with  the  rustling  oltk 
trees  and  the  rush  of  the  torrent. 
Zagrab  commenced  his  recital, — 
"  My  father  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  RapeOa 
Mountains,  in  the  Canton  of  Licavia,  one  of 
those  valleys  half  submerged  by  the  oxatot 
of  rivers.    With  the  aid  of  mv  brotben  be 
managed  two  mills,  set  in  motion  by  one  of 
the  forty-three  cascades  of  Szluinchiea.    A^ 
other  occupation  was  reserved  for  me.    I  wm 
charged  by  him  to  enlarge  the  little  donaii 
which  he  had  already   conquered  finom  tbe 
rocks  around  his  habitation  ;  a  rude  and  dii- 
cult  task  !    From  morning  till  evening,  viA 
pick  in  hand,  I  was  to  clear  awny  the  granite^ 
softened  by  the  trickling  of  springs.     VHm 
the  sun  burned  beneath  my   feet  this  soOof 
stone  and  lava,  or  the  chilling  wind  from  ikf 
Bora  froze  the  marrow  in   my  bones,  I  fO 
still  compelled  to   labor  without    relaxslioi 
and  at  the  peril  of  my  life.     Yes,  for  soBe- 
times  the  rain  made  the  granite  slopes  lfi{^ 
pery,  the  heat  brought  on  dizziness,  the  cold 
stiffened  my  limbs,  and  I  had  always  predpioei 
yawning  beneath  me.     What  cared  my  fethff  ? 
Exhausted  with  fatigue,  with   chapped  skis, 
swollen  hands,  bleeding  feet,  I  returned  (b  tbc 
house,  and  not  one  word  of  pity  fell  upon  bt 
j  ear.     Scarcely  was  I  permitted  to  eat  bt 
:  black  bread  in  a  comer  of  the  common  fatlli 
I  while  my  two  brotliers,    seated   beside  tlie 
j  hearth,  on   good   stools,  supped   plentifbtlT- 
I  During  my  labors,  my  only  amusement  «s 
to  shoot  at  a  few  osprays ;  I  kept  my  gun  tl* 
.  ways  within  reach,  wild  beasts  often  makiflf 
irruptions  into  our  valleys.     It  happened  tiat 
a  bear,  whom  I  had  only  wounded,  toiMd 
upon  me  and  so  badly  gashed  my  breast  id 
thigh,  that  my  path  to  the  house  was  red  wid: 
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my  blood.  On  Beeing  me  re-enter  in  this 
condition,  my  brothers  began  to  laugh ;  my 
father  rallied  me  on  my  awkwardness,  with- 
out troubling  himself  otherwise  about  my 
^rounds.  He  did  not  love  me ;  I  had  cost  my 
mother  her  life ! 

'*  Oh !  how  many  times  was  I  seized  with  a 
desire  to  turn  the  point  of  my  pick  upon  my- 
self, to  precipitate  myself  upon  it,  or  leap  into 
the  abyss !  The  idea  of  leaving  no  regret  be- 
hind me  restrained  me.  Yes,  if  I  had  been 
certain  of  causing  one  tear  to  be  shed,  a  single 
one !  I  would  have  killed  myself!  That  would 
have  been  my  revenge ;  but.  they  would  only 
have  laughed !  My  father  would  have  said  : 
*The  awkward  fellow!* — that  would  have 
been  all. 

**  One  evening  on  returning  home,  I  found 
one  guest  added  to  our  table.*' 

Here  Zagrab,  seized  with  lively  emotion, 
remained  silent  for  a  moment;  then  he  re- 
turned,— 

"  This  was  a  young  girl,  our  relative.  She 
had  just  lost  her  mother's  brother,  an  uncle 
who  had  brought  her  up ;  knowing  no  other 
guardian  she  had  come  to  Croatia  to  claim  from 
my  father  the  protection  which  he  owed  her 
in  quality  of  chief  of  the  family.  This  was 
what  I  learned  afterwards ;  for,  at  first,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  inform  me  of  the 
causes  of  this  addition  to  our  household. 
When  I  reached  my  corner  at  the  extremity 
of  the  hall,  the  young  girl  bent  towards  my 
lather ;  I  heard  my  father  reply  to  her, — 

'*'  It  is  he  whose  birth  was  accursed.' 
•  "  She  then  turned  her  large  eyes  towards 
m'e.  For  the  first  time  a  glance  full  of  com- 
miseration rested  on  me;  for  the  first  time  I 
felt  my  heart  moved  by  a  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude. This  evening  my  black  bread  was 
tweet  to  me,  and  I  made  a  plentiful  repast. 

**  Our  cousin  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  household.  From  this  time  I  found, 
daily,  in  the  stable  where  I  slept,  fresh  straw, 
and  even  a  small  provision  of  food,  which  she 
tubtracted  from  the  table  of  my  brothers,  or 
taved  from  her  own  share." 

<*Was  it  she  whom  you  loved?"  asked 
Z^ny,  turning  his  head  towards  the  narrator, 
to  whose  recital  he  had  hitherto  lent  but 
alight  attention. 

**  Have  patience;  if  this  commencement  of 
my  story  does  not  excite  a  lively  curiosity,  you 
will  soon  listen  to  it  with  more  interesti  I  am 


sure. 


And  the  Croat  continued, — 

**  Labor  had  then  become  more  easy  to  me ; 
fatigue  and  a  scorching  sun  had  no  longer 
power  to  overcome  me ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  precipices  were  less  steep  and  the  bears 
of  the  mountains  had  no  longer  terror  for 
me.  Some  months  rolled  away  thus,  during 
which  I  had  not  occasion  to  address  the  house-  * 
keeper  thrice;  but  from  time  to  time  she 
had  looked  at  me  as  on  the  first  day ;  that 
sufficed  me.  One  Sunday  left  at  home,  I  was 
helping  the  lavandieres  in  beating  and  wring- 
ing the  clothes.    One  of  them  said  to  me, — 

"  *  Are  you  going  to  the  wedding,  Jean  ? ' 

"  *  Whose  wedding  ? '  asked  I. 

"  *  That  of  the  new  comer  with  one  of  your 
brothers.  She  has  her  choice.  Such  is  the 
will  of  your  father ! ' 

"During  the  week  which  followed,  I  did 
not  see  my  cousin ;  she  did  not  leave  her  room,  ^ 
where  she  was  doubtless  praying  to  God,  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  marriage.  So  I 
thought.  On  my  side,  I  prayed  the  good 
Virgin  of  Agram  that  this  marriage  might  not 
take  place. 

'<  The  week  having  expired,  as  I  was  return- 
ing from  my  task,  late  at  night  (for  I  had 
delayed,  not  to  work,  but  to  think),  I  saw,  on 
approaching  the  house,  something  moving  in 
the  shadow,  beside  a  hedge.  It  was  she  who 
had  come  to  meet  me  on  my  way. 

"  *  Which  of  my  two  brothers  are  you  about 
to  marry  ?  '  said  I  to  her. 

"  *  Neither,'  replied  she,  *  they  are  too  cruel 
to  you ! ' " 

**  Brave  girl ! "  murmured  Z^ny,  still  with 
his  pipe  between  his  teeth.  And  exhaling  a 
large  puff  of  tobacco-smoke:  "This  in  her 
honor ! "  added  he.  **  But  it  was  then  you 
whom  she  loved,  Jean  ?  " 

"Wait;  let  me  follow  the  thread  of  evoits; 
though  they  are  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory, 
I  fear  I  may  not  present  them  to  you  as  I 
would." 

The  water  was  still  roaring  in  the  ravine ; 
but  the  challenges  of  the  sentinels  were  heard 
more  rarely  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  hills 
which  surrounded  this  wild  solitude;  the  huge 
vultures  of  the  Noric  Alps  had  descended  on 
the  prey  offered  to  them  by  Paoli's  horse,  and 
their  cries  and  the  flapping  of  their  wings 
had  ceased  to  be  confounded  with  the  rustling 
of  the  trees  and  the  rush  of  torrent 

After  a  moment  of  ailencci  Zagrab  rt- 
aumed, — 
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**  Another  joy  soon  befel  me,  and  it  was  to 
you  that  I  was  indebted  for  it,  Pierre  Z4ny.^ 

«« To  me  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  about  this  time,  some  envoys  of  the 
Viceroy  passed  through  Licavia.  You  had 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  jSave,  and  vol- 
unteers were  solicited  from  our  valleys,  to  re- 
enforce  the  troops  of  the  Banat.  My  father 
had  formerly  served ;  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany was  offered  him,  with  extra  pay.  His 
old  ardor  was  rekindled;  he  immediately  mar- 
ried my  brothers  to  two  youitg  girls  in  the 
neighborhood,  gave  each  couple  the  care  of 
one  of  the  mills,  and  decided  that  I  should 
march  with  him,  for  I  was  a  good  marksman. 
We  were  to  keep  gorrison  in  a  village  of  the 
Banat;  my  cousin  was  to  accompany  us  and 
be  our  housekeeper.  Besides,  could  we  leave 
her  with  my  brothers,  who,  since  the  affront 
of  her  refusal,  had  detested  her  ?  Do  you 
understand  what  I  then  experienced  ?  I  was 
a  soldier,  I  whom  the  word  war  had  always 
made  to  tremble  with  joy ;  I  was  laying  aside 
the  pick  and  pickaxe  for  the  carl>ine;  the 
shec])skin  for  the  military  frock  !  I  wns  about 
to  leave  these  accursed  mountains  of  Rapella, 
among  which  an  evil  fate  had,  since  my  birth, 
kept  me  chained  as  in  a  granite  prison ;  and  I 
was  leating  them  with  her!  This  was  what 
I  owed  to  you,  Z<?ny,  and  believe  me,  I  have 
not  forgotten  it," 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  At  this  lime,"  pursued  the  Croat,  "  ray 
father,  who  hnd  at  last  become  accustomed  to 
me,  said  to  me, — 

***Jean,  if  you  should  succeed  in  seizing, 
dead  or  alive,  the  pretended  King  of  the 
Danube,  I  believe  I  should  love  you  equally 
with  my  other  sons.' 

"  He  repeated  it  to  me  constantly,  even  in 
presence  of  my  cousin,  and  I  confess,  falling  in 
with  the  current  of  his  ideas,  I  entertained  a 
hope  of  succeeding  in  this  great  capture." 

"  Whence  comes  it  then,  comrade,  that  so 
fine  an  op])ortunity  afterwards  occurring  to 
gratify  your  ambition,  you  used  it  like  a  true 
Slave,  and  to  save  my  life ! " 

"  Wait,  Zc^ny." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  On  various  occasions,  I  had  made  a  part 
of  the  escort  which  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Viceroy,  when  he  attempted  to 
bring  you  to  submission  by  a  treaty;  your 
physiognomy,  your  apppearance,  were  so  well 
impressed  on   my  memory,  that,  had  I  met 
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you  twenty  years  afterwards  in  a  consent  rf 
nuns,  in  the  dress  of  a  bishop,  I  shoald  haw 
said:  *It  is  he!'  Nothing  remained  there- 
fore but  to  encounter  you  on  a  batUe-fieU. 
Oh !  then  my  ball  would  know  well  how  lo 
find  you  in  the  midst  of  the  fight.  I  was  that 
disposed  and  had  just  rejoiced  my  ^sthei^ 
ears  with  an  expression  of  my  sentiment^ 
when  my  cousin  took  me  aside, — 

**  *  The  greatest  misfortune  which  coald  ha^ 
pen  to  us,  Jean,'  said  she  to  me, '  would  be 
that    this    Sclavonian    should    be    taken  or 
killed,  do  you  understand  f    At  his  death,  Im 
liands  would  disperse  of  themselTes;   yoor 
services  would  no  longer  be   needed;  yoa 
would  be  dismissed ;   your  father  would  be 
deprived  of  his  extra  pay,  which  enables  oi  Is 
live  so  comfortably  here;  we  should  be  obliged 
to  return  with  him  to  Licavia ;  yonr  wi^td 
brothors  would  soon  win  him  again  to  tbcir 
side;  you  would  resume  your  labors  in  tbv 
mountains,  and  I  should  be  their  servant  aad 
that  of  their  wives.     Swear  to  me  then,  thiK 
if  you  ever  meet  this  man,  you  will  spare  hiBi 
Jean ;  still  more,  that  you  will  devote  yoll^ 
self,  if  necessary,  to  save  him  :   for,  do  joa 
see,  our  ])re8ent  happiness  would  die  vidi 
him.' 

"  I  swore  whatever  she  desired,  and  tfab  wy 
the  reason  why  two  days  afterwards,  in  the 
defile  of  Sluin,  I  saved  yo!ir  life." 

"  He  who  speaks  loyally  as  you  have  jolt 
done,  has  the  heart  of  a  man,"  said  the  Sds- 
vonian ;  **  at  a  later  period,  in  the  contest  vitb 
the  tchimber,  at  Montenegro,  you  proved  to 
me  sufficiently  that  you  also  knew  how  to 
devote  yourself  of  your  own  accord.'* 

*'  This  time  also,  Ze'ny,  I  must  have  appeared 
to  you  better  than  I  am  in  reality.  OMild  I 
suffer  to  perish  beneath  the  horn  of  the  tchiB- 
ber,  her,  whose  glance  had  sufficed  to  coaiok 
me  in  my  misery  ?  " 

The  captive  suddenly  braced  himself  agaimt 
the  tree  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and  shaking 
his  bonds  that  he  might  turn  towards  the 
narrator,  exclaimed, — 

"What!  Chrisna?" 

"  Chrisna  Carlowitz  is  my  cousin,"  inte^ 
rupted  the  Croat. 

•*  Is  not  your  name  Zagrab  ?  '^ 

"Jean  Zagrab,  yes;  Zagrab  is  the  name  I 
borrowed  from  my  invisible  protectress,  wbo 
is  in  heaven." 

Z<^ny  silently  bent  his  head,  and  seemed  to 
lose  himself  in  a  thousand  confused  thoi^htL 
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The  water  was  still  roaring  in  the  raTine, 
but  less  noisily ;  the  fires  were  extinct  on  the 
side  of  the  plain.  Dull  murmurs  were  heard 
afar  off;  and  the  huge  vultures  of  the  None 
Alps,  still  guided  by  their  instinct,  were  taking 
their  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  Trebignitza. 

"  Finish,  Jean  Zagrab,"  said  Z^ny,  with  ap- 
parent composure,  and  resuming  his  first  posi- 
tion. 

"Well!  was  I  wrong  in  saying  that  J. 
should  awaken  your  curiosity  ?  It  has  come, 
has  it  not  ? 

"I  had  then  saved  your  life;  my  father, 
who  had  heard  only  of  my  impatience  to  cap- 
ture you,  daily  became  more  and  more  recon- 
cOed  to  me;  my  cousin  seemed  to  give* me 
credit  for  my  obedience  to  her  orders,  when 
suddenly  she  disappeared,  without  leaving  a 
trace.  Had  she  been  taken  captive  by  vio- 
lence or  fallen  a  prey  to'  some  wild  beast  ? 
Had  some  sudden  overflow  of  the  waters  car- 
ried her  away,*Vhile  she  was  washing  the 
linen  on  the  banks  of  those  little  torrents 
which  empty  into  the  Save  ?  Such  were  at 
first  our  suppositions.  We  could  not  ascertain 
her  fate.    She  was  lost  to  us. 

'*  After  two  months  of  unav(iiling  research,  I 
left  my  voluntary  service  for  the  regular  ser- 
vice, and,  from  garrison  to  garrison,  at  last 
arrived  at  Cattaro.  Stationed  near  the  coun- 
try where  she  was  born,  if  I  took  a  fancy  to 
visit  the  Black  Mountains,  it  was  not  to  seek 
her  there ;  I  believed  her  dead — it  was  less 
still  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  you,  Z^ny.  On  this 
head,  believe  me,  you  wronged  me  by  your 
suspicions.  We  have  now  come  to  the  Valley 
of  Ferns ;  it  is  a  week  since,  and  as,  during 
this  period,  our  two  shadows,  marching  in 
company,  have  almost  always  darkened  the 
ground  at  the  same  spot,  you  will  perhaps 
imagine  that  I  have  nothing  to  tell 'you 
re8]}ecting  tl»e  events  which  have  occurred 
during  this  long  week;  well!  you  are  mis- 
taken. 

"I  had  found  Chrisna:  I  knew  her  se- 
ducer ;  my  path  was  marked  out,  for  I  had  an 
oath  to  fulfil.  I  have  neglected  to  tell  you,  I 
believe,  that,  at  the  lime  of  her  disappearance, 
Chrisna  was  betrothed  to  me.  Yes,  Z^ny,  we 
were  about  to  be  married. 

After  the  event,  had  my  father  supposed  it 
a  seduction,  he  would  have  set  out  to  overtoke 
the  seducer  and  kill  him,  where\*er  he  might 
be ;  notwithstanding  their  antipathy  to  the 
Montenegrine,  my  brothers  would  have  done 
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the  same.  This  would  have  been  for  them 
only  the  fulfilment  of  a  family  duty,  I,  the  one 
most  interested  in  the  affair,  I  who  thought 
that  the  honor  of  women  should  be  paid  for  at 
a  higher  price  than  the  life  of  men,  and  that 
blood  does  not  always  soflice,  I  had  sworn,  by 
Our  Lady  of  Zagrab,  on  my  soul,  on  my 
etemi4  salvation,  that  I  would  visit  u])on  the 
seducer,  if  he  existed,  whether  she  had  ao- 
companied  him  by  fbrce  or  of  her  own  free 
will,  a  vengeance  as  implacable  as  the  fatality 
which  had  pursued  me  from  my  birth.  '  This 
seducer,  Pierre  Z^ny,  was  yourself! " 

Z^ny  scarcely  made  a  movement;  but  his 
pipe  fell  at  his  feet ;  he  had  just  crushed  the 
amber  stem  between  his  teeth. 

"Thenceforth,"  resumed  the  Croat,  "I 
marched  towards  my  object  without  knowing 
what  a  bloody  path  was  to  conduct  me  thither. 

"  You  wished  me  to  become  your  guest,  I 
accepted ;  you  offered  me  your  friendship,  I 
submitted ;  it  might  be  useful  to  me. 

"  I  was  then  your  friend ;  but  on  that  very 
day  when  you  proclaimed  it  so  loudly,  mort 
from  the  mouth  than  from  the  heart,  your 
friend  the  Croat  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Commandant  of  Cattaro,  to  inform  him  of 
your  projects  against  the  chateau  of  Count 
Zapolsky ;  and  Lazd  Jussich,  the  hunchback, 
Lazo,  to  whom  I  had  given  my  silver  watch  at 
the  same  time  I  gave  him  the  message, 
traversed  the  distance  which  separated  }'our 
camp.from  the  foot  of  The  Trinity.  Did  you 
suspect  it,  Z^ny?" 

Here,  Zagrab  suspended  his  narrative  for  a 
moment  to  study  the  emotions  of  Z^ny.  The 
latter  preserved  his  immobility. 

"  My  plan  was  very  simple,"  at  last  con- 
tinued the  fearful  narrator ;  "  warned  in  time, 
the  governor  of  Austrian  Herzegorina  and  he 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  were  to  surround  you 
with  a  double  net-work  of  steel ;  and  I,  in 
order  to  wotch  your  movements,  to  paralyze 
them  if  necessary,  I  made  myself  your  com- 
panion along  this  route,  at  the  end  of  which 
my  vengeance  and  yourself  were  to  encounter 
each  other.    Do  you  comprehend  ?*" 

The  same  impassibility  on  the  part  of  Z^ny. 

"  Ah !  what  anxieties  have  I  not  felt  dur- 
ing this  interminable  journey?  Would  the 
Austrians  pursue  you  as  far  as  the  Narenta  f 
would  they  be  numerous  ?  would  ^hey  arrive 
in  time  F  Then,  I  made  you  disseminate  your 
forces ;  I  excited  against  you  the  people  oC 
Herzegovma;    I  pushed  into  the  abyss  the 
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mule  laden  with  the  munitions  of  war;  in 
short,  thanks  to  me,  Ogulin  and  two-thirds  of 
your  people  remained  behind,  and  you  arrived 
at  The  Buins  late  enough  to  enable  the  im- 
perial soldiers  to  overtake  you  there,  weak 
enough  to  be  conquered  by  them  at  the  fir^t 
encounter.     Well  planned,  was  it  not  ? 

"  My  task  was  not  yet  finished.  FliglU  might 
open  to  you  a  way  of  safety ;  so,  in  order  that 
my  prey  might  not  yet  escape  me,  I  remained 
beside  you  in  the  mdee;  beside  you,  with 
you,  constantly.  I  scaled  abrupt  and  slip- 
pery mountains,  ventured  into  wild  paths, 
through  mud,  through  quagmires,  thanking 
the  storm,  winch  I  had  foreseen  and  which 
had  come  to  my  aid  ? 

**  Oh !  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  Scla- 
Tonian ! 

"At  the  hostelry  of  Maitre  Boscowich,  it  was 
I  who  barricaded  the  stable  ;  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  you,  in  your  flight,  use  your  own  strength 
and  not  that  of  your  steed.  In  that  den  of 
gypsies,  if  I  delivered  you  from  that  young 
goatherd,  it  was  that  none  but  myself  should 
have  a  right  to  say  to  the  Austrians :  There 
is  your  enemy ;  I  give  him  to  you,  taWe  him  ! 
Besides,  in  acting  thus,  I  not  only  received 
your  confidence,  but  I  compelled  you  to 
hasten  your  departure,  to  renounce  of.  your- 
self your  last  favorable  chance,  the  return  of 
that  other  Zingaro  who  was  to  bring  you  news 
of  Ogulin. 

'*  At  last,  the  moment  had  come  when  this 
numerous  escort,  descended  in  your  suite  from 
Montejiegro,  was  reduced  to  three  men  on 
foot,  Dumbrosk,  Marko  and  myself  I  This 
was  two  too  many,  for  I  wished  to  be  alone 
with  you,  and  Dumbrosk  was  the  first  to  fall, 
not  beneath  the  ball  of  a  Saxon,  but  a  Croat ! 
Do  you  comprehend  ?  " 

The  captive  still  remained  immovable  and 
mute,  but  his  breast  heaved  with  force,  and 
there  was  a  shrill  rattle  in  his  throat. 

"  Do  you  know,  Zeny,  that  there,  in  that 
wood  into  which  Dumbrosk  and  myself  en- 
tered, I  had  almost  seen  the  object  of  my 
desires  suddenly  fail  of  success  ?  The  men  of 
whom  we  caught  a  glimpse, — this  time  you 
were  not  mistaken, — were  Slaves — your  own 
men.  Doubtless  sent  by  Ogulin,  who  was  im- 
patient at  having  waited  in  vain  for  you  at  the 
Bridge  of  §lano.  Fortunately,  at  the  sound 
of  the  shots  before  which  the  giant  fell,  they 
promptly  dispersed. 


"  Marko, — your  faithful  servant,  remained/* 
continued  the  Croat ;  "  the  latter  you  thoi^bt 
borne  away  by  the  waters  of  the  torrent 
Marko  was  not  an  expert  swimmer ;  the  awk- 
ward fellow  was  drowned— drowned  by  me." 

"  Wretch ! "  howled  Z6ny. 

And,  in  the  desperate  movement  which  he 
made,  one  of  his  bonds  broke. 

Zagrab  immediately  laid  his  hand  on  hii 
carbine  placed  beside  him,  and  coeked  it, 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  prisoner. 

At  this  moment  a  shout  was  heard  respond- 
ing to  theory  of  Zeny ;  the  rustling  andcradung 
of  the  branches,  forcibly  put  aside,  announced 
the  presence  of  a  new  personage,  and  immedi- 
ately, emerging  from  a  thicket  just  oppodte 
the  tree  to  which  the  Sclavonian  was  bound,! 
man  appeared,  wan,  haggard,  dripping. 

It  was  Marko;  Marko,  whom  the  torrent 
had  at  first  flung  senseless  on  an  acyaeest 
bank,  and  who,  on  recovciing,  had  at  the 
sound  of  his  generates  voice  hiAstened  thitbo: 

**  Help,  Marko !  **  exclaimed  the  prisoner. 

"  Make  haste,  master !  *'  replied  MsiIdo^ 
without  seeing  yet  by  what  close  and  nuale^ 
ous  bonds  the  Sclavonian  was  confiaed. 
"Quick I  we  are  saved!  The  torrent  w 
longer  opposes  to  us  an  impassable  barrier  ;ift- 
tracted  in  the  direction  of  the  plain  l^i 
vigorous  attack  of  our  men,  the  enemy  hife 
just  abandoned — " 

"  Help,  friend ;  cut  my  bonds  !  ** 

And  Marko  was  darting  towards  the  tiee^ 
when  a  ball  striking  him  on  the  forehead, 
made  him  roll  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of  Zdoy. 

The  Croat  continued, — 

"  I  was  then  left  alone  with  you  on  dii 
isolated  hillock,  doubly  encompassed  by  the 
roaring  torrent  and  the  line  of  Austrian  nl- 
diers ;  but  I  was  far  from  expecting.  King  of 
the  Danube,  that  your  majesty  would  deliTft 
yourself  up  to  me  with  so  good  a  grace.  Nov 
let  the  Saxons  come,  and  my  task  is  termi- 
nated. I  will  deliver  you  up  alive.  Bst 
know,  Z^ny,  that  to  gratify  my  revenge,  til 
the  blood  contained  in  your  veins  would  not 
have  sufiiced.  I  wished  to  ace  your  courage, 
your  firmness,  your  hopes  escape  through  til 
the  wounds  of  your  soul ;  have  I  succeeded, 
say.^  Your  hopes,  where  are  they.^  Year 
courage,  I  have  broken ;  I  wished  to  heir 
your  cries  of  distress  and  of  despair,  I  ha« 
heard  them.  You  have  given  me  your  head, 
and  I  take  it;  but  I  take  it  for  the  profit  of 
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the  executioner,  not  for  my  own.  I  haye 
made  you  suffer  seyerely,  have  I  not,  Zeny  ? 
Well!  what  I  have  suffered  through  you, 
what  I  endured  of  agony  and  torment  when 
you  robbed  me  of  Chrisna,  surpassed  a  thou- 
sand times  all  the  tortures  which  you  hare 
just  experienced. 

**  You  wished  to  know  the  history  of  my 
first,  my  only  love ;  you  know  it  now.  How 
does  it  seem  to  you  ? 

"  I  must,  nevertheless,  acknowledge  that  I 
have  more  than  once  felt  my  hatred  of  you 
falter.  At  Montenegro,  when  you  proposed 
to  me  to  be  your  pobratitn,  I  had  a  moment 
of  hesitation,  of  weakness,  yes,  of  weakness. 
Did  you  not  yourself  say :  He  who  does  not 
comprehend  vengeance  is  not  a  man,  and  he 
who  delays  this  revenge  is  a  man,  but  a 
coward.  I  became  doubly  a  coward  with  re- 
spect to  you,  Z6ny,  for  while  we  were  travers- 
ing Herzegovina  I  had  entirely  renounced  my 
projects.  To  rescue  the  prey  which  you  had 
taken  from  me  seemed  to  suffice  for  my  re- 
venge ;  what  would  you  ?  I  have  my  hours 
of  weakness ;  I  say  h  to  my  shame,  I  am  but 
half  the  son  of  my  fathers ;  but  at  The  Ruins 
— in  the  chamber  of  the  prisoner — "  Here 
Zagrab  seemed  suddenly  a  prey  to  an  emotion 
even  more  vivid  than  that  felt  by  Z^ny,  and 
his  eye  kindling  with  a  terrible  gleam,  his 
voice  faltering,  he  continued :  <*  At  The  Euins 
I  saw  your  arm  raised  upon  Chrisna ;  I  saw  a 
blow  from  a  rope  make  the  blood  gush  from 
her  neck  an^  shoulders.  Wretch !  from  this 
moment  hatred,  deep,  invincible,  pitiless 
hatred,  returned  to  my  heart.  Learn  that  it 
is  for  Chrisna's  sake  that  you  are  about  to  die 
a  captive  of  the  Austrians !  Besides,  madman 
that  I  was,  if  you  lived,  could  I  make  her 
my  wife  ?  " 
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<*Your  wife?"  exclaimed  Z6ny,  his  eyes 
flashing  in  the  shadow. 

"  Yes,  my  wife ! "  repeated  Zagrab ;  "  yes, 
happiness,  wealth,  await  us  both  at  the  same' 
fireside.  Let  that  be  for  you  one  sorrow  the 
more.  This  young  Magyar,  your  enemy,  your 
prisoner,  is  indebted  to  me  for  life  and  liberty ; 
it  is  to  me  alone,  and  voluntarily,  that  he  will 
pay  a  large  ransom.** 

''  It  was  you  who  saved  him  ?  it  is  to  you 
that  he  owes  his  life  ? — Ah,  tell  me  that  again, 
Croat" 

And  the  features  of  the  captive  relaxed 
into  a  triumphant  laugh. 

"  You  saved  him  then,  my  brave  Pandqur  ? 
I  also,  Jean,  son  of  Jean,  have  a  confidence  to 
make  to  you.  This  George  d'Arnstein,  whom 
you  saved,  is  the  lover  of  your  Montenegrine ; 
did  you  not  know  it  ?  She  dared  to  tell  me 
so!  He  came  to  The  Ruins  to  snatch  her 
from  the  hands  of  Paoli,  and  both  departed 
together.  Do  you  comprehend,  in  your  turn  ? 
It  was  old  Mackewitz  himself  who  gave  me 
this  joyfiil  intelligence.  Yes  comrade,  your 
friend,  your  grateful  servant,  has  taken  away 
your  mistress,  your  wife,  your  Montenegrine 
whom  you  love  so  much !  Now  I  can  die,  you 
have  revenged  me  on  yourself  and  on  her  !  ** 

Zagrab  seemed  as  if  struck  with  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

The  water  had  ceased  to  roar  in  the  ravine ; 
the  moon  was  fading  before  the  first  gleams 
of  day ;  the  various  sounds  of  the  plain  were 
mingled  in  one ;  the  measured  pace  of  the 
Austrian  soldiers  was  alone  heard  ;  already  on 
every  side,  they  were  invading  this  hillock 
which  had  ceased  to  be  an  island,  and  the 
huge  vultures  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  return- 
ing with  swift  flight,  as  if  with  the  expectation 
of  new  prey. 
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qminted  with  ooljr  in  hi*  official  capadty; 
embudjing  avery  irritalion,  aneer,  caplioui 
detraction,  and  more  aober  diBparagement, 
which  grew  out  of  irkiome  yean  ipeot  in 
their  aociety.  Surely  a  man  proTes  himself 
to  hsTe  been  anfit  for  a  public  poiition  who 
revengea  himaelf  for  the  ipjtea  and  annoy- 
ances  of  private  intercoune  in  this  faBbion. 
Whether  tuch  ecmplea  would,  under  other 
drcumBtancei,  have  had  weight  we  cannot 
tell.  No  doubt  he  felt  it  impoaiible  to  pub- 
lish his  strictures  while  his  aon  and  auccesBor 
held  the  office  of  Consul  at  Boston;  now  he 
i»  aucceeded  by  Mr.  Loutada  this  rsBtraint  is 
reinoved.  We  infer  besides,  that  Mr.  Grat- 
tan's  irritation  haa  been  growing  all  through 
the  period  inlerrcning  between  personal  ex- 
perience and  utterance  from  the  ill  success,  of 
%  course  of  inTCslmenta  in  American  securi- 
ties, all  of  which  have  proved  losing  concerns, 
though  we  are  assured  each  speculation  was 
entered  into  (just  as  we  do  tliose  things  in 
England)  under  the  auspices  of  the  best  ad- 
vice. A  cause  of  provocation  very  apt  to 
break  through  df  licacy  of  feeling,  and  to  ex- 
■eperate  old  grudges ;  only  we  would  suggest 
to  a  man  whose  pride  it  is  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  business,  that  it  would  have  been 
his  wisdom  to  keeji  out  of  such  affiiirs  alto- 
gether, and  be  satisfied  with  the  legitimate 
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(er  hii  connlate  to  hia  son;  an  office  he 
ited  ao  recently  as  can  only  just  hi 
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In  spite  of  the  date  of  the  current  yeer  on 
the  titlc-pnge,  this  is  really  an  old  book. 
Hoat  of  the  actual  observation  is  nearly  twenty 
ysars  old — a  fact. which  is  hnrdly  made  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  the  reader,  and  which  may 
■ccouht  (or  much  of  the  contradiction  which 
perplexes  him  in  every  chapter.  When  Mr. 
Orattun  sailed  from  England,  July  12lh, 
1839,  he  evidently  planned  a  work  on  Amer- 
ica, and  sedulously  wrote  his  impressions  and 
observations  as  they  arose;  these  he  haa  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  his  work,  with  very 
little  attention  to  conaiitency,  and  generally 
without  explaining  when  they  were  written. 
Thui  facta  ^re  recorded  in  one  temper,  and 
the  comments  upon  them  are  given  in  an- 
other ;  some  of  these  comments  being  written 
in  America  during  his  seven  years'  residence 
— some  last  year.  Hia  own  personnl  inter- 
course with  Americans  ceased  in  1846,  when 
he  left  their  country  in  the  hope  of  being 
tiansferrd  to  tome  post  in  Europe.  This 
could  not  be  afliMed;  but  he  persuaded  bis 
original  patron,  Lord  Faimentoo,  to  trana- 


lowed  time  for  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  his  father's  book.  It  is  thus  that  the 
mnn  writes  whose  professed  business  it  haa 
liticn  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  two  na- 
tions who  spring  from  tbe  same  lathers,  and 
f[teak  the  sttme  language: — 

"Beflecljon  and  experience  satisfy  us  that 
till!  only  true  element  of  union  between  the 
Old  and  New  World  is  a  common  interest. 
'in  maintain  that  in  every  fair  and  honorable 
wuy  should  be  the  leading  ])oliey  of  both ;  to 
ncli  now  ledge  it  frankly  ilitFir  pride;  for  it  is 
reasonable  as  it  is  true,  creditable  as  it  is  nat- 
urnl-  What  more  so  than  such  a  jiortner- 
sliip  between  two  nations?  And  how  useless 
lie  feigned  assumplion  of  s  congeniality 
iiliich  would  not  form  a  tie  half  so  strong  or 
liinding?  The  members  of  a  mercantile  firm 
^li)  not,  and  need  not,  love  each  other  with 
biotherly  love  but  Ihey  hold  together  for  mu- 
tnnl  benefit  wlien  family  attachments  are  of- 
teii  and  often  torn  asunder.  Sympathy  has 
no  existence  bAween  America  and  England. 
Xfj  powers  of  steam  or  electricity  can  convey 
n  fi|Htrk  of  it  above  or  below  the  ocean.  .  .  . 
I  hope  to  see  those  futile  efforts  abandoned 
jilLogcther;  that  the  mockeries  of 'brother ' 
Jonathan,  and  '  our  cousins,' may  full  into  dis- 
use; that  England  and  America  may,  if  they 
like  the  familiaril}-,  respectively  call  each  other 
'John  Bull'  and  'Uncle  Sam,' the  national 
jocose  appellatives;  that  all  whining  and 
ciming  ajipcals  to  sympathies  nnd  senti- 
mi'nts  Taay  be  renounced,  and  ihe  plain, 
■.(^und  language  of  common  sense  he  used 
t<'  point  out  the  mutual  advantage  of  fair  play 
<iTm  honest  conduct  in  the  traiii-action  of  a  gi- 
;;untic  business  for  reciprocal  profit.  Ame]> 
\fn  would  respect  us  the  more  and  not  like  us 
ilic  less.  She  cannot  and  will  not  love  us. 
Slic  disbelieves  our  praise  and  despises  our 
iilvire.  And  who  after  al!  cnn  be  surprised 
nt  her  incr«dulity  or  her  arrogance  ? 

"  America  knows  well  that  for  seventy  years 
England  has  viewed  her  commercial  progress 
'viih  mixed  feellnpa  of  astonishment  nnd  leal- 
iiiisy,  her  poUtical  institutions  with  disUkc; 
luT  social  organization  with  dl^dnin.  .A 
flirug,  a  frown,  or  a  sneer  were  the  outward 
.-i;;ns  of  what  England  thought  and  fclL 
Iiid  she  conceal  her  thoughts  and  feelings  P 
N(j.  On  the  contrary,  no  opporlimity  was 
]r<st  in  giving  them  utterance,  and  thst  in  no 
ni^BBured  phrase.  The  style  of  all  the  trav- 
■.liers,  tourists,  or  essayisls,  whetiier  In  hooka, 
n  riews,  or  newspapers  of  any  influence,  was 
in  unison.  Blsme  and  ridicule  formed  the 
^lNp!e  of  all  those;  and  the  few  who  ao- 
corded  fiunt  praise,  or  larded  with  overstrained 
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especially,  vhen  reading  of  countries  with 
which  wc  are  ourselves  unacquainted,  by  per- 
sons of  whom  we  know  nothing,  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  in  our  reception  of  their  state- 
ments and  impressions ;  so  much  mttst  depend 
on  the  temper,  qualities,  and  agr^ens  of  the 
writer.  Let  us  sometimes  say  to  oursehes  if 
this  person  were  suddenly  set  down  in  our  own 
circle,  by  our  own  hearth,  should  toe  be  cordial 
to  him ;  should  we  press  our  civilities  upon  him, 
and  from  these  proceed  naturally  to  intimacy 
and  friendship?  and  if  the  answer  is  doubt- 
ful, if  wc  trace  cynicism,  or  any  ungenial  qual- 
ity, let  us  not  blame  others  if  they  have  be- 
trayed backwardness  at  starting,  or  the  still 
greater,  more  unpardonable  offence^  of  retreat- 
ing from  civilities  once  paid. 

When  Mr.  Grattan  first  landed  in  Amer- 
ica, the  people  of  Boston,  out  of  respect  to 
the  man — for  he  intimates  that  his  literary 
reputation  preceded  him — and  his  office,  re- 
ceived him  with  hospitality.  Strangers,  thus 
circumstanced,  should  receive  the  kindness  as 
feeling  themselves  on  trial.  It  is  absurd  to 
tupposc  such  demonstrations  to  mean  more 
than  overtures ;  there  can  be  no  real  friend- 
fthip  or  esteem  in  a  first  acquaintance.  The 
entertainer  commits  himself  to  no  more  than 
his  act  of  welcome ;  but  here  it  is  made  a 
grievance,  a  fault  on  their  side  alone,  that, 
after  seven  years,  they  did  not  like  Mr.  Grat- 
tan as  much  as  they  did,  at  first.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  bare  facts  to 
prove  it.  It  was  their  duty  to  receive  him 
well  ,*  but  there  is  an  end  to  all  hospitality  to 
ttrangcrs  if  there  can  be  no  retreat  from  first 
advances. 

"  And  analogous  to  this  feeling  (awakened 
by  the  mirage)  is  the  moral  reaction  which  o|)- 
presses  almost  all  Europeans  who  remain  m 
this  country  for  more  than  a  short  period.  At 
first,  they  sec  every  thing  in  bright  and  flat- 
tering hufs.  Vivacity  of  manners,  professions 
of  regard,  dinner  parties,  and  balls,  look  like 
sincerity,  friendshin,  and  hospitality.  But  the 
erroneous  impression  is  soon  dissipated.  The 
astonished  stranger,  who  has  believed  himself 
revelling  in  the  cordial  enjoyments  of  the  old 
world,  is  quickly  satisfied  of  his  mistake.  He 
is  painfully  taught  that  he  felt  through  a  false 
medium  ;  that  the  chains  which  had  bewitched 
him  lay  only  on  the  surface  of  society.  That 
the  roses  which  g^ve  their  hue  to  every  thing 
had  no  root  in  the  soil.  That  the  affections 
in  America  are  without  any  solid  basis.  That 
men  are  too  much  absorbed  in  self  to  enter 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  nobler  feelings.  And  I 
that  even  women  are  so  driven  by  the  force  of ' 
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things  from  the  impulses  of  their  nature  as 
to  have  little  more  than  the  semblance  of 
those  generous  qualities  which  elevate  them, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  very  height 
of  human  excellence." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  47. 

Our  author's  main  experience  of  America  is 
of  Boston ;  and,  probably,  because  he  has  seen 
the  most  of  that  city,  it  stands  lowest  in  his 
esteem :  his  fashionstble  tastes  are  meeting 
constant  rubs  in  this  sober,  business-loving 
place.  But  the  picture  is  not  in  itself  repul- 
sive. He  complains,  for  instance,  of  the  "  un- 
refined habits  of  the  people  carrying  early 
hours  to  a  ridiculous  extent."  They  breakfast 
at  seven ;  and  all  their  evening  engagements 
end  at  twelve.  If  all  are  agreed  to  keep  these 
hours,  we  really  can't  see  the  hardship  of  them ; 
nor  can  one  climate  dictate  the  hours  of  an- 
other. He  constantly  charges  them  with  nar- 
row ideas  of  expense.  "  Having  no  spring  of 
courted  sociability  in  their  hearts,  they  are  glad 
of  any  excuse  for  living  on  a  mean  and  thrifty 
scale  in  the  routine  of  their  homely  occupations." 
Really,  afler  hearing  so  much  of  American 
extravagance  of  late,  we  welcome  the  idea  of 
economy  and  thrift  as  attaching  to  any  local- 
ity. The  people  of  Boston  boast  of  4heir  pure 
English  descent ;  he  grants  that  "  all  the  so- 
cial sympathies  of  the  people  are  English  ;  " 
but  they  are  old  English,—"  exclusive,  nar- 
row, selfish."  He  admits  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  kind  manners ;  **  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  general  civility,  an  al- 
most universal  good  temper,  or  command  of 
temper,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and 
an  abundance  of  superficial  attentions."  In- 
deed, he  says,  as  a  sort  of  disparagementtthat 
small  instances  of  kindness  arc  more  numer- 
ous in  America  "  than  in  those  countries 
where  powerful  impulses  absorb  the  mind,  and 
leave  ft  no  leisure  for  the  petits  soins  of  life." 
He  lanynts  over  their  deficiency  of  benevo- 
lence in  a  general,  extended  sense,  but  quali- 
fies the  charge  by  noting  the  '*  happy  absence 
of  wretchedness  and  destitution  among  the 
working  classes."  Nor  does  he  deny  "  numer- 
ous charitable  institutions ; "  but  attributes 
these  "to  a  judicious  system  of  government 
rather  than  spontaneous  philanthropy."  We 
may  be  slow  in  giving  credit  to  the  charge  of 
want  of  natural  kindness  where  the  lower 
class  are  all  well  off,  and  where  provision  is 
made  for  accidental  distress  and  want,  by 
whatever  machinery  provided.  He  complains . 
of  their  sordid  caution,  and  will  not  allow 
them  any  elevation  of  mind ;  but  his  proofs 
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do  not  contince  us.  He  first  charges  them 
with  want  of  forethought,  and  then  xays  that 
what  they  have  has  always  taken  a  downward 
direction. 

**  Kven  when  the  people  talk  of  lofty  des- 
tinies tliey  educate  for  reverse  of  fortune,  loss 
of  jn-operiy,  a  depressed  position.  They  do 
not  prrpnre  for  a  rise  in  station,  or  with  ele- 
vation of  mind.  Buys  are  taught  hardships 
for  the  rough  work  of  life;  girls  are  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  going  down.  They  are 
prnctised  in  the  menial  duties  of  household 
work,  j)r{'pared  for  a  change,  not  for  the  bet- 
ter, hut  the  worse,  and  taught,  rationally  per- 
hn])n«  n  somewhat  stingy  prudence,  instead  of 
a  refining,  but  possibly  a  deceptive,  elegance.'* 
— Vol.  ii.  J).  470. 

Mr.  Cjraltan's  theory  is  that  perfect  man- 
ners cannot  exist  under  a  perfect  government. 
That  elegance  and  refinement  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  masses. 
Ills  quarrel  with  the  higher  and  educated 
closscs  of  Americans  is,  that  they  will  not  all 
see  this,  that  they  will  aim  at  an  ideal  abso- 
hilelv  lievond  their  reach ;  and  waste  their 
lives  in  futile  a<tpirations.  He  bids  them  not 
"  alteni])t  tlie  high  lone  of  English  manners, 
nor  the  Overstrained  refinements  of  a  class 
which  could  not  exist  without  an  inferior  mul- 
titude to  lord  it  over."  In  Boston,  from  his 
report  of  it  ns  he  knew  it  twenty  yeors  ago, 
and  »s  these  ])assnge8  show,  republican  sim- 
plicity predominates  ;  the  masses  are  happy, 
and  their  wealthy  employers  are  homely  in 
their  linhits:  but  neither  does  this  satisfv  him. 
While  believing  democracy  the  ideal  govern- 
ment cnlculated  to  secure  for  its  sul>jects  the 
greatest  amount  of  liberty,  and  all  the  material 
blessings  of  life;  and  while  full  of  sarcasms  at 
a  grasjjing  oligarchy  and  the  evils  and  injus- 
tice of  our  social  inequalities,  he  yet  carefully 
shows  that  these  are  the  only  conditions  in 
which  a  gentleman  can  enjoy  himselft|  nay,  in 
which  a  gentleman  can  be  made.  That,  in 
fact,  society  is  like  "bread  stuff",**  you  may 
separate  the  fine  fiour  from  the  bi*an,  and  have 
white  bread  and  brown  ;  or  you  may  mix 
altogether  into  the  homely  household  loaf,  and 
live  content  in  wholesome  mediocritv. 

Now,  we  will  not  believe  that  real  civiliza- 
tion, all  that  is  worth  educating  for  and  aiming 
at  in  manners,  is  inconsistent  with  the  general 
weal,  nor  does  Mr.  Orattan's  work  at  all  per- 
suade us  out  of  our  conviction.  Himself  an 
'  Irishmen,  he  really  knows  very  little  of  Eng- 
land :  speaking  as  lie  doet  with  compIaceDcy 


of  his  twenty  yean'  experience  of  feragi 
society  previous  to  his  residence  in  Aim 
All  his  comparisons  therefore  of  the  "  mi 
of  the  two  countries  must  be  mainly 
work  and  inference.  When  he  speaks  of  Iki 
''  servility  and  the  degrading  impulses  snpcr- 
induced  by  want"  in  the  poor  of  £urope--tht 
British  Isles  inclusive— contrasting  these  with 
the  sturdy  independence  of  the  lower  ordsn 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  conTinced  the 
great  working-classes  in  our  own  country  haft 
never  come  under  his  consideration,  halt 
probably  never  once  occupied  his  thougfatiL 
Ourselves  believing  in  a  constitutional 
archy  as  the  best  form  of  government,  we 
quite  willing  to  grant  that  manners  mml 
assume  their  really  best  form  under  its  in- 
fluences. What  Mr.  Grattan  so  often,  how- 
ever, hidicates  as  his  beau  ideal — the  polkh 
won  by  a  few  at  so  large  a  cost  of  hunn 
happiness  and  virtue — is  a  thing  rather  of 
foreign  growth,  of  intimacy  with  courts,  sad 
certainly  what  no  nation  need  be  ashamed  Is 
want.  AAer  all,  where  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Grattan  in  his  strictures,  we  do  not  see  thil 
forms  of  government  are  mainly  concerned. 
Certain  domestic  arrangements  need  to  be 
set  to  rights ;  some  social  changes  such  as  «• 
cannot  but  think  friendly  and  sympathetic  in- 
tercourse with  the  mother  country  may  grad- 
ually effect ;  for  we  know  that  Americans  ait 
themselves  becoming  alive  to  them. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  little  paiM 
our  author  takes  to  reconcile  his  statementiL 
In  reason  this  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  and 
no  doid)t  we  attain  a  better  notion  of  his 
real  opinion  than  if  he  had  set  himself  to  pro* 
duce  a  seeming  accordance.  In  any  new 
scene  we  are  liable  to  contradictory  impres- 
sions. So  it  is  only  where  an  evident  object 
in  view,  a  case  to  make  out,  or  a  grudge  to 
satisfy  is  discernible,  that  we  quarrel  seriously 
with  the  practice.  A  few  instances  will  show 
what  we  mean. 

On  manners,  he  says  in  one  place, — 

**  Manners  in  the  United  States  are  of  this 
nature.  There  is  no  standard  for  them,' from 
the  want  of  a  ])ermanent  class  in  society  to  be 
looked  up  to  and  imitated.  As  the  whole  of 
its  ingredients  arc  mixed  and  incongruous, 
almost  each  individual  follows  his  natural 
bent ;  and  we  find  in  the  same  circles,  most 
striking  contrasts  of  style — *  every  one  *  being, 
asmight  be  said, '  his  own  gentleman.'  ** — ^VoL 
i.  p.  190. 

A  few  pages  before  we  find, 
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V  "There  ii  very  little  orisiinalitr  in  the 
Americnn  mind ;  and  Dot  mucn  TarirC;  in  the 
natjonnl  mnniiers,  except  in  Bome  occasional 
■pecimens  of  a  keen  '  down-cBBter,' — the  Sam 
fflick  penui — or  a  rough  •  far-wetter,' — of  the 
Colonel  Crocket  school.  The  ganieneBs 
among  people  in  the  Atlentio  ciiiei  is  per- 
fectly tiresome.— VoL  i.  p.  124. 

"  The  whole  human  hcaHy  met  with  in  the 
Atlantic  ctiies  aeema  not  only  cut  out  of  ihe 
ume  piece,  but  orien  of  the  tame  pattern." 

Of  iheir  natural  powen  he  aayB, — 

"  I  maintain  that  the  American  people  are 
the  most  cl  ear-sigh  led  and  intelligent  in  the 
world,"  and  "  that  (here  is  no  parallel  on  earth 
to  their  system  of  equalized  well-being." 

Tet  for  this  people  he  insists  that  onlj  a 
medium  cliiliiatlon  is  practicable  ;  that  their 
country  may  be  a  paradiie  of  mediocrity,  but 
nothing  more,  confining  them  rigidly  (o  ** 
medium  quality  in  mind  and  manners,  re- 
apeclabilily  of  talent,  moderate  acquirements, 
and  unpresumiug  tastes."  (Vol.  i.  p.  22.)  In 
America — 

■■  Superiority  of  intellect  if,  in  fact,  a  cur*e 
not  a  ble««ng  to  ita  posaesaor."— Vol.  i.p.  278. 

He  spends  cimptera  in  exposing  the  discon- 
tent of  the  wealihiei  classes  at  being  cut  oS 
from  the  distinctions  their  vealth  would  jiro- 
cure  for  them  in  the  Old  World ;  and  yet  we 
find  him  in  another  place,  thua  summarily 
diamisiing  the  subject : — 

"This  creates,  of  course,  greet  jeslotisy  and 
mocb  heart-burning.  But  all  things  con- 
•idered,  I  am  still  disposed  to  belieTe  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  general 
eontentmcnt  here  thau  elsewhere." — Vol.  i. 
p.  124. 

This  book  IB  written  to  show  the  inferiority 
c»f  American  civiliiaiion,  and  yet  he  charges 
tliote  who  would  assimilate  their  country  to 
Europe,  "  the  leading  classes  in  social  position, 
U  well  as  the  chief  leaders  in  poliiical  life," 
u  "deeply  Infected  with  the  disease  of  Euro- 
pean tendencies."  * 

After  disparaging,  in  the  coldest  terms  and 
on  various  occasions,  the  value  of  the  profuse 
hospitality  be  himself  reeeired  from  Ameri- 
cans, we  ahnll  find  him  devoting  pages  of  in- 
dignation on  Webster  because  he  did  not 
make  the  civilities  he  had  received  in  England 
the  stnplenf  bis  speech  on  his  return  tohiaown 
country.  He bringaa constant chargeorchange 
of  opinion  ngainit  their  public  men,  drawing 
inferencea  very  much  against  their  probity ; 
ttien  fae  proceeds  te  wy,  they  jmut  change  if 


they  are  to  do  any  thing  j  that  the  main  ques- 
tions are  experiments  not  principles,  and  that 
it  is  perfectly  excusable,  nay,  necessary,  lo 
abandon  theories  which  cannot  be  made  facts. 

After  stating  that  the  Americans  have  no 
great  passions — or  only  the  passion  for 
change ;  that  they  have  even  no  iove  of  coun- 
trj'i  that  no  one  in  the  Northern  Btntes  ever 
died  for  love ;  that  a  generous  aifection  even 
is  very  rare,  he  takes  the  line  of  proving  mar- 
riages an  affair  of  interest ;  and  argues  as 
much  from  the  two  facta  that  the  husband 
never  expects  fortune  with  his  wife,  and  bears 
disappointment  in  his  expectations  with 
serenity.  In  the  one  case  it  is  llic  pride  of 
nulhoriiy  and  the  prida  of  trade  wbich  forbid 
it ;  in  the  othtr,  the  mercantile  view  he  origin- 
ally look  of  the  conjugal  tie ;  all  is  traced  to 
I  the  love  of  money. 

"  I  must  say,  that  the  disappointment 
frequently  following  the  ha])ts  of  e  large 
fortune  with  a  wife,  never,  I  believe,  leads  to 
ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  It 
is  looked  on  as  an  unlucky  sjieculation,  or  a 
bad  debt  falling  on  the  firm,  of  wbich  the  wo- 
man has  become  joint  partner.  Ab  such  she 
sufiera  her  share  of  chagrin,  but  no  more. 
The  marriage  having  been  a  mattei*  of  trade, 
its  vicissitudes,  be  they  what  they  may,  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  so  much  profit  or 
loss,  of  wbich  each  party  reaps  the  benefit  or 
bears  the  burden,  shave  and  share  ulike," — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

Common  sense  seems  to  us  to  suggest  a 
kinder  comment,  and  to  infer  that  where  the  re- 
sult is  so  good,  good  motives  have  been  nt  work. 
In  B  like  system  of  blundering  disparagement, 
ho  at  one  lime  makes  love  of  the  soil  the 
highest  form  of  patriotism,  and  at  another  an 
inferior  instinct.  The  men  "  liavc  no  love  to 
countrj'." 

"  Re  knows  nothing  of  the  ties  which  bind 
the  denizens  of  the  Oltl  Worid  to  the  home  of 
bis  fathers.  PatriotiamiviLh  the  American  is 
not  a  passionate  regard  for  the  soil  and  its  as- 
sociations )  it  is  a  mere  abstrncC  notion  made 
up  of  personal  interest,  prejudice,  and  pride, 
and  falsely  denominated  love  of  country  be- 
cause the  dictionary  calls  it  so." — Vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

But  the  women  have  this  sentiment;  he 
complains  of  their  homesickness  as  an  affec- 
tation, after  quarrelling  with  the  term  itself 
as  suggestive  of  a  sea  voyage  and  other  un- 
pleasant associations,  and  evidencing  the 
vulgarity  of  the  American  vocabulary. 

"  I  fear  this  boasted  passion  rf  American  wo- 
Dwn  for  their  biitbplMe  ia  bat  a  foiled  eOort 
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«Ten  which  he  professes  that  the  negro  race 
is  morally  and  intellectually  inferior,  does  not 
modify  in  the  least  the  fierceness  of  his 
denunciations;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
these  in  the  smallest  degree  interfere  with  his 
estimate  of  the  sharers  in,  and  perpetrators 
of,  so  much  iniquity : — 


*♦  The  wholesale  difference  between  the  two 


industry,  justice.  Such  words  as  fame,  giory, 
greatness,  in  their  old  and  general  sense, 
should  have  been  altogether  laid  aside.  They 
are  associated  with  exaggeration  of  sentiment, 
and  excess  of  civilization,  out  of  the  compre- 
hension and  reach  of  the  New  World.  The 
people  of  America  should  be  taught,  that  if 
they  will  insist  upon  putting  themselves-  on  a 
par  with  England,  they  must  take  her  ex- 
coun*tries"8eera7'to"me^trbe"tU^^^^  ample  for  better  for  worse.^    They  must  have 

the  better 
out  by 

that  as  the  consequen«e «.  w«.  «««w,.«. .«»..,«.      .  ,     .  ..     .    i    .        i .  ,     ,      i 

All    the    lower    qualities   are  developed   in   with  those  concomitant  glories  which  daw^^ 
America,  in  spite   of   national    advantages.   ^^'^  beholder  to  blindness. »'-VoL  ii.  p.  95. 
Englishmen  are  at  once,  in  well-balanced  de-       Oor  author's  noUons  of  politics  as  an  e^e- 
gree8,menofbusiness,  and  politicians.    Amen-   vatinir  nursuit  have  wte  see  verv  little  to  do 
cans  are  absorbed  by  business,  and  by  what  ^a""g  P"is"it  »iave,  we  see,  ^ery  little  to  do 

they  call  politics,  which  is  nothing  more  than  ^'^^'  the jnoral  and  domestic  government  of 

a  business  of  a  mean  and  contracted  sort.  States,  the  principles  which  secure  for  a  peo- 

The  mere  business  occupations  of  Englishmen  pie  internal  peace,  prosperity,  and  well-being, 

would  necessarily  make  them  in  most  res])ects  in  which  a  man  can  scarce  keep  his  fingers 

similar  to  Americans,  were  it  not  that  the  from  the  pitch  of  trade  in  some  of  its  ramifi- 

politics  of  England  ai;e  of  so  elevated  a  kind  cations  ;  but  they  refer  to  whatever  gives  room 

that  they  throw  their  influence  into  all  the  for  the  subtleties  of  diplomacy,  and  brings  a 
pursuits  of  life,  and  raise  the  community  into         ^i  .  ,  .    ^  ^     .   ,        '^ 

a  lofty    and   expansive  sphere   of  thought,  gentleman  into  good  company  and  the  society 

But  as  the  domestic  political  questions  agitated  ^f  his  betters.     The  American  people  are  not 

in  America  chiefly  hinge  on  some  sordid  con-  without  longings  of  this  sort,  if  circumstances 

sideration, — almost  nil  being  matters  of  pe-  were  not  so   much   against  their  indulging 

cuniary  profit  and  loss,  such  as  banks,  tariffs,  them;  and  in  a  strain  of  mingled  amusement 

currenc);,  commerce,  manufactures,— the  no-  and  irritation,  a  good  deal  is  said  against 

bier  aspirations  of  inte  lect  are  dragged  down  ^heir  assumption  of  an  aristocracy.-"  one  of 

by  their  attraction,  and  the  trader  m  politics  ^,  i      i,- i         ».  .    i  i      '      i. 

U  of  necessity  a  retail  dealer.     He  sets  up  his  ^^T  ''^'l'  7^*'^i  ^"?!^'  ^°  ^^  ^^^"^^  ^"^  ^^ 

business  as  another  man  opens  a  shop.    He  ^"^^^  vocabulary.      Of  course,  il  is  simply 

omy  works  for  the  lucre  of  gain.  .  .  .  Many  quarrelling  with  human  nature  to  be  angry 

of  the  evils  of  the  Engiish  svstem  are  greatly  with  people  for  wishing  to  rise  in  the  world, 

modified,  if  not  entirely  obviated  by  the  insti-  but  no  doubt  it  is  inconsistent  with  republi- 

lutions  of  America.    The  oppressions  of  high  canism  j  and  there  are  some  good  stories  here 

ran*  and  its  debasing  patronage;    the  sub-  ^f  bakers  and  grocers  lifting  up  their  heads, 

aemency  of  the  middle  classes;   the  degra-  ^„i  «„n:„„  .i  "  »«i  •*       *       i    *.     n 

dationo? the  lower.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  f"^ '""'"?   themselves   aristocrats;   but  all 

no  high-minded  motives  for  action  exist.  .  .  .  Y"^  *^«^'  '^^^'  ^^^"a"  expends  on  the  question 

Tlw  framers  of  the  republic,  in  wishing  to  betrays,  we  cannot  but  think,  some  personal 

eatablish   a  state  of  things  opposed  to  the  soreness,  otherwise  we  cannot   see,  with  his 

European  system,  falsely  believed  that  the  op-  way  of  thinking,  why  he  cannot  sympathize 

posite  to  wrong  must  of  necessity  be  right,  with  aspirations  after  gentility.     Still,  words 

That  is  no  doubt  good  logic  (sic),  hut  it  is  jo  seem  not  quite  to  know  themselves  in  the 

not  practical  truth.  .  .  .  \>  hen  Washington,  #•  n^^-  „  ,xooeo««  ...k:«u  i.«  «w»      .    r  ^^ 

■p    'i  r         ,  ,1  .   e       11  11'  following  passage,  which  he  extracts  from  a 

Franklin,  and  the  rest,  founded  a  republic  on  ^.      v    i  **  .     .       , . 

the  ruins  of  monarchial  forms,  they  should  New  \ork  paper,  m  its  obituary  of  a  certam 

have  labored  to  bring  the  people's  minds  to  a  ^1'-  ^^^ne,  of  "  humble  origin  :  "— 

level  with  the  new  institutions  instead  of  at-       «  ^^^  afterwards  engaged  in  auction  and 

temnting  o  uphold  the  same  tone  of  f^^^^^^  commission  business  in*"  Pearl  Street,  always 

as  that  which  i)revailed  under  the  old  ones.  .     ,r        ..  .i     u     i     r  .i  ,,•  t 

on        u     1 1  u  1     *  J  u  I  standing  at  the  head  of  the  auctioneers.    In 

They  should  have  adopted  a  new  vocabulary  ,^^  f^^i^jonable  worlrl  Mr  Hnnp  «l«rav.  h.)A 

,  being  a 
Indeed 

.The  standard,  up  to  which  the  new  republic  ^^.^M^ i^ne  Suld''rav7*clarmid'"re  "^^^^^ 
should  have  been  teught  to  act,  are  probity,  „/  j^^  numbered  in  their  nnki.    Hi*  beV 
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ing,  though  courteous  towards  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, was  aristocratic,  and  self-confident." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  191. 

Fancy  the  habitu^  of  polite  European  cir- 
cles receiving  the  "  aristocratic  "  courtesies,  or 
"  aristocratic  **  slights  of  Mr.  Hone,  the  auc- 
tioneer !  The  word  "  gentlemanly  "  is  as  ex- 
ceptional in  it^use,  being,  Mr.  Grattan  assures 
us,  mainly  applied  to  waiters,  hotel-keepers, 
box-keepers,  and  railway  conductors.  As  for 
the  real  gentleman,  he  proves  by  a  syllogism 
that  the  thing  cannot  exist  in  America,  as  it 
takes,  everybody  knows,  three  generations  to 
make  one :  "  and  such  a  thing  as  grandfather, 
father,  and  son  in  one  family  preserving  their 
fortune  and  station  is  almost  unheard  of.** 
But  even  here  we  are  lefl  in  perplexity  as  to 
Mr.  Grattan*s  real  experience,  for  he  tells  us 
in  one  place  that  there  is  **  a  total  want  of 
pride  of  birth  in  America  "  (Vol.  i.  p.  199) ; 
and  **  no  descendants  of  their  great  men  are 
looked  up  to  in  honor  of  their  name ; "  and 
in  another : — 

"  A  vain  emulation  of  England,  and  all  that 
is  English,  is  one  of  the  lending  features  of 
the  Yankee  mind.  To  have  had  an  ancestry 
is  the  prevailing  point  of  pride.** — Vol.  i.  p. 
60. 

Which  accords  more  with  what  we  read 
elsewhere.  Our  readers  will  remember  in 
"  Drcd  "  a  jealous  pride  in  old  English  de- 
scent, nor  can  we  give  credit  to  the  absence 
of  so  natural  a  sentiment,  though,  kept  down 
by  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  American  cities, 
and  the  impossibility  to  give  the  weight  of 
territorial  importance  to  a  name,  there  can  be 
coniparaliveiy  few  opportunities  for  its  devel- 
opment. Under  such  circumstances,  wealth 
must  form  the  real  "  aristocracy : "  that  is, 
wealth  must  lie  the  head ;  and  we  can  well 
believe  in  some  of  the  anomalies  Mr.  Grattan 
has  witnessed  in  privileged  and  fashionable 
circles,  lie  dwells  much  on  the  discontent 
that  wealth  brings,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  (leld  for  its  display ;  and  especially  for 
its  failing  to  give  political  importance.  Here 
he  has  no  sympathy,  and  is  sternly  democratic. 
He  rejoices  in  a  "  downward  tendency  **  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  103),  "  by  no  means  tantamount  to  na- 
tional deterioration,  but  simply  a  descent  to  a 
wholesome  level."  He  charges  the  upper 
classes  with  cabals  against  the  popular  su- 
premacy, which  they  have  not  spirit  to  carry 
out,  and  twits  them  with  the  example  of  no- 
bler conspirators, — "  Coriolanus  who  scorned 
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the  mob,  and  Cataline  who  brouglil  them  ipT 
**  A  t}Tant  should  be  brave,  and  a  com|Miii 
prodigal.      These   cotton-apinneia    of  Hci 
England  and  New  York  do  a  paltjy 
with  a  trembling  hand.    Defieat  is  their 
and  their  destiny : "  with  a  good  deal  monflf 
the  same  Irish  rein  of  eloquence,  on  the  poaC 
of  men  of  the  best  social  position  sUnAf 
aloof  from  the  polling  booth,  the  pnblie  HHt 
ings,  the  legislature,  and  the  offices  of  stilt  a 
sullen    discontent.     Having  thus  sank  thi 
country'  to  the  desired  4ow  lere],  he  seeni  to 
tell  her  she  must  remain  there,  saying  ihtH  k 
is  in  keeping  with  "  the  scheme  of  AmcnM 
progress  for  its  moral  greatness  to  he  am^ 
undeveloped "  (Vol  iL  p.    105) ;  and  Idfif 
her  that  "  she  has  to  do  the  labors  of  Ai 
world,  and  all  the  higher  duties  of  huBMBi» 
provement  are  done  for  her," intimating  *thrt 
she  must  l)e  satisfied  with  this  for  all  fSm^ 
and  not  emulate  a  lot  more  elevated,  bat  Im 
happy."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  106.)    A  set  down  to  i 
great  people,  which  would  be  more  ksn^ 
felt,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  Mr.  Grsttoi 
had  any  distinct   idea  of  what  was  "wnl 
greatness,**  or  "  real  eleTstion."     We  ssjtta 
because  it  is  evident  that  the  loftiest  hopH 
and  interests  of  mankind  enter  very  littk  ito 
his  calculations.     Science  is  a  dead  letter  to 
him ;  indeed,  be  boasts  of  the  want  of  itivi 
seems  to  think  it  low;  those  who  loakb^ 
nealh    the  surfieure  in    Nature  bang   ■■■ 
utilitarians.    His  philosophy  is  confined  toiti 
"speculative"  manifestations, — in   spiritfl^ 
ping,  and  the  more  extravagant  developaNsli 
of  Mesmerism, — to  both  of  which  he  giisih 
his  adhesion ;  and  his  religion  is  finely  iSgHb 
resisting  every  form  of  definition  or  eoni|n^ 
sion.    "  1  have  ever,"  he  says,  **  xtguM 
theological  disputation  with  amszementt'fai 
sectarian  feuds  with  contempt"     (Y^riaiLp^ 
337.)    He  owns  to  a  suspicion  of  si  I  peiSQH 
who  attend  divine  service  twice  on  SmdiXi 
he  abhors  all  jealousy  of  religious  beliel   Oiv 
readers  will  judge  how  far  he  is  a  f  umputinf 
witness  and  exponent  of  the  deeper  interHto 
of  the  country  he  was  going  to  delineate  by 
the  following  initiatory  remarks  and  infercnen 
on  a  watering-place  service.      We  do  not 
recommend  the  wai\*ing  of  essential  diflersnoH 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  they  disclose;  bat 
for  one  who,  while  aware  of  the  existence  of 
differences,  liked  their  occasional  suppressioBi 
the  language  is  somewhat  bitter,  and  shows  a 
more  blundering  ignorance  on  suoh  topioi 
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than  we  could  have  suppoied  coniistent  vUh  j  conTenience,  fnr  decency'*  like,  a  matter  of 

tt  hberal  education  :—  f'>rni,  to  chime  io  with  the  genera!  feeling 

L'        .L     V..1      I.      L  (hat  a  Sunday  ought  not  to  lie  paaied  without 

"On  reaching  He  httle  chnjih  we  were  l  ,  ,„  ct„'„|,f ,  „.„  „],{  ^  n,  „„. 
aome.hat  .urfnied  to  .ee  nil  the  hotel ,  J^i^„»„  „,  ,,,„,  ,j  ;„  ^,.]„g  ,„„  u, 
lodger.,  w.ih  many  per«.n.  from  the  neigh-  ,,„,  ,„j  ,j,  „,^,,  |,j„„  of  the  city,  eould 
bormg  coilagCT,  making  the.r  way  together, ,  „„  |^  „„„„„,  ,;,,,  ,  ^,  ,,  „,  ^  ,„j 
«,  tnany  vot.ne.  coming  to  jay  their  olerii.g.  ,;,,,  y,,  ,„,„„,,i^  „,  „„„,  Jcrotion,  in  a 
at  the  .om.  .hrine.    The  plamncae  of  the  lit-     |,^,  ,j„^  j,„„/,  .^„  ^  to  ever, 

He  chapel  and  in  uter  want  of  di.i,uctive  f,^  |„„,  „„,j,„,.  ,  ,„„'£„„  diraverel 
mark.,  evidently  told  it  wa.  not  .acred  to  .ny  n,f  ;„  ,j,  „„jji„g  „bs„„„e„  of  H.i  day, 
partKiular  .cot ;  and  the  .impl.  .ervice  which  ^^^  ,,,,  „n„,  ,„;,,  ,„||„,j  j,  ;„  m,  ,;^. 
Mow.d.-a  prayer,  a  chapter  from  the  New  ,^.  „„  ^^  ^^  ^,  ,  t.minl  of  the  li» 
T..l.meilt,  a  hymn,  a  .ermon,  and  the  P-rl- ,  |,„„',  „,  „,  Fallen  and  hi.  fellow,  .ymp- 
ug  bonedieiioii,— were  in  .11  point,  .o  free  ,|,i^j  ;„  ,,,„  n,,  j,,,,,.  a,  „„  ,i„'„i 
(rem  any  alloaion  to  any  doctrinal  dilerence.,  „„„  |j  j,,,,  ,1,',,  i,it  „,  ,|,„,  .dmirahle 
■o  imbued  with  the  m.ence  of  true  morality,  „^„,  Si„'„„„,  „  J;,,  ,pp„„j  „,  ,|,„. 
«  catholic  in  »ntioi,nl  th.t  I  felt  a.  though  For  .om.  they  wer.  Uo  tami,  for  other,  too 
mn.ported  bjck  to  the  primitive  age.  of  .^^  g^^  j/,,„  „;,j,j  ,,,  ,,,,  ^^^^ 
Oinatianily,  when  th,  prie.t  wa.  per.onidcd  Orlbodoa,  another  ih.t  they  were  more  Epi.- 
petv,  and  religion.  wor.hip  the  type  of  prjc-  ,      ,]„.  N„b„dy,  in  fact,  acknowledged  u'em 

tntal  virtue I  felt  really  better  for  ibia  .,'p„ucnlarly  .p.Jiing  their  own  .eStimenU, 

.tlendance  on  woiahiii,  which  hid  jomelhing  ,j„'  ,,  ,„  „f  |i  ha.eTieen  proud  to  claim  a 
djvinc  m  It  and  I  looted  round  with  feeling.  .„i5ip„|„„  ■;„  ,h,m.  In  on.  word.  thi. 
Of  re-iiecl  I  c.n  K.rcck  dc«inhe  at  the  con-  g^j,,,,',,  „„;,.,  ^^  ^,j,„,  ,,  |,^;  ,  mockery, 
greitation  .lliclljoin.il  .0  decoron.ly  in  a  j,  ],  „„,  i„,pi„d  hy  morahty  or  hohne».  it 
jervice  that  combined  .11  that  .eeined  required  ,,„  „ri,he,'ne  odor  of  ..nclity,  not  the 
by  religion  and  philosophy.  —Vol.  1.  p.  58.      ,  ,„„,  „,  philo.ophy.»-Vol.  i.  p.  M. 

After  deuribing  the  preacher,  a  German,  „„;„,„,.„„,  j„,  ullr.-tol.ration  make 
hegoe.  on:—  people  I    On  the  .ubject  of  rekgion,  to  which 

"  Greet  .»  wa.  my  admiration  in  the  firat  he  devote,  a  chapter,  Mr.  Grattan  own.  it 
in.l.iice  for  all  Iho..  who  formed  the  eongre-  ^  „  ,„  |,i„  „„,  „  ,|j|„  „,,  ,„,,,„^  ^. 
gation  0    llii.  eaemplary  per.on    it  wa.  in- 1  ^j       „  ,  ^  j 

Creawd  tenfold  on   my  being  informed  that        .",,..,        .  j   j      ,        „    '. 

they  individually  belonged  to  almost  every  ,  ^^'^of  faith,  doctrine,  and  doxology.  A. 
Tanety  of  .ect  in  which  Chrl.tianity  is  .plit,  far  a.  he  touches  it,  the  favorite  principle  of 
with  the  exception  of  Itomon  Catholicisra  ;  see-.aw,  which  is  his  only  approach  tocandor, 
and  that  they  gathered  together  for  the  per-  rules  hia  pen.  The  voluntary  princi|ilr,  and 
fbrmance  of  their  duty,  in  the  little  church  of  |  ^\^^  absence  of  a  State  Church,  show  "  religion 
Nabant  (there  being  only  one  in  the  pl.cc),  ,„  ,„ .  „^|    ,„blim.  ;  "  while  religion 

DT  an  unuerfitancliDic  that  no  (loctnnal  oointi  \  ■     ,        ■  <  -    >    .l  '        - 

ujaiiuiiuci  i<i>ojvs    _  ^Tk..  I  m  AmericB,  under  preciMly  tnese  auKijicei,  i«, 

1  aliould  be  louchea  on  in  the  serTice;  lo  that,  I  '.  "^   ,       '  i  i- 

during  rtie  eight  or  len  week*  « hie h  .oniti- .  »•  *e  havejusKeen,  by  no  means  suhhroe  to 
lute  '  tlie  leawin  ■  at  thi*  neutral  ground,  as  ,  hi™-  The  "  fanauciam  of  Puritanism  is  legs 
nin;  clergymen  of  different  periuaaions, —  I  to  hia  taste  than  the  "intolerance  of  the 
tbe  Calviiiiiit  (ohieh  is  called  the  Orthodox  Ho  man  Catholics."  Ilerivais  "  bring  disgrace 
Chdreh  in  llie  United  Slates),  the  Unitarian,  !  ,nj  ihame  upon  the  very  name  of  religion." 
the  Baptist,  the  Kpiscopalian,  and  aeTeral  et  „  ^^^  ^j;^^  tkeotogicum  U  perpetually  in 
Mt«rM,-came  do«n  on  ^"f<"*"^  Sundays  |      .  ^    .    ^  ^  ,        „ 

from  Boston,  free  from  all  llie  bittertieM  of    '■-,'._      .         _        ■      i      j  i    L 

theolojfieal  dimension,  and  one  Tying  with  the  but  ■' society  is  not  aenouily  damaged  by 
otiwr  in  offering  up  prayers,  and  preaching  theological  dmsiona  that  can  in  no  way  affe« 
•ermon*,  to  wliich  all  denominations  of  be-  political  inleresla."  "  Thousands  of  men," — 
lierers  might  conseientioualy  liilen."  "  for   the  most  part  heortleaa  hypocrites, — 

This  slate  of  thing*  made  lijm  at  once  infer  enter  into  holy  order*  aa  a  ipeculation,  tmat- 
tbat  in  America  there  could  be  no  acrimonious  ing  to  the  excitable  element  in  ihe  American 
ftppoaiiion  of  secta ;—  mind  ">  ''tc  on  the   weakneaa  and  wretched- 

„  _  ,  .    f  ...  ,    .       ■  _  ^  .      neaa  of  their  duiiea."    But  "  aaaurediy  Chrit- 

"  Bui  in  formmg  tnia  coneluaion,  jumped  to     ....         '  ,  ,  ■' 

I  eonfesa  loo  htaiTly,  I  waa  woefulli  at7adt.  ,  "»"■')'. '"  "•  '<"¥«•'  "^  beat  aenae,  hat  not 
I  Terr  soon  found  out  that  this  Sabbath  aa- |auffered  in  America  from  State  independence  | 
Mmluing  at  Nabant  «•■  a  mere  meeting  of  j  in  no  counlrf  of  the  world  it  there  mon 
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religious  fervor  than  in  America,  and  nowhere 
a  more  strict  observance  of  forms.**  After  a 
few  more  sentences  on  this  pattern,  with  a 
testimony  to  Dr.  Channing's  preaching,  he 
passes  off  to  dwell  at  comi)arative  length  on 
Millerism  and  Shnkerisni,  having  previously 
given  his  experience  of  a  popular  preacher 
amongst  "the  Bashi-bazouks  of  theolog)'." 
We  English  are  derided  and  upbraided  so 
much  for  our  dull  sermons  that  it  is  not  amiss 
now  and  then  to  learn  how  the  evil  is  obviated 
in  other  communions,  and  therefore  we  ven- 
ture to  extract  our  author's  sermon-notes 
on  Elder  Knapp's  discourse : — 

"  He  now  began,  with  a  most  comical  leer 
and  a  jocular  air,  to  teach  his  hearers  the  folly 
of  pride,  and  to  give  an  instance  of  its  humil- 
iation. This  moral  was  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  a  story,  of  which  the  hero  and  the 
heroine,  were  a  certain  colonel,  *  off  in  the 
far  West,*  and  his  wife.  These,  it  appeared, 
were  a  very  proud,  though  not  an  irreverent, 
pair.  They  approved  of  Elder  Knapp*s  doc- 
trine, acknowledged  themselves  of  his  congre- 
gation, lent  him  a  large  barn  for  his  preach- 
ings, but  would  on  no  account  consent  to 
disgrace  themselves  by  walking  through  the 
only  way  whicli  led  to  it — a  building  known 
as  the  *pork-houfio/  where  the  slaughtered 
animals  hung  up  in  large  numbers,  preparatory 
to  the  process  of  salting — long  resi«ting  the 
persuasions  of  the  reverend  elder  to  re- 
nounce their  obstinate  objection.  The  sketch 
given  by  the  preacher  of  this  stiff-necked 
colonel,  and  his  equally  unmanageable  helj)- 
mate,  the  way  in  which  they  rejected  his  im- 
])lonng  appeals  that  they  would  humble 
themselves,  by  going  through  the  degrading 
passage  to  the  temporary  place  of  prayer,  the 
various  emphatic  intonations  with  wliich  he 
j)ronounce(l  their  dogged  determination  not 
to  go  *  through  the 2)ork-Jiouse,* — *Xo  indeed, 
they  would  not  go  through  the  pork-house,' 
— *They  wouldn't  go  t/o'OUf/h  the  pork- 
house,* — '  Others  might  but  they  wouldn't  go 
through  the  pork-house,' — *They  woiddnH  f^o 
through  the  pork-house,' — was  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  Some  smiled,  many  tittered,  but 
the  mnjorify  of  the  audience  laughed  outright. 
In  the  words  of  the  French  reports  of  debates 
in  the  C/iainbre  dcs  Depnthj  in  the  good  old 
times  of  constitutional  government,  there  was 
hiUirifc  ijcncrale  (Jans  la  chambrc  ;  and  when 
the  climax  came  of  the  gradual  yielding  of 
the  recusant  colonel  and  his  wife  before  the 
triumj)hant  efforts  of  the  elder  to  soften 
their  obdurate  breasts,  and  they  actually  did 
walk  arm  in  arm  throught  the  obnoxious 
pork-house  to  attend  the  service,  I  expected 
every  moment  a  burst  of  boisterous  applause.' 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  344. 
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But  ])assing  from  Mr.  Orattan's  Tiews  md. 
opinions,  we  may  now  proceed  to  liia  nctuil 
observations.    Not  that  the  one  can  actuallf 
be  separated  from  the  other ;  for  raen  Me  a 
well  as  judge  according  to  their  pr«jiidiB& 
Still,  people  who  have  seen  with   their  en 
eyes,  who  have  had  actual  experience,  but 
such  an  advantage  over  those   who  have  in^ 
that  if  they  do  not  wilfully  deceive,  we  boK^ 
with  due   use  of  our  own  judgment,  km 
much  from  them.    One  point  that  he  bnigi 
out  with  unusual  consistency,  which  atiti 
him  at  first,  and  which  impreasea  him  ilSl 
is  the  power  of  the  American  people  to  act  ■ 
concert ;  a  love  of  order  and  discipline  which 
shows  them  to   advantage  on  all    public  » 
casions.    This  feature   came  out    as 
he  set  foot  on  board  an  American  st 
There  was  no  pushing   and  squeeaing;  "i 
spirit  of  forbeorance  seemed  to  pervade  th 
whole;    the    passengers    defiled     from  Ai     - 
deck  to  the  quay  with  the    steadinesi  fit 
regiment  on  parade ;  ever}'body  seemed  tok 
perfectly   drilled."     Even  the    national  i^ 
proach  was  conducted  with  propriety:— 

*<  Thev  walked  in  straight  lines,  sat  enctoi 
the  stools  or  benches,  smoked  their  cigan^n' 
spat  on  the  upper,  and  chewed  their  qaSliiiMi 
spat  on  the  lower,  deck  ;  or  read  thev  atai^ 
papers  and  spat  in  the  cabin,  and  liiil  iWr 
*  drinks,'  and  s])at  in  tlie  bar,  with  m 
regularity.     It  was,  take  it  all  in  all,  i 
curious  specimen  of  living  mechanism, 
pleted  and  brought  into  action  by  the  ii 
tiblc  force  of  public  opinion  and  general  haUL 
But  the  first  aspect  of  this  monotony  wst  !■- 
posing,  and  it  created  a  certain   feeling  of 
respect,  which  being   pa4oken    by  each  in- 
dividual in  regard  of  his  fellows,  wns  gnn  to 
be  returned  to  him  by  the  mass.     The  tolil 
ahsence  of  every  thing  discourteous,  ofquard* 
ling,  disputation,   and  cursing,  of  TeheoMBt 
language  or  violent  gesticulation,  gave  to  eveiy 
group  of  tulkei*s  the  air  of  a  knot  of  liusinen 
men  transacting  their  affairs." — Vol.  i.  p.  20. 

And  in  his  concluding  remarks,  he  tlua 
sums  up  his  experience  : — 

''  The  Americans  ap])ear  to  me  to  jxwiesi 
beyond  all  other  peoj>le,  the  instinct  of  dit- 
cipline.  I  mean  this  in  the  highest  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  distinction  ])ointed  out  by  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington,  in  one  of  his  letters,— 
'Habits  of  obedience  to  orders,  as  well 
as  military  instruction.'  This  peculiarity 
extends  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
through  the  portions  of  the  country  which  I 
have  visited ;  audits  develo])ment  has  decided 
me  in  ranking  the  United  States  among  the 
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military  nations  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  Obedience 
to  autliority  is  supposed,  by  superficial  ob- 
servers, to  be  repuj^ant  to  tlie  8])irit  and 
practice  of  the  American  people.  This  is  a 
Kreat  mistake,  and  I  account  for  it  by  believ- 
ing, that  tl^ose  who  formed  the  opinion  have 
only  had  in  view  the  positive  anu,  at  times, 
obstinate  resistance  offered  by  the  people  at 
large  to  certain  encroachments  of  executive 
power,  or  to  judicial  decisions  which  the 
general  sense  pronounced  to  be  unjust."  .  .  . 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

AAer  attributing  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people. the  successful  working  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  its  framers  issued  with 
little  confidence — a  constitution  originally  de- 
signed for  four  millions  of  men,  which  now 
works  for  the  government  of  more  than  thirty 
millions — and  after  a  hit  at  their  leaders,  and 
public  men,  who  are  his  constant  object  of  at- 
tack, he  goes  on  : — 

**  Indeed,  the  greater  my  experience  of  the 
country,  the  more  did  I  esteem  the  masses, 
and  the  less  did  individuals  seem  to  merit  re- 
gard. It  is  certainly  in  public  that  the  na- 
tional cbaracter  appeared  to  most  advantage 
— at  large  meetings  political  or  otherwise,  at 
great  festivals,  in  steamboats,  railroad  trains, 
etc ;  and  the  thing  which  of  all  others  was  the 
moat  striking  and  most  wonderful  to  me  was 
that  instinct  of  discipline  by  which  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  general  good  is  established  and 
maintained.  This  pervading  quality  may  be 
teen  through  all  the  social  system.  Begin- 
ning with  the  immense  concourses  which  are 
Drought  together  during  election  times,  such 
as  I  have  described  in  a  preceding  chanter, 
many  thousands  meet  together,  are  regularly 
organized  like  military  uodies,  divided  into 
platoons,  comjianies,  battalions,  brigades,  un- 
der the  command  of  *  marshals;'  and  thus 
commanded,  these  large  bodies  monoeuvre  and 
disperse  with  an  order  and  regularity  as  com- 
plete as  any  army  at  a  review.  Interruptions 
or  accidents  of  the  slightest  kind,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  on  these  occasions.  The  spirit 
of  subordination  is  perfect,  and  is  a  guarantee 
against  all  harm.  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  public  entertainments.  On  such  occasions, 
tlie  Americans  are  not  satisfied,  as  with  us, 
that  each  individual  should  buy  his  ticket  and 
repair  to  the  banouet-hall  as  best  suits  his 
convenience.     With  them,  a  certain  parade- 

f round  is  always  fixed  on,  where  the  presi- 
ent  of  the  feast,  his  assistants,  invited  guests, 
and  all  who  hold  tickets  by  purchase,  are 
called  on  by  advertisement  to  assemble ;  and 
^being  duly  marshalled  into  proper  order,  they 
march,  preceded  by  a  band  of  mu^ic,  to  the 
dining  place,  through  the  most  public  thor- 
oughfares.   It  has  been  my  lot  to  walk  in 
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these  processions,  which  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  military  celebrations.  I  have  had  for 
my  right  and  left  hand  file,  Judge  Story, 
Governor  Everett,  the  venerable  ex-president 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  other  distinguished 
civilians,  on  such  occasions,  and  I  have  invari- 
ably remarked  the  precision  with  which  they 
all  attended  to  the  keeping  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, and  the  other  duties  of  the  drill." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

Here  we  must  acknowledge  an  absolute  de- 
parture from  the  old  type.  Institutions  have 
worked  a  change  in  what  we  fancied  a  feature 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  when  once  trained 
to  a  sense  of  independence.  We  do  not  boast 
of  it,  it  is  a  peculiarity  which  spoils  all  our 
attempts  at  effect,  but  who  has  not  observed 
what  a  shambling,  shuffling,  sheepish  concern 
is  a  procession  of  English  gentlemen :  every 
one  ashamed  of  his  place  and  his  part,  and 
looking  as  if  he  was  striving  to  hide  himself 
from  a  pitiless  storm  of  imaginary  eyes,  while 
really  resenting  the  infringement  on  his  abso- 
lute liberty  of  movement  and  his  morbid  sus- 
cepfibiiity  to  restraint.  Such  pictures  as 
these  seem  to  throw  a  light  on  the  passing  of 
the  Maine  Law,  and  other  unintelligible  facta 
of  American  doings. 

"  Large  public  balls  are  conducted  with 
much  the  same  management.  Committees 
are  formed  to  supervise  each  particular  brancL 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  .  .  .  Let  us  next  look 
at  the  management  of  the  hotels  and  inns, 
great  and  small,  and  of-  the  I)oarding-houses, 
which  abound  throughout  the  country.  In 
every  one  of  these  establishments  rules  are 
made  with  a  severity,  and  observed  with  a 
strictness,  which  would  be  remarkable  any- 
where, but  which,  in  a  country  of  sucii  boasted 
independence,  are  truly  surprising.  The 
master  of  the  hotel,  very  often  a  colonel  or 
major  in  the  militia  (titles  that  are  frequently 
borne  even  by  the  bar-keepers),  is  a  perfect 
despot.  He  fixes  and  changes  hours,  orders 
his  waiters,  and  controls  his  customers,  with 
an  air  of  command  that  might  be  supposed  to 
arisf  from  his  military  rank  ;  but  the  merest 
old  woman  who  is  mistress  of  a  boarding- 
house  exercises  an  equal  amount  of  authority. 
The  most  arbitrary  and  capricious  regulations 
are  submitted  to  by  the  lodgers  with  a  defer- 
ence that  is  at  times  laughable.  They  fly  to 
the  sound  of  the  gong  or  bell  with  the  forced 
alacrity  of  soldiers,  rushing  from  the  barrack 
rooms  at  the  bugle's  call.  To  be  a  minute 
late  for  any  meal  seems  looked  on  as  a  breach 
of  duty.  The  ease,  comfort,  or  convenience 
of  individuals  is  never  thought  of  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  house.  Gentlemen  are  re- 
moved from  one  room  to  another  without 
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their  consent  being  asked,  and  often  in  defi-  tromp  of  the  thousands  rushing  across  the 

ance  of  their  wis)).    Every  one  submits,  if  irooden  bridges  deadened  the  thundei^    TIm 

not  cheerfullVf  at  least  without  remonstrance,  mixture  of  deep  sounds  was  moat  impretthe^ 

to  the  rules  for  the  general  convenience.  .  .  .  but  among  them  no  utterance  of  voices.    No 

In  all  public  institutions,  or  private  places  of  one  spoke.     Every  one  seemed    intent  on 

business,   in    schools,  poorhouses,  hospitals,  his  business,  which  was  to  reaefa  hi^  iiome  at 

])risons,  workshops,  or  factories,  the  military  fast  as  lie  could.    The  Yankee  cluiracter  wtt 

sj'stem  of  tactics  is  universally  observed.    1  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  wliole   ■ceii& 

remember,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  accom-  ...    On  our  drive  home,  I  remarked  that 

])anied  the  directors  of  a  house  of  correction  of  the  many  hundreds  we  saw  drenched  to 

for  females  on  their  inspection,  observing  witli  the  skin,  their  best  suits  spoiled  and   tbdr 

admiration  the  clevpr  manner  in  which  the  day's  sport  broken  up,  not  one  gave  the  sIMit- 

hcad  matron  conducted  her  scores  of  women-  est  symptom  of  dissatisfaction,  or  aeemed  Co 

prisoners,  as  though  they  were  soldiers  on  have  lost  his  or  her  temper." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  325L 

parade.    '  All,  sir,'  said  one  of  my  conductors,  p,„„  ^-^         ^  .„j„^  j^ey  are  not  grum- 

*  she  19  the  true  grit,  and  no  mistake.     Yes,  ,,                  .'^  ,      .*  ui        m       *  i.^    *  n. 

sir,  Mrs.  Kidder  is  considerable  of  a  Gineral  ^^t"  °7^^  }^l  inevitable  evils  of  life.     H» 

Bonypart,  more  than  any  lady  I  ever  met  with  spleen  is  raised  by  the  serenity  with  which  an 

anywheres."* — Vol.  ii.  jk  451.  American  will  submit  to  be  cheated  wheit 

Perhaps  this  instinct  of  combining  and  act-  ^^^^'^^  «  "^  redress,  and  he  illiberally  infen 

ing  in  concert  may  interfere  with  originality  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^tim   only   waiU  for  hia  time  to 

of  character,  and  power  of  individual  action,  avenge  his  losses  on  the  community  at  loigf^ 

We  are  willing  to  believe  it,  or  the  people  complacently  recognizing  a  principle  of  actioa 

who  possess  it  would  become  too  powerful  "^  ^^®  transaction  from  which  he  suffers,  aad 

among  the  nations.    Part  of  it  may  proceed  ^"^  o^  ^^*»ch  he  ultimately  hopes  to  make  Iw 

from  the  imblicity  of  their  lives,  their  gregari-  advantage.    The  passage  is  curious  as  a  ipce- 

ous  habits,  the  custom  of  assembling  in  num-  ^'"C"  ^^  ^ur  author's  vein  ^— 

bers  and  doing  things  together.     Their  need  **  The  selfishness  generated  by  this  Mitea 

for  privacv,  certainly,  is  not  equal  to  our  own.  accounts  for  the  amazing  coolness  with  whidb 

We  have  a  sense  of  impatience  or  unsuitable-  ??^  Y""*^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^"^^ff  ^®  »™P^«  ^  >>»■ 

I      I .  ,           I     Ji    1   1        *  "«  scarcely  ever  grumbles,    rarely  remon- 

ness  m  a  crowd  which  can  hardly  belong  to  „.^«x^  „«,r  .•*«,«„!!•  .-m  ««•«..  ''•  .      w^ 

.      .                        ,                  11  stirates,  and  it  mav  be  said,  nerer  resists.   Ht 

people  who  so  constantly  meet  and  act  and  j,avs  the  overchai^e  or  admits  the  cbeaterr; 

perform   the  routine  of  life  toffether.      But  because  he  known  that  immmiJv  U  tho  Mm. 


perform  the  routine  of  life  together.      But  because  he  knows  that  impunity  is  the 

this  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  the  vir-  mon  right,  and  that  what  he  submits  to  id 

tues  called  for  by  a  life  in  j)ublic  should  be  one  instance  lie  will  exact  in  another ;  for  all 

developed.      A  certain   sullenness   amongst  ^^®  Yankees  ore  traders  of  some  klhd,  either 

strangers,  which  is  apt  to  be  an  English  char-  J"  "^^^  ^f^^!*  ^""^  ,?^  "°"*S-    JJiey  all 

.    "  .  '.  1  «i         r  1  buy  and  sell.    No  one  lives  on  a  nxed  incomci 

acleristic,  seems  exchanged  there   for  good  ^^-^.j^j^,^  j,^  j,  j^^  ^„^  ^,,j^j,  ,,^  leaFwhe 

temi)er  and  forbearance.     Much  as  Mr.  Grat-  j,ind  him.    Therefore  each  is  sure,  some  time 

tan  dislikes  American  society,  he  always  no-  or  other,  to  have  his  revenge.     Outwitted  m 

tices  this  feature — a  prevalent  command  of  one  bargain,  he  outwits  in  another.     What  he    « 

temper— as   a  national    characteristic.      On  overpays   to    his    tailor    or    boarding-house 

first   landing,  the  manners  of  cabmen   and  ^^^Vf^  J>«  overcharges  to  his  next  customer 

Custom-house  officers,  "  obliging,  but  not  ol>-  ^f  ^'i^"^'     ^'  "  "°^^  '^^''l'!  ,^*J^^*^  ^<>  <l»«"«* 

„.  1  |.      r         II       T     .1  al>out  an   exaction  for  which  he  can  recom- 

sequious, '  nni)ressed  him  favorably.     In  the  „^„.^  v,:«»„^ir  .»««  -.:-..  ♦«  -^f  «..  i^ 

^    .   /       '     ,     .  ,      .  ,     :       ,  pense  nimself,  nor  wise  to  set  an   example 

crowded  streets  he  is  struck  with  the  absence  vvhich  would  be  sure  to  react  upon  him.  Thus 

of  'rudeness  and    bad   langunge,  which  was  non-resistance  is  essentially  the  principle  of 

only  heard  from  Irishmen.    Even  in  a  hope-  the  social  compact,  as  resistance  ^.  tnat  of 

less   entanglement   of   vehicles,   the   drivers  political  life. "—Vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
quietly  "  commune  with  their  horses,**  instead       Our  author  considers  numbers  and  mutual 

of  railing  on  one  another.    AVhen  a  multi-  action  as  so  necessary  to  the  development  of 

tude  disperses  under  the  most  discouraging  American  character,  that  o-en  their  wit  will 

auspices,  their  temper  stands  the  test.     After  not  flow  in  a  solitary  channel.    After  saying 

a  monster  meeting  at  Bunker's  Hill,  when  a  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  act  in  bodiea 

tempest  came  on —  rtin  scarcefy  be  believed   compatible  with  the  • 

"The  rain  came  down  in  torrents, the  light-  mean  and  timid  tone  of  individuals,  and  that 

ning  streamed  all  around.    But  the  heavy  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  at  their  meeting! 
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ii  inexplicable  to  htm  irho  ha*  obterted  them 
in  cold  nnd  eautiout  ungleneis,  he  dewribei  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  dinner,  where  a  per- 
fect fell  de  joie  of  nit  and  repartee  wm  kept 
U|>  by  200  guests,  whom  afternards  he  met 
■eparately,  as  dull  and  reserved  as  their  less  I 
gifted  neigbors,  from  which  he  infers  that  no 
man  single-handed  ventures  to  make  a  joke, 
and  he  laments  over  the  voluntary  bondage 
to  public  opinion,  and  the  willing  sacriSce  of 
independence  which  siibservience  to  the  gen- 
eral standard  brings  upon  them.  While  con- 
■tantly  quarrelling  with  this  natural  defect  ai 
a  drawback  to  social  intercourse ;  in  the  arena 
of  political  life,  where  we  seem  to  recognize 
ita  most  injurious,  workings,  Mr.  Qrattan 
appears  to  enforce  it  still  further,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  get  at  nny  distinct  view.  That 
is,  his  lympalhies  are  wilh  the  people  and  the 
tnaaars,  and  his  qunrrel  is  with  those  who  are 
not  aalisfied  with  tilings  as  they  are,  and  have 
wiihes  vague  or  deRned  for  a  change.  His 
line  is  to  crush  aspirnliona  as  disloyalty  to  the 
Republic.  But  aa  his  principle  on  English 
politic!  are  so  opposed  lo  our  own,  and  de- 
stroy our  value  for  fail  judgment,  we  do  not 
•ntei  upon  this  part  of  hii  work,  oi  his  disier- 
tation  upon  their  public  men,  for  whose  prin- 
ciples, pnti-iotism  and  even  honesty,  he.pio- 
ftsses  a  very  low  opinion,  treating  them 
nther  as  miileaders  of  the  people  than  as 
governed  by  them. 

In  bia  sympalliy  with  a  pure  democracy. 
Hi.  Grattau  has  no  prejudice  against  Lynch 
law,  and  thinks  llio  "  wild  justice "  of  the 
nnllitude  a  wholesome  check,  giving  no 
ground  to  fear  for  the  stability  of  their  insti- 
tutions (Vol.  ii.  p.  454).  For  ourselves,  we 
never  more  fully  realize  the  practical  differ- 
mce  of  forms  of  government,  than  when 
•one  startling  incident  reveals  to  us  the  slight 
bold  that  the  law  of  the  land  has  on  the 
mindof  the  American  people,  and  that,  when 
any  popular  feeling  agiiinst  or  sympathy  with 
an  oflender  is  awakened,  there  is  scarcely  an 
ifllMtation  of  listening  for  the  voice  of  legal 
juiticF,  or  of  wailing  for  a  sentence.  Their 
judges  cannot  have  the  weight  of  ours,  their 
courts  cannot  be  invested  with  the  awe  of 
ours.  We  feel  they  can  know  nothing  of  our 
national  submission  lo  a  power  as  of  divine 
authority,  when  we  read,  in  the  first  notice  of 
a  murder,  such  cool  comments  w  the  New 
York  papers  furftisb  on  the  recent  terrible  re- 
venge of  Mr.  8icklet  on  the  betnjrcr  of  bit 
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honor.  In  England  though  there  would  be 
no  went  of  syiD]>athy  for  his  wrong,  there 
would  be  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  law. 
X  What  will  ihe  law  say  P  "  A  tense  of  su»- 
pense.  Here  the  papers  composedly  lay  out 
his  future  plans  for  Mr.  Sickles,  as  though  he 
had  no  ordeal  to  pass  through.  They  seem  to 
recognize  a  sort  of  purism  or  pedantry  of  sub- 
ordination in  the  slayer  being  in  jirison,  after 
having  killed  his  enemy,  an  unarmed  raan, 
with  three  distinct  shots.  "  It  may,"  they 
sny,  "  subject  him  to  some  inconvenience," 
but  the  freedom  from  annoying  discussioD  of 
his  case  will  perhaps  be  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent advantage.  As  for  a  trial,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  form  to  be  gone  through. 

"  If  the  aimtf  the  law  is  entirely  exemplary, 
its  action  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  such  a 
case  as  this.  No  judicial  action  could  point  a 
moral  with  more  severity  than  do  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  the  killing  of  Mr. 
Key  by  Mr.  Sickles. 

"The  effect  of  this  melancholy  affair  upon 
the  public  life  of  the  survivor  will  be  tempor- 
arily disastrous;  the  people  of  New  York, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  have  a 
deep-seated  respect  for  the  law,  and  under  anv 
circumstances  will  view  its  abrogation  with 
repugnance.  They  may  excuse  the  act,  but 
will  hesitate  lo  reward  the  author.  But  the 
services  of  a  brilliant  man  like  Mr.  Sickles 
will  not  be  altogether  lost  to  the  country, 
which  is  wide  enough  for  all.  In  some  of  the 
border  territories,  where  from  the  laxity  of 
society,  the  weakness  of  infant  governments, 
the  theory  of  violent  remedies  for  violent 
social  evils  is  necessarily  recognized,  ho  may 
commence  a  new  career  unstained  by  social 
ban,  We  hope  end  trust  he  may  do  so. 
Few  young  men  in  public  life  had  more  prom- 
ise than  Mr.  Sickles  previous  to  this  affair. 
He  was  the  recognized  leader,  na  he  was  the 
cleverest  man  in  the  delegation  from  the 
commercial  metronolis  of  the  country.  An 
eloquent  orator,  a  keen  debater,  and  a  hard- 
worliing  man  in  committee,  and  withal  not 
losing  sight  of  those  social  amenities  which 
adorn  the  life  of  the  public  man,  he  had  ail 
the  pre-requisite*  for  a  first-class  statesman. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  be  glad  to  return 
him  again  at  Washington,  after  lime  shall 
have  in  some  degree  softened  the  Inltemeu 
of  the  cup  which  has  been  presented  to  bia 
lips."— ^MO  York  Herald,  March  1,  1809. 

But  to  return  to  lighter  subjects,  where  Mr. 
Grattan  should  be  more  at  home  than  in  the 
analysing  of  deep  motives  of  action  and  qearch 
of  first  principle*.  He  devotes  ■  chapter  to 
I  tbe  queetion, "  Are  the  Amcrictuw  a  happ^ 
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people?" — a  question  which  perhaps  his 
Hibernian  temperament,  which  sees  happiness 
in  excitement,  can  hardly  answer  fairly,  as  he 
assumes  them  too  deficient  in  the  power  of 
strong  emotion  to  be  capable  of  extremes 
either  of  joy  or  sorrow : — 

"They  laugh  and  weep,  are  glad  or  sorr}'; 
but  true  to  the  general  principle  in  all  things, 
the  community  at  large,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, spriyging  from  religious  fanaticism, 
cannot  be  said  to  rise  or  fall  from  the  ordinary 
level  that  precludes  all  susceptibility  of  either 
an  elevated  or  depressing  nature.  Undoubt- 
edly this  middle  state  of  existence  is  for  better 
for  the  mass  of  mankind  thf.n  the  whirl  of 
passionate  feelings  which  keeps  both  body  and 
mind  on  the  rack ;  but  ardent  individuals,  who 
live  on  excitement  and  fiourislkin  excess,  have 
.ittle  to  look  for  in  America  nut  disappoint- 
ment, cxce)>t  in  the  resources  of  gambling  and 
dissipation." — Vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

In  immunity  from  many  of  the  cares  of  life, 
and  especially  from  those  anxieties  which 
press  upon  parents  in  the  old  world,  connected 
with  the  provision  of  their  children,  they  are 
singularly  fortunate.  Even  where  change  of 
fortune  does  come  the  fall  is  not  so  great,  nor 
the  feelings  so  deeply  involved.  Things  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  righting  themselves 
more  easily  than  with  us ;  while  in  the  more 
common  career  of  prosperity — 

"  The  Yankee  looks  on  his  young  brood 
complacently  as  it  grows  quickly  into  man- 
hood, rough  and  ready  for  any  thmg,  and  with 
infinite  variety  of  resources,  and  abundant 
fields  for  the  exercise  of  industry  and  talent." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

But  freedom  from  care  is  not  happiness, 
and  either  the  climate,  with  its  extremes  and 
its  dryness,  or  the  enervating  effect  of  that  in- 
door atmosphere  of  which  all  foreigners  com- 
plain, arising  from  hot  air  and  furnaces ;  or 
the  hidisposition  of  the  people  to  active  exer- 
cise and  vigorous  efforts,  or  all  combined, 
deprive  them  of  that  exhilaration,  that  enjoy- 
ment of  existence  as  such,  that  holiday  feeling, 
which  is  happiness  in  itself  without  other  aid. 
He  dwells  upon  what  American  authorities 
themselves  now  so  feelingly  deplore — the  want 
of  physical  energy,  and  of  its  natural  sequence 
— robust  health.  The  children  are  grave, 
**  showing  none  of  the  mischievous  vivacity  so 
common  in  Europe."  Their  games  are  tame, 
and  English  sports  cannot  win  a  place  in  their 
affections.  The  i>eople  do  not  care  for  cricket 
or  similar  activities.  Hunting,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  is  unknown.    Even  in  winter 
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their  out-door  diversions  are  languid.  "Die 
ladies  shiver  in  sleighs  instead  of  braoBf 
then^selves  by  walking  exercise.  The  aspfci 
of  the  population  is  grave,  thoughtfn],  and  de- 
corous. His  report  confinns  what  has  been 
always  said,  that  the  period  of  youths  vloBh 
with  the  English  lasts  longer  than  with  any 
race  in  the  world,  is  with  them  quiddy  tm 
through.  The  following  passage  reminda  m 
of  French  adolescence  : — 

"These  children  soon  go  from  the  nurteiy 
to  the  schoolhouse.  If  they  nre  l>oys  tbey 
run  through  their  boyhood  with  marrellooi 
rapidity.  As  soon  as  they  can  read  they  be^ 
gin  to  study  the  public  papers.  About  ibe 
same  period  they  are  turned  loose  into  the 
streets,  and  they  straggle  into  new8-roooi% 
election-wardrooms,  places  of  buKinesi,  mar* 
kets,  caucuses,  et  cetera.  They  walk  in  politi- 
cal processions  with  miniature  banners  and 
small  music.  They  enter  at  once  into  pabliB 
life.  They,  in  fact,  do  almost  every  thniff 
which  is  unbecoming  to  their  early  years,  nd 
very  little,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  wUdi 
would  give  a  grace  to  them.  Their  sports, M 
I  have  before  stated,  are  mere  caricatures  of 
the  sports  of  England,  and  absolutely  painfiil 
to  one  who  remembers  the  animation  of  the 
old  world,  whose  greatest  blessing  is  its  spiril 
of  long-enduring  youth.  A  *  Boston  boy'  ba 
melancholy  picture  of  prematurity.  It  nifAl 
be  almost  said  that  every  man  is  born  mM^ 
dlc-aged  in  that  and  every  other  great  city  of 
the  Union.  The  principal  business  of  Ift 
seems  to  be  to  grow  old  as  fast  as  ])ouibk. 
The  boy,  the  youth,  the  young  man,  are  only 
anxious  to  hurry  on  to  the  gravity  and  the 
care  of  *  the  vale  of  tears.'  There  is  a  YeloAf 
in  their  movements,  as  though  the  bill  tbn 
mount  were  a  mere  mole-hill,  and  that  thar 
downward  course  commenced  before  the  yoilUa 
of  other  countries  had  gained  a  third  of  the 
upward  path.  The  toils  of  life — the  destiny 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe — form  the  free 
choice  of  the  rkh  men  of  America,  nlwa}'s  ex* 
cepting  the  indolent  Southern  planters. 

"The  bovs  are  sent  to  college  at  fourteen: 
they  leave  it  with  their  degree  at  about  seven- 
teen. They  are  then  launched  at  once  into 
life«  either  as  merchants,  or  attorneys'  clerka, 
medical  students,  or  adventurers  in  the  West- 
ern States  of  the  Union,  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  interval  between  their  leaving 
school  and  commencing  their  business  career 
affords  no  occupation  to  give  either  graceful* 
ness  or  strength  to  body  or  mind.     Athletic 

fames,  and  the  bolder  field  s])orts  being  un« 
nown,  nothing  behig  done  that  we  do— I 
mean,  alas !  that  we  used  to  do — at  home,  all 
that  is  left  is  chewing,  smoking,  drinking, 
driving  hired  horses  in  wretched  gigs  with 
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cruel  velocity,  or  trotting  on  jaded  or  hard- 
mouthed  hacks,  at  a  speed  that  makes  hu- 
manity shudder,  and  with  an  awkwardness 
that  turns  our  pity  for  the  one  animal  into 
contempt  for  the  other.  I  doubt  if  there  ex- 
ists an  American  -gentleman  who  could  take  a 
horse  over  a  three-foot  rail  in  England,  or  an 
Irish  notato  trench  ;  yet  they  constantly  talk 
of  such  or  such  a  one  as  being  a  *  good  rider.' " 
—Vol.  iL  p.  318. 

This  spirited  picture  may  be  exaggerated, 
but  it  makes  evident  the  bearings  of  Ameri- 
can manners  and  institutions  upon  youth.  We 
know  that  they  themselves  are  alive  to  the 
evil  and  desire  a  change — the  slowest  and 
most  difficult  of  all  things  to  bring  about 
where  universal  custom  is  concerned.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  this  ^arly  introduction 
to  public  life  has  much  to  do  with  that  ^5- 
tervience  of  which  so  much  is  said,  and  same- 
ness to  one  model.  Neither  idiosyncracies 
nor  family  types  can  have  fair  play  where 
what  should  be  character  is  so  early  thrust 
into  one  mould.  Ifot  that  any  thing  can  exir 
tirely  suppress  individuality;  but  as  inter- 
course with  society  prevents  its  becoming 
eccentricity,  so  living  in  a  crowd  may  check 
its  due  development,  and  reduce  each  mind 
to  the  condition  of  a  tree  in  an  overcrowded 
fbrest,  which,  however  fine  its  effect  with  the 
rest,  looks  bare  and  im picturesque  when  de- 
prived of  companionship,  besides  failing  in 
girth  and  strength  of  stem.  The  education  of 
women  in  America  is  not  less  a  peculiar  na- 
tional feature,  and  must  even  more  influence 
what  is  technically  understood  by  society t 
than  the  training  of  the  men. 

To  every  nation  the  maxim,  "  whatever  is, 
ii  right,"  applies  with  more  force  to  the  condi- 
tion, training,  and  standing  of  its  women,  than 
to  any  other  question.  It  seems  as  if  home 
would  not  be  home,  if  they  altered  their  course 
in  any  respect;  the  comfort  and  happiness 
they  infuse  around  them  is  something  so  pre- 
cious that  the  universal  pleading  is,  to  let  well 
alone,  and  bring  in  no  new-fangled  innova- 
tions, the  bearings  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
the  results  of  which  we  cannot  foresee.  It  is, 
therefore  a  hopeless  as  well  as  delicate  mat- 
ter to  suggest  improvementa  or  to  criticise 
standing  institutions  on  this  matter.  But 
even  on  this  question  of  happiness  we  will 
take  our  ground,  and  maintain  that  there  are 
defects  in  the  customs  which  relate  to  female 
early  training  in  America,  which,  we  believe, 
affect  the  cheerfulness  of  society  by  depriving 


women  of  their  proper  influence.  The  inde- 
pendence of  women  there  seems  to  us  to  begin 
too  soon  and  to  be  over  too  soon.  We  all 
know  that  the  girls  of  America,  as  children, 
go  to  day-schools  with  their  brothers.  We  do 
not  suspect  them  of  getting  the  harm  from 
this  plan  to  morals  or  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
so  many  would  fear  from  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
learning  from  men  and  mth  boys,  under 
proper  regulations,  may  be  even  a  safeguard 
from  certain  gossiping  evils  which  haunt  the 
large  English  girls'  schools ;  but  the  familiarity 
with  the  streets  is,  we  think,  objectionable, 
especially  as  Mr.  Grattan  describes  them,  as 
feeling  so  perfectly  at  home  in  the  public 
thoroughfares  as  to  use  them  as  their  play- 
ground :  as  also  their  early  sympathy  with 
public  matters,  which  become  an  excitement 
before  they  can  in  any  sense  be  a  rationa. 
subject  of  interest,  and  which  consequently 
pale  before  the  real  absorbing  pursuit  of  a 
young  lady's  life  who  is  left  to  herself,  and  to 
the  influence  of  companions  of  her  own  age 
at  the  precise  period  of  her  existence  when 
the  advice,  the  example,  the  presence  of  ma- 
turer  minds  of  her  own  sex  would  be  of  the 
most  inestimable  service  to  her. 

All  American  books,  and  books  on  America, 
show  the  substantial  truth  of  the  following 
picture.  English  readers  were  shocked  at 
the  revelation  on  this  head  made  in  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe's  "  Dred,"  whose  pretty  silly 
heroine  so  scandalized  our  notions  of  propri- 
ety that  in  many  houses  the  book  is  not  con- 
sidered Si  proper  one;  and  the  serious  readers 
of  "  Uncle  Tom  "  lament  over  the  sinning 
chapters  as  over  a  great  fall  in  a  mother  in 
Isrtiel.  Mrs.  Stowe  simply  describes  what 
must  happen  constantly  where  young  girls  are 
left  to  their  discretion  without  guardian  or 
guide.  Our  author  is  not  likely  to  represent 
the  national  manners  on  this  point  in  more 
engaging  colors  than  a  compatriot : — 

"At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  when 
female  children  rejoice  in  the  appellation  of 
*  Misses,'  they  begin  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  self-management.  They  go  to  school  uatil 
a  more  advanced  period ;  but  they  go  there 
alone,  take  what  route  they  like  best,  return 
home  unattended,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
class  hours,  from  morning  until  dusk,  they 
are  entirely  their  own  mistresses.  At  about 
fifteen — and  then  they  are  styled  *  Young 
Ladies' — they  begin  to  visit,  go  to  parties 
made  up  of  both  sexes,  all  of  their  own  age 
or  thereabouts;  give  them  in  their  turns, 
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{iendiTi<|^  out  their  invitations  quite  indepen- 
dently of  their  mothern.  From  these  *  young 
parlies '  every  one  bordering  on  years  of  dis- 
cretion is  excluded.  Girls  over  twenty  are 
considered  quite  passees.  No  one,  in  fact,  is 
tolerated  who  could  prove  the  least  restraint 
upon  the  company,  exce])t  the  mother  of  the 
eiUcrtainer,  or  aunt,  or  grandmother,  whose 
indulgence  is  sure  to  offer  no  check.  Now, 
from  the  earliest  age  at  w}jicl)  those  *  Misses ' 
begin  their  prc])a ration  for  their  career  as 
'  young  hidies,'  until  their  progress  is  finished 
by  matrimony  or  old  maidishness,  a  never- 
ceasing  series  of  what  they  call  flirtations,  but 
which  takes  the  most  decided  form  of  what 
we  call  coquetry,  is  carried  on  with  intense 
ardor.  As  far  as  I  could  observe  or  learn, 
the  initiative  in  these  affairs  is  generally  taken 
by  the  female  partners  in  tlie  adventure. 
The  intrej)id  defiance  of  what  is  considered 
in  Eurojjc  a  jirudent  reserve  shows  great 
courage,  but  it  is  not  always  successful.  To 
make  conquests — so  tn  call  tlie  poor  result  of 
attaching  a  young  fellow  as  a  partner  for  the 
balls,  or  an  escort  to  the  lectures  of  the  sea- 
son, or  a  companion  for  walking  about  the 
streets — is  the  business  of  a  *  young  lady's ' 
life.  To  reckon  the  number  of  her  *  beaux' 
is  her  pride ;  to  cast  them  off  her  pastime. 
She  Is  not,  however,  much  lo  blame  for  this 
levity.  They  arc  commonj)lacc  and  insipid  to 
an  inconceivaI>le  degree.  They  are  certainly 
little  worth  loving,  for  they  know  little  of 
love  but  its  name.  I'hey  can  but  feebly  make 
it,  and  imperfectly  inspire  it;  for  the  power 
of  doing  tiie  fn'f<t  earnestly  is  e»sential  towards 
effecting  the  latter  completely.  Therefore  the 
girls  rarely  experience  the  delight  of  a  gen- 
uine passion,  i'heir  dangling  admirers  amuse, 
and  may  even  at  timcH  interest  them  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  general  rule  has  its  exceptions. 
But  I  say  positively,  from  various  testimony, 
that  a  generotis  affection  is  very  uncommon  in 
what  pass  for  love  affairs  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  America.  In  the  natives  of  the  fiery 
and  ardent  South,  great  indeed  is  the  differ- 
ence."— Vol.  ii.  p.  OH, 

Now,  as  far  as  this  is  true,  and  wherever  it 
is  true,  the  fault  lies  in  young  ])eople  being 
deprived  of  the  natural  check  from  the  pres- 
ence of  mature  years  and  experience.  They 
may  fancy  this  world  to  be  a  bar  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  j)robably  our  suggestion  of  a  bevy 
of  chnperones  would  be  received  with  double 
displeasure,  as  a  doubt  of  their  power  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  as  the  infusion  of  an 
element  of  dulncss  and  restraint ;  but  there 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
cheerfulness  is  promoted  by  the  exclusion  of 
middle  life,  or  even  old  nge.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  all  ages  benefit  by  an  admixture,  | 
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and  that  young  people  especially, 
80  joyous,  so  free  from  care,  so  fiill  of  yoiitiifbl 
spirit,    as  when  their    happiness    not  on^ 
stimulates  their  companions,   bat   wina  tka 
smile  and  wakes  the  tenderness   of  fiicndi 
who  can  never  know  youth  again  but  thra^gk 
their  sympathies.    It  is  not  at  all  ft  qneitin 
whether  young  people  get  into  serioos  mih 
chief,  or'  do  themselves  substantial  harm  bf 
being  left  to  themselves.    We  know  tfaattUi 
is  not  the  case ;  that  no  women  are  more  eoi^ 
rect  in  life  and  conduct.    But  a  period  of  m- 
checked  flirtation,  where  a  girl  is  betraved 
into  it  by  custom  and  example,  should  bc^ 
and  we  have  no  doubt  is,  a  period  of  feTcrisk 
worr}'  and  chronic  remorse, — tiacluring  tht 
memory  with  regrets,  and  in  many  an  instanee 
sobering  the  real*  lasting  connections  of  Efr 
with  a  premature  hue  of  the  common  plaee. 
A  fitful  season  of  unrestrained  excitement  and 
unchecked  liberty  of  action  in  girlhood  m^ 
even  dispose  the  wife  to  subside  into  a  monoU 
onous  existence.    She  may  have   sown  hs 
modified,  and,  so  to  say,  innocent  wiJd  oat% 
and  feel  that  society  can  do  no  more  for  lier; 
that  it  can  never  be  any  thing  to  her,  hence- 
forth, but  the  dull  and  objectless   repetiliaa 
of  old  dissipations.    But  this  is  by  no  mesni 
one  of  the  last  evils  of  the  system,  and  wi 
are  sure  that  in  matron  life  and  middle  lift  a 
America,  women  must  pay  a  penalty  of  imS^ 
nificance  and  loss  of  influence  for  the  leadbf 
part  they  played  when  youth  was  all  the  pn- 
eminence  they  needed,  without  the  control  of 
the  social   circle  and  the  direction   of  tht 
business  of  society.    On  these  points  we  miy 
feel  certain  a  course  of  flirtation  is  an  etil, 
and  yet  it  is  inevitable  under  the  systca 
generally  described.    Nor  can  we  wffqmfSCT 
in  that  liberty  which  allows  of  the  following 
anomalies, — not  such  in  America,  but  actually 
in  themselves,  because  we  may  be  sure  that 
much  thoughtless,  giddy,  and    unprofitafals 
talk  must  be  induced,  and  the  question  of 
love  affairs  and  offers  be   kept  more  than 
needlessly  uppermost  in  young  heads  of  both 
sexes.    This  system  seems  to  render  a  soe- 
cessful^r5<  love  a  rarer  thing  there  than  eten 
with  us ;  but  perhaps  we  speak  on  insufficient 
data,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Grattan 
was  used  to  the  external  show  of  reserve  in 
foreign  manners,  where  even  £ng]i»h  liberty 
is  misunderstood : — 

"  It  is  quite  startling,  until  one  gete   ao- 
customed  to  it,  to  witness  the  way  m  which 
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young  girls  go  on,  or  get  along,  to  use  the 
American  phrase.  Their  intercourse  ivith 
men  is  without  restraint.  They  invite  them 
to  their  homes,  receive  their  yisits,  walk  with 
them,  and  ride  with  them  alone,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  They  ^o  to  parties  and  return 
home  in  the  same  carriage  with  any  man  of  their 
acquaintance,  quite  unattended  by  any  female 
relative  or  friend.  We  used  to  be  much  amused 
at  first,  in  several  of  the  cities,  to  see  yQung  < 
couples  come  into  ball-rooms  arm  in  arm 
together,  taking  it  for  granted  they  were 
affianced  lovers  ;  and  were  not  a  little  amazed 
at  the  first  instance  which  came  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  being 
invited  to  escort  a  dashing  belle  to  a  soiree,  in 
the  same  carriage,  without  any  third  person. 
We  soon,  however,  got  accustomed  to  tiie 
general  habit." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  match-making 
in  America.  The  young  people  arrange  these 
things  for  themselves,  and  the  mammas  do 
not  seem  influential  in  such  affairs.  It  is  very 
rare  to  refuse  consent  to  a  match  on  which 
the  daughter  has  set  her  mind  ;  and  though 
there  are  some  mesalliances,  there  are  few 
unhappy  marriages,  which  is  an  admission 
for  a  censor  to  make.  But  neither  does  mar- 
riage seem  quite  the  same  thing  there  as 
with  us.  The  national  institution  of  boarding- 
houses,  which  to  English  tastes  sounds  ^so 
dreary  and  strange,  interferes,  where  it  is 
adopted,  with  what  we  understand  by  do- 
mestic life.  Whenever,  on  the  wedding-day, 
the  husband  settles  his  bride  in  the  common 
drawing-room  of  one  of  the<^  establishments, 
to  "  stare  and  be  stared  at,''  to  share  her 
meals  with  him  in  company  of  strangers,  with 
no  retirement,  and  no  privacy,  a  perfectly 
different  compact^  is  entered  upon,  another 
existence  o])ened  before  her,  from  our  ideal 
either  of  the  honeymoon  or  wedded  life.  All 
descriptions  of  this  boarding-house  life  are  the 
•ame ;  and  so  they  must  be,  because  all  people 
must  sink  in  them  to  one  level.  Persons 
•bow  their  differences,  their  degrees  of  moral 
elevation,  by  their  choice  of  modes  of  life.  If 
this  is  chosen  for  them — if  they  must  live  in  a 
erowd  of  strangers,  deprived  of  the  natural 
occupations  of  their  position,  and  without 
privacy  for  intellectual  pursuits, — women  will, 
and,  by  a  certain  law,  must,  all  sink  into 
gossip,  trivial  curiosity,  love  of  dress  for  its 
own  sake,  and  all  the  inanities  of  vacant  life. 
All  will  do  it,  but  all  will  not  be  happy  in 
it,  and  will,  in  time,  find  some  means  of 
escape.    The  habit,  universal  to  the  nation, 
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of  occasionally  adopting  this  mode  of  life  (of 
course,  it  is  its  adoption  for  a  permanence 
which  we  mainly  object  to),  many  probably 
be  one  reason  for  American  society  not  en- 
couraging informal  social  gatherings  so  com- 
mon in  our  more  genial  circles.  People  meet 
in  this  way  at  the^a&^e  d'hCte  and  at  boarding- 
houses,  and,  therefore,  their  deliberate  efforts 
to  be  sociable  must  be  in  more  formal  style,  and 
the  guests  collected  on  a  different  principle. 
Mr.  Grattan  complains  of  their  dinners,  with 
scarce  any  infusion  of  ladies,  as  being  strictly 
on  the  national  rule  of  reciprocity,  and,  there- 
fore, confined  to  men  "  of  grey  hairs,  or 
none ; "  for  Americans,  he  says,  are  averse  to 
small  obligations;  and  younger  men,  not 
being  in  a  position  to  return  ho$2>itaIity  of  this 
sort,  are  not  expected  to  share  it.  Balls,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  affairs  for  the  young,  and 
so  on  ;  while  his  sensibilities  are  wounded  by 
the  point  that  is  made  at  all  evening  reunions 
of  profuse  fare,  and  the  steady  application  on 
all  hands  to  the  business  of  the  table.  But 
the  years  which  have  intervened  since  he 
shared  these  entertainments,  may  have 
changed  all  this ;  and  in  distinction  from  his 
experience,  we  have  heard  the  society  and 
hospitalities  of  Boston  warmly  commended 
by  our  countrymen,  and  gratefully  and  feel- 
ingly acknowledged. 

In  some  respects,  American  life  reminds  us 
of  the  pictures  of  English  society  presented 
to  us  by  the  writers  of  the  last  century.  The 
portrait  of  an  American  flirt  finds  its  counter- 
part  in  the  Spectator  or  in  Richardson, 
rather  than  our  modern  drawing-rooms.  There 
seems  a  dash  ond  independence  about  them 
which  we  find  in  the  fine  women  of  the  davs 
of  powder  and  fans,  though,  happily,  without 
the  coarseness  which  sullied  the  past  age.  In 
the  same  way,  we  read  of  their  being  attended 
to  pieces  of  resort  and  entertainment  by 
their  beaux,  and  keeping  an  inventory  of 
**  conquests.''  And  even  this  term  beau  itself, 
which  Mr.  Grattan  thinks  so  vulgar,  and 
which  by  this  time  jors  sadly  on  English 
taste,  may  be  only  a  still  undiscarded  relic  of 
that  day,  kept  for  old  England's  sake,  and  as 
good  ton  as  when  first  adopted  as  an  expres- 
sive and  graceful  novelty.  There  is  a  re- 
semblance, too,  in  the  acquaintance  with  and 
participation  in  household  labors  which  univer- 
sally characterized  that  age,  and  which  the 
nature  of  theur  institutions  imposes  u])on 
American    women— occuplttions    very  much 
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opposed  to  Mr.  Grattan's  notions  of  civiliza-  : 
tion,  but  TV'hich  probobly  exercise  a  salutary  ' 
and  Boberinp^  influence  upon  the  air}*,  external  i 
life,  belles  of  all  ages  are  tempted  to  lead.  It 
was  when  our  fair  ones  were  surrounded  by 
**  crowds  of  wliite-gloved  beaux "    that    the 
poet  insinuated  the  moral  use  of  such  avoca- 
tions— 

"  Oh,  if  to  dnnco  all  night  and  dress  all  day 
Charm 'd  the  small  pox,  or  chased  old  age  away; 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares 

produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  1 " 

Much  of  the  phrascolog}',  both  colloquial  and 
otherwise,  which  is  strange  to  our  ears,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Grattan,  is  inherited  from  our 
joint  ancestors;  while  slang, in  either  country, 
must  be  of  indigenous  growth,  and  while 
gaining  a  gradual  incorporation  into  the  di- 
alect of  one  nation,  viewed  from  without,  must 
always  seem  a  vulgar  abuse  in  the  other,  and 
be  an  element  of  se])aration  and  divergence. 
That  nasal  peculiarity  even,  universal  in  New 
England,  may  be  traced  back  to  British  con- 
venticles, and  must  have  been  tenderly  cher- 
ished in  the  new  land,  for  its  associations,  as 
well  as  its  supposed  necessar}'  connection  with 
spiritual  religion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  inheritance  of  the  Puritans,  who  were 
never  in  general  favor  enough  here  to  stamp 
their  manners  on  the  habits  of  the  people, 
but  nave  been  more  successful  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption. 

Our  author  dwells  on  the  impatience  of 
criticif^m  and  censure  in  the  mildest  form,  be- 
trayed by  Americans.  His  own  style  towards 
them  is  so  little  friendly  that  we  do  not 
wonder  if  his  personal  experience  all  tends 
this  way.  If  he  has  spoken  any  thing  like 
what  we  find  in  hi^book,  of  course  they  have 
taken  it  amiss.  But  his  illustrations  to  prove 
general  angr}-  feeling  are  from  too  remote 
quarters  to  show  universal  susceptibility.  As 
there  is  no  central  point  for  the  American 
press,  it  is  a  custom  to  put  forward  the  lucu- 
brations of  the  Union  generally  as  all  of  equal 
weight.  AVe  cannot  tell  whether  our  provin- 
cial papers  are  as  much  quoted  there  as  the 
opinions  of  their  remote  journals  are  here, 
whenever  a  case  has  to  be  made  out  against 
America ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  accept 
every  chonce  country  newspaper  as  expo- 
nents of  our  views  on  important  questions; 
and  we,  therefore,  are  not  disposed  to  believe 
that  similar  effusions  express  the  feelings  of 


the  great  leading  Atlantic  cities.     Mr.  Onl^ 
tan  quotes  from   a  recent  work,  by  a  Mr. 
Ward,  as  conveying  national  sentiments,  who 
describes  himself  as  an  unknown  individaal 
from  Arkansas,  so    "accustomed   to  attadL 
rampant  bears  at  home,  that  the  cavortimgi 
of  th6  British  lion  seem  less  terrible  to  h^ 
than  to  his  civilized  countrymen."     Wheic^ 
ever  this  gentleman. got  his  style,  it  it  so  fisp- 
cible  and  conveys  his  meaning  so  well,  tint 
we  would  greatly  prefer  having  his  good  word; 
but  the  fates  deny  this,  so  we  must  be  *eon» 
tent  to  be  generous  foes.    His  spirit  is  stirred 
by  the  fuss  we  make  about  the  national  hahk 
of  spitting,  which,  he  says,  we  hate  became  il 
is  American,  not  for  its  own  sake.  And,  really, 
there  is  some  truth  in  this ;  for  Mr.  Gnl- 
tan's    previous  residence  abroad  must  have 
familiarized  him  with  the  practice,  and  its  at* 
tendant  nuisance  of  smoking,  wherever  its 
possible  to  indulge  in  it ;  and  yet  he  thinks 
continental  cities  very  pleasant  places  to  lift 
in,  where  men  spit  in  public  and  in  private,  is 
halls,  churches,    pulpits,  altars— everywheit 
the  spittoon,  or  the  want  of  it.     Mr.  Wmi 
would  have  John  Bull  taught  better  mamwn 
than  to  sneer  at  it  in  America : — 

"  AVhen  he  is  convinced  that  we  have  •(• 
tained  such  a  position  in  the  world  as  to  m- 
able  us  to  spit  with  impunity,  he  may  ^11 
attack  the  haoit,  but  will  no  longer  attespl 
to  ridicule  it.  If  spittinp^  be,  as  the  English 
would  fain  have  it,  a  nationality,  let  us  boldly 
spit  it  into  respectability.  I  believe  it  is  (dt/Ok 
inconvenient  to  him  who  indulges  in  it,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  discover  any  thinr 
in  it  so  especially  offensive.  ...  I  contend 
that  it  is  superlatively  disgusting  to  the  Eoc^ 
lish  merely  because  it  is  an  American  halaL 
Hating  us  with  an  intensity  that  helpless  rage 
can  only  know,  it  is  their  chiefest  uclight  to 
cavil  at  us ;  and  finding  nothing  more  serions 
to  object  to,  our  earlier  traducers  seii^  upon 
this ;  and  each  hireling  caterer  to  the  moraid 
feeling  against  America  in  England  attempla 
a  facetious  improvement  on  the  stereotyped 
jokes  of  his  predecessors.  But  (contmuaa 
Mr.  Ward),  if  we  Americans  must  spit,  let  us 
spit  out  courageously  before  the  whole  world. 
I  beseech  a^ain,  let  us  s])it  fearlessly  and  pro* 
fuscly.  Spitting  on  ordinary  occasions  may 
be  regarded,  by  a  portion  of  my  count rymen, 
as  a  luxury ;  it  becomes  a  duty  in  the  presence 
of  an  Englishman.  Let  us  spit  around  him-^* 
above  him-^beneath  him — everywhere  but  on 
him,  that  he  may  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  habit  in  all  its  phases." — Vol.  ii.  n. 
384. 

There  is  complaint,  too,  against  the  eztrava- 
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gant  self-lnudation  of  the  American  preu. ; 
But  here,  of  course,  the  quarter  where  Mi  I 

•tjle  is  indulged  is  every  thing ;  for  scarcely 
any  thing  can  exceed  in  extravngance  the 
titernry  notices  in  our  own  provincial  papers 
— as  any  one  may  judge  who  reads  the  string 
of  comtncndaliona  altauhedjo  the  works  of| 
some  local  poet,  whose  name  he  never  heard 
of.  It  is  curioQB  that  Mr.  Graltan'i  main  in- 
stance, a  grandiloquent  notice  of  a  Mrs. 
Brookn,  wliose  name  and  novka  were  alike 
unknown  to  iiim,  and  who  is  described  by  her 
eulogist  us  one  of  the  most  remarkable  wo- 
men that  ever  lived,  and  her  poem  "  an  efibrt 
of  genius  which  will  work  its  way  into  the  I 
great  public  heart  of  the  country,  and  her  : 
fiime  grow  with  time," — finds- almost  a  coun- 
terpart ii]  the  language  of  panegyric  with 
which  our  Soulhey,  in  a  gallant  mood,  intro-  : 
duced  thia  same  flighty  poem  of  "Zophiel" 
to  the  notice  of  this  country,  at  the  time  of  I 
it*  publication.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  ' 
American  strain  towards  their  literary  men  is 
£)rced  and  over-done  i  but,  at  the  same  lime, 
we  perceire  a  disposition  in  Mr.  Grattan  to 
underrate  tliem.  America  has,  for  instunce, 
just  right  to  be  proud  of  Bryant,  and  even  to 
compare  him  with  our  own  poets  ]  but  he  only 
lecognizes  him  as  a  writer  of  "  pleasing  verses, 
fiuniliar  to  many  readers  in  England."  Alio.  I 
gather,  America,  and  especially  ila  leading 
oities,  pay  this  penalTy  for  their  assumption  of 
importance,  that  ihey  are  made  responsible 
for  exery  thing.  The' Atlantic  cities  wish  to' 
pan  for  ca|iilBls,  and  ore  judged  by  their  | 
rules,  while  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them  : 
should  rather  be  compared  with  our  great 
mercantile  towns  than  with  London  or  Fsris, 
a  compariaon  from  which,  perliaps,  ihey  would 
not  stiffer.  Their  politics,  loo,  hove  a  touch 
of  our  provincini  politics,  in  the  nature  of 
th«r  interests ;  and  society  is  obviously  more 
on  tliis  lonn  fooling  than  on  that  of  our 
metropolitan  hi(;her  circles,  where,  in  fact, 
country  people  congregate  foe  a  seoion  of  the 
j^ar.  Thai  there  is  a  class  in  America  which 
bears  n  resfmblnnce  to  our  gentry  in  some 
points,  we  are  often  told,  though  they  hold  a 
different  polilical  position  i  nor  can  we  sym- 
pathize with  that  notion  of  refinement  which 
induces  them  <o  leave  the  government  of  their 
country  in  handt  they  can  neither  trust  nor 
aympalhize  with. 

■■  Persons  are  to  he  found  in  America  ol 
mllr  good  ton,  even  according  to  European 
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f,  but  they  are  infrequently  met  with 
in  the  business  or  political  world.  You  must 
look  for  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
the  Belaware,  or  the  Ohio ;  in  villas  with  the 
appurtenances  of  refinement;  in  the  remote 
valleys  of  New  England  ;  or  on  the  planta- 
tions of  the  Southern  Stoles ;  and  fA ere  sur- 
rounded by  the  repulsive  easociations  of 
slaverj',  which  neutrsiize  the  graces  to  whose 
culture  they  administer.  All  the  men  of  that 
superior  stamp,  to  mii  with  whom  it  was 
occasionally  my  good  fortune,  were  (with  rare 
exceptions}  out  of  the  whirl  of  politics,  and 
what  is  called,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  cities, 
'high  life.'  They  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  pushing  inelegancies  of  the  mass, 
from  which  the  leading  parly  men  and  the 
highest  functionaries,  whether  stale  or  federal, 
are  chosen.  Many  of  the  secluded  gentrj'  of 
whom  I  speak  have  been  paitly  educated  in 
Europe,  or  have  extended  their  adult  experi- 
ence there  long  enough  to  nppreclate  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  old  world ;  and  ihey 
do  not  hesitate  to  choose  between  ihe  obscure 
enjoyments  of  their  country  homes,  and  the 
nmbilious  vulgsrltiea  of  public  life.  It  was 
moat  gratifying  to  join  those  delightful  circles. 
Hut  it  was  not  in  them  that  I  was  to  find  ma- 
terials for  a  book  on  the  general  charncteria- 
licB  of  civilized  America.  It  was  among  the 
motley  crowd  of  the  millions  that  I  had  to 
make  my  way,  and  among  whom  my  tempo- 
rary lot  was  caat."— Vol.  i.  p.  190. 

We  hove  aleo  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the 
auperior  refinement  over  Boston  of  New  York 
and  Baltimore,  hut  our  author'a  commenda- 
tions are  rapidly  run  through,  in  a  sort  of 
gulph;  as  though  the  process  were  unpala- 
table, and  there  were  grievances  not  to  be  for- 
given associated  with  every  form  of  intercourse 
in  this  ungeoial  ciijne.  Once  hia  Iilah  sym- 
pathies were  heartily  awakened  by  an  exlithi- 
lion  of  the  turn  for  practical  joking  which 
,  sometimes  relieves  the  oppressive  nationa. 
gravity.  We  introduce  it  in  somewhat  sudden 
contrast  to  the  picture  of  elegant,  unpatriotic 
idleness  he  has  been  describing,  and  aa  an  in- 
stance of  the  univeraal  paasion  for  pohlica. 
excitement  which  pervades  the  mass  of  the 
people,  hut  which  these  choicer  spirits  with- 

"  Many  of  Ihe  election  freaks  throughout 
the  country  are  Blill  more  evident  examplea 
ofdroll  devices  and  mirthful  agitation.  Among 
these  the  curious  wagers  that  are  laid  vary,  by 
their  ludicrous  conditions,  the  otherwise  too 
eager  gambling  for  money  rushed  into  an  oo- 
I  casion  of  such  events.  One  of  the  moat  origi- 
I  na]  of  these  was  between  two  violent  politi- 
I  oiana  reapectiTely  candidatee  for  the  State 
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CIVILIZED 

when  he  attempts  reason  and  induction,  it  is 
heavy  and  inelegant.  He  has  no  power  of 
working  out  an  abstract  idea,  so  as  to  carry 
his  readers  along  with  him  ;  but  in  the  field 
of  narrative  and  direct  observation,  where  he* 
is  at  home — it  does  him  more  justice;  and 
there  are  many  entertaining  pages,  some  in> 
teresting  chapters,  and  a  good  deal  of  positive 
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and  valuable  information  for  such  readers  as 
have  learnt  to  discrimiate  as  they  read,  and  to 
keep  their  judgment  in  working  order.  But 
if  this  booky  obtains,  as  its  author  seems  to 
hope  for  it,  a  general  circulation  in  America, 
we  can  truly  say  that  it  ought  neither  to  be 
received  as  an  expression  of  English  opinion 
nor  as  likely  to  elicit  English  sympathy. 


A  TRULT  extraordinary  case,  involving  a  point 
of  ereat  social  importance  in  the  law  of  husband 
and  wife,  has  just  been  decided  at  Angers.    In 

1813  a  M.   L was   duly  married  by  the 

proper  civil  officer  to  a  Miss  N — '—.  It  appears 
that<he  parties,  who  were  then  both  above  19, 
did  not  go  throu{;h  the  marriage  ceremony  with 
tlie  intention  of  living  toother  immediately  as 
roan  and  wife,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  husband  in  the  category  of  married 
men,  and  so  giving  him  a  better  chance,  accord- 
ing to  the  rc{^ulations  of  the  time,  to  escape  from 
military  service.  They  did  not  go  to  church  on 
leaving  the  Maine,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  lady  contemplated  a  religious  sanction  to  the 
marriage  as  soon  as  circumstances  mieht  allow  it 
to  be  made  a  marriage  in  deed  as  well  as  in  law. 
Her  intentions  or  expectations  on  this  subject, 
were,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  utterly  im- 
material according  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  which 
sees  in  marriage  a  civil  contract  only.  M.  and 
Madame  L — — -  were  therefore  man  and  wife 
to  all  intents  and  purposes — except  indeed  in 
the  forum  of  their  own  intention  and  conscience, 
bat  those  are  of  no  account  in  law.  For  rea- 
sons not  explained,  the  marriage  was  never  con- 
summated, the  parties  never  lived  together,  and 
for  a  period  of  45  years  the  lady  has  remained 
a  virgin  wife.  The  husband  had  some  fortune 
of  his  own  and  moreover,  for  many  years  gained 
a  good  income  as  factor  to  a  man  of  property. 
The  wife  up  to  1849,  lived  entirely  upon  her 
own  resources,  leading  a  life  of  honest  poverty 
as  a  villa^  schoolmistress.  At  that  period 
some  negotiations  took  place  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife  on  the  subject  of  her  mainte- 
nance, and  in  consideration  of  her  renouncing 
all  claim  to  community  of  goods,  he  allowed 
her  a  very  small  annuity.  As  years  rolled  on 
the  husband's  circumstances  improved — the 
wife  on  the  contrary,  became  infirm  in  her  old 
age— she  became  unable  to  work  for  her  living, 
her  pension  was  insufficient  for  her  maintenance, 
,  and  she  contnicto<l  some  unavoidable  debts.  In 
'  this  state  of  things,  after  having  submitted  for 


nearly  half  a  century  to  the  melancholy  position 
in  which  she  was  left  as  a  wife  without  a  hus- 
band, she  resolved  to  institute  a  suit  for  the  res- 
titution of  conjugal  rights.  The  husband,  after 
some  hesitation,  consented  to  receive  her  into 
his  house,  but  he  refused  to  celebrate  a  religious 
marriage,  which  she  insisted  upon  as  a  condition 

Erecedent  to  cohabitation.  Thereupon  she 
rought  a  second  section,  demanding  a  separa- 
ration  a  mensa  et  thoro,  and  proper  alimony,  on 
the  ground  of  what  in  Doctors '-commons  lan- 
guage would  bo  called  sceuitia,  or,  according  to 
Article  214  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  "a  grave  in- 
sult"— the  insult  consisting  in  asking  her  to  live 
with  him  without  being  married  in  church.  The 
Tribunal  of  First  Instance  of  Mayenne,  before 
whom  the  cause  originally  came,  dismissed  the 
wife's  suit,  as  being  founded  upon  a  misprtsen 
of  the  French  law  of  civil  marriage.  But,  on 
appeal,  the  Imperial  Court  of  Angers  held  that 
the  husband,  in  offering  to  receive  his  wife  into 
his  house  upon  a  condition  incompatible  with 
her  dignity  and  conscience  as  a  Christian  wo- 
man, ho  placed  her  in  a  dilemma  between  remain- 
ing in  the  abandoned  state  in  which  she  had  too 
long  been  left,or  accepting  a  position  which  in  her 
eyes  was  worse  still — that  he  had  thereby  inflicted 
upon  her  the  "grave  insult"  contemplated  by 
the  code,  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  sepa- 
ration prayed  for.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
judgment  can  stand  in  the  Court  of  Cassation ' 
The  case  is  one  of  those  hard  ones  which  "  make 
bad  law."  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  wife.  The  circumstance  of  her 
being  now  an  old  woman  can  make  i\p  differ- 
ence. It  must  shock  every  conscience  to  see  a 
husband  insist  upon  his  legal  marital  rights  ac- 
quired before  the  civil  officer,  when  the  wife 
always  contemplated  a  religious  marriage  before 
the  union  could  be  considered  complete.  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  question  has  ever  before 
arisen.  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a  great  imper- 
fection in  the  Code  Napoleon  that  it  tenders  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  place  a  woman  in  such  a 
position. 
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ECHOES. 

What  time  wc  hold  tlic  onward  timck. 
Into  the  future  pressing  fast. 
Up  from  the  caverns  of  the  past 

There  comes  a  lingering  echo  oack— 

A  noiseless  echo  of  the  dajs 
That  were  to  U8,  jet  are' no  more, 
Of  many  friends  wc  knew  before 

Within  our  ancient  dwelling-place. 

And  muffled  sounds,  without  our  will. 
Come  up  to  us  as  from  the  grayo. 
Or  as  tlic  murmur  of  the  ware 

Afar  off  when  the  night  is  still : 


Old  voices  long  forgotten  quite, 
Or  seeming  unto  us  forgot, 
Like  music  from  some  distant  grot. 

That  trembles  on  the  breeze  of  night. 

There  is  a  change  come  oyer  all ;    • 
Decay  upon  the  a^ipen  leaves. 
And  blight  upon  the  autumn  sheaves ; 

Eternal  silence  like  a  pall : 

As  when  the  dumb  dark  earth  is  laid 
In  sadness  o'er  the  beautiful, 
And  !>Iinded  eyes  with  tears  are  dull 

To  ECO  the  havoc  death  has  made. 

The  happy  smile,  tlic  clasped  hand. 
The  glocsome  laugh  sliall  lie  no  more ; 
The  spirits  calm  we  loved  before 

Have  passed  into  another  land. 

They  arc  a  portion  of  the  Past, 
Yet  comes  a  noiseless  echo  back. 
What  time  wc  hold  tlie  onward  track, 

Into  the  future  pressing  fast. 
-Chambers* 8  Journal.  D. 


SONNETS. 

BY   DAVID   HOLT. 


A  BTHAIN  of  music  heard  long  years  ago, 
Nor  hoard  again  till  now,  a  passing  glance, 
Caught  years  ago  of  a  fair  countenance 

I^st  since  'mid  the  strange  sights  of  the  world's 
show. 

And  only  now  regain M  ;  a  transient  glow 
Of  fresh  doliglit,  such  as  in  days  of  old 
We  felt  in  youih's  auroral  age  of  gold. 

And  never  ho[»c<l  again  in  life  to  know  ; 

Recurrence  of  a  look,  a  tone,  a  word, 

Like  sonic  in  days  departed,  seen  or  henrd. 

These  to  the  thoughtful  man  immersed  in  strife 
IJngcnial,  tliongh  to  others  they  may  seem 
Of  less  nccouiit  thiui  sleep's  least  vivid  dream, 

Are  yet  to  him  as  epochs  in  a  life. 


O  mournful  midniglit  wind,  thy  voice  I  hear 
Yet  once  again — as  I  sit  sad  and  lone 


I  catch  thj  painfraii^t  melancholj  toae 
Startling  the  silence  with  its  wailing*dmr — 
Last  sob  and  sigh  of  the  departin;^  rear — 

Last  throb  of  a  great  hope  ere  it  be  gone 

Forever  to  the  cold  oblivioD, 
Where  lie  the  dead  things  which  were  ooee 
dear. 

Oh  dolorous  visitant !  oh  wintry  comer ! 
How  sorely  changed,  how  altered  ia  thy  voice 

Since  when  on  balmy  twilight  Digfats  of  ta 
mer 
Thy  welcome  whisper  woo'd  the  listening  ear, 
Filling  the  spirit  with  a  fragrant  cheer. 
And  breathing  ever  one  sweet  word,  **  Rejoice! 

— Literary  Gazette, 


LILIES. 

IJpox  the  bosom  of  the  lake 

The  dreaming  lilies  lie ; 
Low  breathing  winds  above  them  wake ; 

Green  leaves  around  them  sigh  ; 
Wild  birds  soar,  singing  from  tlie  brake. 

Into  the  cloudless  summer  sky — 
Still  on  the  water's  tranquil  breast 

The  lilies  float  and  gleam  at  rest. 

By  day  the  snn's  nnclonded  liglit 

Falls  from  the  skies  so  still  and  deep ; 
In  silence  throngh  the  summer  night 

The  stars  on  their  high  marches  sweep, 
Beholding  in  their  lonely  flight 

The  lilies  o'er  the  waters  sleep. 
Still  waving  under  sun  and  stars. 

Through  moving  shades  of  weeded  ban. 

The  distant  plashing  of  an  oar, 
The  murmur  of  the  boatman's  song. 

Is  wafted  from  the  distant  shore, 
^  Where  wave  the  willows  green  and  long. 

Ko  other  sounds  the  flowers  sweep  oW, 
That  whitely  gleam  dark  leaves  among; 

And  as  the  tranquil  waters  flow. 


Forever  ripple"  to  and  fro. 
— C/iambers^s  JoumaL 


H.  B. 


Heke  is  Grotius*  version  of  an  Epigram  o 
Paul  the  Silentiary.  Does  not  Pope  allnde  U 
it  in  the  lino 


ff 


"  And  Beauty  draws  us  by  a  single  hair? 

"  Panli  Silentarii  Epigramma. 

"  Traxerat  aureolum  Doris  de  fronto  capillam 
Hoc    mihi    captivum    strinxit    utramque 
manum 
Principio  risi,  nodos  divellcrc  i)ulchr» 

Doridis  in  facili,  dum  roor  esse  mihI. 
At  gcmui,  postquam  sousi  non  solvere  posse 

Cea  juxMncret  palmas  dura  catena  meas 
Nunc  miser  ex  uno  suspcnsus  crine  supcrbe 
Ad  nutum  domina,  quo  cupit  ilia,  trahor ' 


J 
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REV.  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 
BEV.'GEOKJSE   GILFILLAN. 

[WltnTEN  SOME  TEARS  AGO.] 

Mh,  Gilfillan's  birth-place  vm  Comrie, 
vh^re  lib  worthy  father  vas  llie  Sccesaion 
iniiiisler.  The  quiet  Kent,  and  llie  uniform 
and  sin)]ile  habits  of  the  DeigUboihood,  ren- 
dered George's  eccenlricilies  all  the  more 
striking  and  pictiireaque.  He  fallowed  liia  , 
ova  imiiiiliteii,  which  could  not  be  in  full  sym- 
pathy or  harmony  with  the  common  molire 
poner  of  young  and  old  in  the  paiitoriit  dii- 
tricL  Your  dull  folks,  who  are  wound  up 
and  made  lo  go  like  clockij  talk  ECOrnfuUy  of 
teeeitlridty,  without  ever  thinking  thot  it  may 
be  the  atrictesi  course  of  nature.  We  ndvise 
them  to  avoid  the  use  of  eucIi  a  grand  aslro- 
nomictt!  word  tjiilil  ihey  are  quite  sure  that 
they  hare  mnKicred  the  lans  either  of  the 
general  or  of  the  individual  mind.  To  his  in- 
timate associutea  he  gare  bright  promise  of 


the  genius  which 

his  fervid  and  expressive   face,  when 
peared  in   their  group,  nnd  his  emlii 
talk  concerning  the  immortals  nf  our 
tare,  suggested  coming  struggles   and 
dutinclion.     His  altuchmcnt  to  literature  was 
most  ardent,  and  dreams  of  the  beoullful  in 
universal  art  filltd  his  mind  and  dibted  his 
heart  to  the  exclusion  of  theological  formulas. 
We  have  never  heard  whether  or  not  he  then 
wrote  [loelry,  but  surely  there  must  hove  been 
•ome  passages  of  youthful   love  in  nrhich  he 
would  imjiiore  the  help  of  the  muses.     We 
put  over  his  subsequent  career  of  theological 
•ttidies,  for  we  sus[iect  that   these  hnd   but 


displajeit,  and   '[''"  if  they  , 
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prosecute  the  newspapers  for  announcing  him 
ns  the  moderator  of  the  Dundee  Presbytery. 
But  in  the  title-page  of  a  strictly  lirernr}'  uork 
wliere  is  the  necessity  of  telling  his  readers 
that  he  is  a  minister  P  When  Mr.  GillillaD 
addrefses  himself  to  any  department  of  the- 
ology, morals,  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  let  ui 
have  the  reverend  by  oil  means;  but  when 
criticizing  poets  he  mny  doff  his  canonicals 
and  abbreviate  his  clerical  titles.  We  have 
met  with  several  of  his  clerical  brethren  mho 
thought  that  they  did  well  lo  be  angry  be- 
cause he  took  not  the  common  title;  hut  me 
experienced  no  difficuhy  in  demolishing  all 
the  arguments  which  they  advanced  against 
this  supposed  heresy.  He  has  no  such  aver- 
sion to  that  title  as  John  Fo!>ter  had,  w!io 
once  said,  "I  thank  noliody  for  calling  me 
reverend  ;"  yet  nehher  has  he  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  it.     We  mny  tell  Hie 


I   grant  him  a  diploma, 


Scotland  hundreds  of  clergym 

isiaslio    ^'"^  ^""'^  ^  inSnitely  more  grealfol  for  the 

i;[gr^.   diatinclion  ihon  Gil61lan.     And  really,  could 

future   '''^  D.D.   enchance   nt  all   the  fame  of   his 

re  was  ' "  f"""")'  P  "    He  has  n  leller  from  Thomas 

"^arlyle,  of  which  he  is  more  proud  than  of 

II  the  documents  which  colleges  could  send 

0  him. 


little  i 


III  nccordnnce  with  his  own  Jlroclice,  it  be- 
comes us  to  noliceMr.Giliillan'B  personal  ap- 
pearance, and,  indeed,  our  lady-renders  would 
not  forgive  us  for  such  a  capital  omission. 
As  be  is  free  end  rather  quizzical  with  the 
bodies  of  others,  he  should  allow  us  a  similar 
in  the  formation  of  his"  men'tai  ''''^">'-  K""  ^ieorge  Cruicksliauk  is  not  so 
fond  of  marking  oddities  as  is  George  GilGI- 
ho  nt  limes,  after  n  minute  sketch  of 
features  and  form,  will  address  himself  lo  a 


character.  After  obtaining  license 
he  was  soon  settled  as  pastor  or 
congregation  in  Dundee,  wiicre  hi 


a  large   ' 


the  faithful  discharge  of  his  .acred  functions,    description  of  clothes,  informing 


at  the  same  lime  that  he  is  making  valuable 
eontribuiiona  lo  English  literature. 

A  good  many  of  his  admirers  may  not  be 
aware  uf  the  fiict  that  he  is  a  clergyman  (and 
indeed  he  frequently  receiiea  letters  addressed 
to  George  GilBtlan,  Esq.),  for  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  iiiiroducing  awkwardly,  and  out  of 
ieaann,  an  evangelical  moral,  and  (what  may 
conceal  his  office  still  more)  he  does  not  him- 
self prefix  reverend  lo  his  name  when  writing 
on  literary  subjects.  He  is  not  ashamed  of 
his  profession;  he  lioe*  wear  a  while  cravat, 
and  bands,  when  he  preach 


iple)  that  De  Quincey  had  a  slight  aijuint 
but  wanted  a  coat  altogether.  Mr.  Gilfillan's 
personal  agipearonce  harmonizes  well  with  his 
nentsi  character.  His  form,  without  being 
massive  or  robust,  is  slrong,  and  of  course  is 
pervaded  by  a  sufficiency  of  nen'ous  energy ; 
and  as  he  paces  the  sireet  there  is  a  vigorous 
and  formidable  sound  both  from  his  shoes 
and  his  staff.  We  yet  hear  the  echo  of  both, 
on  the  pavement  of  Dundee,  from  an  evening 
in  February  when  we  accompanied  him  home, 
Uis  loud  laugh  coraes  from  a  good  heart  and 
— good  lungs.  His  face,  both  in  outline  nnd 
■      ■  "       ■        Phre 


does  not  then  seek  lo  posi  fora  layman.     He   "P«ssion,  has  the  stamp  of  geni 

did  not,  last  year,  take  an;  legal  atepi  to  1  "ol^""  *«J<1  i«><lily  discoTer  the  large 
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organs  of  ideality  on  hii  brow,  and  every  one 
would  be  struck  with  the  wild  glare  of  his 
eyes,  which  his  spectacles  cannot  mitigate 
nor  Boilen.  On  a  close  look  at  his  naked 
eyes,  you  are  led  to  think  of  the  criticism — 
partly  true — which  De  Quincey  pronounces 
upon  those  of  Professor  Wilson,  that  they 
are  "  a))parent  surfaces,"  for  it  is  only  anima- 
tion which  deepens  and  fills  them.  His  hair 
is  of  a  golden  hue,  and  not  quite  free  from  a 
•light  tinge  of  red.  When  he  becomes  ex- 
cited, it  rises  and  falls,  like  an  eyelash,  upon 
bis  ample  forehead.  His  mouth  is  rather 
large,  though  it  seeks  to  reduce  its  dimensions 
by  contraction  and  compression.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  ashamed  of  some  large  teeth,  which 
are  not  very  fine  ones.  Indicative  of  the 
ardor  of  his  genius,  his  face  has  a  sanguine 
flush.  From  his  whole  appearance,  every 
spectator  would  infer  that  he  is  a  remarkable 
man,  intellectually.  Nature  plays  no  such 
tricks  as  to  bestow  such  a  physical  configura- 
tion upon  a  mental  nobody.  We  might  have 
mentioned,  that  when  the  conversation  is  of  a 
mild  tone,  the  expression  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's 
face  is  singularly  soflb  and  placid,  and  has 
then  a  feminine  simplicity  and  innocence. 

To  pass,  however,  from  Mr.  Gilfillan's  per- 
sonal appearance  to  his  mental  labors. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  consisting  of  five  discourses,  in 
which  there  was  a  transcendant  display  of  im- 
agination, with  an  occasional  exercise  of  the 
most  subtle  speculation.  One  of  these,  "  on 
the  abuse  of  talent,"  might  have  been  a  niche 
in  his  **  Portrait  Gallery; " for  there  were  the 
•ketches  of  Shelley,  Byron,  etc.,  etc.,  which  he 
has  since  elaborated.  There  was  little  of 
professional  theology  in  the  discourses,  and 
yet  neither  was  there  an  intentional  or  con- 
temptuous avoiding  of  the  common  forms  of 
religious  thought.  A  catechism  could  not 
have  been  compiled  out  of  them,  but  they 
left  solemn  impressions  of  divine  truth  on  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  as  if  they  had  been 
original  revelations.  Tliey  found  small  favor, 
however,  with  ecclesiastical  oracles  and  au- 
thorities, and  as  the  author's  fame  was  not 
yet  established,  it  was  deemed  to  be  the  safest 
course  to  call  the  eloquence  bombast,  the 
pathos  mawkish  sentimentalism,  and  the  im- 
agination puerile  and  conceited  extravagance; 
and  thus,  paragraphs  which  Foster  might 
have  written,  had  his  genius  possessed  elas- 
ticity, were  vilified  as  trash  which  should  only 
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have  passed  firom  Mr.  Qilfillan'a  desk  to  Ik 
fire.  A  second  edition  ofthe  diacouriea,  with 
the  criticisms  appended,  would  exhibit  geoin 
and  its  imbecile  tormentors. 

His  next  performance  was  a  sermon  upon 
"  Hades,"  which,  as  it  occasioned  some  prBS- 
byterial  investigation,  we  shall  OTerlooki 
simply  remarking,  that  whatever  opiniooi 
may  be  formed  of  the  theory  of  the  interme- 
diate state  after  death  therein  advocated,  h 
should  be  acquitted  of  all  heresy,  even  if  it 
were  proved  to  be  unphilosophical  (as  to  saj 
that  two  and  two  make  five  would  not  he  m- 
scriptural,  however  absurd),  and  that  the  lit- 
erature of  the  piece  is  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  had  been  btroduced  to  Thomat 
Aird — ^a  man  of  fervid  genius,  author  of  sev- 
eral works,  in  which  the  holiness  of  his  charafr> 
ter  and  the  strength  of  his  mind  are  afike 
displayed,  a  contributor  to  Blackwood's  MaffS- 
zinCf  and  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Dumfinei 
Mr.  Aird  was  not  slow  to  perceiye  the  prom- 
ise of  rare  ability  in  his  friend,  and  wisM 
him  to  write  sketches  of  the  leading  men  of 
our  age,  which,  accordingly,  at  intervals  ap- 
peared in  the  Dumfries  Herald,  and  exdted 
great  notice  and  interest.  These  were  doC 
such  trifles  as  Mr.  Grant,  author  of  the 
"  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Goo- 
mons,"  was  at  nearly  the  same  time  giving  to 
the  world  in  expensive  volumes.  They  bad 
all  the  raciness  and  piquancy,  without  tbe 
malice,  of  the  portraits  in  *<  Peter's  Lettentf 
his  Kinsfolk,"  and  were  characterized  by  i 
piercing  insight  into  his  subjects  and  a  spki- 
dor  of  poetic  illustration  to  which  Lo^but 
can  make  no  pretensions.  They  were  oM- 
ously  suggested  by  Hazlitt's  '<  Spirit  of  tlie 
Age,"  and  whilst  they  exhibit  as  muchsubtlctj, 
unperverted  however  to  paradox,  they  sze 
also  allied  with  a  more  daring  imaginatioo,  i 
more  copious  fancy,  and,  of  course,  a  far  moif 
candid  and  kindly  heart.  A  newspaper  vn 
but  too  ephemeral  a  canvas  for  such  original 
and  striking  sketches,  and  Raphael  might  « 
well  have  executed  his  immortal  paintings  on 
a  handkerchief.  They  were  liable,  to  be  n^ 
lected  and  forgotten,  along  with  the  coluon 
of  advertisements  and  reports  in  which  tbej 
appeared,  and  a  more  appropriate  and  pe^ 
manent  vehicle  was  necessar}'.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  Mr.  Gilfillan  collected  these  sketches 
and  added  a  few  new  ones,  in  the  volume  ct- 
titled  "  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,*'  whieh 
introduced  him  forthwith  to  fame.    We  halt 
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read  no  book  which  containB  such  a  Taried 
and  yet  homogeneous  masa  of  eloquence, 
poetry,  and  genuine  criticism. 
-  By  the  press  it  was  most  cordially  and  al- 
most universally  hailed,  and  seldom  has  a 
production,  even  in  these  days  of  gleaning, 
fbmished  so  many  quotations  for  the  news- 
papers. In  Taifs  Magazine,  it  was  com- 
mented upon  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
geniality,  by  De  Quincey.  We  believe,  how- 
cter,  that  the  "  Gallery  "  has  not  been  duly 
appreciated.  Its  brilliant  and  glowing  style 
has  greatly  concealed  its  searching  and  subtle 
thoughts,  and  its  popular  manner  has  with- 
drawn proper  attention  from  its  philosophical 
matter.  Its  dashing  rhetoric  has  kept  the 
public  view  two  exclusively  fixed  upon  the 
•nrface.  Its  precision,  flexibility,  and  rich 
texture  of  language,  frequently  rivalling  the 
masterpieces  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  have 
disguised  the  boldness,  grandeur,  and  value 
of  the  ideas  which  yet  they  expressed  with 
each  marvellous  fitness  and  force.  The  lights 
vere  so  beautiful  that  the  objects  which  they 
defined  were  tinnoticed.  The  analogies  were 
ao  unexpected  and  vivid,  that  the  principles  of 
concord,  the  laws  of  harmony,  along  which 
the  similes  flafthed,  were  not  apprehended.  It 
were  idle  in  us  to  particularize  some  of  the 
•ketches  in  this  well-known  "  Gallery.'*  Who 
can  have  forgotten  that  of  Shelley,  the  "  eter- 
nal child,**  though  the  introduction  is  singu- 
larly incongruous,  since  it  represents  the  poet 
as  allied  to  the  prophets  of  Israel,  who  were 
•tern  men,  whose  cradle  (if  they  ever  knew 
one)  had  been  rocked  by  the  tempests  of  the 
wilderness  and  curtained  by  the  flames  of 
heaven  ?  Who  will  fail  to  remember  that  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  ?  the  most  glorious  frontis- 
piece imaginable  to  Carlyle's  "  French  Revo- 
lution— a  History."  We  have  seen  the  letter 
(and  it  was  professedly  a  grateful  one)  written 
by  this  remarkable  man  when  some  fragments 
of  the  sketch  first  a])peared  in  print,  and  we 
question  whether  any  other  reviewer  ever  ob- 
tained such  words  of  cordial  thanksgiving  for 
the  discharge  of  his  functions.  And  small  need 
be  the  wonder,  for  Carlyle  felt  that  ht  must 
be  a  brother,  though  a  younger  one,  who 
could  appreciate  him  so  entirely  and  describe 
him  in  a  manner  which  drew  out  so  forcibly 
all  the  characteristics  of  his  grand  nature. 
Who  will  not  think  of  the  magnificent  sketch 
of  Edward  Irving,  and  of  his  pulpit-hour 
which  gave  a  shock,  as  of  an  earthquake,  to 


all  the  classes  of  London  life?  The  genial 
notice  of  Charles  Lamb  might  have  been 
Lamb's  own  account  of  himself,  and  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  such  biographies  as  even  the  ac- 
complished and  enthusiastic  Talfourd  has 
written.  The  fierce  face  of  Ebenezer  Elliot, 
the  Corn-law  Rhymer,  stared  with  accurate 
outline  and  genuine  expression  out  of  an 
article  which  was  solid,  ornamental,  and  radi- 
ant as  the  shield  of  Vulcan,  Ebenezer's  own 
master.  And  even  those  sketches  which  were 
comparative  failures  contain  many  paragraphs 
of  transcendent  beauty  and  power.  Believing 
that  the  estimate  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  given 
of  Godwin  is  extravagant,  there  are  yet  many 
master-strokes  of  description  in  it,  and  espe- 
cially the  picture  of  the  alchemist  is  of  the 
highest  merit.  The  one-half  of  the  critique 
upon  Keats  is  utterly  and  indeed  professedly 
irrelevant,  but  the  remainder  amply  redeems 
the  whole.  Though  Wordsworth  was  en- 
titled to  a  full-length  portrait,  yet  the  minia- 
ture likeness  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  executed 
is  a  perfect  gem.  The  pieces  on  Macaulay 
and  Lockhart,  though  they  are  rather  meagre 
outlines,  have  some  very  memorable  points. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Gallery,"  Mr. 
Gilfillan  has  finished  several  other  sketches, 
some  of  which  are  decidedly  his  best  produc- 
tions, and  will  enrich  a  second  series  of  collec- 
tions. Ilis  supplement  upon  Foster  and  his 
estimate  of  Byron  are  the  most  remarkable. 
We  cannot  help  noticing  that  latterly  he  has 
been  somewhat  capricious  and  unjust  towards 
John  Foster  as  well  as  Robert  Hall.  Mr. 
Gilfillan  can  see  Hazlitt  in  a  splenetic  and 
raging  mood  against  man — Ebenezer  Elliot 
cursing  landlords  bitterly — Byron  intensely 
sulky — but  he  will  give  no  quarter  to  Foster's 
melancholy,  nor  will  allow  in  the  least  that 
Foster  did  well  to  be  sad.  lie  can  weep  in 
concert  with  the  misery  of  sinners,  but  he 
chastises  an  eminent  saint  for  mourning  over 
the  world's  character  and  destiny.  At  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan admires  and  sympathizes  with  Foster, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  in  punishing  Foster 
for  gloominess  of  view  and  feeling  he  is  taking 
vengeance  upon  his  own  kindred  moods. 
Why  does  he,  in  his  articles,  introduce  Foster 
so  re]>eatedly,  if  he  is  not  under  the  fascina- 
tion which  one  man  of  genius  exercises  over 
another?  It  will  not  be  improper  for  us  to 
give  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  which  we  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Gilfillan  after  he  had  read 
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Foster's  "Life  and  Correspondence:" — 
**  Some  books  are  dumb  and  deaf  and  dead — 
this  one  speaks  to  me  as  few  books  have 
spoken  for  a  long  period.  I  have  been  startled 
by  coincidences  of  thought  and  sentiment  be- 
tween this  giant  and  my  humble  self.  What 
a  rich  mind  these  miscellaneous  reflections 
evince !  What  a  self-flagellant  soul  he  had ! 
How  profound  and  perpetual  his  gloom ! 
How  ardent  his  desire  to  be  away  from  out 
*  this  belly  of  hell '  into  a  clearer  and  better 
atmosphere  !  What  a  lingering  minuteness 
in  his  observations  on  nature,  as  on  a  world 
he  was  to  leave  forever,  and  on  man  as  a 
species  from  whom  he  was  and  wished  to  be 
severed  !  How  gentle,  withal,  is  his  gloom — 
gentle  because  habitual — a  suit  of  sables  from 
very  childhood !  I  consider  Foster  notr,  in 
sublimity  of  conception,  only  second  in  this 
age  to  Coleridge,  and  perhaps  for  absolute 
originality  his  superior."  We  are  also  here 
reminded  of  what  Foster  himself  once  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  had  been  abusing  him : — 

Genius  hails  its  few  brothers  with  a  most 
fraternal  warmth.  I  have  too  much  talent 
not  to  be  attracted  by  yours  and  to  attract  it ; 
you  could  not  shake  me  off  if  }'ou  would. 
We  are  both  elevated  so  much  as  to  confront 
each  other  conspicuously  through  the  clear 
space  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  can- 
not help  a  ])oinled  recognition  of  each  other's 
mental  visage." 

We  believe  that  if  Foster  had  been  alive, 
Gi]fillnn*9  pi]grim-ste))s  during  his  late  visit 
to  England,  would  have  been  directed  to 
Frome,  and  that,  after  Carlyle,  the  Baptist 
would  have  been  visited  by  him  with  emotions 
of  deepest  reverence.  We  can  fancy  the  old 
preacher  and  the  experienced  man  of  letters 
cordially  exchanging,  in  his  low  and  gurgling 
accents,  thoughts  with  the  young  one. 

It  is  but  proper  that  we  indicate  the  faults 
which  may  in  our  opinion,  be  chargeable  upon 
the  mass  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  productions,  and 
they  are  faults  of  which  he  could  easily  be 
cured. 

It  is  but  a  guess,  though  we  think  it  a  war- 
rantable and  llkclv  one,  that  whilst  he  is  most 
careful  and  elaborate  in  summing  up  his  judg- 
ments upon  authors,  he  has  neglected  an  im- 
mediately ])revious  analysis  and  consideration 
of  their  chiinis.  He  labors  in  reproducing 
vividly  and  in  recasting  poetically  his  old 
verdicts,  which,  being  youthful,  are  liable  to 
be  substantially  in  some "oarticulars  erroneous, 
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or  at  least  imperfect ;  whereas,  it  would  h&n 
been  better  if  he  had  entirely  begun  a  fmk 
study  of  the  authors  to  be  reviewed.    A  mv 
reading,  though  it  had  not  modified   former 
opinions,  would  have  rendered   them  muA 
more  distinct  and  exact.     But  he  works  apn 
the  materials  of  his  old  impressions,  withoat 
strictly  canvassing  the  justice  of  these,  so  thit 
Irhilst  he  is  applying,  and  that  with  unequalled 
skill,  the  most  searching  tests  of  criucisni,il 
is  to  merits  which  are  very  vague  in  his  miad. 
He  does  not  appear  always  to  take  the  troubfe 
of  reading  anew  the  books  of  the  men  upoi 
whom  he  decides.     Instead  of  revising  the 
opinions  which  he  had  formed  long  ago,  and 
which  in  many  cases  must  have  been  influ- 
enced by  contemporary  criticism,  he  satisfiet 
himself  with  an  artistic  exhibition  of  theia 
Thus  he  often  ittms^  and    is   censured  ibr 
heingy  deficient  in  the  art  of  analysis,  whei 
the  truth  is  that  he  has  contented  himself  wiA 
dealing  with  vague  impressions,  recollectiooi^ 
and  ideas.    His  criticism   wants,  therefin^ 
the  basis  of  scientific  qualities,  which  no  oa 
is  more  competent  than  Mr.  Gttfillan  to  haic 
furnished.    Or  if  he  finds  that  his  old  opioiooi 
have  been  contradicted   by  eminent  litcniy, 
men  with  whom  he  has  met  in  private,  be  ad- 
justs and   accommodates   them    accordis^ 
without  any  re-examination,  and  generallvbt 
fails,  for  his  mind  is  divided  between  twoicti 
of  opposite  opinions  which  it  would  be  v&intA 
harmonize.     It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  fit- 
ness this  discrepancy.     lie  forms  a  gloviif 
image,  a  beautiful  idol,  and    this  evidently 
from  his  old  and  native  impressions  ;  butbav* 
ing  met  with  some  able  sceptic,  he  himself  tot 
begins  to  sneer,  and  in  a  few  pithy  senieneei, 
concluding  an  inspired  rhapsody  of  admiit- 
tion,  he  renounces  altogether  the  character  of 
a  worshipper.      Ought  he   not    to  have  ^^ 
garded  his  own   memory  or    the  insight  of 
others  as  alike  fallacious  or  fallible,  and  again 
have  addressed  himself  to  a  close  and  tfaor 
ough  study  ?    His  eyes  are  opening  wider  aad 
wider,  and  seeing  more  clearly  every  day,  and 
\\\^ -present  not  his  j;a5<  judgment  should  be 
given.     In  his  sketch  of  Bulwer,  it  is  quita 
])lain  that  his  own  impressions,  received  yeti* 
ago,  were  those  of  fervent  admiration,  but  ke 
had  come  into  contact  with  some  liierar\'inaii 
who  had  received  other  and  very  different  ia 
pressions,  and  he  labors  at  develo))ing  botk 
and  attempts  at  the  same  time  a  due  blending 
of  both,  but  signally  fails.    Had  he  studied 
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Bulwer  again,  hia  criticism  would  have  been 
more  particular,  vivid,  consistent,  and  genuine. 
And  with  justice  we  could  make  the  same  re- 
mark in  reference  to  his  essay  upon  Robert 
Hall ;  an  essay  which,  without  the  explanation 
we  have  volunteered,  would  look  exceedingly 
capricious.  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  more  than  com- 
petent to  judge  entirely  for  himself,  and,  in- 
stead of  falsifying  or  modifying  his  own  im- 
pressions to  suit  those  of  others,  he  should 
once  again  subject  them  to  the  keen  scrutiny 
of  his  own  mental  vision. 

The  same  habit  has  occasioned  another  se- 
rious defect — the  absence  of  a  solid  sub- 
stratum of  intellectual  materials  on  which  his 
imagination  may  work.  The  habit  necessi- 
tates an  undue  exercise  of  imagination  upon 
A  very  slight  basis.  We  may  also  hint  that, 
occasionally,  mere  gossip  about  literary  chiefs, 
and  that  too,  perhaps,  of  an  unauthenticated 
kind,  is  too  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  and  too 
largely  retailed  by  Mr.  Gilfillan.  Anecdotes 
are  the  lowest  and  the  narrowest  forms  of 
truth  known  in  the  world,  and  they  can  give 
no  full  idea  of  character  unless  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  entire  scenp  be  introduced 
along  with  the  actions  or  the  words  singled 
out  by  report. 

The  uni)ubli.shed  opinions  which  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan has  heard  from  incompetent  acquaint- 
ances are  too  freely  mentioned,  and  altjiough 
he  himself  would  not  agree  with  these,  yet 
they  receive  no  note  of  disapprobation.  Of 
this  we  give  a  striking  instance  from  the  paper 
on  Robert  Hall :  "  A  distinguished  Scottish 
divine  who  vi.sitcd  him  expressed  to  us  disaj)- 
pointment  with  his  preaching,  which  was 
chiefly  remarkable,  he  said,  for  the  flow  and 
iSAcility  with  which  fine  and  finished  sentences 
issued  from  his  lips  ;  but  added  that  his  con- 
Tersational  powers  were  unrivalled,  and  that 
altogether  he  was  by  far  the  most  extraordi- 
nary sjiecimcn  of  human  nature  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  lie  gave  him  the  impression  of  a 
being  detained  among  xis  hy  very  slight  and 
trembling  tendrils,"  The  last  sentence  (which 
we  have  put  in  italics)  is  a  piece  of  most  ex- 
quisite nonsense,  and  Mr.  Gilfillan  should 
not  have  given  it  any  currency  in  conversa- 
tion or  writing,  or  even  have  kept  it  on  his 
memory.  Robert  Hall,  whose  body  and  soul 
were  so  manly,  resolute,  and  even  fierce  in 
their  uniform  expression,  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  tender  and  sensitive    plant,  shrinking 
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from  the  breezes  and  the  light  of  earth! 
Why,  the  great  man  was  sturdy  and  defiant 
as  a  Scotch  thistle,  and  would  have  proved 
himself  such  in  debate  with  the  distinguished 
"Scottish  divine."  The  "tendrils"  which 
excited  so  much  sympathy  were  somewhat 
more  like  pricHea  which  would  have  occa- 
sioned pain.  The  "big-browed< keen-eyed" 
man  whom  Mr.  Gilfillan  described,  had  no 
very  sickly  or  ethereal  aspect;  and  what 
spectator,  save  a  very  stupid  one  whom  Mr. 
Gilfillan  should  have  discarded,  would  have 
perceived  in  the  heavy  and  gross  mouth  and 
chin,  and  in  the  rotund  waist  of  Mr.  Hall, 
any  very  heavenly  tendencies — any  indication 
that  he  was  fast  "  wearin'  awa'  to  the  land  o' 
the  leal  P  "  Some  delicate  and  fragile  crea- 
ture, like  Felicia  Hemans  or  poor  John  Keats, 
and  not  Robert  Hall,  might  have  been  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  Scottish  divine.  We  can- 
not conjecture  who  this  divine  was,  for  clergy- 
men in  large  troops  crossed  the  border  to 
hold  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  preacher, 
and,  alas  !  (contrary  to  all  the  English  prov- 
erbs anent  Scotch  emigrants)  they  did  come 
back  to  rehearse  almost  daily  the  conversa- 
tion, and  to  teport  their  impressions. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  and  other  faults, 
which  could  easily  be  amended,  Mr.  Gilfillan's 
"  Gallery "  and  the  subsequent  sketches  are 
not  only  novelites,  but,  in  the  most  important 
respects,  they  are  models  in  the  range  of 
English  criticism.  To  his  hands,  sooner  than 
to  those  of  any  other  professional  judge,  would 
we  commit  the  grandest  works  of  our  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Gilfillan,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn,  is  a  young  man,  not  ver}-  much  in  ad- 
vance of  thirty,  and  therefore  a  brilliant  and 
influential  career  is  before  him.  May  it  be 
long,  peaceful,  and  profitable !  At  present  he 
is  contemplating  a  work  upon  the  "  Hebrew 
Bards  and  Prophets,''  and  if  he  do  justice  to 
himself  there  is  little*  fear  but  that  he  wiA 
do  such  justice  to  these  bards  and  prophets 
of  the  Lord  as  they  have  never  yet  received. 
He  is  well  qualified  to  take  down  the  harp 
which  hung  upon  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon. 

As  a  lecturer  on  literary  subjects,  he  has 
frequently  appeared,  and  with  a  success,  it 
must  be  confessed,  considerably  less  than  his 
friends  and  admirers  could  have  anticipated. 
His  emphatic  and  earnest  oratory,  his  bril- 
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Iknt  style  of  composition,  and  the  glowing 
character  of  his  ideas,  might  hare  justified  all 
in  expecting  a  complete  triumph.  His  audi- 
ences, indeed,  could  not  have  been  the  most 
select,  for  even  in  a  large  city  few  are  the  per- 
sons who  would  seek  the  philosophy  rather 
than  the  easy  science  of  a  subject;  and. we 
believe,  also,  that  Mr.  Gifillan  did  not  him- 
self justice  in  the  way  of  careful  preparation. 
His  themes  were  those  on  which  he  had  al- 
ready written  largely,  and  his  hearers  got 
lengthy  paragraphs  awkwardly  introduced, 
which  they  had  previously  conned  over  as  his 
readers.  Besides,  lecturing  (such  as  it  must 
be  at  present,  if  hearers  are  to  be  obtained) 
will  fail  to  represent  literature  to  odvantage. 
An  exposition  of  principles  and  rules  would 
be  thrown  away,  and  the  illustrations  alone 
would  be  effective,  so  that  the  lecture  would 
degenerate  into  a  miscellany  of  recitations 
from  well-known  authors.  Young  ladies 
would  rather  listen  to  a  recitation  of  '*  Lord 
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Ullin's  Daughter  **  than  to  ma  ekborate 
on  Campbell's  genius. 

To  all  his  friends,  Mr.  Qilfillan  evtr  ^ 
pears  as  the  enthusiustie  and  aocompliihsd 
literary  man.  His  conversation  and  bis  let- 
ters are  brief  and  easy,  though  original  aiti^ 
cles  upon  books  and  -their  authors.  Ohm, 
when  in  solitude  and  gloom^  have  we  htm 
cheered  by  his  epistles,  until  the  poetmanwM 
hailed  as  a  Mercury  from  the  sky ;  and  m 
different  occasions,  when  excitement  «a 
much  needed,  we  have  met  him  face  to  ftte. 
He  himself  has  his  dark  hours  and  despond- 
ing moods,  and  his  letters  then  are  what  hi 
would  call  the  "  soul-spray  "  of  fierce  tmidt 
within.  But  he  is  beginning  to  study  woh 
rowful  hearts,  and  even  his  own,  with  an  a^ 
tist's  curiosity  and  aim.  The  num  must  saf 
fer  personally,  or  by  such  a  sympathy  as  sfaal 
wholly  identify  him  with  the  lot  of  the  miM^ 
able,  ere  the  artist  can  work  successfully  npss 
the  materials  of  genuine  human  life. 


EiroLiSH  Country  Life, — By  Thomas  Miller, 
Author  of  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods,"  etc.,  otc. 
Routledge  and  Co. 

Nothing  but  a  real  lore  of  the  country  could 
have  enabled  a  man  to  ivrite  about  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  five  hundred  closely  printed 
pages';  at  any  rate,  nothing  else  could  have 
given  his  writing  the  tone  of  mild  enthusiasm 
and  simple  enjoyment  of  the  subject  which  per- 
vades this  book.  Wo  must  say  we  envy  jMr. 
Miller  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  the  direction  of 
his  literary  powers  more  than  we  do  most  au- 
thors of  greater  note.  Wliore  there  is  a  real  do- 
light  in  the  minor  as  well  as  in  tho  grander  beau- 
ties of  scenery,  a  natural  pleasure  in  observing 
the  habits  of  birds  and  squirrels  and  butterflies 
and  an  interest  in  rural  occupations,  there  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  innocent  and  healthy  recrea- 
tion. These  and  kindred  tastes  eive  an  anima- 
tion and  instrnctiveness  to  Mr.  Miller's  writings 
about  country  life  which  make  them  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  reading.  Moreover,  such 
tastes  can  bo  taught,  to* a  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  to  young  and  impression- 
able people,  and  though  they  might  not  tell 
much  in  a  competitive  exammation,  there  are 
few  better  things  to  have  in  reserve  as  a  solace 
under  failure  to  obtain  one  of  those  prizes  which, 
OS  has  been  truly  said,  are  "  to  the  longest  sit- 
ter." Mr.  Miller  hns  also  a  pleasant  knack  at 
quoting  descriptive  bits  of  our  English  poets  in 


a  way  that  illustrates  both  them  and  his  nhjA 
The  book  is  also  profusely  illustrated  by  WNrf- 
cuts,  many  of  which,  especially  some  of  BaAsi 
IToster's,  though  calculated  to  provoke  Mr.  Bsf* 
kin's  censure  K>r  their  mannerism  and  technkil 
facility,  are  both  effective  and  suggestive.  Itii 
scarcely  possible  to  turn  a  page  of  "  EagU 
Countrv  Life"  without  recalling  pleasant  mlb 
and  rides  in  a  manner  very  refreshing  to  m 
"  in  populous  city  pent." — JSco?iamist. 


A  CURIOUS  resuscitation  is  announced  of  m 
almost  forgotton  fiction  of  the  last  centorv.  Fbv 
modem  novel  readers  know  any  thing  ©(^"iW- 
Fool  of  Quality  "  of  Henry  Brooke,  which  fctt 
appeared  in  1766,  and  of  which  John  Weslvf 
himself  published  an  edition.  The  fntnrs  emi- 
nonco  of^  the  author  of  "  Gustavas  Vasa"  v« 
predicted,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  by  Swift 
rope  admired  and  patronized  him.  ISoatkr 
has  pronounced  him  ''a  man  of  nndoabnd 
genius."  *•  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  was  ik 
stud^  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  youth  ;  and  in  on 
of  his  novels,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ktngsley  spofci 
of  it  as  the  work  of  a  man  a  hundred  years  ii 
advance  of  his  time  in  politics  and  relicioSi 
Tho  McsSft.  Macmillan,  of  Cambridge,  are  uoit 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  preface  t^ 
tho  Hector  of  Eversley. — Literary  Gazeitt, 
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From  the  National  Magazine. 
THE  AUTOMATON  CHESS-PLAYER. 

KoBERT  HouDiN,  the  great  French  con- 
jurer, has  retired  from  the  public  practice  of 
his  profession  to  enjoy  his  ease  with  dignity. 
One  of  his  latest  exploits  was  the  acceptance 
of  a  Government  mission  to  Algeria,  whose 
object  was  simply  to  astonish  the  natives. 
His  marvels  were  so  infinitely  superior  to  the 
false  miracles  of  the  Marabouts,  or  Arab  holy 
men,  that  the  faith  of  Mussulmen  in  their 
fanatic  leaders  received  a  serious  and  salutary 
shock.  The  necromancer's  last  important 
work  has  been  the  composition  of  his  own 
memoirs,  which  have  just  been  published  in 
Paris.*  It  is  well  known  that  Houdin  ex- 
ecuted his  most  startling  tricks  by  the  aid  of 
clever  mechanical  contrivances,  and  by  the 
unsuspected  application  of  the  ordinary  pow- 
ers of  nature,  such  as  chemistry,  magnetism, 
and  electricity.  His  search  after  recondite 
mechanism  for  the  .pursuit  of  his  vocation 
several  times  placed  within  his  reach  articles 
which  have  now  attained  the  rank  of  historical 
curiosities.  For  instance,  in  the  clock-room 
of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at 
Paris  there  stands,  clad  in  silks  and  satins,  a 
female  mandolin-player,  an  automaton  attri- 
buted to  the  famous  Vaucanson  (who  made 
amongst  other  things  a  duck,  which  digested 
as  well  as  ate  its  food),  and  repaired,  in  1850, 
by  Kobert  Houdin.  Another  lucky  chance 
procured  him  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
still  more  celebrated  automaton,  the  Chess- 
player. This  was  in  1844,  at  the  house  of  a 
mechanician  named  Cronier,  who  lived  at 
Belvillc.  liespecting  the  means  by  which 
.this  masterpiece  was  made  to  work,  Robert 
Houdin  obtained  information  which,  although 
not  differing  in  principle  from  explanations 
already  given  to  the  world,  is  yet  so  original 
and  so  supplemental  as  to  deserve  extract- 
ing. 

It  will  appear  strange  that  an  epsiode  of 
European  history  should  have  to  be  dragged 
in  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  an  automa- 
ton. However,  for  the  reader's  comfort, 
there  is  no  need  to  enter  u|)on  a  long  and 
learned  discussion  touching  the  balance  of 
power  between  diverse  States.  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  introduce  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

The  scene  lies  in  Russia.  The  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in   1772,  left  many  elements 

•  Omfidtmcu  d'un  PrtttidigiiaUur^ttc.  Paris: 
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of  discord  which,  several  years  aflerwards, 
were  the  cause  of  numerous  insurrections. 
About  the  year  1776  a  revolt  of  considerable 
gravity  broke  out  in  a  regiment  which  was 
half  Russian  and  half  Polish,  and  which  kept 
garrison  in  the  fortified  town  of  Riga.  At  the 
head  of  the  rebels  was  an  officer  named 
Worousky,  a  man  of  ver}'  superior  ability  and 
great  energy.  He  was  short  in  stature,  but 
well  made ;  his  strongly  marked  features,  like 
scars  of  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  gave 
to  his  manly  countenance  the  complete  expres- 
sions of  a  tough  trooper  hardened  to  the 
wars.  This  insurrection  acquired  such  formi- 
dable proportions,  that  the  troops  who  were 
sent  to  repress  it  were  twice  obliged  to  beat  a 
retreat,  afler  having  suffered  considerable  loss. 
Meanwhile,  reinforcements  arrived  from  Sl 
Petersburg,  and  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  open 
country  the  insurgents  were  at  length  sub- 
dued. A  great  number  of  the  rebels  perished, 
the  rest  fled  across  the  marches,  whither  the 
victorious  troops  pursued  them,  with  orders  to 
give  no  quarter. 

In  this  disorderly  route  Worousky  had 
both  his  thighs  broken  by  a  shot,  and  he  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  he  es- 
caped the  massacre  by  throwing  himself  into 
a  ditck  overgrown  by  a  hedge,  where  he  con- 
trived to  conceal  himself  till  nightfall,  when, 
dragging  himself  along  with  difficulty*  be  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  neighboring  dwelling 
of  a  doctor  named  Osloff,  who  was  well 
known  for  his  benevolence  and  humanity. 
The  doctor,  pitying  his  wretched  plight,  gave 
him  medical  treatment,  and  consented  to 
harbor  him  in  his  house.  Worousky's 
wounds  were  serious,  in  spite  of  which  the 
good  doctor  had  great  hopes  of  effecting  a 
cure ;  but  gangrene  suddenly  came  on,  and 
the  case  assumed  so  threatening  a  character 
that,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  it  was  necessary 
to  sacrifice  one-half  of  his  body  to  the  other. 
The  amputation  of  the  two  thighs  ^as  suc- 
cessfully performed,  and  Worousky  was  saved, 
to  survive  the  wreck  and  the  ruin  of  a  man. 
Meanwhile,  a  clever  Viennese  mechanician, 
^amed  Von^Kempelen,  came  to  Russia  to 
visit  Doctor  Osloff,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship.  This  learned 
personage  was  at  that  time  travelling  for  the 
purpose  of  familiarizing  himself  with  foreign 
languages,  the  study  of  which  assisted  him  at 
a  later  period  in  the  composition  of  his  work 
on  the  mechanism  of  speechy  which  was  pub- 
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IiRhcd  at  Vienna  in  1791.    Previous  to  Von ' 
Kempelcn's  visit,  the  doctor  for  some  time 
had  felt  uneasy  respecting  the  consequences ' 
of  the  ehnritable  action  he  had  the  imprudence ' 
to  commit ;  should  it  come  to  be  known,  it . 
might  compromiKe   him   seriously ;   his  per- 
plexity was  extreme  ;  Jjccause,  living  alone 
with   an  old  housekeeper,  he  had  no  one  at  j 
hand  with  whom  to   take  counsel,    or   from; 
whom  he  could  expect  the  slightest  assistance. ' 
Von    Kempelen's   arrival   was,   therefore,   a' 
most    fortunate   event  for  the   doctor,   who| 
reckoned  upon  his  friend's  fertile  imagination  | 
to  helj)  him  out  of  the  difficulty.    Von  Kem- 
pelcn  was  at  first  not  a  little  alarmed  at  hav- 
ing to  share  so  dangerous  a  secret ;  he  was  j 
aware  that  a  j)rice  had  been  set  upon  the  out- . 
law's  ho'id,  nnd  that  the  act  of  humanity  in 
which  he  was  about  to  become  an  accomplice 
was  a  crime  which  the   Muscovite  laws  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  rigor.     IJut  when  he 
beheld  poor  Worousky's  mutilated  person  he 
yielded  to  the  impulse  which  so  sad  a  misfor- 
tune could  not  help  inspiring,  and  he  set  his 
wits  to  Wf)rk  to  invent  some  j)lan  which  should 
enable  his  ^;?'o/<iV/'/ to  effect  his  escape  from 
the  llussiiui  territory. 

Doctor  Osloff  was  passionately  fond  of 
chess,  and  as  well  to  gratify  his  own  individual 
taste  as  to  afford  some  amusement  to  the  suf- 
ferer during  his  long  and  tedious  convales- 
cence, he  frequently  indulged  in  a  game  with 
him.  I5ut  Worousky's  superiority  was  incon- 
testable, and  even  when  Von  Kempelen  com- 
bined his  skill  with  the  doctor's  Worousky 
always  won.  His  decided  and  constant 
Bupcriority  inspired  Von  Kempelen  with  the 
idea  of  the  famous  automaton  chess-player. 
In  an  instant  he  had  fixed  upon  his  plan,  and 
he  set  to  work  immediately.  This  master- 
piece of  ingenuity,  whose  performances  aston- 
ished the  world,  was  entirely  completed  within 
the  8j)nce  of  three  months. 

Von  Kempelen  wished  that  the  doctor 
should  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  his  labor,- and 
on  the  lOih  of  October,  177G,  he  invited  him 
to  j)lay  a  game.  The  automaton  represented 
a  Turk  as  large  as  life,  wearing  the  national 
costume,  and  seated  behind  a  box  of  the  form 
of  a  chest  of  drawers,  or  side-board,  about 
four  feet  long,  and  two-and-thirty  inches 
broad.  On  the  loj)  of  the  box,  and  in  the 
middle,  was  placed  a  chess-board.  Before 
the  conmiencement  of  the  game  the  artist 
opened  several  doors  in  the  chest  of  drawers, 


by  looking  into  which  M.  Osloff  could  lee  i 
great  quantity  of  wheel-work,  levers,  cyllndo^ 
springs,  and  dial-plates,  which  occnpied  tin 
greater  portion  of  the  apace.    At  the  laae 
time  Von  Kempelen  opened  a  long  drawer, 
from  which  he  took  the  chess-men,  and  tlN 
cushion  on  wliich  the  Turk  rested  hia  ana. 
When  this  examination  was  finished,  the  robe 
of  the  automaton  was  raised,  so  as  to  petnil 
the  inspection  of  the  inside  of  its  body.    The 
doors  being  then  closed,  Von  Kempelea  ar- 
ranged several  portions  of  the  machinery,  n^ 
wound  up  the  wheel-work  with  a  key  whiefc 
he  put  into  a  hole  in  the  box.     Then  the 
Turk,  after  slightly  nodding  his  head  by  mf 
of  a  salute,  placed  his  hand  over  one  of  the 
chess-men  standing  on  the  chesA-hoard,  seised 
it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  placed  it  on  a 
different  square,  and  then  laid  his  arm  on  the 
cushion  by  his  side.    The  inventor  had  al- 
ready announced,  that  as  his  automaton  cooU 
not  speak  it  would  give  ^three  signs  with  the 
head  for  check  to  the^king,  and  two  for  cheek 
to  the  queen.    The  doctor  played  in  turn,aBd 
waited    patiently  till  his    adversary  (whoM 
movements  had  the  gravity  of  the  sultan  wboB 
he  represented)  should  have  played  anotlier 
I)iece.     Although  conducted  slowly  at  the  oat 
set,  the    game  soon    became   complicated. 
Shortly,  Osloff  made  the  discovery  that  he 
was  pitted  against  a  formidable  adversary; 
for,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  his  game  was 
almost  in   a  hopeless  condition.    True,  the 
doctor  had  fallen  into  an  absent  fit.     Some 
strange  idea  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind,  hot 
he  hesitated  to  communicate  his  reflections  to 
his  friend,  when  suddenly   the    automatidi 
made  three  signs  with  its  head.     Check  to  the 
king ! 

**  Jly  heavens ! "  exclaimed  the  loser,  with 
a  trifle  of  impatience,  which,  however,  was 
soon  dissipated  by  the  sight  of  his  friend^ 
delighted  countenance,  "  if  I  were  not  sun 
that  Worousky  is  at  this  moment  in  bed,  I 
should  be  ready  to  swear  that  I  had  been 
playing  with  him.  There  is  not  another  head 
in  Kussia  capable  of  conceiving  tlie  mora 
which  has  caused  me  to  lose  the  game.  And 
besides,"  added  the  doctor,  looking  at  Von 
Kemj)elen  fixedly,  "  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  explrun  why  your  automaton  plays 
with  its  left  hand  instead  of  its  right,  exactly 
as  Worousky  does  ?** 

People  who  subsequently  witnessed  its  pub* 
lie  performances  thought  that  the  automaton's 
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leffc-h&nded  play  was  simply  a  piece  of  inad- 
Tertence  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
constructor.    It  was  no  such  thing. 

The  Viennese  mechanician  began  to  smile, 
and  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  prolong  a 
mystification  which  was  to  be  the  prelude  and 
•the  rehearsal  of  so  manv  others,  he  confessed 
to  bis  friend  that,  in  fact,  it  was  with  Worousky 
he  had  been  playing. 

"  But  where  the  deuce  have  you  put  him  ?  " 
asked  the  doctor,  looking  around  him,  in  the 
endeavor  to  discover  his  antagonist.  The  in- 
ventor laughed  aloud  most  heartily. 

*'  Well !  don't  you  know  me  ?  "  cried  the' 
Turk,  offering  the  doctor  his  left  hand  in  sign 
of  reconciliation,  while  Von  Kempelen  lifted 
the  robe,  and  showed  the  poor  mutilated  sol- 
dier to  be  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  automa- 
ton. 

Doctor  Osloff  could  no  longer  retain  his 
gravity,  and  he  laughed  in  chorus  with  his 
two  mystificators.  But  be  was  the  first  to 
check  himself;  he  wanted  an  explanation. 
•*  How  have  you  contrived,"  he  asked,  "  to 
conjure  away  Worousky,  and  to  render  him 
inviHible  ?  "  • 

"  Just  look,"  replied  Von  Kempelen,  open- 
ing the  sideboard.  **  All  these  wheels,  and 
levers,  and  pullies  are  notliing  but  the  pre- 
tence of  an  organized  machine.  The  frame- 
work which  supports  them  hangs  on  hinges, 
and  when  doubled  up  and  folded  on  one  side, 
they  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  player  to 
crouch  in  while  you  were  examining  the  inside 
of  the  automaton.  As  soon  as  this  first  search 
was  over,  and  when  the  figure's  dress  was 
properly  arranged,  Worousky  got  into  the 
body  of  the  Turk,  and  while  I  was  showing 
you  the  chest  and  the  wheelwork  it  contained, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  his 
arms  and  fingers  into  those  of  the  automaton. 
You  also  understand,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  thickness  of  the  neck,  which  is  hidden  by 
the  beard  and  the  enormous  collar,  by  placing 
nU  head  behind  the  mask  he  could  easily  see 
the  chess-board  and  play  his  game.  I  ought 
to  add  that,  when  I  pretend  to  wind  up  the 
machinery,  it  is  simply  to  cover  and  draw  off 
attention  from  the  movements  that  Worousky 
is  obliged  to  make." 

**  And  so,"  said  the  doctor,  anxious  to  prove 
that  he  perfectly  understood  the  explanation, 
**  while  I  was  examining  the  chest,  that  imp 
Worousky  had  crept  inside  the  Turk's  body ; 
and  when  the  Turk's  robe  was  raised,  Worou- 
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sky  had  crept  into  the  chest !  I  frankly  own," 
added  M.  Osloff,  **  that  I  was  the  dupe  of  this 
ingenious  contrivance,  but  {  am  consoled  by 
thinking  that  more  cunning  folks  than  myself 
will  be  taken  in  by  the  same  manoeuvre." 

The  three  friends  were  mutually  delighted 
at  the  success  of  this  first  private  exhibition  ; 
for  the  instrutnent  afibrded  a  marvellous 
means  of  esca])e  for  the  outlawed  officer,  be- 
sides placing  him  out  of  the  reach  of  absolute 
want.  Before  separating,  they  agreed  about 
the  route  advisable  to  follow  in  order  to  reach 
the  frontier  speedily,  and  arranged  the  precau- 
tionary measures  which  so  hazardous  a  journey 
demanded.  They  also  decided  that,  to  avoid 
suspicion,  it  would  be  prudent  to  give  a  per- 
formance in  all  the  towns  which  lay  on  tlieir 
road,  beginning  with  Toula,  Kalouga,  and 
Smolensk.  A  month  afterwards  Worousky, 
completely  recovered  from  his  wounds,  gave 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  public  the  first 
proof  of  his  astonishing  skill.  The  bill,  writ- 
ten in  the  llussian  language  (which  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  Kobert  Houdin,  who  had  it 
from  M.  Hessler,  Dr.  OsloflTs  nephew,  who 
communicated  the  details  of  this  narrative), 
ran  as  follows : — 

Toula,  Nov,  6,  1777. 

IN  THE  COXCERT-ROOM  WILL  TAKE  PLACE 
TUE  EXHIBITION  OP 

AN  AUTOMATON  CHESS-PLAYER, 

IXVE^TED    AND    CONSTRUCTED    BY    M.    VON 

KEMPELEN. 

N.B.  llie  mechanical  combinations  of 
this  piece  of  machine)^  are  so  marvellous  and 
complete  that  the  Inventor  does  not  hesitate 
to  challenge  the  ablest  Chess-players  of  the 
town. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  what  an  excite- 
ment was  caused  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Toula  by  the  above  announcement;  not  only 
did  the  chess-players  try  hard  who  should  get 
his  name  entered  first  on  the  list,  but  heavy 
bets  were  offered  and  taken  for  and  against 
the  antagonists.  Worousky  was  victorious, 
and,  encouroged  by  his  success,  he  begged 
Von  Kempelen  to  propose  a  match  the  next 
day,  to  be  played  against  all  the  best  players 
in  concert.  Needless  to  say  that  the  second 
defiance  was  accepted  even  more  eagerly  than 
the  first,  and  that  the  whole  town  thronged  to 
be  spectators  of  this  novel  and  interesting 
tournament.  This  time  the  victory  remained 
for  awhile  uncertain,  and  Von  Kempelen  be- 
gan to  ti*emble  for  the  infallibility  of  hia 
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automaton 'r  reputation,  vrhen  an  unexpected 
and  masterly  move  decided  the  match  in  fayor 
of  Worousky.  The  whole  of  the  audience, 
including  the  loserR,  hailed  this  glorious  tic- 
tory  with  rounds  of  applause.  The  columns 
of  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  praises  and 
congratulations  addressed  to  the  automaton 
and  its  ingenious  inventor. 

Von  Kempelen  and  his  unseen  companion, 
re-assured  about  the  future  by  the  success  of 
their  debut,  now  took  their  leave  of  the 
benevolent  doctor.  After  presenting  him  with 
a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  his  kind  hos- 
pitalities, they  directed  their  course  towards 
the  frontier.  Prudence  required  that,  even 
while  travelling,  "Worousky  should  be  hidden 
from  every  prying  eye  j  consequently,  he  was 
literally  packed  up,  exactly  like  a  valuable  and 
brittle  piece  of  furniture.  lie  was  "Jra- 
gile;^  he  was  "glass  this  side  upwards,'* 
Under  the  pretence  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
automaton's  clock-work,  the  enormous  case  in 
which  it  was  enclosed  was  carried  with  the  ut- 
most precaution  from  place  to  place ;  the  real 
intention  was  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  cun- 
ning chess-plnyer  imprisoned  within.  Sundry 
breathing-holes  were  contrived  in  unsusj)ected 
corners  to  effect  the  ventilation  of  this  singular 
post-chaise.  Worousky  boro  his  confinement 
with  patience,  for  he  was  supported  by  the 
hope  of  soon  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Muscovite  police;  ond  his  fatigue  and  annoy- 
ance were  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
•arge  sums  of  money  which  they  pocketed 
along  the  road. 

In  this  fashion,  and  steadily  making  for  the 
Prussian  frontier,  our  travellers  had  got  as  far 
as  Vitebsk,  when  one  morning  Von  Kempelen 
abruptly  entered  the  chamber  wherein  Worou- 
sky was  constantly  sequestered. 

"  We  are  threotencd  by  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune,'' exclaimed  the  mechanician,  in  great 
alarm,  as  he  displayed  a  letter  from  St. 
Petersburg.  "  Heaven  knows  whether  wc 
shall  be  able  to  avert  the  evil !  The  Empress 
CatJierine  II.,  having  been  informed  by  the 
journals  of  the  marvellous  skill  of  the  autom- 
aton chess-]>layer,  desires  to  play  a  game  with 
it,  and  orders  me  to  transport  it  to  her  palace 
immediatelv.  What  we  have  now  to  do,  is 
to  lay  our  heads  together  to  find  the  means  of 
avoiding  this  dangerous  honor.'' 

To  Von  Kempelen's  great  astonishment, 
Worousky  heard  the  news'  without  manifest- 
ing the  least  uneasiness ;  on  the  contrary,  he 


appeared  delighted  at  the  protpeot  '"Wt 
will  take  good  care  not  to  neglect  paying  nA 
a  visit  as  that ! "  he  said.  "  The  CnrinA 
wishes  are  commands  which  cannot  bedi^- 
obeyed  with  impunity;  we  hare,  therefore, no 
other  course  to  follow  than  to  comply  with 
her  request  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  readi- 
ness to  oblige  her  will  hsTC  the  donhle  adfan- 
tage  of  prepossessing  her  mind  in  yonr  fiim, 
as  well  as  of  diverting  any  suspicions  wfaidi 
your  wonderful  automaton  might  raise  in  her 
mind.  Moreover,"  added  the  intrepid  sol- 
dier, with  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  **  I  ova 
that  I  shall  not  be  sorr}*  to  meet  the  great 
Catherine  face  to  face,  and  show  her  thst  the 
head  which  she  undervalues  to  the  degrte  of 
putting  on  it  the  price  of  a  few  roubles  only, 
is  a  match  for  her  own;  and  may  perhaps 
prove  ksolff  in  certaio.  cases,  superior  in  intet 
ligence." 

"  Madman ! "  exclaimed  Von  Kenprie^ 
frightened  at  the  excitement  of  the  fiery  ont- 
law.  "  Recollect  that  we  may  be  discovered; 
which  will  cost  you  your  life,  and  will  ooavnt 
me  into  a  Siberian  exile." 

"  Impossible !  "  calmly  answered  Woronifcy. 
"  Your  ingenious  machine  has  already  dt- 
ceivcd  so  many  people,  who  were  no  fbob 
cither,  that  I  am  certain  we  shall  soon  have 
one  dupe  more ;  and  this  time  it  will  be  t 
dupe  whom  it  will  be  glorious  for  us  to  m}*sli^ 
What  a  delightful  remembrance !  what  tn 
honor  for  us  both,  my  dear  friend;  will  itbs 
to  have  to  say  one  day  that  the  Empresi 
Catherine  II. — the  haughty  Czarina — whom 
her  courtiers  vaunt  as  the  owner  of  the  ablest 
head  in  her  whole  empire,  was  tricked  by 
your  genius  and  beaten  by  mine  !  " 

Although  Von  Kempelen  could  not  sbart 
Worousky's  enthusiasm,  he  was  obliged  to 
bend  before  circumstances,  and  the  well-knowa 
inflexibility  of  his  comrade's  character.  B^ 
sides,  the  soldier  had  such  a  surprising  mas- 
tery of  chess,  that  the  Viennese  mechanidaB 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  concessions,  in  the 
interest  of  his  own  proper  reputation.  They 
started,  therefore,  without  delay ;  for  the  joa^ 
ney  was  long  and  difiicult,  in  consequence  of 
the  innumerable  precautions  with  which  the 
transport  of  Worousky's  case  was  attended. 
On  tlie  road  Von  Kempelen  never  left  his 
travelling-companion  an  instant  alone,  and 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  so  painful  a  mode  of  locomotion. 
After  a  series  of  long  and  fatiguing  days' 
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journeys,  they  arrived  at  last  at  the  end  of 
their  travels.  But  whatever  promptitude  the 
travellers  had  displayed,  the  Czarina,  when 
she  accosted  Von  Kempelen,  appeared  to 
manifest  a  touch  of  ill-humor. 

**  Are  the  roads  so  bad,  sir,"  she  inquired, 
**  that  it  takes  a  fortnight  to  come  from  Vitebsk 
to  St.  Petersburg  ?  " 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
wily  mechanician,  *'  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
confession  which  will  serve  in  some  sort  as  an 
excuse  for  the  delay." 

"  Make  it,"  answered  Catherine,  *•  provided 
it  be  not  an  avowal  of  the  incapability  of  you^ 
marvellous  machine." 

'*  Quite  the  contrary.  I  wish  to  own  to 
your  majesty  that,  in  consequence  of  your 
majesty's  great  ability  at  chess,  Twas  anxious 
to  present  you  with  a  worthy  adversary.  Be- 
fore setting  out  I  therefore  added  some  addi- 
tional mechanism,  which  was  indispensable 
for  the  playing  of  so  important  a  match." 

''Ah,  that  is  it!"  said  the  Empress,  re- 
stored to  good  humor  by  this  flattering  ex- 
planation. "  And  in  consequence  of  this  sup- 
plemental clock-work  I  sqppose  you  expect  to 
beat  me  with  your  automaton  ?  " 

'*  I  bhnll  be  greatly  surprised  if  such  is  not 
the  result,"  replied  Von  Kempelen,  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

'*  We  shall  see  about  that,  sir,"  retorted 
the  Empress,  tossing  her  head  with  an  air  of 
doubt  and  of  irony.  '*  But,"  she  continued, 
in  the  same  tone,  *'  when  will  you  introduce 
me  to  the  presence  of  my  terrible  adversary  ?  " 

V  Whenever  it  may  please  your  majesty." 

"  In  that  case,  I  am  so  impatient  to  meas- 
ure my  strength  with  the  vanquisher  of  the 
ablest  players  in  Kussia,  that  this  very  even- 
ing I  will  meet  him  in  my  library.  Instal 
your  machinery  there.  At  eight  o'clock  I  will 
come  and  see  you.    Be  punctual." 

^on  Kempelen  retired  from  the  presence, 
and  Iiastened  to  make  his  arrangements  for 
the  evening.  Worousky  treated  the  matter 
lightly,  and  thought  only  of  the  delight  he 
•hould  feel  at  mystifying  Catherine.  But  if 
Von  Kempelen  had  also  summoned  courage 
to  go  through  with  the  adventure,  he  was 
anxious,  nevertheless,  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  prevent  the  secret  from  being 
discovered,  and  to  provide  a  way  of  escape  in 
ease  of  danger.  At  all  risks,  he  caused  the 
automaton  to  be  transported  to  the  Imperial 
palace  in  the  same  case  in  which  it  waa  kept 
when  on  a  journey. 
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The  clock  struck  eight  as  the  Em])ress,  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  suite,  entered  the  library, 
and  took  her  placo  before  the  chess-board. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Von  Kempelen 
never  allowed  any  one  to  go  behind  the  au- 
tomaton, and  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
begin  the  game  till  all  the  spectators  were 
ranged  in  front  of  his  machine.  The  court 
took  their  places  behind  the  Empress,  and 
prophesied  with  one  voice  the  impending  de- 
feat of  the  automaton.  At  the  mechanician's 
invitation,  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
sideboard  and  the  body  of  the  Turk ;  and 
when  every  one  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
it  contained  nothing  but  the  clock-work  previ- 
ously mentioned,  they  took  the  usual  steps  to 
begin  the  game. 

Favored  by  chance,  Catherine  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  playing  the  first  pawn.  The 
automaton  made  a  move  in  return,  and  the 
game  went  on  in  the  midst  of  the  most  solemn 
silence.  For  a  time  no  very  decisive  move 
was  made ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent,  from 
the  Czarina's  angry  and  knitted  brows,  that 
the  automaton  was  showing  a  great  want  of 
gallantry,  and  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  repu- 
tation he  had  gained.  A  knight  and  a  bishop 
were  taken,  one  after  the  other,  in  tlie  clutch 
of  the  skilful  Mussulman.  From  that  time 
the  game  took  a  turn  unfavorable  to  the  Im- 
perial player,  when  suddenly  the  Turk,  for- 
getting his  impassible  gravity,  violently  struck 
his  cushion  with  his  arm,  and  replaced  a  chess- 
man that  had  been  advanced  by  his  adversary. 

Catherine  II.  had  been  guilty  of  cheating. 
Was  it  to  test  the  automaton's  intelligence,  or 
from  any  other  motive?  We  connot  teU. 
Nevertheless,  the  haughty  Empress,  not  choos- 
ing to  avow  her  peccadillo,  replaced  the  piece 
on  the  square  to  which  she  had  fraudulently 
pushed  it,  and  stared  at  the  automaton  with 
an  air  of  imperious  authority. 

The  result  soon  followed.  The  Turk,  with 
a  single  blow  of  his  arm,  upset  every  piece 
on  the  chess-board;  and  immediately  the 
sound  of  clock-work,  which  was  constantly 
going  on  during  the  game,  ceased  to  be  heard. 
The  machine  stopi)ed,  as  if  some  spring  inside 
it  had  been  unexpectedly  broken. 

Von  Kempelen,  pale  and  trembling,  recog- 
nizing^ Worousky's  fier)*  temper,  awaited  in 
alarm  the  issue  of  this  conflict  between  the 
outlaw  and  his  sovereign. 

**  Aha,  Monsieur  TAutomate !  "  said  the 
Empress  gaily,  glad  to  see  thui  concluded  a 
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gnmc  in  which  her  chance  of  success  was  but 
smnll ;  "  your  manners  arc  somewhat  inclined 
to  l)C  abrupt.  You  are  a  capital  player,  I 
mu»t  allow ;  but  you  were  afraid  of  losing, 
and  so  you  put  the  chess-board  into  an  iuex- 
tricnble  mess.  That  will  do.  I  am  now  en- 
lightened in  respect  to  your  talents,  and 
especially  as  to  your  nervous  temperament." 
Von  Krmpelen  began  to  breathe  again ; 
and,  taking  courage,  he  endeavored  to  efface 
entirely  the  unfavorable  imj)reswon  produced 
by  his  machine's  want  of  respect, — a  fault  of 
which  he  was  naturally  obliged  to  take  the 
whole  reKponsibility  u])on  his  own  shoulders. 

**  Will  your  nuijeKty,"  he  humbly  said, 
•'  perniil  nie  to  offer  an  explanation  of  what 
has  juHt  taken  place?  " 

"  Hy  no  means,  Monsieur  Von  Kempelen," 
iirterruplcd  the  KmpreKs,  with  great  vivacity. 
"  There  is  no  occaNlon  for  any  thing  of  the 
kin<I.  On  lh«»  contrary,  I  have  been  highly 
rnlrrliiinrd.  I  will  evrn  Hay  that  I  am  so  de- 
licti led  with  your  automaton  that  I  wish  to 
pnrrhiisv  it.  I  shall  then  always  have  at 
iiiinil  1  rhesH-plnyer  whose  temper  is  peihaps 
II  lit  I  If  wnim.  bill  whose  skill  makes  him  a 
ii"iHr('iiibli'  adversary.  lieave  him,  therefore, 
ill  tliiH  MpMrlnient,  iitid  come  and  see  me  to- 
nimiow,  nnd  we  will  conclude  the  bargain.'' 

So  Mi\iiig,  and  without  waiting  for  Von 
Kmipclcn'N  answer,  the  Czarina  left  the  room. 
In  rx pressing  her  desire  that  the  automaton 
phonlil  remain  in  the  ])alace  till  the  next  day, 
hiid  Ciitherine  any  intention  of  committing  cin 
iiidlKcretion  ?  It  is  more  than  probable;  she 
was  (piite  capable  of  any  unusual  conduct. 
Happily,  the  cunning  artist  bafHed  her  female 
euriosity  by  smuggling  Worousky  away  in  the 
case  he  had  brought.  The  automaton  re- 
mained in  the  library,  but  "Worousky  was 
gone.  Next  day  Catherine  renewed  her  pro- 
position to  buy  the  automaton  of  Von  Kem- 
pelcn.  He  replied,  that  as  liis  presence  was 
necessary  for  the  working  of  the  machinery, 
he  could  not  by  any  possibility  sell  it.  The 
Kmpress  acknowledged  the  force  of  his  rea- 
soi.ing,  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  com- 
])limented  him  on  his  mechanical  skill,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  proof  of  her  liberality. 

Three  months  afterwards  the  automaton 
was  in  Kngland,  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr. 
Aiithon,  or  Antony,  to  whom  Von  Kempelen 
liiid  made  it  over.  Did  Worousky  continue 
I.I  make  part  of  the  machine?  It  is  not 
kniiwn  exactly;  but  we  may  conclude  that  it 


was  80,  from  tlic  immense  success  which  thi 
chess-player  had  at  the  time,  Di  may  be  wci 
in  the  contemporary  journals.  Antlion  triT- 
elled  all  over  Europe,  attended  by  the  mom 
invariable  success ;  but  at  his  death  the  cele- 
brated automaton  was  bought  by  the  mechani- 
cian Maclzel,  who  embarked  it  for  New  Yoik. 
It  was  doubtless  then  that  Worousky  took 
leave  of  his  hospitable  Turk,  for  the  chess- 
player was  far  from  exhibiting  the  same  prov> 
ess  in  America  as  he  had  in  the  Old  World. 
After  having  travelled  about  for  a  considerft* 
ble  time,  showing  his  mechanical  trumpet  and 
the  chess-player,  Maelzel  set  sail  for  Franoi^ 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  see  aj^ain.  He 
died  on  the  passage  from  indigestion,  brought 
on  by  over-eating.  Maelzel's  heirs  sold  hii 
instruments,  and  that  was  the  way  in  which 
Cronier  obtained  his  ])recious  relic. 

The  automata  which  Robert  Iloudin  fabri- 
cated himself  were  far  superior  to  the  cheis- 
])layer,  both  in  mechanical  merit  and  in  bold* 
ness,  though  not  in  impudence  of  desigiL 
Setting  aside  his  early  essays,  which  were 
wonderful  for  a  juvenile  artist,  several  of  hii 
second-rate  perforfnances  became  faroritei 
with  all  civilized  Europe,  and  were  repeated 
in  numerous  duplicates,  under  a  variety  of  di^ 
ferent  but  analogous  forms.  There  was  tbf 
tight-roj)c  dancer,  male  and  female;  birds 
that  sang,  accompanying  their  melody  witb 
characteristic  movements  of  their  head  and 
wings;  and  the  juggler  playing  with  the  cops 
and  balls.  There  was  what  was  stvled  the 
mysterious  clock,  which,  although  transparentf 
indicated  and  struck  the  hour  with  the  great- 
est exactness,  and  that  without  any  apparent 
mechanism  whatsoever  to  keep  it  going. 
More  difRcult  to  construct  was  the  nightin- 
gale (ordered  by  a  rich  merchant  of  St. 
Petersburg),  which  imitated  not  merely  the 
actions,  but  also  the  musical  phrases  oC  iU 
prototype,  giving  by  means  of  artificial  wind- 
in  pes  a  tolerable  copy  of  the  notes  which 
bird- fanciers  are  wont  to  ex])ress  in  written 
j  characters,  by  something  like  **  Tlou-tiou-tiou. 
Ut,  ut,  ut,  ut.  Tchiichou,  tchitchou,  rrrronr- 
onit/'  etc.  Of  a  still  higher  -order  was  the 
Secretary-Draughtsman,  I'Ecrivain-Dessina- 
-  teur,  a  figure  who  wrote  or  drew,  at  word  of 
I  command,  any  thing  reasonable  that  was  re- 
\  quested  of  him. 

The  automata  prepared  for  public  exhibi- 
tion, to  serve  as  interludes  between  their  au- 
thor's feats  of  legerdemain,  were  really  wob* 
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derful.    One  of   them,  sfyled   the  Dlavolo  *<<It  is  a  great  pity,  Monsieur   Hobert 

Antonio,  after  a  famous  acrobat  of  the  day,  Houdin,  that  you  have  not  applied  to  serious 

was  first  exhibited  at  Robert  Houdin's  theatre  undertakings  the  same  efforts  of  imagination 

on  the  1st  of  October,  1849.    The  original  ^j^*?*'  ^'°"  ^T  ^,'°P^^y^^  '"  ^^^  construction 

/•  11                       •u            u  J      1    *u  of  fancy  articles/ 

was  a  full-grown  man  ;  the  copy  had  only  the  «  ^hls  criticism  wounded  me  the  more,  be- 

stature  and  the  features  of  a  child.    He  took  cause  at  that  epoch  I  saw  nothing  superior  to 

in  the  wooden  artist  in  hit  arms,  he  tells  us,  my  own  pieces  of  workmanship  j  in  my  bright- 

eiactly  as  he  would  have  carried  a  living  be-  est  dreams  respecting  the  future,  I  had  no 

ing;  placed  liim  upon  the  stick  of  a  swing,  higher  ambition  than  to  rival  the  glor\-  of  the 

and  then   put  to  him  several  quesUons,  to  learned   author  ^of  the  automaton^  duck.    I 
which 


you 
ready 

"Yes."    Then,  at  the  first  strains  of  the  or-  to  change  the  direction  of  my 

chestni,  he  gracefully  saluted  the  spectators,  having  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will 

turning  himself  towards  the  different  parts  of  favor  me  with  vour  advice.    All'  the  while 

the  house  ;  then  he  suspended  himself  by  the  that  I  employed  myself  with  chronometer 

arms,  and  following  the  measures  of  the  music  making  I  could  scarcely  contnve  to  bje.    At 

.      .(.                     p.y           •   1  11     •      1  •    \  present  I  maintain  four  workmen,  who  help 

(or  the  measures  of  the  music  following  him),  {^e  to  complete  my  automata,  the  least  skit- 

he  began  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  f^j  ^f  (he  four  earns  six  francs  a-day :  you 

with  extraordmar)-  vigor.    This  great  exer-  may  guess  by  that  what  I  earn  myself.    I 

lion  required  an  interval  of  repose,  during  ask  you  now,  Monsieur,  whether  I  ought  to 

which  he  smoked  his  pipe ;    after  which  he  return  to  my  former  profession  ?  " 

performed  feats  of  strength  on  the  swing,  "  ^^y  critic  was  silent ;  but  another  member 

such  as  raising  himself  by  the  arms,  and  re-  of  the  jury  approached  me,  and  saicl  in  a  low 

1,              jiM*i-             *j  voice,  *  Go  on.  Monsieur  liobert  Houdin,  go 

mammg  heels  upwards,  irhilst  he  executed  ^„     r  r^^i  „„  „.o„^„„««  ♦!,««.  ,.^.„  :„„«„Lt.. 

,       *', .            *  .           .11.1            rr.  on ;  1  feel  an  assurance  that  your  ingenious 

telegraphic  evolutions  with  his  legs.  To  1^1,0^3  after  having  conducted  you  to  pros- 
prove  that  the  little  Diavolo's  mechanical,  ex-  perity,  will  lead  you  straight  to  make  useful 
istence  lay  within  himself,  he  suspended  him-  discoveries.' 

•elf  by  his  feet,  and  afterwards  completely  "  *  Monsieur  le  Baron  Siguier,'  I  replied, 

quilted  the  swing.  *  I  thank  >^  for  your  encouraging  projjnos- 

Robert  Houdin,  naturally  verj-  proud  of  his  ^'''*  ^  ^'^^  "^®  ^^^^y  endeavor  to  justify  it.'" 

automata,  was   excessively   susceptible    that  ,,,.,,  .,       ,      ,           -               ,  ,  . 

eren  their  ««,7y  should  be  put  in  question.  ,   Wuh  the  advantages  of  ease  and  le«ure  to 

Although  his  own  native  good  sense  showed  help  h.m,  the  worthy  exHionjurer  has  already 

him  the  justice  of  such  criticisms,  they  touched  d?"«  """^h  ^o  fulfil  h.s  promise  and  probab  y 

...    ^1         •  1     4  4U    .•                         t  W"l  do  more.    A  remnant  of  affection  for  his 

nun  to  the  quick  at  the  lime,  as  api)ears  from  11^,       r       ,1        ,.       .,       ,.. 

•urn*           r     •           •*»      •    i*   i  old  trade  of  watch-making  induced  him  to 

toe  following  confession,  written  m  his  honor-  1^1             ,       1    .  •    •    .           .       .1 

.,       ,.      °    ^          Til  •  select  chronometro-electric  instruments  as  the 

ftble  retirement  near  Blois : —  1  •    ^    i.  i  •    1  u          Tm_  1         i     *  j      .1. 

object  of  his  labors.    Ife  has  adopted  as  the 

•;  After  having  acquired  a  position  of  ma-  programme  to  be  carried  out,  The  Popular^ 
terial  welfare  by  means  of  labors  which  have  ,.^^^.^^  ^y  ^^^^^^^-^  ciocks,  by  making  them 
been  wronglv  treated  as  futile,  I  have  deter-  •  1  j  ^  -u  *  j 
mined  to  divotc  my  attention  to  serious  re-  «'  ^'^^'^  «?^  ^  ^^^''^'^  as  possible.  And 
Marches,  as  I  was  once  advised  to  do  by  a  «»  ^»e  exercise  of  any  art  always  supposes  an 
member  of  the  Institute.  The  circumstance  ideal  which  the  artist  strives  to  realize,  he  al- 
to which  I  allude  occurred  during  the  Exposi-  ready  fancies  that  the  day  will  arrive  when  a 
tion  of  1844,  where  1  exhibited  my  automata  net-work  of  electric  wires,  starting  from  one 
and  other  mechaniciil  curiosities.  The  jury  ^i^  regulator,  will  radiate  over  the  whole  of 
deputed  to  examine  the  machines  and  mstni-  ^  ^„j  ^jii  3^  j^^  ^^e  exact  time  in  the 
ments  of  precision  visited  my  collection,  and  '  1  ^  mi  n  •  *i. 
I  gave  in  their  presence  a  little  performance,  '"^^  ""^^«A  ^*"«ff  "  Tm"  ^  »«  ^^e  most 
similar  to  that  which  had  taken  place  a  few  importent  cities.  Meanwhile,  considerable  re- 
days  previously  before  Louis  Philippe.  After  suits  in  advance  of  the  former  state  of  things 
having  listened  with  interest  to  my  account  of  have  been  already  attained,  a  few  amongst 
the  difficulties  which  I  had  to  overcome  in  the  which  are,  an  Electric  Kegulator,  without  any 
construction  of  my  automata,  one  of  the  mem-  wheel-work,  secure  from  the  influence  of  Tari- 
bers  of  the  jury  remarked, — 
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ations  in  the  electric  currents;  a  popular 
Electric  Clock,  capable  of  carrying,  without 
any  farther  expense  of  electricity,  a  dial-plate 
of  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter ;  an  Electric 
striking  Apparatus,  without  any  wheel-work, 
capable  of  being  carried  to  any  distance  what- 
soever by  the  above-mentioned  electric  clock ; 
and,  finally,  a  Bepartiteur  electriquct  by 
means  of  which  a  magnetic  attraction  may  be 
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increased  a  hundredfold.  This,  m  a  mcehwi 
ical  point  of  view,  is  an  entirely  noTei  Ufffsatt, 
which  promises  to  be  serviceable  in  a  thov- 
sand  different,  unexpected  ways.  Be  it  nol 
forgotten,  that  Robert  Houdin  has  presented 
his  native  town  with  an  electric  clock,  whidi 
adorns  the  facade  qf  the  Hdtel  de  Ville»  nd 
has  gone  for  two  yean  with  the  greitol 
regularity.  £.  S.  IX 


Death  of  Dr.  IIenbt  Abbott,  Collector 

OF  THE    EOTFTIAN    MuSEUM. — It  18  but  a  fcw 

days  since  we  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Gcorgo 
Abbott,  American  Yice-Consal  at  Cairo;  and 
we  are  now  pnined  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the 
elder  brother,  Dr.  Henry  Abbott,  the  well-known 
collector  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  the  only  resident  English  physician 
in  Cairo.  Dr.  Abbott  had  manj  friends  in  New 
York  who  have  made  his  acquamtance  in  Cairo, 
and  many  others  who  knew  him  during  his  tem- 
porary residence  here  in  1853-4  will  hear  of  his 
death  with  sincere  regret. 

Dr.  Abbott  went  to  Egypt  when  quite  a  young 
man,  on  a  scientific  expedition,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  British  government.  Uo  was  in- 
duced to  enter  the  service  of  Mahommcd  Ali, 
who  then  needed  English  surgeons  and  medical 
men,  and  for  many  years  ho  held  a  high  position 
m  that  employment.  Ho  married  an  Armenian 
lady,  and  subsequently  settled  in   Cairo  as  a 

Practising  physician,  where  his  genial  manners, 
is  warm  and  noble  impulses,  and  the  unfailing 
kindness  of  his  heart,  endeared  him  to  all  who 
partook  of  his  hospitalities.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  collecting  antiquities  as  an  amusement, 
and  it  at  length  became  a  passion,  so  that  he  de- 
voted his  entire  surplus  income  to  the  museum 
which  ho  gathered  around  him,  and  which  be- 
came at  length  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  In 
1852  he  became  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
disposing  of  it  and  realizing  for  his  family  the 
large  sums  (then  over  $100,000)  which  he  hod 
invested  in  it ;  and,  under  the  advice  of  some 
friends,  he  shipped  the  entire  collection  to 
America,  and  himself  accompanied  it  hither. 
Instead  however  of  the  ready  sale  which  he  had 
been  led  to  supi)osc  it  would  meet  with,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  open  it  as  a  public  museum ;  a 
course  very  much  against  his  wishes  and  tastes. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  lovers  of  an- 
tiquity in  America  have  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  collection  as  a  free  public  museum  in 
this  city,  but  with  very  indifferent  success,  until 
recently,  when  the  prospect  of  its  departure  for 
England  has  aroused  an  interest  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  which  will  prolmbly 
result  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  that  institu- 
tion as  the  nucleus  of  a  groat  New  York  collec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Abbott  returned  to  Cairo  in  1854,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  bis  profession.    His  health 


failed  in  1857,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
George  Abbott  in  January  last  proved  too  serara 
a  blow  for  his  enfeebled  constitution.  He  died  at 
Kafr  el-Aish  on  the  Nile,  March  30th.  In  hii 
death  eastern  travellers  liave  lost  a  friend  and 
adviser  not  to  be  replaced.  There  are  mm 
who  will  read  this  brief  notice  and  remember  ha 
house  in  Cairo,  filled  with  his  splendid  collet 
tion,  and  contrast  that  memory  with  its  praseat 
desolateness — ^the  collection  in  America  in  dan- 
ger of  being  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  tte 
form  of  the  kind  and  genial  collector  no  longor 
moving  cheerily  about  among  bis  cberiahed  an- 
tiquities. 

Vr.  Abbott  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Stewart 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Brown  Brothoa4 
Co.,  of  this  city. — Journal  qf  Commerce, 


Compliment  to  Lieitt.  Maurt. — The  Ab— ^ 
U'onal  InteUigencer  has  been  favored  with  tiit.»j 
subjoined  translation  of  a  letter  rccentW  ad-.fi 
dressed  by  Baron  Humboldt  to  Lieut.  Auua/^ 
of  tho  National  Observatory : — 

**  Berliw,  April  11 , 1 8M. 

"  It  is  with  the  most  lively  acknowledgiii0Bte», 
that  I  oflx^r  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  nanocit^  w 
tho  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  ObsDH-^ 
atory  and  Hydrographirnl  Office  at  WaahingW^j 
the  tribute  of  my  respectful  ndmiratioii.  ■*"■ 
maritime  conference  at  Brussels,  and  the  hi  _ 
influence  which  your  visit  to  Europe  has  fo*! 
nutclv  exercised,  and  especially  where  Tour  ]^' 
ence  has  been  enjoyed,  have  contributcu  to  apflT" 
your  views  concerning  the  means  of  shortea^^*^ 
the  duration  of  voyages  through  seaa  trave: 
by  currents.  You  are  now  enjoying  the 
of  immense  labors. 

''It  belongs  to  me  more  than  to  anro 
traveller  of  the  ago  to  congratulate  my  illm:: 
ous  friend  npon  the  career  which  he  has  so  ^ 
ously  opened. 

"  Scarcely  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  I 
limit  myself  at  present  to  offering  you  the 
bute  of  acknowledgment  due  you  kht  ao 
years. 

"  Your  ynTj  humble  and  very  obedient 

"Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
*'  At  tho  age  of  ninety  year 

"  The  usual  excuses  for  tho  incoircctne^^ 
my  horrible  writing." 


CHRISNA,  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  DANVBE. 
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■eeordlDf  to  Act  of  CongreMin  the  jear  1860,  bj  Littell,  Son,  ft  Co.,  in  the  Clerk'k  Offlet  of  the  Diitiiit 

Court  of  aiassachuBettfl. 

PABT     FOUB. 


CHAPTER  I. — THE   BLOKSBERO. 

In  the  central  part  of  Hungary,  from  the  sum- 

BUU  of  iheBIoksberg,  may  be  enjoyed  a  view  of 

immense  plains  fertilized  hy  broad  watcr-cour- 

•et.    Among  these  plains  is  that  of  Rokos, 

where  the  nation  formerly  assembled,  in  arms 

•nd  on  horseback,  to  elect  its  sovereigns ;  n- 

ttong  these  water-courses,  is  one  which  creates 

or  ibsorbs  them  all ;  it  is  the  father  of  rivers, 

the  rirer-king  par  txctlUnce,  the    mighty 

Dinube.     In  passing  near  the  Bloksbcrg,  it 

hu  enlarged  its  channel  in  order  to  add  to 

the  pro«pect  two  enchanting  islands,  those  of 

8t  Andrew  and  of  the  Palatine ;  as  it  has 

tak  the  Prater  at  Vienna,  the  Great  and  Little 

flefautCatPresburg  and  at  Itaab.     But  these 

ktutiful  and  verdant  meadows,  these  charm- 

^K  Tillages,  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 

■^am,  do  not  complete  the  view  from  the 

'Ittnmtta  of    the   Bloksberg.      Behind,    and 

inscribing  a  curve  from   east  to  west,  thp 

l^Mintains  of  Cserhat,  those  of  Gran  and  of 

^Ibe-Koyale    mnjestically    introduce    them- 

^IreSt   with   their  old  forests  of  venerable 

^ks    and  pines,  terraced  in  the  form  of  an 

Qtaphitheatre.    If  your  eye  becomes  fatigued 

"kd  loses  itself  amid  the  immensity  of  this 

kand  panorama,  look  at  your  feet ;  the  pic- 

jjre,  contracting,  gains  in   interest   what  ii 

Mcs  in  grandeur. 

There,  beneath  you,  are  two  cities,  two 
bteriy  both  large  and  Ijeautiful,  both  the  pride 
f  Hungary,  hut  which  would  seem  to  iiave 
•en  born  of  a  different  wedlock,  so  marked 
nd  peculiar  is  the  a8])ect  of  each.  On  the 
[gbt  bank  of  the  river,  is  Budn,  ini])erial 
luda.  This  is  the  elder  sister.  llalf-Chris- 
Ebb,  halPTurkifth,  it  still  feels  the  yoke  of  the 
^MBiinlit.  In  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
Iffcples  of  its  churches  and  convents,  sur- 
BCMmtcd  with  the  cross,  may  be  seen  rising 
iqnare  towers  in  the  form  of  minarets,  and 
llie  foanded  domes  of  ancient  mosques.  Its 
fluk  fortress,  planted  on  n  rock,  its  precious 
niiU|  of  Iloman  origin,  its  streets,  almost 
•hraya  ailent,  even  the  gravity  of  the  costume 
ef  tta  inhabitants,  all  contribute  to  give  it  a 
yndt  but  severe  and  sombre  a8]}ect. 

Ike  other  siHter,  younger,  more  lively,  more 
iifaetsiHh,  is  Pesth,  which,  on  the  left  bank 
if  the  Danube,  opposite  its  elder  sister,  dis- 
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plays  its  rich  mansions  like  palaces,  its  flat- 
rooft  in  the  Italian  style,  its  magnificent 
promenades  covered  with  cafes  and  ridoltos, 
its  broad  streets  bordered  with  elegant  shops, 
full  of  German  activity ;  its  marble  porticos, 
sumptuous  decorations  for  which  ft  is  indebted 
to  modern  art.  Buda  is  the  ancient  Sarmatia, 
it  is  the  city  of  the  past,  the  exterior  city, 
armed  against  the  dangers  which  may  come 
from  without  and  watching  for  them  as  well 
in  the  direction  of  Germany  as  in  that  of 
Turkey ;  it  is  the  guardian  of  Pesth.  Pesth  is 
the  city  of  comfort  and  of  modern  civilization ; 
protected  by  the  fortifications  of  Buda  and  by 
the  barrier  of  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  care- 
less and  tranquil,  she  sleeps  ond  wakes  in 
the  midst  of  fetes. 

These  pictures  so  varied,  Arnstein  and 
Chrisna  were  contemplating  about  the  middle 
of  October,  from  one  of  the  declivities  of  the 
Bloksberg.  George,  casting  his  eyes  down- 
ward, especially  dwelt  admiringly  upon  Pesth, 
which  the  sun  was  then  filling  with  brilliancy 
and  light;  his  companion  embraced  the 
horizon  in  its  whole  extent^  and  her  eyes 
were  especially  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains.  A  third  personage,  a  woman, 
still  young,  short,  plump,  with  high-bolored 
and  brown  comj)lexion,  scaled  at  a  few  paces* 
distance,  on  a  l»ill(ftrk,  was  looking  smilingly 
at  them,  as  if  youth  and  love  were  for  her  a 
spectacle  more  worthy  of  interest  than  any 
other. 

Before  leaving  TJie  liin'ns,  Chrisna  had  at 
first  awaited  the  return  of  Zngrub,  in  order 
to  re-enter  his  family  along  with  him,  what- 
ever might  be  her  reception  there.  She  had 
pledged  herself  to  the  Croat ;  he  hod  kept  his 
word  by  delivering  the  prisoner,  she  would 
keep  her*s.  Tlie  absence  of  Zagrab  being 
prolonged,  she  resolved  to  go  directly  to 
Licavia,  whither  he  had  doubtless  gone. 
Could  she  refuse  to  accept  the  company  of 
George,  were  it  only  for  a  part  of  the  route, 
to  watch  over  her  safety?  At  her  entrance 
to  Licavia,  she  learned  that  her  uncle  and 
cousins  had  jjledgtd  themselves  by  the  most 
frightful  oatljR,  if  they  ever  saw  htr  again,  to 
make  her  cruelly  exjnate  her  flight  and  the 
disgrace  she  had  brought  upon  them.  Be- 
sides, the  young  soldier  had  not  re-appeared. 

Persevering  in  her  pursuit  of  him,  Chrisna 
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repaired  to  Cattaro.  There,  it  ivas  affirmed 
that  Jean  Zograb  had  delivered  up  the  Scla- 
vonian  to  the  emperor's  justice  ;  that,  for  this 
act,  he  had  obtained  at  once  his  dismissal  and 
the  promised  reward,  twenty  thousand  Aus- 
trian florins.    Then  she  sought  him  no  more. 

What  was  to  become  of  her  ?  Could  this 
situation  of  two  young  persons,  left  to  them- 
selves, living  constantly  in  each  other's 
presence,  be  prolonged  without  danger  P  It 
could  not  be  thus  ;  Chrisna  understood  it. 
She  felt  that  she  had  no  resource  but  to  retire 
to  a  convent.  As  soon  as  this  word  was  pro- 
nounced, George  manifested  a  grief  so  great 
that  she  had  not  courage  to  persevere  in  her 
project. 

.  "  Formerly  I  passed  for  a  skilful  needle- 
woman,'* said  she  to  him ;  **  at  least,  allow  me 
to  fix  myself  in  some  city  where  I  can  find  the 
means  of  sufisistcnce.*' 

George  rememljered  that  a  former  servant 
of  his  father,  who  now  lived  in  Buda,  where 
he  occupied  a  small  place  under  government, 
had  married  a  woman  wiio  was  at  the  head  of 
an  establishment  for  lace-making.  He  might 
place  Chrisna  in  this  family,  whose  integrity 
and  devotedness  he  knew.  Madame  Suzini, 
the  lace-mnker,  was  one  of  those  good  ^and 
honest  creatures,  strangers  to  intrigue,  whose 
calm  and  laborious  life  passes  away  undis- 
turbed at  the  domestic  fireside.  But,  like  so 
many  other  women  of  the  same  class,  she 
must  have  a  romance  in  her  head,  to  enliven, 
by  a  little  of  the  ideal,  the  monotony  of  her 
domestic  life.  Tiiis  romance,  unwilling  to 
become  its  heroine  herself,  she  sought  around 
her,  among  her  friends  and  neighbors,  taking 
a  peculiar  pleasure,  by  the  aid  of  com- 
mentaries and  suppositions,  in  transforming 
the  most  simple  events  into  extraordinary 
adventures;  all  this  without  any  malice. 
When  Madame  Suzini  saw  enter  her  house 
these  two  unknown  travellers,  she  had,  as  it 
were,  an  agree.ible  presentiment  that  a  com- 
plete romance  had  arrived.  The  fine  and  dis- 
tinguished features  of  the  young  man,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  companion,  charmed  her  im- 
mediately J  by  the  glances  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  each  other  from  time  to  time,  she 
thought  she  divined  a  thwarted  love;  the 
interest  which  she  felt  for  them  increased. 
M.  Siizini,  at  his  entrance,  introduced  Count 
.  George  Zupolsky,  and  the  romance  assumed, 
in  the  mind  of  the  good  lady,  colossal  pro- 
portions. When  Chrisna,  become  a  member 
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of  the  family,  had  confided  to  Madame 
a  part  of  her  misfortunes,  the  latter  ihed 
warm  tears,  and  felt  for  her  the  pity  of  a 
mother.  , 

In  order  to  give  no  occasion  for  evil  sat- 
mises,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Chriina, 
Arnstein  had  chosen  lodgings  at  Festh.  Only, 
at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  he  repaired  to  the 
Bloksberg,  where  Chrisna,  accompanied  by 
Madame  Suzini,  soon  joined  him.  His  plan 
was  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  realize  his  last  resources  and  create 
for  himself  new  ones ;  but  each  day  he  in> 
vented  some  obstacle  which  postponed  his 
departure.  He  could  no  longer  comprehend 
how  he  could  live  away  from  Chrisna.  If  the 
heart  of  George  was  changed  in  this  respect, 
the  character  of  the  Montenegrine,  no  longer 
over-excited  by  the  rude  influences  of  that 
strange  world  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had 
lived,  seemed  also  to  be  metamorphosed. 

Surrounded  with  kind  cares  and  sweet 
afiections,  by  degrees  all  that  there  was  of 
exaggeration  in  her  nature  became  effused. 
The  mountaineer,  the  heroine,  gave  place  to 
the  simple,  confiding  young  girl,  who  readily 
allowed  herself  to  be  influenced  by  others. 
She  became  again  what  she  had  been  among  i 
the  Kapella  Mountains. 

At  present,   turning    away  her   thoughts^ 
from   the  Croat  as  well   as  from  the  Sisla-^ 
vonian,  she  is  attempting  to  taste  in  pel 
tms  moment  of  tranquillity  and  of  happiness^ 
which  God  has  granted,  to  rest  her  from 
many  fatigues  and  painful  emotions.    Yield— J 
ing  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  essay—* 
ing  to  become  initiated  into  this  m}'8terioiis0 1 
comfort  of  great  cities,  hitherto  a  sealed  book^ 
to  her,  she  was  seized  with  childish  astonish— ->i 
ment,  the  simple  admiration  of  a  bonrding— -'; 
school   girl.     Arnstein's   love,  originating  iafl 
such  singular  circumstances,  for  a  woman  ao^ 
different  from  those  he  had  hitherto  loTed,  at^ 
present  so   different  from   herself,  ossumed  C 
thid  time  the  character  of  a  genuine  passion.-^ 
To  his  passion,  Madame  Suzini  unintentionally^ 
gave  still  more  force,  by  relating  to  the  yoong  "S 
man,  with  a  slight  amplification  of  the  truth, aa  ^ 
was  her  custom,  the  sensation  made  in  the  dty 
by  the  rare  beauty  of  the  Montenegrine,  and 
even  the  attempts  at  seduction  of  which  she 
was  the  object.     Nevertheless,  he  might  safe  "• 
leave  her  :  Madame  Suzini  would  be  respecta- 
ble for  her  constancy. 

George  no  longer  thought  of  setting  out 
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for  Vienna;  he  contented  himself  with  writ- 
ing to  his  bankers,  to^  his  creditors,  and  Ape- 
dally  to  the  good  Abb^  Oiulani,  who  was  still 
awaiting  him  at  Rome. 

One  day,  as  he  was  repairing  to  the  Bloks- 
berg,  where  Chrisna  was  to  ^oin  him,  under 
the  tree  which  marked  the  spot  of  their  in- 
terviews, he  saw  a  painter,  an  artist,  about  to 
sketch  the  magnificent  picture  presented  to 
his  Tiew.    It  was  Christian. 

The  two  friends  met  with  transports  of  joy. 
After  a  few  words  interchanged, — 

•*  Where  is  your  fortune,  George  ?  "  asked 
the  artist ;  **  that  beautiful  crystalline  torrent, 
which  was  beginning  to  show  the  sands  of  its 
bed,  when  I  saw  you  for  the  last  time  in 
Vienna." 

"I  am  ruined,  completely  ruined,  Chris- 
tian." 

^  Well,  my  friend,  the  violinist  who  loses 
an  arm,  is  compelled  if  he  wishes  to  live,  to 
turn  a  grindstone  with  the  arm  which  remains. 
The  true  arms  of  great  noblemen  like  you,  the 
two  levers  which  constitute  your  strength, 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  your  patrimonial  for- 
tune, on  the  oth^r,  your  aristocratic  name. 
Like  my  violinist-,  you  are  crippled ;  but  your 
name  remains,  with  which  you  may  yet  make 
an  excellent  marriage,  and  I  can  show  you 
bow." 

"You,  my  philosopher?"  said  Amstein 
smiling  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

**  Myself.  In  a  village  of  Dalmatia,  where 
I  believe,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  discovered 
the  Temple  of  Epidaurus,  I  encountered  a 
delicious  little  German  puppet,  fabricated  at 
Vienna— or  at  Nuremberg,  but  which  might 
have  been  manufactured  at  Paris,  so  graceful, 
alert,  lively,  was  it." 

•*  And  is  it  your  puppet  that  I  am  to  marry  ?  * 

"  Why  not,  if  its  name  is  Amelia  d'Oster- 
wein  ?  " 

**  Hush ! "  exclaimed  Amstein,  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  lips. 

Then  he  resumed,  afler  a  moment's  si- 
lence,— 

"  I  refused  the  hand  of  Amelia  because  it 
did  not  suit  me,  now  that  I  had  nothing,  to 
owe  all  to  my  wife ;  it  would  have  been  to 
have  placed  myself,  with  regard  to  her,  in  an 
inferior  position,  which  I  will  never  accept" 

**  That  is  an  idea,  George,  which  does  honor 
to  the  delicacy  of  your  sentiments,  but  not  to 
jour  intelligence." 


And  with  a  magisterial  air.  Christian  con- 
tinued,— 

"  The  master  *  has  said,  in  his  logic,  in  the 
chapter  on  subjective  reality :  '  In  order  to 
be  admissible  to  the  eyes  of  reason,  our  sacri- 
fices should  have  for  their  object  consolation, 
otherwise  called  compensaiian !  *  Certainly," 
resumed  the  philosophic  artist,  quitting  his 
tone  of  quotation,  **  a  rich  citizen  who  should 
become  foolishly  enamored  of  my  name,  and 
consent  to  share  with  me  her  fortune,  labori- 
ously  amassed,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  being 
called  Madame  Muller,  would  act  at  variance 
with  common  sense  ;  she  would  not  have  her 
compensation.  Would  it  be  the  same,  for 
^he  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  with 
regard  to  you  ?  Let  us  see.  Mademoiselle 
d^Osterwein's  father  was  an  Aulic  Counsellor, 
and  decorated  with  a  host  of  pretty  ribbons 
of  all  colors;  but  her  grandfather  made  a 
modest  entrance  into  life,  in  quality  of  steward 
to  the  old  Prince  de  Kaunitz;  she  is  then 
not  of  the  nobility.  Thinks  to  her  fortune, 
she  can  restare  the  arm  you  have  lost ;  but 
have  you  nothing  to  give  her  as  an  equivalent  ? 
Through  you,  she  will  become  a  countess; 
she  wHl  have  purchased  the  right  to  place  on 
the  pannek  of  her  caniage,  on  the  backs  of 
her  servants,  on  the  gate  of  her  chateau,  on  her 
seal,  on  her  bracelets,  on  h^r  jewels,  the  glori- 
ous escutcheon  of  the  Zapolskys.  She  will 
have  gratified  your  habits  of  comfort  and 
even  of  luxurj'j  on  your  side,  you  will  have 
gratified  the  most  imperious  passion  of  a  wo- 
man, vanity.  It  is  then  a  perfectly  well- 
assorted  and  suitable  marriage;  of  this  mar- 
riage I  am  almost  commissioned  to  arrange 
the  preliminaries ;  but  no  time  is  to  be  lost, 
for  I  forewarn  you,  our  old  fellow-student, 
Ferdinand  Mackewitz,  has  entered  the  ranks." 

**  1  have  but  one  more  reason  to  oppose  to 
you.  Christian.  Yesterday,  at  the  very  spot 
where  you  now  are,  beneath  the  very  tree 
which  serves  you  as  a  shelter,  I  strore  to 
Chrisna  that  I  would  take  her  for  my  wife ; 
and  Chrisna  is  even  poorer  than  myself." 

The  artist  shook  his  head  and  bit  his  lips. 

"  Chrisna  ?  "  murmured  he ;  "  her  name  is 
Chrisna !    George,  you  have  doubtless  sworn 
to  her  also    an   eternal  love  P     Decidedly  . 
blonds  remain  children  much    longer  than 
other  men." 

This  oath,  which  had  pledged  him  to  the 
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Montenegrine,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
latter,  who  saw  the  future  with  a  clearer  eye, 
George  had  pronounced.  Nevertheless  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  first  marriage  of 
Chrisna ;  he  knew  that,  false  in  reality,  a  legal 
decree  was  needed  to  annul  it ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Z^ny,  would  soon  enable  him 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  without  the  necessity 
of  bringing  upon  the  beloved  woman  the 
scandal  of  svch  a  suit. 

"  Come,  George,"  resumed  the  artist,  "  will 
you  not  tell  me  where  and  how  you  encoun- 
tered this  Chrisna?  AVill  you  not  introduce 
me  to  her?  Are  you  then  so  jealous  of  your 
treasure,  that  a  friend  may  not  cast  his  eyes 
upon  it  ?  " 

'*  There  she  is,  Christian  ;  look  ! " 

Chrisna  and  Madame  Suzini  had  just  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  paths  which  wind 
around  the  sides  of  the  Bloksberg. 

'*  She  is  very  beautiful ! "  said  Christian,  re- 
peating the  same  exclamation  which  had 
escaped  George  in  the  clearing  of  Herzegovina. 
"  On  my  honor,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  fall 
on  my  knees  before  her  to  obtain  permission 
to  take  her  portrait." 

"  My  dear  Chrisna,"  said  George,  accosting 
the  Moiitenegrine,  "I  present  to  you  an 
artist,  a  distinguished  painter,  M.  Muller;  he 
is  my  friend,  and  will  become  your's  immedi- 
ately, if  you  will  authorize  him  to  sketch  your 
portrait  " 


awaiting  her  turn,  approached  Amstein  lai 
whispered  in  his  ear.  The  latter  h'stened  atr 
tentively,  and  his  contradted  brow  ezpccMed 
great  inward  agitation. 

The  sketch  terminated,  the  Montenegrine^ 
obeying  a  very  netural  instinct  of  curioiitj, 
passed  behind  the  painter  to  judge  of  the  r^ 
semblance,  and  the  portrait  which  she  pe^ 
ceived  first,  was  not  her  own,  but  that  of  t 
man  of  noble  mien,  represented  on  the  letf 
opposite  that  devoted  to  herself  in  the  lame 
album. 

"Pierre  Z^ny!"  exclaimed  ahe; — ^**It  »- 
he!  it  is  he!" 

And  her  eye,  full  of  fire,  was  fixed  on  tht 
arti^t,  to  ^k  him  under  the  influence  of  what 
idea  he  had  thus  placed  these  two  pictures 
opposite  each  other. 

But,  at  this  moment,  the  artist  felt  himaelf 
disposed  to  interrogate  rather  than  to  reply.-- 
The  name  of  Pierre  Zeny,  which  had  alread 
brought    Arnstcin    and   Madame  Suzini 
Chrisna's  side,  had  made  a  lively  impreaaio^H 
upon  him  also. 

*'  What ! "  said  he,  "  was  my  Servian  drove: "« 
Pierre  Zeny  ?  Was  this  man  with  iwwerfu^^ 
form,  with  keen  and  crafty  eye,  who  had  nevr  ^ 
read  llabelais  or  encountered  the  paldaw^^ 
he,  the  celebrated  bandit  chief!  the  King  o^^ 
the  Danube!  and  I  drank  his  health!  an^tf 
his  portrait,  drawn  after  nature,  will  figure  ivi 
my  work  !  What  good  fortune  for  the  honi*^ 
Treuttel  and  for  myself!    But  how  came  ymw^ 


Clirisna  blushed  and  was  troubled;    then, !  to  know  him,  my  beautiful  child?" 


George    stealthily   pressed    the    hand  ofr^ 
Chrisna,  who  started  and  cast  down  herheadb 
'*  Like  me,'*  said  Arnstein,  hasteni^ig  to 


after  a  few  seconds  of  hesitation, — 

"That  concerns  you,  George;   but  as  for 
me,  ])oor  ignorant  girl,  it  seems  strange  to 

me  that  any  one  could  thus  allow  gne's  pic-    ply  for  her,  "  she  has  been  a  ca])tive  of  lh»  m 
turetobcdrawn.    Is  it  without  danger  ?    The  '  Sclavoniun  ;   whatever   recalls  this  nan  cai 


mirror,  at  least,  does  not  retain  it." 

*♦  These  are  Turkish  ideas,  my  beloved  girl," 
said  Madame  Suzini,  interfering.  "  In  our 
Hungary,  it  is  now  only  the  lower  classes  who 
are  su])erstitious  on  this  subject.  Let  it  be 
done,  my  child ;  and  if  the  ])ainter  needs  a 
second  model,"  added  hho,  making  a  profound 
courtesy  to  the  artist,  "  I  will  place  my  own 
face  at  his  service,  and  with  great  pleasure  j 
M.  Suzini  adores  pictures." 

They  had  regained  the  tree  of  the  rendez- 
vous, and  Christian  was  already  preparing  his 
cravons. 

■  Chrisna  sat  to  the  artist,  sometimes  forget- 
ting this  part  of  model  which  she  had  not  by 
heart.      Meanwhile,   Madame    Suzini,   while 
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awaken  in  us  only  painful  memories;  letlher^" 
be  no  more  said  al)out  him." 

And,  with  an  authoritative  movement,! 
the   album   from  the  artist's  hand,  he 
from  it  the  page  on  which   the  portrait  oT 
Chrisna  was  traced,  and   its  thousand   frag- 
ments were  quickly  di8])ersed  by  the  windf 
through  all  the  \vMhs  of  the  Bloksberg. 


CHAPTER  11,— A   SUBSCRIPTION   BALL. 

It  was  nearlv  noon,  the  next  dav,  when 
Christian  repaired  to  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers, 
where  the  Count  d'Arnstein  lodged,  in  the 
Ilerrngasiie.  The  latter  was  still  in  bed; 
meanwhile  a  little  writing-desk,  open  before 
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bim,  MUM  pemt,  aome  sheets  of  letter-paper, 
rumpled,  tor#,  scattered  here  and  there  around 
him,  told  that  he  had  already  been  occupied 
with  cforreBpondence,  and  that  tlie  preparation 
of  fait  letters  had  been  laborious. 

**  The  sun  is  approaching  the  perpendicular, 
while  you  still  retain  a  horizontal  position/' 
■tid  Christian,  as  he  entered  and  took  a  seat ; 
^that  is  a  habit  of  the  Austrian  satrap. 
Come,  get  up,  and  let  us  go  together  to  visit 
the  Sudcrium  of  Buda ;  it  is  a  Koman  mon- 
ument, and,  I  am  told,  in  a  good  state  of  pres- 
eiration." 

**  And  what  care  I  for  your  Sudorium  and 
yonr  Romans?'*  replied  the  Count  in  a 
marked  tone  of  abruptness.  '*I  have  not 
ckieed  my  eyes  this  night,"  continued  he, 
ptating  his  hand  over  his  forehead  damp  with 
perspiration  j  "  I  have  a  fever — I  am  furious — 
I  am  jealous !  A  certain  Baron  de  Baimozs, 
a  near  relative  of  the  governor  of  Buda,  has 
■een  Chrisna ;  he  has  become  passionately  en- 
Uiored  of  her." 

**  That  is  perfectly  natural  if  the  baron  is 
young,"  said  Christian. 

'*  Certainly,  he  is  young !  and  he  is  captain 

^if  the  garrison  ! — and  he  is  rich,  immensely 

Vicfa !    La  Suzini  had  already  acquainted  mc 

^ilh  his  proceedings.     She  and  Chrisna  can- 

^BOt  go  out  without  encountering  him.    Yes- 

^arday,  at  the  Bloksberg,  she  informed  me 

<hat,  notwithstanding  her  active  stirveiUance, 

lie  had  succeeded  in  sending  Chrisna  a  letter. 

^o  this  letter,  I  have  undertaken  {o  reply! " 

"  Why,  if  it  was  not  addressed  to  you  ?  " 

"  Hush,  Christian  ;  your  coolness  does  but 

briCate  me  the  more!    I  have  just  written  to 

the  baron   the  letter  which  lies  here,"  added 

hf,  pointing  to  a  i>aper  folded  in  four,  thrown 

an  the    bed,  and  not   yet    enclosed  in   an 

Mfelope.    **!  depend  u|)on   you  to  be  my 

neond." 

Christian  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it,  and 
fbneed  over  it ;  after  which,  he  tore  it  and 
threw  tlie  fragments  over  his  head. 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 
"What  you  did  yesterday  with  my  drawing. 


Baron  de  Baimozs,  your  countr}*man,  your 
equal,  as  we  write  to  a  lacquey  whom  we 
threaten  with  correction !  And  in  what  has 
he  offended  you  ?  He  adjnircs,  he  loves  your 
beautiful  Montenegrine ;  this  is  but  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  you.  In  order  to  soften 
her  somewhat  wild  humor,  he  employs  means 
which  we  philosophers  might  censure,  which 
we  artists  are  incapable  of  using,  but  to  which 
you,  my  noble  friend,  would  surely  have  had 
resource  without  fail,  had  you  been  as  wealthy 
as  M.  de  Baimozs.  Then,  why  this  duel? 
Has  the  baron  insulted  your  mistress, — par- 
don me,  your  betrothed,  when  she  was  leaning 
on  your  arm  ?  Does  she  wear  on  her  forehead 
the  mark  of  the  ZapoUkys  ?  Ah  !  it  would 
be  quite  otherwise  if  your  love,  instead  of 
seeking  the  mysterious  roads  and  desert  path- 
ways of  the  Bloksberg,  were  manifested  in  open 
day;  if  it  had  boldly  frequented  the  public 
promenades  and  places  of  assembly ;  if — " 

George  did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish. 

The  same  evening,  by  persevering  entreaty, 
he  persuaded  Chrisna  to  appear  with  him  at 
the  most  frequented  places  in  Buda ;  Madame 
Suzini  escorted  them  as  a  dame  de  compagnie. 
The  days  following,  they  visited  the  populous 
quays  of  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
island  of  the  Palatine ;  they  appeared  at  all 
the  promenades,  even  a^  that  of  the  Nobles, 
which,  at  Pjesth,  represents  the  fourth  avenue 
of  the  Prater  of  VieAna.  The  Montenegrine 
everywhere  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  as  she  passed  along,  one  of  those 
murmurs  arose  to  which  no  woman  can  re- 
main indifferent.  But  her  companion  tri- 
umphed at  it  much  more  than  herself. 

Christian  sometimes  joined  them  and  di- 
rected the  walk.  One  evening,  he  took  tiiem 
to  the  grand  Casino  of  Pesth.  He  wished  to 
study  the  effect  the  sight  of  this  8])Iendid 
place,  where  human  folly  seemed  to  triumph, 
would  produce  on  the  child  of  the  mountains. 
When  the  doors  opened  before  her,  Chrisna, 
bewildered  as  it  were,  Kto])ped  nhort  and  re- 
fused to  enter.  In  an  immense  hnll,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty   feet   long,  l)rilliantly    lighted 


which  was,  faith !  a  greater  success  than  your  .  with  wax  candles  and  colored  lanterns,  to 
ktter.  Come,  George,^  continued  he,  rising  .  the  sound  of  noisy  orchestras,  were  whirling 
nd  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  sermonizer,  **  I  in  a  circle  the  most  intrepid  waltzers  in  the 
■0  longer  recognize  you.  I  am  led  to  suppose, !  world.  They  v.ere  there  executing  polkas, 
that,  during  your  captivity  with  the  Sclavo- **  those  national  dances  of  the  Hungarians, 
Diso,  you  lived  the  life  of  a  melodrama,  as  which  a  few  years  afterwards,  enfeebled  and 
thsy  wkj  in  Paris.  How !  you,  a  great  noble-  distorted,  were  destined  to  invade  the  rest  of 
of  the  world,  you  write  to  the  .  Europe.    But  here,  it  was  the  primitive  polk 
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grand,  Mrith  its  theatrical  accompaniments,  its 
dancers  in  hussar  costumes,  its  danseuses 
wearing  the  spurred  brodequin  and  coTered 
with  floating  ribbons;  the  polka,  with  its 
sonorous  steps,  its  fiery  energy,  with  all  its 
disorderly  effervescence. 

Far  from  being  carried  away,  or  fascinated 
by  this  motion,  this  music,  these  h'ghts,  Chrisna 
experienced  only  a  sorrowful  emotion;  this 
wild  joy  did  but  bring  back  to  her  remem- 
brance those  who  were  suffering.  Her  fea- 
tures contracted,  her  lips  grew  pale;  she 
stopped  her  ears  that  she  might  not  hear,  she 
turned  away  her  head  that  she  might  not  see; 
but,  on  turning  her  head,  she  encountered  a 
glance  which  made  her  utter  a  scream  in- 
stantly suppressed. 

A  young  man  with  thick  and  curly  hair, 
wearing  over  his  military  frock  a  furred  cloak 
covered  with  gold  embroider}',  stood  behind 
her.  When,  thanks  to  the  Montenegrine's 
movement  of  terror,  the  attention  of  the  two 
friends  was  turned  towards  him,  the  man  in 
the  cloak,  after  having  bowed  with  less  ease 
than  affectation,  advanced  towards  Arnstein. 

"Monsieur  Count,"  said  he,  ''I  have  just 
had  the  honor  of  calling  at  the  hotel  of  your 
lordship ;  not  having  found  you  there,  I  left 
my  card  and  a  letter  which  will  inform  you 
of  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  hope  for  a  prompt 
and  satisfactory  reply." 

'*  Who  is  this  man  ?  "I  asked  Arnstein  when 
he  had  left  them. 

"  It  is  the  Baron  de  Baimozs,"  re])lied 
Madame  Suziui  in  a  tremulous  and  almost  in- 
audible voice. 

On  returning  home,  George  said  to  Chris- 
tian : — 

"  You  see  I  have  listened  to  your  counsels 
and  have  allowed  myself  to  be  anticipated  by 
him.     I  shall  never  be  consoled  for  this." 

As  he  unsealed  the  letter  of  the  baron,  he 
resumed : — 

"  At  least,  it  was  he  who  gave  the  provoca- 
tion, I  shall  have  the  choice  of  weapons.  I 
shall  choose  the  ])istoI,  it  kills  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  sword." 

The  letter  of  the  captain  woa  simply  an  in- 
vitation to  a  subscription  ball. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  the  foreigners, 
English,  (icvman,  Italian,  Polish,  who,  during 
the  bathing  scnson,  assemble  at  the  numerous 
thermal  springs  which  environ  Buda  and 
IVsth,  arc  accustomed  to  come  to  pass  a  part 
of  the  autumn  in  this  latter  city,  called  the 
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joyous  city  as  Vienna  ii  called  the  ^foUn 
city,  M 

To  give  this  nomadic  population  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  dil^erting  themaeWes,  a  series  of 
fetes  had  been  organized  by  subscription,  at 
the  Stadwaldf  a  celebrated  residence,  situated 
at  tliree  quarters  of  a  league  from  ibe  £uh 
bourg  of  Pesth.  M.  de  Baimois  was  one  of 
the  commissaries  of  these  f)ltes,  which  were  to 
be  inaugurated  a  few  days  after  by  a  grand 
night  ball,  preceded  by  the  representation  of 
an  Italian  opera  and  a  French  Tauderille. 
Whether,  through  deference  to  his  title  and 
name,  or  from  calculations  of  another  nature, 
he  had  invited  thither  M.  Geoi^  Zapolsky, 
Count  d'  Arnstein,  and  Ike  persons  of  his 
company.  The  reading  of  the  letter  fin- 
ished : — 

'*  Decidedly,  will  you  choose  the  pistol?" 
said  Christian,  in  his  customary  tone  of  rail- 
lery. 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,^  replied  Geoige  -a 
**  this  is  a  challenge  like  any  other ;  it  is  a  d^  — 
fiance  I  This  insolent  Baimozs  thinks  that  I  ^ 
dare  not  present  myself  with  Chrisna  in  a^ 
place  when  I  know  I  must  encounter  hini.— 
Well !  I  accept  the  invitation !  I  accept  it 
brave  him  to  his  face,  and  woe  to  him,  if, 
by  a  look,  he  dares  address  her  who  will 
there  under  my  protection  !  " 

"  Come,  George,  I  see  that  you  an 
to  prepare  for  the  ball  as  one  prepares  ISdtx^ 
war.  But  at  these  soirees  of  the  Stadwakl|«l 
all  the  elegants  of  Germany  and  Hungaiy^ 
meet ;  will  your  beautiful  friend  present  her— < 
self  there  with  her  travelling  mantle  P  Yours  ^ 
purse  is  dr}',  I  know  :  I  will  open  mine  withc^ 
all  my  heart,  but  I  strongly  doubt  whether  I  % 
can  draw  from  it  a  complete  equipment  for  a^ 
woman,  even  were  you  to  content  yourself, for  ^ 
ornaments,  with  mock  pearls  and  crystal  diap'— - 
monds." 

This   reflection,  the  inexorable  justice  oT^ 
which  Arnstein  could  not  dispute,  made  aim 
utter  cries  of  despair.    For  the  first  time,  he    * 
became  gloomy  at  the  thought  of  his  poverty. 

Nevertheless,  one  morning  at  Buda,  in  the 
house  inhabited  by  the  Suzini,  a  murmur  of 
voices  resounded  on  the  stairs,  and  the  room 
occupied  by  Chrisna  was  suddenly  invaded  by 
a  swarm  of  seamstresses,  of  marchandes  ds 
modes  and  embroideresses,  Madame  Suzini  at 
their  head.  They  spread  out  before  Chrisna 
dresses,  stuffs  of  ever}*  sort,  shawls  and  scarfs 
of  ever}'  color.     The  Montenegrine  at  firsi 
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tdooglit  it  must  be  i  mistake ;  Madame  Susini 
undeceived  her.  They  measured  her  shoul- 
ders, her  bust,  her  araas,  her  head ;  silk,  Tel- 
Tet,  tissues  of  muslin,  and  of  caehemire  were 
wound  around  her  from  head  to  foot,  envel- 
oping her  body  in  waves  of  purple  and  moire. 
At  each  essay  the  workwomen  and  modistes 
exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  her  form,  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  waist,  the  elegant  curve  of  her 
foot.  A  jeweller  placed  before  her  sets 
of  rubies  and  of  emeralds,  necklaces  of  fine 
pearls,  constellations  of  diamonds ;  she  closed 
her  daaszled  eyes,  and  afterwards  opened  them 
only  to  fix  them  obstinately  on  the  floor. 

When  George  presented  himself  in  his 
turn  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  surprise  he  had  so 
well  prepared  for  her,  he  found  Chrisna  in  this 
same  position  of  immobility  and  of  reverie. 
Dismissing  by  a  gesture  this  noisy  and  impor- 
tunate crowd,  drawing  the  young  woman  to- 
wards him,  and  smiling  in  herfiice,  he  said : — 

"  Is  my  beautiful  deliverer  so  sure  of  her 
empire  over  me  that  she  disdains  to  adorn 
herself  in  order  to  please  me  ?  " 

**  George,''  replied  she,  *'  why  furnish  me 
vrith  the  garments  of  the  women  of  your 
country?  I  should  not  know  how  to  wear 
them.  It  was  under  my  mountaineer's  cos- 
tume that  you  saw  me  for  the  first  time ;  I 
pleased  you  thus — you  have  told  me  so— I 
will  retain  it." 

**  But  that  is  no  longer  possible,  when  you 
are  to  appear  at  the  Stadwald.  I  wish  you  to 
be  admired  in  all  your  brilUancy." 

"  Do  not  require  it,  George.    I  am  already 

stifling  in  your  cities;  what  could  I  do   in 

your  places  of  assembly  ?  Send  away  there- 

«   fore,  thesd  jewels  and  rich  stufis.    Besides, 

you  are  not  rich,  I  know."     . 

**Well!  you  are  mistaken,  my  love!"  ex- 
claimed George  with  a  joyous  expression. 
*'  You  have  but  to  will,  in  order  to  have  all 
your  fancies  gratified.  Thank  God !  Every 
purse  is  open  to  me  to-day  I  my  credit,  thrice 
extinguished,  has  just  revived  in  better  con- 
dition than  ever.  Sly  uncle  Ladislas  is  dead ! 
He  died  of  feai*,  doubtless  on  learning  through 
the  police  the  attempt  that  Maitre  Z6ny  had 
meditated  against  his  cofiers.  I  received  the 
intelligence  by  Giulani,  my  worthy  abb^,  who 
arrived  yesterday  with  all  my  titles  of  pos- 
session !  The  old  miser,  less  my  relative  than 
my  enemy,  left  this  world  of  misery  without 
having  had  time  to  disinherit  me  or  even  to 
oonfeas  his  sins ;  the  Devil  and  myself  should 


be  satisfied.  I  am  rich !  I  can  at  last  dis- 
charge my  debt  to  you,  and  to  our  brave  sol- 
dier, Jean  Zagrab,  who  shall  receive  the  pay 
of  a  colonel !  Come,  unbend  your  brow  and  no 
longer  fear  to  cover  yourself  with  pearls  and 
with  flowers ! " 

**  Your  ideas  are  confused,  George,"  replied 
Chrisna.  **  Why  do  you  talk  at  once  of  death 
and  of  decoration  P  You  should  order  gar- 
ments of  mourning." 

"  The  mourning  concerns  only  me,  and  I, 
of  my  free  will  and  for  a  motive  which  touches 
my  honor,  postpone  it  a  week.  After  having 
forbiaden  me  Xo  enter  his  doors,  it  shall  not 
be  said  that  Messire  Ladislas  will  close 
against  me  even  those  of  the  Stadwald." 

All  the  scruples,  all  the  observations,  all 
the  remonstrances  of  Chrisna  were  useless. 
Amstein  supplicated  her  with  clasped  hands ; 
she  was  obliged  to  yield.  Madame  Suzini  was 
too  well  known  to  accompany  them  into  this 
aristocratic  world.  Amstein  searched  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  could  give  Chrisna  for  a  chap- 
eron, an  old  card-player,  whose  only  fortune 
was  sixteen  quarters  of  nobility.  This  was  a 
IQerman  baroness,  completely  ruined  by  gamb- 
ling. He  hired  her  for  the  occasion,  under- 
taking to  furnish  her  with  a  carriage,  costume, 
and  well-filled  purse  for  play. 

The  time  being  come,  under  the  direction 
of  the  lace-maker,  who  professed  to  know  the 
Parisian  fashions  by  heart,  skilful  searostressea 
undertook  to  prepare  Chrisna's  toilette.  She 
resigned  herself,  as  a  block  of  marble,  which, 
beneath  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  allows 
itself  to  be  transformed  into  a  nymph  or  a 
goddess. 

As  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as 
the  entertainment  was  to  commence  by  the 
Italian  opera,  the  road  which  led  from  the 
faubourg  of  Pesth  to  the  Stadwald  was  covered 
with  brilliant  equipages. 

When  the  M^ntenegrine,  with  her  robe 
of  carnation  velvet,  her  waves  of  lace,  pearls 
entwined  among  her  black  and  lustrous  tresses, 
beautiful,  imposing,  but  overcome  with  the 
emotions  of  agitation  and  fear,  appeared  at 
the  front  of  her  box,  having  beside  her  the 
old  German  baroness,  and  behind  her  Am- 
stein, a  movement  took  place  in  the  hall ;  the 
men  could  scarcely  recognize  in  her  the  beau- 
tiful stranger  whom  they  had  noticed  at  the 
promenades,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  to  ad- 
mire her.  The  women,  casting  sidelong 
glances  towards  hex,  whispered  to  each  other, 
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criticising;  the  dctniU  of  her  toilette,  and  her 
erect  air.  Thev  said  slie  resembled  Judith 
after  the  murder  of  lIoIofMrnes,  and  that  she 
held  her  iiiii  as  one  holds  a  sabre. 

Stationed  in  the  orchestra,  Captain  Baimozs, 
admired  without  reserve,  praised  without  re- 
striction, loudly,  noisily,  leaving  oiF  only  to 
find  an  echo  around  him ;  and,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  the  jealous  Amstein,  who  saw 
him  thus  boisterous,  almost  thanked  him  for 
his  enthusiasm. 

The  overture  to  the  opera  was  being  per- 
formed, when,  above  the  box  occupied  by 
Chrisna,  another  box  opened  noisily.  In  the 
orchestra,  as  in  the  ])arterrc,  a  few  heads  were 
turned  towards  the  new  comers,  to  demand 
silence,  but  they  retained  their  position.  A 
young  woman  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  silk 
lined  with  ermine,  with  a  gauze  Teil  coquet- 
tishlv  thrown  around  her  head  and  over  her 
shoulders,  n  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  joyous 
gleam  in  her  eye,  showing  a  double  row  of 
little  white  and  pearly  teeth,  made  her  en- 
trance into  the  box.  Without  seeming  to 
suspect  that  she  could  disturb  the  play  and 
that  batteries  of  lorgnettes  were  aimed  in  her 
direction,  with  a  graceful,  swan-Iikc  move- 
ment, she  stretched  out  her  head  to  judge  of 
the  general  appearance  and  construction  of 
the  hall;  then,  letting  fall  her  mantle  and  lay- 
ing aside  her  veil,  she  appeared  with  a  fresh 
countenance*,  charming  form,  rounded  neck, 
and  white  arms,  delicious  in  form  and  dis- 
tinction. Every  thing  about  her  was  redolent 
of  simplicity,  good  taste  and  familiarity  with 
society.  A  dress  of  fine  India  muslin 
trimmed  with  a  light  embroidery  of  blue  silk; 
a  belt  and  net  of  the  same  color,  completed 
her  costume,  harmonizing  so  well  with  the 
color  of  her  complexion,  the  cast  of  her  fea- 
tures, and  the  shade  of  her  hair,  that  even  the 
matrons  of  the  assembly,  naturally  so  little 
indulgent  to  persons  of  thefr  own  sex  not  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  seemed  pleased  with  the 
aspect  of  this  charming  specimen  of  youth  and 
grace. 

For  some  time,  glances  ascended  and  de- 
scended from  one  box  to  the  other.  Com- 
jiarisons  were  made,  though  in  reality,  the 
sole  jKiint  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
beautiful  persons  was,  that  each  was  flanked 
by  a  German  baroness,  and  that  a  handsome 
young  man  occupied  the  background  of  the 
box. 

Chrisna  had  her  partisans;  nevertheless, 
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we  must  acknowledge,  the  greater  nmabfr 
declared  themselves  ■  in  favor  of  the  yomg 
lady  with  the  blue  net.  The  latter  was  mon 
in  harmony  with  the  surroundings ;  the  former, 
in  her  Alpine  beauty,  needed  perhnpa  i 
larger  and  more  severe  frame.  Betidcii 
physically  as  well  as  morally,  the  poor  Monte- 
negrine  felt  fettered  and  constrained.  Intrth 
duced  almost  by  force  into  a  world  which 
foreign  and  distasteful,  compressed  in  a 
tume  which  was  for  her  but  a  diagime,  di^ 
tressed  by  all  the  glances  fastened  upon  her, 
she  had  lost  the  freedom  of  her  mannens  the 
brilliancy  of  her  youth,  and  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  nature  had  lavished  upon  her. 

Arnstein  was  deeply  irritated  against  this 
unknown  rival  who  had  come  to  dispute  with 
Chrisna  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.    The 
opera  over,  everybody  directed  theVnselfe*- 
towards  the  saloons  which  served  as  the  lobby^ 
and   where    refreshments  were    distribnled^^ 
Certain  that  a   more  attentive  examinatioiP^ 
could  but  be  favorable  to  the  dauf^htcr 
Montenegro,  he  was  impatient  to  oppose 
two  rivals  with  each  other,  no  longer  in 
cage  of  a  box,  but  in  a  place  where  thc)^ 
could  a])pear  at  full  length.    The  complimen— tf 
tary  gestures  addressed  to  his  companion  wmM 
they  passed  through  the  lobbies,  excited  stiilf  J 
more  his  ideas  of  triumph.    As  he  was  traT-*v 
ersing  a  corridor,  he  perceived  Captain  Baf-Zj 
mozs,  of  whom  he  was  no  longer  thinkinga'S 
leaning  against  a  wall,  and  casting  on  ChrinMV 
a  fixed  and  ardent  glance.    Far  from  thiukins' 
of  seeking  a  quarrel,  for  it  seems  to  him  now^* 
that  their  cause  is  the  same,  he  saluted  hincK* 
with  his  hand,  and  even  addressed  to  him  ^ 
few  words  to  thank  him  for  his  note  of  infita— ^ 
tion,  which  he  had  not  before  tiiought  it  necee*^ 
sury  to  do.    At  last,  in  the  grand  hall,  group9« 
stationed,    more    com])act    than    elsewhere,^ 
around  some   ladies  who  remained  seateds^ 
some  significant  tossings  of  the  head  of  thc^ 
old  men,  the  eager  salutations  of  the  young*'? 
the  supercilious  and  melancholy  air  of  th0 
dowagers,  sufficiently  revealed   to   him  th^ 
])resence  of  the  fashionable  beauty,  the  othei^ 
queen  of  tlie  fete.     He  advanced  with   up— 
lifled  brow;    the  groups  parted,  not  before 
him,  but  before  the  beautiful  stranger  who 
was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  George,  struck 
with  astonishment,  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  fair  Amelia.  d'Osterwein. 

Not  less  troubled  than  himself,  the  latteri 
pale,  trembling,  by  a  spontaneous,  inToluntary 
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norenent,  had  risen  at  his  approach.  Chrisna 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
double  emotion  which  seemed  to  paralyze 
both.  She  hastily  disengaged  her  arm  from 
that  of  Amatein,  and  these  two  rivals  in 
bttnty  08  in  love,  slowly  measured  each  other 
with  a  look  full  of  anguish,  but  in  which, 
tevertheless,  nothing  on  either  side  betrayed 
a  MDtiment  of  hatred.  That  of  Amelia  ex- 
pRtsed  especially  astonishment,  that  of 
Cbritna,  compassion :  she  was  sure  of  being 
btlored. 

Perhaps  also  her  love  for  Arnstcin,  con- 
fened  by  her  to  Z^ny  in  a  tran8i)ort  of  anger, 
VM  not  in  reality  powerful  enough  to  impose 
1900  her  one  suffering  the  more,  amid  her 
hriiitually  sorrowful  pre-occupations. 

As  for  George,  the  most  embarrassed  of  the 
thrfOy  disconcerted,  astonished,  in  order  to 
4(tempt  to  recover  his  self-possession,  he  first 
■OOoated  the  noble  Baroness  de  Gribhausen, 
■aated  beside  her  niece,  and  who  was  return- 
tkg  with  her  from  the  Baths  of  Dolis. 
kfladame  de  Gribhausen  replied  to  his  civilities 
iftilj  by  a  withering  glance.  But  Amstein 
already  ceased  to  see  her ;  he  extended 
hand  to  Ferdinand  Mackewitz,  the  perse- 
ing  tuitor  of  Amelia.  It  would  seem  as  if, 
Ilia  erening,  he  was  full  of  courtesy  for  all  his 
"iTals.  Of  his  rivals,  he  did  not  yet  know  tlie 
■noat  formidable  one. 

When  the  French  vaudeville,  which  was  to 
the  dramatic  part  of  the  soiree,  com- 
,  the  spectators  were  greatly  disajy- 
pointed.    Two  boxes  were  empty. 

An  hour  afterwards,  as  the  ball  was  at  its 

Tieight,  a  sinister  rumor  mingled  with  its  fes- 

*tiia  sounds.    It  was  affirmed  that  the  Count 

George  Arnstein  Zapolsky,  had  just  been  as- 

aHrinated  on  the  road  which  led  from  the 

fltadvald  to  Pesth,  and  that  his  carriage  had 

borne  beck  to  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  only 

lia-eorpee. 


CHAPTER  III. — NEWS  OP  ZEST, 

-  Oil  leaving  the  saloons  of  the  Stndwald, 
Arima  had  manifested  a  desire,  almost  a' 
dilermination,  to  return  to  the  citv  without ! 
Way.  Amstein  called  for  his  carriage,  and ' 
■fiinned  his  hired  baroness  that  the  music  of, 
PhiHello  would  suffice  them  for  this  evening.  [ 
This  did  not  please  the  lady  who,  from  a 
Cpner  of  her  e}e,  had  just  seen  the  gaming  1 
bblet  in  preparation.    She  declared  that  she  j 


had  come  to  the  Stadwald  to  pass  the  night 
there,  and  not  to  make  her  ap])enrance  only. 
The  two  young  people  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  depart  alone. 

This  tdte-a-t^te  under  the  circumstar'*es, 
inspired  in  them  at  this  moment  more  o'  con- 
straint than  of  joy ;  but  Chrisna  thought  it 
beneath  her  dignity  to  demand  an  explanation, 
and  George  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  it. 
Both,  without  addressing  a  word  to  each 
other,  remained  in  their  corner.  Chrisna 
thought  of  the  events  of  the  evening ;  of  all 
the  bold  glances  which  had  assailed  her;  of 
the  pretty,  fair  girl  whom  Arnstein  had 
doubtless,  once  loved;  of  that  Baron  de 
Baimozs,  whom  she  seemed  destined  to 
encounter  everywhere  and  who  terrified  her. 
Arnstein,  on  his  part,  thought  only  of  Mile. 
d'Ostenwein;  she  had  never  appeared  more 
charming ;  he  regretted  not  having  been  able 
to  contemplate  her  at  his  leisure,  and  com- 
prehended the  species  of  ovation  of  which  she 
had  been  the  object. 

The  equipage  was  slowly  climbing  a  steep 
declivity,  when  a  far-off  song  was  heard,  lost, 
half  effaced  in  the  distance.  But  the  de- 
tached Vords  which  reached  Chrisna's  ear 
had  so  sweet  an  accent  and  produced  such  an 
effect  amid  this  clear  and  silent  night,  that  she 
felt  all  her  sorrowful  ideas  by  degrees  di{(ap])ear. 
The  voice  approached ;  amid  the  notes,  at 
first  confused,  a  delicious  melody  was  heard, 
and  at  the  tones  of  this  voice,  full  at  once  of 
sweetness  and  brilliancy,  Rhc  abandoned  her- 
self to  reverie.  Very  soon,  on  the  road  they 
were  ])ursuing,  but  coming  from  an  opposite 
point,  a  cavalier  appeared  ;  it  was  the  singer. 
The  moon,  already  risen  above  the  horizon, 
shone  upon  the  side  of  the  carriage  where  the 
young  woman  was.  On  seeing  her,  the  gallant 
cavalier  suspended  his  musical  sentence, 
hastily  de])osited  a  kiss  on  a  ])oniegranate 
blossom  which  h^  wore  at  his  button-hole, 
threw  it  into  the  lap  of  the  Montenegrinc, 
and  resumed  his  way  and  his  song. 

Chrisna,  surprised,  was  turning  towards 
Arnstein  to  show  him  the  flower,  when  the 
latter  suddenly  uttered  a  deep  groan. — 

"The  wretch  I  he  has  killed  me  I"  mur- 
mured he,  opening  his  eyes  wildly. 

At  the  M:reams  uttered  l>v  Ciirisna,  the 
carriage  stopped ;  the  coachman  descended 
from  his  seat,  and  raised  the  cloak  which 
covered  the  festival  attire  of  the  }oung  count 
— a  spot  of  blood  reddened  his  shirt. 
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While  the  musical  cavalier  alone  occupied  know.    Do  not  be  in  haste  to  imagine  the 

the  attention  of  Chrisna,  a  man  whom  the  worst.    The  young  lady  is  very  respectaUe; 

coachman  had  observed  to  follow  the  carriage,  '»«  cannot,  however,  marn-  her,  since  she  h  , 

and  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  beggar,  had  already  marned       I  ought  nevertheleu  to 

,       ,  ...  ., ,        .    .1      .L      ?  J  confess  to  yon  that  her  husband  is  at  present 

darted  like  a  wild-cat  to  the  other  door,  and,  ^j^^^  ^^^  threatened  with  sudden  deatL 

at  tlie  very  moment  when  the  pomegranate  Dq  ^ot  ask  me  more ;  I  might  perhapt  be 

blossom  fell  in  the  lap  of  his  companion,  weak  enough  to  yield  to  your  entreatiei,  I 

Arnstcin,  still  pre-occupied  with  the  remem-  should  say  to  your  orders.    I  have  reason  to 

brance  of  Amelia,  was  struck  full  in  the  breast  think  that  our  correspondence  is  now  forever 

by  a  blow  from  a  poignard.  at  an  end.  C. 

Taken  to  his  lodgings,  the  wounded  man       .«,    n.  j  i  r*v     •  i.  *i. 

.     ,  ,,  i>        r  -ir  1  t       What  had  become  of  thu  sick  man,  threatp 

received  the  cares  of  a  skilful  surgeon  of  i     -.i.      jj      jx    ,\,    rw^        •        t    i.  j 

—     ,        1      J    1      1   .u  1     r        •  cned  with  sudden  death,  Zeny,  since  he  nad 

Festh,   who  declared   the  wound  of  no  im-  ,  ,  ,.        ,  u     V         v        i.  .     *i- 

.     ,, .  ,     I    ,     -  ^,  *  1     .  been  delivered  up,  by  'Jean  Zagrab,  to  the 

portance,  the  thick  cloak  of  the  count  having  .     ,.         , ,.      A    m  ^    iT   *v 

^       1     *i   J     1       wi    1 1        -tr        1.-1    *i  Austrian  soldiers  ?    Transported  to  the  prison 
completely  deadened  the  blow.  Meanwhile,  the     ,  ^  utjiju  i>-.j 

.^        ''i^,  ,.i      .,    vi     .r-i.  of  Ragusa,  he  had  already  been  aubjectod 

curious  and  the  ffossins  of  the  city  did  not  fail  to  ^  i  •  .  x*        iT  «       ^i.  •  i 

,  ,      „  .,  ..    1        ri-   J    *u       1  4i  to  several  interrogations  before  the  special 

relate  all  the  particulars  of  his  death,  and,  the  .    .         ,         j      ..    ,.  .  '^ . 

^ ,     .,      i,         r-    .•  4-     «u  commission  charged  with  his   exammation. 

next  day  the  oilicersofjustice,  presenting  them-  ^,  .    .       °  a     i.  •  j  w^ 

,       /  .  •    *i.    r    .     r  .1      **^  .A  The  commissioners  were  Austnans,  and  ZenTt 

selves  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  attempted  .    , .    ,  .  «.      j  ^u  *  u    i.  j    •  i 

,.      ,x  4  1       r      u'  •  •  in  his  defence,  alleged  that  he  had  risen  only 

assassination,  they  were  taken  for  physicians         .    .  .»     -/r  •         -l     *        *      «  *v 

,        '     ,  -,i         '    '  against  the  Hungarians,  the  tyrants  of  tne 

come  to  make  an  autopsy  of  the  corpse.  «?  j     i   i   .    .i     I     *  • 

.      .  .  1  ^v  ^  n  -  .\  Slaves,  and  rebels  to  the  Austrian  government. 

Arnstcin,  convinced  that  Isaiinozs  was  the       m    '      i  *.  ^.n        j. 

.  \  ,      *  .1.    •    .•    4        t  sx       s.        Two  other  accusations  were  still  penduff 

author,  or  at  least  the  instigator  of  the  at-  , .      *»  t  a      ^'  j    *  i  - 

'i    ,      ^  .    £  over  him,  those  of  desertion  and  of  Inffany. 

tempt,  but  not  caring  to  ngure  as  an  accuser  .    ,    ,,      -   ^     r  j       *•  »      •       *    t.- 

'    .    .     ,  7    1      1 .1.  »  1     T 1     .  As  to  the  fact  of  desertion,  returning  to  his 

m  a  criminal  iirocess,  declared  that  he  did  not  „    ^  •  .     ,  r  j  .i.  .  -^ 

,         .1    i.  u    1    1  1  •      <i    4  first  argument,   he  replied  that  it  was  not 

know  that  he  had  any  personal  enemies,  that  ,      .     ''i  .       -A  -      .j  ■_. 

.,1        .,        i.uii  Ai  leaving  the  service  of  the  emperor  to  aid  mm 

he  had  no  idea  whence  the  blow  came  or  by  .    ,   .°  .      ^  , .       ,  ^,.  , .    ^ 

I         •^111  rru      /r  •  1"  bringing  to  reason  his  rebellious  sucnecti; 

whom   It  had   been   given.      Ihe  affair  re-  ,  ^  /^..   ual^lau*      u      i_^ 

X  ,1  he  proved  this  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  nnt 

mamed  there.  ^     •  a     .  •   u  j      *  •  *  -i^     j  •    t. 

ChriMianTvas  astonished  that  George.  «,  look  up  arms  Austria  had  not  interfered  .nhM 

angry  at  Balmozs  a  few  day.  before,  had  quarrel  «.th  the  Magyar..    A.  for  the «««. 

treated  the  blow  of  the  poignard  so  lightly,  J.'"",  of  b.gamy,  he  might  honestly  confeH  to 

,    .1  1      1   1  .1    i.  •      1*  having  been  thnce  marned.  His  first  maman 

but  he  comprehended  that  on  recovering  his  ,     ,,°        .,  .  •    %»    -  ir  ii.   t      ^  ^ 

,.,    t     '       .  ,  A-c  A\'   •!  1  had  been  with  acertainManaKolb:  but  he  WM 

wealth,  he  must  have  modified  his  ideas  and     ,  ,  ,  i        j     1 1   . . 

1  4   r  1  •     u'l        u*         1  then  very  3'oung  and  she  was  at  least  double  mi 

regauicd  a  iiart  of  his  iihilosoimic  carelessness.  i      a  j    j-  j  j    . 

The  artist  passed  the  first  night  beside  the  "ge  i  *1>«  afterward,  disappeawd  during  •  coo- 

wounded  man,  along  with  Chrisna,  Madame  Aagration     Hehadar.ghttobeheTeh.»^lf . 

c'       1.1  iii'T         1  Widower  when  he  had  espoused  Theresa  Maa- 

Suzini,  and  the  good  abbe.     Towards  morning  .  ...     ,t  •  j      1 1      •  i  *        .i.    j- 

riu  •  1  xr   1        c!    '  •      4        ^1  iglii,  a  Hungarian  and  noble  girl  from  the  dia* 

Chrisna  and  Madame  buzini  returned  home;  **.      -„„    **      ,.       ,  j     »   t   • 

g^  ,  .iiiAuiJi  trict  of  Ihuropalia,  where  one  need  only  be  bom 

George  was  asleep ;  the  abbe,  who  had  been  .  . .}.,        ,  .        ...  /  i_    . 

iP    I .    ,       .        1  »  -4  r  II        in       4  to  enjoy  nobihty  and  the  privileges  attached  to 

reading  his  breviary  let  it  fall  and  did  not  .,    „,i  ^  ^.     ,  ■',,  ^  .      ,,    ,      -     ., 

.  ,   .  "         r«i   •  .•      *    1         X.    4.    e  it.  ihe  latter  had  been  reclaimed  by  her  family; 

pick  it  up;  Christian  took  a  sheet  of  paper  ,  .  *    i    *v   ii  n.        -»». 

J        i"         f    1    I         1         4     *u    r  11     •  he  was  Ignorant  what  had  become  of  her,    If.in 
from  George  8  desk,  and  wrote  the  following  . ,      ..       n  •  ^i  •  j         •  !_•  t .    j-j 

J         o  '  o  consideration  ofhis  third  marriage,  which  he  did 

'  not  pretend  to  deny  any  more  than  the  others, 

"  "^oMademcinclle  A.  d'O:  it  ^ould  be  proved  that  he  had  been  the  hna- 

"  Ihc  wound  is  not  serious,  the  phvsician  • ^  ^r  4.„/„^«,«„  «*  ««„«  u«  :«»«u«j  •    u- 

1       .1     .      ,.,   '.,|-,  band  of  two  women  at  once,  lie  in vokPa  in  nil 
assures  us;  in  two  davs  the  invalid  will  be  on  i     o  i         •      i 

his  ftTl;  ncvcrlholesH;  I  reproach  myself,  my  P''^^^'"  ^'>«  Sclavonian  law. 
beautiful  coircspoiidont,  for  having  fulfilled       '^  "^re  exists,  m  fact,  in  Sclavonia,  a  law,  or 

too    conscicnliously    the  engagement  made  rather  a    custom,  doubtless  of  Mussulman 

with  you  at  the  inn  of  Maiire  Boscowich ;  I  origin,  which  renders  polygamy  lawful  in  cer- 

was  wrong  to  speak  to  you  of  the  Stadwald;  tain  cases;  but  the  Austrian  code  does  not 

but  could  I  foresee  that  it  would  please  you  recognize    this    singular  legislation.      After 

there  learned  more  than   I  wished  you  to  obtain  from  Zeny  the  name  of  a  wngle  one  of 
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his  accoiDplices,  or  even  that  of  his  last  wife, 
the  inquiry  was  continued  by  testimony. 

Amstein,  thouf^h  his  wound  was  beginning 
to  healy  was  still  keeping  his  chamber  by  way 
of  precaution,  when  he  received  a  summons  to 
appear  before  the  governor  of  Buda,  to  re- 
spond in  presence  of  the  latter,  to  the  various 
questions  to  be  addressed  to  lum  by  a  judge. 
llie  prosecution  of  Zcny  was  the  matter  in 
question ;  the  deposition  of  the  Count  d'Am- 
stein  Zapolsky  was  of  great  importance,  and, 
had  he  not  been  required  to  repair  to  Ragusa 
with  the  object  of  being  confronted  with  the 
prlsoneri  he  would  have  been  so  by  his  title  of 
titulary  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Magnates. 

George  was  indignant.  It  seemed  strange 
to  him,  when,  from  a  horror  of  judicial  inves- 
tigations, he  had  just  abandoned  a  complaint 
■gainst  a  man  who  was  doubtless  still  to  be 
fesred  by  him,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
become  the  accuser  of  this  poor  Sclavonian, 
from  whom  he  had  no  longer  any  thing  to 
fear.  To  escape  from  this  embarrassment, 
using  a  heroic  remedy,  he  immediately  fled 
from  Pesth,  and  at  last  resuming  his  journey, 
previously  so  sadly  interrupted,  directed  him- 
aelf  towards  Italy,  this  time  not  with  the  abbe, 
but  witU  his  beautiful  Montenegrine,  who  was 
far  from  opposing  his  departure.  M.  and 
Bfadame  Suzini  accompanied  them,  the  one  as 
the  steward  and  factotum  of  the  Count,  the 
other  in  quality  of  housekeeper,  dressing- 
maid,  and  especially  friend  of  the  future 
Countess.  As  for  the  Abbe  Giulani,  charged 
with  full  ]>ower8  from  tiie  master,  his  especial 
mission  was  to  purify  old  (Edenburg,  after 
having  by  means  of  gold,  conquered  it  from 
the  Jews. 


CHAPTER  r\'. — ROME  AND  OiDENBURO. 

Qnxe  in  Italv,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  advice  of  Chrisna,  George  caus(>d  numer- 
ous masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the 
aoul  of  the  late  Ladislas  Zapolsky;  he  piously 
assisted  at  them  in  mourning  habiliments;  in 
mourning  attire  also,  he  afterwards  hastened 
to  shake  off  his  seeming  grief  at  the  carnival 
of  Rome.  There,  witiiout  loss  of  time,  he 
hired  a  palace  on  the  Place  Navona,  caused  it 
to  be  sumptuously  furnished,  filled  it  with 
numerous  domestics;  he  had  horses,  equip- 
ages, an  excellent  French  cook,  and  when  he 
wanted  to  entertain  any  besides  his  friends, 


he  opened  his  drawing-rooms  to  a  crowd  of 
idlers. 

He  would  have  persuaded  Chrisna  to  do 
the  honors  of  his  palace ;  she  refused.  Mean- 
while a  mountaineer  like  Girisna,  of  innate 
distinction,  endowed  with  noble  instincts,  was 
capable  of  being  more  readily  metamorphosed 
into  a  great  lady  than  the  most  accomplished 
provincial  is  to  imitate  good  manners.  She 
was  a  stranger  to  affectation,  that  mortal 
enemy  to  good  taste. 

The  rAle  which  she  had  refused,  soon  fell  to 
her  lot  in  spite  of  herself.  Though  she  {^ 
pearedin  the  re-unions  of  the  palace  in  the 
Place  Navona  only  occasionally,  the  unani- 
mous homage  with  which  she  was  there  re- 
ceived soon  pointed  her  out  as  the  real  mistress 
of  the  mansion.  Like  most  of  her  country- 
women, she  spoke  the  Italian  language  with 
great  facility,  and  was  surprised  to  And  herself 
so  much  at  her  ease  in  this  new  world.  If, 
sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation, 
suddenly  inattentive,  she  became  thoughtful 
and  even  taciturn,  this  singularity  but  lent  her 
one  charm  the  more. 

The  most  illustrious  houses  opened  of  them- 
selves before  Arnstein  and  his  fascinating 
companion.  There  was  no  fete  where  they 
were  not  invited.  As  for  him,  was  he  not  a 
Count,  was  he  not  rich,  consequently  able  to 
return  what  he  received  ?  As  for  her,  her 
beauty  testified  to  the  nobility  of  her  race. 
If  some  doubts  arose  as  to  the  solidity  of  the 
bond  which  united  them  to  each  other,  need 
one  be  so  particular  with  strangers  ?  Do  we 
ask  wandering  stars  to  prove  their  point  of 
departure  ? 

It  seemed  to  Chrisna  that  Italy  had  become 
her  country  by  adoption.  She  found  herself 
happier  a.'id  especially  more  tranquil  there 
than  elsewhere. 

As  at  Pesth,  as  everywhere,  the  love  of 
George  increased  at  the  praises  of  which  she 
was  the  object.  Excited  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  others,  excited  especially  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Montenegrine  to  his  expressions  of 
passion,  he  took  the  firm  resolution  to  marry 
her,  without  waiting  for  the  denouement  of 
Zeny*s  trial,  which  threatened  to  last  forever. 
Marriages  at  Home  aro  attended  with  fewer 
hindrances  than  elsewhere;  the  most  that 
was  necessary  was  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
the  life  of  the  legitimate  wife  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian. To  this  effect,  he  wrote  to  Christian, 
charging  him  to  search  out  the  matter,  even 
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in  the  direction  of  Ragusa,  and  to  call  to  his 
aid  in  these  researches  a  skilful  adtocate,  who 
nkight,  in  case  of  necessity,  resort  for  infor- 
mation even  to  the  cell  of  Zkny, 

Arnstcin's  intention  was  to  fix  himself  per- 
manently in  Rome  with  his  wife. 

A  year  passed  away  thus. 

Meanwhile,  by  this  perpetual  contact  with 
a  frivolous  world,  amid  this  atmosphere  of 
praise,  the  moral  coura^  of  the  Montenegrine 
began  to  relax ;  the  climate  of  Italy  as  well 
as  its  refined  civilization,  penetrated  her  with 
something  of  languor  and  softness  which 
^  shook  in  the  depths  of  her  soul  tlie  austere 
faith  of  other  days.  She  experienced  new 
aspirations  which  astonished  and  charmed 
her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  but  just  begin- 
ning to  live.  That  narrow  personal  Tanity, 
admiration  of  one's  self,  to  which  her  nature 
had  so  long  remained  a  stranger,  was  bom  in 
her.  She  became  proud  of  her  beauty,  and, 
when  she  had  admired  herself  in  her  tall 
mirror,  her  marringe  with  Count  d'Amstein 
Za])olsky,  in  which  she  had  till  now  scarcely 
dared  believe,  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  thing 
easily  to  be  realized.  Around  her,  lived  hon- 
ored, women  of  the  most*  obscure  origin, 
whom  some  high  and  powerful  personage 
had  sought  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  and 
sometimes  lower,  to  make  of  them  countesses 
or  marchionesses.  Why  should  she,  guilty 
only  of  an  excess  of  generosity,  deserve  less  ? 

Women,  like  kings,  too  often  owe  their 
fall  to  the  very  principle  which  constituted 
their  strength.  The  more  the  queen  of  the 
Palace  Navona  relied  upon  her  beauty,  the 
less  she  sought  to  defend  herself  against  the 
earnest  entreoties  of  Amstein.  She  had  just 
began  to  a^k  herself  whether  this  inflexibility 
of  duty,  which  will  relent  neither  before  the 
sweetest  instincts  nor  before  that  affection 
which  leads  us  to  render  those  we  love  happy, 
was  not  one  of  those  savage  virtues  practised 
only  at  Montenegro. 

Chrisna  was  tampering  with  her  conscience ; 
she  was  reasoning  with  her  sentiments.  Her 
foot  was  already  slipping  on  the  edge  of  the 
abyss. 

Suddenly  a  revolution  took  place  in  her, 
the  cause  of  which  Arnstein  was  unable  to 
divine.  She  hastily  stole  away  from  this  life 
of  pleasures  and  of  triumphs,  and  from  these 
f^tes,  in  which  George  alone  continued  to  seek 
amusement. 

Living  retired  in  the  family  of  the  Suzini, 
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she  frequented  now  only  the  churches,  aad 
there  forgot  herself  in  her  deTotions.  Some' 
times  also,  remaining  at  home,  she  would  bt 
pensive  and  dreamy  for  entire  hours. 

Of  whom  then  was  she  thinking  at  ifae 
prayed,  thought,  and  wept !— of  whom  ?  Of 
Z^ny,  the  Sclavonian.  Yes,  the  aentiment  of 
pity,  which,  whatever  she  did,  prevailed  om 
all  other  emotions,  forcibly  drew  her  towards 
him,  to  pity  and  pardon  him.  To-day  Am- 
stein is  free,  rich,  happy ;  may  the  not  tora 
away  her  thoughts  in  &vor  of  that  miserable 
captive  who  is,  doubtless,  soon  to  die  ? 

George,  on  his  part,  began  to  ^row  weezy 
of  the  life  he  was  leading ;  he  no  longer 
thought  of  remaining  in  Italy.  Carefully  ex- 
amined, the  pleasures  of  Roman  socirty 
seemed  to  him  somewhat  monotonoua.  Sop* 
pers,  with  songs  interspersed;  sherbets  aiid 
barcarolles ;  promenades  and  concerts ;  aiwiji 
a  dazzling  sun ;  always  smiling  faces,  goesli 
full  of  courtesy,  and  a  morrow  like  yesterday. 
He  cast  a  glance  backward  upon  his  fomei 
joyous,  companions,  with  manners  leas  pol- 
ished but  more  captivating ;  he  regretted  tbi 
unexpected,  improvised  pleasures,  the  freedom 
of  the  bachelor  re-unions,  the  drives  on  tlic 
Prater,  to  Schoerbrunn,  to  Leopoldstadt,  aad 
even  the  gray  sky  of  Germany.  Perhaps,  in 
his  regrets,  the  danseusesof  the  grand  theatre 
at  Vienna  had  also  their  share.  He  itill 
loved  Chrisna;  but  platonic  love  no  longer 
sufficed  him. 

Some  time  afterward,  at  old  (Edenbog^ 
beneath  the  grand  avenue'  of  oaks,  the  throng 
of  vassals  and  servants,  with  holiday  costnoMi 
and  bouquets  in  their  hands,  were  impaticotly 
agitating,  making  the  air  resound  in  adviaoe 
with  their  vivats,  as  with  the  sound  of  trui^ 
pets  and  clarions. 

Very  soon  a  discharge  of  musketry  wai 
heard,  and  a  cavalier  appeared  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  avenue.  It  was  Qeorge  Zapol- 
sky. 

The  Abb^  Giulani  was  awaiting  him  befbie 
the  high  steps  of  the  court  of  honor,  in  order 
to  address  to  him,  according  to  custom,  a  di^ 
course  of  congratulation  and  welcome  in  tk 
Latin  tongue.  Speech  suddenly  failed  his* 
He  had  perceived  the  Montenegrine  descend* 
ing  from  a  carriage  in  company  with  M.  vbA 
Madame  Suzini. 

Amstein,  in  his  letters,  had  never  spokii 
of  her;  besides,  knowing  the  character  of  Ui 
pupil,  he  had  thought  the  connection  JoogifO 
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«    Thence  hU  stupefaction  at  seeing 

r  part,  Chrisna,  though  she  had  not 
1  the  movement  of  the  abb^,  seemed 
ith  trouble  and  surprise.  Amid  this 
e  where  she  expected  to  see  only 
fiuses,  a  woman  wearing  the  veil  and 
a  widow,  advanced  towards  her. 
Idargatt. 

I  sight  of  her  former  companion,  all 
of  misery  and  of  trial  became  present 
ind  of  the  Montenegrine. 
lit  was  still  mourning  for  her  dear 
I,  and  did  not  cease  to  speak  of  him 
d«mes8.  As  a  child  returns  to  the 
mansion,  she  had  returned  to  (Eden- 
er  her  last  conjugal  scene  with  the 
in.  At  the  recital  of  all  the  attempts 
made  for  the  deliverance  of  her  he- 
rd, the  good  Gitilani  had  re-instated 
ler  former  situation  of  housekeeper, 
nutein  consented  to  retain  her,  but  on 
1  that  she  should  exercise  it  in  a  man- 
oh  he  possessed  at  Presburg,  and  that 
a  should  banish  from  her  memory  en- 
B  time  she  had  passed  with  the  Scla- 

£denburg,  notwithstanding  all  the 
made  by  Giulnni,  still  retained  its 
gloomy  and  stern  physiognomy, 
irhich  constantly  pursued  Arnstein, 
to  have  re-entered  there  at  the  same 
Lh  himself.  In  order  to  overcome  it, 
tdvice  of  Chrisna,  he  took  the  resolu- 
evote  himself  entirely  to  public  affairs. 
ies  were  then  in  fermentation  in  Hun- 
he  famous  Diet  of  1825,  called  La 
ince,  was  in  preparation.  George,  for 
nt,  yielded  to  this  vivifying  impulse. 
led  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Mag- 
aisted  at  several  preliminary  assem- 
d  even  joined  a  political  club.  But 
.  perceived  that  his  habits  and  his 
uoatton  had  made  him  more  German 
mgarian;  he  sought  his  amusements 
3f  clubs.  He  organized  at  home  great 
hich  caused  him  more  fatigue  than 
.  At  the  last  of  these  hunts^ean- 
aingular  vibion  appeared  to  him. 
It  following  the  stag  at  a  few  leagues 
idenburg.  Arriving  on  an  eminence 
immanded  a  view  of  the  whole  neigh- 
,  he  perceived  at  his  feet  a  park  cn- 
ithin  walls  and  traversed  by  a  little 
Several  persons  were  in  a  boat,  among 
KA.  6 


whom  he  distinguished  a  blond  head  which  im~ 
mediately  reminded  him  of  Amelia  d*Ostei> 
Wein.  He  felt  it  like  a  shock.  He  then  saw 
a  young  man  sit  down  on  the  bench  of  the 
boat,  beside  the  fair-haired  lady,  and  in  this 
young  man  he  thought  he  recognized  Chris 
tian.  The  boat  turned  a  bend  in  the  river, 
and  disappeared  behind  some  willows. 

"  That  is  certainly  Christian,''  said  George 
to  himself;  "  but  then  that  young  woman  can- 
not be  Amelia.  How  came  they  to  be  to- 
gether ?  They  do  not  visit  in  the  same  soci- 
ety." 

Having  rejoined  his  hunting  companions,  he 
asked  to  whom  that  property  belonged. 

"To  the  Baron  de  Gribhausen,  who  has 
lately  purchased  it  with  his  niece's  money,** 
was  the  reply. 

**  In  that  case  the  fair  head  might  have  been 
that  of  Amelia,"  thought  Arnstein ;  "  but  I 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  I  recog- 
nized Christian." 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  following,  a 
memorable  and  fatal  day,  he  was  setting  be- 
fore a  good  fire,  enveloped  in  his  dressings 
gown,  reading  the  Gazette  de  Francfori, 
when  his  eye,  until  then  very  inattentive,  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  name  of  Pierre  Z^ny. 
The  journal  announced  that  this  celebrated 
Sclavonian  brigand,  whose  case  had  been  so 
long  pending,  was  at  last  about  to  appear  be- 
fore his  judges. 

This  announcement  rendered  him  thoughtful 
for  some  time ;  but  other  ideas  soon  super- 
seded those  which  the  reading  of  the  journal 
had  suggested ;  he  again  thought  of  Made- 
moiselle d*Ost«rwein,  and  of  the  boat  which 
he  had  seen  the  night  before  :  "  No,  no,"  said 
he  to  himself,  *'  the  ])roud  Baroness  would 
never  receive  an  artist  at  her  house ! — that  is 
impossible!  Besides,  Christian  knows  I  am 
at  Gildenburg ;  he  would  not  be  so  near  me 
without  coming  to  see  me." 

At  the  same  moment  the  heyduke  an- 
nounced M.  Christian  Muller. 

George  started  in  his  chair  but  without  ris- 
ing. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  you,  sir?"  said  he,  apostrophiz- 
ing the  artist  in  a  severe  and  haughty  tone; 
*<  indeed,  you  are  very  good  to  have  taken 
time  to  come  to  (Edenburg  when  I  know  you 
were  pleasantly  occupied  elsewhere." 

**  Yes,  it  is  I,  George ;  are  you  in  a  humor 
to  listen  to  me  ?  " 

The  serious  and  solemn  demeanor  of  Chris- 
lid 
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txan,  as  he  pronounced  these  fevr  words,  gate 
the  young  Count  new  surprise.  He  then  ex- 
amined him  with  anxious  attention.  Christian 
was  no  longer  the  same  man.  There  was  on 
his  brow  as  well  as  in' his  attitude,  something 
of  sadness  which  was  unusual  with  him,  and 
in  his  eyes  a  certain  gleam  which  would  once 
have  been  looked  for  in  rain.  As  well  as  his 
hce,  his  costume  had  undergone  great  modi- 
fications. To  the  carelessness  of  the  student, 
to  the  undress  of  the  artist,  had  succeeded  a 
correct,  simple,  snd  almost  severe  style  of 
dress.  A  change  in  costume  almost  always 
indicates  a  change  in'  the  ideas. 

"You  seem  to  have  been  transformed. 
Christian,"  continued  George  in  the  same 
ironical  tone ;  **  but  I  ought  to  expect  it,  since, 
notwithstanding  your  former  antipathies,  you 
now  present  your  homage  to  Nuremberg 
dolls." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Nuremburg  dolls, 
George  ?  " 

"A  Vienna  elegante — a  beautiful  lady — 
Mademoiselle  d'Osterwein,  for  example. 
Did  you  not  formerly  apply  that  term  to 
her  ?  " 

"  If  I  used  such  an  expression  in  designat- 
ing that  noble  young  lady,  I  was  an  insolent 
fool ;  but  it  is  of  Mademoiselle  Amelia  dX)s- 
terwein  that  I  am  about  to  speak  to  you." 

''  Indeed !  Speak  then,  friend,"  replied 
Am  stein  carelessly  stretching  himself  out  in 
his  large  arm-chair,  his  head  thrown  back  and 


to  me  attentively.  After  our  meeting  at  the 
Bloksberg,  I  wrote  to  Mademoiselle  d*  Oster- 
wein,  as  I  had  promised  to  do ;  I  wrote  her 
that  you  were  still  in  this  world  and  that  I  had 
seen  you.  At  a  Ititer  period,  after  the  adven- 
ture of  the  Stadwald,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
write  her  again,  to  re-assure  her  as  to  the 
consequences  of  your  wound.  During  your 
residence  in  Italy  she  renewed  the  corre- 
spondence, asked  news  of  you,  and*  invited  ne 
to  be  the  bearer  of  it  myself.  During  onr 
earlier  conversations,  I  must  confess  to  you 
with  that  frankness,  for  which  you  have  grren 
me  credit,  that  I  attempted  to  cool  her  aflee- 
tion  for  you  by  information  which  I  had  pre- 
viously kept  back ;  I  told  her  that  ties  of  bve 
and  gratitude  detained  you  elsewhere.  She 
believed  in  your  gratitude  but  not  in  yosr 
love  for  another.** 

"  Amelia !  **  exclaimed  George,  without  fet^ 
ing  to  give  expression  to  the  perpetual  vent- 
tility  of  his  heart ;  "  she  loves  me  still !  She 
is  still  as  pretty,  is  she  not  ?  Now  my  fbrtune 
equals  her  own.  It  would  no  longer  be  ta 
sell  my  name.*' 

**  So,**  resumed  the  artist,  **  you  are  resolfcd 
to  make  to  Mademoiselle  d'  Osterwein  tlie 
offer  of  your  hand !  *' 

But  George's  face  bad  already  becone 
clouded. 

"  And  Chrisna  ?  "  said  he. 

''Chrisna  will  release  you  from  'your  en- 
gagement.   Of  her  own  accord,  she  will  soon 


his  legs  crossed  ;  "  I  am  listening ;  I  know  by !  leave  CEdenburg,  and  her  place  will  be  free 
experience  that  every  lover  likes  to  talk  of  his ;  for  another." 


mistress." 

'*  His  mistress !  **  exclaimed  the  artist ; 
**  dare  you  employ  such  a  word  where  she  is 
concerned ! " 

"Patience,  friend,  did  you  not  rob  me  of 
Wilhelmina  ?  " 

"  Silence !  It  is  a  new  outrage  to  associate 
those  two  names  !  "  • 

"  Explain  yourself  then,*' said  George,  hast- 

*ly  changing  his  position  and  facing  Christian. 

*  I  have  known  you  to  be  loyal  and  frank,  my 

brave  comrade ;  well,  speak  with  your  ancient 

frankness." 

"  Before  explaining  ftiyself  fully,  George,  let 
me  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you  love  Made- 
emoiMclle  Amelia  d'Osterwein  ?  " 

"  You  see  that  I  do,"  exclaimed  George, 
rising,  **  since  I  am  jealous  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  deserve  tliis  jealousy.  Listen 
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"  What  say  you  ?  " 

"I  say,"  resumed  Christian,  raising  hit 
voice  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  affirmatioQ, 
"I  say  that  the  Montenegrine  can  no  longer 
be  yours,  for  she  is  the  wife  of  Pierre  Z6ny— 
his  lawful  wife ! " 

Am  stein,  struck  with  astonishment,  looked 
at  him  fixedly  as  if  he  had  not  comprehended 
him. 

"During  your  residence  in  Rome,"  par 
sued  Christian,  taking  some  papers  from  Mi 
pocketbook,  "  you  commissioned  me  to  pro- 
cure yf  u  a  certificate  of  life  j  I  bring  two  ree 
ords  of  death :  that  of  Maria  Kolb,  the  firrt 
wife  of  the  Sclavonian,  and  of  Theresa  Mis- 
iglii,  his  second  wife.  The  date  of  the  latter 
proves,  that  when  he  married  Chrisna,  he  wsi 
free,  and  the  marriage  Talid.  Do  you  nov 
understand  ?  " 
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*<  Ah !  my  friend !  my  dear  Christian !  And 
I  suspected  you !  And  I  accused  you  of  being 
in  ]ove  with  Mademoiselle  d'Osterwein." 

Christian  interrupted  him. 

''This  time,  George,  you  were  not  mis- 
taken." 

Then,  turning  away  his  head,  stifling  a 
sigh,  and  smiling,  as  if  to  overcome  his  weak- 
ness, he  continued : — 

"  Yes,  I  love  Mademoiselle  d*  Osterwein. 
It  is  yoOr  turn  to  launch  sarcasm  on  my  in- 
sensate passion.  I  had  believed  until  now 
that  one  might  argue  with  his  heart  as  with 
his  reason,  and  my  reason  and  not  my  heart 
have  taken  part  against  me  and  for  Mademoi- 
selle d' Osterwein,  who  has  not  argued  and 
does  not  suspect  her  triumph !  I  have  been 
unable  to  approach  this  sphynx  wilh  cour- 
ageous thought  and  timid  speech,  without  al- 
lowing myself  to  be  taken  captive  by  her  fas- 
cinations; in  this  incomprehensible  enigma 
which  seemed  to  be  proposed  to  me,  I  have 
encountered  the  simplicity  of  the  child,  the 
grace  of  the  woman,  the  modesty  of  the 
young  girl,  and  the  freedom  of  mind  of  the 
boldest.  In  fact,  George,  I  begin  to  believe' 
that  women  surpass  us  in  energy.  Yes — 
perhaps  because  they  reason  less,  because 
with  them  the  organ  of  will  is  in  the  heart, 
and  not  in  the  brain,  as  with  us.  You  thought, 
George,  that  the  prince-minister  had  formerly 
designated  Mademoiselle  d'  Osterwein  for  the 
mairiage  which  he  imposed  upon  you,  and 
that  she  had  but  submitted  to  his  orders ;  it 
was  not  Bo.  It  was  she,  who,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, went  to  the  prince  and  suggested  the 
choice ;  it  was  she  who  solicited  &om  him  the 
favor  of  taking  for  a  husband  this  young  rak^, 
ruined  in  purse  and  in  reputation.  She  be- 
lieved that  her  love  alone  would  save  you  ; 
ahe  believes  it  still ;  she  has  repeated  it  to  me 
twenty  times,  and  I,  miserable  logician  that  I 
have  become,  on  hearing  her  talk  to  me  of 
her  love  for  another,  have  allowed  myself  to 
love  her  hopelessly,  and  to  love  you,  my  rival, 
move  than  ever,  so  much  have  I  been  influ- 
enced by  her  sentiments!  I  admire  in  her 
even  this  fatal  obstinacy  which  attracts  her 
towards  you  as  to  an  irresistible  magnet.  In 
fine,  how  shall  I  tell  you  ? — I  can  nowlbelieve 
in  sorcery !  the  Nuremberg  doll  has  turned 
the  head  of  the  philosopher.  To-day  I  no 
longer  comprehend  Hegel  and  his  pitiless 
ego ;  but  I  comprehend  love ;  I  seek  my  com- 


pensation  in  the  joys  of  sacrifice,  in  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  are  dear  to  me ! '' 

And  still  radiant  with  this  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm, he  advanced  towards  Arnstein  vr\^}^ 
out-stretched  hand.  But  the  latter  had  al- 
ready become  thoughtful  and  absent-minded. 

"Chrisna  is  the  wife  of  Z^ny,"  said  he, 
without  replying  otherwise  to  the  warm  ad- 
dress of  the  soi-disant  philosopher ;  '*  you  af- 
firm it  and  these  documents  prove  it;  but 
Z^ny  is  about  to  die ;  then,  she  will  be  free ! 
My  position  is  still  the  same.** 

"Monsiegneur  Zapolsky"  replied  Chris- 
tian, "  must  I,  I  the  sceptic  of  yesterday,  re-^ 
mind  you  what  you  owe  to  that  great  name 
which  weighs  down  your  weak  shoulders,  for 
you  alone  wear  it  to-day  ?  I  can  understand 
George,  that  yonder  in  Italy  you  might  quietly, 
without  noise  or  scandal,  have  bestowed  this 
name  on  a  poor  girl  worthy  of  interest,  and 
whose  origin  might  have  remained  obscure — 
but  that  here  in  Hungary,  in  the  chateau  of 
your  ancestors,  you  should  think  of  giving  it 
on  the  wife  of  a  bandit — the  widow  of  a  crim- 
inal!—" 

"No!  no!  such  a  union  is  impossible!  I 
had  already  renounced  it,''  said  George. 

And  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  : — 

"  But  I  am  afraid  of  her ;  I  am  afraid  of 
her  reproaches." 

The  artist  cast  on  him  a  look  of  disdain  :— 

''You  are  not  worthj  of  the  fate  I  had  in 
store  for  you." 

And  he  hastily  went  out. 

Christian  had  just  gone,  when  the  heyduke 
announced  a  new  visitor,  the  reverend  supe- 
rior of  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  of  Raab. 

"He  wants  money  doubtless,"  said  Arn- 
stein without  stirring  from  the  spot ;  "  tell 
Suzini,  my  steward,  to  talk  with  him ;  let  him 
give  him  thirty  florins,  and  commend  me  to 
his  prayers." 

The  heyduke  returned  a  few  moments  after- 
wards. 

"  M.  le  Comte,  the  reverend  monk  accepts 
the  thirty  florins,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
and  he  thanks  your  Excellency — " 

"  That  is  the  least  he  could  do." 

"But  he  desires  that  the  Count  would 
grant  him  an  interview." 

"  Let  them  put  twenty  florins  more  in  his 
aufnonHre ; "  said  George ;  "  tell  him  that  I 
desire  nothing  in  the  world  more  earnestly 
than  to  die  a  canon  at  the  Augustines  of 
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Raab;  but  I  am  busy:  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  receive  him.** 

The  heyduke  re-entered  a  third  time. 
^  V  Monftie^^neur,  the  reverend  sir  accepts  the 
twenty  florins  and  thanks  you  again  ;  but  he 
insists  on  having  tlie  honor  of  a  private  con- 
versation with  your  Excellency." 

"  Let  him  enter  then!  These  parleys  have 
already  taken  up  more  time  than  an  inter- 
view !  " 

The  folding-doors  opened  before  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Augustine  monks  of  Kaab. 


mit  me  first  to  use  the  religioui  ftnthorit] 
which  I  hold  from  Heaven  to  addreaa  to  jm 
some  paternal  remonstrances.  On  the  deitl 
of  your  respectable  relative.  Count  Zapolaky 
how  did  you  pass  the  time  alloted  for  monm 
ing  and  prayers  P  ** 

"  I  was  in  Italy,  father,"  replied  Amitea 
to  him,  '*  and  I  caused  a  great  number  o 
masses  to  be  said  there,  at  which  I  was  rago 
larly  present." 

**  Before  your  journey,  you  resided  at  Buds 
where  you  were  detained  by  a  woman,  anc 
where  your  conduct  occasioned  public  scandaL' 

"  Are  they  so  well  informed  of  all  mj  act 
and  gestures  even  at  the  convent  of  the  An 
gustines,^  said  Amstein  to  himself.  **N> 
matter !  I  would  rather  they  would  meddl 
with  my  loves  than  with  my  inheritance.** 

The  monk  continued, — 

"  Do  you  not  know  how  Ood,  marking  thei 
with  the  finger  of  his  wrath,  can  intemi| 
our  mad  passions  and  bring  them  to  notlung 
This  terrible  finger  has  already  touched  you 
you  bear  its  imprint" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  father." 

'*  You  do  not  understand  me,  young  mtn 
Have  you  forgotten  that  one  evening  as  yo 
were  leaving  a  place  of  pleasure  to  retarn  t 
Buda,  with  your  mistress,  you  received 
stroke  of  a  poignard  in  your  breast  ?  " 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  George  rising,  "  d 
you  then  know  who  was  my  assassin  P  " 

**  For  a  year  and  more,"  replied  the  mool 
"  he  has  been  among  us  to  expiate  his  crime 
But  resume  your  place,  my  son,  and  lend  ni 
I  entreat  you,  all  your  attention,  for  it  is  c 
this  subject  filone  that  I  desire  to  cooTen 
with  you." 

"  Speak,  father,  speak  I  and  thrice  welcome 
said  the  young  Count,  leaning  liis  elbow  c 
the  arm  of  his  chair  like  one  who  is  preparin 
to  play  attentively  the  part  of  an   audito 
"  Since  it  seems  that  I  at  first  erred  in  in 
suspicions,  I  am  curious,  I  confess,  to  kno 
the  name  of  the  noble  cavalier,  who,  withoi 
missing  a  measure  or  uttering  a  false  not 
throws,  as  he  sings,  bouquets  to  the  ladie 
while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  on 
of  his  bravi  comes  with  uplifted  arm,  to  strik« 
his  seriousness,  he  advanced  doubtlesa  in  measure  also.    One  could  not  b 
towards  bis  vi.sitor,  saluted  him,  and  the  hey- ,  killed  more  methodicallv,  according   to  lb 
duke  went  out,  after  having  placed  two  seals   rules   of   counter-point,  'than   I  had  neari' 


CHAPTER  v.— THE  WHITE  HONE. 

The  superior  of  the  Augustines  of  Kaab 
was  an  old  man,  of  medium  stature,  with  a 
pleasant  rather  than  a  grave  mien  ;  his  man- 
ner of  presenting  himself,  the  smile  on  his 
lips,  the  cleanliness  of  his  hands,  and  even  the 
somewhat  studied  arrangement  of  his  robe, 
testified  that  he  had  formerly  had  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Meanwhile  his  physiognomy, 
of  pleasing  and  benevolent  expresvion,  was 
partly  disfigured  by  the  excrescences  of  fiesh 
and  ])rominent  warts  which  gave  to  his  nose 
an  unnatural  form  and  2)roportions.  Solomon 
has  said :  "  The  nose  of  man  rises  in  the 
middle  of  his  face  like  a  tower  built  in  the 
centre  of  a  city."  The  tower  of  the  reverend 
father  of  Kaab,  in  .addition  to  the  biblical 
comparison  of  the  prophet-king,  was  battle- 
mented,  bastioned,  flanked  with  buttresses,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  this  circumstance,  entirely 
physical,  had  had  something  to  do  with  his 
first  im])ulses  towards  a  religious  vocation. 

On  seeing  him,  Amstein  could  scarcely  sup- 
press a  somewhat  uncharitable  gesture  of  sur- 
prise ;  but  a  thought  of  another  kind  diverted 
it:— 

"  That  this  monk  should  have  left  his  con- 
vent and  walked  several  leagues  in  broad  day 
with  such  a  face,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  indi- 
cates that  the  business  wnich  brings  him  here 
is  more  important  than  i  had  supposed.  Per- 
ha])s  the  matter  in  question  is  a  secret  dona- 
tion made  by  my  Uncle  Ladislas  to  the  mouas- 
try  of  Kaab." 

Kecovering 


before  the  firei)lace. 

"  My  son,"  then  said  the  superior  of  the 
\ugustines  in  a  lone  of  mild  reproach,  "  i)er- 
UG 


been." 

"  He  who  struck  you,"  said  the  superioi 
**  had  no  accomplice." 
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*■  How !  but  it  was  a  beggar !  one  of  those 

honest  meals  who  frequent  the  lower  side  of 

the  road!    He  had  the  arm — but  the  head  ?  " 

^  His  head  alone  conceiTed  the  crime ;  his 

ann  executed  iL" 

"  But  what  associations  could  I  have  had 
with  such  a  wretch  ?  In  what  could  I  have 
offended  him  P    What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  His  Dame/'  resumed  the  friari  "  I  cannot 
reveal  to  you  until  you  have  loyally  accepted 
my  conditions." 

**  What  are  these  conditions  ?  " 

"  That  you  will  not  pursue  the  guilty  man 
before  men,  and  that  you  will  pardon  him  as 
God  has  pardoned  him.**  . 

**  God  has  pardoned  him,  that  is  well — but 
th^ affair  regards  me  personally." 

**  He  has  repented." 

«  Who  will  prove  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  My  word  and  faith  as  a  Christian.  To- 
Harrow  we  shall  number  him  among  our 
kwthren." 

^Very  well!  and  I  desire  that  he  should 
•di^  your  convent  by  his  sanctity.  Now, 
>^wend  father,  tell  me  his  name." 

''May  I  rely  upon  your  indulgence  and 
PmtAoB  for  him  ?  " 

**  Y^,  I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  Hungarian 
*^obleman." 

And  the  abb^,  after  having  remained  for  a 
v>loneot  thoughtful,  as  if  to  collect  his  remem- 
^nmceti  resumed,  without  noticing  some 
Osovements  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  his 
auditor  ^— 

"Fifteen  months  since,  or  nearly  so,  for  it 
^ni  about  St.  John's  Day,  a  man  came,  by 
''^llbt,  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  our  convent. 
^be  brother  porter  at  first  hesitated  to  open 
^kim,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour; 
^^  through  the  wicket,  he  heard  him  utter 
^*>eh  profound  sighs,  that  he  pitied  him. 
^hii  man  asked  to  spcnk  to  me  immediately. 
^  ^f9M  at  this  moment  making  my  nightly  visit 
^  the  dormitories,  and  my  circuit  made,  I 
^Cteded  to  his  desire.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him, 
*4l  paleness,  the  wretched  condition  of  his 
torments,  a  sort  of  wildncss  which  appeared 
^  Ilia  eyes,  all  told  me  that  it  wns  some  poor 
**^ture,  very  unfortunate  or  very  guilty.  In 
Vi|h  eaaet  I  owed  him  assistance,  for  God  has 
^^  choaen  us  to  aid  the  fortunate  of  this 
^^Id,  and  those  who  walk  with  firm  step  in 
^^  way  of  salvation  do  not  need  our  succor. 
he  bad  recovered  from  his  agitation,  he 
from  his  pocket  a  little  bag  of  gold,  and 
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a  pocketbook  containing  among  other  papers, 
same  bills  payable  at  sight  In  gold  and 
bills,  there  were  twenty  thousand  Austrian 
florins.  Throwing  the  whole  on  the  table,  he 
said  to  me, — 

'* '  Father,  for  two  months  past,  I  haTe  car- 
ried this  fortune  with  me,  and  I  have  suffered 
from  fatigue  and  hunger ;  I  have  travelled  on 
foot  a  long  and  difficult  route  ;  I  have  suffered 
my  clothes  to  become  ragged ;  I  have  begged 
that  I  might  live ;  yes,  I  have  begged  rather 
than  touch  this  sum.  And  yet  it  is  mine, 
really  mine ! '  repeated  he,  trembling  in  every 
limb ;  *  I  give  it  to  your  community ;  take  it.' 

"  I  was  silent  and  almost  terrified  :  I  knew 
not  whether  I  ought  to  accept  such  a  gift, 
from  such  a  hand.  Did  this  sum  indeed  law- 
fully belong  to  him  ?•  Was  it  not  the  fruit  of 
a  theft  ?  And  yet  was  it  prudent  to  leave 
him  in  possession  of  such  a  treasure,  however 
acquired  ?  For  want  of  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  I  accepted  it  conditionally,  in  the 
name  of  my  brethren." 

Here  Arnstein  bit  his  lips,  and  cast  a 
stealthy  glance  on  the  narrator,  who  without 
comprehending  the  intention  at  raillery,  con- 
tinued his  narrative : — 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  accepted  *,  *  Father,'  re- 
sumed he,  hastily,  'I  have  committed  two 
murders  wnich  weigh  heavily  on  my  con- 
science ;  may  I  rely  upon  your  prayers  for  my 
victims  ? ' " 

"  And  I  was  doubtless  one  of  his  victims  ?** 
asked  Arnstein,  smiling  at  the  idea  that  at 
the  convent  of  the  Augustines  of  Kaab  masses 
had  been  said  for  the  rc])ose  of  his  soul. 
"  But,  in  fine,  who  is  this  man  ?  " 

"  Let  mc  finish,  my  son.  My  assurances 
tranquillized  him.  He  wished  to  leave ;  the 
brother-porter  and  myself  ])ersuaded  him  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  convent  in  order  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  strength.  The  next 
morning,  about  daybreak,  one  of  the  gardeners 
of  the  monastery  at  work  in  an  enclosure 
which  slopes  towards  the  Kabnitz,  saw  a  mar 
precipitate  himself  in  the  broadest  and  deep 
est  spot  in  the  river.  With  the  aid  of  som 
peasants,  he  succeeded  in  saving  this  unfortu- 
nate man,  whom  remorse  for  his  crimes  had 
just  urged  to  a  new  crime.  While  they  ad- 
ministered to  him  the  necessary  cares,  with- 
out much  hope  of  restoring  him  to  life,  the 
leather  pocket-book  found  on  him  was 
brought  to  me.  In  such  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  examine  the  documenta 
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still  remaining  there.  The  first  on  which  I 
cast  my  eyes  proTed,  indeed,  that  the  consid- 
erable sum  which  this  man  had  about  him, 
really  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased.  It  had 
been  given  him  by  the  Austrian  goTemment 
for  haTing  brought  about  the  capture  of  a 
celebrated  bandit  chief  called  Pierre  Z6ny. 

"  Jean  Zagrab !  **  exclaimed  Amstein,  brac- 
ing himself  back  in  his  chair ;  **  Jean  Za- 
grab ! ''  repeated  he  in  the  same  tone  of  unut- 
terable surprise. 

**  Himself,"  said  the  abb6,  "  of  whom  re- 
pentance has  made  another  man ;  he,  whom 
a  residence  in  the  cloister  has  purified ;  who 
has  for  a  long  time  prayed,  wept,  and  re- 
proached himself  for  the  death  of  two  men, 
both  living;  for,  thank  Ood,  you  have  sur- 
vived your  wound,  and  Pierre  Zkny  has  not 
yet  submitted  to  his  punishment" 

**  But  what  motive  for  hatred  against  me 
could  Zagrab  have  ?  " 

"  The  arm  which  struck  you  was  lifted  at 
the  remembrance  of  a  woman —  ** 

«  What !  Chrisna  ?  » 

**  He  had  loved  her.  See  what  a  fatal  love 
had  nearly  cost  you.** 

"  Fatal !  you  may  indeed  be  right,  father, 
and  on  this  subject,  I  also  have  repented." 

"  But  let  us  think,"  resumed  the  Abb6,  <<of 
him  who  is  about  to  become  our  brother  in 
God,  of  him  who  has  so  long  expiated  his 
crime — " 

"  Father,  I  prefer  to  think  of  him  no  more." 

"  Since  we  have  informed  him  of  your  re- 
turn, he  hns  been  ]>088es8ed  only  with  the 
holy  thought  of  humbling  himself  before  you, 
of  hearing  pardon  from  your  lips." 

**  How  !  must  I  then  go  to  Raab  to  be  my- 
self the  bearer  of  this  singular  absolution  ?  " 

"No,  my  son,  he  will  come  to  you;  he  has 
come ;  he  hns  accompanied  me,  with  two  of 
our  brethren  ;  he  awaits  your  orders,  not  for 
from  here,  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant.  Think 
of  what  he  has  suffered ;  think,  that,  for  a 
year  past,  his  life  has  been  but  one  long  ex- 
piation; that,  believing  you  dead,  he  has 
wished  to  die ;  that  his  reason  has  partially 
given  woy  before  the  violence  of  his  repent- 
ance, that  it  will  perhaps  never  be  entirely 
restored — " 

**  Since  he  is  a  saint,  let  him  come,"  said 

the  young  magnate.    "  But,  I  declare  to  you, 

reverend  father,"  added  he,  at  the  moment 

the  Abb^  was  preparing  to  go  out, ''  I  detest 
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affecting  scenes ;  compunction  and  aennbilitf 
are  my  antipathies.  Let  this  interview  be 
short,  and  let  there  be  no  speech-making.  I 
will  say  to  him :  '  Let  all  be  forgotten ;  *  be 
will  reply  to  me :  '  Let  there  be  peaee  be 
tween  us,'  and  that  shall  be  alL  Is  this 
agreed  P  " 

"  It  shall  be  as  Monsiegneur  desires,"  re^ 
plied  the  Abb^,  as  he  went  away. 

The  elegant  heir  of  the  Zapolskys  then 
turned  on  his  heels. 

"  Decidedly,  I  begin  to  be  a  holy  peraoD^• 
myself,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  extending  mj  band 
to  my  enemies ;  this  is  edifying !  and  I  wnb 
Giulani  to  witness  my  merciful  prowess." 

He  gave  orders  that  the  latter  should  be 
summoned,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  servanH; 
then  he  thought  he  would  assume  a  eostime 
corresponding  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasioik 
He  put  on  his  attilat  a  species  of  gown  of 
black  velvet,  tied  around  the  waist  Tbe 
attila  and  the  hussar  uniform  are  the  tvo 
national  costumes  of  Hungary.  This  nev 
habiliment  gave  him  a  certain  judicial  sir, 
appropriate  to  the  solemn  scene  about  to  fol- 
low, and  of  which  he  made  a  sort  of  sport,  u 
of  all  the  other  important  affairs  of  his  life. 
He  afterwards  looked  in  the  glass,  parted  hit 
hair,  and  while  admiring  himself,  murmured,^ 

"  Pierre  Z6ny — Jean  Zagrab  ?  These  ire 
then  the  rivals  she  has  given  me  ?  My  two 
executioners !  Fie  on  the  place  one  occapiei 
in  a  heart  with  such  company ! "  , 

While  he  was  thus  inveighing  against  bii 
liberatress,  against  this  woman  whose  devot- 
edness  he  now  thought  only  of  making  tbe 
object  of  a  jest,  the  latter  suddenly  appeired 
before  him, — 

"  What  has  happened,  George  ?  "  said  ibe 
to  him ;  "  did  you  send  for  this  Augustine 
monk,  and  why  have  you  summoned  the  ser 
vants  ?  " 

Though,  since  her  arrival  at  (Edenbnzg^ 
Chrisna  had  dressed  with  the  greatest  sioh. 
plicity,  and  rather  as  a  mountaineer  than  u  s 
chatelaine,  at  this  moment  her  beauty  ap- 
peared resplendent,  with  the  sudden  anima- 
tion of  her  features  and  her  complexioa. 
Without  replying  otherwise,  Arnstein  said  to 
her,  drawing  the  young  woman  towards  him 
in  order  to  contemplate  her  and  admire  bcr 
more  at  his  ease, — 

"How  beautiful  you  are  to-day! "  Tfaeni 
Satanic  thought  entered  his  mind  :  *  Chrim 
is  the  wife  of  Zeny;  she  baa  been  beloved  by 
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!  if  she  would  allow  me  to  aven^  i     "  In  the  name  of  the  Father^-of  the  Son — 
aiTKlf  on  them  both  at  once ! "  ■  and  of  the  Holv  Ghost.    Amen  ! 

At  his  ardent  glance,  at  his  bold  gesture, '  He  afterward  cast  around  him  a  confused 
tbeMontenegrine  was  surprised,  even  terrified. ;  and  troubled  look,  from  which  thought  seemed 
He  was  already  encircling  her  with  his  arm, '  absent ;  then  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast, 
when  the  hej'duke  came  to  announce  again  |  he  advanced  towards  Arnstein,  who,  with  his 
the  superior  of  the  Augustines  of  llaab,  ac- :  hand  on  his  hip,  was  standing  at  a  few  paces 
eciBpanied  by  his  brethren.  j  distance. 

Immediately  the  abbe  ap])eared  onthethres- 1  When  Arnstein  saw  him  approach,  he  said 
hold  of  the  door,  and  behind  him,  in  the  white  ,  in  a  tone  in  which  scarcely  any  emotion  was 
nbe,  in  the  gown  of  the  monastic  novitiate, '  perceptible, — 

KoodZagrab;  Zsgrab,  pale  and  meagre,  his  "Jean  Zagreb,  I  believe  in  your  repent- 
fcrehead  almost  bald.  Chrisna  would  have  ance.  You  know  in  whose  name  I  pardon 
led,  bat  Giulani  and  some  servants  who  at  this  '.  you  !  " 

aoment  arrived,  obstructed   the   way.     She  '^     With  his  arms  still  crossed,  the  penitent 
pped,  struck  with  astonishment,  and  tot-   stooped  as  if  to  kneel  before  the  Count.     The 
,  leaned  against  the  nearest  article  of  ;  latter  stepped  forward  to  raise  him ;  but  at 
ftmiiture.  \  the  same  instant,  the  Croat  drew  himself  up, 

**  Remain,  madame,"  said  the  superior  of  '  aAer  having  drawn  from  beneath  his  gown  an 
Angustine  monks,  who  at  the  first  glance   iron   hatchet,  sharpened  at  the  edges,  and 
dinned  that  this  was  the  Montenegrine ;   struck  with  it  so  terrible  a  blow  on  the  head, 
remain,  to   learn  the  power  of  our   holy  |  that  it  cleft  the  skull. 

>li«^on.*'  And  while  the  witnesses  of  this  unexpected 

Turning  then  towards  Zagrab,"  who,  half-   catastroi)he,   seized    with  surprise,    pily  and 
t,  was  concealing  his   face  between    his   terror,  seemed   immovable   in    their  places, 
ftiands.  he  said  to  him. —  8too]>ing   over   the   fallen  corpse  of  George 

"  My  son,  this  is  a  last  trial  which  God  has    ZapoUky,   he    said    slowly    with    a    savage 
I  you;  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs,  after-    laugh, — 

rds,  its  bitterness  will  be  sweet  to  you."       ,     **  Now  let  there  be  peace  between  us  !  " 
And  lowering  his  voice, —  And   brandishing  his   bloody   weapon,  he 

"Think,  my  son,  of  the  words  you  have  to    sprang  towards  the  door,  exclaiming.— 
IT:  *In  the  name  of  Heaven,  I  repent;  I        "We  shall  meet  agnin,  Chrisna  I  " 

Sii  Tour  pardon,  and   that  hereafter  there  .  

^■r  be  peace  between  us;'  noihing  more, 

vothlnir  less."  cil\pter  vi.— last  truls. 

The  future  monk  made  a  sign  of  humility  !  When  the  people  had  at  length  started  in 
•■d  of  aubmission.  j)ursuit  of  tiie  murderer,  the  robe  of  a  novice, 

Meanwhile,  the  young  Count,  thinking  of  wrapped  around  a  hatchet  spotted  with  blood, 
tke  pari  he  had  to  play,  was  assuming  a  pos-  and  ^lU^i^  d  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  park, 
*%Fe,  and  drapin;;  him-scif  in  l.is  attila.  On  "  was  all  the  trace  that  could  be  discovered 
^^ing  this  former  soldier  before  him,  clad  in  of  him,  e^]?ec;aiiy  as,  in  the  firKt  moment  of 
U»e  holy  livery,  perhajw  he  then  remembered  confusion,  an  1  doubtless  from  an  instinct  of 
he  olso  had  one  day  worn  the  robe  of  a  prudence  ai»o,  the  servants  of  the  victim  were 
and  that  this  mar.  had  associated  him-  not  very  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  the  terrible 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Montenegrine  to  ^  white  monk. 

him  from  the  hands  of  Zeny.  j      There  exists  in  Hungar}-  an  ancient  popu- 

At  a  gesture  from  the   superior,  the  two    Ur  tradition.      When   the   descendant   of  a 

iline  brethren  who  had  stood  on   each  '  great  family  of  royal  origin  dies,  the  Devil, 

of  Zagrab  made  the  sign  of  the   cross,   clad  in  the  long,  white  robe  of  a  monk,ispres- 

imnring  the  sacramental  word,  as  if  to  re-    ent,  and  even  assists  in  his  death.    Thus  the 

him  of  the  act  of  exj.iation  he  was   celebrated  Mathias  Corvin,  one  of  the  most  il- 

Jt  to  perform.    Zagrab  removed  his  hands   lusirious  sovereigns  of  Hungary,  died  suddenly 

bis  face,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  rross   on  Palm  Sunday  in  the  year  1490,  at  sight  of  a 

them;  after  them,  he  repealed,—  ■  white  monk  who  offered  him  tlie  holy  water; 
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thuR,  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  which  suc- 
ceeded him,  Louis,  son  of  Ladislas,  in  the 
midflt  of  the  battle  of  Mohatz,  saw  a  white  monk 
seize  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  guide  it 
towards  that  miry  swamp  where  the  body  of 
the  royal  cavalier  was  not  found  until  two 
months  afterwards.  To  this  untimely  end, 
Jean  Zapol.«ky  had  been  indebted  for  his 
crown,  and  as  if  in  defiance  of  fate,  had  caused 
to  be  engraved  among  his  arms  the  figure  of 
the  pretended  monkish  demon  who  had  made 
him  king.  The  father  of  George  Frederick 
Zapolsky,  it  was  said,  had  been  visited  by  the 
white  monk  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Kaab.  The  fact  was  doubted;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  this  same  country  of  Raab,  a 
viKitor  presented  himself  at  the  chateau  of 
(Edenburg,  and  in  the  presence  of  all,  the 
last  branch  of  the  younger  family  of  the 
Zapolskys  was  cut  from  its  venerable  trunk 
l)v  the  hatchet  of  a  white  monk.  This  was 
suiRcient  fully  to  confirm  the  tradition. 

The  next  day  in  the  name  of  the  Palatine, 
Viceroy  of  Hungary,  an  inventory  was  taken 
of  Am  stein's  pa])ers,  and  seals  were  placed 
on  the  doors  of  old  (Edenburg. 

Chrisna  had  no  longer  an  asylum,  and  knew 
not  whither  to  carry  her  grief.  She  would 
not  leave  until  the  last  duties  had  been  ren- 
dered to  the  unfortunate  George.  The  sad 
ceremony  over,  she  waited  still  to  ])ray  and 
weep  over  his  tomb.  ^  A  poor  family,  formerly 
protected  by  her,  received  her  to  their  dwell- 
ing. In  their  bare  and  dilapidated  cottage, 
she  who  had  dreamed  of  a  large  fortune  and  a 
great  name,  received  the  judge  commissioned  to 
obtain  information  on  the  death  of  Arnstein. 
When  the  judge  left  her,  she  had,  to  save  her 
from  ])overty,  only  a  few  gold  pieces  which 
had  been  given  her  by  Madame  Suzini,  and 
the  only  name  which  she  could  legitimately 
wear  was  that  of  Zdny.     She  knew  it  now. 

To-day  her  path  is  marked  out.  She 
directs  herself  towards  Ilagusa.  There  lies 
for  her  the  fulfilment  of  the  sole  duty  which 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 

When  she  arrived  there,  though  it  was 
scarcely  day,  the  city  was  full  of  bustle;  sin- 
ister figures  were  gliding  along  the  walls ;  in 
the  market-place,  everybody  was  agitating  and 
talking  at  once,  without  any  appearance  of 
.  buyers  or  merchandise;  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  beneath  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun,  were  seen  to  gleam  helmets  and  bayonets. 
They  were  those  of  the  garrisons  of  Trebigne 
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and  Slano  which  had  just  re-inforeed  that  of 
Kagusa.  Chrisna  crossed  the  great  square; 
she  saw  three  men  occupied  in  preparifig  a 
soafibld  surmounted  by  a  gallows.  Feeling 
herself  about  to  swoon,  she  entered  a  wretched 
shop  which  was  just  opened.  There,  a  chair 
and  a  glass  of  water  were,  offered  her,  those 
hospitable  attentions  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor. 

Her  presentiments  had  not  deceired  her. 
The  judges  of  Z^ny,  informed  of  the  attempts 
projected  for  his  deliverance,  had  hastened  to 
come  to  a  decision  privately  and  on  the  eYcn- 
ing  of  the  day  before,  pronounced  the  decree 
by  which  the  Sdavonian  was  condemned  to  die 
ignominiously  by  the  rope.  Of  this  decree,  of 
which  the  criminal  himself  was  yet  ignorantp 
nothing  had  transpired  in  the  city.  The  gal- 
lows alone  had  just  explained  it. 

Chrisna  presented  herself  at  the  gatea  of  the 
prison  without  delay,  asking  to  be  introdueed 
into  the  presence  of  Pierre  Z^ny. 

"  No  one  can  see  him,''  was  the  reply. 

She  insisted. 

"  In  whose  name  do  you  come  P  " 

"  In  my  own." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"His  wife." 

A  shudder  seized  her  as  she  pronounced  the 
la»t  word. 

She  was  searched,  to  see  whether  she  bote 
aliDut  her  any  concealed  weapons,  then  intro- 
duced into  a  gloomy  and  damp  corridor, 
where  she  waited  a  long  time.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  should  never  leave  it.  Already 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  elegant  life, 
these  gloomy  and  naked  walls  weighed  her 
down  like  a  mantle  of  ice ;  the  obscnrity 
which  reigned  there  deprived  her  of  courage ; 
she  was  no  longer  the  Chrisna  of  other  days  \ 
and  yet,  less  than  an  hour  before,  a  thought 
of  energy  worthy  of  a  Spartan  or  a  Montene- 
grin e,  had  awoke  in  her ;  but  she  doubted  Iter 
power  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end. 

At  last  a  gaoler  presented  himself,  and  con- 
ducted her  into  a  cell  where  the  Sclaronian, 
securely  fettered,  was  reposing,  half  asleep, 
on  a  wooden  bedstead.  The  gaoler  went  out, 
closing  the  door,  and  the  noise  of  the  bolts 
awoke  the  prisoner.  Zcny  seemed  at  first  to 
be  seeking  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and, 
by  the  doubtful  gleam  of  a  little  iron  lamp 
which  was  burning  in  a  corner,  he  perceived 
before  him  a  woman  kneeling,  whose  bent 
brow  concealed  her  features  from  him.     She 
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rauwd  her  bead,  and  though  the  little  lamp 
placed  behind  her  left  her  in  the  shadow : — 

"  Ah !  it  is  you,  Mitidika ! "  said  he,  apos- 
trophixing  her  in  the  same  tone  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  use  with  her  during  the 
earlier  davs  of  their  union. 

w 

And,  smiling, — 

"  You  have  then  conceived  the  kind  thought 
of  coming  to  see  me  ?  I  expected  as  much, 
and  thank  you  for  it ;  but  rise,  my  daughter." 

Chrisna  retained  the  same  attitude,  doubt- 
feia  in  order  to  conceal  her  tears ;  Zeny  mis- 
understood it: — 

**  1  understand,"  murmured  he  ;  **  it  is  the 
poaition  of  the  sinful  Magdalen,  and  the  re- 
pentant, is  it  not  so  ?  You  know  it  then  ? 
our  marriage,  wliich  you,  not  without  some 
retaon,  thought  a  false  one,  was  indeed  real 
and  serious;  and  you  repent  having  loved, 
haTing  given  yourself  to  another  P  " 

The  prisoner's  tone  had  become  sharp  and 
biting. 

Chrisna  suddenly  rose,  and  the  flash  of  her 
eye  met  that  of  Zany's : — 

"  Loved,  perha])8 ;  nothing  more !  I  swear 
if 

**  It  is  well,  I  believe  you.  So  let  there  be 
no  reproaches  between  us.  To  avoid  weak- 
ness, which  would  come  ver}'  unseasonably  at 
this  hour  when  I  need  all  my  composure,  let 
ns  both  forget  the  past  as  one  forgets  an  old 
debt  wliich  the  creditor  no  longer  claims.  I 
will  akk  but  one  question.  That  young  Mag- 
jfar?" 

"Killed!"  exclaimed  the  Montenegrine, 
eovering  her  &ce  with  both  hands." 

**  Killed  by  Jean  Zagrab,  your  cousin,  was 
fce  not  ?  ••  ^ 

"  Yes." 

**  Ah ! "  pursued  Z^ny,  with  a  gesture  of 
triumph,  **  I  was  sure  the  brave  Croat  would 
Bot  leave  his  revenge  incomjilcte !  This  Za- 
grab has  made  me  suffer  much  ;  I  shall  soon, 
perhaps,  he  indebted  to  him  for  passing  sud- 
denly from  this  world  to  another ;  well,  I  no 
knger  bear  him  malice ;  he  is  but  a  man ! 
Nov,  my  child,  tell  me  what  is  passing  around 
w.  What  have  you  observed  ?  what  has  been 
toU  you  f  Do  you  know  whether  my  friends 
oe  ready?" 

"I  know,"  replied  Chrisna,  "that  great 
•gitation  reigns  throughout  the  city,  and  that 
Uhhins  have  arrived." 

"  The  decree  is  then  rendered  ?    Yes,  is  it 

It  ao  f  ance  you  east  down  your  eyes,  since 


you  fear  to  speak !  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been 
thus,  would  tliey  have  allowed  you  to  visit 
me?" 

Betraying  his  emotion  by  a  gesture  of  vio- 
lence, he  shook  his  fetters ;  then,  after  having 
])aBsed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  affecting  a 
firmness  which  the  tremor  of  his  voice  seemed 
to  contradict : — 

"Come,  si)eak.  How  am  I  to  die?  By 
the  bullet  or  by  the  axe  ?  " 

Chrisna  replied  only  by  a  sorrowful  sign  of 
negation. 

"  Malediction !  the  rope  for  me !  the  rope 
for  a  soldier !  What !  can  I  not  find  means 
to  escape  from  this  infamy  ?  " 

"  This  means  I  bring  you,"  said  Chrisna,  re- 
covering at  last  the  resolution  which  had  nearly 
given  way. 

Then,  after  having  cast  an  uneasy  glance 
around  the  cell,  as  if  she  feared  some  one  was 
watching  them  in  the  shadow,  ra]}idly  unfasten- 
ing the  thick  braid  of  her  long  hair,  she  drew 
from  it  a  little  poignard  which  she  presented  to 
2i^ny,  turning  pale,  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

The  face  of  the  Sclavonian  had  suddenly 
changed  its  character.  He  took  the  jraignard, 
examined  it  with  a  species  of  curiosity ;  after 
which,  restoring  it  and  forcing  a  smile  : — 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  this 
knitting-needle,  my  child  ?  It  is  good  neither 
for  an  attack  nor  for  a  defence.  Besides,  why 
should  I  kill  myself?  The  method  upon 
which  I  rely  is  the  aid  of  my  friends.  All 
hope  is  not  lost  for  me,  if  Ogulin  is  yet  in  this 
world." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  locks; 
some  soldiers  entered,  accoinpnnied  by  a 
member  of  the  tribunal,  who  came  to  read  to 
the  criminal  his  death- warrant. 

On  seeing  them,  Z^ny  resumed  his  lofty 
and  majestic  mien,  and  addressing  a  gesture 
of  adieu  to  the  Montenegrine,  said  : — 

"  Go,  Mitidika^  and  quit  Kagusa  without 
delay.     I  require  it, — I  will  it." 

In  her  situation  of  body  and  mind,  Chrisna 
had  great  difficulty  in  forcing  her  way  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  already  obstructed  by 
the  crowd  and  the  troops  which  were  pouring 
in  on  all  sides.  Walking  at  random,  with  her 
head  in  confusion,  she  reached  the  extremity 
of  a  faubourg,  and  perceived  a  carriage  which, 
after  having  brought  some  travellers,  was  re- 
tuniing  empty;  she  entered  it  without  asking 
whither  it  was  going.  Once  on  the  road,  her 
reflection  returned  to  her.    Where  could  she 
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henceforth  seek  a  refuge  ?  where  vat  she  ex- 
pected ?  where  desired  P  to  what  friendly  face 
would  her  presence  bring  the  benevolent  smile 
of  welcome  ?  She  thought  of  Madame  Suzini, 
but  Madame  Suzini  had  returned  to  Buda, 
where  Chrisna  dared  not  re-appear. 

The  Tehicle  stopped  to  take  up  a  traveller. 
She  was  troubled  at  the  idea  that  her  solitude 
was  about  to  be  interrupted.  But  this  trav- 
eller mounted  upon  the  seat,  beside  the  con- 
ductor. She  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 
and  by  the  large  kepenek,  that  cloak  of  the 
Hungarian  peasants  in  which  he  was  en- 
veloped, she  thought  she  had  already  encoun- 
tered him  several  times  on  the  road;  and 
this  circumstance  occasioned  her  a  vague  un- 
easiness. Fortunately,  when  they  arrived  at 
Trebigne,  where  she  was  to  pass  the  night, 
the  man  with  the  kepenek  had  disappeared. 

The  next  day,  Chrisna,  whose  route  had 
been  uselessly  prolonged,  found  herself  in  an- 
other carriage  which  was  going  to  Cattaro 
without  stopping  at  Kagusa.  It  was  at  Cat- 
taro that  Chrisna  had  resolved  to  fix  herself 
in  order  to  live  by  her  former  business  of  em- 
broideress.  This  time,  the  carriage  was  full. 
There  were  in  it  people  of  all  sorts,  farmers, 
women,  a  German  officer,  an  English  tourist. 
All,  with  one  accord,  lavished  attentions  upon 
this  beautiful  traveller,  whose  isolation  they 
could  not  explain ;  and  the  latter,  touched  by 
their  manifestations  of  sympathy,  in  her  neces- 
sity of  diverting  her  mind  from  the  bitter 
thoughts  which  engrossed  it,  suffered  herself 
to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  or  attempted 
to  be  attentive  to  their  narratives  in  order  to 
succeec^i  forgetting  herself.  But,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Kisano,  where  the  travellers  were  to 
dine,  a  terrible  surprise  awaited  her.  Two 
public  criers,  dividing  the  crowd,  were  an- 
nouncing in  a  loud  voice,  one,  the  execution 
of  the  celebrated  bandit  Pierre  Zdny,  called 
the  King  of  the  Danube,  who  had  just  been 
hung  at  Kagusa ;  the  other,  the  story  of  the 
tragic  end  of  the  young  Count  Zapolsky,  a 
Hungarian  magnate,  assassinated  near  llaab, 
in  his  own  house,  with  the  description  of  the 
assassin  and  other  curious  details. 

At  these  cries  which  seemed  to  pursue  her, 
Chrisna  hastily  left  the  carriage,  seeking  a 
shelter  where  she  could  not  hear  them.  And 
yet  a  singular  desire  seized  her.  She  wished 
to  possess,  to  read,  these  oflicial  narratives  of 
events  which  had  caused  her  such  anguish 
that  she  had  nearly  died  of  it.  When  she 
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had  them,  she  dared  not  caat  ber  eyes  opot 
them;  she  feared  to  find  her  own  nane 
mingled  with  all  these  murdens  all  theit 
crimes,  and  she  was  indeed  destined  to  find  it 
there. 

In  the  inn  where  they  had  atopped,  she 
asked  for  a  room ;  she  shut  her«elf  in,  bolted 
the  door,  and  unfolded  these  docun»ents  which 
trembled  in  her  hands,  these  two  chapters  ia 
the  same  story,  her  own.  Arnatein!  Zinyl 
of  these  two  men  who  had  just  died  a  violent 
and  fatal  death,  the  one  was  Wloved  by  ber, 
the  other  was  her  husband.  Their  marderer, 
was  her  betrothed. 

As  a  traveller  hurried  into  an  ahyas^  hefoie 
falling,  curiously  sounds  its  depths,  seized  widi 
dizziness,  her  eyes  at  last  rested  on  tiiese  lines,— 

'*  Pierre  Z^ny,  the  Sclavonian,"  said  the 
official  report,  ''convicted  of  desertion,  of 
theft,  robbery,  and  other  similar  crimes,  after 
having  confessed  according  to  the  Gre^ 
ritual,  had  been  conducted,  barefooted,  to  tbt 
Place  du  Vaisseau-Admiral,  where  the  gallowi 
had  been  prepared.  On  ascending  the  scafibld, 
.he  had,  with  an  air  of  humility,  expressed  lui 
repentance,  made  his  act  of  contrition  sod 
asked  pardon  of  the  Emperor.  A  little  tgitt- 
tion  had  been  manifested  when  the  exeei- 
tioner  ])repared  to  fulfil  his  office,  but  it  hd 
been  immediately  and  easily  suppressed;  after 
which,  justice  had  pursued  its  regular  coane." 

Chrisna  was  finishing  the  ])eru&al  of  tbe 
document,  when,  from  the  public  square  oi 
which  the  window  of  her  room  o|)ened,  i 
murmur  arose.  A  group  had  formed  then 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  authorities  concern- 
ing the  death  of  the  Sclavonian. 

*'That  is  what  I  call  an  inipudent  lie!"  nid 
a  strong  and  sonorous  voice.  **  I  was  present, 
myself,  at  the  death  of  the  Sclavonian,  and 
will  tell  you  what  took  place." 

Every  one  listened ;  Chrisna  more  than  all 
the  rest. 

"In  the  first  place,**  resumed  the  voice, 
**  Zcny  was  not  hung ;  he  was  shot,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how.  I  do  not  know  what  took  place 
between  himself  and  his  confessor;  or  whether, 
on  leaving  his  prison,  he  wore  a  humble  aod 
contrite  air :  but  what  I  can  affirm,  for  I  sav 
it,  and  saw  it  plainly,  notwithstanding  the 
three  ranks  of  soldiers  who  separated  myself 
and  him,  was  that,  when  he  appeared  on  tbe 
Place  de  TAmiral,  he  had  that  proud  and 
noble  air  which  those  who  have  encountered 
him  once  will  never  forget.     I  must  oonkm, 
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indeed,  that  when  he  (prned  his  eyes  upon  the 
gibbet,  his  handsome  features  contracted  and 
his  complexion  became  yellow  and  earthly. 
The  crowd  began  to  move.  *  Courage,  Z^ny ! ' 
said  some.  'Poor  SclaTonian!  Qod  help 
him ! '  said  others.  But  no  one  appeared  to 
think  of  running  any  risks  for  his  sake. 
When  he  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  scaf- 
fold :  *  A  weapon !  a  weapon  ! '  exclaimed  he, 
forgetting  that  his  hands  were  fettered. 
*  What !  will  they  leaTe  me  to  die  here  like  a 
robber  ? ' 

**  The  crowd  murmured  and  agitated  still 
more ;  but  the  three  ranks  of  pandours  still 
kept  their  ])laces  solidly  between  them  and 
the  Sclavonian.  At  this  moment,  I  cast  my 
glance  around  the  square  to  see  what  was 
going  on  elsewhere.  In  the  facade  of  the 
Grand  Casino  a  large  window  was  open,  filled 
with  attentive  heads ;  some  men  were  there, 
but  especially  women  and  even  children. 
Behind  these  curious  spectators,  in  the  vacant 
part  of  the  room  where  they  were  thus  piled 
up  against  the  basement,  I  saw  something  like 
a  shadow  moving.  It  was  that  of  a  man  of 
tall  stature,  young  and  with  a  light  beard. 
Something  glistened  in  his  hand,  doubtless  a 
carbine,  for  it  flashed — and  Zeny  fell  dead  at 
the  very  moment  the  executioner  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  the  sllp-noose  around  his  neck 
— Wait,  my  friends,  this  is  not  all  I — The  ex- 
ecutioner attempted  to  finish  his  work  and 
suspend  to  the  gallows  this  soulless  body. 
Then  the  ])eople  became  completely  furious : 
what  Uiey  had  not  dared  to  undertake  for  the 
living,  they  dared  for  the  dead ;  precipitating 
themselves  on  the  soldiers,  they  overthrew 
them,  with  shouts  of:  *  Long  live  the  Slaves ! ' 
The  tumult  still  continued  when  I  succeeded 
in  escaping  safe  and  sound  from  the  city ;  but, 
you  see,  this  was  the  way  iheitjtutice  had  its 
regular  course,"* 

*  A  Bupplement  of  this  version  is  still  current  in 
Dalmatia  and  tbo  other  countries  on  the  sea-shore. 
According  to  popular  traditionf  after  Z^n^  had 
fallen  beneath  the  ball  of  Ojpilin  ( for  it  is  Ojplm  who 
is  mentioned  as  having  nred  from  the  window  of 
the  Casino),  the  people  wrested  the  corpse  from  the 
Imperial  soldiers,  and  that  it  might  escape  the  dis- 
grace of  the  gibbet,  a  Slave  detached  nom  it  the 
bead,  which  he  conveyed  awav  beneath  his  cloak. 
I  have  not  thought  b€»t  to  pront  by  the  tradition  to 
dramatize  this  episode.  Enough  blood  has  already 
flowed  from  my  pen  daring  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative. Whatever  may  be  the  fact,  there  may  be 
seen,  at  present,  in  Sclavonia,  between  old  and  new 
Graaiska,  in  a  little  wood  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Oriwaes,  a  species  of  tumttlus  whose  construc- 
tion dates  no  farther  back  than  this  period.  It  is 
ealled  Zenfi  Etad, 


After  a  moment  of  mental  prostrmtion, 
Chrisna  thought  of  the  second  paper  which, 
she  held  in  her  hand.  What  could  it  inform 
her  that  she  did  not  know  already  ?  Had  she 
not  herself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  death 
of  AmsteinP  That  inexplicable  curiosity 
which  makes  us  find  a  painful  pleasure  in 
turning  the  steel  in  our  bleeding  wounda 
again  prevailed. 

Here,  the  official  facts  were  equally  dis- 
torted. Nothing  was  said  about  the  monks 
of  Raab  or  their  terrible  novice. 

'*  The  Count  d*Arnstein  Zapolsky,"  said  the 
report,  '*had  been  atruck,  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  his  carriage,  beneath  the  peristyle  of  his 
chateau  of  (Edenburg,  by  a  refractory  soldier, 
already  under  arrest  The  act  of  the  latter 
was  attributed  to  an  ill-founded  jealousy,  on 
the  subject  of  a  certain  adventuress,  his  mie- 
tress,  by  the  name  of  Chrisna  Carlowitz,  a 
Montenegrine,  and  then  in  the  service  of  the 
Count. 

**  They  were  on  the  track  of  the  murderer, 
who  could  not  escape  the  Tengeanbe  of  the 
law." 

When  Chrisna  saw  her  name  attached  in 
full  to  a  public  falsehood,  the  paper  escaped 
from  her  hands ;  her  heart,  already  a  thousand 
timet  tortured,  cried  out  under  a  new  inffio- 
tion.  She  no  longer  dared  leave  this  room 
where  she  had  shut  herself  up.  How  could 
she  have  the  audacity  to  re-enter  the  carriage? 
It  seemed  to  her  that  her  travelling-com- 
panions, just  now  so  kind  to  her,  would  read 
her  name  in  her  features,  and  repulse  her 
with  maledictions.  * 

The  coachman  resumed  his  route  without 
her,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  travellers. 

Chrisna  had  resolved  to  finish  her  journey 
on  foot,  and  to  reach  Cattaro  by  a  cross  road 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  her ;  but  the 
sun  was  shining  in  its  full  strength,  and  the 
hills  were  steep.  Her  slight  shoes  were  rent 
by  the  pebbles;  the  regretted  then  the 
opankes  of  the  mountaineer.  An  hour  after- 
wards, exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  perceived 
a  house  whose  ivy  crown  pointed  it  out  from 
a  distance  to  travellers  as  a  shelter.  The 
joyous  song  of  a  young  girl  was  alone  heard. 
Acxjuiring  confidence  from  the  tones  of  this 
voice,  so  fresh,  she  entered. 

Leift  with  the  care  of  the  house  during  her 
mother's  absence,,  thia  child,  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  yeara  old,  took  the  traveller  tot 
a  great  lady,  more  from  her  mannert  than 
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iier  dreiSi  though  her  ihadow  only  formed  her 
tuite;  she  interrupted  her  song,  approached 
her  with  her  most  graceful  reverence,  and 
kissed  her  hand.  In  the  circumstances  in 
vhich  she  found  herself,  this  manifestation  of 
deference  and  respect,  e?en  on  the  part  of  a 
child,  afiected  the  Montenegrine  so  much  that 
it  overcame  her.  She  embraced  her  young 
hostess  with  a  sort  of  transport.  Moved  in 
her  turn,  the  latter  did  the  honors  of  her  poor 
dwelling  as  well  as  possible,  placed  upon  a 
table,  bread,  morsels  of  chocolate  and  dried 
fruits,  and,  seeing  that  her  guest  was  still 
pensive,  resumed  her  singing  to  attempt  to 
amuse  her. 

Very  soon  other  voices,  more  resonant, 
responded  from  without  to  the  voice  of  the 
young  girl.  They  proceeded  from  a  band  of 
German  students,  then  on  a  scientific  tour, 
and  who  were  singing,  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  a  chorus  from  Der  Freyschuit,  On 
seeing  the  crown  of  ivy,  seized  with  a  sudden 
thirst,  they  entered  noisily,  calling  for  the  inn- 
keeper with  loud  shouts  and  striking  on  the 
tables  double  blows  to  summon  the  servants. 
Then,  perceiving  the  stranger,  they  pretended 
to  take  her  for  the  mistress  of  the  dwelling, 
surrounded  her,  and  beset  her  with  that  coarse 
gallantry,  too  often  practised  by  the  students 
of  all  universities.  The  young  hostess  in  vain 
attempted  to  maintain  order  and  make  her 
house  resjiected;  her  voice,  so  sweet,  even 
while  threatening,  was  drowned  omid  bursts 
of  laughter.  Chrisna,  terrified,  attempted  to 
leave;  they  interrupted  her  passage,  closed 
the  door  and  bolted  it.  *  But,  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  the  bolt  flew  to  pieces,  ond  the 
door  opened  beneath  a  rude  shock  from  the 
exterior.  A  man  ap])eared ;  Chrisna  sprang 
to  meet  him,  to  claim  his  protection,  and 
when  she  was  there,  beside  him,  sheltered  as 
it  were  beneath  his  cloak,  she  raised  her  eyes 
and  recognized  Zagrab.  She  recoiled  with 
horror  nnd  seized  convulsively  the  hand  of  the 
child,  who  still  remained  at  her  side. 

In  this  hour  of  peril,  in  this  almost  deserted 
spot,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  men  who  all 
inspire  her  with  a  just  terror,  this  child,  this 
young  girl  whom  she  scarcely  knows,  is  the 
only  being  she  can  summon  to  her  defence. 
She  relies  upon  the  support  of  her  innocence. 

On  seeing  the  Croat,  the  young  people  had 

pressed  close  together  like  a  heard  of  bufia- 

loes  at  sight  of  a  panther.      Zagrab  slowly 

examined  them  by  turns,  grasping  a  heavy 
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thorn  staff'which  trembled  in  his  hand.  Whn 
he  had  thus  nailed  them  by  a  look,  turaiay 
his  head,  and  without  utterini^  a  word,  he 
stretched  out  his  arm  towards  the  door.  Tbty 
went  out. 

A  few  moments  rolled  away,  during  whish 
he  remained  in  mute  immobility;  afterwnds, 
addressing  the  little  hostess,  he  said  :— - 

"  Go  J  leave  us." 

She  did  not  stir. 

^  Ah !  you  may  leave  us  together,**  resamed 
he  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  oTershadew 
rather  than  light  up  his  countenance ;  ^  tkic 
is  my  relative, — my  good  cousin,  my  be- 
trothed !  Is  it  not  true,  Chrisna  Carlowiti?* 

On  hearing  her  name  pronounced,  Chrim 
bent,  as  if  beneath  an  anathema,  aikl  hastily 
dropped  the  arm  of  the  young  girl  which  shi 
was  still  holding  within  her  own.  The  lattn, 
who  waited  on  order  from  the  lad?  belore 
leaving  them  alone,  thinking  she  had  receM 
it,  went  out  in  her  turn,  but  without  goingfcr. 

Anticipating  a  speedy  and  Tiolent  death, 
Chrisna  attempted  to  become  resigned  to  it: 
why  should  she  cling  to  life  P  '  NeTertbekn 
the  sentiment  of  self-preservation  still  itnf- 
gled  in  her,  and  she  felt  herself  fainting.  Zi- 
grab,  supporting  her,  made  her  ait  down  oat 
wooden  bench  and  lean  against  the  wall; 
then  only  laying  aside  his  kepenek,  he  sesttfl 
himself  opposite  her,  and  she  saw  with  tenor 
his  hollow  cheeks,  his  flesh  less  limbl,  which 
seemed  to  be  those  of  a  6]>ectre.  A  table 
stood  between  them  ;  the  sun  was  beginaiqf 
to  go  down,  and,  casting  an  oblique  nr 
through  the  pane  of  a  little  window,  rereskd 
more  plainly  the  wasted  figure  of  the  Chnt. 

"  This  is  very  well,"  said  he  ;  "  it  wis  aee- 
essary  that  you  should  see  mc,  and  that  I 
should  be  able  to  look  at  you  at  my  ease,  fiv 
the  last  time." 

Chrisna  trembled. 

*'  Come,  turn  your  eyes  towards  me,  in^ 
judge  what  I  have  suffered  for  your  sshe! 
Ah!  it  was  because  I  loved  you  too  muEh,* 
pursued  he,  resting  one  elbow  on  the  tabki 
and  bending  towards  her. 

And  she  felt  his  breath,  iiot  and  fevexiih, 
pass  over  her  brow  and  moisten  it. 

'*  Yes,  I  have  loved  you  too  much !  hot . 
have  not  perhaps  told  you  so  enough !  Whj 
should  I  have  told  you  so  ?  did  you  not  knov 
it  ?  It  seemed  as  natural  for  me  to  Uft 
you  as  to  breathe  the  air  and  look  upon  Ike 
sky ;  it  seemed  as  if  this  love  alone  ouulea* 
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im  and  think,  und  at  if  the  blood  in  my 
mni  must  be  congealed,  if  the  will  of  God 
had  ever  been  powerful  enough  to  extin- 
guiih  it  in  me.  Then,  of  what  use  were 
words  P  Meanwhile,  look  at  me ! — see  what 
thu  love,  BO  grand,  so  complete,  has  made 
«if  that  Zagrab  whom  you  have  known  ! " 

A  frightful  laugh  played  on  his  lips ;  rais- 
ing his  wild  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  and 
pausing  in  the  midst  of  his  laugh,  with  signs 
«f  terror,  he  seemed  to  be  vainly  attempting 
to  collect  his  ideas. 

"  My  God !  **  said  he,  "  my  reason — my 
veasoD — is  forsaking  me !  That,  too,  is  your 
work,  Chrisna." 

After  a  silence,  he  added,  with  a  more 
tnnquil  air : 

"  But  I  will  not  deceive  you,  my  cousin — 
k  is  not  love  alone  which  has  disordered  my 
Buod :  it  is  remorse — yes,  remorse,  for  I  have 
killed  two  men — but  I  have  prayed  for  them, 
and  I  have  caused  prayers  to  be  said  by  others 
abo!'' 

"  Remorse,  Zagrab  ?  "  said  Chrisna,  at  last 
daring  to  cast  her  eyes  upon  him ;  **  God  be 
praised,  since  you  have  felt  remorse.'' 

"  Could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Do  you  think 
then  that  my  heart  is  destitute  of  pity,  cousin  ? 
Had  they  offended  me  ?  " 

Chrisna  no  longer  comprehended  him.  lie 
eoDtinued,  casting  his  dim  and  vaguo  glance 
on  the  floor  of  the  room  : — 

**  I  seem  to  see  them  still,  extended  there. 
TUs  one  I  killed  treacherouslv,  with  two  shots  i 
ia  the  body — that  one,  with  the  bloody  brow,  | 
—I  was  obliged  to  strike  him  twice,  as  well 
*ai  the  other.    Poor  Marko! — Poor    l)um- 
hnsk  !     Was  it  their  fault  if  I  loved  vou  ?  " 
On   hearing  this  new  revelation,  Chrisna 
laddered. 

"  Did  vou  not  know  it  ?  "  said  he ;  **  but 
then,  of  what  should  I  have  repented  P  Why 
■honld  1  have  gone  in  search  of  the  superior 
of  the  Augustines  and  requested  his  prayers  P 
Do  you  think  then  that  I  feel  remorse  for 
ktvug  delivered  up  Zcny  P  That  was  doubly 
tty  duty  as  a  soldier  and  os  an  injured  man ! 
or  for  having  killed  your  Mag^'arP"  added 
he  in  a  gloomy  and  menacing  voice ;  '*  the 
ktter,  I  thought  to  have  put  an  end  to  in  the 
iMboftrg  of  Pesth." 

Chrisna's  emotion  increased.  This  man, 
Vho  had  assailed  Amstein  on  his  return  from 
AiStadwald,  was  indeed  he!  she  no  longer 


doubted  it.  Her  own  death  wos  about  to  close 
this  long  series  of  murders. 

'*  Yes,  if  he  were  to  como  to  life  a  second 
time,  I  would  strike  him  again,  were  it  neces- 
sary that  my  knife  should  pass  through  the 
sacred  host  to  reach  his  heart !  God  has  a 
right  to  resume  the  life  he  has  given,  has  he 
not  P  I  saved  that  of  Zuny  in  the  gorges  of 
Sluin,  as  that  of  the  Magyar  at  The  Kuins;  I 
had  a  right  to  take  them  away;  I  did  so! 
But  do  not  think  that  I  put  on  the  robe  of  a 
monk  in  order  to  prepare  myself  to  strike — 
that  would  have  been  a  sacrilege.  No ;  I  be- 
lieved my  task  terminated,  and  I  should  have 
been  happy  io  have  ended  my  life  there,  in 
that  convent,  where  I  passed  my  days  in  holy 
exercises,  or  in  digging  the  ground ;  where  I 
prayed  to  the  Holy  Virgin  for  Dumbrosk,  for 
Marko,  and  for  myself.  Did  I  then  know 
that  my  mission  of  vengeance  was  not  ful- 
filled P  " 

"If  you  had  to  revenge  yourself,  Zagrab," 
said  Chrisna,  **  it  was  on  me ;  you  would  have 
committed  but  one  murder,  and  God  would 
perhaps  have  pardoned  you  ;  I  alone  am  guilty 
towards  you.  I  also,"  resumed  she,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  "  am  indebted  to  you  for  life, 
since  you  saved  me  from  the  tchimber,  and  I 
comprehend  that  in  your  eyes  I  deserve  to 
die;  but  I  pray  you,**  continued  she  with 
clasped  hands,  "  do  not  kill  me  yet !  Leove 
the  criminal  time  to  be  reconciled  to  God — " 

"  Kill  you  P  "  exclaimed  Zagrab,  interrupt- 
ing her ;  "  I  kill  you,  my  good  Chrisna  P  Have 
I  ever  hod  such  a  thought  P  If,  notwithstanding 
the  decree  issued  against  me,  I  have  followed 
you  on  your  journey  thus  far,  through  woods 
and  by-paths,  while  you  travelled  by  the  pub- 
lic roads,  it  was  that  I  wished  to  watch  over 
you ;  that  I  wished  to  see  you  again !  The 
only  revenge  which  I  meditated,  was  to  make 
you  comprehend  how  much  I  had  loved  you, 
to  inspire  you  with  regret  for  having  rendered 
me  so  miserable ;  but  to  kill  you!  my  God! 
could  that  have  been  possible  for  me !  can  I 
forget  the  look  you  turned  towards  me  in  the 
house  of  my  father  P  " 

Both  remained  for  some  time  immovable 
and  mute  in  each  other's  ])rescnce.  At  last, 
Zagrab  said, — 

"  You  hate  me  P" 

"  No,  I  do  not  hate  you ;  I  pity  you." 

**  Well,  tell  me  that,  if  you  cannot  pardon 
me,  you  will  at  least  not  curse  me  at  the  hour 
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of  your  death.  Tell  me  so,  and  as  a  pledge 
of  your  promise,  put  your  hand  in  mine !  ** 

<*  Never,"  exclaimed  Chrisna,  rising  with  a 
moTement  of  horror,  and  leaning  against  the 
wall.  "  Your  hand  !  it  is  still  red  with  the 
blood  of  Amstein  and  of  Zeny ! " 

'*  You  will  then  be  pitiless  for  me  ^ lone  ?  " 
■aid  Zagrab,  a  tear  moistening  his  eyelid. 

At  sight  of  this  tear,  Chrisna  felt  her 
strength  failing, — 

**  Listen,  Zagrab,  say  that  you  repent  of 
all  your  murders,  without  exception ;  swear 
to  me  that  you  will  pray  to  God,  not  only  ibr 
Dumlirosk  and  Marko,  but  also  for  Amstein 
and  Zeny ;  swear  it — and  then — ** 

**  Adieu,  Chrisna !  ^  exclaimed  the  Croat  in 
a  sort  of  frenzied  transport.  *'  Adieu !  Now, 
I  shall  die  accuntcd — accursed  by  her!" 

Scarcely  had  he  disappeared,  when  the 
child  advanced  her  fair  head  through  the  half- 
open  door.  She  found  the  stranger  bending 
over  the  table  and  sobbing. 


COXCLUSIOX. 

Ttjv'ELVE  years  after  these  events,' in  1835, 
on  my  first  journey  through  Dalmatia,  they 
were  still  talking  of  the  celebrated  Sclavonian 
Pierre  Zeny,  as  we  have  lately  spoken  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1848,  of  Kossuth  and 
the  Ban  Jellachich.  Lodged  at  Cattaro,  on 
the  Place  St  Tryphon,  at  the  inn  of  the  Grand 
Scanderbeg,  1  had  for  a  neighbor  a  Croatian 
officer  who  had  fought  against  Z^ny.  He  had 
had  Jean  Zagrab  under  his  orders ;  but  he  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  him.  My 
officer  expressed  himself  sufficiently  well  in 
French,  perfectly  in  Italian,  and  while  he  nar- 
rated this  first  and  unsuccessful  rebellion  of 
the  Slaves,  1  ])erceived  the  germ  of  a  story  or 
a  romance,  and  according  to  my  custom,  took 
notes,  without  knowing  whether  I  should  ever 
use  them.  One  day  I  was  rambling  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate  of  Fiumera,  by  wlHch 
the  Montenegrines,  who  assist  in  furnishing 
Cattaro  with  ])rovision8,  enter;  I  sought  among 
them,  on  their  countenances,  in  their  costumes, 
and  even  in  (heir  baskets  of  provisions,  a  little 
of  that  local  coloring,  of  which  I  am  fond, 
perhaps  too  much  so.  My  neighbor  of 
the  Grand  Scanderbeg,  who  had  accom- 
])anied  me,  said  to  me,  pointing  to  a  little  de- 
formed man  who  was  sitting  a  few  paces  off, 
smoking  with  a  careless  air  a  little  reddish 
pipe  of  Debretzin, — 
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"  Here  is  a  hunchback  who,  if  he  pleaiM 
can  tell  you  more  than  I  can  about  Z^y  nk 
his  band ;  he  was  formerly  in  direct  oooiiecliot 
with  most  of  them." 

I  immediately  accosted  the  smoker,  n- 
nouncing  to  him  that  I  planned  to  mL 
Montenegro,  and  that  I  desired  to  take  Ua 
as  a  guide.  He  cast  down  his  eyes  with  ii 
air  of  confusion. 

"  For  twelve  years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  mK 
put  on  the  espadrilles  to  visit  the  momtaiB. 
1  content  myself  with  coming  every  day  hat, 
to  Fiumera,  to  see  Mount  Vermoz,  with  its 
crown  of  firs  and  larches.  Mount  VemMi  ii 
so  beautiful ! " 

And  he  uttered  a  sigh. 

"And  what  prevents  you  from  nUaaSag 
above  there  ?  "  asked  I. 

A  blush  mounted  to  his  forehead. 

*'  It  was  I  who  carried  the  letter  to  tk 
Commandant  of  the  Trinity,''  stammered  he; 
**  my  countr)'men  at  Verba  refused  to  reesis 
me ;  Zeny  was  their  guest." 

I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  initiated  in  il 
these  mysteries  to  understand  his  words faDf. 
1  took  Lazo>Jussich  (for  it  was  he)  to  ■; 
inn,  where  I  regaled  him  on  frittoles,  vUdi 
are  cakes  composed  of  almonds  and  Onb- 
thian  raisins,  fried  in  nut-oil ;  I  took  cuf  to 
wash  them  down  with  a  little  white  wine  Cton 
Mont^egro,  and  we  became  the  best  frissdi 
in  the  world. 

It  was  from  him  that  I  learned  the  prinqnl 
events  of  this  history  which  had  so  grett  i 
publicity  along  the    Dalmatian    coast;  tfat 
gazettes  of  the  lime,  and  the  account  of  pr^ 
ceedings  instituted  against  Zeny,  acqasinted 
me  with  the  rest ;  I  obtained  informatioD  si 
to  the  progress  and  the  incidents  of  the  dnna, 
as  well  as  of  the  actors;  it  remained  forw 
to  become  acquainted  with    the   scenes  asi 
surroundings  among  which   this    long   ni 
bloody  tragedy  took  place. 

By  way  of  commencement,  with  anod» 

guide  than  Lazo,  and  thanks  to  a  letter  of  ii- 

;  troduction  addressed  to  the  Wladika  by  Os)* 

onel  Vinla,  our  common  friend,  whose  dsbb 

is  still  an  authority  in  that  country,  I  w 

permitted  to  visit  those  nests  of  eagles,  cdM 

Montenegro.    There  I  completed  my  inlbiw 

i  tion,  and  learned  what  had  become  of  Chrio^ 

aAer  her  last  interview  with  the  Croat. 

'     Notwithstanding  her  project  of  residiif  «t 

Cattaro,  in  sight  of  the  Black  Mountaini, 

i  Chrisna  had  suddenly  felt  the  love  of  her  oa- 
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tiTe  country  reTire  in  her  heart,  imperious, 
irresistible.  In  the  absence  of  family,  she 
would  there  find  the  companions  of  her  child- 
hood. 

But  whoever  has  left  Montenegro,  that 
abode  of  the  stern  and  inexorable  virtues, 
cannot  return  except  on  condition  of  proving 
a  life  free  from  reproach  since  the  moment  of 
departure.  Could  she  do  so  ?  She  consulted 
her  conscience,  and  a  sorrowful  sigh  escaped 
her  breast  Pity  and  enthusiasm  had  by 
turns  borne  her  without  the  strict  duties  im* 
posed  u[ion  woman.  Nevertheless,  after  a 
lew  moments  of  irresolution,  she  went  directly 
forward,  with  a  firm  and  resolute  ste]). 

Become  ogoln  a  true  daughter  of  Monte- 
negro, she  thirsted  for  expiation ;  she  desired 
a  puiii»hment  which  she  tliought  she  had 
merited,  and  which,  according  to  her  belief, 
could  alone,  redeem  her  faults. 

That  very  evening,  she  arrived  at  Verba, 
and  presented  herself  before  the  serdar,  the 
chief  of  the  canton. 

The  expiation  imposed  by  her  judges  was 
that  she  should  be  forever  prohibited  from 
leaving  Montenegro.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
years  after  this  sentence  was  pronounced,  an 
exception  was  made  to  it  by  the  order  of  the 
Prince-Bishop.* 

A  poor  madman,  near  death,  confined  in  a 
hospital  situated  on  the  Cattaran  shore  of  the 
gulf,  had  re|)eatedly  expressed  an  ardent  de- 
aire  to  see  her;  and  to  the  Montenegrins, 
as  to  other  Orientals,  the  insane  are  sacred 
personages. 

This  madman  was  Zagrab. 

A  singular  circumstance,  and  which  will  yet 
be  understood  by  some  kind  hearts,  Zagrab, 
who  had  entirely  lost  his  reason,  had  a  gentle 
madness,  so  inoffensive  that  he  was  scarcely 
watched  and  was  sufiereJ  to  wander  at  will 
among  the  gardens  of  the  hospital,  where  he 
accosted  his  companions  in  misfortune  only  to 
ask  them  to  pray  with  him  for  the  souls  of 
Dumbrosk  and  Marko.  This  was  his  eternal 
refrain. 

Chrisna  found  him  confined  to  his  bed  and 
at  the  point  of  death.  By  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  ardently  fixed  on  her  with  a  mingling 
of  tenderness  and  inquietude,  she  could  un- 
derstand that  he  recognized  her ;  but  he  made 

*  This  was  Pierre  II.,  Niegari,  the  last  ecclesi- 
astical ^vereign  of  Montenegro,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  temporal  power,  bis  nephew  Dan- 
lelo  I.,  the  reignin«  Prince;  for  the  spiritual  power, 
Pero  retrovitch  Niegosi,  the  impotent  Wladika. 


no  movement  and  did  not  even  attempt  to 
articulate  a  word. 

"  My  Cousin  Zagrab,**  said  she  to  him,  "  the 
moment  for  mutual  pardon  has  come;  let  us 
both  repent,  and  we  may  <hope  to  meet  again 
elsewhere." 

Then,  of  her  own  accord,  she  extended  her 
hand  to  him.  At  this  gesture,  Zagrab,  sud- 
denly reriving,  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and 
before  placing  his  hand  in  that  held  out 
towards  him,  said, — 

'*  I  repent;  God  alone  is  the  judge ! " 

When  he  died,  his  lips  smiled  and  mur- 
mured the  name  of  Chrisna.  The  latter 
closed  his  eyes. 

At  Cettigne  (Cetindje),  which  passes  for 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  where  are 
grouped,  amid  a  few  scattering  hou8es,  the 
sombre  monastery,  the  palace  of  the  Wladika, 
the  senate-house  and  the  only  hostelry  of 
Montenegro,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  Chrisna. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  native 
costume  and  profound  sadness  imprinted  on 
her  physiognomy,  she  still  possessed  striking 
beauty.  Attempting  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  her,  1  caused  her  to  be  asked  by  my 
guide  whether  she  had  not  some  commission 
to  give  me  for  Lazo-Jussich,  whom  I  knew  to 
be,  as  formerly,  her  business  agent  at  Cat- 
taro.  After  having  rested  for  a  moment 
upon  me  her  large  black  eyes,  shaded  with 
blue,  like  the  firs  of  her  mountains,  a  slight 
movement  of  her  head  conveyed  to  me  at 
once  her  thanks  and  a  refusal.    This  was  all. 

I  did  not  even  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

On  my  return  to  Cattaro,  I  found  at  the 
gate  of  Fiumera  my  honest  Lazo-Jussich  who 
had  prolonged  his  stay  there  daily  in  order  to 
wait  for  me.  Touched  with  this  manifesta- 
tion of  interest,  I  took  him  into  my  service, 
in  quality  of  cicerone  and  interpreter. 

With  him,  I  visited  Herzegovina,  Bosnia, 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.  He  became  so  well 
accustomed  to  me  that,  when  I  embarked  at 
Buda,  to  ascend  the  Danube  as  far  as  Vienna, 
at  the  moment  of  separation,  when  the  steam- 
boat was  already  puffing,  ready  to  de])art,  the 
poor  Montenegro  seized  me  by  the  skirts  of 
my  coat,  as  if  be  had  resolved  not  to  quit  me. 
In  his  supplicating  glance  I  could  read  this 
thought,  plainly  written :  **  Say  a  word,  and  I 
will  accompany  youl"  I  was  moved;  this 
word  was  about  to  escape  me ;  but  suddenly, 
letting  go  of  me  and  shaking  his  head,  he 
said, — 

**  No,  no,  I  should  never  more  see  Mount 
Vermoz,  with  its  crown  of  firs  and  larchet!" 
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ENGLAND'S  POLITICAL  POSITION  IN 
EUROPE. 

Lord  Palmerslon,  VAngleierre,  et  U  Conti' 
nent  Par  le  Comte  de  Ficquelmout. 
Paris.     1852. 

Many  years  ago,  at  a  period  of  great  politi- 
cal agitation,  a  number  of  persons  of  different 
nations  being  assembled  at  a  table-d'h6te ;  at 
Geneva,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  the 
crisis  of  the  day,  one  of  the  party  observed — 
**  This  must  be  the  policy  of  England ;  such 
will  be  the  course  she  must  pursue ; '  and 
supported  his  opinion  by  many  apparently 
cogent  reasons.  An  Englishman,  who  had 
listened  to  the  discussion  in  silence,  here  put 
in  his  word — "  If  it  be  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land," said  he,  *<she  will  act  thus,  if  not,  she 
she  will  ])ur8iie  the  opposite  course."  Our 
national  pride  leads  us  cither  to  deny  alto- 
gether, or  greatly  to  attenuate,  the  truth  of 
this  avowal ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves that  this  is  the  opinion  current  on  the 
Continent.  How  often  we  meet  with  persons 
professing  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
Englifth,  as  a  nation,  feeling  the  warmest 
affection  for  individuals,  who  yet  denounce 
our  Government  as  the  most  perfidious  of 
allies,  the  most  treacherous  of  foes,  whose 
friendship  and  whose  enmity  are  equally  to  be 
drcndcd.  Xor  is  this  hatred  confined  to  one 
school  of  statesmen  alone.  Were  these  de- 
nunciations uttered  by  the  courtiers  of  despot- 
ism only,  we  might  perhaps  listen  to  them 
with  complacency,  attributing  them  to  jealousy 
of  our  superior  pros])erity,  but  we  find  this 
hatred  of  our  policy  accompanied  with  a  desire 
for  our  dofinfall,  expressed  by  writers  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  as  Count 
dc  Ficquelmont,  the  friend  and  colleague  of 
Metternich,  the  devoted  adherent  of  the  policy 
of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  M.  Ledru- 
Kolliii,  the  ultra-Kepublican,  who  profited  by 
the  freedom  granted  him  by  our  laws  to 
attack  all  our  institutions.  Agreeing  in 
nothing  else,  these  two  men,  whom  we  may 
take  as  types  of  the  absolutists  and  democratic 
parties,  as  far  as  the  question  we  are  now 
trehting  is  concerned,  unite  in  denouncing 
England,  and  prognosticating  her  ruin.  Nay, 
ibis  evil  opinion  is  shared  by  moderate  men, 
partisans  of  constitutional  monarchy,  whom 
we  might  ex])ect  to  find  our  natural  admirers, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  mournfully  hang  their 
heads  at  the  name  of  England,  and  while  they 


praise  her  institutions,  lament  that  her  policj 
is  such  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  htf 
support  in  questions  of  vital  interest  to  tWr 
native  countries.  ^ 

Were  England  morally  as  isolated  aa  sbcii 
geographically,  it  might,  perhapa,  be  indifln^ 
ent  to  her  people  to  be  loved  or  detested, 
blessed  or  curseid.  But 'this  ia  not,  cannot  bt 
the  case.  AH  our  commercial  and  political 
interests  are  so  many  linka  of  union  betwea 
us  and  continental  nations,  and  are  aficted 
by  the  relations  of  our  government  with  thta. 
It  may  therefore  be  worth  while,  at  tkii 
moment  of  agitation,  to  examine  a  little  into 
the  opinions  entertained  of  £ngland  on  tki 
Continent,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the  coodvl 
of  our  Government  has  deserved  a  cbaradff 
so  opposed  to  that  of  our  people. 

That  this  is  a  time  of  agitation  we  prenM 
none  will  deny.    Even  while  we  write  diiMf 
seems  to  be  spreading  through  all  clwuH  of 
society,    silently,  but  surely    aa   the  cirdM 
caused  by  throwing  a  stone  into  atill  wittt 
No  man  can  assign  the  exact  cause  of  qai^ 
rel,  nor  point  out  the  precipe  reason  whieb 
may  serve  as  a  pretext  for  drawing  ilieivoidt 
yet  the  belief  in  the  approach  of  warseeoili 
be  all  but  universal,  and  exerciaea  a  siniM 
effect   on   public  securities   and  commcrdri 
action.    This  disquietude,  as   irague  aiilii 
general,  almost  resembles  the  instinct  vW 
is  said  to  forewarn  the  animal  creation  of  tkl 
R])proach  of  storms  of  which   man  caa  |a^ 
ceive  no  sign,  and  is  too  remarkable  to  pui 
unnoticed    in    England.     We   cannot  ^imk 
aloof,  indifferent  to  what  ia  poaaing  aroooi 
us.     Even  if  war  between  two  of  the  gtfA 
powers  actually  breaks  out,  it  may,  and  it  ii 
our  moKt  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  pos«bte 
for  England  to  avoid  taking  an  active  part 
in  a  struggle  which  can  only  afiect  her  i^ 
directly.     We  trubt  that  our  country  may  bt 
spared  the  sacrifices  and  losses  entailed  eia 
by   foreign  war,  but   she  cannot  forego  ha 
right  of  counsel  and  influence — which  her  ir 
dependent  position  ought  to  make  of  pecniitf 
weight— without  abdicating  her  rank  ns  a  grtsl 
European  State.    If,  then  it  be  admitted  thll 
a  crisis  of  immense  importance  ia  at  hand,  cat 
which,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  lbi«l 
likely  to  be  called  into  action,  will  probahlf 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe  for  many  yean^it 
behoves  the  English  people,  whoae  power  rf 
controlling  the  policy  of  Oovemmenc  ii  * 
great  as  to  allow  them  no  excuae  for  dacfii- 
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ing  the  responsibility  of  its  acts,  to  be  certain 
that  in  this  instance  the  representatives  of  our 
oountr}'  abroad  have  acted,  and  will  act,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will,  and  the  real  and  per- 
manent interests  of  the  nation. 

The  position  of  the  great  Continental  pow^ 
era  at  this  moment  is  very  singular.  While 
all  seem  to  have  an  interest  in  the  perma- 
nence of  peace,  two  at  least  are  making  the 
utmost  preparations  for  active  hostilities.  In 
truth  under  the  mask  of  royal  courtesies  and 
frkndly  diplomatic  relations,  a  spirit  of  jeal- 
ousy and  mutual  antagonism  has  long  been 
abroad,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest 
motives  now  urging  the  appeal  to  the  sword 
is  the  feeling  that  the  actual  situation  cannot 
long  endure,  and  the  wish  to  unravel  it  while 
in  a  position  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
result  in  which  each  is  deeply  interested.  As 
a  preliminary  elucidation  of  our  subject^  we 
ahall  rapidly  pass  in  review  the  relative 
situations  of  the  great  Powers,  since  they 
lirvcisely  account  for  the  great  weight  now 
attached  to  the  fiat  of  England. 

We  commence  with  Austria,  our  old  and 
faithful  ally,  as  she  has  been  so  often  termed, 
though  we  must  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
discover  what  services  and  fidelity  give  her  a 
claim  on  our  gratitude.  She  is  above  all 
others  the  guardian  of  the  Mtattu  quo.  Her 
firovinces,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of 
Piedmont  to  those  of  Turkey,  comprise  the 
fairest  and  richest  portions  of  Europe,  which 
practically  she  closes  to  our  commerce,  since 
not  only  is  her  customs-system  a  most  serious 
barrier  to  the  extension  of  our  enterprise,* 
but  the  crushing  taxation  she  is  obliged  to  im- 
pose on  her  subjects  in  order  to  sustain  the 
armies  to  which  she  owes  the  maintenance  of 
her  dominion,  completely  debars  her  people 
firom  undertaking  agricultural  improvements, 
or  establishiag  manufactures.  The  Austrian 
Government  is  aware  that  commercial  freedom, 
by  augmenting  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  subject,  is  the  sure  precursor  of  political 
liberty,  the  advent  of  which  she  justly  considers 
BE  equivalent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.f 
The  cause  which  Austria  is  preparing  to 
defend  is  therefore  that  of  adhesion  to  the  let- 

*  While  onr  commercial  relations  with  all  other 
ooTintries  have  rapidly  and  steadily  augmented, 
with  Aufttria  they  nave  hardly  increased. 

t  Hence  her  conclusion  of  the  Riverain  Treaty 
of  the  Danabe.  a  convention  hostile  alike  to  the  in- 
terests of  England  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Treaties 
of  Paris. 


ter  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  of  military  des- 
potism and  commercial  stagnation.  Her  ob- 
vious policy  is  that  of  expectation,  and  though 
the  impatience  of  a  young  and  hot-headed 
sovereign  may  urge  him  to  be  first  in  the 
field,  we  believe  she  will  not  fail  to  adhere  to 
it.  Austria  is  moreover  the  enemy  of  all 
nationality.  With  a  population  including 
people  of  every  race  that  inhabits  Europe, 
her  constant  endeavor  is  to  trample  out  all 
national  distinctions  and  sentiments,  and  she 
invariably  pursues  this  policy  as  well  abroad 
as  at  home.  *         . 

With  a  form  of  government  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  less  arbitrary,  France,  with  her  homoge- 
neous population,  thoroughly  united  by  every 
tie  of  origin,  language,  customs,  and  religion, 
is  bound  by  her  traditions  and  history  to  a 
thorougly  difierent  policy.  The  most  power- 
ful of  the  Latin  races,  for  centuries  the  French 
have  encountered  the  forces  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany;  and  however  deBi)otio  the 
Emperor  whom  the  popular  voice  has  seated 
on  the  throne,  he  is  still  a  living  protest 
against  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  on  heir  of  the 
Revolution,  and,  as  such,  bound  by  his  very 
title  to  pursue,  if  not  a  liberal,  at  least  a  na- 
tional, policy,  an  obligation  which  he  has  ac- 
knowledged by  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
has  hitherto  adhered  to  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land. The  treaties  of  Vienna  were  a  com- 
pact concluded  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  kings,  and  the  exclufiion  of  the  Na- 
poleonic dynasty,  in  which  peoples  were  ])ar- 
celled  out  like  flocks  of  sheep,  withoulf  rej^ard 
to  the  antipathies  of  race,  or  the  natural  bonds 
of  geogrophical  position.  This  forgetfulncsa 
of  the  promises  by  which  they  had  been 
roused  to  war  against  Napoleon  but  two  short 
^^years  before,  entailed  on  £uro]>o  a  heritage  of 
discontent,  which,  though  its  open  manifesta- 
tions have  been  few,  has  ever  spread  wider 
and  wider,  and  which,  though  forcibly  sup- 
pressed in  1848-9,  is  to  this  hour  the  most 
anxious  pre-occupation  of  statesmen.  Seated 
on  the  throne,  a  Napoleon  cannot  be  expected 
to  forget  the  enmity  which  overthrew  the 
founder  of  his  family ;  and  if  he  now  draws 
the  sword,  it  will  be,  avowedly,  in  support  of 
that  principle  of  national  independence  which 
he  has  already  defended  by  arms  in  Turkey, 
and  advocated  by  his  plenipotentiaries  in  the 
instance  of  the  Danubinn  Principalities.  Be- 
yond tlie  acquisition  of  Savoy,  he  will  scarcely 
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be  unwis^  enongb  to  let  his  aim  be  material 
conquests,  for  such  a  course  would  ineritably 
draw  upon  him  the  enmity  of  all  Europe;  he 
will  rather  confine  his  efforts  to  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  national  gOTernments, 
which,  dating  from  the  subversion  of  the  trea- 
ties of  1815,  would  be  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary allies  of  his  dynasty.  It  would  be  Quix- 
otic to  suppose  that  a  despotic  sovereign,  one 
of  whose  motives  for  war  is  undoubtedly  the 
wish  to  bridle  and  turn  into  a  more  practi- 
cal channel  the  ultra-revolutionary  spirit 
which  is  the  offs'pring  of  extreme  oppression, 
and  which  menaces  at  once  his  life  and  throne, 
and  the  social  order  of  which  he  has  consti- 
tuted himself  the  special  guardian,  will,  if 
victorious,  endow  Itoly  with  Freedom,  as  we 
in  England  understand  the  word  :  this  reflec- 
tion cannot  but  chill  the  sympathies  of  a 
large  number  of  Englishmen,  who  would 
otherwise  hail  with  delight  the  pros])ect  of 
Italian  independence;  but  he  may,  without 
risk,  bestow  on  her  the  still  greater  boon  of 
national  existence,  which  once  attained,  will 
in  the  progress  of  time,  enable  her  to  model 
her  institutions  according  to  her  wishes  and 
requirements. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  very  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  their  power,  forces,  as  it  were,  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  France  into  a  position 
of  hostility.  The  one  reigns  by  divine  right, 
the  other  by  popular  election — the  empire  of 
the  former  is  an  agglomeration  of  provinces, 
held  together  by  the  sword,  and  each  strug- 
gling to  escape  from  the  common  centie; 
that  of  the  latter  is  a  compact  unity,  ever 
tending  to  a  more  complete  fusion  of  the  in- 
terests of  each  of  its  parts.  This  contrast 
between  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  two 
empires,  entails  on  each  a  corresponding  for- 
eign policy,  ^vhick  necessarily  leads  to  antag- 
onism so  decided  that  its  only  natural  issue  is 
war. 

The  other  two  great  powers  are  farther  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  probable  conflict,  and 
but  indirectly  interested  in  it.  The  position 
of  Prussia  is  a  difficult  one.  Neutrality  would 
seem  her  natural  policy,  to  which  we  may 
hope  she  will  adhere — a  policy  which  would 
preserve  Germany  from  becoming  the  theatre 
of  war.  She  is  urged  to  it  by  jealousy  of 
Austria,  her  ancient  rival,  whose  defeat  could 
not  fail  to  render  her  influence  supreme  in 
Germany,  while  even  the  hypothesis  of  Aus- 
trian victory,  purchased,  as  it  must  be,  by 


enormous  sacrifices,  would    bo  weak* 
power  as  to  leave  Prussia,  with  force 
paired,  the  virtual,  if  not  the  acknov 
head  of  the  Germanic  Con  federation. 
other  hand,  there  is  the  hereditanr  hi 
France,  and  the  fear  leat,  flushed  with 
that  power  may  not    content   herse 
changes  in  Italy,  but  may  demand 
establishment  of  her  Rhenal  frontier 
is  also  the  desire  of  a  high-spirited  ai 
tary  nation  to  retrieve  the  position  in 
im|)erilled   by  inaction    during  the  ( 
war.     Such  are  the  reasons  for  taking 
tive  part.     We  cannot    but    think,  h 
that  the  former  motives,  aided  by  th 
of  confining  war,  if  it  be  inevitable,  « 
narrow  limits  as  possible,  will  ^probal 
vail  in  the  councils  of  Berlin,  and  the 
cular  of  M.  de  Schleinitz  seems  to 
this  opinion. 

The  hostility  of  Ilussia  towards  . 
whom  she  saved  from  dissolution  in  If 
whose  ingratitude  she  has  since  so  bitt 
perienced,  cannot  be  questioned.  Her 
with  Piedmont,  the  recent  revolution  ic 
the  unexpected  result  of  the  electioni 
Principalities,  which  creates,  de  fax 
union  advocated  by  France  and  Run 
deprecated  by  Austria,  who  is  thus  fo 
choose  between  its  recognition  or  an 
intervention,  the  articles  of  the  Russia! 
press,  and  we  might  perhaps  odd,  tl 
spiracles  in  Gallicia,  though  the  abs 
reliable  information  prevents  our  p( 
affirming  the  fact,  are  all  prpofs  of  tF 
but  sleepless  enmity  of  Russia,  and 
that,  far  from  counting  on  the  assistai 
sympathy  she  received  ten  years  ago, 
must  now  fight,  leaving  behind  her  a 
that  will  rejoice  at  her  every  perplex! 
'\x\  case  of  her  defeat  in  Italy  might  nd 
likely  to  stir  up  enemies  in  her  rear 
not,  however,  likely  that  Russia  will  } 
self  forward  among  the  active,  foes  of  j 
She  may  sustain  and  encourage  Fran 
Piedmont  by  her  approval  and  sympat 
may  assemble  an  army  on  her  Polish  f 
but  she  has  need  of  time  and  tranqui 
complete  her  internal  reforms,  to  crei 
vast  railroad  system  destined  to  connc 
distant  provinces,  and,  above  all,  to  i 
the  losses  she  sustained  during  the  C 
war. 

This  being  the  relative  position  of  fb€ 
Continental  powers  (the   smaller  Stat 
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consider  as  the  mere  tatellitet  of  the  former, 
and  incapable  of  any  automatic  action),  it  ia 
obvious  that  the  key  of  the  question  lies  in 
the  \yo\\Qy  of  England.  She  alone  is  power- 
ful and  independent  enough  to  sway  the 
balance  at  her  pleasure.  We  doubt  whether 
even  she  is  able  to  avert  the  breaking  out  of 
war  altogether,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  our 
present  object  to  discuss ;  but  she  is  certainly 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  a 
duel  between  two  great  powers  settling  old 
difierences  on  an  historical  battle-field — the 
one  defending  every  abuse  of  militar)'  and 
priestly  despotism,  the  other  striving  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  national  existence-— or  a 
general  war,  in  which  all  the  fierce  passions  of 
humanity  will  be  let  loose,  and  the  very  in- 
terests of  civilization  may  be  imperilled.  It 
ia  for  this  reason  that  the  eyes  of  French, 
Italian, and  Austrian  statesmen  are  turned  on 
England  with  indescribable  anxiety,  and  that 
the  slightest  word  tending  to  elucidate  her 
policy  is  discussed  with  an  eagerness,  of  which 
Englishmen,  seated  at  home  by  their  pleas- 
ant coal  fires  and  secure  from  the  storm  now 
hanging  over  the  Continent,  can  have  no  idea. 

Many  reasons  tend  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
line  of  policy  she  intends  to  pursue.  England 
18  the  ally  both  of  France  and  Austria ;  with 
the  former  of  whom  she  fought  in  the  Crimea, 
while,  since  the  Congress  of  Paris,  her  policy 
has  tended  to  unite  her  with  the  latter.  As 
a  Protestant  power,  she  can  take  no  direct 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Rome ;  yet,  as  the  chief 
representative  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
she  is  surely  bound  to  approve  the  reforms  of 
the  Papal  Government  advocated  by  France, 
and  to  which  Pius  IX.  must  necessorily  sub- 
mit, were  his  opposition  not  countenanced  by 
the  presehce  of  Austrian  troops  in  the  Lega- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  dispatches  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1848  prove  that  at  least  one 
English  Secretary  of  State  considered  the 
evacuation  of  Lombardy  not  only  as  a  possi- 
ble, but  as  a  desirable,  solution  of  the  Italian 
question ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rendered 
an  accomplice  in  the  spoliation  of  Venice  by 
her  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Eng- 
land is  in  a  manner  bound  to  sustain  Austria 
in  possession  of  her  share  of  the  prey. 

England,  we  were  told  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  is  bound  by  no 
secret  engagements, — an  assurance  we  were 
glad  to  receive,  since  there  is  nothing  we 
deprecate  more  for  our  country  than  to  see 


her  involved  by  secret  diplomatic  conventions 
in  the  policy  of  the  great  military  despotisms, 
in  a  manner  contrary  at  once  to  her  real  in- 
terests and  the  sympathies  of  her  people. 
We  must,  however,  at  the  same  time  acknowL 
edge  that  this  very  independence  of  engage- 
ments, which  is  almost  tantamount  to  the  ab. 
sence  of  an  avowed  and  definite  policy,  forms 
one  of  the  most  general,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  just,  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
English  Government.  In  public,  as  well  as 
in  private  affairs,  a  steady  and  reliable  friend- 
ship is  in  the  long  run  sure  to  meet  with 
recognition  and .  gratitude ;  an  open  and  con- 
sistent hostility  deserves  at  least  respect,  since 
there  is  ground  for  supposing  if  based  on  con- 
viction, and  a  sentiment  of  duty ;  but  the  only 
moral  result  of  a  policy  alternately  friendly 
and  inimical,  whatever  its  material  success,  ia 
the  dislike  of  all  affected  by  it.  Those  bene- 
fited acknowledge  no  obligation  of  gratitude, 
those  injured  are  not  even  impressed  by  re- 
spect for  the  power  that  has  subjugated  them ; 
and  thus  we  find  the  accusation — there  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  England,  to  be 
one  that  comprises  the  complaints  of  all  parties 
against  her. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  read  the  attacks 
directed  against  England  by  writers  of  the 
most  opposite  schools,  every  prepossession 
and  aspiration  of  each  of  whom  is  in  violent 
ontagonism  to  those  of  the  other,  ond  to  see 
how,  starting  from  points  thoroughly  differ- 
ent, each  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  and 
accuses  England  in  terms  almost  identical. 
The  ideal  of  Count  Ficquelmont  is  the  purest 
despotism :  he  \7ouId  see  the  soldier  and  the 
priest  supreme  in  the  State,  and  dividing  the 
powers  of  government  between  them.  Par- 
liaments he  regards  as  useless  and  trouble- 
some machines  invented  to  embarrass  the  free 
action  of  the  sovereign — freedom  of  s|>eech 
and  of  the  press,  the  right  of  association,  the 
power  of  controlling  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment, all  that  we,  a  free  people,  are  accustomed 
to  prize  as  the  most  precious  privileges  of  our 
liberty,  he  evidently  considers  with  the  horror 
with  which  the  pious  regard  the  crime  of  sac- 
rilege. All  these  liberties  seem  to  him  so 
many  impertinent  usurpations  on  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  and  the  Count,  who  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity  is  probably  by  no  means  a  cruel 
or  inhumane  man,  seems  to  regard  the  knout 
and  the  ^bbet  as  no  exaggerated  or  inappro- 
priate punishment  for  those  who  venture  iO' 
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complain  of  the  amenities  of  martial  law.  He 
would  fain  see  the  same  system  universally 
applied,  so  that  the  discontented  may  hare 
no  excuse  in  on  appeal  to  the  condition  of 
neighboring  States — no  refuge  to  wiiich  to  fly 
from  the  paternal  care  of  their  GoTcrnments. 
He  execrates  England  as  the  bulwark  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  as  the  insidious 
enemy  of  all  good  government,  as  the  haunt 
of  refugees  and  assassins,  as  the  fosterer  of 
discontent,  and  the  active  supporter  of  all 
rebellion.  He  examines  her  internal  condi- 
tion, and  prognosticates  her  fall,  to  whicli  he 
looks  forward  as  to  nn  era  of  juniversal  happi- 
ness, peace,  and  tranquillity  for  all  men. 
Were  we  only  acquainted  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  through  his  pages,  we  might  be  induced 
to  regard  the  noble  Viscount  as  another 
species  of  General  Walker,  carrying  dismay 
into  all  peaceable  dwellings,  and,  by  a  fatal 
enchantment,  turning  good  and  loyal  subjects 
into  rebels  and  incendiaries. 

If  we  now  turn  to  writers  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent class,  diflcreilt  by  country,  social  posi- 
tion, education  —  the  Ultra-Ilepublicans  of 
France — and  open  the  work,  "  liecadence  de 
TAngleterre,"  by  M.  Ledru-Jloljin,  a  gentle- 
man who,  by  the  high  office  he  once  held  in 
his  native  countr)',  and  the  consideration  he 
still  enjoys  among  his  fellow-refugees,  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  his  party,  and  read  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  internal  state  and  prospects  of  Eng- 
land, we  shall  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  we  have  not  fallen  on  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  M.  de  Ficquelmont.  The 
views  and  doctrines  of  M.  Ledru-Ilollin  arc 
too  well  known  to  need  exposition  here ;  it  is 
therefore  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  grounds 
of  accusation  are  dificrcnt — that  England  is 
accused  of  betraying  the  liberal  cause  all  over 
the  world — of  allying  herself  with  tyrants — 
and  of  being  the  one  serious  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  universal  freedom  ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  identity  of  the  conclusions, 
the  equal  virulence  of  abuse,  the  anxiety  of 
each  writer  for  the  downfall  of  England  from 
internal  causes,  or  her  destruction  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Europe  as  the  necessary  pre^ 
liminary  to  the  establishment  of  his  own 
ideal.  These  opinions  might  deserve  nothing 
but  contempt,  did  they  merely  express  the 
irritated  feelings  of  obscure  individuals,  but, 
put  forward  by  men  highly  esteemed  in  their 
respective  parlies,  they  represent  the  views 


entertained  by  numerous  and  influential  clancL 
The  opinions  of  the  Republicans  are  at  tlui 
moment  of  less  immediate  imiiortance,  m 
they  are  now,  and  may  long  be,  excluded 
from  all  direct  influence  on  politieal  emiU; 
but  at  a  period  when  we  may  perhaps  be 
called  upon  to  ass»t  Austria  either  dirrctly 
or  indirectly,  i^  is  desirable  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  real  feeling  her  statesmen  entertaii 
towards  our  countr)'. 

We  wish  we  could  consider  either  seeus^ 
tion  against  us  as  absolutely  false.     Both  are, 
no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated  by  ]>rfjadiBe 
and  passion  ;  yet,  if  we  impartially  exaniat 
the  history  of  Europe  since  its  Iftst  great  set- 
tlement, we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  conkm, 
that  both  the  extreme  parties  have  groundi 
for  their  enmity,  and  that  the  mournful  ins- 
iety  with  which   the   moderate  party-*who 
would  fain  seek  their  surest  ally  in  EngUni 
whose  example  they  desire  to  emulate  in  thdr 
internal  development — await  the  course  ibi 
will  now  pursue,  is  amply  justified  by  the  Of 
perience  of  the  past.    Arbitress  of  Europe  m 
1815,  England  was  a  principal  party  to  ik 
arrangements  at  present  existing.     She  ISB^ 
tioned  the  divisions  of  States   and  the  paid- 
tioning  of  races,  which  have  resulted  inkee|h 
ing  Europe  ever  on  the  verge  of  revdutkOi 
and  assisted  in  creating  a  balance  of  potci 
so  artificial,  and  so  nicely  poised,  that  oaeof 
the  principal  arguments  used  by  the  dHendoi 
is,  that  should  a  single  error  or  wrong  be  tt- 
dres?ed,  the  whole  fabric  would  fall  to  tbi 
ground.      A  few  years   Inter,    a  Protestis; 
scruple    alone    withheld     her     from    giiivg 
her  sanction  to  the  ])rovision8  of  the  Holr 
Alliance — a  barren  protest   being   the  oalj 
opposition  she  oflered  to   the  arbitrary  deci- 
sions of  the   Congress  of  Verona  in  1821L 
So  soon  did  the  final  settlement  of  1815  need 
fresh  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  its  aulhon 
She  stood  by  unmoved  while  the  armies  of 
France   and  Austria  forcibly    abolished  tbe 
constitutions  of  Spain  and  Naples;  wliile,i 
few  short  years  later,  her  policy  veering  romd 
to  another  point  of  the  political  compass,  ibe 
assisted  in  establishing  the  inde]>enden€e  of 
Greece,  thereby  acknowledging  the  right  of  i 
people  to  throw  ofi*  a  foreign  and  opprenin 
yoke.    An  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Paxil 
changed  the  dynasty  of  France,  and  the  fiitf 
to  recognize  the  new  sovereign  was  the  wiy 
country  which  had  spent  so  much  blood  wi 
treasure  to  place  on  the  throne  the  race  tSm 
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summarily  dismi^ed.  Next,  and  almost  at 
the  same  period,  England  interfered  to  detach 
her  Belgian  provinces  from  Holland,  yet  took 
no  step  to  prevent  Poland  from  heing  de- 
prived of  the  vestiges  of  liberty  secured  to  her 
by  the  verj'  treaties  of  1815. 

At  the  eventful  e|K>ch  of  1846  these  incon- 
aiNtencies  in  the  policy  of  England,  which  have 
earned  for  her  more  hatred  than  any  decided 
hostility  could  have  done,  were  more  remark- 
able than  before.  To  the  Lombard  and 
Piedmontese  envoys  Lord  Palmerston  held 
language  T\'hich  induced  them  to  believe  that 
the  English  Government  was  favorable  to  the 
entire  separation  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
Provinces  from  Austria,  and  the  formation  of 
a  powerful  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy  under 
the  House  of  Savoy,  while  to  the  Sicilian  pro- 
visional ministry  he  wrote  dispatch  upon  dis- 
patch, with  the  assurance  that  if  entire  inde- 
pendence were  aimed  at,  and  the  crown  of- 
fered to  the  Duke  of  Gen6a,  his  title  would  be 
immediately  recognized  by  England.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  and  decided  than  the  ex- 
pressions in  Lord  Palmerston's  dispatches, 
notably  in  those  addressed  to  Viscount  Pon- 
Bonby,  then  minister  at  Vienna;  yet,  when 
Austria,  in  the  tide  of  returning  fortune,  re- 
ceded from  the  concessions  she  had  formerly 
proposed,  and  which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
then  regarded  as  insufficient,  and  the  King  of 
Naples  drowned  in  blood  the  constitution 
England  herself  hdd  bestowed  on  Sicily  in 
1812,  no  word  of  disapproval  escaped  the  lii)8 
that  had  so  lately  given  hope  of  a  directly  op- 
posite consummation. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  Republicans,  em- 
bittered though  they  be,  are  yet  those  of  amity 
and  tenderness,  compared  with  those  enter- 
tained by  the  pure  absolutist  party.  The 
former,  even  while  condemning  our  Govern- 
ment, cannot  refuse  their  admiration  to  the 
liberty  our  people  has  known  how  to  conquer 
and  defend ;  and  this  sentiment  is  joined  to 
gratitude  for  the  safety  our  laws  have  secured 
to  the  refugees  of  every  shade  of  opinion ;  but 
the  latter,  however  it  may  suit  their  purpoaes 
at  times  to  flatter  and  cajole,  regard  us  in 
truth  with  far  deeper  abhorrence.  Their 
hatred  embraces  not  only  our  Government,  but 
our  liberty,  our  laws,  our  institutions.  The 
bare  hospitality  we  accord  to  the  exile,  and 
by  which  many  of  their  leaders  were  the  first 
to  profit,  is  in  their  eyes  an  inexpiable  crime. 
Our  island  is  regarded  much  in  the  light  in 
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which  the  inhabitants  of  a  peaceable  district 
may  consider  the  cavern  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  a  band  of  outlaws ;  our  free  press 
is  represented  as  the  advocate  of  disorder, 
the  inciter  of  rebellion  in  all  countries ;  and, 
ludicrous  as  it  may  appear  to  our  readerSi 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  our  writers, 
our  orators,  our  people,  nay,  the  Government 
itself,  are  all  engaged  in  a  covert  conspiracy 
to  weaken  all  other  States  bv  external  division, 
for  the  sole  advantage  of  perfidious  Albion. 
The  acts  of  the  Government,  favorable  to 
absolutism,  are  described  in  this  view  as  an 
additional  perfidy — as  a  mask  intended  to  dis- 
guise its  schemes  and  to  lull  asleep  su8])icion, 
while  such  acts  as  the  dismemberment  of  Hol- 
land arc  pointed  to  as  proofs  of  its  real  ob- 
jects. The  jealousies  of  the  military  des- 
potisms inherent  to  their  very  existence,  the 
necessity  in  which  each  alternately  finds  itself, 
of  courting  the  support  and  alliance  of  Eng^ 
land,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  formation 
of  a  great  military  league  against  our  country, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
Government  of  France  is  not  wholly  conform- 
able to  pure  absolutist  doctrines.  Were  it 
possible  for  a  dynasty  by  divine  right  to  re- 
gain dominion  there,  we  might  find  by  ex* 
perience  how  little  worth  are  the  flatteries 
uttered  by  despotic  powers  in  their  time  of 
need.  For  the  same  reason,  the  opinions  we 
have  here  attributed  to  the  absolutist  party 
are  seldom  given  to  the  world,  save  in  a  moment 
in  which  vexation  and  ill-humor  have  tem- 
porarily overcome  habitual  dissimulation,  but 
our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  this  is  the 
feeling  entertained,  and  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lutist whose  favorite  dream  would  not  be  to 
see  England  debased  from  her  proud  pre-emi- 
nence, and  constrained  to  remodel  her  institu- 
tions on  the  pattern  of  the  Continental  des- 
potisms. In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  need  but 
note  the  joy  felt,  and  even  o])enly  expressed, 
at  the  moment  of  our  disastrous  winter 
campaign  in  the  Crimea.  The  lion  was  sup- 
pose(l  to  be  mortally  wounded,  and  the  wolves 
already  congratulated  themselves  on  the  ap- 
proaching dirision  of  spoiL  Our  prompt  re- 
covery on  that  occasion  rendered  these 
prophets  more  careful  in  their  calculations  of 
coming  events;  yet  the  general  sentiment 
was  discernible  in  the  tendency  to  magnify 
our  losses,  and  exaggerate  our  peril  during; 
the  mutiny  in  India. 
It  IB  comparatively  ea^r  to  trace  the  ftcl^ 
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ings  of  the  two  extreme  parties  towards  Eng- 
land. The  lines  of  demarcation,  arc  hroad  and 
plain,  the  relations  of  caunes  and  effects  easily 


pressed  for  our  institutions,  to  the  distinelioi 
carefully  drawn  between  bur  internal  nd 
external  policy,  followed  up  by  condemnatm 


discernible.     The  tank  of  defining  thesenti-^of    the    conduct   of   our    Government,  nd 
ments  of  the  modei-atc   party  is  one  of  far   lamentations  over  the  apathy  of  our  peoplt. 


greater  delicacy.  The  ultra-absolutists  and 
ultra-republicans,  however  different  the  object 
of  their  wornhip,  have  a  certain  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Equally  bigoted,  we  might 
perhaps  add,  equally  illiberal  in  their  devo- 
tion to  their  respective  ideals,  both  attach  the 
same  importance  to  fornix  seeking  in  it  the 
panacea  for  every  evil  they  desire  to  remedy, 
and  it  is  natural  that  both  should  regard  with 
equal   hatred   the  country   that   appears   to 


so  ready  to  applaud  at  public  meetings  any 
orator  who  comes  forward  to  advocate  tlKO- 
rctically  the  rights  of  nations ;  so  iDdifferest 
when  they  are  practically  at  stake,  that  bo 
member  of  Parliament  ever  thinks  himself 
bound  to  answer  to  his  constituents  for  hit 
votes  on  foreign  policy,  and  who,  it  is  tnly 
urged,  having  the  power  of  control  whenever 
they  are  pleased  to  exercise  it,  are  respooi3ile 
for  acts  which  they  have  not  indeed  exprt«ly 


them  as  the  one  great  past  and  future  obstacle  j  sanctioned,  but  which  they  have  assumlly 
to  the  universal  realization  of  their  favorite  t^ken  no  measures  to  prevent.  That  node- 
dogmas.      But  between    these    two  parties,  •  jiendence  can  be  ])laced  on   England,  is  the 


happily  too  absolute  and  exclusive  in  their 
ideas  to  count  numerous  adherents,  though 
dangerous  by  the  energy  and  fanaticism  of 
those  they  do  possess,  lies  a  far  larger  and 
more  reasonable  party,  less  compact,  it  is 
true,  since  it  comjmNes  men  of  many  shades 


judgment  reluctantly  passed  by  the  nstiosb 
party.  They  do  not,  indeed,  accuse  her  of 
deliberate  perfidy,  of  deei>-8lained  treacberr, 
but  of  allowing  herself  to  be  made  the  imtro' 
ment  of  dynastic  interests  in  the  preservalM 
of  the  status  quo,  of  over-attachment  to  tk 


of  opinion,  and    therefore  more  difficult  to   outward  semblance  of  peace,  even  when  par 


rouse  to  united  action,  yet  which,  though  its 
existence  as  a  defined  party  dates  but  a  few 
years  back,  is  daily  increasing  in  numbers  and 


chased  by  sufferings  not  inferior  to  tho«  of 
war,  and  of  far  longer  duration,  of  sacrifidi^ 
her  own  grand  permanent  intercut  in  ibewi- 


influence.  We  allude  to  the  national  party,  jfare  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race  to 
insufficiently  known  and  appreciated  in  Eng- !  temporary  tranquillity,  of  staving  off  an  ia* 
land,  who,  were  she  inclined,  might  find  in  it   evitable  cataclysm,  which   the  longer  it  i»d^ 


her  surest  su])porters,  her  most  fervent  ad- 
herents.    The  connecting  bond  of  these  men 


ferred,  will  be  the  more  terrible  in  its  eftcB, 
in  order  to  avoid  for  awhile  the  convuIsioM 


is  the  principle  of  national  existence,  the  in  commerce  incident  to  a  violent  poEliol 
negation  of  form.     Some  among  them  may  crisis. 

theoretically  prefer  a  monarchy  little  less  It  is  said  that  the  question  of  nationslitia 
than  absolute,  the  majority  a  constitution  with  is  one  of  recent  origin,  a  species  of  liifrsrr 
a  king  as  chief  of  the  State,  while  many  lean  invention,  a  dream  of  politicians  of  a  poetic 
towards  a  republic,  but  all  are  agreed«to  treat  j  temperament.  The  origin  of  the  question  ii 
form  as  a  scondary  question,  and  to  give  their  I  of  small  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  denr 
hearty  support  and  adhesion  to  any  State  or   that  it  is  actually  one  on  the  solution  of  wUicb 


Government  that  will  adopt  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dependent nationalities.  They  would  fain  ally 
themselves  with  a  power  that  can  have  no 
direct  interest  to  serve,  from  whose  subsequent 
intervention  they  can  have  nothing  to  fear, 
but,  in  default  of  such  a  State,  they  will  grasp 
any  helping  hand  that  may  be  extended 
towards  them. 

It  is  painful  to  hear  the  sad  and  solemn 
judgment  these  men  pass  upon  the  policy  of 
England.  Kabid  vituperation  may  provoke 
a  smile  of  contempt,  and  seldom  fails  to  excite 
sympathy  for  the  objects  assailed,  but  it  is,  we 
repeat,  painful  to  listen  to  the  admiration  ex- 


the  fate  of  all  Europe  may  depend,  and  the 
recent  date  at  which  it  was  first  formulatii 
as  compared  to  its  rapid  rise  to  suprene 
importance,  is  rather  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted, 
and  of  the  deep  root  it  has  already  takes  > 
the  minds  of  men.  We  grant  that  the  tiae 
is  not  long  passed  in  which  nations  allond 
themselves  to  be  grouped  or  divided  inth  tk 
docility  of  slaves  who  are  bought  and  tddr 
but  if  their  heavings  and  discontents  are  MV 
80  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  that  tbcy 
form  the  chief  pre-occupation  of  evexy  £■•> 
pean  Govemmenty  they  must  be  dwelt  vilhtf 
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positive  and  practical  facta.  From  vhatCTer 
source  it  springs,  the  feeling  of  unity  of  race 
that  can  induce  Poles  to  lay  aside  their  hered- 
itary hatred  of  Kussians  in  the  recollection  that 
they  are  alike  Sclavonians  ;*  that  leads  the 
aons  of  Venice  and  Florence  to  sacrifice  the 
cherished  independence  of  their  native  cities 
to  the  unity  of  Italy,  that  may  one  day  efface 
the  distinctions  of  Spaniard  and  Portuguese; 
that  can  make  Moldavians  and  Wallachians 
forget  their  mutual  mistrust  and  the  jeal- 
ousies  of  party  to  concur  in  the  election  of  a 
Hospodar,  ^hose  sole  title  to  their  suffrages 
was  his  known  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
union  of  the  Principalities ;  and  finally,  that 
causes  all  the  different  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  to  tend  towards  a  common  centre, 
cannot  be  summarily  dismissed  as  the  dream  of 
a  few  Utopists.  It  is  a  real  and  living  fact ;  as  a 
fact  it  must  be  treated,  and  therefore  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who,  belonging  to  every  land  and 
religion,  are  equally  members  of  the  national 
party,  is  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

Undoubtedly  other  reasons,  such  as  preju- 
dice of  country  and  education,  jealousy  of  our 
power,  envy  of  our  wealth,  and  superior  pros- 
perity, contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 
distrust  or  dislike  of  England,  which  we  un- 
hesitntii\gly  assert  to  be  all  but  universal  on 
the  Continent.  No  doubt  such  sentiments  in- 
duce mnnv,  who  would  otherwise  be  indiffer- 
cut  in  the  question,  to  join  in  the  general 
condemnation,  but  we  believe  the  opinions 
which  we  have  now  passed  in  review  to  be 
those  of  men  who  reflect,  and  who  form  their 
j  udgments  without  regard  to  passion  or  ])reju- 
dice.  It  is  assuredly  galling  to  our  national 
pride  to  feel  ourselves  the  objects  of  so  se- 
vere a  censure,  and  to  know  that,  instead  of 
being  looked  to  wjih  affection  and  confidence, 
as  a  State,  which  being  itself  happy  and  pros- 
perous, would  willingly  contribute  to  place  its 
neighbors  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  blessings, 
it  is  regarded  by  those  who  arc  now  preparing 
to  join  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  inde- 
pendence as  capable  of  ranging  itself  beside 
the  oppressors.  Th^  do  not  venture  even  to 
hope  for  more  than  England's  unsympathiz- 
ing  neutrality  while  they  are  striving  for  all 
that  can  render  lifb  dear  to  man. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address  at  the  open- 

*  Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  a  party 
has  of  late  years  arisen,  whose  aim  is  to  re-unite 
the  scattered  provincee  of  Poland  under  Bussian 
supremacy. 


ing  of  Parliament,  to  which  we  before  referred, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  indeed  asserted  that  Eng- 
land is  bound  by  no  secret  engagements,  a 
declaration  which,  as  minister,  it  was  abso- 
lutely incumbent  ogt  him  to  make ;  but  his 
language  sufficiently,  showed  to  which  side 
his  sympathies  incline.  That  such  doctrines 
should  be  held  by  the  Conservative  leaders  it 
not  surprising ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  statesmen  on  the  opposition 
benches  should  betray  so  slight  a  difference 
between  their  opinions  and  those  of  the  min- 
istry, and  that  in  all  the  English  Parliament 
no  single  member  should  be  found  to  plead 
the  cause  of  national  independence,  and  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed,  and  we  cann6t  but 
sympathize  in  the  deep  indignation  with  which 
these  debates  were  read  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  grievous  to  say,  but  the  moderate  Lib- 
eral party  (we  do  not  speak  of  those  who, 
seeing  no  salvation  save  in  the  subversion  of 
all  organized  government,  rejoice  over  acta 
which  give  a  certain  confirmation  to  their  doc- 
trines), which  aspires  to  the  conquest  of  in- 
stitutions similar  to  our  own,  which  looks  with 
hope  towards  the  despotic  Government  of 
France,  and  counts  upon  the  sympathy  of 
Russia,  now  dreads  lest  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land, thrown  into  the  opposite  scale,  should 
oper|tte  to  deprive  it  of  the  aid  of  the  sov- 
ereign who  has  testified  the  will,  as  he  hat 
the  power  to  assist  it,  and  should  thus  con- 
tribute to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  ultra-Repub^ 
lican  party,  now  feeble  and  discouraged,  but 
which  will  assuredly  be  joined  by  all  but  the 
adherents  of  despotic  monarchy,  if  the  hopes 
that  have  been  raised  and  encouraged  be 
dashed  to  the  gi^und. 

We  are  told  of  the  respect  due  to  diplo- 
matic conventions,  and  of  the  inviolability  of 
treaties.  For  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  wan- 
ton violation  of  public  faith,  though  we  would 
observe  that,  were  treaties  really  considered 
as  inviolable,  there  never  would  have  been 
but  one  concluded.  Nay,  more,  the  treaties, 
for  instance,  of  Westphalia  or  Utrecht,  were 
not  less  sacred  than  those  of  Vienna,  yet 
where  are  the  States  then  created,  or  the  bar- 
riers then  declared  eternal  ?  This  is  the  in- 
evitable course  of  events.  There  are  certain 
geographical  demarcations  to  decided,  certaia 
bonds  of  race  so  closely  knit,  that  they  do 
and  mutt  survive  the  changes  of  centnrief, 
but  the  arrangements  based  on  expediency  or 
temporary  interest,  though  perchance   per- 
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fectly  just  and  proper  at  the  time  they  were 
entered  into,  may  by  the  mere  progress  of 
time,  half  a  century  later  become  an  absurdity 
and  a  public  evil.  Man  does  not  witness  the 
growth  and  decay  of  the  forest  oak :  succes- 
sive generations  repose  under  the  shade  of  the 
self-same  tree ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  it  does  spring  from  its  acorn,  rises  grad- 
ually to  its  splendid  maturity,  and  finally, 
after  its  branches  have  fallen  away,  and  its 
trunk  has  long  been  hollowed  by  decay,  droops 
and  dies  from  extreme  old  age.  Even  thus  is 
the  lives  of  states  and  nations.  They,  too, 
have  their  periods  of  infancy,  of  maturity,  and 
of  gradual  decay ;  everj'  revolving  year  brings 
some  slight  and  imperceptible  change  in  their 
position ;  and  it  were  difficult  logically  to 
maintain  that  the  treaties  which  might  be 
conformable  to  their  degree  of  development 
and  ]K)sition  at  one  period,  equally  represent 
their  requirements  and  necessities  at  another. 
We  cannot  therefore  admit,  even  in  principle, 
that  the  letter  of  treaties  is  permanently 
binding.  We  would  willingly  see  some  method 
discovered  for  their  peaceable  revision,  but  we 
believe  that  from  time  to  time  some  revision 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  changes  in  the  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

If  we  allow,  however,  that  treaties  ar^  sa- 
cred, and  their  provisions  to  be  invariably 
respected,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  pre- 
served inviolate  in  all  instances  and  by  all 
parties.  A  contract  is  binding  while  it  is 
faithfully  observed  by  all  those  who  have 
entered  into  it,  but  no  longer.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  not  only  the  spirit  but 
even  the  dead  letter  of  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly set  at  nought  by  almost  every  party 
to  the  bond  in  turn,  without  any  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  others.  Is  it  in  virtue  of  the 
treaties  of  1815,  we  would  ask,  that  Belgium 
(a  State  England  herself  contributed  to  cre- 
ate, and  with  which  she  is  actually  in  close  al- 
liance) exists  ?  that  the  Republic  of  Cracow 
was  blotted  out  from  the  map,  and  the  ancient 
Polish  city  occupied  by  Austrian  troops  ?  that 
the  King  of  Naples  concludecl  with  Austria  a 
treaty  by  which  he  solemnly  bound  himself 
never  to  grant  to  his  subjects  institutions  that 
should  contrast  with  those  enjoyed  by  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  Provinces?  and  that 
Austria  has  repeatedly  occupied  Tuscany,  the 
Duchies,  and  the  Legations,  where  her  armies 
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have  been  quartered  for  the  last  ten  jan, 
and  have  been  greatly  reinforced  so  recendf 
as  a  few  weeks  back,  thus  extending  her  in- 
fluence, and  even  her  material  power,  far  be- 
yond the  limits  assigned  to  her  by  treaty?* 
We  are  now  told,  indeed,  that  the  foreign  oe* 
cupation  of  the  Papal  States  is  to  cease,  bil 
the  declarations  of  the  official  organs  of  tbe 
two  powers  concerned  do  not  tell  os  vha 
this  event  is  to  take  place,  and  in  piindple 
nothing  is  gained  thereby,  unless  Austria  ad- 
mits that  she  never  had  any  right  to  be  then 
— an  admission  which,  judging  from  her  dee* 
larations  as  to  her  treaties  with  the  Dacbiei» 
she  will  never  be  disposed  to  make.  Aboit 
all,  is  it  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  Yieana 
that  Napoleon  III.  reigns  in  France?  sod 
yet  the  very  statesmen  who  are  now  so  elo- 
quent in  the  defence  of  the  inviolability  of  (S- 
plomatic  conventions,  were  the  first  to  » 
knowledge  his  title,  and  to  enter  into  the 
closest  alliance  with  him. 

Unless,  then,  we  are  to  conclude  that  treativ 
are  of  no  account  when  it  suita  the  oooTes- 
ience  of  a  despotic  sovereign  to  enlarge  Iv 
frontiers,  or  to  smother  in  neighboring  SlitM 
a  liberty  which  might  be  of  evil  example  tB 
his  own  subjects,  but  are  to  be  rigidly  adhcrd 
to  when  the  happiness  of  millions  and  tie 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  of  Curope  is  at  stile 
— a  principle  we  can  hardly  imagine  anvoae 
in  these  islands  would  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge— treaties  are  not  absolutely  inviolable, 
those  of  Vienna  are  not  more  sacred  tbaa 
others  that  have  preceded  them,  and  erert 
State  having  an  interest  in  the  general  wel£ue 
has  the  right  to  seek  to  modify  them  in  fur 
therance  of  the  general  advantage.  We  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  at  which  a  revisioo  of 
the  existing  arrangements  is  absolutely  requi- 
site, if  we  would  avoid  the  advent,  after  a  few 
years  more  of  the  troubled  and  precarion 
peace  we  have  enjoyed  for  ten  years  past,  of 
a  crisis  as  terrible  as  the  great  French  Reith 
lution,  and  far  more  devastating  in  its  efiecU, 
since  it  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  a  sif^k 
country.  * 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  causes  that  hiw 
brought  on  the  present  crisis.     We  assuae 

*  Wherever  Austrian  troops  are  in  occupstiBm 
their  commanders  assume  all  the  powen  of  fov- 
ernmentj  and  any  individual  rendenne  himaelfe^ 
noxGua  18  liable  to  be  seized,  con&mned,  oi 
dragged  to  the  dungeons  of  Mantua  or  Kafttts.* 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Empaffdf 
Austria.  '^ 
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*the  fact,  loudly  asserted  by  France  and  Sar- 
dinia, confirmed  by  the  official  organs  of  Rus- 
sia, acknowledged  even  by  Austria  herself, 
that  an  Italian  question,  tidiing  its  origin  in 
the  incompatibility  gf  the  governed  and  gov- 
erning race,  does  exist,  which,  if  not  speedily 
solved,  may  draw  on  an  appeal  to  the  sword ; 
and  we  ask  ourselves  what  will,  and  what 
ought  to  be,  the  policy  of  England  at  this  mo- 
ment— what  line  of  conduct  is  she  likely  to 
pursue  ?  The  answer  involves  many  and  im- 
portant considerations.  The  assertion  that 
England,  an  insulated  State  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  be  above  seeking  petty  alliances,  deriv- 
ing her  wealth  and  prosperity  from  sources 
independent  of  the  European  Continent,  can 
have  no  direct  interest  to  serve,  and  can  only 
desire  to  see  all  nations  peaceful  and  happy, 
has  been  so  oflen  made,  that  we  almost  hesi- 
tate to  repeat  it ;  yet  it  is  a  truth  so  obvious, 
that  we  can  only  lament  that  it  had  not  been 
always  acted  upon. 

We  are  emphatically  a  commercial  nation  : 
the  maintenance  and  increase  of  our  prosperity 
depends  not  on  dynastic  alliances,  but  on  the 
ext^isiou  of  our  commercial  relations — on  the 
development  of  our  import  and  export  trade. 
To  us  it  may  be  of  no  importance  whether  it 
is  a  despotic  empire  or  a  free  republic  we 
have  to  deal  with,  but  it  does  greatly  concern 
us  to  know  whether  our  merchants  can  carry 
on  their  enterprises  without  bar  or  hindrance, 
and  freely  exchange  our  manufactures  for  the 
raw  produce  of  other  lands.  Every  bale  of 
merchandise  of  which  we  can  dispose  tends  to 
give  additional  employment  to  our  artisans, 
and  thereby  contributes  to  their  welfare; 
every  cargo  of  wheat  we  receive  in  exchange 
is  food  for  our  working  classes,  and  by  bring- 
ing plenty,  and  its  sure  attendant  content,  to 
the  home  of  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic,  in 
60  far  removes  from  us  the  dangers  necessarily 
attendant  on  want  and  misery.  It  is  there- 
fore obviously  for  our  interest  that  nations 
with  whom  we  are  in  relation  should  be  rich 
and  well  governed,  for  if  they  are  ruined  by 
excessive  taxation  they  are  unable  to  purchase 
our  goods;  if  the  peasant  be  torn  from  his 
plough  to  spend  his  best  years  as  the  unpro- 
ductive mercenary  of  despotic  power,  which 
finally  sends  him  back  to  his  home,  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  idleness  which  renders  him 
unfit  for  industrial  pursuits,  it  is  impossible 
for  agriculture  to  take  those  developments  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  ii  maintained 
and  increased. 


We  affirm,  then,  that  England  has  a  strong 
and  positive  interest  in  the  condition  of  her 
fellow  States,  and  that  that  interest  is  ad- 
vanced in  exact  proportion  to  the  ])rosperity 
and  internal  contentment  which  they  enjoy. 
The  proof  of  this  assertion  lies  in  the  extent 
and  rapid  increase  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  such  States  as  Sardinia,  Belgium,  and 
even  semi-barbarous  Turkey,  as  compared 
with  that  of  those  we  maintain,  for  instance, 
with  Austria,  a  State  that  takes  a  portion  of 
our  merchandise  utterly  disproportioned  to 
the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  and  gives  us 
in  return  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
raw  produce  that  we  might  fairly  expect  from 
the  vast  extent  and  fertility  of  her  provinces. 
But  indeed  Sardinia  and  Belgium,  hampered 
as  they  are.  by  the  vicinity  of  the  great  mili- 
tary monarchies,  which  constrain  them  to  keep 
up  armies  which  heavily  tax  their  resources, 
and  which  would  not  be  required  for  internal 
purposes,  do  not  afford  a  fair  example  of  the 
development  of  trade  that  would  ensue  were  ' 
all  Europe  as  free.  Even  with  France,  despite 
of  her  vicinity  and  the  friendly  disposition  of 
her  emperor,  our  commercial  relations  do  not 
increase  to  an  extent  nor  with  a  rapidity  pro- 
portionately equal  to  tli^development  ex- 
hibited in  our  relations  wit*  the  small  consti- 
tutional States.  We  are,  then,  justified  in 
saying  that  the  existence  of  disco]|tent,  espe- 
cially arising  from  the  domineenng  of  one 
race  over  another,  for  which  the  only  remedy 
applied  by  despotic  governments  is  forcible 
suppression,  is  a  i)08itive  material  evil.  We 
may  state  the  question  thus  :  Despotic  gov- 
ernment, especially  if  wielded  by  a  foreign 
race,  causes  discontent,  which,  pushed  to  ex- 
tremity threatens  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  maintenance  of  vast  stand- 
ing armies  is  necessitated.  Standing  armies 
induce  a  ruinous  pressure  of  taxation,  and 
diminish  industry  by  reduction  of  the  produc- 
tive population.  This  reduction  is  a  material 
loss  to  England ;  and  if  a  loss,  then.it  follows 
that  its  causes,  that  is,  the  standing  armies, 
and  tlie  wide-spread  disaffection  which  they 
alone  are  able  to  restrain,  are  to  us  positive 
evils. 

In  this  statement  of  the  case  we  have  en- 
deavored not  to  exaggerate.  We  have  even 
omitted  certain  circumstances  which  really 
augment  the  evil  we  point  out,  and  restrained 
ourselves  to  those  which  are  the  inevitable 
consequeDces  of  t|ie  present  state  of  Europe. 
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Wc  have  not  vot  mentioned   the  ill-will  of 

* 

those  who  dread  lest  commercial  liberty,  and 
intercourse  with  a  free  i)eople,  should  be  the 
heralds  of  revolution,  and  endeavor  to  shut 
out  the  sj)irit  of  freedom  by  a  tariff  more  or 
less  prohibitive;  wc  have  not  taken  so  ex- 
treme a  case  as  the  King  of  Xaples,  who  seeks 
to  stifle  all  industry  in  his  dominions,  nor  have 
wc  spoken  of  the  i)erturbations  caused  in  the 
trade  actually  existing,  by  the  rumors  of  war 
and  insurrection  which  have  not  once  died 
away  for  the  last  ten  years.  That  the  actual 
stale  of  affairs  is  considered  precarious,  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  coldness  with  which 
the  last  Austrian  loan  was  received  in  the 
English  money  market,  in  spite  of  the  tempt- 
ing terms  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and 
of  the  support  it  received  from  the  name  of 
Kothschild.  From  these  considerations  we 
deduce,  that  the  actual  state  of  European 
affairs  is  an  evil  to  England,  and  that,  as  it  is 
of  a  nature  to  grow  worse  rather  than  belter 
if  left  to  itself,  and  finally,  as  every  cord  when 
drawn  over-tight  must  at  last  break,  to  lead 
to  a  catastro])he  far  more  ])eriIous  to  our 
commerce,  and  high  jwlitical  position,  than 
any  war,  or  any  less  violent  and  complete 
change  that  mijit  ensue  from  war.  "We 
therefore  believe  that  it  is  emphatically  in  the 
interest  of  England  that  a  remedy  should  be 
applied  If  the  evils  which  ^causc  the  actual 
state  of  P'urope,  and  that  the  application  of 
this  remedy  sliould  be  ns  prompt  as  possible. 
To  apply  a  remedy,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
where  the  evil  lies ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
chief  culj)rit  is  the  very  power  in  wliose  favor 
our  statesmen  invoke  the  sacredness  of  treaties, 
and  their  sympathy  with  whom  is  so  openly 
avowed.  Of  the  four  States  that  maintain 
vast  armies,  Austria  is  the  only  one  by  whom 
they  are  required  for  internal  purposes,  and 
for  holding  her  every  province  in  subjection. 
Of  the  forces  of  Russia,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  are  in  the  Caucasus  or  the  adjacent 
provinces,  and  the  remainder,  disseminated 
through  the  vast  domains  that  spread  f(om 
Archangel  to  Odessa,  from  Warsaw  to  Astrak- 
han, cannot  bo  considered  as  menacing  the 
peace  of  Europe.  France  an«l  J'russia  have 
no  rebellious  provinces  necessitating  their 
armaments,  and  were  it  not  for  extraneous 
circumstances,  they  would  surely  be  glad  to 
lay  down  so  heavy  a  burden  on  their  resources; 
but  they  cannot  disarm,  in  presence  of  the 
forces  of  Austria,  without  abandoning,  the 


■ 
one,  her  position  in  the  Germanic  Confeden- 

tion — the  other,  her  Italian  ally,  and  her  le- 

maining  influence  in  the  Peninsula. 

In  our  opinion,  then,  the  root  of  the  erfl 
lies  in  the  state  of  Austria.  With  a  rerenw 
of  twenty-eight  millions  (her  organs  tell  n^ 
though  we  believe  this  is  a  faTorable  state- 
ment), raised  by  direct  taxation,  so  oppressive 
that  it  varies  from  twenty  to  forty-fite  per 
cent  on  the  incomes  of  the  landed  proprietoiii 
of  which  fully  one-half  is  yearly  spent  on  her 
armies,  her  debt  of  twov  hundred  millions  ii 
regularly  increased  by  the  annual  deficit  in 
the  treasury.  Her  mines  and  her  railroads 
have  already  been  sold  on  most  disadyantage^ 
ous  terms ;  every  expedient  has  been  resorted 
to  for  raising  money,  yet  already  she  has  been 
obliged  to  recur  to  a  foreign  loan.  This  is 
a  deplorable  position,  yet  it  is  one  susceptible 
of  no  amelioration ;  for  with  her  actual  sys- 
tem of  government,  it  is  impossible  for  her 
revenue  materially  to  increase,  and  she  can- 
not dibmiss  the  soldiery  whose  6U])port  con- 
sumes so  vast  a  sum,  and  necessitates  the 
degree  of  taxation  we  have  stated  above,  vitb- 
out  seeing  every  province  of  her  empire  rise 
in  insurrection. 

Ls  this,  then,  a  power  for  the  sake  of  whose 
alliance  it  is  advisable  for  England  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  France,  and  perhaps  of  Russia? 
Is  it  well  for  us,  the  great  constitutional  and 
Protestant  Stale,  to  forfeit  the  sympathy  of 
every  nafion  aspiring  to  freedom,  in  order  to 
support  yet  awhile  the  harsh  ond  oppresuTe 
government  of  Austria — her  continual  viola- 
tions of  treaty  in  Central  Italy,  her  severities 
towards  the  reformed  churches,  and  thus  pare 
the  way  to  revolutions  which  would  sec  in 
England  their  most  deadly  foe?  "We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  support 
Austria,  because  she  is  our  old  and  faithful 
ally ;  and  were  this  statement  exact,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  concede  much  to  the  chival- 
rous feeling  of  supporting  a  true  and  ancient 
friend  in  the  hour  of  need ;  but  it  is  founded 
on  two  misconceptions.  The  Austria  of  to- 
day is  not  our  ancient  ally.  AVe  were  for- 
merly allied  to  the  Emperor,  an  esscntiallj 
German  sovereign,  in  spite  of  his  suzerainty 
over  certain  non-German  provinces  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  which  were,  however,  ruled 
separately,  and  over  an  insignificont  portion 
of  Italy,  so  detached  from  the  empire  that,  in 
order  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
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public    This  is  a  State  haying  no  otlic^  re- 
semblance with    the  Austria  now  existing, 
composed  of  Hungarian,  Sclavonic,  and  Italian 
provinces,  all  ruled  alike  by   decrees   from 
Vienna,  than  that  of  the  same  capital  and  the 
■ame  reigning  family.    The  old  empire  was  a 
reality:   when  one  sovereign  race  died  out, 
another  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  the 
State  remained    the   same;    whereas    now, 
lemoTe  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  what 
would    ensue?     Hungary,   with  her    sister 
proTinces — ^Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Dalma- 
tia — would  resume  their  independence  and 
their  national  laws,  and  form  a  constitutional 
State,  extending  from  the  Carpatliians  to  the 
Adriatic,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  con- 
fluents.     Gallicia  would   ])robably   seek   re- 
union with  Poland  under  the  government  of 
Russia ;  Bohemia,  an  ancient  fief  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  German  provinces,  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  to  take  their  places  in  the 
Confederation  with  which  they  arc  connected 
by  the  bonds  of  race  and  language ;  and  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  States,  we  know,  from 
the  vote  they  freely  gave  in  1848,  tend  towards 
union  with  Piedmont.    The  removal  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  then,  would  he  followed  l)y 
the  rise  of  two  Constitutional  States — one  in 
Italy,  the  other  on  the  Danube ;  both  of  which, 
under    whatever    influence    they    might    be 
formed,  would  be  necessitated,  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  two  great  military  empires,  to 
•eek  the  alliance  of  England ;  and  we  can 
loarcelv  think  she  would  find  in  them  allies 
Ifti  reliable,  or  with  interests  less  in  harmony 
with  her  own,  than   the   actual   empire  of 
Austria. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  propositi<Tn, 
that  Austria  is  our  faithful  ally,  we  will  not 
ifcall  the  many  instances  in  which  she  has 
betrayed  our  interests,  and  deserted  us  when 
«e  had  most  the  right  to  count  upon  her. 
Such  points  arc  always  liable  to  discussion ; 
palliating  circumstances  may  be  alleged,  dire 
Mceasity  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  In  proof  of 
ber  fidelity  and  her  attachment,  wc*need  only 
lefer  to  the  i)ages  of  Count  Ficquelmont. 
who,  having  spent  his  life  in  6er\'ice  of  the 
State,  as  an  oncient  ambassador  and  minister 
may  fairly  he  cited  as  an  example  of  the  feel- 
inga  entertained  by  his  colleagues,  and  com- 
to  the  circle  in  whicli  he  moves,  although 
admit  that  he  speaks  with  more  sincerity 
tliaii  is  usual  in  an  Austrian,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  Btatetman.    But  this  ver}-  decision  is  a 
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proof  the  more  that  he  speaks  the  opinion  of 
a  party,  that  he  was  sure  of  the  aj)probRtion 
of  those  by  whom  he  is  habitually  surrounded, 
since  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  the 
Count  a  man  of  original  genius,  likely  to  form 
hnd  maintain  an  individual  opinion  in  contra- 
diction to  his  friends  and  contemporaries. 
On  the  contrary,  that  which  most  contributed 
to  draw  attention  to  his  work,  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  was  the  belief  that  Count  Fic- 
quelmont was  less  the  author  of  the  l>ook 
than  the  res])onsible  organ  of  his  parly,  and 
that  he  had  ])ut  forward  his  name,  honored 
and  esteemed  among  his  colleagues,  as  the 
sanction  of  doctrines  which  all  or  any  of  them 
would  have  been  willing  to  countersign. 

We  have  already  stated  what  sentiments 
he  expresses  towards  England,  what  hatred 
he  hns  avowed  to  her  institutions,  what  treats 
nient  we  receive  at  his  hands  for  the  protec- 
tion we  accord  to  the  unfortunate  of  every 
nation  and  o])inion  ;  and  though  such  feelings 
are  naturally  concealed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  Austria  has  the  utmost  need  of 
the  support  of  England,  without  which  she 
would  find  herself  completely  isolated,  and 
the  honied  language  of  cajoler}'  is  substituted 
for  the  harsh  tones  of  vituperation,  it  were 
folly  to  suppose  that  they  are  reversed  or 
obliterated  ;  for  the  antipathy,  in  fact,  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  may  be 
traced  to  its  origin,  in  every  liberty  of  which 
we  are  justly  ])roud.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an 
imprudent  act  to  give  to  the  world  a  work 
like  that  of  M.  de  Ficquelmont,  which  re- 
moved the  mask  under  wliich  the  Absolutists 
had  hitherto  concealed  their  real  sentiments 
towards  a  country  of  whose  powerful  alliance 
they  might  at  any  moment  have  needj  but 
the  resentment  and  hatred  to  England  of 
Prince  Felix  de  Schwartzenberg,  prime  minis- 
ter, and  chief  of  the  Keactionist  party  in  Aus- 
tria, at  the  time  this  book  was  written,  were 
notorious,  and  account  sufficiently  for  an  out- 
ward ebullition  of  ill-temper  which  would 
never  have  been  allowed  a  vent  by  the  pru- 
dent Metternich,  or  the  conciliating  Count 
Buol. 

If,  then,  the  English  Government  and  people 
think  it  their  duty  and  interest  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  hostility  to  France,  sup- 
ported by  Russia — a  position  which  might 
perhaps  entail  a  general  war — we  should  find 
ourselves  opposed  to  the  forces  of  those  two 
empires  in  order  to  preserve  the  alliance  of  a 
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power  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  most  happy  to 
take  our  subsidies,  but  will  afterwards  repay 
us  by  the  hatred  she  has  manifested  whenever 
ahe  has  dared  to  be  sincere,  and  by  the  in- 
gratitude with  which  she  rewarded  Hussia  for 
•aving  her  in  1849.  **  The  two  most  foolisR 
sovereigns  of  Poland,**  said  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  at  Warsaw,  *'were  Sobieski  and 
myself— we  both  saved  Austria !  **  Those  who 
stand  at  the  helm  of  our  State  should  ponder 
well  before  they  give  Austria  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  similar  ingratitude  towards  Eng- 
land. 

In  truth,  however,  it  is  from  no  abstract  love 
of  Austria  that  our  sympathies  are  invoked  in 
her  favor.  The  real  motive  is  distrust  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  avowed  advocate  of  Italian 
independence,  and  dread  lest  the  power  which 
he  may  acquire  in  Italy  after  the  Austrians 
are  driven  out  should  be  used,  not  to  confer 
freedom  on  the  Italians,  but  to  subject  them 
to  a  Napoleonic  dictatorship.  Along  with 
this  distrust  there  no  doubt  exists  in  certain 
minds  a  traditional  jealousy  of  French  in- 
fluence, whether  exerted  for  good  or  for  evil, 
in  the  sphere  of  European  politics.  This 
jealousy  and  dread  are,  in  our  belief,  the  re- 
sult of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
feeling  on  the  Continent.  The  national  party, 
which  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Sardinian 
Government,  and  which  wields  a  supreme  in- 
fluence throughout  the  Peninsula,  though  con- 
demning the  |)olicy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  driven  by  necessity  into  the  arms 
of  France,  still  looks  back  with  hankering  re- 
gret to  the  day  when  they  hoped  the  salvation 
of  their  country  from  England.  From  her 
they  would  have  had  all  to  hope,  nought  to 
fear;  and  had  she  chosen  to  constitute  herself 
their  protector,  their  sympathy  for  her  institu- 
tions would  have  induced  them  to  support  her 
measures  with  entire  confidence,  since  even 
now,  when  her  policy  is  so  hostile,  their  cen- 
sure is  that  of  a  lover,  who,  struck  to  the 
heart  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  object  of  his 
aflections,  mournfully  condemns,  yet  yearns 
for  a  return  which  would  enable  him  to  for- 
give. But  were  the  Italians  freed  by  France, 
we  do  not  think  England  would  have  any 
thing  to  fear  from  French  influence  in  Italy ; 
for  in  that  country  the  object  of  hatred  is  the 
stranger ;  the  aim  of  all  true  Italians  is  to  be 
independent,  and  to  prevent  any  foreign 
power  from  possessing  a  foot  of  Italian  soil. 
Thus,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  after 


their  first  formation  as  a  State,  the  very  kA 
of  France  being  their  liberator,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  extension  of  French  influenee. 
England  would  only  have  to  show  a  less  hos- 
tile front,  for  her  alliance  to  be  eagerly 
grasped  at  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influeiiMi 
which  we  admit  France  would  necessarily  ex- 
ercise over  the  constitution  of  a  State  owing 
its  existence  to  her.  /  But  even  thus  Fraaee 
would  gain  by  the  pacification  of  Italy.  It 
would  be  to  her  a  great  advantage,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  no  longer  in  the  close  neighbtu^ 
hood  of  a  revolutionary  Tolcano  ever  ready  to 
explode,  and  on  the  other,  to  be  delivers^ 
from  the  embarrassments  occasioned  bj  i 
rival  power,  whose  opposite  principles  msb 
her  an  antagonist  in  every  point ;  but  EngUid 
would  gain  even  more  by  the  establishmcflt 
of  a  powerful  constitutional  State,  whov 
kindred  institutions  would  make  her  pron  i 
sure  political  ally,  and  whose  free  governnicit 
would  be  of  signal  advantage  to  ourcommem 
and  the  extension  of  our  enterprise. 

Three  years  ago  the  Congress  of  Panld^ 
clared  the  state  of  Italy  to  be  one  which,  tf 
prolonged,  must  become  the  cause  of  iffioai 
peril  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  a  proposidoo  il 
that  time  supported  energetically  by  tbe 
plenipotentiaries  of  England.  During  At 
I  time  that  has  since  elapsed  no  steps  havebca 
I  taken  for  its  amelioration,  and  we  see  the  eo» 
sequence  in  the  diplomatic  difficulties  tint 
have  arisen  between  France  and  AustriStii 
the  enormous  armaments  now  in  prepantieOi 
and  in  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  bj  tbe 
Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies  on  the  Tirina 
AVe  have  then  the  highest  diplomatic  author 
ity,  confirmed  by  facts  patent  to  all  the  vorld, 
for  affirming  that  the  present  position  of  sibii> 
is  precarious  and  unsatisfactory;  and  v 
France  has  strenuously  advocated  refonai  ii 
the  Papal  dominions,  and  offered  to  withdrsw 
her  garrisons,  if  Austria  would  at  the  uat 
time  evacuate  the  Legations,  which  the  Utter 
has  not  only  evinced  great  reluctance  to  di^ 
but  has  defended  every  abuse  existing  in  tbc 
States  of  the  Church,  and  also  lately  sentM 
troops  to  Ancona  and  Bologna,  we  cannot  bit 
consider  her  as  the  author  of  the  present  dii' 
turbance  in  the  public  mind,  and  regard  Ut 
late  declaration  of  her  willingness  to  withditff 
her  armies  as  a  feint,  since,  even  if  she  do  «^ 
she  counts  on  the  immediate  outbreak  of  ■ 
insurrection,  which  would  give  her  a  yrtUA 
for  returning,  unembarraaaed  by  the  pzcMBOC 
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of  French  troops.  In  this  paper  it  is  our  ob- 
ject to  show  the  real  feelings  entertained 
towards  England  by  the  absolutist  party,  to 
demonstrate  the  loss  which  materially  even 
our  country  sustains  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
dominions,  and  to  prove  thereby 'that  she  has 
a  direct  interest  in  seeing  that  which  is  wrong 
put  right.  If  this  be  her  interest,  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  from  all  the  considerations  we 
have  presented  to  our  readers,  that  in  order 
to  secure  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  adopt  a 
more  fatal  policy  than  that  of  supporting  Aus- 
tria. 

Is  this  to  say  that  we  would  have  England 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war,  which  seems 
all  but  inevitable,  or  that  we  would  desire  her 
to  engage  in  a  crusade  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
Dationalities  ?  By  no  means.  Could  the  differ- 
ences that  divide  Europe,  and  cause  anxiety  to 
every  thinking  man,  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means,  we  should  certainly  wish  to  see  England 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  revision  of  the 
treaties  of  1815  :  as  she  was  a  chief  party  in 
inflicting  the  wrong,  so  should  she  also  be  the 
first  to  seek  to  redress  it  by  using  the  influence 
which  her  power  and  independent  position 
assign  to  her,  to  appease  the  just  discontents 
of  the  oppressed  populations,  and  to  deliver 
Europe  from  the  nightmare  of  revolution 
which  has  so  long  hung  over  her.  But  we  doubt 
whether  any  peaceful  means  can  attain  the 
object  desired.  No  small  concessions  of  this 
or  that  sovereign  can  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ing evils,  and  no  motives  of  abstract  justice  or 
humanity  will  suffice  to  induce  a  monarch  to 
dismember  his  empire  and  renounce  his  hold 
over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe,  while  he 
is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  of 
the  world,  and  in  possession  of  fortresses  that 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  labor  of  years 
against  the  very  eventuality  about  to  occur. 

War,  then,  seems  to  us  to  be  logically  in- 
evitable as  soon  as  there  is  found  a  State  suf- 
ficiently powerful,  and  whose  aflinities  of  lan- 
guage, race,  and  geographical  position,  in  a 
t     manner  force  her  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to 
the  complaints  of  the  sufferers.    England,  who 
has  no  direct  political  obligation  to  take  part, 
is  not  called  upon  to  interfere ;  for  not  only 
'     do  we  hold  that  it  would  be  grievous  wrong 
:    to   engage  in  war  for  the  prospect  of   fu- 
>     ture  material  advantage  only,   but  we  also 
^     think  that  the  circumstances  in  which  England 
at  present  finds  herself  are  such  as  to  render 
peculiarly  undesirable  for  her.  .  We  are 


here  tilting  of  the  external  position  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  shall  therefore  not  develop  the 
reasons  that  lead  us  to  this  conclusion ;  but 
we  may  state  that  this  is  one  of  our  motives 
for  most  earnestly  deprecating  any  alliance 
with  Austria,  which  we  believe  would  be  the 
surest  prelude  to  a  general  war. 

If  England  preserves  her  neutrality,  it  is 
probable  that  Russia  and  the  German  States, 
whose  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  opposite 
sides,  will  also  do  the  same,  unless  Austria, 
by  rashly  violating  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  the  Principalities,  either  herself, 
or  through  her  humble  vassal,  the  Porte, 
forces  the  former  to  intervene.  If  England 
gives  her  voice  actively  in  favor  of  Austria, 
war  may  be  retarded  for  a  few  months  of 
anxious  suspense,  but  when  it  does  break  out, 
must  become  general.  It  would  then  become 
a  conflict  between  the  Latin  and  Sclavonic 
races  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  German 
element  on  the  other — a  contest  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  man  can  ever  pretend  to 
divine ;  whereas,  if  three  out  of  the  five  great 
powers  stay  their  hand,  not  only  will  the 
theatre  of  the  war  be  restricted,  but  their 
influence,  properly  and  honestly  used,  may 
prove  effectual  in  regulating  the  next  settle- 
ment of  the  map  of  Europe  in  a  manner  that 
will  meet  the  just  demands  of  all  parties. 

We  have  said  that  we  consider  war  to  be 
inevitable  as  soon  as  a  State  shall  be  found 
whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
sufferers,  aud  sufficiently  powerful  to  encoun- 
ter the  forces  of  Austria.  Our  readers 
understand,  of  course,  that  such  a  State  can 
only  be  France.  If  England  has  a  general 
interest  in  seeing  the  world  composed  to 
stable  peace,  and  in  obtaining  the  free  action  of 
commerce  throughout  Europe,  France  has  a 
direct  and  immediate  political  interest  in  the 
well-being  and  free  development  of  Italy. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  no  vain  dream 
of  visionaries,  but  a  positive  fact ;  we  will  now 
go  even  farther,  and  state  our  belief  that  be- 
hind the  sentiment  of  nationality  there  is  an- 
other as  yet  undeveloped,  through  its  direct 
corollary^  that  of  the  solidarity  of  races.  In 
this  century  of  vast  enterprises,  the  relative 
value  of  the  individual  has  sunk,  that  of  the 
mass  has  risen.  We  do  not  now  see  a  Shak- 
speare  or  a  Machiavelli  stand  forth  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  herd ;  but  we  are  surrounded 
by  men  of  talent,  and  one  of  the  leading  ideas 
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of  the  age  is  that  of  association — association 
of  ariisans  of  the  same  trade,  of  capitalists  en- 
gaged in  kindred  enterprises ;  association  of 
provinces  of  the  same  State,  and  association 
of  nations,  divided,  yet  descended  from,  the 
same  stock,  all  striving  to  do  by  collective 
action  that  which  each  separately  would  be 
unable  to  effect  * 

In  the  case  of  provinces  and  nations,  long 
arbitrary  divisions,  the  dissensions  of  rulers, 
and  the  differences  of  constitutions  and  re- 
ligions, prevent  this  principle  from  coming 
into  full  and  complete  action ;  but  were  they 
left  to  their  own  tendencies,  and  their  govern- 
ments even  comparatively  assimilated,  we  be- 
lieve the  destinies  of  Europe  would  turn  on 
the  relative  action  and  connection  of  the  three 
great  elements  that  compose  its  population 
— the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Slave. 
Thus  we  believe  the  ])olicy  continually  leads 
England  towards  an  alliance  with  Germany 
to  be  the  fruits  of  a  true  instinct  erron- 
eously applied.  Were  the  Germans  as  free 
as  ourselves,  and  equally  governed  according 
to  the  natural  development  of  the  Saxon 
mind,  they  would  be  our  natural  allies,  for 
their  interests  and  tendencies  would  be  iden- 
tical with  our  own.  The  mistake  has  been, 
that  we  have  allied  ourselves  with  the  Ger- 
man Governments,  ns  against  their  subjects, 
whom  it  has  been  their  object  to  divide  and 
oppress ;  whereas,  it  should  have  been  our 
aim  to  encourage  the  development  of  free 
Protestant  States  in  Germany,  and  to  restrict, 
as  far  as  ])ossibIe,  the  action  of  despotic  and 
Catholic  Austria,  a  State  the  laws  of  whose 
development  are  essentially  anti-German, 
were  it  only  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  her 
j/opulation  belong  to  other  and  hostile  races. 

By  the  same  principle  of  afHnitics,  France, 
the  first  and  cln'ef  of  the  Latin  nations,  inevi- 
tably tends  towards  an  alliance  with  Italy  and 
Spain.  With  her  sister  States  alone  has  she 
community  of  interests;  in  them  alone  can 
she  find  her  true  and  natural  allies.  This 
solidarity  of  interests  and  tendencies  would 
of  itself  supply  a  powerful  motive  for  the  sym- 
pathy the  French  Government  has  lately 
shown  for  the  Italians,  and  for  its  haM-avowed 
desire  to  rescue  Italy  from  the  domination  of 
a  German  element  and  army ;  it  is,  however, 
supported  by  others  of  a  more  temporary',  but 
no  less  cogent  nature.  Having  accepted  for 
France  the  position  in  which  she  was  placed 
by  the  treaties  of  1815,  Najjoleon  III.  has  an 


especial  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  ob- 
served by  others,  whereas  ia  Italy  they  ait 
manifestly  violated  by  Aastria.      Moreover, 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  excusable  ia 
so  far  as  it  prevented  Austria  from  directly 
domineering  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
from  which  it  would  be  imposaible  to  widh 
draw  without  aggravating  the  existing  evil, « 
long  as  the  Austrian  garrisons  remain  in  the 
Legations',  makes  France  in  part  responnUe 
for  the  misery  of  Italy,  and  lays  upon  ber 
the  moral  obligation  to  redress  the  wrong  ihe 
has  helped  to  create.     Finally,  tlie  voleaiBe 
state  of  Italy,  and  the   danger  of  a  rerohh 
tionary  explosion,  increased  by  every  day  the 
Austrian  occupation  is  prolonged,  is  a  ctme 
of  incessant  peril  to  the  Imperial  GovemincnL 
Louis  Napoleon  is  thus  enabled  to  justify  hin* 
self  in  demanding  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Italy  shall  cease,  and  were  it  poiaUr 
to  believe  that  the  motives  which  we  hm 
assigned  to  him  are  strengthened  only  bj  t 
spirit  of  national  chivalry  and  genuine  regari 
for  the  Italians,  we  should  not  blame  bin  fir 
enforcing  his  demands  by  recourse  to  anuff 
Austria  declines  a   peaceable   solution,  bA 
maintains  her  garrisons  in  the  Duchies,  oof 
trary  to  treaty,  and  the  general  balance  of 
power  by  them  established,  on  the  pretOBi 
that  her  position  in  Lombardy  would  odir 
wise  be  untenable,  a   pretence  which  saf- 
ciently  proves  how  slender    is  the  bans  d 
right  on  which  she  stands. 

England,  we  have  already  said,  his  M 
direct  cause  to  engage  in  war  with  AtatA 
fnr  less  has  she  any  reasonable  motive  te 
supporting  her ;  especially  since  the  propo* 
tions  of  Lord  Cowley  have  been  reject^  i^ 
Vienna.  We  therefore  odvocate  neutrsStt, 
but  we  would  have  England  withheld  bj  * 
petty  jealousy,  by  no  vain  fear  of  the  prestige 
inseparable  from  victory,  from  giving  to  Fra»« 
and  Piedmont  the  moral  su]>port  due  to  the 
champions  of  a  just  cause.  Let  those  descend 
into  the  lists  whose  duty,  whose  right,  vi 
whose  necessity  it  is  to  do  so.  Let  tboM 
whose  happier  position  permits  them  to  tud 
aloof  without  declining  the  responsibility  eMt 
u])on  them  by  events,  applaud  the  combatuB 
in  favor  of  the  great  principles  of  natumil 
existence,  and  free  independent  developotft 
of  States,  and  use  the  great  influence  thi? 
cannot  abdicate,  in  order  to  render  the  ine^ 
table  erils  of  war  as  little  extensive  as  poM* 
ble,   audi  to  restrain  the  victor  within  the 
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boands  of  moderation  and  justice.  This  w 
the  part  we  would  have  England  play,  as  at 
once  the  most  consistent  with  the  principles 
that  animate  her  internal  government,  with 
her  dignity  and  her  interests.  Let  her  leave 
Austria  to  the  fate  that  she  has  brought  u])on 
herself  by  her  oppressive  internal,  and  her 
false  and  treacherous  external,  policy.  Let 
her  cast  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  France  the 
great  weight  of  her  influence  and  approba- 
tion, giving  thereby  to  the  Italian  populations 
ft  security  they  cannot  now  feel,  that  their  in- 
dependence will  not  be  bought  at  the  price  of 
their  internal  liberty,  and  asHuring  to  herself 
ft  decisive  voice  in  the  arrangements  that  will 
be  the  consequence  of  war.  If  England  u]>- 
hold  Austria,  Fnince,  in  our  opinion,  will  not 
the  less  make  war ;  but  if  victorious,  she  will 
have  the  full  right  to  say  to  England — The 
re-settlement  of  Europe  shall  now  be  made 
in  accordance  with  my  views  and  my  interests. 
The  prizes  of  ^ar  are  for  those  who  have  run 
the  risks  of  the  conflict.  She  who  supported 
the  defeated  enemy  has  here  no  right  to 
advise. 

But  we  hope  such  a  contingency  is  not  even 
possible,  in  spite  of  the  declarations  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  Parliament,  in 
spite  of  the  explanations  asked  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Governments  as  to  enrolments  that 
have  not  taken  place,  and  the  remonstrances 
against  a  policy  which  is  in  truth  one  of  legi- 
niate  defence,  since  every  forward  step  on  the 
part  of  Piedmont  has  been  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  an  nggressive  movement  of  Austria. 
We  cannot  believe  that  a  free  and  liberal  peo- 
ple like  the  English  will  ever  permit  their 
Government  to  aid  the  oppressor  against  the 
oppressed;  or,  that  while  they  are  claiming 
more  extensive  freedom  for  themselves   at 
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home,  they  will  be  the  indirect  means  of  tear- 
ing from  others  that  which  they  already  pos- 
sess. It  would  be  a  terrible  illustration  of 
the  words,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath,"  were  ihe 
position  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  to  be 
aggravated  (an  occurrence  inevitable  if  the 
present  crisis  do  not  terminate  in  their  favor) 
by  the  act  of  the  very  nation  whose  liberties 
are  being  increased  at  the  same  moment. 

We  repeat,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  will  abandon  abroad  the  cause  ad- 
vocated at  home ;  nor  can  we  believe  that  the 
Government  will  be  blind  to  the  dignified 
part  that  England  may  play  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  Crimean  war,  the  first  laurels  were  re- 
served for  France.  England  met  with  mis- 
fortune, and  just  as  she  had  developed  all  her 
strength,  and  was  about  to  retrieve  her  disas- 
ters the  Peace  of  Paris,  avowedly  the  work  of 
the  French  Emperor,  robbed  her  of  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  she  had  not  degen- 
erated since  the  last  general  war :  now  is  the 
time  to  regain  what  was  then  lost  Let  her 
support  France  as  long  as  her  cause  is  just 
and  generous ;  but  if,  in  the  event  of  an  a|)- 
peal  to  the  sword,  the  war  of  liberation  should 
become  a  war  for  conquest,  let  England  then 
say,  "  Halt !  the  cause  advocated  is  won ;  let 
the  nations  now  freed  organize  their  internal 
govei-nment  at  their  own  good  ])lcasure,''  and 
her  word  will  be  law.  Let  England  take  the 
opposite  course,  and  on  her  may  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  long  and  bloody  European 
war,  in  which  all  the  existing  territorial  ar- 
rangements, nay,  even  all  society,  may  be 
convulsed,  and  from  which  it  is  terribly  doubt- 
ful whether  she  would  herself  come  forth  un- 
scathed. 


Sweet  Old  Age. — God  sometimes  gives  to 
man  a  guiltlo^'s  and  holy  second  childhood,  in 
which  the  soul  becomes 'child like,  not  childish 
— and  the  faculties,  in  full  fruit  and  ripeness,  are 
mellow,  without  sign  of  decay.  This  is  that 
fought-for  land  of  Bculali,  where  they  who  have 
travelled  manfully  the  Christian  way  abide 
awhile  to  show  the  world  a  perfect  manhood. 


Life,  with  its  battles  and  its  sorrows,  lies  fur  be- 
hind them ;  the  soul  has  thrown  off  its  armor, 
and  sits  in  an  evening  undress,  of  calm  and  holy 
leisure.  Thrice  blessed  the  family  or  ucighbor* 
hood  that  numbers  arjong  it  one  of  those  not 
!  yet  ascended  saints  !  Gentle  are  they  and  tole- 
I  rant,  and  apt  to  play  with  little  children,  easy  to 
bo  pleased  with  little  pleasures. 
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From  Ch&mben*8  Journal. 
A  PERILOUS  HOUR. 

I  WAS  apprenticed  to  a  decorative  painter, 
but  being  of  a  bold,  danger-loying  turn,  I  ran 
away  to  sea  before  my  time  was  out. 

After  Bome  years  of  knocking  about,  I  got 
tired  of  a  maratime  life,  and  haying  married 
and  determined  to  stick  to  tlie  shore,  I  got 
work  mlh  a  builder  whose  peculiar  line  lay 
in  erecting  tall  chimneys.  I  had  always  a 
cool  head,  and  could  stand  on  elevations  that 
made  most  men  dizzy,  and  so  I  was  soon  a 
favorite  hand  with  my  master. 

We  had  on  one  occasion  to  fasten  a  light- 
ning-conductor, which  had  sprung  near  the 
top  of  a  very  high  chimney,  and  Mr.  Stam-* 
ing  chose  myself  and  one  James  Colly  to  do 
it,  as  the  most  daring  of  his  men.  About 
half  a  dozen  of  us  went  that  morning  with 
a  handcart,  containing  the  necessary  ropes, 
blocks,  the  kite,  and  a  box  or  cradle.  Hav- 
ing flown  the  kite,  and  dropped  its  line  across 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  we  soon  drew  up  a 
rope,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  block,  through 
which  ran  the  line  whereby  we  were  to  be 
drawn  up. 

Colly  had  only  been  married  a  fortnight 
and  as  we  stepped  into  the  cradle,  the  men 
banteringly  asked  him  if  he  hadn't  a  last  dy- 
ing speech  to  leave  for  his  wife ;  and  then 
Mr.  S taming  having  shaken  hands  with  us, 
and  bid  us  be  cool  and  steady,  we  were  drawn 
slowly  up.  It  was  known  all  over  the  town 
that  the  conductor  was  to  be  fixed,  though  as 
the  day  was  not  named,  I  did  not  expect  we 
should  have  had  many  spectators ;  but  as  we 
got  higher,  and  the  view  opened  under  our 
feet,  I  saw  that  the  streets  were  already 
thronged  with  starers.  Colly  was  very  quiet ; 
and  when  I  waved  my  cap  to  the  people,  he 
said  snappishly  that  this  was  no  time  for  such 
folly,  and  that  he  thought  I  might  think  of 
better  things  than  how  to  amuse  these  gap- 
ing fools,  who,  he  dared  say,  desired  no  better 
fun  than  to  see  us  meet  with  an  accident, 

I  had  come  up  in  the  best  heart,  thinking, 
indeed,  nothing  about  the  danger  we  incurred ; 
but  as  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  top, 
and  had  nothing,  as  it  seemed,  belonging  to 
this  world  near  to  us  but  this  straining  rope, 
I  began  to  see  the  peril  of  the  undertaking. 
What  Colly  thought  of  it,  I  don't  know— he 
sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  cradle,  never  look- 
ing out,  though  I  told  him  he  would  do  better 


to  keep  his  eyes  about  him,  ao  that  he 
grow  used  to  the  height. 

Good  Heaven !  what  was  this  ?  Here  ve 
were  within  a  yard  of  the  top  projecting  cap' 
ing,  and  still  they  were  winding  away  withoot 
slacking  speed  in  the  least!  I  guessed  in  a 
moment  that  they  mistook  our  height,  and 
that  with  the  great  purchase  of  that  windltM 
the  rope  would  be  broken  when  the  cradk 
came  to  the  block.  I  sprang  up,  and  caidh 
ing  the  rope,  climbed  hand  over  hand  to  thi 
coping.  Colly,  too,  sprang  up  and  followed 
me.  He,  too,  got  safe  ;  and  still  they  wentoo 
winding  up,  winding  up,  .till  the  rope  MOf 
again  with  the  strain  there  waa  upon  it. 

Then  it  snapped,  and  cradle,  hauIIng-Gac^ 
and  the  main  rope,  with  its  block,  fell  doviL 
Thus  were  we  two  poor  men  left  in  a  mori 
desperate  situation. 

Poor  Colly  was  completely  dazed  with  if* 
fright ;  and  the  moment  he  got  on  the  copii^ 
which  was  only  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  lie 
called  out :  '*  Where  can  I  pray  ?  where  en 
I  kneel  and  pray  ?  **  and  so  I  aaid,  verv  hI- 
emnly :  **  Sit  down,  Jem  ;  God  will  bctrs 
if  we  pray  to  him  sitting  down.'' 

The  color  of  his  face  was  of  a  traDspucit 
bPue ;  and  it  was  distorted  and  twitching,  > 
if  he  was  in  a  fit.  His  eyes  were  verj  fiU 
and  drawn  into  a  squint,  and  he  couldn't  at 
steady,  but  swayed  his  body  backward  and 
forward,  so  that  I  felt  certain  that  he  mart 
topple  over.  | 

**  Come,  Jem,  lad,"  I  said,  thinking  to  til 
the  fright  off  him :  **  it's  bad  enough  but  it 
can  be  mended.  Hitch  up  a  bit  and  put  jsv 
arm  round  the  rod^— may  be  it  will  steady  jon.' 

"  Where  are  you  ?  and  where  is  lliis  rod?' 
he  asked  in  a  very  hollow  voice,  though  bi 
was  looking  straight  at  me,  and  the  rod  vii 
only  a  foot  or  two  to  his  left.  By  thislknev 
that  he  was  gone  blind  with  the  fright ;  sA 
self-preservation  said,  Don't  go  near  bis; 
but  then  I  remembered  his  new-wedded  wiiei 
and  that  taking  him  all  through,  he  wu  al* 
ways  a  very  decent  fellow ;  and  I  thought  hot 
I  should  have  liked  him  to  have  done  if  I  had 
been  in  his  case;  so  I  determined  to  run  a  bit 
of  risk  in  his  favor.  Of  course,  I  duzst  wC 
get  on  my  feet;  but  working  ni}*8elf  on  sy 
hands  I  got  to  him,  and  putting  my  im 
round  his  waist,  and  telling  him  as  eheaif 
as  I  could  to  keep  cool,  I  got  him  with  bi 
arm  round  the  rod.    It  had,  however,  spnss 
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the  stapling  for  fiye  yards  down,  and  was  so 
loose  that  it  swayed  with  him,  and  I  expected 
any  minute  to  see  him  falling  head  and  heels 
down,  and  the  rod  tearing  away  with  him. 

There  was  great  bustle  down  below ;  p%o- 
pie  were  rushing  round  the  yard  and  pushing 
to  get  in,  but  as  yet  there  were  but  some  score 
of  men  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney,  and  by 
close  looking,  I  saw  them  put  somebody  on  a 
board,  and  carry  him  gently  away  towards 
the  engine-house.  One  of  the  men  walked 
after  with  a  hat  in  his  hand ;  then  I  knew 
that  somebody  had  been  hurt  by  the  falling 
cradle,  and  that  it  must  be  poor  Mr.  Staming, 
as  none  of  our  men  wore  hats.  Not  a  face 
was  turned  up  to  us.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  our  men  were  so  taken  up  with  sorrow 
that  so  good  a  man  and  so  kind  a  master 
should  be  killed,  that  for  awhile  they  had 
neyer  a  thought  about  us ;  and  the  people  out- 
»8ide  imagined  that  we  had  come '  down  with 
the  cradle,  so  thus  were  we  left  in  total  isola- 
tion for  full  twenty  minutes. 

While  I  was  watching  them  bejow,  feeling 
Tery  sorry  for  my  poor  master,  I  was  startled 
by  a  wild  laugh  from  Colly,  who  began  making 
catcalls,  and  yelling  as  if  he  was  possessed. 
Then  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  gone 
mad. 

Even  now  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  that 
time ;  it  was  horrible  to  peer  down  the  shaft, 
black  and  sooty  and  yawning,  and  scarcely 
less  so  to  look  outsjde  and  see  a  flight  of  pig- 
eons sweeping  round  at  considerably  less 
height  than  we  were.  Then  Colly — thank 
God,  he  was  so  dazed  that  he  could  not  see 
me— called  my  name  three  times,  as  I  sat 
fairly  cringing  in  dread  that  his  sight  might 
clear,  and  with  a  ghastly  grin,  and  chewing 
with  his  mouth,  he  began  working  himself 
towards  me.  I  worked  away  from  him  as 
noiselessly  as  I  could,  with  every  hair  of  my 
head  standing  on  end.    He  followed  me  twice 
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round  that  horrid  coping,  making  most  hide- 
ous noises,  and  then  being  come  a  second  time 
to  the  rod,  he  got  an  idea  in  his  muddled 
head  that  I  was  fallen  over,  for  he  never  lost 
a  sense  of  where  he  was  all  through  this  try- 
ing time.  Then  he  tried  to  get  on  his  feet ; 
but,  at  the  risk  of  my  own  life,  I  could  not  let 
the  poor  fellow  rush  on  certain  death  without 
one  more  effort ;  and  I  cried  out  for  him  to 
sit  down,  and  he  cowered  down  like  a  whipped 
dog  all  trembling.  I  suppose  it  had  been 
put  into  his  head  that  I  was  a  dead  man 
speaking  to  him. 

That  morning  my  wife  had  got  a  letter 
from  her  sister  in  Canada,  and  as  there  were 
parts  we  could  not  make  out,  I  had  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  intending  to  get  our  time-keeper 
to  read  it  for  me.  It  had  a  scrap  of  uncov- 
ered paper  at  the  bottom;  and  by  another 
good  providence,  I  happened  to  have  a  bit  of 
red  lead-pencil  in  my  pocket.  I  wrote  on  the 
paper,  "Get  us  down — Colly's  gone  mad;" 
this  I  shut  in  my  tobacco-box,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  just*  to  drop  at  the  feet  of  a 
couple  of  men  who  were  standing  by  the  en- 
gine-house door. 

Directly  all  was  bustle  to  rescue  us.  They 
got  the  kite  up  again,  and  I  watched  it  mount- 
ing slowly — slowly;  and  when  the  slack  twine 
fell  between  Colly  and  myself,  I  took  it  in  my 
hand  and  could  have  kissed  it.  Poor  Colly, 
with  his  teeth  chattering,  still  fancied  I  was  a 
spirit,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  favor  that  idea 
until  they  got  another  cradle  up  to  us.  Then 
having  got  him  in,  I  scrambled  in  myself;  and 
clutching  him  fast  I  shouted  for  them  to 
lower ;  and  so  we  were  got  down,  he  wrest- 
ling and  fighting  with  me  all  the  way. 

He  was  in  a  madhouse  for  some  months, 
and  then  went  to  scavengering,  for  he  never 
could  face  any  height  again ;  and  I  never  had 
the  same  clear  head  since  that  adventure. 


Discovert. — Pholographtnq  Sound.  In  an- 
other part  of  oar  columns  will  bo  found  the  de- 
tails of  a  very  singular  discoYcry  of  M.  L.  Scott, 
by  means  of  which  soinds'  may  be  made  to  re- 
cord themselves,  whether  these  sounds  are  those 
of  musical  instruments,  or  emitted  by  the  voice 
in  singinjB^  or  speaking.  Professor  Wheatstone, 
daring  his  recent  visit  to  Paris,  was  invited  bv 
the  Abbo  Moigno  to  inspect  the  papers  on  which 
these  sounds  bad  printed  themselves,  and  is 
Mid  to  have  been  greatly  surprised  and  pleased 


with  what  he  saw.  The  mark  produced  on  the 
paper  by  a  particular  note  is  invariably  the 
same ;  so,  also,  if  a  person  speaks,  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  he  speaks  is  faithfully  recorded. 
As  yet  no  practical  advantage  has  been  obtained 
by  this  discovery ;  but  M.  Scott  is  sanguine  that, 
in  course  of  time,  he  will  so  far  improve  his  ap- 
paratus that  it  will  be  capable  of  printing  a 
speech,  which  may  be  written  off  verbcUinif  to  the 
great  saving  of  die  labor  of  Parliamentary  re- 
porters.—Zxmcfon  Photogrqphic  News. 
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Genoa,  April  23. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  Sir, — 
The  telegram  brought  us  yesterday  the  "  be- 
ginning uf  the  end.''  Austria  has  broken 
through  the  meshes  of  Anglo-Prussian  medi- 
ation, and  sends  the  Sardinian  Government 
"  a  direct  intimation  to  disarm."  The  answer 
can  only  he,  "  If  Austria  wants  Piedmont  to 
lay  down  her  arms,  let  her  come  and  take 
them." 

It  is  not  easy  even  for  those  who  have  for 
the  last  ihrce  months  given  all  their  attention 
to  the  sulyt'Ct  to  calculate  the  chances  of  the 
forlhcomin«j  struggle.  Till  the  French  take 
the  Held  in  suHicitMit  numbers,  it  is  very  clear 
that  Piedmont  must  limit  herself  to  a  strictly 
defensive  warfare.  The  Austrian  army  in 
Loml)ardy  is  calculated  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  combatants ;  that  of  Sardinia 
will  only  be  on  a  par  with  it  when  the  Em- 
peror Xap(»loon  has  sent  down  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  ml*n  })r()mise(I,  as  it 
is  said,  to  C'livour.  Sardinia  has  taken  great 
j)ains  to  avoid  a  collision  on  the  Ticino.  She 
has  concentrated  her  forces  at  Casale,  Ales- 
sandria, Tortona,  and  all  along  the  Ligurian 
Apennines,  and  will  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
invader  ncrlh  of  the  Po  as  far  as  the  Dora 
I^attea  at  Ciiivasso,  abandoning  thus  the  de- 
fence of  Xovnra  and  Vercelli.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  Austrians  will  avail  them- 
selves even  of  this  momentary  advantage;  but 
wliat  is  quite  sure  i?,  that  long  before  the 
French  have  mustered  in  suflicient  strength 
to  give  the  Austrians  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Vercelli  and  Xovara,  these  latter  will  have  to 
fall  back  on  their  own  territor)',  as  their  flank 
will  be  exposed  to  an  attack  of  the  Piedmontese 
from  Alessandria  and  Casale. 

All  campaigns  of  this  nature,  from  those  of 
Louis  Xn.  and  Francis  I.  of  Franco  to  those 
of  the  firNt  Xapoleon,  almost  invariably  begun 
by  an  inroad  into  the  centre  of  Lombardv, 
nnd  an  attempt  to  occui)y  ^^il^"*  Such  a 
plan  of  campaign  will,  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability be  modified  in  the  present  instance, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  strong  position  taken  by  Austria 
at  Pavia  with  a  view  to  cover  the  Lombard 
capital.  An  occupation  of  Milan,  however 
rapid  nnd  successful,  would  have  no  im- 
portant military  result,  so  long  as  the  vast 
Austrian  armament  can  find  a  safe  shelter 


behind  the  walls  of  Pavia,  Mantua,  Peachim 
Verona,  Piacenza,  and    Ferrara,  all   which 
places  have  lately  been  raised  to  the  imp» 
tance  of  fortresses  of  the  first  order.   A    : 
more  natural  and  rational   course  for  thi 
French  nnd  Sardinians  will  be  an  adTsnei    i 
into  the  territory  of  Parmn.    A  large  foroe    ' 
collected  either  at  Parma  or  Ileggio  would    -. 
enable  them  either  to  achieve  the  investmesk 
of  Piacenza,  or  to  threaten  Mnntuo,  Verona, 
and  Ferrara.     It  is  not  likelv  the  Austrian 
will  show  any  great  anxiety  to  sally  forth 
from  those  strongholds  to  give  battle;  noru ' 
it  probable  that  their  enemies  will  lose  their     ! 
time  in  the  siege  of  places  which  modem  art 
has  rendered  all  but  impregnable.     So  far  u 
mere  military  manoeuvres  are  concerned,  the 
war  is  likely  enough  to  turn  out  a  drawn  gams 
between  the  two  immense  forces,  as  the  Ao^ 
trian  army  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  placed 
in  a  position  inaccessible  to  its  adversaria,, 
and  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  too  much 
divided  into  different  garrisons,  and  compelled 
to  be  on  its  guard  on  too  many  distant  pointr* 
to'be  able  lo  strike  anv  decisive  blow.    A«S^ 

• 

pursued  under  such  circumstances  must  need^ 
leave  amjjle  scoj)e  for  the  work  of  diplomacj^ 
and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  Kngland  an  ^ 
Prussia,  unweary  as  they  have  been  in  theC^ 
efforts  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  hostiliti 
will  lose  no  op])ortunily  which  may 
either  to  put  an  en^  to  the  war,  or  nt  least  xm  ^ 
hem  in  its  ravages  and  limit  it  to  the  narrovesr  ^ 
possible  sphere. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will 
require  little  short  of  a  miraculous  effort  t^« 
wrest  from  the  Austrians  the  Lombardo-Vene-^ 
tian  kingdom  by  mere  force  of  anna,    Frano9' 
and  IMedmont  united  arc  not,  speaking  in  m 
military  sense,  more  than  a  matcli  for  AustrtoJ 
alone,  and  were  they  to  obtain  too  great  an& 
sudden  an  advantage  over  Austria,  they  infaUl 
libly  would    have   to   measure    their  forces- 
against  the  whole  might  of  Prussia  and  Ger--'^ 
many.    To  what  extent  Prussia  and  Germany^ 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  the  attitude  of  Rut-^ 
sia,  and  how  far  Austria  herself  may  be  para—i 
lyzed  by  discontent,  or  even  annihilated  bfiC 
disorganization  in  her  Hungarian  and  others 
eastern  provinces,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  «- 
The  strength  of  her'  military  position  wholly  ** 
depends  on   the  certainty  of  her    polltinl 
situation.    Were  her  Hungarian  battalions  at 
Verona  and  Mantua  to  play  false,  the  wv 
might  be  at  an  end  even  before  the  expiratkui 
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of  those  three  days  allowed  Sardinia  to  digest 
the  Vienna  ultimatum.    But  supposing  her 
own  troops  as  well  as  her  Transalpine  people 
to  be  staunch,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Austria 
must  reckon  on  the  most  cordial  hatred  of 
her  Italian  subjects,  and  must  look  out  for  the 
Tine  of  nil  the  rest  of  the  Italian  ])eninKula 
ogainst  her.     We  have  seen  already  volun- 
teers flocking  to  Piedmont,  in  the  mere  hope 
of  a  national  war,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
to  five-and-twenty   thousand,  submitting   to 
hardships,    braving    dangers,   and    exposing 
tliemsolvcs  to  all  the  possible  consequences  of 
a  disappointment  of  that  hope.     But  who  can 
foresee  what  the  movement  in  Italy  will  be 
vhcn  <he  first  ronr  of  the  cannon  turns  the 
hope  into  certainty,  when  Austria  falls  back 
from   A  neon  a   and  Bologna,  when  the  fiery 
cross  freely  runs  from  town  to  town,  and  the 
Frencn  and  Sardinians  enable  and  even  invite 
the  Italian  youth  to  arm  and  muster  in  the 
rear  of  their  ranks  ?    In  such  a  state  of  things 
it  will  behove  Austria  and  her  allies,  if  she 
have  any,  to  guard  well  against  any  untoward 
s/ip,  against  any  disaster  however  partial  and 
temporary,  for  the  example  and  the  instiga- 
tions"of  the  Piedmontese  and  the  encourngc- 
iDent  of  tlio  Frencli,  will  embolden  tlie  Lom- 
bardo-Venetians   to   fall   ui)on  their  masters 
ivhercver  a  chance  offers,  and  the  ground  will 
hoon  be  too  hot  under  the  feet  of  the  Aus- 
trians  even  within  the  walls  of  their  impregna- 
ble atrongiiolds. 

It  IK  very  clear  that  Austria  is  bound  to  a 
tout  Oil  rial  policy.  She  must  either  losi*  the 
^hole  of  Italy,  or  keep  the  so-called  indepen- 
dent parts  of  the  Peninsula  under  such  com- 
plete control  as  to  disable  them  from  ever 
breaking  the  peace  of  her  own  territories. 

Were  Piedmont  and  France  to  fail  in  their 
oljcct,  Au^trIa  would  acquire  so  vast  an  as- 
erndency  over  Italy,  and  over  Sardinia  her- 
aelff  as  to  give  umbrage  and  uneasiness  to 
her  very  slaunchest  friends.     Were  Austria, 
on  the  contrarv,  worsted,  it  is  not  likely  that 
her  enemies  would  stop  half  way  and  be  satis- 
fied with   the   emancipation   of   the    Italian 
States,  leaving  the  Lombard  question  to  be 
•ettled  at  a  future  time.    All  rules  of  political 
viadom  advise  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
natter  at  once  and  forever ;  and  what  seems 
JHt  and   reasonable  will  all  the  sooner  be 
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made  acceptable  to  the  parties  concerned,  tlie 
readier  the  negotiatora-show  themselves  to 
back  with  arms  the  counsels  of  their  di- 
plomacy. 

Xo  doubt  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Eng- 
land to  exercise  a  paramount  influence  on 
these  matters.  Now  there  is  hardly  an  hon- 
e;;t  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  would 
object  to  the  rise  of  the  Italian  nation,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  accomi)lished — 

1st.  Without  a  violation  of  European 
treaties. 

2nd.  Without  substituting  French  instead 
of  Austrian  preponderance. 

3rd.  •Without  the  risk  of  anarchv  and  dis- 

w 

order  in   Italy,  and  by  contagion  in  the  rest 
'  of  Euroj)e. 

Xow  if  England  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  European  treaties  inusf.  needs 

be  violated  either  in  favor  or  else  to  the  detri- 

I 

ment  of  Austria ;  if  it  could  be  made  clear, 
as  it  is  self-evident,  that  Austria  cannot  retain 
her  own  in  Italy  without  robbing  Piedmont 
and  other  States  of  their  own,  then  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  would  be  found  in 
till*  combination  of  all  the  European  Slates  in 
working  out  this  expulsion.  If  the  negotia- 
.  tors  would  co-operate  with  France  and  Sar- 
'  dinia  to  this  end  :  1st.  Thev  would  be  able  to 
see  what  compensation  could  be  offered  to 
Austria  for  her  inevitable  loss.  2nd.  Thej 
would  limit  and  partly  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  France  in  Italv  bv  aidinj'  in  the  work 
of  emancij>ation.  .'Jrd.  Tlit-y  would  guard 
I  against  misrule  and  dissension  amongst  the 
Iinlinns  by  strengthening  the  power  of  Pied- 
mont— the  onlv  Slate  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 

* 

roj)e  which  has  given  evidence  of  political 
wisdom  and  moderation  since  1«S48. 

There  will  hardlv  be  a  sta^e  in  the  forth- 
i  coming  hostilities  in  which  such  principles 
I  might  not  be  applied.  It  is  no  little  triumph 
I  for  the  Italians  tliat  their  cause  from  the  dun- 
geons and  scaffolds  of  1820.  and  the  whole- 
sale banishments  of  1831,  should  now  have 
'  IxK^ome  the  main  subject  of  dispute  amongst 
!  the  greatest  Euroj)ean  powers.  It  has  at  last 
,  become  necessar}'  to  do  ihem  practically  that 
[justice  which  the  world  awarded  to  them  in 
\  theor}'.  Shall  England  be  behindhand  i* 
this  work?  A.  Gallenga 
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BREAKING  THE   ICE. 


BREAKING  THE  ICE. 

A  MODEST   CONFESSION.      AFTER  THE   STYLE 
OF  AN  AMERICAN  POET. 

It  was  going  out  a  walking, 
Out  a  walking  with  my  mother. 
That  first  took  me  into  courting, 

And  for  mo  a  husband  got ; 
Now,  had  I  gone  out  a  walking 
With  my  father,  or  my  brother, 
There  would  have  been  no  flirtation, 
And  I  should  have  married  not : 
At  that  season  married  not. 
For,  you  see,  'twas  thus  it  happened  : 
We,  that  is,  I  and  my  mother. 
Being  weary,  warm,  aud  tliirsty. 

Went  into  a  pastrycook's  ; 
There  we  sat,  with  others,  gazing   ' 
Furtively  at  one  another. 
With  a  "  Who-are-you  ?  "  expression- 
Very  speculative  looks : 
Very  grave  and  ghostly  looks. 

So  we  sat,  in  solemn  silence, 

Having  ordered  two  pine-ices, 

Whicli  we  scraped  with  great  precision. 

And  a  modest,  mincing  air  ; 
And  we  took  two  wedgy  slices 
Of  that  primrose-tinted  pound-cake, 
Which  the  little  children  covet. 

And  is  always  lying  there  : 

Temptingly 'inviting  there. 

Well,  as  I  my  ice  was  scraping 
With  a  spoon,  in  dainty  dalliance. 
And  my  mother  closed  her  eyelids 

(For  the  cold  her  teeth  had  bitten), 
Suddenly  I  saw  reflected 
By  a  mirror's  silver  radiance, 
Some  one's  gaze  upon  me  settled — 
That  of  one  immensely  smitten  : 
One  unquestionably  smitten. 

Young  he  was,  and  slim  of  flgure. 
With  his  garments  loosely  fitting ; 
And  a  chain  of  gold,  suspended 

On  his  vest,  held  trinkets  rare ; 
And  a  collar,  stiflf  and  tiny. 
Fixed  his  head,  as  he  was  sitting, 
So  that  he,  to  turn  towards  me. 
Was  obliged  to  turn  his  chair : 
That  was  wliy  he  moved  his  chair. 

Yes,  I  knew  he  was  a  lover. 

And  no  foolish  imitation, 

For  liis  manner  was  respectful. 
And  his  homage  was  profound ; 

And  the  Bath  bun  he  was  eating. 

Lost  in  fervent  admiration. 

With  poetic  resignation. 
He  let  fall  upon  the  ground  : 
Down  upon  the  gritty  ground. 

That  his  little  dog  devoured— 
A  dear,  clever,  loving  creature, 
With  two  beady  eyes  that  glistened 


Through  long,  soft,  and  silky  hftir; 
And  his  master,  smiling  on  him, 
Showed  to  me,  in  every  featare, 
Qualities  so  sweet  to  woman. 

Gentleness  and  kindness  rare : 

Qudities  extremely  rare. 

Then  I,  somehow,  let  my  cake  fall, 
Trying  all  in  vain  to  catch  it ; 
And  the  spoon,  too,  followed  after 

Down  upon  the  dusty  floor. 
At  the  morsel  rushed  the  poodle, 
Eagerly  at  once  to  snatch  it. 
But  his  master  said  "  Come  here,  air!" 

That  he  said,  and  nothing  more ; 

To  the  poodle  nothing  more. 

Then  advancing  most  politely. 
And  with  charming  self-possession, 
With  one  hand  he  took  his  hat  off. 
And  the  other  raised  the  spoon ; 
Then  with  a  devout  expression. 
And  a  bow  that  spoke  his  feelings, 
He  to  me  another  handed, 

tVhich  the  shopmaid  brought  him  |0C 
For  a  shopmaid,  very  soon. 

All  the  while  this  was  transpiring 
(Moments  sometimes  are  as  ages), 
Many  eyes  were  on  mo  resting 

With  a  most  unpleasant  stare ; 
And  mj  mother,  who,  of  late  years, 
One  thmg  at  a  time  engages, 
On  the  pme-ice,  most  intently. 
Still  bestowed  her  tender  care ;      « 
Patient  and  exclusive  care. 

Then  tlie  little  dog  advancing. 
With  intelligence  surprising. 
Came  to  me,  all  uninvited. 

And  a  begging  posture  took ; 
So  his  flossy  head  I  patted. 
Much  timiditjr  disguising. 
When  a  card  into  my  hand  he 
Placed  with  quite  a  knowing  look : 
Placed  with  quite  a  Christian  look> 

Then  he  ran  away,  delighted. 
While  his  tail  wagged  without  measn' 
And  his  master  seemed  regarding. 

Some  lone  fly,  that  crawled  above  ; 
Then  upon  the  card  so  glossy 
Words  I  read  with  secret  pleasure, 
For  it  bore  this  superscription  : — 
"  To  the  lady  I  could  love : 
To  the  lady  1  could  love.*' 

This  was  how  the  ice  was  broken. 
And  commenced  my  woman's  missioi 
And  that  card  I  slyly  treasure 
In  a  perfumed  tiox  of  gold. 
And  the  messenger  that  bore  it 
Dozes  on  a  velvet  cushion. 
Jealous  of  a  lovely  baby, 

My  sweet  Constance,  one  year  old  : 

Our  sweet  Constance,  one  year  old. 

— Bendey's  Miaceih 
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From  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

EULOGY  BY  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ  UPON 
BARON  VON  HUMBOLDT, 

MUTEBXD  BSrOBE  THK  AMEBICAN  ACADEMT 
or  ARTS  AMD  SCIE2«C£8,  AT  TIIKIR  ANyUAL 
MEKTXXO,  ON  TUEHDAT,  24  MAT,  1869. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  requested  to  pre- 
•ent  on  this  occasion  some  remarks  upon  the 
toientific  career  of  Humboldt.  So  few  days 
hftTe  elapsed  since  the  sad  news  reached  our 
•hore,  that  I  hare  no  time  to  prepare  an 
tlaborate  account  of  that  wonderful  career, 
•nd  I  am  not  myself  in  a  condition  in  which  J 
eould  have  done  it,  being  deprived  of  the  use 
of  my  eyes,  so  that  I  had  to  rely  upon  the 
hand  of  a  friend  to  make  a  few  memoranda 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  might  enable  me  to 
present  my  thoughts  in  a  somewhat  regular 
order.  But  I  have,  since  the  day  we  heard 
of  hia  death,  recalled  all  my  recollections  of 
him  i  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  pre- 
ient  them  to  you  as  they  are  now  vividly  in 
my  raind. 

Humlx)Idt — ^Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  as 
bo  always  called  himself,  though  he  was 
'dkfiatened  with  the  names  of  Frederick  Hein- 
rieh  Alexander, — was  bom  in  1769,  on  the 
14th  of  September, — in  that  memorable  year 
which  gave  to  the  world  those  philosophers, 
varriors  and  statesmen  who  have  changed  the 
hot  of  Science  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
our  century.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Cuvier 
alio  and  Schiller  were  born  ;  and  among  the 
warriora  and  statesmen,  Napoleon,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Canning' are  children  of 
1769,  and  it  is  certainly  a  year  of  which  we 
Ciii  tay  tliat  its  children  have  revolutionized 
the  world.  Of  the  early  life  of  Humboldt  I 
know  nothing,  and  I  find  no  records  except 
that  in  his  tenth  year  lie  lost  his  father  who 
had  been  a  major  in  the  army  during  ■  the 
aeven  years'  war,  and  afterwards  a  chamber- 
Iain  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  I^ut  his  mother 
look  excellent  care  of  him,  and  watched  over 
hit  early  education.  The  influence  she  had 
npon  hit  life  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding his  yearning  for  the  sight  of 
foreign  lands  he  did  not  begin  to  make  active 
preparations  for  his  travels  during  her  life- 
time. Ill  the  winter  of  1787-8  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  to 
aludy  finances.  Ho  was  to  be  a  statesman  ; 
he  waa  to  enter  high  ofiices,  for  which  there 
was  a  hiT  chance,  owing  to  his  noble  birth 
nd  the  patronage  Le  could  expect  at  Court. 


He  remained,  however,    but  a  short  time 
there. 

Not  finding  these  studies  to  his  taste,  after 
a  semestre's  residence  in  the  University  we 
find  him  again  at  Berlin,  and  there  in  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Wildenow,  then  Pro- 
fressor  of  Botany,  and  who  at  that  time  })os- 
sesaed  the  greatest  herbarium  in  existence. 
Botany  was  the  first  branch  of  natural  science 
to  which  Humboldt  paid  especial  attention. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  Gottingen, — being 
then  a  youth  of  twenty  years ;  and  here  he 
studided  Natural  History  with  Blumcnbach ; 
and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
progress  Zoology  was  making  in  anticipation 
of  the  great  movement  by  which  Cuvier  placed 
Zoology  on  a  newi  foundation. 

For  it  is  an  unqgestionable  fact  that  in 
first  presenting  a  classification  of  the  animal 
kingdom  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  struc- 
ture, Blumenbach  in  a  measure  anticipated 
Cuvier ;  though  it  is  only  by  an  exaggeration 
of  what  Blumenbach  did  that  an  unfair  writer 
of  later  times  has  attempted  to  deprive  Cuvier 
of  the  glory  of  having  accomplished  thit 
object  upon  the  broadest  possible  basis.  From 
Gottengen  he  visited  the  Ilhine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  geology,  and  in  particular 
the  basaltic  formations  of  the  Seven  Moun- 
tains. At  Mayence  he  became  acquainted 
with  George  Forster,  who  proposed  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  journey  to  England.  Yon 
may  imagine  what  impression  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  active,  impetuous  and  powerful 
man  had  u]x>n  the  youthful  Humlioidt.  They 
went  to  Beligium  and  Holland,  and  thence  to 
England,  where  Forster  introduced  him  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  Thus  the  companions  of 
Capt.  Cook  in  his.  first  and  second  voyages 
round  the  world,  who  were  already  venerable 
in  years  and  eminent  as  promoters  of  physical 
science  not  yet  established  in  the  popular 
favor,  were  the  early  guides  of  Humboldt  in 
his  aspirations  for  scientific  distinction.  Yet 
Humboldt  had  a  worldly  career  to  accom- 
plish. He  was  to  be  a  statesman,  and  this 
required  that  he  should  go  to  the  Academy 
of  Commerce  at  Hamburg.  He  remained 
there  five  months,  but  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  he  begged  so  hard  that  his 
mother  allowed  him  to  go  to  Freyberg  and 
study  Geology  with  Werner,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  situation  in  the  Administration  of 
Mines.  See  what  combinatkins  of  circum- 
stances pepare  him  for  his  great  career,  as  no 
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other  young  man  ever  was  prepared.  AtFrey- ' 
berg  he  receired  the  jirivnle  instruction  of 
Werner,  the  founder  of  Modem  Geology,  and 
he  had  m  his  fellow  student  no  less  a  man  than 
Leopold  Von  Buch,  then  a  youth,  to  whom, 
at  a  later  period,  Huml>oldt  himself  dedicated^ 
one  of  his  works,  inscribing  it  "  to  the  greatest 
geoIogiKi,''  as  he  was  till  the  day  of  his 
recent  death.  From  Freyberg  he  made  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  Hartz  and  Fich- 
telgebcrg  and  surrounding  regions,  and 
these  excursions  ended  in  the  publication  of 
a  small  work  upon  the  Subterranean  Flora  of 
Freyberg  (Flora  Subterranea  Fribergensis), 
in  which  he  described  especially  those 
Crypto^^amous  plants,  or  singular  low  and 
imperfect  formations  which  occur  in  the 
deep  mines.  But  here  ends  his  period  of 
pupilage.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  an 
officer  of  the  mines  (Oberbergmeister.)  He 
went  to  Beyreuth  as  Director  of  the  opera- 
tions in  those  mines  belonging  to  the  Frankish 
Provinces  of  Prussia.  Yet  he  was  always 
wandering  in  erery  direction,  seeking  for  in- 
formation and  new  subjects  of  study.  He 
Tisiti'd  Vienna,  and  there  heard  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galvani,  with  which  he  made  him- 
self familiar;  went  to  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
where  be  became  acquainted  with  the  then 
celebrated  Professors  Jurine  and  Pictet,  and 
with  the  illustrious  Scarpa.  He  also  went  to 
Jena,  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  also  with  Loder, 
with  whom  he  studied  anatomy.  From  that 
time  he  began  to  make  investigations  of  his 
own,  and  these  investigations  were  in  a  line 
which  he  has  never  n])proached  since,  being 
experiments  in  physiology.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  the  newly  discovered  power  by 
which  Jie  testified  the  activity  of  organic  sub- 
stances  ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  his  manner  of 
treating  the  subject,  that  he  leaned  to  the 
idea  that  the  chemical  process  going  on  in  the 
living  body  of  animals  fuifnished  a  clue  to  the 
phenomena  of  life,  if  it  was  not  life  itself. 
This  mny  be  inferred  from  the  title  of  the 
book  ])ublished  in  1797 — "Ueber  die  gereizte 
Muskelnnd-Nerven-faser,  mit  Vermuthitngen 
uber  den  chemischen  Process  des  Lebens,  in 
Thieren  und  PJlamen.** 

In  these  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
we  have  the  sources  of  the  first  impulses  in  a 
direction  which  has  been  so  beneficial  in  ad- 
vancing the  true  explanation  of  the  secondary 
nhenomena  of  life ;  but,  which,  at  the  same 


time,  in  its  exaggeration  u  it  prenik  nov 
has  degenerated  into  the  materialism  of  mod- 
em investigators. 

In  that  period  of  all-embreeing  aetivitj,  he 
began  to  study  Astronomy.  Hie  ettentioa 
was  called  to  it  by  Baron  von  Zach,  wbo  wei 
a  prominent  astronomer  of  the  time,  end  who 
at  that  time  was  actively  engaged  upon  eitio- 
nomical  investigations  in  Germany.  He 
showed  Humboldt  to  what  extent  Aatrobomy 
would  be  useful  for  him,  in  his  travels,  in  de- 
termining the  position  of  placet,  the  altitude 
of  mountains,  etc. 

So  prepared,  Humboldt  now  brooda  over 
his  plans  of  foreign  travel.  He  has  publiahcd 
his  work  on  the  muscular  and  nervoua  fibre 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  He  has  lost  his 
mother ;  and  his  mind  is  now  inflamed  widi 
an  ungovernable  passion  for  the  sight  of  for- 
eign and  especially  tropical  lands.  He  goes 
to  Paris  to  make  preparation  by  secnring  the 
best  astronomical,  meteorological  and  sarrej^ 
ing  instruments.  Evidently  he  does  not  care 
where  he  shall  go,  for  on  a'  proposition  of 
Lord  Bristol  to  visit  Egypt  he  agrees  to  it. 
The  war  ])revent8  the  execution  of  this  pkn, 
and  he  enters  into  negotiations  to  accompeny  • 
the  projected  expedition  of  Capt.  Baudin  to 
Australia  ;  but  when  Bonkparte,  bent  on  the 
conquest  of  Eg}'pt,  started  with  a  seientifio 
expedition,  Humboldt  wishes  to  join  it  He 
expects  to  he  one  of  the  scientific  party,  atid 
to  reach  Egypt  by  way  of  Barbary. 

But  all  these  plans  failing,  he  goes  to  Sptin 
with  the  view  of  exploring  that  country,  and 
finding  perhaps  some  means  of  joining  the 
French  expedition  in  Egypt  from  Spam. 
While  in  Madrid  he  is  so  well  received  at 
the  Court — a  young  nobleman  so  well  in* 
structed  has  access  ever}'where — and  he  re- 
ceives such  encouragement  firom  persons  in 
high  positions,  that  he  turns  his  thoughts  to 
an  exploration  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
America.  He  receives  permission  not  only  to 
visit  them,  but  instructions  arc  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  colonies  to  receive  him  every* 
where  and  give  him  all  facilities,  to  permit 
him  to  transport  his  instruments,  to  make 
astronomical  and  other  observations,  and  to 
collect  whatever  he  chooses;  and  all  that  only 
in  consequence  of  the  good  impression  he  has 
made  when  ]>c  appeared  there,  with  no  other 
recommendation  than  that  of  a  friend  who 
happened  to  be  at  that  time  Danish  ^Sinister 
to   the  Court  of  Madrid.    But  with   theto 
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facilities  offered  to  him,  he  sails  in  June, 
1799,  from  Corunna,  whence  he  reaches 
Tenerifle,  makes  short  explorations  of  that 
island,  ascending  the  peak,  and  sailing  straight- 
way to-  America,  where  he  lands  in  Cumana, 
in  the  month  of  July,#nd  employs  the  first 
year  and  a  half  in  the  exploration  of  the 
basin  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  connection  with 
the  Amaaon.  This  was  a  journey  of  itself, 
and  completed  a  work^f  scientific  importance, 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  two  rivers  were 
connected  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
water.  He  established  for  the  first  time  the 
iaci  that  there  was  an  extensive  low  plain, 
connected  by  water,  which  circled  the  high 
table  land  of  Guiana.  It  was  an  important 
discoTery  in  physical  geography,  because  it 
changed  the  ideas  about  water  courses  and 
about  the  distributions  of  mountains  and 
plains  in  a  manner  which  has  had  the  most 
extensive  influence  upon  the  ])rogres8  of  phy- 
M^  geography.  It  may  well  be  said  that 
after  this  exploration  of  the  Orinoco,  physical 
geography  begins  to  ap)>ear  as  a  ])art  of 
science.  From  Cumana  he  makes  a  short  ex- 
qurnon  to  Havana,  and  hearing  there  of  the 
probable  arrival  of  Baudin  on  the  West 
coast  of  America,  starts  with  the  intention  of 
eroasing  at  Panama.  He  arrives  at  Carlha- 
gena,  but  was  prevented  by  the  advance  of 
the  season  from  crossing  the  Isthmus,  and 
dianged  his  determination  from  want  of  pre- 
cise information  respecting  Bnudin's  locality. 
He  determines  to  ascend  the  Magdalen  a 
Birer  and  visit  Santa  F6  dc  Bogota,  wlicre, 
for  several  months,  he  explores  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mountains,  and  collects  plants  and 
saimsis;  and,  in  connection  with  his  friend, 
Bonpland,  who  accompanied  him  from  Paris, 
he  makes  those  immense  botanical  collections, 
which  were  afterwards  ])ublishe(l  by  Bonpland 
himselC  and  by  Kunth  afler  Bonpland  had 
determined  on  an  expedition  to  South  Amer- 
ica. In  the  beginning  of  1802  he  reaches 
Qnilo,  where,  during  four  months,  he  turns 
his  sttention  to  every  thing  worth  investigat- 
ing, ascends  the  Chimborazo,  to  a  height  to 
vUch  no  human  foot  had  reached,  anywhere; 
and,  having  completed  this  survey  and  re- 
peatedly crossed  the  Andes,  he  descends  the 
aoothem  slope  of  the  continent  to  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  at  Truxillo,  and  following  the 
■lid  coast  of  Peru,  he  visits  finally  Lima. 

I  will  psss  lightly  over  all  the  details  of  his 
jenmeyifbr  they  are  only  incidents  in  that 


laborious  exploration  of  the  country  which  is 
best  appreciated  by  a  consideration  of  the 
works  which  were  published  in  consequence 
of  that  immense  accumulation  of  materials 
gathered  during  those  explorations.  From 
Lima,  or  rather  from  Callao,  he  sails  in  1802 
for  Guayaquil  and  Acapulco,  and  reached 
Mexico  in  1803,  where  he  makes  as  extensive 
explorations  as  he  had  made  in  Venezuela  and 
the  Andes,  and  after  a  stay  of  al)out  n  year, 
and  having  jnit  all  his  collections  and  manu- 
scripts in  order,  revisits  Cuba  for  a  short  time, 
comes  to  the  United  States,  makes  a  hurried 
excursion  to  Philadeljihia  and  Washington, 
where  he  is  welcomed  by  Jefierson,  and  finally 
returns  with  his  faithful  companion  Bonpland 
to  France,  accompanied  by  a  young  Spanish 
nobleman,  Don  Curio  de  Montufar,  who  had 
shared  his  travels  since  his  visits  to  Qtiito. 

At  thirty-six  years  of  age  Iltmiboldt  is 
again  in  Europe  with  collections  made  in  for- 
eign lands,  such  as  had  never  been  brought 
together  before.  But  here  we  meet  wiiii  a 
singular  circumstance.  The  German  noble- 
man, the  friend  of  the  Prussian  and  Spanish 
Courts,  chooses  Paris  for  his  residence,  and  re- 
mains there  twenty-two  years  to  work  out  the 
result  of  his  scientific  labor;  for  since  his  re- 
turn, with  the  exception  of  short  journies  to 
Italy,  England  and  Germany,  sometimes  ac- 
companying the  King  of  Prussia,  sometimes 
alone,  or  accompanied  by  scientific  friends,  he 
is  entirely  occupied  in  scientific  lalxirs  and 
studies.  So  passes  the  time  to  the  year  1827, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  induced  to  make  this 
choice  of  a  residence  by  the  extraordinary 
concourse  of  distinguished  men  in  all  branches 
of  science  with  whom  he  thought  he  could 
best  discuss  the  results  of  his  own  observa- 
tions. I  shall  presently  have  something  to 
say  about  the  works  he  completed  during  that 
most  laborious  period  of  his  life.  I  will  only 
add  now,  that  in  1827  he  returned  to  Berlin 
permanently,  having  been  urged  of  late  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  again  and  again  to  return 
to  his  native  land.  And  there  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  jjreparatory  to  the  ])uMica- 
tion  of  Cosmos;  for  in  substance,  even  in  form 
and  arrangement,  these  lectures,  of  which 
the  ]>apers  of  the  day  gave  short  accounts, 
are  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the  Cosmos,  and  a 
preparation  for  its  ])ublication.  In  1829,  when 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  undertakes  an- 
other great  journey,  lie  accepts  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Nicholai  to  lisit  the  Ural 
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mountains,  vith  a  Tiew  of  examining  the 
gold  mines,  and  localities  where  platina  and 
diamonds  had  been  found,  to  detennine  their 
geological  relation.  He  accomplished  the 
journey  with  Ehrenberg  and  Gustavus  Rose, 
who  published  the  result  of  their  mineralogi- 
cal  and  geological  survey,  in  a  work  of  which 
he  is  the  sole  author ;  while  Humboldt  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Asiatic  Fragments  of 
Geology  and  Climatolog}-,  his  observations  of 
the  physical  and  geographical  features  made 
during  that  journey.  But  he  had  hardly  re- 
turned to  Berlin  when  in  consequence  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  was  sent  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  as  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
France,  to  honor  the  elevation  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe to  the  throne.  Humboldt  had  long  been 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
he  was  selected  ambassador  on  that  occasion 
on  account  of  these  personal  relations.  From 
1830  to  1848  he  lived  alternately  in  Berlin 
and  in  Paris,  spending  nearly  half  the  time  in 
Paris  and  half  the  time  in  Berlin,  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  England  and  Denmark ;  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  his  investigations  in  Asia, 
making  original  investigations  upon  various 
things  and  especially  ])ressing  the  .establish- 
ment of  observatories,  and  connected  magnetic 
observations  all  over  the  globe,  for  which  he 
obtnined  the  co-operation  of  the  Ilussian  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  at  that  time  those  observations  in 
Australia  and  in  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
borders  of  China,  were  established  which 
have  led  to  such  important  results  in  our 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Since 
1848  he  has  lived  uninterruptedly  in  Berlin, 
where  he  published  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
eightieth  year  a  new  edition  of  those  charm- 
ing first  flowers  of  his  pen ;  his  Views  of  Na- 
ture, the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  Germany  in  1808.  This  third  edition  ap- 
peared with  a  series  of  new  and  remodeled 
annotations  and  explanations ;  and  that  book 
in  which  he  first  presented  his  views  of  Na- 
ture, in  which  he  drew  those  vivid  pictures  of 
the  physiognomy  of  plants  and  of  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  now  revived  and 
braught  to  the  present  state  of  science. 

The  **  Views  of  Nature  "  is  a  work  which 
Humboldt  has  always  cherished,  and  to  which 
in  his  Cosmos  he  refers  more  frequently  than 
to  any  other  work.  It  is  no  doubt  because 
there  he  has  expressed  his  deepest  thoughts, 
nis  most  impressive  views,  and  even  fore- 


shadowed those  intimate  conTictiona  vUdi 
he  never  expressed,  but  which  he  desired  to 
record  in  such  a  manner  that  those  tiiat  on 
read  between  the  line  might  find  them  there; 
and  certainly  there  we  find  them.  His  aepm- 
tion  has  been  to  preiAmft  to  the  world  a  pietuit 
of  the  physical  world  from  which  he  would 
exclude  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  tnraofl 
of  human  society,  and  to  the  ambitions  of  in- 
dividual men.  A  life  safull,  so  rich,  is  worth 
explaining  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  really 
instructive  to  see  with  what  devotion  he  pu^ 
sues  his  work.  As  long  as  he  is  a  student  he 
is  really  a  student  and  learns  faithfully,  and 
learns  every  thing  he  can  reach.  And  he  eon- 
tinues  so  for  twenty-three  years.  He  is  not 
one  of  those  who  is  impatient  to  show  that  ha 
has  something  in  him,  and  with  premature  im- 
patience utters  his  ideas,  so  that  they  become 
insuperable  barriers  to  his  independent  pro^ 
ress  in  later  life.  Slowly  and  confident  of  1^ 
sure  ])rogress,  he  advances,  and  while  he  leama 
he  studies  also  independently  of  those  who 
teach  him.  He  makes  his  experiments,  and 
to  make  them  with  more  independence  he 
seeks  for  an  official  position.  During  flv% 
years  he  is  a  business  man,  in  a  station  whieh 
gives  him  leisure.  He  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Mines,  but  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Mines  who  can  do  much  as  he  pleases;  and 
while  he  is  thus  officially  engaged  journeying 
and  superintending,  he  prepares  himself  fiw 
his  independent  researches.  And  yet  it  will 
be  seen  he  is  thirty  years  of  age  before  he 
enters  u])on  his  American  travels,  those  trafeb 
which  will  be  said  to  have  been  the  greatest 
undertaking  ever  carried  to  a  successful  iasue, 
if  judged  by  the  results ;  they  have  as  com- 
pletely changed  the  basis  of  physical  science 
as  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  France 
about  the  same  time  has  changed  the  social 
condition  of  that  land.  Having  returned  from 
these  travels  to  Paris,  there  liegins  in  his  life 
a  period  of  concentrated  critical  studies.  He 
works  his  materials,  and  he  works  them  with 
an  ardor  and  devotion  which  is  untiring;  and 
he  is  not  anxious  to  appear  to  have  done  it  all 
himself.  Oltmanns  is  called  to  his  aid  to  re- 
vise his  astronomical  observations,  and  his 
barometrical  measurements  by  which  he  has 
determined  the  geographical  position  of  seren 
hundred  different  points  and  the  altitude  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifly-of  them. 

The  large  collection  of  plants  which  Bon- 
pland  had  begun  to  illustrate,  but  of  which  hia 
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dMire  of  teeiog  the  tropica  again  has  pre- 
iwnted  the  completion  he  entrusts  to  Kunth. 
He  hat  alao  brought  home  animals  of  differ- 
ent daaaes,  and  distributes  them  among  the 
noat  eminent  Zoologists  of  the  day. 

To  Guvler  he  entrusts  the  investigation  of 
tiiat  remarkable  Batrachian,  the  Aocolotel, — 
the  mode  of  development  of  which  is  still  un- 
known, but  vhich  remains  in  its  adult  state 
in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  tadpole  of 
tha  frog  during  the  earlier  period  of  its  life. 
LntreiUe  describes  the  insects,  and  Valen- 
mnnaa  the  shells  and  the  fishes ;  but  yet  to 
diow  that  he  might  have  done  the  vrork  him- 
•elff  he  publishes  a  memoir  on  the  anatomical 
■Uiioture  of  the  organs  of  breathing  in  the 
Humala  he  has  preserved,  and  another  upon 
the  tropical  momkeys  of  America,  and  another 
upon  the  electric  properties  of  the  electric  eel. 
Bat  he  wasehiefly  occupied  with  investigations 
in  phytical  geography  and  climatology.  The 
fint  work  upon  that  subject  is  a  dissertation 
en  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants, 
pdhliahed  in  1817.  Many  botanists  and  trav<- 
ellert  had  observed  that  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  tliere  are  plants  not  found  in  others, 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  arrangement  in 
that  distribution ;  but  Humboldt  was  the  first 
to  aee  that  this  distribution  is  connected  with 
the  temperature  of  the  air  as  well  as  with  the 
altitudes  of  the  surface  on  which  they  grow, 
and  he  systematized  his  researches  into  a 
general  exposition  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
diatribution  of  plants  is  regulated.  Connected 
with  thia  subject  he  made  those  extensive  in- 
veatigations  into  the  mean  temperature  of  a 
laige  number  of  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
gkibe,  which  led  to  the  drawing  of  those 
iiotbermal  lines  so  important  in  their  influ- 
ence in  shaping  physical  geography,  and  giving 
aeeuracy  to  the  mode  of  representing  natural 
]dienomena.  Before  Ilumboldt  we  had  no 
graphic  representation  of  complex  natural 
phenomena  which  made  them  easily  compre- 
hensible, even  to  minds  of  moderate  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  done  that  in  a  way  which  has 
ciieulated  information  more  extensively,  and 
hrought  it  to  the  apprehension  more  clearly 
than  it  could  have  been  done  by  any  other 
iMana. 

It  if  not  too  much  to  sav  that  this  mode  of 
representing  natural  phenomena  has  made  it 
poHible  to  introduce  in  our  most  elementary 
wodu  the  broad  generalizations  derived  from 
the   inveatigationa  of  Humboldt  in   South 
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America ;  and  that  every  child  in  our  schools 
has  his  mind  fed  from  the  labors  of  Hum- 
boldt's brain,  wherever  geography  is  no  longer 
taught  in  the  old  routine.  Having  completed 
his  American  labors,  Humboldt  published 
three  works  partly  connected  with  his  investi- 
gations in  America,  and  partly  with  his  further 
studies  in  Europe  since  his  return,  and  among 
others  a  hook,  which  first  appeared  as  a  paijer 
iiT  the  '*  Dictionnairedes  Sciences  Naturelles,** 
but  of  which  separate  copies  were  printed 
under  the  title  of  "  Essai  sur  la  Constitution 
des  Koches  dans  Ics  deux  Hemispheres." 
This  work  has  been  noticed  to  the  extent 
which  it  deserved  by  only  one  geologist,  Elie 
de  Beaumont.  No  other  seems  to  have  seen 
what  there  is  in  that  paper,  for  there  Hum- 
boldt shows,  for  the  first  time,  that  while 
organic  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over, 
— granite  is  granite,  and  basalt  is  basalt,  and 
limestone  and  sandstone,  limestone  and  sand- 
stone wherever  found, — there  is  ever\-where  a 
difference  in  the  organized  world,  so  that  the 
distribution  of  animals  ond  plants  represents 
the  most  diversified  aspects  in  different  coun- 
tries. This  at  once  ex])lu!ns  to  us  why  physi- 
cal sciences  may  make  such  rapid  progress  in 
new  countries,  while  botany  and  zoology  have 
to  go  through  a  long  process  of  preparation 
before  they  can  become  popular  in  regions 
but  recently  brought  under  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  cultivation.  For  while  we  need  no 
books  of  our  own  upon  astronomy,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mineralogy,  we  have  to  grope  in 
the  dark  while  stud}ing  our  plants  and  ani- 
mals until  the  most  common  ones  become  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  most  common  animala  of 
the  fields  in  the  old  countries.  The  distinc- 
tion which  exists  in  the  material  basis  of 
scientific  culture  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  is  first  made  evident  by  this  work.  By 
two  happily  chosen  words  Humboldt  has  pre- 
sented at  once  the  results  of  our  knowledge 
in  geology  at  the  time,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  He  speaks  there  of  "  independent 
formations.''  Who,  before  Humboldt,  thought 
there  were  successive  periods  in  the  history 
of  our  globe  which  were  independent  one 
from  the  other  ?  There  was  in  the  mind  of 
geologists  only  a  former  and  a  present  world. 
Those  words  expressing  the  thought  and  ex- 
pressing it  in  reference  to  the  thing  itself,  for 
the  first  time  occur  in  that  memoir;  thus  put- 
ting an  end  to  those  views  prevailing  in  geol- 
ogy, according  to  which  the  age  of  all  the 
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rocks  u]ion  the  earth  can  be  determined  by 
the  inineralogical  character  of  the  rocks  ap- 
pearing at  the  surface.  The  different  geology 
ical  levels  at  which  rocks  belonging  to  the 
same  ])eriod  have  been  deposited,  but  which 
have  been  disturbed  by  subsequent  revolutions, 
he  happily  designated   as  <'  geological  bori- 
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cons. 

It  was  about  the  lime  he  was  tracing  these 
investigations  that  he  made  his  attempt  to 
determine  the  mean  altitude  of  the  continents 
above  the  sea.  Thus  far  geographers  and 
geologists  had  considered  only  the  heights  of 
mountain  chains,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
lower  lands,  while  it  was  Humboldt  who  first 
made  the  distinction  between  mountain  chains 
and  table  lands.  But  the  idea  of  estimating 
the  average  elevation  of  continents  above  the 
sea  had  not  yet  been  entertained ;  and  it  was 
again  Humboldt  who,  from  the  data  that  he 
could  command,  determined  it  to  be  at  the 
utmost  nine  hundred  feet,  assuming  all  irreg- 
ularities to  be  brought  to  a  uniform  level. 
His  Asiatic  travels  gave  him  additional  data 
to  confiider  these  depressions  and  swellings  of 
continents,  when  discussing  the  phenomena  of 
the  depression  of  tlie  Caspian  Sea,  which  he 
does  in  a  most  complete  manner. 

There  was  a  fulness  and  richness  of  ex- 
pression, and  substantial  power  in  his  writing, 
which  is  most  remarkable,  but  which  renders 
his  stvle  somewhat  involved.  He  has  aimed 
to  present  to  others,  what  nature  presented 
to  liim, — combinations  interlocked  in  such  a 
complicated  way  as  hardly  to  be  distinguish- 
able, and  his  writings  present  something  of 
the  kind.  You  see  his  works,  page  after 
page,  running  into  volumes  without  divisions 
into  chapters  or  heads  of  any  sort ;  and  so 
conB])icuous  is  that  peculiarity  of  style  in  his 
composition,  that  I  well  remember  hearing 
Arngo  turning  to  him,  while  speaking  of  com- 
])osition,  and  saying,  **  IIuml)oldt  you  don't 
know  how  to  write  a  book — you  write  without 
end,  but  that  is  not  a  book ;  it  is  a  picture 
without  frame."  Such  an  expression  of  one 
scientific  man  to  another,  without  ginng  of- 
fence, could  only  come  from  a  man  so  inti- 
mately associated  as  Humboldt  was  with 
Arago.  And  this  leads  me  to  a  few  additional 
remarks  upon  his  character  and  social  rela- 
tions. Humboldt  was  bom  near  the  Court. 
He  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  cour- 
tiers and  men  in  high  positions  of  life.  He 
was  no  doubt  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of 


his  caste.  He  was  A  nobleman  of  high  ^ 
scent.  And  yet  the  friend  of  kings  was  tht 
bosom  friend  of  Arago,  and  he  was  the  man 
who  could,  after  his  return  from  America,  re- 
fuse the  highest  position  at  the  court  of  Bei^ 
lin,  that  of  the  secretaryahip  of  public  in- 
struction, preferring  to  live  in  a  modest  way 
in  Paris,  in  the  society  of  all  those  illustrioos 
men,  who  then  made  Paris  the  centre  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  It  was  there  where  he  be- 
came one  of  that  Society  d'Arceuil,  composed 
of  all  the  great  men  of  the  day,  to  which  the 
paper  on  *'  Isothermal  Lines  ^  was  presented, 
and  by  which  it  was  printed,  as  all  papexa 
presented  to  it  were,  for  private  distribution. 
But  from  his  intimate  relations,  especially  to 
the  court  of  Prussia,  some  insinuations  haw 
been  made  as  to  the  character  of  Humboldt. 
They  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  severe  in  ez-< 
pression.  He  was  never  a  flatterer  of  thoaa 
in  power.  He  has  shown  it  by  taking  a 
prominent  position,  in  1848,  at  the  head  <tf 
those  who  accompanied  the  victims  of  tht 
revolution  of  that  year  to  their  last  place  of 
rest.  But  while  he  expressed  his  indepen- 
dence in  such  a  manner,  he  had  the  kindtiest 
feeling  for  all  parties.  He  could  not  offendf 
even  by  an  expression,  those  with  whom  ha 
had  been  associated  in  early  life ;  and  I  haM 
no  doubt  that  it  is  to  that  kindliness  of  feel- 
ing we  must  ascribe  his  somewhat  indiscrim- 
inate patronage  of  aspirants  in  science,  as 
well  as  men  who  were  truly  devoted  to  ifei 
highest  aims.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
especially  in  his  latter  years,  the  friend  of 
every  cultivated  man,  wishing  to  lose  no  op- 
portunity to  do  all  the  good  of  which  he  waa 
capable ;  for  he  had  a  degree  of  benevolence 
and  generosity  which  was  unbounded.  I  can 
well  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  engaged  in 
scientific  investigations  in  Europe,  who  has 
not  received  at  his  hands  marked  tokens  of 
his  favor,  and  who  is  not  under  deep  obligih 
tions  to  him.  May  I  be  permitted  to  tell  a 
circumstance  which  is  personal  to  me  in  that 
respect,  and  which  shows  what  he  was  capable 
I  of  doing  while  he  was  forbidding  an  oppot^ 
I  tunity  of  telling  it.  I  was  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age  when  in  Paris,  whither  I  had 
gone  with  means  given  mc  by  a  friend  ;  hut 
was  at  last  about  to  resign  my  studies  from 
want  of  ability  to  meet  my  expenses.  Pro- 
fessor Mitscherlich  was  then  on  a  visit  tD 
I  Paris,  and  I  had  seen  him  in  the  morning, 
i  when  he  had  asked  mc  what  was  the  cause  of 
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my  depressed  feelings ;  and  I  told  him  that 
I  had  to  go  for  I  had  nothing  left.  The  next 
morning  as  I  was  seated  at  hreakfast  in  front 
of  the  yard  of  the  hotel  where  I  lived,  I  saw 
the  serrant  of  Humboldt  approach.  He 
handed  me  a  note,  saying  there  was  no  an- 
swer and  disappeared.  I  opened  the  note, 
and  I  see  it  now  before  me  as  distinctly  as  if 

■  • 

I  held  the  paper  in  my  hand.    It  said ; — 

'  "  My  friend,  I  hear  that  you  intend  leaving 
Pins  in  consequence  of  some  embarrassments. 
That  shall  not  be.  I  wish  you  to  remain  here 
aa  long  as  the  object  for  which  you  cnme  is 
not  accomplished.  I  enclose  you  a  check  of 
JC«M>.  It  is  a  loan  which  you  may  repay  when  ■ 
Tou  can." 

w 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  could  have 
repaid  him,  I  wrote,  asking  for  the  privilege 
of  remaining  furever  in  his  debt,  knowing 
that  this  request  would  be  more  consonant  to 
his  feelings  than  the  recovery  of  the  money, 
and  I  am  now  in  his  debt.  What  he  has 
done  for  me,  I  know  he  has  done  for  ninny 
others;  in  silence  and  unknown  to  the  world. 
I  wish  I  could  go  on  to  stntc  something  of  his 
character,  his  conversational  powers,  etc.,  but  ^ 
I  feel  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  speak  of  j 
them.  I  would  only  say  that  his  hnbits  were 
Tery  peculiar.  lie  was  nn  early  riser,  and  yet 
he  was  seen  at  Inte  hours  in  the  saloons  in 
different  parts  of  Paris.  From  the  year  1830 
to  1848,  while  in  Paris,  he  ha<l  been  charged  | 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  send  reports  upon  j 
the  condition  of  things  there.  He  had  before 
prepared  for  the  King  of  l*ru8sia  a  report  on 
the  political  condition  of  the  Spanish  Culo- 
niet  in  America,  which  no  doulit  had  its  in- 
fluence afterwards  upon  recognition  of  tiie 
independence  of  those  colonies.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  reports  to  the  government  of 
Prussia  may  be  inferred  from  a  perusal  of  his 
political  and  statistical  essays  upon  Mexico 
and  Culia.  It  is  a  circumstance  worth  notic- 
inf,  that  above  nil  great  powers,  Prussia  has 
more  distinguished,  sclent ilic,  and  literary  men  ' 
among  her  diplomatists  than  any  otlier  Slate. 
And  so  was  IIumtx>ldt  actually  a  di|)lomatist 
in  Paris,  though  he  was  ])laced  in  tlint  posi- 
tion, not  from  choice,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  Kin;;,  who  wanted  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  heing  in  Paris  as 
often  and  as  long  as  he  chose. 

But  from  that  time  there  were  two  men  in 
him, — the  diplomatist,  living  in  the  Hotel  des 


Princes,  and  the  naturalist  who  roomed  Iq  the 
Hue  de  la  Harpe,  in  a  modest  apartment  in 
the  second  story ;  where  his  scientific  friends 
had  access,  to  him  every  day  before  seven. 
After  that  he  was  frequently  seen  working  in 
the  library  of  the  Institute,  until  the  time 
when  the  Grand  Seignior,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  court  or  in  the  salons  of  Paris. 

The  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  the 
progress  of  science  is  incalculable.  I  need 
only  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  Cosmos,  bring- 
ing every  l)ranch  of  natunil  science  down  to 
the  comprehension  of  every  class  of  students, 
has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  every 
civilized  nation  of  the  world,  and  gone  through 
several  editions.  With  him  ends  a  great 
period  in  the  history  of  science,  a  period  to 
which  Cuvler,  Laplace,  Arago,  Gay-Lussae 
and  Decandolle,  Kobert  Brown  belonged  and 
of  whom  only  one  is  still  living, — the  venera- 
ble Blot. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  present  some  resolis- 
tions  for  your  consideration  : — 

Jlesohcd^  That  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have 
heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  loss  the  world 
has  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  their  late 
foreign  associate,  the  Baron  Alexander  Von 
lIunilK)ldt. 

JResolvedj  That  they  recognize  in  their  late 
associate  a  most  illustrious  example  of  devo- 
tion to  the  nobler  oljects  and  pursuits.  From 
early  life  to  the  last  days  of  an  old  age,  pro- 
tracted far  be  von  d  the  usual  limit  of  intcl- 
lectual  activity,  he  has  been  vigorously  and  as- 
siduously engaged  in  advancing,  by  his  own 
labors,  and  hv  the  impulse  and  support  he  has 
given  to  the  labors  of  otliers,  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge.  The  results  of  his  al.- 
com|)rehen(ling  researches  he  has  ])resented 
to  tite  world,  in  such  simnlo  and  attractive 
forms  as  to  render  them  the  common  prop- 
erty of  mankind.  To  the  loftiest  gills  of  in- 
tellect, he  has  added  never  failing  generosity, 
disinterestedness  and  huronnity.  His  mem- 
ory, therefore,  deserves,  and  will  receive  the 
veneration  of  all  future  ages.  While  we 
grieve  tliat  the  world  is  deprived  of  the  liglit 
of  his  |)resence,  we  rejoice  that  his  vast  ]}ow- 
ers  remained  undiminished  to  the  last,  and 
tiiat  we  may  pronounce  his  life  eminently 
ha])py,  since  he  has  enjoyed,  during  its  long 
course,  the  warmest  affection  of  all  who  have 
known  iiim,  and  has  been  graciously  permitted 
to  close  it,  in  tliH  midst  of  the  sublimcst  oc- 
cu;)ations,  and  without  suffering  calamity. 

The  resolutions  were  passed. 
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From  The  Boston  Courier. 
ROBERT  ANDERSON  WILSON. 

A  New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
etc.  By  Kohert  Anderson  Wilson.  Phil- 
adelphia :  1859.     8vo. 

A  BOOK  with  this  striking  title,  recently 
published  at  Phikidelphia,  in  a  handsome  and 
imposing  volume  of  above  five  hundred  pages, 
has  been  somewhat  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers, but  has  been  received  with  a  consid- 
erable feeling  of  distrust.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
accounted  remarkable.  An  author  who,  like 
Mr.  Wilson,  maintains  that  the  civilization 
o{  Mexico  came  from  Phoenicia  before  the 
lime  of  Moses,  and  that  all  the  accounts  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  usually  relied  upon — 
from  the  manly  dispatches  of  Cortes  down  to 
the  marvellously  learned  and  ])hilosophical 
travels  of  Humi)oldt,  and  the  brilliant  and 
conscientious  history  of  Prescott — are  either 
wild  fictions  or  the  results  of  belief  in  such 
fictions,  cannot  liimself,  one  would  think,  ex- 
pect to  find  his  path  to  general  favor  very 
smooth. 

Of  the  curt  and  decisive  way  in  which  Mr. 
Wilson  sees  fit  to  contradict  such  illustrious 
predecessors  as  those  just  mentioned,  or  of 
the  details  of  his  narrative,  and  of  the  dis- 
cussions by  which  he  would  sustain  it,  we  do 
not  propose  to  speak  at  all.  That  ground  is 
well  covered  by  two  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April  and  May,  written  with 
ample  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  with  pun- 
gent ability.  But  we  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  Mr.  Wilson^s  general  trustworthiness 
08  an  historian.  The  claims  he  puts  forth  are 
very  bold,  and  he  will  not  therefore,  ol)jcct 
to  having  them  tested  under  the  two  heads 
of  h'lH  fairness  and  of  his  learning — in  other 
words,  of  his  fitness  to  do  what  he  has  under- 
taken to  do. 

Many  instances  may  be  found  of  his  want 
of  fairness,  but  wc  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
one — the  case  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  outhor 
of  the  History  of  America  and  of  Charles  V. 

m 

Mr.  Wilson  tells  us,  iu  one  of  bis  notes, 
that  his  Either  had  been  adopted  into  the 
family  of  the  head  of  the  Iroquois  Indians ; 
and  he  elsewhere  intimates  that  he  regards 
himself  in  some  sort  as  a  party  concerned  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  honor  of  that  remark- 
able nation  of  savages.  lie  goes  out  of  his 
way,  therefore,  to  make  an  attack  on  Dr. 
Robertson  for  saying  that  the  Iroquois,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  that  in  which  he  wrote  his 


History  of  America,  were,  like  many  otbcrof 
the  natives  of  this  continent,  aocintOBid 
sometimes  to  satiate  their  revenge  by  eatiag 
their  enemies.  Mr.  Wilson's  words  art) 
''Dr.  Robertson,  principal  of  the  UniTermi^ 
[High  School  ]  of  Edinburgh,  has  immortBl- 
ized  himself  by  informing  the  world  that  the 
Iroquois  [the  Six  Nations]  eat  human  flcah.". 
And  then  he  goes  on  treating  the  ^ift^riw 
as  if  he  had  either  invented  this  cbaige  or 
taken  it  lightly  and  without  sufficient  inquirya 
on  the  authority  of  a  "  Jesuitical  author.**  li 
he  refers,  as  he  probably  does,  to  Charlevoix 
— a  learned  and  excellent  man,  who  waa  at 
one  time  a  missionary  in  this  part  of  the 
American  continent — we  can  only  say,  tlie 
statements  of  Charlevoix  are  ample  and  that 
we  feel  assured  nobody  can  read  hia  aooomt 
of  the  horrors  that  accompanied  the  deatha 
of  Father  Brebeuf  and  Father  Lallemanti  and 
their  being  eaten  by  Iroquois  in  1049,  with- 
out being  assured  of  its  truth.  But  there  ia 
no  need  of  going  so  far,  and  to  a  book  aome- 
what  uncommon.  It  is  only  necenary  to 
look  into  the  "Relation,"  printed  at  Pariain 
1GG6,  and  republished  in  1858  in  Quebec,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  government 
in  order  to  feel  equally  sure  that,  in  1661,  the 
Sieur  Brigeart  was  —  with  circumstancea  of 
atrocity  too  spocking  to  be  repeated — roaatad 
alive  and  devoured  by  a  party  of  Iroquoia,  un- 
der no  pretext  of  hunger,  for  they  had  jnit 
been  making  "  grande  chore  de  leur  chaaae.** 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  in 
the  early  period  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
northern  part  of  our  continent,  the  Iroqnoii, 
like  other  of  our  fierce  savages,  aometimea 
became  cannibals  from  an  insatiable  revenge. 
Mr.  Wilson  wishes  to  degrade  Dr.  Robert- 
son for  stating  this  fact  in  the  very  mild  and 
cautious  way  he  does,  and  would  have  ua  be- 
lieve that  this  most  respectable  historian  haa 
asserted  that  the  Iroquois  had  continued  can- 
nibals when  they  had  been  "alliea  of  the 
British  crown  two  hundred  years,"  although 
both  in  his  text  and  in  his  notes  Dr.  Robert- 
son says  that  the  practice  had  long  ceaaed 
when  he  wrote,  which  was  about  1775-1777. 
Now  a  person  who  treats  histor}'  in  this  way 
is  too  prejudiced,  or  too  careless,  or  too  ig- 
norant, or  all  three,  to  be  trusted.  He  doea 
not  deserve  the  name  of  an  historian.  He  ia 
the  calumniator  he  would  persuade  ua  to 
think  Dr.  Robertson  to  be. 
But  the  task  Mr.  Wilson  took  upon  him- 
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self  is  not  only  one  that  demanded  fairnessi 
bat  it  is  one  that  demanded  learning.  Had 
he,  then,  the  learning  be  needed?  We 
might,  perhaps,  safely  leave  the  answer  of 
this  question  to  the  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  already  referred  to,  where  many 
inttences  of  gross  ignorance  in  great  things 
88  well  as  small  are  pointed  out  and  exposed. 
Bat  there  is  one  case  so  decisive,  that  we 
wish  to  note  it  separately.  It  iR  that  of  Der- 
nal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  Chronicler  of  the 
Conquest.  No  book  in  relation  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Mexico  has 
been  more  relied  on  than  his;  for  it  was 
written  by  one  who  claimed  to  have  fought 
through  all  its  battles,  and  who,  in  his  old 
•ge,  sat  down  and  gave,  in  great  detail,  and 
with  that  genuine  simplicity  which  is  the  seal 
of  truth;' a  history  .of  the  whole  of  it; — one 
main  purjxise  that  he  had  being  to  correct 
the  accounts  of  Gomara,  which  the  clear- 
headed veteran  deemed  too  favorable  to  Cor- 
tes, whose  Secretar}'  Gomara  was.  Such  a 
work,  of  course,  stood  directly  in  the  way  of 
a  person  like  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  theories  about  Mcxico,wafl 
obliged  to  deny  all  the  received  accounts  of 
that  extraordinar}'  event,  and  especially  those 
of  Bemal  Bias.  After  some  consideration  he 
seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
dieapest  and  shortest  way  was  to  declare 
boldly  that  no  such  man  had  ever  existed ; — 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "  with  much  de- 
liberation concluded  to  denounce  Bemal 
Diaz  as  a  myth." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Wilson  felt  himself  tolerably 
safe  in  this  decisive  assertion ;  for  to  most 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Spanish  books,  hardly  any  thing  is  known  of 
the  sturdy  old  conquistador,  except  what  he 
hae  himself  told  us;  and  this  is  testimony  not 
to  ^  accepted  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
person  is  called  in  question,  for  if  Bernal 
"OmM  never  lived  he  can  never  have  written 
the  hoclk  that  bears  his  name. 

But  theie  is,  happily,  external  testimony 
in  the  case,  and  enough  of  it.  \  fresh  edi- 
tion of  the  old  Chronicler's  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1853,  in  the  twenty-sixtli 
Toluine  of  the  "  Biblioteca  dc  Autorcs  EKpaii- 
oles,"  and  was  edited  by  Don  Enrique  dc 
Vedia,  a  scholar  who  has  heretofore  inter- 
ested himself  in  America  and  in  American  lit- 
erature. In  the  preface  to  this  edition,  Don 
Enrique  says,  that,  about  the  year  1G89,  Don 
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Francisco  de  Fuentes  y  Guzman  wrote  a  His- 
tory of  Guatemala,  of  which  the  first  portion, 
in  two  manuscript  volumes,  was  then  before 
him  (Don  Enrique  de  Veida);  that  in  this  his- 
tory Don  Francifico  de  Fuentes  says,  with  many 
expressions  of  affection,  that  Bernal  Diaz  was 
his  great-grandfather ;  and  that  the  original 
manuscript  of  his  History  of  the  Conquest 
was  still  preserved,  and  showed  differences 
from  the  printed  copy,  especially  in  chapters 
164  and  171.  These  fscts  Mr.  Wilson  ought 
to  have  known ;  for  they  were  published  to 
the  world  six  years  before  he  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  assert  that  no  such  man  as  Bemal 
Diaz  had  ever  existed. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Abl)^  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  a  French  gentleman  of  much 
learning,  has  been  long  interested  in  the 
traditions  of  savage  life  on  this  continent,  and 
especially  those  of  its  central  portions.  He 
was  professor  at  the  Seminary  of  Quel)ec  in 
1845.  In  1848  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  be- 
came connected  there  with  the  French  mis- 
sion of  Mons.  Levasseur,  and  travelled  much 
about  the  count'r}'  and  among  the  natives, 
studying  their  languages  and  manners  till 
1861.  From  1851  to  1854  he  was  in  Paris 
and  Rome  and  made  careful  researches  con- 
nected with  his  American  studies ;  and  from 
1854  to  the  beginning  of  1857  he  was  in 
M^ico  again  and  in  Guatemala,  makiAg 
fresh  and  more  elaborate  local  investigations. 
This  gentleman,  thus  qualified  for  his  task, 
printed  in  Paris  in  1857  and  1858,  the  first 
three  volumes,  and  in  this  year,  1859,  the 
fourth  and  last  of  his "  Histoire  des  Na- 
tions Civilis^es  du  Mexique  et  de  TAmerique 
Centralc,  durunt  les  siecles  anterieurs  a 
Christophc  Colomb,"  which  he  brings  down, 
— so  far  as  the  native  Indians  are  concerned, 
— to  the  completion  of  the  Simnish  conquest 
of  Mexico.  In  this  m  ork,  which  is  full  of  learn- 
ing, drawn  from  original  sources  and  unpub- 
lished materials,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  Abl>u  de  Bourbourg  concurs  with 
the  accounts  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
trusted,  from  the  time  of  Cortes  to  that  of 
Prescott;  carrying  his  investigations,  how- 
ever, much  more  into  detail  than  anybody 
has  done  before  him.  Still  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, and  is  now,  probably,  emlkarked  anew 
for  Mexico,  in  order  to  pursue  still  further  the 
subject  which  has  so  long  been  with  him  not 
'  merely  an  earnest  pursuit  but  a  passion. 
I     On  his  wav  to  Mexico,  the  Abb6  de  Bour- 
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bpurg  lately  passed  through  Boston,  where 
wo  had  already  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing him  in  1854.  Ue  stopped  here  only  a 
very  short  time,  and  we  did  not  know  he 
was  in  town,  until  he  called  upon  us  the  day 
before  his  departure.  But  we  at  once  spoke 
to  him  of  Mr.  Wilson's  book,  which  he  had 
not  seen,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  it,  desiring 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  on  i>aper  cer- 
tain facts  relating  to  Bernal  Diaz,  which  he 
had  mentioned  in  our  conversation.  The 
same  evening  he  wrote  us  a  note,  which  we 
received  after  he  was  gone,  and  from  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  portion 
relating  to  Bernal  Diaz.  Il  is  dated  Boston, 
25th  April,  1859:  — 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  address  you  herewith 
what  you  asked  of  me  tins  morning  concern- 
ing Benial  Diaz.  Not  having  my  books  or 
my  notes  at  hand,  I  must  content  myself 
with  putting  down  from  memory  what,  at  the 
moment,  occurs  to  my  recollection. 

*'  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  was  among  the 
soldiers  who  landed  with  Cortes  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  remained  afterwards  with  him.  His 
name  appears  in  a  great  number  of  official 
acts  still  extant.  It  was  Bernal  Dioz  who 
stood  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Span- 
ish Comp,  when  the  envoys  from  Cem])oalla 
presented  themselves  there.  In  the  legal 
process  instituted  against  Cortes  by  his  ene- 
mies, some  years  after  the  taking  of  Mexico, 
the  name  of  Bernal  Diaz  appears  as  one  of 
the  wilnessesH  for  the  defence.  Later  he  is 
to  be  traced  among  the.  S])aniards,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Central  America;  and 
he  was,  for  many  years.  Corregidor  of  the 
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city  of  Guatemala.  It  was  there  he  wrote 
his  Histor}',  and  the  autograph  mantucnfrf, 
signed  by  his  oton  hand,  u  carrfuLly  prt- 
served  by  that  municipality  among  its  or- 
chives,  where  I  liave  seen  and  examiiud  U 
more  than  once, 

'*  His  signature  Is  often  ahown  among  the 
signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Cahildo 
[tlie  Corporation]  of  Guatemala,  whose  re^ 
ords  still  exist.  He  died  in  that  city,  old 
and  complaining  of  his  poverty.'' 

Our  simple-hearted  and  picturesque  chron* 
icier  therefore,  not  only  had  a  descendant  in 
the  third  generation  who  was  fondly  attached 
to  his  ancestor's  memory ;  but  the  autograph 
manuscript  of  his  ancestor's  remarkable  book 
and  many  of  his  autograph  signatures  to  offi- 
cia>  documents,  officially  preserved,  have  sur* 
vived  all  the  revolutions  of  tlie  unhappy 
country,  the  affairs  of  whose  capital  city  be 
long  administered.  This  is  certsdoly  pretty 
well  for  "  a  mytli,** 

But,  to  be  serious,  an  author  who,  like  Mr. 
WiJHon,  makes  the  boldest  assertions  and 
then  is  obliged  to  run  for  luck  in  order  to 
find  evidence  that  he  may  hope  will  support 
them ; — who  has.  so  little  fairness  or  judg^ 
ment  as  is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  Dr. 
Kol)ertson,  and  so  little  knowledge  or  spirit 
of  inquiry  as  he  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Be^ 
nal  Diaz,  can  really  have  no  clajm  to  the 
character  of  an  historian.  Still  less  has  he  a 
right  to  8])eak  in  any  tone  except  one  of  per- 
feet  deference,  when  he  mentions  such  names 
as  those  of  Baron  Humboldt  and  Mr.  Frea- 
cotu  T- 


We  copy  the  following  curious  paragraph  from  ' 
the  Cologne  CurreNpondent  of  tlio  Continental 
J{eview. — "  Wo  may  now  ap:ain  afford  to  sniilc 
at  the  sinfrular  prbpliecy  of  that  Wcsrplinlisin 
shepherd  who  liycd  boino  hundred  or  hundix^d 
ond  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  predicted  a  terrible 
European  war,  in  the  course  of  which  *  the  Turks 
would  cool  the  feet  of  their  horses  in  the  waters 
of  the  Khinc.'  These  things — thus  nms  the 
tradition — were  to  come  to  pass  when  carrinj;je8 
run  without  horses,  and  the  Prussian  soldiers 
were  dressed  like   the  soldiers   who  crucitied : 


Christ.  Carriages  do  run  without  horses,  and 
the  silhouette  of  a  Prussian  in  his  tunic  and  hel- 
met is  in  all  respects  that  of  a  Roman  leglona^^. 
But  the  superstitious  who  speculated  on  this  sin- 
gular prophecj  could  never  reconcile  with  it  the 
decline  of  Turkish  power  and  the  manifest  im- 
]>roba))ilirT  of  the  Sultan's  troops  carrying  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Thev  forget  that  Franco  has  Algcrine 
n*<;iments  of  ^pahis  and  Zouaves,  and  that  many 
of  them  are  as  good  Moslemim  as  ever  walked 
in  the  streets  of  Siambul." — Literary  Gazette. 
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From  The  Spectator,  28  April. 
SELF-PBINTING  OF  SOUNDS. 

While  officials  and  soldiers  ore  pursuing 
their  contests,  men  of  science  arc  peacefully 
carrying  on  the  inTestigations  which  increase 
the  power  of  mankind,  without  depriving  their 
fellow-creatures  of  aught,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, effecting  conquests  without  leaving  any 
Tanquished.  The  distinctness  of  vocations 
hat  too  often  suggested  the  prejudice — and 
it  IB  realty  of  a  superficial  kind,  although  it 
ias  lasted  for  ages — that  science  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  intellect  are  independent  of  political 
agencies:  yet  an  instant's  reflection  will  dis- 
sipate the  hallucination.  What  interrupted 
the  career  of  Archimedes,  hut  soldier}'? 
What  restrains  the  intellect  of  Central  Italy, 
but  that  administration  which  assumes,  as  one 
of  the  bases  of  wisdom,  that  the  sun  goes 
round  the  world?  In  this  respect,  Kome 
and  England  stand  nearly — not  quite — at  the 
-antipodes  of  each  other ;  and  the  consequence 
IB,  that  in  England  we  have  a  freedom  in  the 
inTestigations  of  science,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it,  even  to  the  details  of  commerce, 
denied  in  other  countries;  though  in  somd 
other  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
eonquests  in  this  peaceful  domain  arc  assum- 
ing an  importance,  a  practical,  and  even  a 
monetary  and  commercial,  value,  which,  be- 
gin to  forbid  the  idea  that  such  questions  will 
much  longer  be  dependent  upon  the  suffer- 
ance of  politico-military  authority.  The  pres- 
ent day  is  remarkable  in  comparison  with 
odiera,  not  simply  for  the  number  of  novel 
discoveries  or  applications,  but  even  more  for 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  are  intro- 
duced to  society  at  large,  and  for  the  pains 
which  philosophic  men  are  taking  to  endow 
■oeiely  with  the  power  of  following  scientific 
progress,  at  least  in  its  intellectual  conce])- 
tions  and  its  moral  deductions.  A  Ilcrschel 
ii  at  the  paint  to  come  back  to  the  accidence 
of  his  vast  and  profound  science,  to  the  very 
A  B  C  of  its  machinen',  in  order  that  that 
once  contemned  individual,  the  general 
mder,  may  share  the  leading  ideas  of  astron- 
onj,  and  may  participate  in  the  conclusions 
of  the  scientific  philosopher ;  and  both  gain 
faj  the  participation.  For  af\er  all,  while 
apeeial  minds  will  seek  special  departments  of 
■etiTityt  it  is  by  the  collective  intellect  of  man- 
Und  that  the  grand  totals  of  science  are  most 
profitably  treated  and  turned  to  the  greatest 


account  in  advancing  the  object  of  all  science 
— the  enlargement  of  human  wisdom  and 
human  happiness.  It  matters  little  to  us  to 
know,  even  proximately,  the  construction  of 
those  solar  s}-stems  which  lie  at  countless  dis- 
tances from  our  own,  unless  through  the 
knowledge  we  arrive  at  grander  conceptions 
of  the  universe  and  its  structure,  attain  more 
distinctly  to  a  perception  of  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  regulated,  and  apply  that  knowled;^  in 
our  own  lives,  with  a  more  dutiful  obedience 
to  the  power  that  rules  the  universe.  In 
this  aspect,  as  well  as  in  the  more  commonly 
intelligible  view  of  immediate  material  re- 
sults, every  fresh  discovery  is  now  recognized 
to  possess  at  least  a  constructive  importance. 

One  such  discovery  is  announced  in  the 
current  numl)er  of  the  Photographic  News; 
for  photography  itself,  a  science  of  our  own 
age,  already  has  so  vast  a  practical  business 
that  it  supports  a  journal  of  its  own ;  and, 
whether  for  the  practical  man  or  the  deep- 
thinking  i)hiiosopher^  there  are  few  journals 
more  interesting  than  this  weekly  paper. 
At  present  we  notice  it,  however,  for  a  report 
on  a  subject  which  is  only  cognate  to  photog- 
rophy.  It  is  the  discovery  which  appears,  at 
least  in  its  preliminary  stages,  to  be  substan- 
tiated by  M.  Leon  Scott, — that  sounds,  like 
the  light  from  visual  objects,  can  be  collected 
by  means  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  printed 
off.  The  reader  should  buy  the  number  of 
the  Photographic  News,  in  owler  to  read  the 
fuller  account  for  himself;  we  will  here  only 
give  in  a  very  brief  shape  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  invention.  It  is  some  five  years 
since  M.  Scott  reflected  that  if  the  vibrations, 
or  whatever  else  ihey  may  be,  of  light  can  be 
reduced  to  a  permanent  record,  the  vibrations 
of  sounds  might  be  susceptible  of  analogous 
treatment.  As  a  guide  towards  the  means, 
he  reflected  upon  the  structure  of  the  human 
ear;  an<l  he  planned  his  apparatus  in  imita- 
tion of  that  model.  It  consists  of  a  non- 
vibrating  tube,  contracted  at  the  end,  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  sound,  and  it  terminates  in  a 
highly  vii)ratory  membrane.  This  is  the 
sound-collecting  machine,  analogous  to  the 
darkened  chamber  and  glass  of  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus.  In  place  oHhe  sensitized 
paper,  he  uses  a  second  membrane,  covered 
with  a  film  of  semi-fluid  ]ami>-black ;  and 
under  the  impulsion  of  sound,  the  second 
membrane  takes  off  from  the  first  the  print  of 
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the  TibrationR,  according  to  their  Tar}'ing 
number,  intensity,  and  form.  All  know  that 
vibrations  of  different  notes  vary  in  their  form 
of  action.  If  a  plate  of  glass  be  firmly  fixed, 
lightly  strewn  with  sand,  and  vibrated  by 
means  of  a  violin  bow,  so  as  to  produce  a 
musical  sound,  the  sand  will  arrange  itself  in 
symmetrical  forms ;  whereas,  if  the  sound  be 
non-musical  and  discordant,  the  sand  scatters 
itself  in  a  chaotic  confusion.  The  new  appa- 
ratus gives  to  such  records  much  greater 
variety,  nicety,  and  permanency.  In  the  ordi- 
nary pitch  of  the  human  voice,  which  will 
reach  to  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  found 
that  the  vibrations  will  not  sensibly  disturb 
the  motes  of  dust  floating  in  a  beam  of  light 
let  into  A  darkened  chamber;  yet  the  vibra- 
tions average  about  six  hundred  in  a  second 
of  time.  Musical  vibrations  vary  in  their 
celerity  with  the  height  or  depth  of  the  pitch. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  produce  vibrations  which 
effect  easily-moved  substances,  so  as  to  ar- 
range them  in  different  forms;  and  in  this 
way  M.  Scott  has  already  recorded  the  char- 
acteristic sounds  distinguishing  various  musi- 
cal instruments, — the  human  voice,  discordant 
screams,  a  shout,  a  howl,  or  an  explosion. 
Perhaps  the  nicety  of  the  record  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  an  experiment  not  relating 
to  sound.  A  steel  spinning-top  is  spun 
upon  a  gently  inclined  plane ;  and  a  black- 
ened membrane  so  completely  record's  every 
revolution  and  Ubration  of  the  top,  that 
the  number  of  revolutions  and  balancings 
can  be  counted.  M.  Scoti  has  not  yet 
accompliRhed  any  recorded  character  de- 
rived from  articulate  sounds,  such  as  those 
of  speech,  but  he  has  made  the  first 
step ;  be  has  an  autographic  ])rinted  record 
of  sound,  distinguishing  its  intensity,  tone, 
pitch,  and  character.  And  what  he  has  al- 
ready accomplished  compels  us  to  receive 
with  some  faith  the  statement  of  his  opinion, 
that  he  shall  probably  be  able  to  work  out  a 
record  of  orticulate  sounds. 

At  this  day  undoubtedly  the  philosopher 
has  a  right  to  say  that  ^  he  shall  be  excused 
from  r('pl)ing  to  the  commonplace  objection, 
'  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? '"  AVhcn  the  musing 
philosopher  first  noted  the  explosive  effect  of 


evaporated  steam  in  an  old  wine  flask,  he 
could  not  poasibly  have  foreseen  the  ap- 
paratus, or  the  applications  of  the  apparatus, 
which  have  been  developed  by  many  a  Watt 
and  Stephenson  intellect ;  but  from  the  first 
he  recognized  the  new  discovery  which  thij 
have  made  to  be  an  engine,  not  only  Ibr  ' 
creating  wealth — that  is  but  the  auxiliary 
question — but  for  increasing  the  means  of 
human  life,  and  thus  even  for  increasing  the 
numbers,  and  aggregate  volume^  of  human 
life — distinct  things.  When  Franklin  began 
to  experiment  on  electricity,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  dreams  were  dimly  hauntsd 
with  some  of  the  uses  that  have  now  become 
familiar  to  us.  And  we  now  begin  io  lean 
that  instead  of  mistrusting  or  ridiculing  the 
fii*st  evidences  of  a  newly  perceived  force  in 
nature,  we  should  accept  the  discovery,  in  the 
certainty  that  it  will  add  to  our  meana  of 
life,  although  we  may  not  from  the  first  be  able 
to  ])redict  the  method  in  which  we  shall 
apply  it. 

With  regard  to  this  new  discovery,  how« 
ever,  there  are  so  many  reasons  for  supposing 
that  direct  uses  may  be  derived  from  it,  co^ 
roborated  by  so  many  analogies  from  the 
progress  of  photography,  that  few  will  read 
M.  Scott's  memoir  without  sharing  in  his 
hopes  of  bringing  it,  even  within  our  own 
lifetime,  to  a  more  complete  development  and 
a  practical  utility. 

Indeed,  already  a  practical  use  for  the  dia- 
covery  is  seen.  Aided  by  M.  Rudolphe 
Koenog,  M.  Scott  is  able  to  register  the 
vibrations  of  a  diapason  of  the  number  of  a 
thousand  a  second.  The  apparatus  has  been 
applied  to  one  of  M.  Kedier's  chronometen, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  numl>er  of  the 
vibrations  can  be  rigorously  determined.  Thus, 
by  a  process  more  scientific  and  precise  than 
any  yet  suggested,  is  solved  the  problem  for 
which  the  French  Government,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  issued  a  commission — that  of 
fixing  a  standard  of  musical  pitch.  This  suo- 
cess  with  reference  to  an  almost  universal  art 
is,  we  are  convinced,  only  an  earnest,  though 
an  important  earnest,  of  the  achievements  in 
which  M.  Scott  has  made  the  first  iiractica* 
beginning. 
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BT  WALTBR  THORNBUBT. 

At  Forfar f  June  — ,  17 — . 

Tbbxb  was  a  swoon  of  yellow  cloud, 

A  scad  of  wind-tossed*  blue, 
A  drift  of  vapor,  crimson  proud, 

Shot  pnrplo  through  and  throuji^h, 
Xlum  a  icnrl  of  the  gravs  of  a  wild-doTc's  wing 

With  shifting  pearly  hue. 

At  Forfar,  on  a  bright  June  eve 

(The  son  in  blazoned  pride), 
nej  ted  old  Elspeth  to  the  stake, 

Her  withered  hands  both  tied  ; 
Tbej  brought  her  with  a  blast  of  pipes, 

Aa  men  bring  homo  a  bride. 

Tha  pointing  children  hooted  her, 

ETon  the  beggar's  bitch 
Bit  aft  her  as  she  trembling  went 

To  die — "  the  poisoning  witch." 
Fttehed  cloaks  flocked  with  soft  scarlet  hoods — 

The  poor  as  well  as  rich. 

Thej  stmck  her  aa  men  do  a  thief, 

Felting  the  blackening  mud ; 
Thej  would  not  stay  to  file  the  bridge. 

Bat  dragged  her  through  the  flood 
Old  bedrid  hags  from  windows  screamed 

Longing  to  drink  her  blood. 

Lodkhi^  across  the  fields  you  saw 

Black  lines,  that  widened  out, 
Ofplonghmen  running ;  on  the  vriml 

Came  curse  and  groun  and  shout : 
Bat,  God  1  to  hoar  no  single  sob 

Or  sigh  from  all  that  rout ! 

81m  gasped  for  mercy.    Ask  the  dog 

To  spare  the  strangling  life 
That  in  tlie  vixen  moans  and  barks 

Deep  in  the  tumbling  strife ; 
Or  ask  the  Indian  chief  to  give 

Mercy  when  blood  is  rife. 

OU  Elspeth,  with  her  lean  arms  crossed 

Hnmbly  upon  her  breast, 
Walks  painfully  with  bleeding  feet, 

A  rope  strains  round  her  chest ; 
Biddy  ner  watery  eyes  upturn 

To  the  gallows  further  west. 

Her  eoif  is  off,  her  ragged  hair, 
Snow-strcakcd  with  wintry  years, 

Hoots  oat  when  any  gust  of  wind 
Brings  billowing  storms  of  cheers  : 

TIm  lolling  mob  still  screech  and  roar, 
No  bloodshot  eye  drops  tears. 

filw  kissed  a  Bible,— close  she  kept 

The  volume  to  her  lips  ; 
Oh  ]  then  arose  a  flame  of  yells 

As  when  war's  red  eclipse 
Asses.    The  leaping  hangman  then 

Cried  oat  for  "  stronger  whips." 

Tot  all  this  time  the  mounting  larks 

Baog  far  from  human  toil, — 
ICIcs,  miles  around  the  ripening  com 

Was  in  a  golden  boil ; 
Tha  bee  npon  the  blue  flower  swings 

In  restless,  happy  moil. 

stolid  care  across  the  moor 


The  distant  death-bell  rung. 
And  drowning  it  flve  thousand  screamed 

The  ribald  dirge  that's  sung 
When  tlio  great  King  Devil  has  his  own, 

And  another  witch  is  hung. 

'Twas  pitiful  to  see  them  bind 
Those  shrunk  limbs  to  the  stake ; 

Her  idiot  sisters'  ttiankful  smiles 
Approve  the  pains  they  take. 

And  all  the  cruel,  mocking  care 
With  which  the  sticks  tliey  break. 

A  calcined  collar  round  her  neck 

The  hard-faced  hangman  flts. 
An  iron  chain  around  her  waist 

And  round  her  ankles  knits. 
As  ready  for  the  fire  his  man 

The  beach  log  cleaves  and  splits. 

They  thrust  tJie  cruel  arrowy  flame 

Into  the  billet  heaps. 
Its  fiery,  serpent  quivering  tongues 

Make  eager,  hungry  leaps  ; 
The  poor  old  creature  stretched  her  hands 

To  warm  them.    No  one  weeps  1 

The  savage  tiger  fire  is  lit, 

A  thunder-cloud  of  smoke, 
In  one  ribb'd  column  tall  and  black» 

Rose  thirty  feet,  then  broke  : 
It  blotted  out  the  setting  sun 

As  with  a  burial  cloak. 

You  heard  from  thickness  of  the  clond 

The  mumble  of  a  prayer. 
And  lo !  a  shriek,  swift,  dagger  keen. 

Sprang  up  and  stabbed  the  air, 
Then  just  one  burning  hand  that  strove 

To  wave  and  beckon  there. 

A  silence  came  upon  the  crowd. 

As  when  the  softening  spring 
Breaks  up  ttic  icy  northern  seas. 

Melting  ring  aflcr  ring : 
Then,  rising  o'er  their  guilty  heads, 

The  lark  sought  Heaven's  King. 

Was  it  the  sinner's  pleading  soul 

That  rose  up  to  those  skies. 
High,  high  al)ovo  the  burning  light 

And  sea  of  brutal  eyes. 
The  storms  and  eddies  round  the  stake 

Of  brutal  wild-beast  cries  ? 

***** 
An  hour  ago !    Now  but  a  ring 

Of  ashes  silvery  white. 
And  filmy  sparks  that  broke  in  blooms 

Of  fitful  scarlet  light. 
When  scudding  winds,  with  fiery  gush. 

Drove  the  children  left  and  right. 

And  chief  amongst  the  staring  crowd 
A  child  laugh^  with  those  bands — 

She  was  the  maid  the  hag  bewitched 
Upon  the  laird's  own  lands ; 

And  when  she  saw  the  ash  blow  red 
She  c]app<Ml  her  little  hands. 

Thank  God,  the  frightened,  cruel  folk 

Ne'er  lit  that  fire  again ; 
None  wore  that  calcined  collar  more. 

With  its  griping,  throttling  strain  : — 
'Twas  a  cruel  deed,  and  only  sweet 

To  the  bigot's  blighted  brain. 

— Bendey^M  MiaceUcmjf. 
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Ker.  Henry  Wftni  B««cher. 

LTTTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

Since  the  days  of  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
tine,  and  the  pet  S])ectator8,  Kamblern,  Idlers 
and  Adventurers,  what  an  advance  has  been 
made  I  There  are  more  books  than  ever 
before,  and  as  good  ones ;  the  quarterlies  are 
but  books  jointly  composed  by  several  co-op- 
erating authors,  and  contain  pai)ers,  often, 
vhich  represent  the  ripe  results  of  a  whole 
lifetime's  experience  or  reflection  in  every  de- ! 
partment  of  learning.  The  monthlies,  if  less 
stately,  are  hardly  less  able ;  and  all  this  is 
without  prejudice  to  the  weekly  and  daily 
ncwspapers,  which  command  some  of  the 
best  thinkers  and  writers  in  England  and 
America. 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  to  select  from  this 
wide  range  of  matter  the  best  articles  in  every 
department,  and  by  bringing  them  together 
in  a  new  work,  to  give  to  the  peo])le  at  a  very 
moderate  sum,  the  cream  of  a  hundred  differ- 
ent inaccessible  and  expensive  magazines  and 
papers.  But  this  Mr.  Littell  has  done,  and 
done  so  well  as  to  have  deserved  and  earned 
for  himself  the  thanks  and  esteem  of  all 
grateful  readers.  Our  readers  have  doubtless 
•ecn  the  stereoscopic  boxes  which  contain 
from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  plates,  which, 
revolving,  come  up  in  succession  before  the 
eye  and  present  living  pictures  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  This  is  just  what  Mr. 
Littell  docs  for  us  in  literarv  matters.  His 
Living  Age  is  a  stereoscopic  series  of  the 
learned  and  literary  doings  of  the  world. 
It  comes  every  week  with  a  new  set  of  pic- 
tures, reflecting  every  side  of  the  writing 
world,  scientific,  philosophical,  historic,  didac- 
tic, critical,  statistical,  poetic;  narrative,  bi- 
ography, stories — in  short,  ever}'  thing  except 
stupid  goodness  and  smart  immorality. 

Out  of  so  wide  a  field  to  select  with  taste 
and  good  judgment,  requires  a  talent,  in  its 
way,  quite  as  rare  as  that  which  produces  a 
brilliant  article.  Every  plodder  cannot  select 
wisely.  It  demands  great  industry,  multifa- 
rious reading,  a  nicety  of  taste  and  tact,  which 
are  none  the  less  praiseworthy  because  so  few 
think  to  praise  them.  Readers  are  an  un- 
grateful set.  They  seldom  think  of  their  ob- 
ligations to  those  who  pre])are  for  them  the 
endless  treasure  of  the  printed  page.  They 
seem  to  think  that  an  author  or  compiler 
thou  Id  be  grateful  and  satisfied  if  they  only 


buv  and  admire.  Bat  there  is  for  nobkr 
natures  a  payment  zncoin  leu  groas  batmoic 
precious.  If  we  were  to  express  the  ansccf 
love  and  gratitude  which  we  fieel  to  the  ah 
thors  that  have  companzed  with  nny  iiial  as 
teachers,  and  since  as  reverend  eoapnaioHi 
we  should  scarcely  find  words  or  space  for  tke 
fulness  of  the  offering  !  We  loTe  to  cficnli 
a  sense  of  unpayable  obligation  to  gmt 
hearts.  And  there  is  no  man  who  peifijtiM 
the  humblest  service  in  the  realm  of  leannig 
and  literature,  who  has  not  a  right  to  the 
honors  and  gratitude  of  benefactor. 

Mr.  Littell  is  not  pursuing  anew  or  rceent 
thing.  As  long  ago  as  1836  we  beeameeah- 
scrlbers  to  the  Museum,  a  work  similar  to 
Tlie  Living  Age,  published  monthly  at  Phil^ 
adel]ihia.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  m^ 
ond  series.  We  know  not  when  the  firaloDe 
began.  What  a  period  between  1836  and 
1809!  And  what  a  treasure  is  a  coniecutita 
series  of  volumes  made  up  of  the  best  matter 
which  has  appeared  in  that  long  period  of 
more  than  twenty  vears ! 

Of  The  Living  Age  we  have  a  complctaMC 
upon  our  shelves,  and  we  find  it  uniwrnlly 
popular  and  useful.  For  inrallds,  on 
liands  time  hangs  heavily,  and  whose 
ciuus  taste  every  day  needs  some  new 
source,  these  bound  volumes  must  be  invala- 
able.  For  those  who  resort  to  the  country  ia 
summer,  and  wish  an  abundance  of  miaeel- 
laneous  reading ;  for  long  voyages:  for  thoae 
who  love  to  go  back  to  other  yean  and  read 
of  events  which  now  are  historie8,4)ut  thcD- 
were  transpiring,  we  can  cordially  eommand 
this  unfailingly  interesting  series.  Every  year 
they  grow  more  interesting,  not  only  by  the 
progressive  contents,  but  because  u  wa  re- 
cede from  ])ast  years,  we  find  it  delightfal  to ' 
have  the  means  of  recalling  them.  Thoie 
who  have  full  sets  of  Hie  Edinburgh  Beoiemg 
The  Quarterly,  and  who  can  read  the  artieleB 
which  were  written  upon  the  appearance  of 
Byron's  poems,  Scott's,  Crabbe's,the  Waverley 
Novels,  etc.,  know  how  deeply  intereiting 
that  contemporaneous  criticism  becomes  v/ith 
ever/  year  that  lengthens  the  period  between 
us  and  it.  But  we  must  not  trespasa  npoa 
the  space,  further,  in  this  busy  week.  And 
we  perform  but  a  duty,  while  it  is  a  pleaanrei 
in  saying  that  we  congratulate  him  who  haiy 
and  pity  him  who  has  not,  upon  his  shelvea 
the  now  almost  little  librar}* — ^Littell's  Living 
Age. 
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From  Tho  Westminster  BeTiew. 
THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 
The  Italian  question  U  acknowledged  to  be 
the  great  diplomatic  question   of  the  day. 
The  Congress  of  Paris  by  spontaneously  in- 


clndiDgit  amongst  the  subjects  for  its  deliber-  then,  are  the  chances  of  success  for  n  people 
ation,  has  publicly  recogniied  its  importance,   aiming  at  reform  under  circumstances  that 


concessions  of  right,  from  its  government, 
strong  in  a  citadel  of  immemorial  privilege 
and  armed  with  the  panoply  of  executive 
force,  has  before  it  a  task,  the  success  of  which 
seems  to  demand  its  united  energies.    What, 


By  this  act  on  the  part  of  a  conclave,  the  con- 
•tituted  representation  of  legal  Government  in 


impose  the  necessity  of  at  once  fighting  p 
foreign  foe  of  firstrate  power,  and  of  coercing 


Europe,  the  Italian  question  was  manumitted  at  home  five  governments,  several  of  which 
from  the  condition  of  a  vain  hypothesis,  and  are  connected  with  him  by  indissoluble  ties, 
introduced  amongst  the  elements  of  European  and  all  deriving  from  his  solid  cstablisthmcnt 
politics.  Since  that  event  three  years  have .  the  main  buttress  for  their  own  existence  ? 
paased  away,  but  the  political  state  of  Italy  i  Preliminary  discussions  arc  fatal  to  that  rapid 
oontinues  as  before.  The  deliberations  of  !  concert  of  action  which  alone  can  ensure  the 
diplomacy  are  unavoidably  slow,  so  that  its  overthrow  of*an  enemy,  who,  from  his  com- 
jndgments,  like  those  of  old  Chancery,  are  manding  strongholds  throughout  the  country. 


apt  to  be  forestalled  by  the  death  of  the  orig- 
inal suitors,  who,  unless  driven  to  lawless 
despair  at  procrastination,  relieved  the  coiurt 
firom  the  responsibility  of  a  decision,  by  taking 
into  their  own  hands  the  righting  of  our 
wrongs.  There  are  alarming  symptoms  at 
the  present  moment  indicating  the  likelihood 
of  such  a  catastrophe  with  reference  to  Italy. 
Tlie  spirit  of  disaficction  and  national  im- 
pulse, first  obliged  to  bow  to  defeat  and  after- 


seems  in  a  position  to  trample  out  at  once  the 
first  fire  of  rebellion.  Is  it  not  inevitable, 
then,  that  a  people,  having  no  traditional  plans 
by  which  such  preliminary  discussions  are  ren- 
dered needless  must  be  overtaken  by  con- 
fusion in  their  attempts  to  construct  a  unity 
out  of  atoms  never  yet  brought  together? 
This  consideration  has  not  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Italians.  The  public  mind 
throughout  the  country  is  animated  with  the 


wardi  content  to  restrain  itself  in  confident  conviction  that  every  thing  is  to  be  postponed 


[pectation  of  the  results  of  the  Paris  Con- 
greas,  is  now  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  with  an  intensity 


to  the  emancipation  of  the  native  soil  from 
Austrian  dominion,  that  victory  in  Lombardy 
must  of  itself  release  the  whole  of  Italy  from 


that  warrants  the  forebodings  of  an  outbreak, ,  oppression,  and  that  therefore  all  questions  of 
and  makes  it  desirable  that  we  should  take  a  |  constitutions  and  international  arrangements 
timely  review  of  a  state  of  afl'uirs  which  may  are  as  nothing  until  freedom  from  the  for- 
not  im|x>yibly  embroil  Europe  in  a  general  j  cigncr  is  achieved.  It  is  evident,  if  tliis  scnti- 
var,and  must  under  all  circumstances  bespeak  ■  ment  has  been  sincerely  adopted  by  the  bulk 
the  atteittion  of  the  English  Govcrnmont  in  of  the  intelligent  population,  and  is  not  merely 
the  unavoidable  assertion  of  its  legitimate  in-  cherished  with  self  delusive  complacency,  that 
flnence.  The  general  ignorance  of  the  English  as  long  as  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  abdi- 
public  about  matters  of  foreign  policy,  ex-  eating  individual  pretensions  or  renouncing 
tending  often  in  a  lamentable  degree  even  to  pet  schemes,  there  exists  the  best  possible 
our  atatesmen,  makes  this  the  more  neces- 1  ])ledge  that  the  people  will  avail  themselves 
■ary,  lest  we  find  ourselves  imprudently  com-  of  any  opportunity  which  may  present  itself 
mitted  beyond  return  in  a  question  from  its  for  asserting  their  independence.  But  the 
mj  complicated  nfiture   striking  into,  and  !  opinion  that  this  feeling  has  made  such  prog- 


threatening  to  affect,  all  the  interests  of  Eu- 
rope. 


ress  as  to-be  able  to  give  for  a  sufficient  time 
a  common  direction  to  the  scattered  members 


A  people  which  bos  by  rebellion  to  wrest  of  Italian  nationality,  and  to  repress  what  is 


ita  independence  from  the  stern  gripe  of  for- 
eign  enthralment,  strong    in   a  thoroughly 


affirmed  to  be  an  inveterate  dis])Osition  for 
asserting  individual  rights  in  a  degree  incom- 


efficient  and  numerous  army,  has  to  achieve  a  :  patible  with  general  discipline,  we  find  many 
victory  which  seems  but  just  possible  to  an  gainsayers,  who  point  with  derision  to  the 
andivided  efibrt  of  convulsive  despair.  Again, :  perpetual  conflict  of  Italians  amongst  them- 
A  people  which  at  home  is  called  upon  to  selves  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
into  surrender, and  which  has  to  extort  j  the  failure  marked  with  disastrous  incidents 
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that  crowned  the  effort  of  1848,  and  lastly  to 
the  influence  that  is  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
occult  inRpiration  and  mysterious  machinery 
of  Mazzininn  organization.  To  our  mind  the 
men  who  reason  in  this  manner  fall  from  rigid 
Teneralion  for  tradition  into  a  misapprehension 
of  the  truth  as  extreme  as  that  of  those  who 
Jmmolate  themselves  for  a  conceit,  the  result 
of  imaginative  enthusiasm. 

Mazzlni  was  powerful  in  1848  for  the  best 
of  reasons :  he  had  done  immense  services, 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  man,  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  torch  of  liberal  ideas  in  the 
period  of  desolation  and  gloom,  when  an  un- 
dying conviction  could  alone  prevent  the  heart 
of  man  from  sinking  into  apathetic  indifference. 
When,  therefore,  the  great  movement  came 
overnight,  and  the  magic  vision  of  success 
flashed  suddenly  on  the  wakening  eyes  of 
Italy,  enthusiastic  confidence  was  elicited  for 
the  prophetic  nature  of  the  man,  whose 
hierophantic  breathings,  communicated  at  mid- 
night meetings  in  the  mystic  conclaves  of 
Carbonari  lodges,  had  quickened  the  generouo 
devotion  of  youth,  had  buoyed  up  with  fevered 
assurances  the  despondency  of  maturer  years, 
had  been  sufticient  to  make  noble  lives  seek 
voluntary  martyrdom,  in  obedience  to  whis- 
pered bidding,  and  now  seemed  to  have  at- 
tained the  confirmation  of  their  pledges  in  the 
indisputable  testimony  of  positive  achievement. 
No  historical  tradition  held  up  a  pattern  to 
imitation,  nnd  still  less  did  any  actual  institu- 
tion lend  the  assistance  of  its  support  to  the 
longing  efforts  of  Italian  Liberalism.  There 
was  literally  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
Italian  prospects  capable  of  affecting  the  con- 
tcmplatist  with  hope,  or  of  attracting  his  sym- 
pathies. The  leaden  gloom  of  stagnation  and 
mean  oppression  seemed  to  pervade  the  re- 
gions of  government  in  the  Peninsula.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  heart,  not  to  subside  into 
indifference  or  end  in  despair,  had  to  recur  to 
the  depths  of  abstract  conviction  for  the 
bracing  elements  that  might  enable  it  to  bear 
up  against  adversity.  In  the  complete  divorce 
between  generous  aspiration  and  wretched 
reality — in  the  utter  impossibility  to  find  any 
point  of  affinity  between  the  two — mind  was 
forcibly  directed  for  solace  to  the  realm  of 
imagination,  where  it  could  freely  intoxicate 
itself  with  the  uncompromising  indelible  rights 
of  man,  and  visions  of  their  ultimate  triumph 
over  the  incompatible  enormities  of  existing 
establishments.    Now  Mazzinians  is  this  frame 


of  mind  elaborated  into  a  doctrine,  and  po- 
fected  into   an   organisation.     Jta  laiigiii|e 
breathed  the  Inspiration  of  the  moat  abtlnct 
principles,  its  view»were  such  elaborate 
as  teem  from  an  im agnation  n^  in 
above  disturbances  from  thingi  withoutp  wUt 
the  mystic  symbolism  pervading  ita 
ganization  with  its  form  of  initiatioii, 
illuminations,  and  oracular  hierarehy,  wai  a- 
actly  adapted  to  foster  a  chronic  fever  of  the 
imagination,  and  answer  the  purpoaai  of  ■ 
season  necessarily  confined  in 4taoperatiaM(o 
conspiring,  and  occultly  propagating  i^idtt- 
ground  disaffection.    It  cannot  be  denied  thit 
this  was  the  work  of  no  ordinary  taint 
Mazzini  is  the  very  genius  of  conspiraey;  fill 
nothing  to  encourage  him  but  tbe  undcfiilipg 
fervor  of  his  ardent  mind,  he  contrived  t 
society,  which  alone  under  the  drcumttaBHi 
of  the  time  could  give  some  combinatini  wA 
direction  to  the  scattered  partidea  of  ItaSn 
energy,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  matter  d 
wonder  that  he  should  have  acquired  ovorUi 
partisans  an  influence  which  partook  of  tcb^ 
ration,  and  which  enabled  him,  like  the  (Nd 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  to  command  omimiiri 
who  rejoiced  to  be  devotees. 

But  that  which  constituted  Afaninf  a  power 
in  a  period  of  ap])eal  to  the  imaginative  HmA' 
ties  precisely  defeated  his  usefulnew  in  deal- 
ing with  events.  With  an  utter  abaenca  o^ 
appreciation,  he  insisted  on  reconetmetinf  in 
behalf  of  Liberalism  the  inflexible  ajalem 
represented  on  the  other  side  of  canon  law. 
As  the  vision  of  united  Italy  had  riaen  befae 
his  mind  in  secluded  meditation,  ao  alme 
would  he  consent  to  entertain  it.  He  could 
never  bring  himself  to  make  any  accbmit  of 
circumstances,  and  as  all  legislation  beaide  ill 
own  edicts  is  undeserving  of  notice  bj  the 
Papacy,  so  M&zzini,  assuming  the  infallible 
character  of  tlie  Pontiff  of  Liberaliam,  de- 
nounced and  sought  to  thwart  every  relorm 
short  of  his  own  thorough  revolution.  In 
1848  this  imperfection  in  his  mind  waanot 
yet  discovered,  while  in  the  first  burvt  of  that 
year's  events  the  full  impression  of  hia  aeer- 
like  assurances  weighed  on  his  diseiplea  vith 
even  heightened  ecstasy.  But  linee  then  a 
great  desertion  has  taken  place  amongst  his 
followers.  Against  the  boon  beatowed  on 
Italy  by  Piedmont,  were  it  only  in  the  fJMt 
that  on  Italian  soil  it  has  opened  a  school  firee 
from  oppressive  control  for  discumiona  of 
every  kind,  Mazzini  has  not  only  remained 


blind,  but  has  actually  persisted  to  plot  with 
ipiteful  and  unnatural  animosity,  merely  bc- 
eauae  its  form  does  not  partake  of  his  favorite 
republican  fashion.  Under  the  influence  of  self- 
opinionatiTenesB  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
hurried  into  actions  which  amount  to  deliber- 
ate treason  against  the  common  cause  of 
national  independence.  In  defiance  of  every 
eonaideration,  Mazzini,  with  perverse  arro- 
gance, has  refused  to  yield  one  tittle  of  his  re- 
pnblican  views  for  the  sake  of  union  in  the 
great  purpose  of  liberating  his  country  from 
tbe  foreigner.  Isolating  himself  therefore 
from  patriots  of  every  shade  who  were  not 
ready  to  subscribe  to  his  exclusive  opinions, 
llanini  for  awhile  maintained  a  following  of 
Mime  importance,  composed  mostly  of  sincere 
Bepublicans  in  theory,  and  augmented  by  men 
jtinfully  impressed  with  the  closing  circum- 
Mances  of  the  outbreak  of  1848,  and  conse- 
quently inclined  to  seek  in  extreme  measures 
tiie  only  adequate  remedy  for  inveterate  ills. 
Bnt  Piedmont,  which  at  that  time  had  not  yet 
acquired  general  confidence,  has  since  then 
been  steadily  winning  esteem.  Its  undoubted 
good  &ith,  and  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence and  free  government,  has  obtained 
for  it  at  least  general  sympathy  in  Italy. 
Maisini,  on  the  contrar}',  not  only  refused  to 
eo-operate  with  it,  but- used  the  spell  of  his  in- 
foence  to  impel  the  devotion  of  his  adherents 
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phase  of  affairs.  Mazzinianism  reached  the 
natural  term  of  its  existence  the  day  the 
political  action  of  Italy  was  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  lurking  in  the  mummeries  of 
Carbonari  lodges,  and  could  display  itself  on  a 
public  arena,  at  once  the  school  for  proper 
discipline,  and  a  singe  whence  to  make  its 
claims  heard  through  Europe. 

But  if  the  authority  of  Mazzini*s  influence 
and  the  effective  force  of  his  organized  system 
for  conspiracy  have  been  thus  reduced,  what 
elements  are  there  now  in  Italy  ca])able, 
and  likely,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak,  to 
give  a  character  to  the  movement?  To 
render  to  ourselves  an  account  of  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  conditions  of  each 
Italian  territory  by  itself.  Beginning  in  the 
order  of  position,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
things  of  importance,  with  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  ])rovinces,  we  here  find  a  population 
of  about  five  millions  animated  pith  a  common 
sentiment  of  hostility  against  their  Austrian  rul- 
ers. The  universal  prevalence  of  this  feeling  was 
proved  in  the  general  revolt  of  1848,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  at  that  time  this  feeling  was  coupled 
with  others  weakening  its  effective  force  and 
intensity.  They  were  the  natural  result  of 
want  of  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with 
each  other  on  the  part  of  the  population  in 
the  different  territorial  divisions  of  Northern 
Italy,  rather  than  of  confirmed  disposition  to 


to  insane  attempts,  entailing  useless  blood-    personal  views  or  local  jealousies  incompatible 


ifaed,.  and  shocking  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation  by  their  wicked  recklessness.  The 
erovning  act  was  his  criminal  conspiracy  to 
Kiae  the  forts  of  Genoa,  and  thus  to  introduce 
nbellion  and  civil  war  into  the  State  which 
•arret  certainly  as  the  champion  for  Italy,  and 
tho  sanctuary  of  her  struggling  children,  a 
•proceeding  so  monstrous  as  to  Iiave  aroused 
general  indignation  amongst  his  party.  In 
Genoa  itself  a  declaration  of  his  leading  fol- 
-  lovers  has  lately  been  drawn  up,  ri'iiounciiig 
adherence  to  him,  and  the  same  spirit  of  do- 
fBetion  is  prevalent  everywhere.  Tlie  chief 
Ina  incurred  an  amount  of  discredit  which  has 
killed  the  party.    From   Ix-ing  a  j>ower   in  •  din-ctly   false,  a  mere  lure  to  ensure  I'ied- 


with  concert.  This  state  of  feeling  has  ceased 
to  exist.  The  expression  of  a  frame  of  mind 
that  did  not  re]}rcsent  obsiinncy  wedded  to 
prejudice,  but  the  blank  absence  of  knowledge, 
it  has  yielded  of  itself  to  the  evi<Ience  of 
facts.  We  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
throughout  the  Lombardo-Venelian  prov- 
inces there  rules  one  dominant  sentiment 
alon;;  with  hosiilltv  to  the  Austrlans,  the 
desire  to  form  integral  portions  of  a  king- 
dom \ihi(-h  In  to  have  the  King  of  riedmoiit 
for  its  sovereign.  Many  who  acknowledge  the 
present  ))revalence  of  this  profession  of  jiollti- 
cj«l  feilin;;s  consider  it,   however,   as   either 


Italy,  Mazzini  has  now  sunk  into  the  insignifi- 
cant ringleader  of  a  band  capable  of  still  creat- 
ing serious  disturbances  in  some  localities,  but 
qnile  unable  to  establish  any  permanent  in- 
ftience.  Nor  is  this  neglect  of  Mazzini  in  any 
vay  the  result  of  unjust  tick  fen  ess  on  the  part 
of  Ifae  public.  His  system,  even  if  Icf^s  indin- 
-matl}'  employed, is  quite  unfit  for  tlic  present 


montese  assisted  in  driving  out  the  Austrian 
fijrces,  or  as  at  h-asl  a  jiicce  of  hasty  self- 
di'Insioii,  which  will  vanisli  the  day  ci/bum- 
htances  give  an  opening  to  local  ambitions ; 
and  they  point  to  the  events  of  1848  in  con- 
firmation of  their  views.  I'liis  reasoning  is  of 
a  kind  easily  carrying  assent  by  a  show  of 
evidence  wiiicli,  on  examination,  is  found  to 
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partake  of  entire  xniflapprehension  and  dis- 
torted appreciation  of  what  really  took  place. 
The  outbreak  of  1848  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Italy  to  leap  into  possession  of  her  full 
strength  out  of  the  disjoined  condition  in 
which  she  had  allowed  herself  to  lie  ever 
since  the  break  up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Animated  therefore  by  an  impulsive  desire  to 
compass  something  novel  to  her  previous  ex- 
istence, the  movement  was  unavoidably  desti- 
tute of  those  wise  influences  which  spring 
from  experience  and  practical  insight,  and 
which  of  themselves  steady  action  when  con- 
fined to  the  recovery  of  an  object  which  is  the 
mere  consummation  of  long  preparatory 
labor.  An  abstract  idea  fervently  embraced 
was  the  source  of  inspiration,  and  the  fanciful 
image  of  an  united  Italy,  as  held  up  to  the 
visionary  ecstasy  of  Carbonari  mystics,  had 
been  the  nearest  approach  to  a  definite  indi- 
cation of  the  work  that  was  to  be  performed. 
When  the  blaze  of  rebellion  suddenly  fired  the 
mine  throughout  Italy,  the  people  indeed 
rushed  with  ready  zeal  to  promote  its  spread, 
but  this  action,  like  that  of  men  called  out 
into  the  dark  on  a  sudden  alarm,  was  embar- 
rassed by  confusion.  The  Lombard  and  the 
Venetian  started  up  sincerely  enthusiastic 
about  merging  their  existence  in  a  united 
Italy  ;  but  nothing  in  their  traditions  instinc- 
tively suggested  the  propriety  of  beginning  by 
a  combination  amongst  themselves.  Though 
both  were  alike  ready  for  sacrifices  in  behalf 
of  an  Italian  State,  neither  of  them  had  any 
reminiscences  which  could  naturally  impel 
them  on  occasions  of  tliis  struggle  at  once  to 
seek  each  other  out  with  the  self-denying 
spirit  that  could  constitute  a  polity  at  least  be- 
tween them.  No  portion  of  Italy  had  been 
accustomed  to  repose  upon  its  neighbors,  and 
thus  there  was  nowhere  that  germ  of  concert 
ready  which  in  critical  moments  can  alone 
with  requsite  quickness  bring  the  assistance 
that  by  energy  and  example  is  able  to  assume 
direction,  and  save  a  movement  from  defeat- 
ing itself.  This  proved  disastrous  to  rapid 
success,  and  before  the  Italians  had  time  to 
make  good  their  first  fault,  events  put  a  stop 
to  their  chances ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they 
willfully  persevered  in  their  errors. 

Charles  Albert  was  not  hailed  at  first  with 
the  devotion  which  might  seem  to  have  been 
bis  due ;  but  to  us  his  partial  disfavor  seems 
most  natural.  He  arrived  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  movement,  when  the  population 


was  still  in  the  transport  of  its  Italian  MSa§, 
and  no  time  had  been  allowed  to  rraew  ni 
estimate  the  condltion.of  affiun.    His  eliam^ 
ter  was  of  a  nature  not  only  te  warrant,  Int 
actually  to  suggest  suspicion,  and  hii  eoone 
of  proceeding  the  very  one  lure  to  mffle  ■& 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  hour.    A  Gaiboaari 
conspirator  in  his  early  days,  he  had  wilOiiglf 
purchased  personal  pardon  by  betraying  Ik 
unfortunate  accomplices.    On  tuoeeeding  to 
the  throne  he  had  ruled  with  tha  narrov- 
mindedness  of  a  priest-ridden  bigot,  and  the 
jealous  harshness  of  a  giant  so  mistmttfiil  n 
even  to  doubt  his  own  family,  during  jmn 
when  Liberalism  could  hold  up  no  temptiDg 
prospects  to  his  ambition.     On  the  rcibni 
movement  being  inaugurated  by  Piui  IX.,  be 
slowly  and  laggingly  followed  in  its  wake.  It 
was  only  when  the  King  of  Naples  had  con- 
ceded a  constitution  that  Charles  Albert  would 
consent  to  grant  one  to  his  subjects.    Nflf 
were  the  Pledmontese  popular  as  a  natba. 
Indeed  they  were  hardly  considered  to  be 
Italians,  and  were  looked  at  in  much  the  sme 
light  in  which  the  Macedonians  before  Alex- 
ander's time   had   been   regarded    by  the 
Greeks.      On  setting  his  army  in  motiOB, 
Charles  Albert  issued  proclamations  with  the 
most  high-flown  professions  of  patriotic  disin- 
terestedness, in  which  he  •disclaimed  all  idea 
of  personal  motives,  and  declared  that  the 
satisfaction  of  contributing  to  his  fellow-eonn- 
trymen's  delivery  was  all  the  reward  he  de- 
sired.   Yet,  from  the  very  first  day,  an  aotife 
and  glaring  canvass  to  set  the  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy  on  his  head  was  carried   on,  without 
doubt  at  the  king's  instigation,  by  men  who 
were  notorious  emissaries,  and  his  whole  be- 
havior was  of  a  kind  to  instil  the  auspicioa 
that  its  regulating  principle  was  the  desire  to 
make  his  assistance  the  means  of  conclnding 
a  bargain  advantageous  to  himself    It  could 
not  but  be  that  in  the  full  excitement  of  the 
Italian  scntipaent,  this  view,  with  its  contingent 
prospects  of  submission  to  a  distrusted  prince 
and  annexation  to  what  then  was  an  obscure 
and  unpopular  State,  must  have  been  at  first 
sight  uninviting  to  many.    Yet  it  is  an  au- 
thenticated fact,  that  on  a  serious  appeal  to 
the  people  to  decide  by  their  vote  the  future 
constitution  of  their  country,  this  instinctive 
good  sense  eleq^ed  union  with  Piedmont.    In 
the  flush  of  intoxicating  success,  in  the  tide  of 
opinions  directly  calculated  to  foment  inflated 
exaltation,  with  Maudni  untarnished  in  credit 
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and  actively  engaged  in  fanning  the  spirit  of 
his  adherents,  the  Republicans  and  Separatist 
party  yet  vanished  in  smoke.  In  Lnmbardy, 
u  far  as  it  waa  free  from  the  Austrians,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  and  two 
votes  were  given  for  incorporation  with  J'ied- 
mont,  against  only  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  ;  while  in  Venice,  where  the  question  was 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
separatist  feeling  was  supposed  to  be  strong- 
est, it  waa  carried  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
aeven  against  six.  In  the  presence  of  this 
deliberate  resolution,  approved  of  by  such 
oferwhelming  mtyorities,  it  seems  to  us  ab- 
surd to  lay  emphatic  stress  u])on  tiie  seditious 
nanifratationa  against  Charles  Albert  on  the 
oecauon  of  the  executions  of  Milan.  It  was  a 
moment  pre-eminently  calculated  to  confound 
the  mind  of  the  people.  From  the  height  of 
auecess  they  found  themselves  pitched  into 
the  depths  of  humiliation,  with  the  same 
npidity  with  which  they  had  been  elated. 
THuit  had  been  looked  upon  one  day  with  the 
delight  of  secure  possession,  was  discovered 
the  next  to  be  hopelessly  shivered.  A  wild 
and  profound  consternation,  and  a  perfect 
conflict  of  disordered  feelings  therefore  arose, 
paramount  over  which  wos  a  concentrated 
animosity  against  those  who  had  been  invested 
with  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  who  now 
were  hastily  denounced  as  traitors.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  no  just  inference  can  be  deduced 
from  what  occurred  in  a  moment  of  such 
complete  disturbance,  and  that  whoever  makes 
this  the.  Btarting-point  for  his  calculations, 
eommilB  the  same  error  as  a  man  who,  reflect- 
ing on  human  nature,  makes  the  proceedings 
of  a  madman  the  basis  for  his  speculations. 
Every  reason  which  in  1848  could  tell  in  favor 
of  Piedmont,  tells  now  with  redoubled  force. 
What  then  was  looked  to  only  with  the  con- 
fldence  of  inward  conviction,  is  now  beheld  in 
tbe  impressiTe  attraction  of  a  proved  fact, 
within  the  cognizance  of  all. 

Our  observations  have  led  us  to  the  con- 
dnsion  that  it  is  not  only  a  sentiment  of  roli- 
anee  which  animates  the  Lombards  towards 
Piedmont.  They  seem  to  us  to  have  com- 
pletely identified  themselves  in  feeling  with  it, 
to  eonsider  themselves  merely  lopped  off 
■wmbers  of  it,  and  to  be  panting  for  the  ac- 
taal  consummation  of  a  union.  No  man 
illustrious  for  talent  and  character  ap- 
in  1S48  than  Manin.  His  genius  was 
itially  that  of  a  noble-minded  statesman, 


which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  entering 
into  the  movement  with  the  predilections  of  a 
republican,  and  with  sentiments  strongly  dis- 
inclined to  accept  a  Piedmontese  sovereignty. 
Yet  Manin  died  in  Paris  a  firm  and  zealous 
adherent  of  Piedmont.  The  efforts  of  his  last 
years  were  all  directed  with  indefatigable 
energy  to  promote  by  his  counsel  and  weight 
the  adhesion  of  public  opinion  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  Now,  Manin  was  one  of  those 
men  who  at  once  are  types  and  leaders ;  the 
secret  of  their  influence  residing  in  a  practical 
sense  which  makes  them  intuitively  reflect 
the  conformation  of  things ;  and  we  believe 
that  he  represents  in  the  revolution  his  feel- 
ings underwent  a  conversion  that  has  been 
growing  in  into:i»iiy  throu<^hout  Northern 
Italv.  It  is>olU'n  asserted  that  the  Austrian 
rule  is  not  detested  by  the  whole  population ; 
that  the  disaffected  only  constitute  a  section, 
consisting  especially  of  the  nobility  and  upper 
classes,  who  are  merely  animated  by  a  crav- 
ing for  authority;  that  the  ease  and  material 
prosperity  consequent  on  the  efficient  pro- 
visions of  Austrian  administration  have  won 
the  acquiescence  of  those  large  portions  of 
the  community  living  by  trade  and  industry, 
and  that  above  all  the  agricultural  population 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, so  that  it  would  be  ready  actively  to 
co-operate  in  coercing  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  men  whom  in  their  characters  of  land- 
lords and  proprietors  it  is  represented  as  hat- 
ing. And  this  is  not  merely  said  by  men  who 
might  be  pardoned  for  greater  zeal  than 
knowledge.  Austrian  politicians  of  standing 
do  not  hesitate  to  bring  forward  these  argu- 
ments with  all  the  weight  of  their  authority, 
so  that  we  think  it  worth  while  shortly  to 
give  our  reasons  for  completely  disbelieving 
their  correctness. 
The  Austrian  rule  can  onlv  be  said  not  to 

w 

be  detested  with  unanimous  intensity  through- 
out Northern  Italy  in  that  sense  in  which 
every  sentiment  running  through  a  population 
of  great  extent  must  naturally  encounter  de- 
grees of  modification.  Thus  in  Lombardy 
there  is  a  general  difference  in  spirit  IJetween 
the  inhabitants  of  its  northern  and  southern 
districts.  The  former  arc  a  more  hardy,  de- 
fiant, and  im))etuous  race,  while  the  latter, 
living  m  the  affluent  and  luxuriant  plains,  are 
more  inert  and  inclined  to  contract  something 
of  the  immobility  that  attaches  to  the  richness 
of   their  soil.    These  would  never  be  the 
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pioneers  of  a  revolt,  while  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  of  an  indomitable  forwardness ;  and 
this  comprises  the  whole  distinction.  The 
men  in  the  plains  of  Lodi  have  never  shown 
any  sym])athy  for  Austria ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  very  active  participators  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  rebellion.  They  must  not 
be  relied  on  for  a  forlorn  hope,  or  to  hold  out 
in  desperate  resistance  to  the  last,  because 
their  temper  naturally  inclines  them  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  the  dair}'  and  the  mart ; 
but  their  feelings  are  Italian;  they  would 
cheerfully  obey  an  authority  that  speaks  to 
them  with  the  form  of  a  constituted  govern- 
ment ;  they  will  contribute  their  quota  to  a 
conscription  levied  by  order  from  the  ruling 
power ;  only  if  the  war  lasted  long  they 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  sigh  for  the 
flcshpots  of  Egypt.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  the  Austrian  government  has  by  a 
good  administration  conciliated  the  good-will 
of  any  class,  that  on  the  contrary  it  has  in- 
flamed the  animosity  of  the  whole  country  by 
its  exactions  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
1847,  the  clear  revenue  drawn  from  the  Lom- 
bardo-Vcnetian  provinces,  after  all  deductions, 
amounted  to  90,285.793  francs.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  1855,  owing  to  increased  taxa- 
tion, the  sum  transmitted  to  Vienna  amounted 
to  137,600,000  francs.  No  class  has  escaped 
the  lynx-eyed  rapacity  of  the  exchequer,  but 
the  agricultural  one  has  especially  suffered 
from  the  heavy  imposts  laid  on  land,  and  ren- 
dered fearfully  oppressive  through  the  occur- 
rence of  a  series  of  deficient  crops  from  dis- 
eases of  a  mysterious  nature.  This  has  caused 
great  misery  and  even  absolute  destitution  in 
some  of  the  more  northern  districts  ;  amongMt 
which  the  Valtellina  has  been  one  of  the  nn)st 
heavily  visited,  so  that  the  animosity  of  tliese 
parts  is  now  heightened  by  the  rancor  pecu- 
liar to  the  bitterness  of  personal  suffering. 
Nor  has  the  effect  of  these  exactions  been  in 
any  way  mitigated  by  considerate  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  officials. 

Tiie  Austrian  government  is  of  all  the  least 
suj)plc,'.and  its  agents  are  the  most  painfully 
inept  for  suiting  the  lumber  of  traditional  in- 
struction to  modern  requirements.  It  is  in- 
deed not  a  spirit  of  active  and  wanton  tyranny 
which  actuates  them,  but  a  sj)irit  of  oflensive 
clumsiness  pervades  their  conduct  which  makes 
iheni  blindly  contrive  on  all  occasions  to 
wound  the  feeliu'^s  of  those  with  whom  thev 
have  to  deal,  and  converts  their  zeal  into  dull 


obsequiousness  that  never  departs  from  the 
letter  of  prescription,  and  never  rises  to  suffi- 
cient independence  of  judgment  to  be  capabb 
of  enlightening  its  superiors  by  counsel  or  in- 
formation that  might  seem  to  convey  remon- 
strance against  the  wisdom  of  their  views.    A 
government  depending  on  such  inferior  in- 
struments, and  yet  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  most  complicated  difficulties,  is  ever  ez- 
I)osed  to  be  misled  into  fatal  errors  through 
the  blundering  servility  of  those  to  whom  it 
trusts  for  wholesome  advice.    This  has  hem 
emphatically    the   case  with    regord    to  iti 
Italian  possessions,  where  the  notions  of  strin- 
gent centrctjization  in  the  hands  of  an  iire- 
sponsible  executive,  which  formed  the  sum  of 
Schwarzenberg*s  military  mind,  have   been 
made  the  j)rinciple  of  government    Re-ente^ 
ing  by  force  of  arms  into  possession  of  pro^ 
inces  that  had  risen  in  unanimous  rebelfion, 
the  Austrians  did  nothing  to  confirm  their 
Iiold  thereon  beyond  subjecting  them  to  the 
strict  watch  of  military  occupation.    Ko  con- 
cessions were  made,  and  no  institutions  wers 
granted  that  might  in  some  sense  respond  to 
the  known  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  tend 
eventually  perhaps  to  propitiate  the  goodwill 
of  that  numerous  class  in  all  countries  whidi 
is  disinclined  to  violence,  and  from  motives  of 
])rudence   and    calculation  always  ready  to 
abide  by  what  is  existing,  should  it  yield  the 
slightest  satisfaction  to  its  limited  and  very 
humble   demands.     AVe   do   not  pretend  to 
affirm  that  the  situation  of  the  Austrian  gOT- 
ernment  was  free  from  most  perplexing  em- 
barrassments, and    that  any  administration 
possible  on  its  part  would  have  sincerely  con- 
ciliated the  population  at  large.    On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  the  national  sentiment  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  provinces  to  be  beyond 
compulsion,  and  that  it  would  certainly  have 
tried  to  turn  into  its  organ  and  instrument 
whatever  institutions  the  government  might 
have  granted.     But  this  consideration  is  for- 
eign to  the  question  how  the  Austrians  stand 
actually  in  their  Italian  provinces,  unless  as 
affording  a  confirmation  of  their  necessarily 
absolute  isolation  from  their  subjects  in  the 
exclusive  .position  which  they  have  obstinately 
assumed. 

Much  noise,  indeed,  was  made  in  the  papeiii 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  about  great  mod^e»- 
tions  to  be  introduced  in  the  system  on  thto 
occasion  of  the  emperor's  brother  acquMBu^ 
the  viccroyalty.     It  was  then  represented  thi^ 
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the  cloie  dependence  on  Vienna,  which  had 
made  the  governor  of  LomlMirdy  a  mere  Rub- 
altem,  should  cease ;  that  the  Archduke  was 
to  be  a  viceroy  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  well  as  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
pageant.  With  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal 
habitually  residing  in  the  capitals  of  the  prov- 
inces, a  new  life  was  to  be  infused  into  the 
whole  system  of  administration.  Italians  were 
to  form  the  staff  of  government ;  the  provin- 
cial councils  were  to  be  endowed  with  active 
powers ;  in  short,  it  was  announced  that,  as 
iar  as  was  compatible  with  the  fact  of  foreign 
snaerainty,  the  just  demands  of  national  feel- 
ing should  be  complied  with  by  a  government 
eonauhing  the  ez{)erience  of  native  counsel- 
iors,  gratifying  honorable  ambition  by  studi- 
oosly  fostering  it;  and,  above  all,  actively 
promoting  the  material  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  all  this  proved  so  complete  a  hoax 
that  it  might  have  been  lefl  unnoticed  by  us 
hot  for  the  damaging  ridicule  it  has  heaped 
OD  government.  The  Archduke,  a  young  mon 
of  more  ardent  intentions  than  wisdom,  really 
ftnciea  himself  invested  with  the  powers  of  a 
neeroy,  but  with  characteristic  indiscretion, 
ha  was  satisfied  to  assume  his  post  without 
haring  first  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the 
aonfirroation  of  the  authority  with  which  he 
believed  himself  to  be  entrusted.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  Lombardy,  never  doubtinjf  himself  to 
be  in  charge  of  full  ])Ower,  he  acted  and  8i)oke 
with  the  assurance  of  the  Emiieror's  repre- 
■cntative,  receiving  petitions,  promising  con- 
etasions,  pledging  himself  to  obtain  favor. 
Bat  the  expectation  inevitably  raised  by  all 
this  flourish  of  spontaneous  condescension, 
altogether  out  of  place  with  what  hitherto  had 
happened,  was  to  end  in  such  thorough  hol- 
lowness  as  to  produce  the  universal  impression 
of  an  intended  imposture.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  leaven  of  inveterate  tradition  prevailed  in 
Vienna  over  any  indei)endent  inclinations  that 
at  times  sprang  up  in  the  Emperor.  The 
oonfederation  of  official  pedants,  strong  in  the 
obstinacy  of  imbibed  prejudice,  was  more 
than  bis  feeble  resolution  could  prevent  itself 
from  succumbing  to.  The  Archduke  viceroy's 
aoggestions  submitted  to  these  Aulic  counsel- 
lora  were  criticised  with  all  the  deference  due 
to  their  author,  and  all  the  dull  fostering  of 
mnsty  formalisms,  but  were  nevertheless  ])osi- 
tively  rejected  with  the  stolid  impassibility 
which  ap{)ertain8  to,non-com prehension.  Thus 
presented  the  spectacle  of  an  imperial 


viceroy  ushered  in  with  every  flourish  which 
could  enhance  expectation ;  then  reduced  to 
the  pitiable  humiliation  of  seeing  himself 
crossed  in  every  measure  by  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  ministers,  his  suggestions 
disregarded  and  his  promises  disavowed,  until 
his  authority  had  been  cut  down  to  such 
miserable  proportions  as  not  to  allow  him 
even  to  accede  to  a  pro])osition  fur  a  change 
in  the  uniform  of  a  body  of  firemen  without 
reference  to  head-quarters.  The  consequence 
is,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Archduke  has 
become  an  object  of  derision  to  the  quick- 
witted Italians,  while  on  the  other  there  has 
spread  a  renewed  and  bitter  conviction  that, 
with  an  administration  indissolubly  wedded 
to  notions  of  stern  centralization,  and  deter- 
mined, without  regard  for  local  i)eculiaritie8, 
on  forcing  the  roller  of  levelling  uniformity, 
ballasted  by  a  crushing  weight  of  burdens, 
throughout  a  discordant  empire,  there  is  no 
hope  for  any  relief  from  those  vexatious  griev- 
ance^  which  are  notoriously  exhausting  the 
country,  and  whose  injustice  has  been  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  the  Archduke's  attempts  to 
advocate  their  removal.  In  a  word,  the 
Archduke's  mission  has  been  worse  than  a 
failure  ;  it  has  glaringly  revealed  how  it  is  be- 
yond the  nature  of  things  to  bridge  over  by 
any  contrivance  the  gulf  between  Lombardy 
and  Vienna ;  while  to  the  slurs  already  fixed 
on  government,  that  of  discrediting  ridicule 
has  now  been  added.  There  has  not  even 
been  obtained  the  fallacious  success  of  being 
able  ostentatiously  to  exhibit  the  brilliant 
pageant  of  a  court  that  might  claim  to  l)c  of 
native  composition,  and  dazzle  observation  by 
a  show  of  popular  attendance.  The  society 
of  Milan  may  be  said  to  have  stood  entirely 
aloof  from  the  court,  in  s])ite  of  every  effort 
to  entice  the  aristocracy  into  its  service ;  in 
fact,  the  Court  has  l>een  obliged  to  abstain 
from  State-balls  through  want  of  guests  that 
could  be  invited.  It  is  true  that  some  few  in- 
dividuals prominently  implicated  in  1848,  as 
far  as  lending  their  names  went,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  amnesty,  and  returned  to 
Milan,  but  they  are  ver)*  few  in  number, 
mostly  suffering  from  financial  embarrass- 
ments, dsmaged  in  any  reputation  they  ever 
possessed  by  this  act  of  compromise,  and  put 
thoroughly  beyond  the  pale  of  society.  The 
Court  circle  does  not  amount  to  much  above 
thirty  families,  and  these  are  not  accessions ; 
they  are  old  Austrian  adherents,  intimately 
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allied  with  Vienna  by  ties  of  long  standing, 
and  gave  it  the  full  benefit  of  their  influence 
before  and  during  1848,  so  that  their  weight 
in  the  country  can  be  fairly  appreciated.  In- 
deed this  total  estrangement  between  the 
Austrians  and  all  the  intelligent  classes  is  not 
disputed  by  the  former,  but  they  are  fond  of 
asserting  that  hostility  is  restricted  to  these 
and  that  they  can  confidently  reckon  on  the 
active  assistance  of  the  rural  population,  in 
consequence  of  its  enmity  against  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil.  This  view,  which  is  prevalent 
in  regions  which  ought  to  be  the  best  in- 
formed in  Austria,  is  to  us  most  startling. 
We  have  ourselves  the  most  intimate  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  to  war- 
rant its  being  entertained,  and  we  would  take 
its  undoubtedly  general  acceptance  in  Austria 
as  a  single  instance  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  can  be  entailed  by  servants  who 
consider  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  revere 
their  master's  wishes  for  gospel  truth,  whose 
education  induces  them  unconsciously  .per- 
haps, but  yet  servilely,  to  report  on  all  matters 
in  the  sense  they  would  have  them  wear,  and 
from  an  abject  worship  for  authority  precipi- 
tate its  disasters  by  taking  pleasure  in  pamper- 
ing it  with  stupid  adulations. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  so  free  from 
social  disaffection  as  Italy.  The  ideas  involved 
in  Socialism  and  Communism,  and  bearing 
reference  to  an  unequal  division  of  enjoy- 
ment and  labor  between  rich  and  poor,  have 
made  no  way  in  Italy.  The  ground  is  essen- 
tially un suited  to  their  propagation,  from  the 
close  union  which  pervades  all  classes.  There 
are  high  titles  and  illustrious  names  in  Lom- 
bardy,  but  society  itself  is  not  aristocratic — it 
is  on  one  level  for  all,  whether  accidentallv 
bearing  titles  or  not ;  and  for  the  peasantry, 
the  one  is  just  as  much  the  signore  as  the 
other.  There  is  no  ill-will  betwee;i  the  gen- 
try in  their  capacity  of  proprietors  and  the 
rural  population,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  a  very 
friendly  feeling  from  old  and  unbroken  asso- 
ciations. There  are  no  feudal  rights  and  vex- 
atious privileges  which  could  make  the  one 
objects  of  hatred  to  the  other,  or  excite  feel- 
ings of  jealous  envy.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween jieasanlry  and  gentry  has  something 
which  ])artake8  of  the  patriarchal,  combined 
with  modem  familiarity.  The  Austrian  offi- 
cial, trained  in  countries  where  the  relation- 
ship of  lord  and  dependent  are  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  kind — taught  by  his  experi- 


ence in  Sclavonic  regions  of  the  ezittenee  oft 
force  that,  in  the  case  of  revolt,  can  be  eft^ 
tively  turned  against  the  nobles,  iu  geesnl 
promoters,  has,  with  his  usual  want  of  d» 
crimination,  transferred   to    Lombardy  thi 
foregone  conclusions  arrived  at   in  Poind.. 
And  that  this  is  not  a  gratuitoua  interpuBlfr 
tion  of  our  own,  is  evidenced  by  an  offidsyf 
authenticated  piece  of  delusion  in  the  hjjhsst 
quarters,  which  will  be  acknowledged  as  soA 
by  everybody.    In  a  dispatch  of  Apifl  % 
1848,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Ponsonby  s^ 
ports  a  conversation  with  Count  FioqueloMBt^ 
at  that  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Afidn  M 
Vienna,  but  who  had  himself  occupied  ths 
highest  civil  post  in  Lombardy,  and  oeghl 
therefore  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainlBd 
with  its  circumstances.    We  find  this  atala^ 
man  reported  to  have  expressed  an  opioHn 
that  "  Austria  could  at  any  moment  she  likfd* 
avail  herself  of  the   peasantry  against  thdr 
superiors,  so  that  she  would  have  periiBet  k* 
cility  in  procuring  the  ruin  and  destmetioK 
of  those  persons,"  at  the  very  time  that( 
were  publicly  giving  the  lie  to  theae'i 
tions.    It  is  a  notorious  fact,  corroborated  by 
official  documents  to  lie  found  in  the  papoi 
laid  before  Parliament,  that  the  peaiantfy 
everywhere  joined  in  the  movement  agHMl 
the  Austrians.    There  is  no  instance  on  n^ 
ord  where  the  contrary  was  the  caae.    &  m 
true  that  when  disaster  overcame  their  eflbii^ 
some  districts  lost  heart,  end  even  manifestid 
a  hostile  sentiment  against  the  PiedoBOBtatt 
during  their  retreat,  not  from  sympathy  fa 
the  Austrians,  but  out  of  bitter  resentmaBt 
against  the  supposed  inefficiency  of  the  forms 
in  delivering  them  from  their  hated  yohi. 
But  this  was  very  partially  the  casei  and  be- 
tween the  tjsro  campaigns,  while  the  amy  of 
Radetsky  occupied  Lombardy  without  .aay 
diversions,  the  country  population  of  the  Kor* 
them  districts  by  itself  kept  up  a  deterauncd 
guerilla  warfare.    We  may  therefore  disariM 
this  notion  of  a  peasant  rising  in  &Tor  of 
Austria  as  a  delusion. 

There  seems  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  but  two 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  goi^ 
em  men  t  which  can  be  at  all  serviceable  an 
possibly  promoting  some  degree  of  peaoefid 
influence.  The  charitable  foundations  in  Lom- 
bardy are  both  numerous  and  immensely  es* 
dowcd.  The  Great  Hospital  in  Milan,  fomided 
b^'  Francesco  Sforza,  is,  we  believe,  the  iaig>- 
est  individual  owner  of  lapded  property  in 
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the  province.  The  management  of  this  es- 
tablishment has  been  confided  to  men  on 
whom  the  Government  thinks  it  can  rely, 
being  recruited  either  from ,  its  small  band  of 
adherents,  or  from  the  ranks  of  the  church ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  their  capacity  of  land- 
lords they  may  find  means  of  exerting  con- 
■iderable  influence  on  the  peasantry.  It  would 
be  rash  to  give  an  opinion  iiow  far  this  influ- 
•Dce  may  extend.  We  believe  the  individuals 
selected  to  be  for  the  most  part  devoted  to 
Austrian  and  CJonservative  interests,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  from  lukewarmness  that  they 
will  fail  the  Government.  It  may,  however, 
ba  pointed  out  as  a  significant  want  of  consis- 
tency between  precept  and  practice,  that  while 
Austrian  statesmen  profess  themselves  assured 
that  so  settled  an  enmity  exists  between  peas- 
antry and  proprietors  as  to  expose^  these  last 
to  be  at  any  moment  set  upon  by  the  former, 
they  yet  should  consider  it  a  material  acces- 
rion  to  their  sti'ength  to  have  secured  the  as- 
ttitance  of«  a  landlord  influence  certainly  not 
nodified  in  any  of  those  features  which  are 
•■ggested  as  unavoidable  causes  for  this  pre- 
tended estrangcmenL  The  other  instrument 
cf  political  pro])agandism  set  to  work  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  is  the  Concordat,  with 
which  it  pretends  to  have  successfully  bound 
to  its  csuse  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 
This  is  almost  a  measure  the  import  of  whose 
xssults  it  is  yet  too  early  satisfactorily  to 
■scertain.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  clergy  was 
dtcidedly  national  in  1848.  The  village  priests* 
aetively  co-operated  in  the  movement;  and 
tbe  highest  dignitaries,  including  the  Arch- 
Iwhop  of  Milan,  if  they  showed  no  very  for- 
ward zeal  in  ])romoting  it,  at  least  accommo- 
dated themselves  without  resistance  to  its 
triumph,  and  graced  it  with  the  sanction  of 
their  presence.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
la  mind  that  originally  that  movement  was  as- 
aoeiated  with  what  was  believed  to  be  the  po- 
inclination  of  the* Pope,  and  therefore 


•  Gmtul  Compbell  to  Lord  Pahnerston. 

*'  Milan,  April  6, 1848. 
**  I  bIiaII  only  add,  in  conclusion,  my  lr)rd,  that 
the  eiithu^iiasii),  obedience,  nnd  tranquillity  of  all 
dawcs  in  I/>nibnrdv  cnnnot  be  KurpnsFcd.    A  rc- 
Hgfcms  feeling  predominates  throupfhout,  partfcu- 
Ittly  omoufi  the  lower  classes,  who  consider  the 
^r  Henin^t  the  Aui^triuns  as  holy,  it  being  sanc- 
tfoneffby  their  ImjIotciI  Pins  IX.;  with  most  of  the 
Jkse  corj>s  there  are  priests  who  march  at  their 
Hiead,  crirryin^  crucifixes,  and  animating  the  sol- 
diers by   their    hamnpues." — Corretpttndence  re- 
spectiW  tfif  AJfinrt  nf  Hnly^frcm  January  to  Jtme, 
XM6,  (nid  Ujvrt  J'arlUuiuni. 


might  have  then  infected  the  clergy,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  now  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. As  far  as  we  can  venture  to  trust 
our  observation  and  the  inquiries  we  have 
made  in  divers  quarters,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  the  inferior  clergy,  both  parish 
priests  and  monks,  as  still  strongly  imbued 
with  the  national  feeling  against  the  Austri- 
ans,  while  its  higher  grades  are  as  usual  ex- 
clusively Papal  Churchmen,  aad  therefore  de- 
voted adherents  to  the  existiug  Government. 
We  confess  not  to  see  clearly  why  the  Con- 
cordat must  prove  a  means  of  securing  the 
grateful  loyalty  of  the  inferior  clergy.  It  cer- 
tainly consecrates  the  legal  possession  of 
privileges  which  have  long  been  the  object 
of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  but'it  consecrates 
this  possession  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
some  despotic  dignitaries.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  clergy  are  delivered  over,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  discretionary  power  of  his 
superiors  and  bishops.  We  have  doubts 
whether  the  exercise  of  this  authority  is  not 
producing  discontent  among  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it,  for  this  discipline  is  in  Lom- 
bardy  something  new  in  spirit  and  practice. 
The  Milanese  clergy  are,  in  fact,  animated 
with  notions  of  peculiar  inde])endence  of 
Home ;  and  the  trifling  variations  in  the  lit- 
urgy which  constitute  the  whole  matter  of 
the  Ambrosian  ritual,  have  sufficed  to  make  it 
consider  itself  a  privileged  body.  It  is  haugh- 
tily proud  of  its  individual  exemption  from 
the  uniform  prostration  in  every  thing  to 
Home,  and  most  jealously  sensitive  of  the 
least  encroachment  on  the  ancient  order  of 
its  rights.  Here  there  is  consequently  an  ele- 
ment not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Catholic 
countr}',  and  which  may  considerably  counter; 
act  the  strict  Roman  sentiment.  AVhat  might, 
however,  have  serious  weight  in  inclining  the 
clergy  ultimately  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Austria  is  the  hostility  on  principle  declared 
against  the  Picdmontese  Government  by  the 
Court  of  Home  in  consequence  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical legislation  essentially  violating  the 
canon  law.  This  is  a  point  that  touches  the 
feeling  of  all  churchmen  alike,  and  bespeaks 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  class  in  behalf 
of  vested  interests,  cherished  with  the  jealous 
pride  of  a  badge  of  distinction.  Here,  we 
think,  lies  what  may  prove  the  germ  of  future 
danger,  unless  rendered  innocuous  by  timely 
precaution;  for  it  were  folly  to  ignore  the 
weight  which  generally  attaches  to  the  opin- 
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ions  of  the  country  clergy  from  their  means 
of  influencing  their  flocks,  and  especially  the 
great  disaster  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  bring  on  the  national  cause  if,  irri- 
tated l>y  injudicious  provoeations,  they  should 
unfortunately  devote  themselves  to  excite 
I)opular  prejudice  against  the  only  State  ca- 
pable of  becoming  a  natural  champion  for  the 
North  of  Italy. 

Bevond  ihe  elements  thus  indicated  we  are 
unable  to  discover  any  thing  whereupon  the 
Austrian  Government  can  rely  for  the  least 
moral  support;  and  giving  it  the  full  benefit 
of  these,  we  think  they  amount  to  very  little 
in  their  present  condition  of  development. 
Its  hold  on  the  Italian  provinces  therefore  re- 
duces itself  to  the  pain^l  tenure  of  perpetual 
military  occupation  of  a  hostile  territory.  Ir- 
respective of  the  ruinous  drain  imposed  alike 
on  rulers  and  subjects  by  such  a  chronic  state 
of  mutual  hostility,  the  Austrian  military 
position  viewed  in  itself  must  be  allowed  to  be 
most  formidable.  With  the  citadels  of  Pes- 
chiera,  Verona,  and  Mantua  armed  with  a 
perfection  that  has  made  them  be  looked  upon 
as  models  of  engineering,  and  disposed  in  the 
position  of  a  triangle,  considered  by  tacticians 
as  the  least  ]n*egnable  piece  of  ground  in 
Europe — with  Piacenza  converted,  in  spite  of 
treaties,  into  a  first-class  fortress,  securing  the 
free  passage  across  the  Po'  into  Parma  and 
Central  Italy — with  the  stronghold  of  Venice 
put  in  effective  order,  and  entrusted  to  an 
efficient  garrison — and  with  an  army  well 
disciplined,  perfectly  equi])ped,  animated  with 
a  steady  soldierlike  spirit,  and  of  immense 
proportions,  Austria  may  duly  consider  her- 
self a  match  in  the  field  for  any  fair  military 
contest,  much  more  so  for  any  irregt^Iar  revolt. 
But  Austria  has  not  been  content  with  these 
precautions  within  the  circuit  of  her  proper 
dominion.  Alive  to  the  danger  of  contagion, 
she  has  felt  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to 
occupy  strong  positions  in  the  territories  of 
her  feeble  neighbors,  from  which  she  has 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  bridle  the  spirit  of 
discontent  with  that  strong  hand  wanting  to 
her  decrepit  allies.  This  she  has  especially 
found  incumbent  on  her  in  the  Papal  States, 
where  she  has  strong  garrisons  in  the  great 
towns  of  Bologna  and  Ancona,  and,  in  a  word, 
occu])ies  the  Komagna  and  the  Legations  with 
a  force  that  makes  her  the  virtual  master  of 
that  countrj*. 

The  public  feeling  towards  the  Govern- 


ment on  the  part  of  its  suljects  throngtat 
the  Papal  States  may  be  correctly  oonpiM 
in  one  word — disaffection.      But  wlwB  M 
wish  to  pass  on  beyond  that  one  general  hd^ 
and  to  define!  the  leading  featunn  of  thk  db^ 
content,  we  fail  to  find  that  compaetnets  d 
views  which  exist  in  Lombardyy^and  hare  tt 
ficulty  in  separating,  out  of  an  entangM 
mass  of  complex  circumstances,  that  whSA  k 
essential  from  much  which  is  fallacioiia  Md 
passing.      From    its   peculiar  and  tipofald 
character,  the  Homan  Government,  ever  mam 
its  origin,  has  been  in  a  false  position  with  i^ 
gard  to  its  subjects.    From  this  source  apniy 
those  privileges  and  institutions  that 
guish  it  from  every  other  Oovemmenti 
are  so  intimately    identified  with  itt 
dfic  nature,  as  hitherto  successfully  to  ddjf 
attacks.    .The    Pope,    while   in  one   aeHl 
merely  the  sovereign  of  an  Italian  State^  ii^  k 
another  point  of  view,  an  object  of  acknovl- 
edged  veneration  for  a  large  number  of  CfariV* 
tian   governments,  who    confess  IhemelMi 
bound  by  sacred  considerations  to  proteoC  Ik 
prosperity.    Thus  it  happens  that  his  n^tm 
have  been  plunged  into  a  gulf  of  tribnladni 
for  while  they  themselves  are  subjects,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  exposed  to  all  Iht 
hardships  of  taxation  and  exaction,  theylirf 
that  they  have  to  fight  against  a  misgovei^ 
ment,  which  somehow  never  can  be  eorraelli 
by  their  best  efforts ;  for  no  sooner  haTe  thsjr 
mastered  it  by  such  means  as  are  left  to  prt* 
testing  subjects,  than  they  find  it  setHip  alMh 
by  the  united  exertions  of  Catholic  ChrklM- 
dom.    The  complicated  embarrassments  of 
these  conditions,  affording  no  glimpse  of  pni^ 
able  relief  from  any  perceptible  quarter,  hcvl 
naturally  thrown  l^e  discontented  adrift  tn 
seek  remedies  for  themselves,  and  deprhvd 
them  of  a  natural  nucleus  around  whieh  in* 
stinctively  to  congregate  -and  traiii  up  Urn 
powers  of  disaffection  in  a  settled  directiQaL 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Roman  Stidai 
afforded  a  favorable  soil  for  the  propagirtMn 
of  Cai'bonari  and  Maziinian  doctrines.    De^ 
perate    circumstances    incline    to  desperate 
thoughts ;  and  men  who  found  eveiy  avenoe 
to  national  reform  closed  up  by  the  imprael^ 
cable  nature  of  an  inveterate  system,  wen 
ready-made  converts  to  the  necessity  for  its 
absolute    demolition.      Republicanism    waiy 
therefore,  not  the  expression  of  any  natm 
propensity  to  this  particular  form  of  goveia* 
ment  from  local  traditions  of  municipal  LMk- 
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pendencei.  It  was  instinctiTely  adopted  as 
the  appropriate  expression  of  the  subversiTe 
aspirations  which  naturally  animated  men 
towards  a  government  that,  owing  to  radical 
elements  of  incompatibility,  did  not,  and  seem- 
ingly eould  never  efiect  one  point  of  affinity 
with  their  desires.  The  Republicanism  of 
Roman  States  amounted  consequently  but  to 
a  profession  of  thorough  abjuration,  and  by 
no  means  to  a  well-considered  profession  of 
positive  faith.  Nothing  which  occurred  in 
1848  invalidates  this  view.  The  Republic 
proclaimed  in  Rome  was  the  result  of  the  ac- 
cidental necessity  to  construct  a  government 
in  the  room  of  one  which  had  taken  itself 
away  at  a  moment  when  no  ready  materials 
were  forthcoming  for  the  purpose.  The  de- 
serted State  was  left  to  the  occupation  of  the 
first  who  chose  to  take  possession  of  it ;  and 
the  universal  disaffection  of  all  classes  hailed 
an  advent  which  by  its  fhct  signalized,  at  all 
events,  the  manifest  downfall  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment. One  inference  alone  can  be  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  the  Re])ublic  with  which, 
in  spite  of  favorable  auspices,  the  reform 
movement  of  1848  struggled,  and  that  is  as 
to  the  all  but  insuperable  obstacles  inherent 
in  the  Papacy  to  prevent  its  accommodating 
itself  to  the  ordinary  requirements  made  on 
ever}'  proper  government.  The  differences 
which  led  to  the  catastrophe  ending  in  the 
Republic  were  not  the  ordinary  incidents  at- 
tending all  revolts  when  directed  against  a 
iovereign  who  refuses  to  yield  to  force ;  they 
•prang  from  a  conflict  in  the  Pope's  breast 
between  his  political  duties  as  pontiff  and  as 

£ince — a  conflict  that  prevented  the  estab- 
hment  of  an  effective  executive,  and.  that 
must  continue  as  long  as  the  Pope  remains 
the  Pope.  The  radical  defects  in  the  pontifi- 
cal government  rendering  it  so  difficult  of 
improvement,  are  its  exclusion  of  laymen  from 
oflSce,  and  its  principles  of  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ilege* as  emlxKlied  in  canon  law.  Other 
ftiltngs,  which  enter  more  or  less  into  the 
(Sstegory  of  mere  abuse,  might  be  remedied 
by  the  government  as  it  now  exiHts,  while 
these  two  are  identified  with  the  essence  of  its 
peculiar  character,  and  therefore  constitute 
its  primary  elements  both  for  friend  and  foe. 
With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  it  alone  is  enough  to 
entail  forever  the  disaffection  of  its  subjects. 
While  the  civil  administration  is  confided  in 
all  its  branches  to  the  direction  of  individuals. 


whose  capacities  are  only  rendered  eligible  by 
virtue  of  previous  membership  in  a  caste,  the 
essential  character  of  which  is  to  forswear,  by 
a  vow  of  celibacy,  the  strongest  ties  of  human 
nature,  the  whole  l&y  population  is  at  once 
condemned  to  idle  vacuity,  or  at  best  is  re- 
stricted to  the  humblest  careers.  This  griev- 
ance touches  all  alike;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence, as  we  have  already  said,  is  the 
universal  disaffection  of  all  classes.  The 
Papal  Government  can  command  the  support 
of  no  one  portion  of  society  in  its  dominions, 
because  it  cannot  bespeak  in  its  behalf  the 
interest  of  any  one.  Neither  the  aristocracy, 
nor  the  officials,  nor  the  army,  have  any  feel-, 
ings  of  faithfulness  to  a  government  whichlias 
it  not  within  its  power  to  animate  itself  with 
any  of  them.  Hence  there  prevails  through- 
out the  Papal  States  a  tone  of  laxness  in  all 
the  relations  of  government,  until  authority 
has  sunk  into  a  state  of  general  dilapidation. 
The  second  defect  we  have  mcniioned  is  of 
even  still  greater  consequence.  It  is  not  be- 
yond the  range  of  conception  how  the  Po])e 
might  conciliate  the  introduction  of  the  lay 
element  into  the  administration  of  his  States 
with  a  maintenance  of  his  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter ;  but  it  is  al)solutely  beyond  )>ossil>ility 
that  any  satisfactory  system  of  government 
can  be  brought  about  unless  the  PajMicy 
should  relux  in  those  exclusive  pretensions 
which  hitherto  have  constituted  its  political 
code.  No  human  ingenuity  will  ever  be  able 
to  blend  into  harmony  two  claims  so  contra- 
dictory to  each  other,  as  that  of  human  right  to 
vindicate,  and  that  of  inscrutable  prescription 
from  on  high  to  impose,  its  authority.  In  1848 
the  Pope  did,  indeed  surrender  the  canon 
law,  but  since  then  this  concession  has  been 
fully  taken  back  with  all  the  other  conces- 
sions of  that  time ;  and  the  Court  of  Rome 
has  of  late  steadfastly  concentrated  its  ener- 
gies on  reviving  ever)where  its  traditional 
authority  in  pristine  vigor,  especially  since 
the  achievement  of  the  Austrian  Concordat 
encourages  it  by  a  piece  of  brilliant  success. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  pros])ect8  of 
amelioration  afford  little  that  cheers  hope,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  whatever  diverg- 
ing opinions  may  exist  in  the  countr)*  as  to 
how  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  reconsti- 
tute the  Roman  States,  the  impression  that 
reform  emanating  from  the  Government  is 
hopeless,  has  since  the  restoration  grown  to 
an  intensity  infecting  even  those  men  whose 
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moderate  opinions  vrere  evidenced  by  their' 
opposition    to  the  Republican  Government, 
and   i^'ho  limit  their  desires  to   proportions 
quite  compatible  with  Papal  dignity. 

AVhile  discontent  has  thus  grown  in  these 
circles,  it  has  been  met  by  a  conciliatory  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  those  given  formerly  to 
extreme  views.  AVhen  Mazzini  was  compelled 
to  leave  Home,  he  left  behind  him  a  strongly 
organized  society,  both  in  the  city  itself  and 
throughout  the  Papal  States.  The  remote 
and  sombre  towns  of  the  Ilomagna,  sullenly 
brooding  over  reminiscences  of  olden  inde- 
pendence, and  shrouded  from  the  inspection 
of  spying  informers  in  their  secluded  position 
along  the  Adriatic  coast,  had  been  the  favorite 
lurking-places  for  Carbonari  conspiracy  from 
its  very  beginning.  In  the  recesses  of  this 
hidden  district  the  lamp  of  liberal  aspirations 
had  been  clandestinely  kept  alive  by  a  knot 
of  devotees,  whose  lives  had  been  one  perpet- 
ual plot,  and  who  were  only  encouraged  by  the 
assurances  of  their  own  fervent  imaginations 
and  the  reflection  of  their  own  mystic  rites  of 
association.  Here  had  been  the  hearth  on 
which,  in  undisturbed  ecstacy,  the  kindled 
glow  of  Italian  feekng  was  blown  into  the 
fanciful  coruscation  of  an  United  Ilepublic, 
with  Rome  for  its  seat  of  government.  Nor 
had  the  rapid  events  of  1848  and  1849,  in 
spite  of  their  disappointments,  been  calculated 
to  dispel  at  once  the  illusions  of  these  heated 
visions.  The  nature  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  constitutionalists  in  their 
dealings  with  the  sovereign,  and  the  impres- 
sion attending  the  extinction  of  the  republic 
by  foreign  intervention  had  singularly  con- 
firmed public  opinion  in  the  justness  of  Maz- 
zini's  belief  that  compromise  was  an  absolute 
impossibility,  and  extreme  measures  the  only 
wisdom.  Mazzini,  therefore,  left  the  Iloman 
soil  with  the  estimation  of  a  victim  to  the  in- 
iquitous adversity  that  lay  on  Italy,  and  cher- 
ished by  a  confiding  and  admiring  public  as  its 
all  but  worshipped  leader.  In  spite  of  this 
original  ])opularity,  Mazzini*s  influence  is  now 
comjjletely  on  the  wane.  From  being  the 
dominant  party  amongst  the  Liberals  of  the 
country,  which  they  certainly  were  in  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of 
the  Po])e  from  Gaeta,  his  followers  have 
dwindled  into  scattered  knots  of  partisans, 
the  representatives  of  a  lingering  local  senti- 
ment, and  expressive  rather  of  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  procuring  reform  by  moderate 


conduct  than  of  a  rooted  republican  convictiao. 
Towns  which  but  a  short  while  ago  wen 
reckoned  strongholds   of  Mazziniantsm,  are 
now  either  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mod- 
erate party,  or  at  least  Btrongly  contested  by 
them.    This  decay  is  especially  remarkable  in 
the  Komagna  and  Marches,  where  the  Mm- 
zinians  still,  however,  retain  their  greatest  de* 
gree  of  strength.    The  landed  proprietor!  n. 
these  districts  are  a  class  very  different  from 
those  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman 
States.    They  are  highly  cultivated  and  en-' 
lightened,  and  their  intimate  intercourse  with 
their  dependents  has  invested  them  with  the 
influence  that  attaches  to  our  country  gentle- 
men.   These  men,  deeply  discontented  at  be 
ing  subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  in  former  timet 
determined  Carbonaries,  have  now  generally 
forsaken  Mazzinianism.    Bologna,  a  dty  oh 
titled  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  the  residence  of 
important  families,  who  always  live  away  from 
Rome,  and  thus  a  centre  of  intercourse  thit 
reflects  its  influence  on  the  whole  Romagna, 
is  distifi^uished  by  a  strong  but  temperate 
Liberal   feeling.      Even  Ravenna,   the  rtrj 
citadel  and  sanctuary  of  Carbonarism,  wluch, 
when  hunted  down  everywhere  else,  alwayi 
found  shelter  behind  its  ancient  walla,  and  a 
lair  for  machinations  in  the  solitude  of  ita 
trackless  forests,  is  now  renouncing  devotion 
to  the  cause.  Of  the  towns  where  MazztDianism 
is  still  in  sufficient  force  to  be  capable  of  un- 
dertaking something,  Ancona  is  the  moat  ioh 
])ortant ;  but  its  strength  here  is  of  a  kind  not 
worthy  of  confldencc.    Secret  organization  en- 
ables the  sect  to  dispose  of  the  turbulent  assist- 
ance of  a  low  mob  that  congregates  about  the 
harbor,  and  is  ready  to  commit  assassin atioa 
and  to  indulge  in  riots  as  often  as  paid  or  initi- 
gated. 

.  The  party  which  is  gradually  displacing  the 
old  Mazzinian  one  calls  itself  the  Piedmonteta 
party,  by  which  it  means  to  express  its  desire 
to  direct  its  efforts  towards  aiding,  as  far  aa 
in  it  lies,  the  success  of  the  present  Pied- 
montesc  policy,  both  as  regards  constitutional 
administration  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Aua- 
trians.  The  noii.)n  of  merging  into  one  State, 
to  be  governed  by  the  King  of  Piedmont, 
cannot  be  said  to  enter  into  the  positive  arti- 
cles of  the  party's  creed,  because  auch  an 
eventuality  is  hardly  entertained  aa  i)ossibIe* 
for  the  present,  and  the  party  deems  it  right 
to  restrict  its  energies  towards  attaining  what 
is  immediately  feasible,  rather  than  to  waste 
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itielf  in  transcendental  considerations.    To  this 
opinion  i\  is  urged  by  far  higher  reasons  than 
of  mere   personal  convenience.    The  great 
patriotic  purpose  of  Italy's  liberation  from  the 
foreigner,  and  ultimate  union,  induces  public 
opinion  to  the  conviction  that  to  precipitate 
internal  reform  by  revolutionary  measures, 
before  the  successful  termination  of  the  war 
of  independence,  would  probably  weaken  the 
national  forces  at  the  decisive  moment  in  a 
degree  destructive  of  victory,  and  perhaps  lead 
to  disastrous  complications,  attended  by  over- 
whelming foreign  interventions.     The  lively 
tense  of  this  danger  is  the  chief  motive  why 
men  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  serious 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  nature  of  the  Papacy 
to  proper  refbrm,  yet  conceive  it  desirable  to 
depart  for  the  present  as  liltlc  as  possible  in 
their  demands  from  what  might  fairly  \ye  con- 
ceded by  the  powers  in  possession.     It  is  be- 
lieved   that  a  compact  Italian   State,  once 
established  at  the  north  of  Italy,  would  more 
easily  extend  its  preponderating  influence  over 
•OYereigns  fearful   of  losing   the   wrecks  of 
cherished  authority  by  self-willed  obstinacy, 
than  over  the  less  tractable  pretensions  of 
govemments  impelled  to  assert  the  vigor  of 
their  recent  titles.    In  the  Iloman  States  the  I 
efforts  of  the  Picdmontese   party  would  be 
therefore  probably  directed  to  bring  about  an  ; 
administrative  separation   between   the   Ho-, 
magna  and   those  eastern   provinces  of  the, 
Pope's  dominicins  which  have  always  been  in 
immediate  dependence  on  Kome.    This  pro- 
ject  has  the  double  advantage   of  at  once 
tolerably  responding   to   the   indications  of  j 
nature,  and  of  being  sanctioned  by  diplomatic' 
authority.     At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  i 
proposed  to  Prince  Metternich  in  a  draft,  the: 
composition    of   Count   Aldini,   an    eminent  ■ 
statesman,  by  birth   a  llolognese,  aud    inti-, 
mately  acquainted  with  the  country.     Again,  '• 
this  plan  was  entertained  at  the  last  Congress  ■ 
of  Paris :  Count  Cavour  recnmnicnded  it  witli ' 
the  weight  of  his  great  authority ;   and  after 
ample  consultation  in  the  bot  quarters,  Lord , 
Clarendon  saw  reason  to  volunteer  his  ofllcial 
assent  to  its  fitness,  in  a  deliberate  and  de- 
tailed opinion  embodied   in  the  ])rotocols  of 
the  Congress.    According   to   this  proposed ' 
plan,  the  Komagna  and  the  Marches  should 
enjoy  a  lay  administration,  and  a   national 
force  and  budget  of  their  own,  under  the 
goremorship  of  a  papal  viceroy,  so  that  whi!e 
the  Bovereign  rights  of  the  Pope  are  not  in-  \ 


fringed,  the  present  objectionable  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  would  yet  be  put  an 
end  to.  The  great  advantages  offered  by  this 
arrangement  have  been  duly  appreciated. 
The  hateful  and  depressing  influence  of  priestly 
rule  would  be  at  once  shorn  of  half  its  power, 
while  the  most  spirited  population  of  Central 
Italy  would  be  endoiwed  with  tlic  means  of 
organizing  its  force  against  the  time  when  the 
termination  of  present  diplomatic  engage- 
ments might  render  Rome  itself  open  to  re- 
form by  the  removal  of  its  foreign  garrison. 

AVc  are  of  opinion  therefore  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  movement  breaking  out  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Liber- 
als in  the  Roman  States  will  be  found  to  act 
with  caution  and  discipline.  They  will  not 
venture  on  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Pope 
in  Rome,  which  must  prove  abortive,  unless 
they  have  to  deal  with  him  by  himself,  when 
it  may  safely  be  aflirmed  that  he  would  not 
be  four-and-twenty  hours  in  his  capital ;  but 
they  will  combine  their  exertions  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  Romagna,  where  their 
efforts  will  be  directed  against  Austrian  troops, 
and  may  expect  to  receive  that  countenance 
from  France  which  she  is  too  committed  to  be 
able  to  give  to  a  revolt  that  must  aim  a  death- 
blow at  the  Papacy  itself.  AVe  pointed  out 
how  the  influence  of  the  parish  clergy  was  of 
importance  in  Lombardy,  and  it  might  there- 
fore appear  inconsistent  if  we  omitted  to  take 
it  into  account  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
AVe  believe  that  nowhere  in  Italy  is  the  direct 
political  influence  of  the  clergy  smaller. 
Their  excessive  number,  and  their  identifica- 
tion with  the  Government,  have  shorn  them 
of  their  spiritual  hold,  and  presented  them  to 
the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the  repulsive  char- 
acter of  a  detested  corporation.  It  is  by  no 
means  our  meaning  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  animated  with  a  spirit  of  doctrinal 
reform ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  generally  ani- 
mated with  a  strong  aversion  to  the  priest,  in 
his  absolute,  and,  through  perpetual  interfer- 
ence, highly  offensive,  authority.  The  private 
conduct  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
clergy  is  moreover  of  a  kind  which  makes 
them  hateful,  from  their  freely  converting 
their  ])rivileges  into  means  for  moral  outrages, 
and  thus  in  the  Pope's  States  there  has  been 
produced  a  feeling  towards  the  priesthood 
akin  to  that  which  the  French  proverb  says 
every  valet  is  sure  to  entertain  for  his  master. 
The  feeble  political  hold  possessed  by  the 
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Koinan  clergy  on  the  population  is  proved  by 
one  great  fact — not  one  town  rose  in  defence 
of  tlie  Pope  against  the  Kepublic,  although 
the  latter  had  itself  no  great  attraction. 

Enclosed  between  the  lloman  States,  Lorn* 
bardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Mediterranean,  lie 
the  three  Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Tuscan V.  The  two  first  are  virtually,  in  their 
present  shape,  creations  of  Austrian  states- 
manship, which  has  endowed  them  with  the 
vain  ceremonial  of  independence.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  they  are  Austrian  prov- 
inces, erected  into  principalities  as  provisions 
for  junior  branches  of,  or  dependents  upon, 
the  Imperial  family,  to  which  they  are  to  revert 
in  the  event  of  their  present  occupiers  having 
no  issue.  Quite  recently  the  Government  of 
Parmu  has  indeed  assumed  an  attitude  indica- 
tive of  a  desire  to  free  itself  from  Austrian 
control,  but  this  is  merely  the  result  of  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  confined  to  petty  manifesta- 
tions of  jealous  susceptibility.  Neither  of 
these  Stales  res])ond  to  any  popular  sentiment, 
be  it  in  the  conformation  of  territory  or  in  the 
mode  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  exposed  to  all  the  harassing  op- 
pression of  ])etty  tyranny,  combined  with  tlie 
bitterness  of  foreign  subjection ;  and  the  rule 
of  the  lute  Duke  of  Modena  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  deliberate  treachery  in  instigating 
conspiracy  merely  for  the  purpose  of  convict- 
ing of  disloyally,  which  is  worthy  of  the  dark- 
est times  of  medlcDval  godlessness.  As  might 
be  expected,  these  Duchies  have  been  hotbeds 
of  discontent,  and  in  the  period  preceding 
lH'i>i  the  spirit  of  Carbonarism  was  strong. 
AVhcn  the  movement  broke  out  in  that  year, 
the  po))ulation  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  it, 
and  both  Dukes  were  expelled.  The  Carbon- 
ari and  Ma//inian  party  being  then  unimpaired 
in  the  .  edit  it  had  acquired  during  the  season 
of  preparatory  conspiracy,  there  was  consider- 
able diissension  as  to  liow  these  Duchies  were 
to  constitute  themselves.  In  spite,  liowever, 
of  circumstances  so  favorable  to  Kepublican 
influence,  the  population  of  Piacenza,  on  which 
Piedmont  has  a  right  of  reversion  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  voted  all  but  unanimously  for  im- 
mediiite  annexation  to  that  kingdom ;  while 
in  Parma  and  Modena  the  same  measure  was 
advocalc>d  with  such  favor,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  would  have  been  decreed  had  not 
the  reverses  of  the  Piedmontese  army  pre- 
maturely subjected  these  Duchies  to  Austrian 
occupation.    The  feeling  thus  indicated  has 
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since   then   increased.    A  Republican  pirty 
still  exists,  and  its  actinty  is  fostered  by  the 
galling  occurrences  of  daily  misgoTernmeat, 
which  readily  inclines  to  desperate  su||;gestiooi 
and  criminal  enterprises;    but  the  gencnl 
feeling  throughout  the  Duchies  vould  at  ooee 
proclaim  adhesion  to  Piedmont  in  the  efnt 
of  its  marching  against  Austria,  and  there  ii 
no  force  either  in  the  small  knot  of  conrt 
nobles,  or  in  the  partisans  of  Mazzinianism, 
sufficient  in  itself  to  prevent  these  tenritoria 
from  handing  themselves  over  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

Tuscany,  although  ruled  by  a  prince  who  is 
an  archduke,  is  in  a  very  different  condition. 
Here  we  have  a  State  whose  existence  is  con- 
firmed by  its  territorial  compactness  and  old 
traditions  inspiring  attachment,  so  that  after 
Piedmont  this  is  the  State  in  all  Italy  which 
has  the  least  reason  to  fear  a  revolution.  Be- 
tween the  Government  and  people  there 
exists  an  undeniable  identity  in  spirit.  The 
Tubcan  population,  possessed  of  quick  percep- 
tion, is  wanting  in  stern  stuff*.  The  love  of 
ease,  with  its  kindred  feelings,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  Tuscan  nature.  Its  genius  is  prolific  in 
hap])y  observation,  but  shuns  the  self-denying 
disci])line  that  alone  can  work  out  a  reliable 
revolution,  while  its  sensuous  constitutiont 
flying  from  the  touch  of  pain,  is  unable  to 
harden  into  stoical  endurance  or  to  muster 
the  strength  which,  with  a  desperate  efibiti 
would  overthrow  an  oppressive  tyrant.  In 
the  main  the  existing  government  responds  to 
the  requirements  of  a  people  so  disposed.  It 
is  indeed  without  elevation  of  character,  and 
often  even  jrasitively  mean  when  having  to 
deal  with  what  it  supposes  to  be  danger;  bot 
so  far  is  it  from  vexatious  and  tyrannical  in  its 
ordinary  proceedings,  as  to  be  generally 
looked  upon  with  the  tolerance  due  to  a 
harmless  although  blundering  authority,  af- 
fording in  its  absurdities  ample  scope  for  ridi- 
cule, but  yet  tacitly  conceding  in  practice 
much  which  it  cannot  bring  itself  to  sanction 
on  ])rinciple.  The  Tuscan  Government  is 
essentially  a  government  of  confirmed  indul- 
gence. It  is  in  the  habit  of  shutting  its  eyes 
to  the  liberties  taken  by  its  subjects,  and  that 
is  sufficient  for  a  ])eople  who  feel  a  strong  im- 
])ulse  to^  extort  charters  and  rights.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  in  tlic  main  exists,  and 
has  existed  virtually  in  Tuscany  for  a  long 
period.  The  Leopuldhie  laws  have  been  pre- 
served, without  any  apparent  reason  where- 
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fore,  to  the  comfort  of  the  community.  Thu8 
there  is  here  a  state  of  things  eminently  cal- 
eolated  to  content  an  easy  people,  and  to  de- 
prive it  of  motives  for  political  resentment. 
The  educated  classes  in  Tuscany  partake  of 
the  Italian  filing,  but  with  the  full  ecstasy  of 
theorists.  They  think  constitutional  goTern- 
ment  would  make  the  administration  more 
efficient,  and  applaud  the  policy  of  Piedmont, 
but  it  is  with  the  listlessness  of  a  feminine 
eompleauon,  and  above  all,  as  compared  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  and  Roman 
fitetes,  without  any  of  the  impatience  which  is 
the  sign  of  strong  personal  interests  We  be- 
Jiare  that  the  Tuscans  would  again  manifest 
their  Italian  sympathies  as  they  did  in  1848, 
and  would  send  a  detachment  to  Lombardy 
which  would  again  behave  with  the  same  per- 
■QDal  courage  as  the  former  one  did  at  Carta- 
lone.  The  Government  would  yield  again  at 
the  first  noisy  summons  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  it  has  no 
notion  how  to  offer  resistance.  But  if  the 
Italian  movement  should  encounter  a  reverse 
ID  other  points,  it  must  not  ezi>ect  to  be  sus- 
tained in  Tuscany ;  for  that  country  can  follow 
in,  a  wake,  but  never  will  possess  sufficient 
lesolution  to  dare  at)d  confront  opposition. 

We  believe  also  that  the  idea  of  a  union 
with  Piedmont  is  not  at  present  seriously  en- 
tertained by  any  influential  party,  nor  is  it 
ooreted  by  Piedmont,  which  is  far  from  being 
•animated  by  a  grasping  appetite  of  conquest 
towards  other  Italian  sovereigns.  The  sym- 
pathies for  Piedmont  in  Tuscany  extend  we 
think  to  as  zealous  an  appreciation  of  its  ser- 
inoen  in  behalf  of  Italy  as  is  to  be  expected 
ftom  a  voluptuous  people,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  comfort  and  ease,  but  does  not  amount  to 
the  conception  of  abolishing  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment whose  extinction  would  deprive  Flor- 
ance  of  its  ancient  position.  At  the  same 
time  there  seems  to  us  nothing  in  Tuscany  on 
which  we  can  reckon  as  an  element  sure  to 
aneat  the  further  contagion  of  a  larger  ua- 
tiooal  feeling,  the  sentiment  we  have  pointed 
out  being  rather  the  lurking  result  of  old 
aaiociations  tlian  of  strong  conviction.  In 
Florence  itself,  which  is  the  centre  of  literary 
activity  in  Italy,  the  young  men  of  letters  are 
naturally  imbued  with  the  prevailing  national 
ideaa,  and  do  their  best  to  propagate  them, 
nnianism  is  of  too  desperate  a  nature  to 
many  partisans  in  Tuscany ;  the  only 
place  where  it  ii  of  importance  being  Leg- 


horn, a  town  of*  exactly  analogous  conditions 
with  that  of  Ancona.  There  it  has  repeatedly 
contrived  riots,  and  may  not  impossibly  con- 
trive them  again,  but  granted  even  that  the 
Mazzinian  faction  should  be  enabled  to  make 
itself  master  of  the  city,  it  would  be  merely 
in  possession  of  a  walled  town,  utterly  unable 
to  com]>ete  with  Florence  or  Pisa  or  Siena 
in  influence  on  the  country.  With  reference, 
therefore,  to  Tuscan y's  ]>osition  in  the  event 
o£  an  immediate  struggle  in  Italy,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  will  be  by  itself  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  triumph  on  either  side. 
The  people  are  open  to  Italian  feelings,  the 
government  ready  to  yield  to  the  first  sem- 
blance of  coercion,  so  that  between  the  two, 
Tuscany  will  be  no  dead-weight  likely  to  resist 
any  efficient  Italian  lever.  There  seems  to 
us,  however,  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
autonomy  of  Tuscany  will  be  swamped  unless 
the  government  should  be  suddenly  affected 
with  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  new  to  its  nature, 
and  capable  of  setting  popular  opinions  in  a 
new  direction.  On  the  contrary  we  believe 
the  Tuscan  Government  to  be  in  the  rare 
position  of  being  able  to  derive  in  a  future 
order  of  things  the  benefit  of  that  tacit  good 
understanding  into  which  it  has  settled  with 
the  mass  of  its  subjects,  and  that  it  entirely 
depends  upon  itself  whether  or  not  it  shall 
eventually  annex  various  adjoining  provinces 
especially  in  the  Koman  States. 

The  dead-weight  of  Italy  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  extent  and  ])opulation 
the  largest  of  the  Italian  States,  and  from  its 
position  able  to  influence  the  force  of  ail  Cen- 
tral Italy.  Neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  could  for  a  moment  resist  a 
national  movement  in  their  States  were 
Naples  once  to  co-operate  with  Piedmont. 
But  of  this  there  is  little  if  any  prospect,  as 
long  as  King  Ferdinand  retains  his  free  au- 
thority. The  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  offers  to  our  view  nothing  but 
the  gloom  of  relentless  oppression  and  com- 
pulsory bondoge.  With  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  time  of  peace,  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
itself  as  the  only  one  in  the  country,  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  appalling  tyranny. 
To  enter  into  the  details  of  tliis  situation  is 
beyond  our  limits ;  all  that  we  can  here  touch 
ujwn  are  its  probable  bearings  on  an  immedi- 
ate future.  First,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  vast  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
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tween  Naples  and  Sicily.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  it  is  singular  that  what  ought  to 
afford  the  best  pledge  for  efficient  self-gOT- 
emmcnt  has  proved  the  means  for  facilitating 
royal  usurpation.  The  Neapolitan  provinces 
offer  elements  for  that  wholesome  local  ad- 
ministration which  in  a  free  State  ought  to 
check  the  over-growth  of  a  central  executive, 
in  a  body  of  permanently  resident  landholders 
intimately  connected  with  their  native  dis- 
tricts. But  the  complete  want  of  intercourse 
in  a  common  centre  of  active  political  life  has 
caused  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  continue 
each  for  itself  in  a  state  of  isolation.  Personal 
influences  therefore  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
quire more  than  a  provincial  importance, 
which  has  been  the  cause  why  revolts  have 
been  easily  extinguished  in  their  first  stage. 
Political  feeling  lacks  the '  organization  re- 
qiured  for  the  simultaneous  vigor  that  alone 
can  overthrow  an  executive  in  command  of  a 
monstrous  force.  A  vast  deal  of  intelligence, 
energy,  and  sound  education  exists  amongst 
the  men  in  the  middle  classes  of  Neapolitan 
society,  but  they  are  as  it  were  condemned  to 
conditions  of  singleness  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  cannot  put  in  motion  ade- 
quate masses.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  a 
soil  whoh;  at  least  the  discipline  of  Carbonar- 
ism  might  do  good,  although  the  doctrines  of 
Republicanism  are  altogether  foreign  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  Liberal  party  con- 
fine their  wishes  to  the  rc-cstablishment  of 
the  Constitution,  already  decreed  by  law  and 
never  revoked ;  and  in  order  not  to  compli- 
cate matters,  they  do  not  aim  at  necessarily 
deposing  the  reigning  d}-nasty.  All  they  de- 
sire is,  the  introduction  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which,  conscientiously  observed,  would 
be  able  to  set  restraint  on  the  bad  passions  of 
the  sovereign,  which  are  the  cause  of  all»their 
present  sufferings;  and  this  would  be  the 
scope  of  their  efforts,  should  they  sec  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  attempt  a  movement. 
But  accidental  circumstances  threaten  to  em- 
barross  their  position  beyond  retrieval.  To 
a  population  groaning  under  the  daily  afflic- 
tion of  cruel  tyranny,  and  panting  to  relieve 
itself  if  it  only  knew  how,  the  offer  of  distinct 
assistance  in  this  ol)ject  cannot  fail  to  have 
irresistible  attraction.  This  offer  now  presents 
itself  to  the  Neapolitans  in  the  person  of  a 
French  prince  claiming  the  throne  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  memor}* — a  memory  that  has 
left  strong  recollections  behind  it  in  the  afiec- 


tions  of  the  people.  Much  m  the  leaden  tf 
the  Liberal  party  Jock  with  alarm  to  the  eo^ 
sequences  of  a  revolution  involving  a  elwigi 
of  dyntety,  coupled  with  the  introdnctioa  olt 
new  foreign  element  into  the  govemmeot  af 
Italy,  they  feel  that  their  argamenta  will  ia 
the  critical  moment  have  imall  chanee  in  d» 
suading  people  who  would  be  asked  to  fonfa 
pretty  certain  relief  from  intolerable 
out  of  regard  for  possible  oontinffeneii 

But  if  Prince  Murat  has  the  proapaet  cf 
being  hailed  by  the  people  of  Naptee^  this  ■ 
not  the  case  in  Sicily.  Here  there  ia  a  po^ 
ulation  far  removed  in  temper  and  ooD^lioa 
from  that  of  the  continental  provincea.  WlMt 
the  Austrian  is  to  the  Lombard,  King  Feidi- 
nand  is  to  the  Sicilians }  and  this  faefing  fii 
shared  in  by  all  ranks  of  society  with  an  eqail 
intensity,  undisturbed  by  local  difeiencaa  m 
feelings  of  class.  One  national  aentiiMBi 
pervades  and  binds  together,  in  a  connion  ii- 
terest,  the  aristocracy,  the  burgessea,  and  Aa 
peasantry,  to  vindicate  the  ancient  righta  of 
Sicily,  respected  even  by  the  Spaniard,  horn 
the  wanton  and  brutal  violation  which  tbaj 
have  undergone  from  the  King  of  Napka. 
The  Sicilians  are  perfectly  ready  to  lenaBB 
subjects  of  the  present  dpasty,  poaaeaaad  of 
the  double  royalty  of  Sicily  and  Naplea,  under 
condition  of  enjoying  their  cherished  oenatl- 
tution,  but  they  scorn  to  be  considered  ao  in- 
tegral portion  of  a  kingdom  called  that  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  If  Murat  came  to  be  d^ 
vated  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  W'tilfwa 
would  refuse  to  consider  him  as  their  conae 
quent  sovereign,  and  would  probably,  if  left 
to  their  own  inclinations,  proceed  to  elect  one 
of  their  own — in  all  likelihood  a  Piedmontaaa 
prince,  as  happened  in  1848.  This,  of  courae, 
would  complicate  matters  painfully  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  therefore  the  leadera  of 
the  Liberal  party,  both  in  Naples  and  Sicily, 
anxiously  desire  to  bring  about  the  re-eatabliah- 
ment  of  the  constitution,  now  a  dead  letter  in 
the  statute-books  of  l>oth  countries,  with  the 
son  of  the  present  King  upon  the  throne,  aa 
offering  the  only  solution  likely  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  people,  and  to  avert  a 
perplexing  incident  that  might  prove  full  of 
danger  to  Italy.  A  party  hardly  ezista  in 
this  part  of  Italy  which  would  deserve  the 
name  of  Piedmontese,  aa  indicative  of  ib 
tending  directly  to  assimilate  itself  vrith  that 
country,  or  of  its  reclining  for  inspiration  en 
Turin.    The  mere  position  of  the  kingdoB  of 
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the  Two  Sjcilies  precludet  the  idet  that  Pied* 
mont  could  for  the  present  acthrely  extend  its 
influence  of  attraction  ao  far.  Tins  does  not, 
however,  exclude  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian 
Liberals  from  that  affinity  which  pervades  all 
Italians,  and  a  national  movement  begun  at 
Turin  wilt  immediately  find  hearty  re6])onse 
in  them,  as  in  their  own  private  efibrta  they 
would  strive  to  co-operate  towards  the  great 
purpose  of  common  independence.    . 

As  the  crowning  member,  that  by  its  fin- 
ishing touch  gives  expression  and  character  fb 
this  assemblage  of  elements,  we  have  reserved 
to  the  last  that  singulsr  country,  ten  years 
ago  one  of  the  least  reputed  in  Europe,  not 
even  in  population  and  territory  chief  amongst 
the  Stot^  of  Italy,'  and  which  has  now  ac- 
quired an  undisputed  moral  preponderance  in 
public  opinion  over  them  all,  has  converted 
what  then  was  a  disregarded  nook  into  the 
heart  of  the  Peninsula's  life,  has  played  an 
effective  part  in  the  greatest  military  events 
of  our  times,  and  been  admitted  on  terms  of 
equality  into  Congress  with  tHe  firstrate 
powers  of  £uro|)e.  It  is  impossible  but  that 
in  the  train  of  our  surprise  at  such  astound- 
ing achievement,  there  should  intrude  itself 
the  anxious  thought  how  far  thd  brilliant 
progress  may  be  sound — how  far  it  may  be 
expected  to  continue— how  far  there  moy  be 
elements  forthcoming  in  it  ca|uible  of  bring- 
ing to  a  satisfactory  issue  that  struggle  for 
national  existence  which  has  been  powerfully 
incited  by  its  encouragement.  To  discuss  this 
question  thoroughly  would  require  a  detailed 
review  of  Piedmontese  history  during  the  last 
ten  years :  such  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  what  in  our  opinion  is  the 
nature  of  the  force,  moral  and  physical,  which 
Piedmont  is  at  this  present  conjuncture  able  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  Italy.  When  in  1848 
Piedmont  embarked  upon  a  national  policy, 
ahe  found  herself  thereby  impelled  towards 
two  purposes — the  assumption  of  the  cham- 
pionship of  Italy,  and  the  renunciation  of 
past  traditions  of  government.  The  former 
(her  right  to  which  wa%  at  the  time  disputed 
by  many,  and  suspicioos  to  still  more)  was  for 
awhile  put  out  of  question  by  the  humilia- 
tion incurred  at  Kovara.  But  the  other  pur- 
pose was  one,  the  auceess  of  which  could  be 
disturbed  by  nothing  except  the  irresolutbn 
of  bad  fiiith  on  her  own  part.  Its  triumph 
vould  therefore  be  the  record  of  sincere  per- 
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sevenraee  and  reliable  tmthfulness,  and  it  ik 
this  which  has  been  achieved  by  Piedmont^ 
who  now  reaps  the  reward  of  her  consistent 
honesty  in  the  influence  voluntarily  attached 
to  that  quality.  No  dispassionate'  person  con- 
versant with  Italy  ean  entertain  a  doubt  that* 
whatever  local  sentiments  may  be  still  rooted 
here  and  there,  whatever  party  prejudices  may 
still  warp  individual  intellect,  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  for  Piedmont  is  a  sentiment 
which  has  become  dominant  with  Italians,  and 
meets  with  none  other  capable  of  competing 
with  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  profound  astonishment  at  the  wonderful 
constellation  of  circunUlances  which  com- 
bined to  favor  the  progress  of  Piedmont,  both 
in  internal  reform  and  in  her  position  abroad. 
First,  a  genuine  feeling  of  loydlty,  exceptional  • 
among  Continental  nations,  firmly  attached  a 
large  majority  of  the  population  to  the  Housa 
of  Savoy.  Thi/  feeling  engendered  confi- 
dence in  the  people  towards  their  sovereign, 
and  waa  the  wholesome  means  of  steadying* 
their  temper  during  a  period  of  intense  po- 
litical excitement  by  a  moderation  that  re* 
mained  proof  in  all  essential  matters  to  ex- 
aggeration and  fatal  suspicion.  The  conduct 
of  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  marked  by  a 
dignity  and  just  appreciation  of  the  boon  ac- 
quired in  the  ahape  of  freedom  and  a  patriot- 
ic feeling,  which  lurc  pledges  for  the  firm  and 
ineradicable  growth  of  liberty  in  the  soil  of 
Piedmont.  But  this  freedom  was  as  yet  a 
mere  bud,  barely  set,  when  on  the  field  of 
Novara  the  young  hopeA  of  a  high-spirited 
ambition  were  evidently  crushed  by  a  blow 
which  dealt  destruction  to  every  infant  liberty 
it  could  reach.  From  this  danger  the  liberty 
of  Piedmont, alone  in  Europe,  wos  rescuedl^ 
rare  abnegation  on  the  part  of  that  indirid* 
ual  who  would  certainly  have  profited  in  per- 
sonal power  by  its  destruction.  There  is  no- 
doubt  that,  after  the  battle  of  Novara,  tha 
constitution  of  Piedmont  lay  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  as  those  of 
Naples  and  Rome  lay  at  that  of  their  sover- 
eigns on  their  defeat  of  armed  revolt.  And 
this  prince,  child  of  a  tyrannical  father,  off- 
spring of  a  gallant,  but  proud  and  ambitions 
house,  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  priests 
and  men  given  to  reactionary  opinions,  in  no> 
position  to  have  acquired  at  his  early  aga 
personal  experience  capable  of  correcting  da<* 
ficient  instruction — this  prince,  then  devoid  af ' 
every  artificial  aaaiftSDce,  and  suddenly  caUnAL 
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upon  to  assume  a  position  thnt  exacts  resigna- 
tion, forl)earance,'  and  sacrifice,  in  a  degree 
often  ruffling  the  temper  of  those  l)est  inured 
to  its  duties,  has  fulfilled  his  part  with  a  con- 
Boientiousnclis  and  a  completeness  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  History  is  replete  with 
examples  of  sovereigns  who,  to  their  own 
destruction  and  their  people's  woes,  in  spite 
of  Dm])le  lessons,  could  yet  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  duties,  but  in  the  whole 
range  of  history  there  occurs  no  second  Vit- 
torio  Emmanuele,  the  heir  to  an  ancient  and 
absolute  authority,  who  of  his  own  will  for- 
bears to  assume  it  when  within  his  reach,  not 
from  dictates  of  mAbid  asceticism,  but  be- 
cause he  rests  his  pride  in  the  inviolable 
pledge  which  he  feels  it  to  be  within  his  power 
alone  to  secure  for  his  subjects  rights,  and 
centres  his  delight  in  the  sovereign  support 
whicli  he  is  aware  that  he  alone  is  in  a  ])osi- 
tion  to  extend  to  the  infant  Struggles  of  civil 
liberty. 

>  The  motive  which  has  induced  this  unreserved 
adoption  of  constitutional  principles  in  the 
king  is  his  intense  national  feeling.  The 
whole  political  ambition  of  Vittorio  Emman- 
uele is  absorbed  in  the  one  desire  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  Novara — to  live  long  enough  to 
be  enabled  in  person  to  bring  to  his  father's 
tomb  what  may  be  an  appropriate  offering  to 
his  bleeding  memory.  Under  the  impulse  of 
this  ruling  thought,  his  blunt  and  unsophisti- 
cated sense  at  once  was  led  by  good  fiaith  to 
feel  the  inseparable  connection  in  practice  be- 
tween national  feeling  and  {K>litical  aspira- 
tions; and  from  that  moment  he  accepted 
liberty  with  a  single-heartedness  which  is  be- 
yond the  aspersion  of  doubt.  The  reward  of 
this  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  king's  solid 
popularity,  which  has  been  the  happy  means 
of  confining  the  storms  of  party  dissensions 
in  Piedmont  within  a  sphere  recognizing  one 
common  superior  influence,  while  throughout 
Italy  it  has  acquired  for  him  general  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  But  while  with  marvel- 
lous conscientiousness  the  king  thus  strictly 
confined  himself  to  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tive. Piedmont,  as  by  a  miracle  saw  herself 
endowed  with  the  very  man  calculated  to  per- 
fection for  a  minister  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
eumstonces  of  the  time.  Possessed  of  that 
rare  and  highest  constitution  of  mind  which 
allies  a  courage  at  need  rising  into  audacity, 
with  an  intimate  appreciation  of  prudence  and 
dnumspectiooy  Count  Cavour  is,  in,  our  con- 


viction, undoubtedly  the  greatest  t 
of  our  age,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
on  record.    The  representative  of  one  of  tkl 
oldest  and  haughUest  families  of  PiedamU^ 
counting  among  its  ancestors  Sl  Fraocb  da 
Sailes,  liis  father  was  so  identified  with  eveiy 
thing  most  objectionable  and  most  arUtmy 
in  the  order  of  government  before  IM8»  tlul 
the  whole  unpopularity  of  its  -aysteiii  aeeaai 
to  find  its  concentrated  expeeasion  in  the  Uf 
imosity  ])revalent  against  his  person. 
*  Early  the  youug  Cavour  had,  however, shorn 
signs  of  independent  convictions,  in  conse 
quence  of  which  he  had  for  a  period  seen  fit  le 
withdraw  himself  from  the  territory  of  Pied- 
mont.   During  this  time  he  travelled  mash 
in  France  and  England,  observed  in^itntioM 
and  political  life,  and  contributed  Talnahle 
articles,    especially  on    matters  of^politU 
economy,  to  a  **  Review  "  which  then  appeaifd 
in  Geneva.    But  these  efforts  were  not  aeft- 
cient  to  remove  the  ,stigma  attached  to  hit 
name.    AVhen  the  movement  of  1848  eat  iii| 
Cavour  immediately  engaged  in  it,  end  fiiaM^ 
ing  a  daily    paper,    the  BisorgimeiUOt  he 
essayed  by  able  articles  at  once  to  wen  hk 
countrymen  from  error,  and  to  encourage  them 
to   wholesome  efforts.     But    the  uniienel 
obloquy  attaching  to  his  fitther  oauaed  the 
son  to  be  received  with  as  universal  nTeisien 
The    Risorgimento    was  denounced  in  the 
clubs  as  the  insidious  composition  of  a  tnilor 
who,  with  his  Other's  relentless  herdneHy 
combined  the    subtle  poison  of  eo(»hietiBil 
falseness.    Such  were  the  adverse  auepieee  ef 
Cavour's  political  birth,  and  those  be  euooea^ 
fully  overcame  by  the  unflinching  perserereaee 
of  his  B])irit,    The  ignorant  misappreheneioB 
of  the  public  was  gradually  correeted  hj  the 
experience  of  the  Senate,  and  duriqg  the 
perilous  times    of   1848   and    1849   Coont 
Cavour  found  occasion,  in  debates  momentoiia 
to  his  country's  safety,  to  unfold  tlie  ndmir- 
able  temper  of  his  talents,  and  step  by  step  to 
acquire    the    esteem    of   his  fnllmr  riliinni 
And  now  his  personal  influence  is  of  en  in- 
tensity rivalling  the  sort  of  influence  onee  ex- 
erted by  Maxxini.    AH  the  legislation  vhieh 
has  distinguished  Piedmont  in  the  Uat  ten 
years — all  the  policy  it  has  pursued — all  the 
public  works  of  stupendous  magnitude  it  hee 
raised — in   short,  every  thing  connected  with 
the  present  state  of  that  country,-— preaente 
itself  to  the  mind  as  the  deed  of  Cafour^  in- 
spiration.   The  reault  is,  that  the  men  onoe 
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to  decried  md  aspersed,  is  now  honored  with 
ft  perfect  devotion.  Vittorio  Emmanuele 
edmmands  the  sincere  respect  of  Italy ;  but 
GiTour  commands  its  unhesitating  fnith.  His 
name,  grown  to  be  a  houseliold  word  in  every 
hamlet,  except  in  some  of  the  remoter  prov- 
inees  of  Naples,  has  become  an  organization 
fbr  the  Liberal  party  in  place  of  the  old  Car- 
bonari bond,  and  C^vour  has  now  been  ele- 
vated to  that  pedestal  on  which,  amidst  the 
incense  of  .mystic  aspirations,  Mazzini  was 
once  worshipped  as  a  prophet.  Let  it  not  be 
■opposed  that  we  write  one  word  without  due 
consideration  when  we  affirm  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture,  the  word  whispered  by  Cavour 
in  hie  cabinet  at  Turin  would  be  enough  to 
Biake  the  moderate  Liberal  party  through- 
out Italy  rise  at  once  without  a  moment's 
heaitation  as  to  the  consequences;  such  is 
tho  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  the  sov- 
treign  worth  of  his  wisdom. 

By  Carour's  side  there  stands  a  man  who 
in  bii  military  capacity  has  acquired  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  army — General  de  la 
Marmora;  and  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove 
how  right  Count  Cavour  was  when,  although 
deaerted  by  the  whole  of  his  cabinet,  he 
vceommended  the  king  to  engage  in  the 
Grimean  war  as  the  means  of  recovering  for 
the  army  confidence  in  itself.  The  conduct 
of  thePiedniontese  troops  there  is  known  to 
■11,  and  they  have  thence  brought  back  a 
spirit  which  pants  to  be  let  loose  on  tlie  Aus- 
Inana  under  the  leadership  of  their  cherished 
general,  who  has  completely  re-organized  the 
whole  army  from  what  it  was  in  Charles 
Albert's  time.  We  believe  there  is  no  more 
•ficient  military  force  of  its  proportions  in 
Enrope.  Under  the  auspices  of  these  three 
■en,  Piedmont  has  been  steered  in  her  course 
1848,  and  directed  to  her  present  posi- 
Tbat  position  has  in  one  particular 
Widcrgone  an  especial  modification,  which 
eannot  be  too  much  impressed  on  those  noi 
pcraonally  conversant  with  Italy.  Piedmont 
has  opened  itself  as  a  reservoir  for  all  Italian 
hlood,  which,  introduced  into  its  veins,  has  in 
ictom  transmuted  it  into  the  actual  and 
phyneal  representative  of  the  race.  In  the 
Pledmontete  Parliament,  in  the  cabinet,  in 
■11  branches  of  the  administration,  in  every 
■rm  of  the  public  force,  there  are  individuals 
vho  by  birth  are  natives  of  other  States,  but 
■eiertbelets,  in  virtue  of  their  Italian  origin, 
admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  its  political 
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freedom.  This  great  fact  has  of  course  vastly 
modified  the  feeling  of  strangeness  with  which 
the  Italians  generally  once  regarded  the  Pied- 
montese,  as  hardly  a  legitimate  family  of  their 
rsfce,  and  f^om  the  prevalence  of  their  conver- 
sion has  been  derived  the  chief  encouragement 
for  Piedmont  confidently  to  pursue  the  policy 
she  has  adopted.  That  policy  points  to  driving 
the  Austrians  out  of  the  north  of  Italy — and  ex- 
])ects  to  acquire  possession  certainly  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  provinces — most  ])rol)al)Iy  also 
of  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion  how  far  we 
think  these  ex}>ectations  may  reckon  on  suc- 
cess, if  that  is  to  depend  on  the  inclinations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.  It  re- 
mains, however,  to  consider  whether  Pied- 
mont may  not  be  afiected  by  embarrassments 
of  her  own  likely  to  exert  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence upon  the  steadiness  of  her  action, 
by  either  seriously  impeding,  or  unduly  pre- 
cipitating it. 

A  state  identified  with  historical  traditions 
descending  through  many  centuries,  and  with 
a  dynasty  boasting  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
pedigrees  in  Europe,  could  not  fail  to  have 
produced  a  society  strongly  imbued  with  aris- 
tocratic elements.  The  revolution  of  1848^ 
therefore,  broke  down  in  Piedmont  an  order 
of  things  in  which  office,  power,  and  authority 
had  been  the  property  of  an  aristocracy  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  But  although  this 
aristocracy  could  not  be  friendly  to  a  constitu- 
tion of  so  liberal  a  cast  as  not  to  recognize  an 
hereditary  element  in  the  representation,  the 
majority  was  sufficiently  patriotic  to  enter  into 
Charles  Albert's  national  jKilicy,  and  to  forget 
at  the  time  their  private  grievances  in  behalf 
of  their  countr)'.  When,  however,  the  battle 
of  Novara  put  an  end  to  the  excitement  of 
this  great  motive,  and  the  aristocracy  found 
itself  called  upon  to  settle  down  into  a  posi- 
tion deprived  of  all  s])ecial  privilege,  its  hos- 
tility was  kindle<l  against  the  new  order  of  the 
State,  and  it  would  have  gladly  supported  the 
king  in  destroying  the  constitution.  Vittorio 
Emmanuele  declared  then,  that  if  a  mnjority 
of  his  subjects  should  demand  the  revocation 
of  the  Charter,  he  would  l>e  ready  to  abdicate, 
but  that  his  hand  should  never  be  a  ])arty  to 
the  deed.  Since  that  time  eleven  years  of 
continued  and  regular  government  have  been 
productive  of  their  efiects.  What  then  seemed 
easy  now  begins  to  appear  impossible,  and 
the  Piedmontese  aristocracy,  which  although 
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proud  18  not  wanting  in  patriotism,  has  at  a 
bodv  railipd  to  the  constitution.  It  is  now  no 
longer  reactionary — it  is  merely  conserrative. 
At  the  last  general  election  it  actively  exerted 
itself  to  enter  the  Chambers,  which  before  it 
it  had  affected  to  consider  as  derogatory,  and 
the  members  of  its  party  have  arrayed  them- 
selves under  the  leadership  of  Count  Ilevel,  a 
man  of  honorable  uprightness,  whose  sincere 
adoption  of  constitutiuiial  government  is  not 
doubted  even  by  his  opjionents,  but  who  is 
averse  to  further  advances  in  a  liberal  or 
democratic  sense.  This  ])arty's  most  distin- 
guishing feature  is,  however,  its  professed 
Piedmontism  and  deprecation  of  the  Italian 
policy.  It  would  be  content  to  see  the  country 
continue  in  its  present  limits,  conniders  views 
of  aggrandizement  the  foolish  dictates  of  a 
Tain  and  ill-digested  ambition,  denounces  on 
every  occasion  the  public  ex]>enditure  as 
wanton  and  ruinous,  and  indefatigably  cen- 
sures with  bitter  animadversions  the  conduct 
of  Cavour.  * 

In  the  event  of  a  critical  emergency  a  large 
number  would,  however,  forswear  faction,  and 
from  deei)-rooted  loyalty  respond  to  an  appeal 
from  the  king.  In  close  alliance  with  it  in 
opposition  is  the  clerical  party,  whose  essential 
characteristic  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its 
name.  This  ])arty  identifies  itself  wiih  the 
Jesuits  and  Ultramontanism.  Could  it  ever 
get  power  into  its  hands  it  would  certainly  ex- 
tinguish the  Constitution,  and  its  chief  political 
scope  is  opposition  to  what  it  terms  the  im- 
piety of  Cavours  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
This  legislation  has  not  lieen  really  offensive 
to  any  essential  rights  of  the  church  ;  it  has 
only  broken  down  the  exclusive  privileges  at- 
tached to  its  tribunals,  and  suppressing  cer- 
tain religious  orders  has  diverted  their  ))ro])- 
erty  towards  the  endowment  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  negotiations,  however,  between 
Piedmont  and  the  Court  of  Rome  consequent 
upon  these  measures  were  attended  with  dis- 
cussions of  so  unpleasant  a  tone  as  to  have 
been  productive  of  a  profound  misunderstand- 
ing, the  continuation  of  which  Count  Cavour 
justly  considers  an  unfortunate  circumstance. 
It  has  been  the  cause  of  kindling,  in  what 
otherwise  was  a  country  free  from  dangerous 
passions,  a  spirit  of  dissension  ])eculiarly  diffi- 
cult to  subdue,  because  easily  mode  to  run  in 
a  channel  of  superstition.  Deejdy  impressed 
with  the  necessity  under  which  Piedmont  lies 
to  husband  and  gather  all  the  forces  at  her 


command,  if  she  is  to  carry  out  lier  adopted 
]>olicy,  Count  Cavour  lias  tried  to  coneiKtft 
this  element  of  intestine  discontent  by  absta»> 
ing  from  further  legislation  in  the  same  diree- 
tion.  Hitherto  his  efforts  have  not  beci 
crowned  with  success.  The  majoritj  of  tht 
clergy  are  very  hostile  to  him,  and  at  electiou 
exert  their  influence,  when  they  caimot  carrj 
candidates  of  their  own,  in  favor  ercn  of  a 
Mazzinian  rather  than  of  a  Government  top- 
]M)rter.  This  frantic  dis])06ition,  has  been 
much  whetted  by  injudicious  and  oflhi^ia 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced 
liberal  press,  for  which  Cavour  is  not  respoiH 
sible.  These  two  factions  of  the  Conserrathe 
party  together  do  not  muster  above  forty  TOtei 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  six  memliers. 

On  the  whole,  we  would  consider  the  eteri- 
cal  opposition  well  deserving  a  statesman^ 
attention,  as  an  annoying  embarrassment  tot 
government  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  re- 
move, because  quite  strong  enough  materially 
to  assist  in  setting  up  impediments  while  yet 
unable  ever  to  acquire,  in  its  own  declared 
person,  the  upperhand.  The  next  eeriooa 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  Piedraonteae 
Government  are  found  in  certain  local  aenti- 
ments.  The  Savoyards  are  poor,  Frencb  m 
language,  and  subject  to  priestly  influenee, 
whence  it  comes  that  they  protest  against  the 
increased  taxation  of  late  years,  have  a  natD- 
ral  aversion  against  the  Italian  policy,  wbidi 
is  the  cause  for  it,  and  are  bigoted  Ultramon- 
tanes.  They  would  be  glad  to  be  annexed  to 
France.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  kin^ 
dom  there  is  the  proud  city  of  Genoa,  whieht 
with  its  aristocracy,  its  merchants,  and  fti 
mob,  has,  ever  since  18 Id,  continued  to  chafe 
in  sulky  peevishness  at  the  ignominy  imposed 
i)y  the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  its  historical 
dignity,  in  subjecting  it  to  the  u])start  autboi^ 
ity  of  Turin.  This  feeling  has  not  as  yet  sub- 
sided. The  nobles,  almost  to  a  man,  stand 
aloof  from  public  life,  satisfied  with  the  bai^ 
ren  glor}'  of  an  illustrious  name  and  the  selfish 
enjoyment  of  wealth ;  while  the  townspeople 
are  animated  with  so  perverse  a  dispositioii 
that  their  dc]}uties  have  not  blushed  to  arraign 
the  Government  of  improvidence  in  undertak* 
ing  those  great  public  works  which  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  astounding  com- 
mercial activity  and  prosperity  of  Genoa. 
Opposition,  for  its  own  sake,  has  hitherto  been 
the  sole  political  principle  of  Genoa,  which 
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hat  proTed^tfae  cherished  nurten*  for  the  two 
diitinct  parties  hostile  to  the  Government. 
It«  deputies  are  all  clerical  or  Mnzzinian. 
Quite  recently  the  latter  have  shown  syni]i- 
toms  of  a  helter  feeling,  and  a  number  of  ' 
them  have  signified  to  their  leader  that  in  the  | 
event  of  a  war  of  independence  they  would  | 
n]p)>ort  the  efibrts  of  Government.  A  good 
admin intnition  carries  its  own  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  iif  the  absence  of  all  real  grievance, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Genoese  will. have  laid  aside  the  pres- 
ent unreasonable  disposition.  The  attitude 
hitherto  maintained  is,  however,  highly  in- 
•tructive,  as  affording  the  means  of  duly  test- 
ing, in  its  most  |)erfect  example,  the  effective 
fiirce  residing  in  that  municipal  spirit  which 
■o  many  persons  affirm  will  alone,  in  Lom- 
bwdy,  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  supreme 
goremment.  We  find  that  where  it  was 
■trongest,  it  could  do  no  more  than  annoy — 
il  vai  never  able  seriously  to  impede  author- 
ity ;  and  that  Piedmont,  in  her  former  state, 
vben  deprived  of  all  which  might  recommend 
ber  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Genoese, 
was  always  in  a  position  effectively  to  control 
their  discontent. 

^ar  more  serious  than  all  these  elements  of 
op]iosition  are  some  difficulties  entailed  upon 
the  Piedmontese  Government  bv  the  fact  of 
ber  policy,  and  not  to  be  got  rid  of  in  any 
nanner.  These  difficulties  are  comprised  in 
the  excessive  expenditure  rendered  inevitable 
fay  an  expectant  attitude  that  roust  neces- 
msrkf  be  always  fully  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  opportune  moment,  and  by  the 
iihiigations  incurred  towards  those  who  have 
confided  their  interests  to  her  cnre.  These 
togetlier  set  a  limit  beyond  which  cx|)cctation 
miiat  be  converted  into  oction.  Since  the 
year  1M7  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  has 
been  increased  sevenfold,  and  yet  all  this  ex- 
penditure has  been  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Piedmont's  exceptional  position  rendered  it 
obligatory  on  her  to  carry  on  at  the  same 
time  immense  public  works,  and  keep  up 
•roiamenta  beyond  her  national  wants.  Her 
■rmyt  on  ite  peace  establishment,  is  now  more 
than  double  what  it  was  before  1848.  It  is 
irif^rident  that  such  outlay  can  only  be  justi- 
ied  by  the  certainty  of  being  hercaAer  made 
good  by  a  proportionate  compensation,  and 
that  the  very  existence  of  Piedmont  therefore 
depend*  on  the  event  of  this  contingency;  but 
thii  engagement  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  sue- 
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ccssful  wars  with  Austria,  for  defeated  Pied- 
mont could  only  encounter  the  ruin  with 
wliich  she  is  already  threatened,  if  with  her 
present  encumbrances  she  is  left  for  good  to 
her  present  resources.  While  paramount 
dictates  of  self-preservation  thus  impel  Pied- 
mont to  a  speedy  collision  with  Austria,  she  is 
likewise  held  to  the  same  by  the  claims  of 
those  whom  she  has  reclaimed  from  wild  revo- 
lutionary puq)oses  by  offering  them  her  ban- 
ner to  rally  round.  Count  Cavour's  policy  in 
Italy  has  l)een  to  render  harmless  the  subver- 
sive agitations  of  Maszini  through  practical 
evidence  of  its  futility,  as  compared  with  the 
positive  nucleus  afforded  for  national  effort  by 
Piedmont.  The  confidence  excited  in  his  \\tt~ 
sonal  ability  has  won  for  him  great  success, 
but  should  once  the  suspicion  arise  that  Piedp 
mont  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  proceed 
any  further,  the  feeling  in  the  country  would 
again  be  turned  adrift,  and  infallibly  tend 
afresh  towards  extreme  opinions  productive 
of  danger  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  Pied- 
mont. Hence,  Count  Cuvor  on  the  one  hand 
has  exerted  himself  sedulously  to  restrain 
popular  impatience  by  preaching  the  necessity 
for  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  before 
venturing  on  serious  oction  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  prevent- 
ing ex])losion  beyond  a  certain  time  in  the 
inflammoble  materials  heaped  up  around  him, 
he  has  indefatignbly  sought  to  weave  alliances 
that  might  give  Italy  the  physical  strength 
equal  to  a  victorious  struggle  with  the  great 
military  power  of  Austria.  For  with  the 
Piedmontese  army  not  one  hundoed  thousand 
strong — the  Lombardo-Venctian  jtrovinces 
disarmed  and  held  in  check  by  an  immense 
force,  entrenched  in  most  formidable  for- 
tresses— will)  the  keys  of  Central  Italy  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  the  national  efforts  of  the 
populations  in  the  Roman  and  Nenpolitan 
States  unavoidably  distracted  from  efficiently 
assisting  in  the  war  of  independence  by  the 
necessity  of  first  freeing  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  their  own  gnvernmpnts,  it  is  clear 
that  in  all  human  reckoning  the  chances  are 
against  Italy  in  a  single  comlxit  with  Austria ; 
while  }et  intolerable  misgovernment,  coincid- 
ing with  ardent  as]}iralions,  has  stung  the 
people  throughout  the  Peninsula  into  a  frame 
of  mind  which  is  bent  on  risking  the  most 
des])enite  ventures  before  abandoning  all  idea 

of  relief. 
Such  is  the  situation  with  which  Count 
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Cavoiir  lias  had  to  deal,  and  which  ominous 
signs  seem  to  in  dicate  as  nearing  a  crisis.  The 
inarch  of  the  whole  Piedroontese  army  to  the 
frontier,  the  words  spoken  on  divers  public 
occasions,  the  openly  defiant  tone  assumed  by 
the  Piedmontese  Government  towardt  Aus- 
tria, instead  of  the  reserved  and  merely  unafb- 
commodating  one  hitherto  adopted,  and  finally 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon,  are  events 
all  directly  calculated  to  excite  expectation  in 
A  degree  which  it  would  be  culpable  gratuit- 
ously to  di8ap])oint;  while  the  last  seems  a 
pledge  of  that  political  alliance  being  consum- 
mated which  Count  Cavour  is  known  to  have 
been  seeking  to  acquire  for  his  country.  Is 
this  French  Alliance,  with  its  prospect  of 
French  military  intervention  in  Italy,  an  act 
for  which  Count  Cavour  deserves  condemna- 
tion ? — is  it  an  act  of  reckless  treason  against 
the  natural  interests  of  Europe  which,  in  be- 
half of  higher  duties,  must  render  it  incum- 
bent on  an  English  Government  to  throw  its 
weight  into  the  scale  of  Austria,  as  the  first 
victim  in  a  threatened  course  of  unprincipled 
ambition  ?  The  French  alliance  with  Sardinia, 
if  extending  to  active  co-operation  against 
Austria,  is  not  indeed  without  its  inhereni 
embarrns8ments.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
French  Government  means  to  engoge  in  war 
for  the  liberation  of  Italy  without  procuring 
certain  accessions  of  territory  likely  to  flatter 
the  vanity  and  ensure  the  approval  of  the 
French  nation.  Such  a  territory  is  Savoy, 
long  an  object  of  ambition  to  France,  and  of 
no  real  importance  to  Piedmont  should  she 
obtain  an  equivalent  in  Italy.  Savoy  is  not 
even  of  value  in  a  military  point  of  view ; 
for,  exposed  towards  France,  it  is  separated 
by  the  chain  of  the  Alps  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  However,  the  Royal  Family  natu- 
rally feel  deep  reluctance  in  ])arting  wilh  the 
original  possession  of  the  house,  its  cradle 
and  its  nursery,  we  yet  believe  that  the  ces- 
sion of  Savoy  to  France  is  a  thing  to  be  con- 
fidently expected,  in  the  event  of  the  latter 
securing  to  Piedmont  the  acquiMition  of  Lom- 
bard v. 

Should  it  enter  into  the  French  Emperor*s 
views  to  provide  a  principality  for  his  cousin, 
a  really  successful  campaign  could  also  easily 
afford  the  means  of  contriving  one  without 
injury  to  any  interests  bespeaking  the  especial 
eouKideration  of  either  parly ;  nor  would  the 
French  have  to  encounter,  as  some  siip]M>se, 
ill-will  from  the  Homans.    During  their  occu- 


pation of  the  Pope's  States  the  Prencfa  hI- 
diers  have  not  made  themseltet  perwuEf 
obnoxious,  and  the  general  diafiiTor  of  Mifr 
sini  has  made  people  lenient  to  their  mtt^ 
vention  as  an  untoward  event,  entirely  due  te 
his  untimely  and  injudicious  infiaence.    Wfait 
does,  however,  present  the  prospect  of  pe^ 
plexing  embarrassment  ahead  is  the  refoh^ 
tion  that  will  inevitably  break  out  in  the  kiiig^ 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  sooll  as  the  fine 
move  has  been  made  against  Austria.    Prinei 
Murat  would  then  in  all  probability  be  joy- 
fully hailed  by  the  Neapolitans,  while  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  scouted  by  the  Stdlnns. 
Piedmont  might  thus  find  itself  exposed  lo 
the  painful  necessity  of  having  to  purchase  tin 
indispensable  assistance  of  its  aUy,  by  sidiDf 
against  an  Italian  people  risen  in  vindieatioik 
of  ancient  rights — a  people  which,  more  tkan 
any  other  in  the  south,  possesses  Piedmonlese 
sympathies,  and  in  1848  elected  the  Doke  ol 
Genoa  for  its  sovereign.    This  is  to  our  mindi 
a  pregnant  germ  of  danger  inherent  to  the 
French  alliance,  seriously  threatening  the  itf* 
fluence  of  Piedmont  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
which  it  will  require  all  Count  Cavour's  states- 
manshij)  to  render  harmless. 

But,  turning  aside  from  assumed  compfica- 
tion,  let  us  consider  what  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  an  English  government  with  refer- 
ence to  a  struggle  against  Austria  on  the  part 
of  Piedmont,  actively  aided  by  France,  and 
rewarding  its  assistance  by  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  the  elevation  of  Murat  to  the 
throne  of  Naples.  The  alliance  with  Franee 
has  l)een  a  matter  of  im|)erative  necessity  kt 
Piedmont.  Personal  predilection  and  sound 
])aYriotism  would  have  made  Count  Cavoor 
prefer  an  English  alliance,  and  if  British 
diplomacy  has  any  comjtlaints  to  make  about 
the  present  as])ect  of  afiairs,  she  must  fairly 
lay  to  herself  some  blame  in  reference  to 
them.  At  and  after  the  Congi^ss  of  Paris 
Count  Cavour  sought,  as  far  as  lay  in, his 
power,  to  cement  an  understanding  with  En|^ 
land,  whose  general  policy  on  the  Continent  is 
honestly  bent  on  the  maintenance  -of  sound 
peace,  and  whose  especial  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean  coincide  best  with  those  of 
Italy.  But  the  blunders  of  British  negotia- 
tors in  the  peace  with  liussia  frustrated  his 
hopes.  Our  Government  thought  to  hide  the 
hasty  weakness  with  which  it  had  accepted 
inadequate  terms  by  stoutly  insisting  on  the 
execution  of  some  minor  points,  by  its  own 
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iMgligence  qot  defined  vith  proper  cleameu 
in  the  treaty.  On  thii  occasion  Austria  alone 
iMit  aaaistancet  and  thus  an  accidental  com- 
mmity  of  action  waa  brought  abbut  between 
her  and  England,  which  was  altogether  un- 
Vftrranted  by  her  conduct  during  the  Crimean 
«Hr»  or  any  identity  between  the  general  in- 
tcrtata  of  the  two  countries.  Neverthelesa 
Um  English  Government  allowed  itself  to  be 
io  mnoh  inflaenced  by  the  fact  of  the  fortuit- 
ooa  concert,  as  to  lend  its  countenance  to 
Austria  in  a  degree  and  extent  which  justly 
MMted  astonishment.  England  was  not  con- 
tint  with  the  language  customary  to  diplo- 
maey  in  deprecation  of  poUtical  disturbance ; 
iht  spontaneously  converted  herself  into  an 
Mgan  for  conveying  to  Piedmont  the  expres- 
of  Austria's  withes,  thereby  certainly 
lifeating  a  decided  inclination  towards,  if 
a  positive  participation  in,  the  views  of 
tbt  latter.  When  Lord  Malmesbury  took 
tba  aeala  of  ofiice  this  tone  of  partisanship 
via  increased.  The  Conservative  politicians, 
vkh  their  Austrian  Ayro]>athie8,  were  delighted 
tl  s  pretext  for  pressing  into  their  service 
te  authoritative  language  of  British  policy. 
Thua  in  the  case  of  the  Cagliari  the  Englinh 
Goiremment  refused  to  support  Piedmont  in 
ill  claim  for  an  indemnity  from  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  accompanied  this  refusal  with 
pmeedings  that  gave  it  the  significance  of  a 
ywposely  oficnMve  demonHtration.  Count 
GiTour's  intimate  knowledge  of  England  pre- 
vented him  from  being  deluded  into  the 
MCion  of  being  able  to  secure  her  active 
Hnatance  towards  bringing  about  a  wor  with 
Aastria;  but  he  had  a  right  to  ex]>ect  that 
ibt  would,  in  accordance  with  troditional 
yi^y,  lend  the  weight  of  her  sympothy  and 
iiiaence  in  favor  of  a  country  Imttling  for 
Jmt  independence ;  and  which,  while  all  Eu- 
npe  was  standing  timidly  aloof  from  England 
daring  the  most  critical  period  of  the  liussion 
r,  came  voluntarily  forward  to  make  sacri- 
of  money  and  blood  in  her  behalf.  But, 
intlead  of  encountering  kindly  feelings  Pied- 
■ont  has  been  studiously  treated  with  the 
iij  and  omitting  coldness  indicative  of  strong 
invard  dislike,  until,  in  consequence,  she  has 
btan  comiielled  to  throw  herself  entirely  into 
dMarms  of  her  powerful  neighbor,  under  the 
of  her  own  perilous  situation  and  the 
absence  of  ail  other  friendly  assistance. 
Ilk  true  tliat  a  ])Owejr  hitherto  identified  with 
Ik  reaction,  and  our  most  direct  antag- 


onist in  every  quai^er  of  the  worl^  suddenly 
appears  on  the  stage  of  Italian  politics  in  a 
m)'sterious  and  suspicious  character.  The 
exertions  of  liussia  to 'extend  her  influence  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  depdt  at  Villafranca  were  calculated  to 
excite  just  apprehensions  in  connection  with 
her  known  hatred  of  Austria.  We  are  fully 
convinced  that  she  has  been  solely  actuated 
by  political  pur|)Oses  of  her  own  in  this  meas- 
ure ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  at  this  moment  so  far  matured  as  to 
make  her  engage  actively  in  war.  That 
which,  however,  does  not  suit  her  convenienca 
this  year  may  perfectly  suit  it  the  following, 
and  the  new  addition  of  this  formidable  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  many  already  involved 
in  the  condition  of  Italy,  is,  to  our  mind,  a 
most  cogent  reason  why  a  wise  policy  should 
at  once  apply  itself,  before  it  is  too  late  to 
devise  a  radical  remedy  for  a  state  of  thinga 
pregnant  with  fearful  convulsions,  and  cast 
aside  the  inadequate  recipes  of  trifling  ])allia- 
tives.  It  is  the  essence  of  good  government 
to  forestall  the  disastrous  occurrence  of  revo- 
lutions by  wise  previsions.  The  neglect 
thereof  is  tlie  cause  of  the  present  impending 
embarrassments.  Had  diplomacy  insisted  on 
that  better  settlement  of  Italy,  which  it  haa 
repeatedly  declared  desirable,  and  officially 
recommended,  it  would  not  now  be  exposed 
to  the  ])eril  of  having  to  bear  the  full  inten- 
sity of  those  troubles,  from  dealing  with 
which,  when  still  in  embryo,  its  pusillanimity 
while  a  free  agent  foolishly  recoiled. 

England  can  have  only  two  interests  at 
heart  in  her  foreign  policy — removal  of  ele- 
ments for  embroilment,  and  steady  op|)osition 
to  all  serious  dikturhance  of  the  balance  of 
power  by  a  course  of  usurping  conquest. 
Both  these  interests  are  continually  exposed 
to  danger  in  the  present  condition  of  Italy, 
which  is  a  ]KTcnnial  hotbed  for  revolutionary 
discontent,  and,  as  shown  just  now,  a  pretext 
ready  at  all  times  for  the  pur])oses  of  raeddh'ng 
ambition.  We  believe  that  the  danger  to 
£)ngland  and  Europe  can  be  efiectually  re- 
moved, without  any  serious  obstacles  on  the 
|)art  of  rooted  elements,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom  p(  Northern  Italy,  extending 
to  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  the  kh)g  of  Piedmont;  by  the  introdue* 
tion  of  lay  government  into  the  States  of  the 
Pope ;  and  by  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
right  in  the   kingdom  of  the  Two  Siialkat 
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Thus  Italy  would  bo  in  thc^  enjoyment  of  an 
order  of  things  capable  of  fairly  contenting 
ita  people  and  developing  its  further  resources, 
while  a  federative  union,  free  from  foreign 
control,  would  be  established  of  itself  as  soon 
as  the  Austrian  has  been  ejected,  in  virtue  of 
the  inevitable  moral  predominance  that  must 
fbrtliwith  devolve  on  the  great  northern  king- 
dom, giving  that  ))oliticai  compactness  to  the 
PeninBula  which  will  be  the  best  security  for 
peace,  and  make  it  the  best  ally  for  England 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Italian  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  reform  reside  in  the  sover- 
eigns, not  in  any  inherent  vices  of  the  people 
renderhig  union  impossible.  The  most  seri- 
out  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pope ;  yet  we  do  not 
tee  any  valid  and  really  insuperable  ol>stacle 
which  must  absolutely  prevent  his  accommo- 
dating himself  to  the  duties  incumbent  on  a 
proper  temporal  sovereign.  In  their  palmiest 
days  Popes  took  a  leading  part  in  Italian  pol- 
itics, rivalling  in  national  spirit  the  best  lay 
princes;  and  as  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
character  are  quite  distinct  in  their  attributes, 
we  see  no  reason  why  in  the  latter  he  should 
not  accommodate  himself  to  the  decision  of  a 
federative  council. 

It  will,  however,  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that 
to  aim  at  changes  of  this  kind  is  to  embark 
in  war,  since  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
Austria  should  bring  herself  tamely  to  resign 
of  her  own  self  her  magnificent  possessions 
in  Italy.  To  entertain  such  plans  is  therePire 
beyond  the  range  of  diplomacy,  bound  by  its 
principles  above  all  to  husband  peace,  and  to 
devise  compromises  which  may  conciliate  the 
greatest  possible  progressive  concession  with 
the  least  possible  violation  of  establislied  right 
This  is  quite  true ;  and  the  blessing  of  peace 
18,  indeed,  so  great  to  all  mankind  that  those 
tntrusted  with  the  direction  of  human  affairs 
feel  it  to  be  their  paramount  duty  to  do  their 
utmost  honorably  to  preserve  it.  We  believe 
that  there  is  one  arrangement  which  might 
be  proposed  to  Austria  with  the  ex])ectation 
that  she  should  assent  to  it,  and  which,  fulfill- 
ing all  the  exigencies  of  di])lomatic  consider- 
ations, would  yet  secure  concessions  of  signal 
advantage  to  Italy.  The  support  which  hitlierto 
has  enabled  Italian  governmc^its  to  defy  in 
their  abuses  the  just  discontent  of  their  sub- 
jects, has  solely  resided  in  the  unfailing  pro- 
tectorate extended  to  them  by  Austria,  a  pro- 
tectorate not  warranted  by  any  of  those 
treaties  which  are  the  title-deeds  for  her  Ital- 


iian  provinces.  Let,  therefore*,  tho  gmt 
'  Powert  of  Europe  call  on  Austria  to  rettriet 
herself  simply  to  the  goveminent  of  her 
provinces ;  let  them,  met  in  Congre 
antcc  the  independence  of  all  Italian  Statn 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  intervention  abooU 
he  possible  on  the  part  of  any  one  fort^ 
Power  in  their  internal  afbira,  except  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  all  the  contracting  Polren 
By  such  an  understanding  the  condition  d 
Italy  would  be  at  once  radically  modified 
The  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  would  forthwith  be  direeted 
to  their  own  resources,  and  be  deprived  of  the 
possibility  per})etually  to  repose  in  atolid 
fidence  on  the  certain  support  of  foreign 
in  the  event  of  intestine  troubles.  The?  would 

■ 

be  left  alone  with  their  tubjecta  like  other 
ereigns,  and  their  subjects  would  be 
that,  within  ordinary  limits,  they  might  uMf 
venture  on  making  their  grievances  knovi^ 
and  freely  press  for  their  redress.  Thua  would 
the  supremacy  of  Austria's  doroinatioo  bt 
abolished  in  the  Peninsula,  which  would  bt 
put  in  a  condition  for  develojung  her  lacnlliei 
in  a  manner  that  must  lead  ultimately  lo  in* 
tire  emancipation,  unlcst  the  Italian  peeplt 
prove  false  to  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Austria  should  refuse  a  proposal  so  strietlj  ia 
accordance  with  the  lawt  of  nationa,  aha 
would  then  proclaim  her  outlawry  from  diplo- 
macy, and  openly  stake  her  ])olitical  existence 
on  the  usur])ation  of  an  authority  which  it 
never  was  the  intention  of  European  Powcit 
to  bestow  on  her. 

What  it  therefore  liehoves  the  BritUi 
pulilic  to  bear  in  mind  is,  howat  this  momeal 
we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  complicatioai 
beyond  any  one'a  power  permanently  to  pr»* 
vi'ut,  unless  by  measures  of  a  very  eompiv- 
hcnsive  nature.  Count  Cavour  is  no  recklea 
firebrand ;  he  is  himself  the  slave — but  thetiH 
lightened  slave — of  painful  circumatanooiL 
Piedmont  did  not  wantonly  bring  on  1M8| 
but  1843  luckily  found  men  able  to  create  the 
Piedmont  of  our  day,  and  who  rendered  aa 
immense  ser\*ice  to  Italy  and  the  world  by 
supplying  a  possible  means  of  conducting  toa 
satisfactory  issue  the  clefnents  of  fearful  con- 
vulsion heaped  up  in  the  Peninsula.  Is,tbcil, 
the  possession  of  the  Lorn  bard  q- Venetian 
provinces  by  Austria  of  such  vital  imimrtancB 
to  England, — is  the  fact  of  Savoy  falliog  to 
France,  and  Murofs  being  elevated  to  tho 
throne  of  Naples,  so  disastrous  to  the  politi* 
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eal  eTen-weight  of  Europe,  that  an  English  I  arbitrary  convenience.  When  their  reriAion 
aiiniatry  woald  be  alloived  to  lend  itt  en-  j  is  required,  it  should  be  performed  by  com- 
oonragingcountenonee  so  distinctly  to  Austria  mon  consent;  an'd  any  minister  who  from 
M  might  instigate  her  to  a  resistance  vigorous  dull  perrerseness  should  ungraciously  resist 
•Bough  not  improbably  to  lead  to  a  protracted  this  until  it  be  accomplished  by  force,  incurs 
contest,  the  incidents  and  much  less  the  end  the  heavy  responsibility  of  a  virtual  agent  of 
of  which  cannot  be  descried?  Sentimental- <  convulsion.  £etno  English 'Minister,  there- 
inn  is  justly  to  be  banished  from  a  statesman's  fore,  presume  to  fancy  that  he  will  be  allowed 
ttlotet.  The  English  Foreign  Secretary  who  with  impunity  to  indulge  his  Conservative 
■bonld  rise  to  propose  supplies  for  a  war  of  prejudices,  by  tacitly  wedding  England  to  the 
liberation  in  Italy  would  be  expelled  from  cause  of  Austria,  and  blight  her  future  exist- 
office ;  but  we  hope  the  same  fate  will  be  re-  '  ence  by  divorcing  her  from  the  vi>i:nrous 
ienred  for  one  who  should  be  found  secretly  elements  of  grown  grcntnes?.  Lord  Malmes- 
identifying  our  actions  with  Austria.  If  it  bury  has,  indeed,  ,a  suspicion  that  he  cannot 
were  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  melancholy 'give  the  reins  to  his  inclination ;  and  a  shrewd 
■yuptom,  for  spontaneous  alliances  indicate  fear  of  falling  from  his  high  estate  has  in- 
■vard  affinities.  A  healthy  State,  because  duced  him  to  modify  in  some  degrees  his 
of  its  health,  finds  itself  drawn  towards  the  [  Austrian  ardor. 

elements  of  vigor.  Such  has  been  the  case  ,  But  with  regret  we  must  say  it,  that  we 
vith  our  policy  hitherto,  from  the  time  of  fear  these  modifications  are  of  a  deceptive 
Eliiabeth.  If  we  would  throw  in  our  lot .  nature  and  only  in  manner.  On  every  oc- 
villi  a  State  which  is  so  consciously  incapable  casion  the  English  statesman  eagerly  con- 
of  active  exertion,  that  no  prize,  however  '  tinuea  to  act  in  the  temper  of  a  Tory  parti- 
certain,  could  compensate  for  the  danger  to  ;  san,  and  indulges  his  prejudices  by  language 
which  it  would  be  put  in  first  having  to  con- ,  worse  than  indiscreet ;  for  it  conveys  a  dis- 
quer  it,  we  must  have  grown  so  decrepit,  that  tinct  reprobation  of  Piedmont,  which  is  war- 
our  safety  henceforth  dejiends  on  the  sufier-  .  ranted  neither  by  Count  Cavour's  conduct  nor 
■Dce  extended  to  decay.  To  engage  in  an  by  our  intercuts,  and  under  present  circum- 
Austrian  alliance  is  to  load  ourselves  with  a  stances  is  ])ositiveIy  criminal  on  the  part  of  a 
fresh  integrity  yet  more  baneful  than  that  Driiish  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affkirs, 
orthodox  nightmare  of  diplomacy — the  integ*  as  wantonly  tending  to  involve  us  in  a  ruin- 
rity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  because  more  ous  line  of  policy.  England's  course  is  in  a 
exposed  to  attack  on  all  sidex,  and  sure  to  dignified  neutrality,  that  should  enable  her  to 
entail  great  and  recurring  sacrifices ;  the  only  give  effiEfCtive  expression  to  sympathy  with 
poasible  result  of  which  can  l>e,  the  poor  satis-  Italy,  and  to  such  imj)artial  counsel  as  on 
fcetion  that  our  substance  has  been  spent  in  grounds  of  expediency  she  may  see  fit  to  offer 
perha]is  putting  off  for  a  generation  an  inevi-  cither  party.  She  will  thus  secure  respect 
table  event.  Faithful ncs;;  to  treaties  muht  be  and  confidence.  In  the  first  instance  she  will 
the  guiding  principle  of  s'atcsmaiihhi]),  as  the  afford  Piedmont  the  moral  assistance  which  is 
ooly-  barrier  to  un])rinci;iied  ambition  ;  but  her  due,  and  in  a  critical  moment  she  will  be 
Ibis  faith  admits,  andeve;i  renders  imperative,  aijie  to  mediate,  and  if  necessary,  ultimately 
the  admixture  of  free  rfa'^on,  to  jirevent  its  to  intervene  with  supreme  efi'ect,  thereby 
dkking  into  a  dead  fcii2ier«>tiuon.  'J'hc  inade-  bringing  the  quarrel  to  an  is^ue  which  will 
qnacyofthe  treaty  of  Vienna  has  been  ac-  deliver  Italy  from  servitude,  and  Austria  from 
knowledged  by  its  fram'-ri ;  even  its  funda-  a  contetit  that  might  entail  hrr  de.-^t ruction. 
mental  clause  was  \i«'jd(d  wiihout  one  The  attitude  of  England  has  been  unfortu- 
iiasentient  voice  when  a  JSona]iarte  was  nately  very  difli'rent  under  a  Minister  who 
recognized  as  sovereign  of  P'rsnce.  It  is  poHMfsiM.'B  thn  qusKties  of  a  statefman  only 
•baurd  seriously  to  maintain  the  inviolable  in  name — who  thinks  to  show  resolution  when 
eanctiiy  of  that  treaty  after  thift  conccMtion,  irier<'l>  exhibiting  i^iind  fitH  of  stublK>mnes8 — 
and  after  the  erection  of  Kelgirjm  into  a  king-  who  cntjrheR  what  he  piofesses  to  1^  friendly 
doin,  and  the  cnnesa'ion  of  Cracow  by  Auft-  ad  ni  on  1 1  ion  a  in  offc'n*-ir«  and  ill-bred  language 
tria.  B:it  i'.  wo'iid  Le  siiil  more  adsurd  to  nho  rfv^sln  the  painful  blankness  of  his  in- 
allow  that  treati<fii  &grr'rd  up«in  by  ail  iCurojie  H'lk'-t  hy  ihr  fooiikh  i>UHtle  with  which  he 
ohould  be  \*:h  the  sjMrt  of  individual   and  1im>]i«  proffciing  the  naost  threadbare  and  in- 
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adequate  suggestions,  which  can  excite  only 
derision  and  disRatisfaction,  and  whose  whole 
deportment  betrays  tlie  helpless  and  undigni- 
fied perturbation  which  seized  the  Paul  Pry  in 
the  ballad,  when,  having  filched  the  wiiard's 
scroll,  he  found  that  he  had  brought  himself 
into  contact  with  a  legion  of  S]lirit8,  whom  he 
was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  control.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  most  un- 
reasonable clement  of  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet 
has  been  projected  into  the  direction  of  our 


foreign  policy  at  a  leaion  so  momentoui  m 
to  task  the  brains  of  the  greateat  RtatMrnto. 
For  Nature's  distribution  of  her  gifts  wo  an 
none  of  us  responsible :  England  will  then- 
fore  gladly  forgive  Lord  Malmesbnry  hia  n- 
merited  eleyation,  and  even  reward  him  wiA 
heartfelt  thankfulness  if  he  will  only  appr^" 
ciate  his  own  inefficiency,  and  avoid  fuUm 
imprecations  for  the  baneful  consequences  of 
his  meddling  in  afiairs  with  which  heisi 
petent  to  deal. 


PoLiTEXEss  Beyond  the  Grave. — One  of 

onr  most  nj^rc-eablc  wits,  wliowi  company  was 
miKrIi  in  rcqucbt,  used  in  his  latter  days  to  de- 
cline invitations  to  country  houses,  because  ho 
feured  he  mi^Iit  l»c  taken  ill  and  die,  and  he 
added  that  to  lie  dead  in  a  friend's  house  was  a 
lilKjrfy  and  piece  of  ill-breed injf  lie  could  never 
forjjivc  himself.  This  example  of  delicacy  is  far 
surpassed  by  the  Spanish  Consul  for  Australia, 
Don  Antonio  do  Ayala,  whose  letter  of  apolojjy 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlljorougli  for  destroyinj;  him- 
self in  his  (Irace's  park  is  a  perfect  curiosity  in 
its  sin;riilar  way.  Don  Antonio  dc  Avala  ex- 
plains  to  the  Duke  that  ho  could  not  blow  out 
his  brains  with  any  comfort  in  the  busy  haunts 
of  men.  But  he  niu^t  be  read  in  his  own 
wonls : — 

"Woodstock,  April  14. 
"My  Lord, — I  humbly  ask  your  Lordship's 

{jardoii  and  forfjivcncss  for  the  preiit  liberty  I 
lavc  taken  in  coming  to  put  an  end  to  my 
dreary  and  miserable  existence  in  your  park. 
It  ntav  he  a  childish  feeling,  but  one  cannot  blow 
his  bruins  out  in  a  rommon  road,  or  one.  of  those 
cuhirated  JuldsfnU  of  cottatjes  and  I  iffy  and  riv- 
ilization^  and  railwaifs^  and  estab'i*hmnits  of  all 
kinds,  at  whk'h  your  blessed  country  of  Kngland 
abound.  So  1  have  not  found  anoUier  proi)er 
pincc  to  die  decently  than  your  handsome  park, 
and  t/oH  mnst  bear  the.  inconvenience  of  a  dead  man 
in  jfour  fjroundfi.     1  mean  no  offence. 

**  I  have  yesterday  visited  your  house,  hoping 
that  tlio  sijfht  of  ^oo<l  thin^^s,  and  chiefly  good 
paintin^rs,  could  do  me  <;ood,  and  soften  the  wild 
idens  thnt  had  led  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  life ; 
but  all  of  no  use.  Your  manor  is  one  of  the 
most  noble,  splendid  things  I  saw  in  my  life,  and 
I  liave  travelled  about  and  seen  nearly  every 
thinj;  worth  seeinj:.  You  have  the  finest  Rubens 
that  Clin  be  seen ;  that  should  have  a  great  at- 
traction for  me  under  other  circumstances,  but 
uow  they  have  been  of  no  use. 

"  I  hope,  with  that  splendid  house,  and  park, 
and  paintinjr.s,  and  library,  you  are  happy,  my 
lord.  If  that  is  the  case  you  will  have  a  kind 
heart,  and  ))ity  u  poor  devil  come  to  die  in  your 
grounds.    If,  on  the  contrary,  you  arc  miscrublc 


also,  as  wealth  is  a  medium,  and  do  not  cooitt 
tuto  happiness,  then  you  will  say,  like  oU 
Dido,— 

**  *  Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  saccnrere  dutco,' 
and  pity  mo,  and  order  that  they  shall  leave  nt 
quiet,  and  bury  mo  in  the  spot  I  have  died,  and 
put  a  cross  on  it  in  the  Spanish  fashion.  1  w3l 
be  rerif  rjratefid  in  the  other  world  for  it  if  yon  do 
so,  and  wish  not  to  trouble  any  more  yoar  lon^ 
ship  about  me. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  yours  respectfully, 
"  A.  Abrom  dk  Atala." 

If  this  had  appeared  in  a  work  of  fictioif  bow 
unnatural  and  extravagant  it  woujd  have  beaa 
thought.  The  poor  gentleman's  last  thoii||;fat8 
respectinfr  the  things  of  this  world  were  divided 
between  his  anxiety  to  excuse  the  liberty  of 
leaving  his  dead  body  on  the  Duke's  groanda. 
"  meaning  no  ofT'ence,  and  his  love  of  art,  ana 
ho  passes  from  his  own  anticipated  death  to 
"the  finest  llnl)ens  that  can  I>c  seen."  but  whi^ 
had  not  charms  enough  to  reconeilo  him  to  live, 
though  ho  went  to  see  it  with  some  hope  of  anch 
a  result.  Foreigners  have  a  notion  ihat  tbs 
English  are  moro  addicted  to  suicide  than  any 
other  ]>eoplc,  and  commit  it  with  more  pheigm 
und  san;;  froid,  but  a  parallel  to  the  ('a.«c  of  Don 
Antonio  do  Ayala's  self-destruction  is  not  to  bs 
found  amongst  the  natives  of  the  land  of  fogi 
and  j[;1oom,  as  they  delight  in  styling;  our  country 
abroad.  Spanianls,  however,  will  1)C  sure  to 
ascribe  their  countryman's  conduct  to  the  cffeds 
of  our  climate,  but'  Don  Antonio  was  cvidcntlj 
not  insens'/)le  to  the  peculiar  charms  of  Engliso 
scenery,  relishing  it  not  less  than  the  Katieiy^ 
but  not  well  enough  to  consent  to  live  for  it.^ 
Examiner, 


Father  Anselmo  Sehnbioer,  a  monk  in  m 
convent  in  Gennany,  states  that  he  has  discoT- 
ercd  a  key  to  the  diflcrent  systems  of  masical 
notation  in  use  in  the  middle  ap^s.  He  explains 
this  discovery  in  a  memoir  on  St.  Gall's  celo- 
brated  "  School  of  Sinj^ing,"  a  work  supposed 
to  have  been  written  before  the  twelfth  ccnturj. 
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From  Chamb«n*s  Journal. 
HT  THBEE  WOOINGS. 
CHAFTEB  I. 

It  wm  a  most  unjustifi&ble  proceeding !  I 
ny  nothing  in  extenuation  of  my  con- 
doet ;  nothing  even  to  qualify  it ;  but  ainoe 
conieeaiona  are  the  faabion,  I  will  "  make  ft 
dean  breaat  of  it,"  and  relate  the  whole  stor}% 
truating  it  may  proTe  at  least  a  warning  voice 
to  the  few — ^for  I  hope  there  are  not  many — 
vho  liave  been  placed  in  my  strange  position 
— that  of  the  accepted  lover  of  three  charm- 
ing girls  at  the  same  time ! 

Yea,  fair  reader,  you  may  well  shake  those 
diken  curia  at  me ;  auch  was  the  astounding 

nKSt. 

It  waa  long  ago— I  will  not  say  how  long 
■go,  for  I  am  not  going  to  narrate  my  whole 
hfatory  I  only  such  passages  of  k  as  are  con- 
nected with  what  has  been  defined  as  "  an 
qnaode  in  the  life  of  man,  though  it  forma  the 
whole  history  of  woman." 

The  daughter  of  my  ])riv&te  tutor  was  my 
nut  Kire* 

where  is  the  man  who  did  not  fall  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  his  priTate  tutor?  aU 
vaya  supposing  he  had  a  private  tutor,  and 
that  pjivate  tutor  had  a  daughter. 

Her  name  was  Rose  May,  and  she  was  like 
ft  May-rose,  so  fresh,  so  fair,  so  blooming,  so 
•rtleat. 

Of  course,  all  her  father's  "  young  men  " 
Ml  in  love  with  her ;  she  was  used  to  that ; 
ud  it  was  not  only  her  vanity  that  was  flat- 
ttred  by  my  attentions.  Attentions?  That 
vaa  an  odd  word,  for  they  only  consisted  in 
■y  inattention  to  every  thing  else.  It  was 
BO  use  carving  her  name  u])on  the  trees ;  I 
iiund  they  were  all  scored  over  with  it  al- 
feady.  It  was  no  use  sending  her  valentines ; 
Dr.  May  saw  all  her  letters.  It  was  no  use 
flaying  the  flute,  nor  even  the  key-bugle,  for 
d  she  did  not  like  music,  though  her 

ice,  when  she  taught  the  school-children 
ttair  Hundredth  Psnlm  and  their  Evening 
Hymn,  waa  as  sweet  as  St.  Cecilia's  might 
have  been.    At  last,  I  found  a  way  to  her 


Boae  was  fond  of  sketching  from  nature, 
iad  ao  wos  I.  It  is  true  that  the  gable-ends 
ol  her  roofs  were  wandering  upward  and 
downward  in  search  of  aome  unknown  vanish- 
Appoint  i  and  her  chimneys  had  a  trick  of 
kioking  over  into  their  neighbora'  windows, 
tkit  the  leaning  tower  of  Piaa ;  but^  gave 


her  some  faints  about  this,  and  was  soon  in- 
atalled  her  drawing-master. 

This  insured  me  many  a  pleasant  stroll 
with  her ;  and  I  cut  her  pencils,  and  carried 
her  book; -and  we  often  sat  and  looked  at 
the  same  oak-tree  without  much  progress  in 
its  outline.    At  last  I  made  a  discovery. 

I  took  up  a  drawing-book  which  I  was  not 
intended  to  see ;  it  was  snatched  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  May-rose  became  a  blush-rose 
on  the  spot;  but  I  gained  my  jioint  at  last 
I  opened  the  book,  and  there  were  indubitable 
proofs  that  the  talent  of  my  lovely  pupil  lay  ^ 
not  in  gablea  and  in  oak-trees,  but  in  portraits. 
There  was  I  m}-self,  in  a  variety  of  attempts, 
the  cravat  particularly  elaborated;  but  the 
profile  could  not  be  mistaken  (reader,  I  have 
an  aquiline  nose) :  the  nostril  was  left  out  al- 
together ;  the  eye  but  faintly  indicated,  though 
there  were  long  eyelashes,  like  stitches  in 
netting,  round  it ;  the  hair  made  one  think  of 
the  f*  ancient  thatch  upon  the  lonely  moated 
grange;''  but  still  it  waa  my  hair;  and  the 
eyebrow  unmistakable. 

I  turned  to  the  May-rose  in  unspeakable 
hapiiiness.  I  am  not  sure  what  I  did— 
whetiier  1  kissed  my  own  ]>ortrait  or  her 
lii^nd  or  fell  on  my  knees ;  but  I  know  that 
soon  after  wo  were  engaged — irrevocably  en- 
gaged. She  was  sixteen;  I  was  eighteen. 
We  knew  our  own  minds  perfectly ;  we  had 
gone  through  this  bleak  wprld  alone,  unloving 
and  unloved,  except  by  a  few  fathers  and 
mothers  and  maiden  aunts ;  we  Imd  found  the 
one  only  being  wha  could  understand  and  ap- 
preciate us — we  loved ;  we  were  betrothed. 

I  went  to  Oxford,  and  passed  wretched 
years  in  anguish  and  suspense,  occasionally 
relieved  by  boating,  driving  coaches — there 
were  coaches  in  tliose  days — hunting,  wine- 
parties,  and  a  very  little  reading.  I  went 
through  my  little  go  creditably.  My  only 
wish  in  life  waa  to  have  a  tolerable  living, 
which  my  fother  would  purchase  for  me,  and 
marry  the  May-rose. 

I  have  promised  not  to  write  an  autobiog- 
raphy, and  will  only  touch  lightly  and  briefly 
on  what  was  any  thing  but  a  light  matter  to 
me :  my  father  failed  in  some  mining  specula- 
tions just  about  the  time  I  was  to  leave  col- 
lege. I  had  no  prospect  then  of  his  being 
al)le  to  purchase  a  living  for  me;  and  my 
dreams  of  a  parsonage  and  the  May-rose  grew 
fainter. 

My  uncle,  the  general,  took  a  fancy,  though 
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a  Tery  precarious  one,  to  me.  I  went  down, 
al  his  invitation,  to  his  place  in  Hampshire. 
The  fancy  took  root  and  flourished.  I  wonder 
at  it,  for  I  went  with  a  thorough  determina- 
tion to  contradict  him  in  every  thing,  lest  he 
should  ftupi)08e  I  wanted  to  eurry  favor  with 
him.  He  had  made  his  fortune  in  India,  in 
the  days  when  fortunes  were  made  there; 
and  he  was  bent  upon  one  of  two  things — 
either  that  I  should  accept  a  writership  and 
go  to  Madras,  or  marr}'  his  ward,  Justina 
\Varner,  who  was  to  have  three  thousand  a 
year,  and  wan  juKt  seventeen. 

Of  course,  I  resolved  to  do  neither ;  and  in 
order  to  clench  the  matter,  finding  Miss 
AVarncr  was  expected  at  the  Birches,  asked 
on  purpose  to  meet  me,  I  immediately  wrote 
a  most  ]>athctio  epistle  to  the  May-ros%  accom- 
panied with  a  turquoise  and  pearl  ring  in  the 
shape  of  a  "forget-me-not,"  renewing  my 
TOWS  of  unchangeable  fidelity.  To  this  I  re- 
ceived a  tender  reply,  writ  ten  on  pink  paper,* 
with  a  stamped  border,  which  found  its  home 
in  my  left  waistcoat  ]K)cket;  and  what  de- 
lighted nie  more  was  a  lock  of  her  exquisite 
fair  hair,  and  a  heart's-ease  ring,  which  just 
fitted  my  little  finger,  where  I  forthwith  in- 
stalled it. 

Alas !  was  it  the  presentiment  of  danger 
that  made  me  thus  barricade  my  heart  and 
guard  my  hand  with  that  little  special  con- 
stable of  a  heart Vease  ring?  I  know  not, 
but  I  felt  that  I  should  be  violently  attacked 

w 

by  the  said  Justina  Warner,  especially  as  my 
uncle,  who  was  enthusiastic  in  her  praise,  de- 
scribed her  as  "  a  splendid  girl ;  ^  "  such  a 
horsewoman!  Just  see  her  ride  Sky-rocket 
across  country,  that's  all;  stops  at  nothing. 
Then  such  a  mimic ;  so  clever,  she  takes  off 
peo))le  to  their  faces.    And  as  to  caricatures ! 

''    Here  he  ended  in  an  admiring  laugh, 

which  q«iite  abashed  me  by  anticipation. 

The  May-rose  softly  blushed  upon  my  im- 
agination in  contrast  to  this  hoyden ;  and  1 
pressed  the  hand  with  the  ring  on  its  little 
finger  fervently  on  my  left  waistcoat-pocket 
containing  the  pink  letter. 

Justina  came.  ])irectly  the  ringing  of  gate 
bells,  clapping  of  doors,  lifting  of  trunks,  and 
other  notes  of  an-ival,  assailed  me,  I  rushed 
out  into  the  sh rubber)' — "  into  the  free  air  " 
as  I  called  it;  but  it  was  not  free  to  me,  for 
there  I  met  my  uncle,  with  a  very  red  face, 
hurr)'ing  in  to  receive  her.    He  gasped  out : 


"Where  are  you  off  to,  yon  yonng 
grace  P    Don't  you  know  Juatina'a  cone  f  * 

I  was  turned  back  like  a  whipped  honn^ 
and  followed  my  ueele  to  the  beekdoer  hf 
which  he  was  entering  j  there,  howeveri  I  mv 
a  way  of  escape — the  back-etain  whiefa  Mia 
my  bedroom.  Regardlesa  of  eonneqacneiB^I 
rushed  up  the  steps,  overturning  a  pai]  nl 
mop  in  my  way,  reached  my  room  vkhoil 
further  accident,  bolted  the  door,  aad  iknm 
myself  on  a  chair,  literally  panting  with  the 
sense  of  escape. 

My  room  looked  towards  the  back  of  the 
house  iiUo  the  stable-yard.  I  could  not 
u])  my  mind  to  face  the  formidable 
Warner  at  luncheon,  and  waited  till  I  tfoatad 
she  would  be  dis])osed  of,  either  to  go  o«t 
with  my  uncle,  or  retire  to  her  own  room ;  m 
I  remained  where  I  was,  beguiling  the  titto 
with  the  dear  little  pink  letter,  which  I  had 
by  heart,  and  thinking  of  the  dear  Mttk 
writer.  Suddenly  I  heard  my  uncled  voiai 
close  under  my  window;  a  groom  waa  oallad, 
and  desired  to  bring  out  a  newly  purchMcd 
horse,  to  show  Miss  Warner. 

"  Oh,  no;  rd  much  rather  go  in  and  kak 
at  him,"  said  a  high,  clear,  but  not  unpleanig 
voice.  "  Besides,  I  want  to  see  all  my  aid 
friends.  How's  Sky-rocket,  Thomas  P  tlThaiV 
do  the  H.  H.  hounds  meet  this  week?  Gan* 
eral,  are  you  up  to  a  run,  or  will  yon  only 
ride  with  me  to  see  the  meet  P  I  hope  yaa 
won't  send  that  nephew  of  youra  with  rae  ia* 
stead,  because  I  have  a  strong  preaentimcal 
that  he  is  a  spoon." 

My  uncle  laughed  long  and  loud,  then  aaidt 
"No,  no;  not  quite  that;  but  he  oertaialy 
wants  you  to  put  a  little  life  into  liim.  Ha  h 
a  nice  lad  enough." 

"  A  nice  lad !  Oh,  yea,  I  can  juat  fancy.  I 
sup]M>se  he  walks  out  by  moonliglit,  and  aU 
ways  shuts  the  door  softly,  and  site  with  hii 
feet  under  his  chair,  and  aays,  '  Yea  indeed' 
and  *  You  don't  say  so ! '  A  regular  null  I 
dare  say.  But  where  are  the  ])ointer  poppieaP 
I  must  see  them  first  and  then  the  mnr 
horse." 

Here  the  conversation  took  a  canine  tunH 
and  relieved  my  angry  blushes.  I  waa  ik^ 
lently  incensed ;  indeed,  in  the  agitation  of 
the  moment,  I  actually  tore  in  pieeea  iha 
precious  )}ink  letter  I  liad  in  my  hand.  Thii 
misfortune  rather  calmed  my  feelings— on  tha 
principle  of  counter-irritation,  I  auppOBa»  te 
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I  wat  nraeh  annoyed  to  lose  the  ralued  relic. 
-I  got  out  my  desk,  and  aat  down  to  write  to 
the  May-roee,  but  somehow  or  other,  I  could 
not  gat  on.  There  wai  every  now  and  then 
•  land,  but  very  merry,  and  not  unmusical 
laugh  under  my  window,  that  disturbed  me, 
•nd  I  began  to  wonder  what  this  Ttrago  looked 
Bk*.  I  hated  her  most  intensely,  and  the 
Tary  hatred  gave  me  an  interest  in  her. 

I  began  several  sheets  to  the  May-rose, 
and  found,  that  after  writing,  **  Dearest  and 
lovaliett  Bose,"  or  "Sweetest  nnd  fairest 
Boae,"  ato.,  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  her,  but 
to  relate  the  incidents  of  Miss  Warner's  ar- 
rival. I  tore  up  the  letter  in  diRgust,  at  my 
own  stupidity,  and  began  to  think  it  only 
vanted  an  hour  of  dinner,  and  then  I  could 
iMt  avoid  meeting  the  detestable  Miss  Warner. 
For  thai  hour,  I  continued  my  voluntary  cap- 
tivity, afraid  of  encountering  the  enemy,  if  I 
went  out ;  but  I  employed  the  time  in  select- 
ing what  I  considered  to  be  the  most  know- 
iBg^looking  of  my  cravats  and  waistcoats. 

I  never  had  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
thought  upon  my  dress  before ;  yet  it  was  not 
>ao  much  the  wish  to  please,  as  the  fear  of 
ridicule.  I  wondered,  as  I  never  did  before, 
vfaeifaer  my  long,  straight  hair  did  not  really 
give  me  a  **  spooney  "  look,  and  whether  a 
gieen  or  a  purple  waistcoat  might  not  make 
me  look  pale  and  "  moonstruck."  A  white 
onvat  I  entirely  avoided,  for  having  s])orted 
one  at  Dr.  May's  on  a  grand  occasion,  llose 
liad  said — though  this  was  before  we  were  en- 
gaged— that  it  made  me  look  like  a  footman. 

At  last  the  second  bell  rung,  and  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  do,  my  heart  beat  violently,  and  I 
Ml  ny  cheeks  flush  as  I  entered  the  drawing- 
To  my  horror  and  consternation,  Jus- 
there  alone.    I  felt  so  utterly  dis- 

lyed,  that  my  first  impulse  was  to  retreat, 
and  ahut  the  door  again ;  but  in  doing  this, 
in  my  confusion,  I  shut  in  the  paw  of  a  Skye 
terrier  that  had  followed  me  into  the  room. 
Mettle  began  to  howl;  Miss  Wanier  flew  to 
tlM  reaeue,  seated  herself  on  the  floor,  and 
began  to  aoothenhe  whining  animal,  and  ex- 
the  wounded  foot'.  This  she  did  with- 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  me,  who 
by  rather  sulkily,  feeling  as  if  I  ought 
to  apologiae,  and  yet,  as  it  was  my  own  dog, 
l£d  not  aee  why  I  should,  unless  I  did  so  to 
Beetle,  who  waa  certainly  the  aggrieved  jMirty. 

"Ton  an  giviDg  yourself  a  great  deal  of 
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trouble,"  said  I,  feeling  I  muit  say  somethmg. 
"  He  is  not  much  hurt." 

'*  You  might  have  broken  his  leg,  and  per^ 
haps  you  have,"  she  said,  still  intent  on  the 
dog.  **  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  awkward. 
Why  could  you  not  have  come  in  at  once,  and 
not  taken  fright  at  me  P  " 
"  1  ?    I  was  looking  for  my  uncle,"  said  I, 

much  abashed ;  "  otherwise  I  should  " 

"  Nonsense !  Tell  the  truth  at  once,  if  you 
wish  to  please  me." 

How  I  longed  to  tell  her  I  did  not  wish  to 
please  her,  but  had  not  courage. 

'*  There,  you  darling  little  ])et,  you*d  tell 
the  truth  if  you  could  speak,  wouldn't  you  ? 
Is  it  your  dog?  What's  its  name?  You 
don't  deserve  such  a  dear  dog,  and  not  to  care 
whether  you  crush  it  to  death  or  not !  I  wish 
you'd  give  it  to  me ;  I  have  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  dog." 

Here  was  a  poser !  Give  her  my  dog  ?  I 
would  as  soon  give  her  my  heart  and  linnd — 
and  I  mentally  resolved  on  seeing  her  go 
through  a  very  unpleasant  process  indeed, 
before  I  did  that  Give  her  Nettle  ?  Wliy, 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  give  the 
dog  to  Rose,  though  I  knew  she  would  have 
liked  it  above  all  things.  She  always  said  it 
was  "  a  duck."  I  uttered  not  a  word ;  and 
Nettle,  who  had  left  off  howling,  and  was  now 
licking  his  wounded  foot  and  Miss  Warner's 
hand  alternately,  still  sat  in  her  Inp,  looking 
up  to  me  and  wagging  his  tail  occasionally, 
in  a  forgiring  manner. 

At  this  juncture,  in  came  my  uncle,  and  the 
butler  followed  him  to  announce  dinner. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  snid  he,  stop- 
ping op])osite  to  Justina,  who  sat  clone  to  the 
door,  Turkish  fashion,  with  the  dog  in  her  lap. 
"  Nothing  at  all,  general,"  said  she,  rising 
with  graceful  ea^e,  and  still  holdnig  Nettle  in 
her  arms.  **  This  poor  dog  has  been  hurt  in 
the  door;  and  as  a  rccomi)ense  for  my  skill 
in  doctoring  him,  your  nephew  has  been  so 
j  i>olite  as  to  give  him  to  me.  Is  not  that  good 
natured  ?  " 

She  said  this  with  an  air  of  such  genuine 
delight,  and  my  uncle  looked  so  pleased  with 
me,  as  he  said  :  **  Upon  my  word,  ihen,  I  sup- 
[  pose  you  have  made  acquaintance  without 
I  me  ?  "  that  I  was  again  tongue-tied,  and  of 
,  course  my  silence  was  acquiescence.  It  waa 
I  quite  a  relief  to  me  when  seated  at  dinner 
I  with  the  lights — for  I  bad  scarcely  had  a  sight 
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of  Miss  Warner's  features  in  the  dusk  of  the 
drawing-room — it  was  quite  a  relief  to  me; 
that  she  was  not  pretty.  She  was  small,  and 
ah'ght,  and  ezqm'sitelf  fDrmed ;  her  eyes  were 
mognificent-^nrk  haseli  with  long  black 
lathes;  her  hair  as  dark  as  night,  but  its 
thick  tresses  were  carelessly  arranged,  and 
did  not  show  off  the  really  beautiful  shape  of 
her  head ;  her  complexion  was  that  of  a  bru- 
nette ;  her  mouth  too  large  for  beauty,  though 
her  teeth  were  Hke  pearls :  in  short,  she  was 
one  of  those  women  who  do  not  strike  at  first, 
but  grow  into  beauty  as  you  learn  them  by 
heart.  Some  might  call  her  plain,  and  some 
lew  might  think  her  beautiful.  I  was  de- 
termined to  think  her  detestable,  and  to  give 
her  no  encouragement ;  but  as  the  dinner  and 
evening  proceeded  without  her  appearing  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  me,  I  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  manifest  my  intention. 

The  general  was  bent  upon  drawing  out  her 
talents  and  accomplishments,  showing  her 
caricatures,  and  making  her  sing.  She  sung 
admirably ;  and  though  I  appeared  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Hampshire  Mercury, wnd  though 
my  uncle's  favorite  songs  were  not  mine, 
yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  charm  in  them. 

To  Justina's  singing  I  was  determined  to 
act  the  "  deaf  adder  ; "  but  it  was  no  use — 
the  spell  was  on  me ;  it  was  music,  not  this 
song  or  that,  which  she  sung.  There  was 
something  in  the  perfectly  trained,  though 
not  powerful,  voice,  that  gave  a  promise,  a  se- 
curity to  the  ear  that  it  would  not  be  wouiTded. 
It  was  music  that  seemed  to  vibrate  to  some 
cord  within  me — it  was  music  that  made  me 
feel  almost  as  if  I  were  singing  it  myself,  so 
perfectly  in  unison  did  it  seem  with  my  inner 
being.  I  had  leaned  back  in  my  arm-chair, 
and  concealed  my  face  with  the  newspaper. 
Justin  n,  peeping  over  the  top  of  her  music- 
book,  I  suppose,  thought  me  asleep,  and  half 
in  merriment,  half  in  mortification,  suddenly 
clattered  down  the  music-book  upon  the  keys, 
making  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash.  The 
newspaper  dropped  from  before  my  eyes,  in 
my  sudden  start  at  the  shock.  Justina  saw 
that  I  was  actually  in  tears;  there  was  no 
time  to  conceal  the  fact.  The  general  laughed, 
Justina  did  not ;  she  looked  very  red,  and 
very  much  astonished  and  disconcerted,  and 
sat  at  the  piano  without  attempting  to  pick 
up  her  book  or  resume  her  playing. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  quite 
humbly. 
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"Pardon!  Indeed,  I  ahoald  think  96^ 
said  the  general, "  for  ahocking  onr  nerm  h' 
that  way." 

<*  Well,  I  won't  do  to  any  moret"  she  wM, 
rising  from  the  piano,  and  gmng  an  odd|  ia- 
quiring  look  at  me. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  won^  riif 
any  more?"  said  I,  eagerly  starting  np^ 
**  Oh,  you  must — you  will."  I  had  risen,  iiA 
was  assisting  her  to  replace  the  mmio4ioaL 

'*  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  fond  of  mwit^* 
«he  said  in  a  low  voice,  quite  unlike  her  for- 
mer manner.    "  I  thought  you  disliked  it* 

**  And  that  was  the  reason  you  jilajed  and 
sung,  then  P  " 

«  Yes." 

**  Well,  then,  think  I  dislike  it  lUlI,  and  go 
on  placing  and  singing." 

"  Are  there  any  songs  you  particnbrij^— 
dislike  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  bul  if  you  sing  them — aa  I  suppose 
you  would,  if  I  name  them — ^I  should  be  sno 
to  like  them."  Here  she  jumped  up  from  the 
piano,  and  clapped  her  hands,  running  up  to 
my  uncle. 

"  General,  general,  why  did  we  not  Imvo  a 
bet  P  A  compliment ;  your  nephew  has  a^ 
tuallypaid  me  a  compliment — ^given  me  his 
dog,  and  paid  me  a  compliment.  Is  not  thai 
pretty  well  for  the  first  day's  work  ?  "  I  mm 
utterly  confounded  and  exasperated. 

"  Bold,  vain,  conceited  coquette,"  thoi^gfat 
I;  "butno  more  worth  a  serious  moment^ 
consideration  than  a  musical  snuff-box,  whidi 
I  shall  make  play  for  my  amusement^" 

Let  the  reader  experienced  in  such  mattevsy 
which  I  confess  is  not  even  now  my  case,  im> 
agine  a  succession  of  such  scenes  for  a  fort- 
night. I  was  by  degrees  occupied,  interested, 
curious,  piqued,  provoked,  mortified,  flattered, 
and  finally  captivated.  Yes,  reader  with  the 
dark  braids  and  soft  eyes,  do  not  look  up  rc^ 
proachfully;  it  was  a  fact.  Of  course,  it  is 
needless  to  assure  you  that  I  did  not  succuasb 
without  a  struggle ;  the  final  and  eonquering 
blow  was  given  by  the  appearance  of  a  rivaL 

My  uncle,  the  general,  was*too  much  of  an 
old  soldier  to  encourage  any  such  poachers  on 
his  own  estate,  but  there  was  a  county  bell, 
from  which  Miss  Warner  would  not  be  absent. 
I  had  grown  by  this  time  te  thinlchernot 
only  pretty,  but  absolutely  beautiful.    Tlier9 
was  a  variety  in  her  dress,  her  looks,  and  lier 
humor,  that  did  not   seem  design,  Iwt  a 
kind  of  adorable  caprice,  that  vaa  q^  eni 
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ehtnting.  She  neTer  did,  or  Mud,  or  looked, 
as  you  expected  the  would. 

At  this  ball  there  were  officers  from  Win- 
ohetter,  and  dandies  from  London,  and  squires 
and  eldest  sons  from  the  neighborhood. 
lite  Warner  was  known  as  a  fortune,  as  a 
Mysital  horsewoman,  as  a  beautiful  waltzer,  as 
ft  vit,  and  as  **  capital  fun."  It  was  not  the 
frahion  to  call  her  a  beauty ;  yet,  when  she 
CMBO  out,  looking  her  best,  and  perfectly  well 
dressed,  people  were  surprised  into  saying, 
the  waa  '*  quite  pretty  **  to-night.  How  often 
•B  established  beauty,  one  shade  paler  than 
imia],  is  thought "  looking  quite  plain ! " 

Well,  this  was  one  of  Justina's  triumphal 
nighta.  She  was  in  white,  with  scarlet  pome- 
granate blossoms  in  her  dark  hair,  and  loop- 
ing up  her  dress.  I  could  not  waits,  and  suf- 
feivd  oji  unknown  and  intense  torture    in 

ing  Justina  whirled  past  me  in  the  arms  of 
man  after  another  through  the  dance. 
She  etidently  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

"Don't  you  dance P  "  said  she  to  me,  dur- 
ing a  pause.  "  You  have  not  asked  me.  But 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  introduced  to 
■one  other  girls." 

"I  do  not  dance,"  said  I  with  dignity; 
"and  I  despise  every  one,  every  man,  at 
laasty  that  does."  Her  partner  here  claimed 
her,  and  she  was  again  whirled  away. 

"  So  Sir  William  Rycroft  is  caught  at  last ! " 
Mid  a  sharp  feminine  voice  in  the  circle  near 

"  Tes,  so  they  say,"  was  the  response ;  **  and 
n  lucky  man,  too.  Rich  as  he  is,  and  a  young 
boroDet,  he  was  looking  out  for  money." 

"But  what  has  Miss  Warner?  She  is 
■oeh  too  pretty  for  an  heiress,"  said  the  other 


I  knew  that  it  was  Sir  William  Rycroft, 
who  was  then  in  the  heat  of  a  deux-temps 
with  Justina.  1  watched  them  with  the  eye 
of  a  hawk.  The  dance  was  over,  and  he  was 
leading  her  to  the  supper-room ;  she  turned 
hn  head,  aa  if  looking  for  some  one.  I 
tlionght  it  was  for  her  temporary  chaperon, 
lady  Rycroft,  mother  of  the  baronet;  but 
iIm  still  looked  about  till  she  glanced  at  me. 
Ber  cheek  flushed,  and  she  gave  me  an  un- 
■istakable  sign  to  come  to  her.  I  advanced 
ioldly  and  doubtingly.  «0  Gerald!"  she 
ttdauned — this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
called  me  by  my  Christian  name,  and  it 
fie  like  the  musk  of  her  songs — 
is  the  General?  I  so  particularly  wish 
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yon  would  take  me  to  him— can  you  ?  "  She 
almost  placed  her  arm  within  mine,  as  she 
withdrew  from  the  discomfited  baronet.  He 
could  only  bow  acquiescence,  and  looked  dag^ 
gers  and  pistols  at  me.  As  soon  as  we  had 
left  him,  she  said :  "  Pray,  forgive  my  familiar 
address  just  now.  I  saw  you  looked  horrified 
at  my  calling  you  '  Gerald.'" 

"  No,  Justina,"  said  I ;  ''  not  in  the  least. 
I  am  never  surpriiied,  at  any  caprice  in  you." 

'*  Thank  you.  BtA  it  was  not  entirely  ca- 
price ;  it  was  to  get  rid  of  that  man.  I  thought 
you  would  allow  me  for  once  to  take  the  lib- 
erty of  using  your  name." 

*^  Why,  they  say  you  are  engaged  to  him, 
and  I  have  seen  you  dance  with  him  all  the 
evening." 

"  What  wos  I  to  do  if  nobody  else  danced  ?  " 

"  Ever}body  nsked  you." 

**  Well,  and  I  danced  with  everj'body ;  and 
now  I  have  done — I  don't  mean  to  dance  any 
more." 

**  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  once,  one  dull 
quadrille  with  me." 

'*  Why  did  you  not  ask  me,  then  ?  I  thought 
you  de8])ised  dancing." 

"  I  only  hate  those  that  dance  with  you." 

The  quadrille  was  forming,  and  we  stood 
up.  She  was  in  no  haste  to  find  the  general, 
and  never  had  she  so  fascinated  me.  Sir 
William  came  up  again  to  take  her  to  supper, 
and  he  looked  bitterly  mortified  when  she 
coolly  refused. 

''  You  are  scarcely  polite  to  him,"  said  I 
magnanimously. 

"  I  did  not  intend  it.  His  mother  has  most 
impertinently  made  his  pro]>osaIs  to  roe,  and 
he  has  taken  it  for  granted  they  were  ac- 
cepted; so  I  have  set  him  down  and  given 
him  his  answer;  and  I  wish  to  goodness, 
Gerald,  you  could  waltz,  and  then  I  should 
not  have  any  trouble ;  but  to  refuse  a  man 
point-blank,  and  then  let  him  clasp  one  round 
the  waist,  is  rather  awkward.'^ 

**  And  if  I  had  been  able  to  waltz  ?  " 

**  Why,  then,  of  course,  I  should  have 
waltzed  with  no  one  else." 

This  ^  of  course  "  both  bewildered  and  en- 
chanted me.  I  sat  next  her  -at  supper — a 
regular«country-ball  sitting-down  supper.  The 
general  was  opposite,  and  her  chaperon.  Lady 
Rycroft,  completely  distanced.  I  don't  know 
how  many  glasses  of  champagne  I  drank,  but 
I  made  several  puns,  and  felt  witty  enough  to 
have  written   Vanity  Fair.    Then  came  a 
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fienUmental  fit,  ind  I  quoted  Byron,  and  awore 
'<  there  was  none  of  Beauty'a  daaghters  with  a 
magic  like  A^/'  and  that  she  walked  in 
beauty  like  the  night  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
I  must  have  said  something  even  more  tender 
and  "  compromising  "  still. 

Instead  of  laughing  at  all  this,  as  was  her 
wont,  Justina  received  it  with  an  air  of  beati- 
tude; and  just  as  we  were  making  our  way 
to  the  cloak-room — the  general  following  dis- 
creetly in  the  rear,  she  Said  in  a  low  voice  : 
"You  have  made  me  so  very,  very  happy, 
Gerald,  this  evening,  I  must  tell  you  so.** 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  **  said  I,  venturing  to  press 
the  little  hand  resting  on  my  arm.  **  How 
so?" 

*'  Oh,  of  course  you  know  what  I  mean  i 
only  you  men  are  such  tyrants — you  will 
never  be  satisfied  without  making  us  acknowl- 
edge our  slavery." 

**  What  can  slavery  have  to  do  with  you — 

and  me;    unless,  indeed" and   here  I 

floundered  for  a  compliment. 

**  Oh,  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  telling 
me  you  are  my  slave,  when  all  the  time,  you 
only  wanted  to  make  me  yours." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  O  jiretty  innocence !  Why,  I  mean,  if  it 
must  out,  that  it  makes  me  ten  thousand  times 
happier  to  find,  after  all,  you — you  love  me, 
in  spite  of  yourself,  and  though  you  were  de- 
termined to  hate  me,  than  if  you  had  come 
prepared  to  make  love  aux  beaux  yeux  dema 
cassette^  like  all  the  other  men.  I  was  Just  as 
resolved  to  dislike  you  too ;  and  yet  you  see." 

IIow  could  I  interrupt  her  otherwise  than 
by  again  pressing  the  little  hand  ! 

She  went  on  :  ^*But,  Oernid,  you  must  not 
think  me  very  strange  and  bold  (I  dare  say, 
you  do.  though,  already !)  if  I  give  you  one 
hint:  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  the  general 
immediately  about  Sir  W^illiam  ItvcroA,  as  he 
will  be  sure  to  hear  of  it.  I  exjject  to  be  ter- 
ribly blamed,  unless — unless  you  or  I  tell  him 
also  what  has  passed  to-night :  he  is  sure  to 
be  delighted  at  ihatt  you  know." 

She  snid  this  in  a  hurried,  agitated  manner. 
I  scarcely  know  what  I  said  in  answer ;  I  was 
again  taken  for  granted.  The  general  joined 
us  almoRt  immediately,  and  we  stepped  into 
the  carriage  for  a  long  drive  home,  which  was 
efiectunily  a  ttte-h-tite,  as  the  general  was 
fast  asleep  very  soon ;  and  as  Justina  leaned 
forward  to  talk  to  mo  in  whispers,  and  allowed 
me  to  hold  her  hand  in  mine,  I  forgot  every 
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thing  but  herself  and  the  itnnge^  wmi] 
confessions,  that  aha  had  liked  me  ftom  Iki 
very  firat,  though  she  had  been  quite  dal»> 
mined  not  to  do  so.  ^ 

Ai  aoon  ai  we  arrived^  I  heitetted  to  ay 
room,  not  venturing  to  encounter  the  gen«il 
In  the  morning,  however^  I  waa  doomed  t  fee 
was  alone  in  the  breakfaatrroom  when  I 
down.  I  quite  longed  to  aee  JnatinA 
but  she  did  not  appear.  Any  thing 
have  been  better  than  an  explanatioB 
him.  He  began  by  clapping  my  ba^, 
ing  my,  hands,  pc^ng  my  riba,  and 
English  equivalent  to  an  embrace— "CaUoy 
me  <*  Lucky  dog,"  "  Sly  fox,"  and  other 
gratulatory  epithets.  At  last  I  gained 
age  to  ask  him  what  he  meant. 

<*Me8n!  Why,  what  the  devil  do  ytm 
mean  ?  " 

I  muttered  something  about  a  miateka^  and 
that  Miss  Warner  must  have  misnndentoad 
me.  I  will  not  attem])t  to  describe  the  expl^ 
sion  that  followed,  which  aubaided  into'  tfie 
question :  '<  Do  you  mean  to  aay,  then, 
won't  have  her  P  " 

I  could  not  answer  "  No; "  I  bluahed 
shade  from  red  to  purple,  but  I  could  not  eiy 
"No."  I  thought  of  the  May-roae,  and* 
curacy ;  I  felt  in  my  waistcoat-pocket  fer  tka 
pink  letter,  no  longer  there ;  I  looked  at  tke 
turquoise  ring,  but  I  did  not  aay  **Na" 
*"  What  a  fool  the  boy  is ! "  said  my  undo  with 
an  almost  hysterical  laugh  of  relief.  "  Tea 
put  me  quite  in  a  fright  by  your  conibuadfed 
shyness." 

With  these  words,  he  leil  me  ;  and  while  1 
was  revolving  some  means  of  escope,  I  aaw 
Justina*6  little  blood-mare,  and  the  hone  I 
usually  rode,  led  up  to  the  door  ready  te 
mounting ;  and  she  herself  came  flying  dovn- 
stoira  in  hat  and  habit,  a  remarkably  beeom* 
ing  dress  to  her,  while  her  clear  voice  aonnded 
through  the  s])acious  hall:  <'  Gerald!  QenldJ 
are  you  riot  ready  P  " 

So  I  found  myself  taken  for  granted  again  | 
and  agninHt  my  will,  or  rather  without  nj 
will,  was  soon  contering  down  the  lane  by 
her  side,  as  usual.  At  first  I  resolved  to  he 
so  sulky  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  ask  me 
for  an  explanation  ;  then  I  would  confeaa  all 
about  the  May-ro^e,  and  throw  myself  on  hef 
mercy;  but  nothing  of  tliis  happened.  I 
could  not  but  be  flattered  by  the  change  hi 
her  manner :  all  her  pert  flip]Mkncy  had'dieap* 
peered — ahe  was  all  gentleness  and 
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■oAiMitl  M  I  put  off  my  confesftion  till  we 
tnmed  bock.  ''When  we  get  upon  the 
dowiMk"  iaid  I  to  myself.  But  on  the  downs 
we  had  a  gallop ;  and  she  had  a  fight  with 
the  little  mare,  to  make  her  leap  over  a  fiirxe- 
buahf  which  incident  we  talked  of  as  we  rode 
home.  I  waited  in  vain  for  an  hpropoa  to 
the  May-rose.  *'  Well,"  thought  I,  *<  I  am  de- 
teraiined  to  speak  as  soon  as  we  get  into  the 
tiinii|>-field.''  In  the  turnip-field,  however, 
out  flew  a  oevey  of  partridges,  which  made 
ua  both  devoutly  wish  we  had  guns.  I  began 
aome  bitter  remarks  u]>on'  Uie  cruelty  of  the 
wish  in  her^  and  my  horror  of  s])ortiiig-ladie6 
in  g^eral.  Instead  of  being  affronted,  as  I 
hoped,  she  said,  with  great  sweetness :  '*  O 
Gerald,  I  shall  give  up  all  that  sort  of  thhig 
now.  ,  It  is  just  that  which  makes  me  so  sure 
3'oa  really  like  me,  that  I  am — now,  don't 
deny  it — exactly  the  reverse  of  all  your  no- 
tions of  what '  lovely  woman '  ought  to  be.'' 

*«I  don't  intend  to  deny  iL" 

''Well,  that's  candid,  at  any  rate.  Now, 
deaeribe  what  your  ideal  love  ought  to  have 
been." 

Here  was  an  opportunity.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  paint  a  flattering  likeness  of  my 
Hay^ros^-not  having  a  miniature  of  her  in 
my  boaom  ready  to  produce — and  boldly  de- 
clare that  it  was  my  ideal  and  my  real  love — 
my  betrothed.  But  somehow  or  other,  before 
we  got  to  the  end  of  the  turnip-field,  the  con- 
Tenalion  took  another  turn,  by  my  admiring 
the  droop  of  Justina's  feather  over  the  brond 
edge  of  her  hat;  and  the  general  on  hi.s  fat 
ebb  coming  to  meet  us,  took  a  load  from  my 
heart,  as  I  thought  Imtui  now  put  it  off  till 
tc^monow. 

CnAPT£R  II. 

In  the  morning  api)earcd  another  pale- pink 
and  tery  tender  letter  from  Itose;  luckily  for 
me,  it  was  brought  up  to  my  room,  instead 
of  being  laid  on  the  brcokAist-table.  I  grew 
deaperale,  and  forthwith  ])ackod  my  ]>ort- 
manmu,  ordered  the  coach  to  l)c  stopiied  at 
tlie  end  of  the  lane,  rushed  down  the  avenue 
it,  got  inside,  with  a  vague  fear  of 
and  sto])pcd  if  I  ventured  on  the 
bofe,and  did  not  feel  safe  till  I  arrived  at 
hom»— for  I  had  still  a  home,  changed,  Rad- 
demd*  humbled  as  it  was,  and  a  good,  dear 
nMXher*  and  n  kind-hearted,  loving  sister. 

"  Soeh  Am,  Gerald,"  said  my  Mster  Jane, 
the  neat  morning,  ")'our  old  friend  Hester 
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Dering,  is  going  to  be  married  to  cousin 
John." 

"  What !  John  Hartland  P  I  never  heard  a 
wortl  of  it." 

''Yes;  but  listen.  They  are  aH  going  to 
tour  at  the  Rhine — the  Hartlands  and  Deringa 
— and  have  asked  me  to  go  with  them,  and 
you  too.  I  was  going  to  write  this  very  day, 
only  I  was  afraid  you  found  it  so  pleasant  at 
the  general's,  that  you  would  not  come  awsy ; 
and  mamma  did  not.  much  like  my  going 
unless  you  could  accompany  us.  But  now 
you  will  go,  won't  you  ?  " 

I  needed  not  much  persuasion.  The  Rhine  ? 
— I  wifthed  it  had  been  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges, 
to  have  taken  me  further  away  from  my  em- 
barrassments. Thus  the  cowardly  weakness 
of  my  nature  led  me  away  into  fresh  troubles, 
rather  than  look  the  present  ones  in  the  face. 

What  a  lovely  evening  it  was !  how  the 
tints  of  the  sunset  lingered  oh  the  heights,  as 
we  stood  uj)on  the  "  Rhenish  strand  ! " 

Hester  Dering  was  an  indefatigable 
sketcher,  and  her  fianci.  Cousin  John,  ^"ery 
much  preferred  claml)cring  to  the  highest 
]K)int  he  could  see,  "  to  look  for  a  view,"  to 
lingering  by  her  side  whilst  she  was  drawing ; 
80  that,  in  our  romhies,  I  was  constantly  left 
to  escort  her,  my  sister  Jane  and  Cousin  John 
taking  little  excursions  here  and  there,  and 
bringing  us  word  of  wonderful  "  prospects," 
whose  picturcsqucncss  they  generally  meas^ 
ured  bytheir  extent 

Hester  had  finished  her  sketch  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight.  '*  Now,  Gerald,"  said  she,  aa 
she  ])ut  up  her  pencils,  '*  I  shall  be  able  to 
talk  to  you.  1  have  been  verv,  verv  much 
interested  in  oil  you  have  been  telling  me ;  I 
hope  you  have  not  thought  me  indifferent  be- 
cause I  went  on  drawing?" 

"  No/'  said  I,  offering  my  arm,  which-  she 
took  directly — ^*'No.  I  like  to  talk  to  3'ou 
while  you  are  drawing,  because  you  don't  look 
at  me." 

'*  An  odd  reason,"  said  the  laughing. 
"  Have  vou  no  l)etter?  " 

*'  O,  ves !  Because  we  are  such  verv  old 
friends,  Hester,  and  J  don't  feel  the  least 
afraid  of  you.  You  are  not  satirical,  though 
you  are  so  clever ;  and  then  you  are  engaged, 
you  know." 

^  The  liest  reason  of  all,  you  think ;  and  no 
wonder,  modest  Master  Gerald,  considering 
all  the  mischief  you  have  done.    But  set^ 
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iouily,  Gerald,  what  will  you  do,  when  we  get 
home  again,  with  these  two  engogements  of 
yours  ?  Which  of  the  two — ^for  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  discover — do  you  really  love? — I 
don't  say  love  hest,  as  one  would  ask  a 
child  if  it  loves  its  nurso  or  its  sugar-plums 
be8%  for  there  cannot  be  the  least  comparison 
in  a  true  love."  ■ 

**  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  may  laugh  at  me  as 
you  will,  but  I  solemnly  declare  I  don*t 
know." 

"  Then  I  feor  you  love  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  Kose  May  was  decidedly  your 
first  love. 

'*  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  wai*  desperately  in  love 
at  ten  years  old,  for  a  whole  holiday,  with  a 
certain  fairy  queen  of  seven,  as  perhaps  you 
may  remember.  Miss  Hester." 

**  Meaning  me,  I  suppose !  Yes,  those  were 
happy  days,  Gerald  !  Do  you  remember  that 
tool-house  in  the  garden,  which  we  mode  be- 
lieve was  an  enchanted  palace,  and  the  gar- 
dener's dog  was  the  dragon  to  guard  me, 
when  I  was  the  enchanted  princess,  and  you 
the  knight-errant  ?  " 

^  Oh,  VPS,  yes,"  said  I  with  a  sort  of  a  bitter- 
ness. "  You  see  that  Kose  May  was  decid- 
edly not  my  first  love." 

"  Gerald,  you  puzzle  me,"  said  she,  shaking 
her  head.     "Tell  me  sincerely — do  you,  or 

do  you  not,  wish  to  marr}'  eitherof  these  girls  ?  " 
Hester  Dering  had  a  way  of  looking  up 
suddenly  into  one's  face — 

Tew  her  looks,  hut  everv  one 
Like  unexpected  light  surprises. 

Her  eyes  were  more  soft  than  bright,  and 
more  dreaming  than  penetrating.  As  to  their 
color,  I  never  knew  what  it  was — I  never 
thought  about  it;  but  those  rare  looks  of  hers 
were  like  no  other  looks.  They  plunged  into 
one's  soul ;  and  when  she  fixed  that  intent 
gaze  u]K)n  you,  I  defy  ony  one  to  tell  her  a 
falsehood. 

I  felt  mvself  color  as  she  looked  at  me ;  mv 
eyes  sunk  under  hers  ;  then  a  sudden  thought 
like  an  electric  shock,  thrilled  through  me. 
"  Hester,  why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  Tell 
me,  sincerely,  how  does  it  interest  you  ?  " 

It  was  her  turn  to  blush  crimson,  and  to 
look  down,  sideways,  anyway,  to  avoid  my 
eager  gaze.  She  did  not  immediately  an- 
swer, and  her  lips  seemed  forming  inarticu- 
late words,  none  of  which  were  what  she 
meant  to  utter.  At  last,  with  a  little  pettish 
gesture,  quite  unlike  her  usual  quiet  manner, 
she  said :  "  Gerald,  you  are  unkind  and  un- 
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reasonable.  You  have  talked  to  me  fv  d 
these  pleasant  weeks  with  the  opeaneaa  of  ■ 
old  friend,  and  now  you  speak  •■  if  way  » 
terest  in  you  were  mere  curioaiLjri  or  MipeMF 
nent  interference."  ■ 

1  scarcely  knew  which  aaloniabed  SfrAi 
most — the  unjust  accusation,  or  the  agiMMd 
manner  in  which  it  waa  made.    I  knew  Ml 
liow  to  reply,  especially  as  she  took  bar  Ml 
from  mine,  and  walked  on  quickly.    I-  M- 
lowed  and  exclaimed :  *'  Heaieii  detr  Hmv, 
what  on  earth  have  I  done  to  oflend  jm 
thus  ?    Ask  me  what  you  will,  and  I  ttHyia 
I  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  gimtitadt  fa 
your  kindness  in  advising  me.    No  one  kwn 
me  so  well  as  you,  and  I  am   led  to  mA 
you  things,  and  talk  to  you  as  I  can.  to  no  sit 
eUe  in  this  wide  world." 

She  had  slackened  her  pace,  and  I  waU 
on  by  her  side. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  she  softly,  "  didyotMk 
me  why  and  how  I  was  interested  in  adrht 
you  the  question  I  did  ?  " 

**  Forgive  me,  if  I  for  an  instant,  ono  m^  ' 
instant,*  mistook  you.     Forgive  my  absal 
presumption — be  still  mv  sister  and  my  ftii«d.* 

'*  You  have  a  sister,*'  she  replied,  aGghtly 
smiling ;  **  and  you  are,  I  think,  more  thn 
provided  with  young-lady  friends;  andl"«*- 

**  Yes,  yes  ;*  you,  Hester,  are  engaged^ -nd 
it  is  only  the  more  kind  of  you  to  boTB 
to  think  of  me  at  all." 

She  smiled  sadly,  and  again  gave 
of  her  sudden  inquiring  looks ;  but  wImi  I 
offered  my  arm,  she  did  not  take  it,  and  vt  . 
spoke  no  more,  but  continued  ailently  wiBt* 
ing  side  by  side.  At  a  turn  of  the  palk^  a 
sudden  burst  of  laughter  assailed  na  feaa 
Jane  and  Cousin  John. 

*'  What  exceedingly  agreeable  company  yov 
two  must  be  1 "  said  he.  *'  We  juat  watdbed 
you,  for  fun,  behind  this  bush,  and  FU  bo 
hanged  if  you  have  spoken  a  word  tbeaa-laa 
minutes." 

I  felt  exceedingly  irate,  and  Hettary  vho 
had  quite  regained  her  composure  of  mamwr, 
said  :  "  Your  surveillance  was  very  well  timed, 
and  you  were  fortunate  to  escape  tha  pro- 
verbial fate  of  listeners." 

*'  How  severe  you  are,  Hester,"  aaid  he. 
"  Of  course,  I  was  only  in  joke ! "  Heoimd 
her  his  arm,  but  she  did  not  take  it,  while 
Jane  and  I  followed  at  a  little  distance. 

**  Poor  Cousin  John  1 "  said  JTane^  m  a 
sort  of  a  half-soliloquy.  "I  hardly  think 
they  quite  suit  each  other." 
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~  Why  not,  JaneP''Mud  I. 

^  Ob,  I  don't  know !    Hester  it  to  cleYcr.'' 

**  And  John  Hartland  is  not." 

**  Well,"  she  replied,  **  I  don't  think  tkaU 
bnt  just  in  the  same  way.  He  is  almost 
ftfraid  she  is  not  good  tempered." 

*•  Did  he  tell  yoi|  so  ?  " 

■*  Not  to  complain  of  her,  for  he  believes 
•he  is  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  would 
not  for  the  world  make  her  unhappy ;  but 
•he  certainly  is  very  odd.  Now,  John  Hart- 
land  must  be  the  best  creature  in  the  world 
Bot  to  be  annoyed  at  her  always  talking  to 
you.    Don't  you  wonder  he  is  not  jealous?  " 

"I  never  thought  about  it.  He  knows 
what  old  friends  Hester  and  I  are." 

**Yes;  but  still  he  said  that  some  people 
WMiId  not  like  it,  and  that  if  he  had  not  had 
OM  to  walk  about  with  while  Hester  sits 
drawing,  it  would  have  been  another  thing." 

While  my  sister  ran  on  thus,  I  was  ponder- 
fai|^  deeply.  I  had  often  vogucly  thought  so, 
hot  it  now  dime  over  me  with  a  deep  con- 
vietion,  tliat  Hester  Dering  and  John  Hart- 
knd  were  as  o])|)osite  as  the  ])oIe8.  Could 
they  love  each  other  ?  Would  they  marry, 
titer  all  ?  Then  with  a  longing,  aching  curi- 
onty,  I  asked  myself.  Does  Hester  love  him  ? 
I  longed  to  be  again  alone  with  her,  and 
wondered  I  had  never  observed  all  this  before. 
I  was  entirely  absorbed  in  watching  her. 
Did  she,  then,  neglect  me?  Had  all  her  in- 
terest in  her  early  friend  ceased  ?  I  thought 
•Oy  for  she  grew  more  and  more  reserved  and 
diaUnt,  and  now  evidently  avoided  being 
done  with  me.  As  for  John  Hartland,  I 
eould  see  no  great  change  in  him,  except  that 
he  looked  piqued  and  annoyed  sometimes 
after  an  interview  with  Hester,  at  which  I  felt 
M  qnite  inhuman  gratification.  My  sister 
Jane  was  equally  sought  by  the  two,  and 
■bM)at  always  made  a  third  in  their  walks. 
Was  (he  change,  then,  only  in  me  ?  Nothing 
time  appear  so  long  as  travelling ;  the 
of  new  images  and  impressions 
as  live  months  in  every  hour. 

It  was  acarcely  a  week  after  the  conversa- 
tion I  have  recorded,  and  yet  I  looked  back 
^Ufoa  the  time  of  Hester's  confidential  mon- 
ner  ••  to  some  long  bygone  days.  I  had 
tthen  to  sketching  now,  but  she  had  lef^  it 
oft  It  was  an  excuse  to  me  to  go  long, 
janaly  walks  and  excursions ;  on  one  of  these 
Ihad  left  the  party  entirely,  and  wos  to  re- 
-  j^fai  them  in  a  few  days.    During  this  soli- 
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tar)' journey,  communing  with  my  own  heart, 
it  made  me  some  strange  revelations.  Hes- 
ter's questions  haunted  me  for  ever :  Did  I  o. 
did  Inot  wish  to  marry  either  Hose  or  Justina? 
and  my  heart  answered  loudly,  and  without 
hesitation :  No,  no.  The  imoge  that  filled 
my  every  thought  and  feeling  was  Hester's  ? 
Why  had  I  not  tried  to  solve  that  problem 
which  olways  haunted  me  ?  Did  she  love 
John  Hartland  ?    If  not  — 

Unable  to  bear  this  uncertainty  longer,  I 
returned  to  join  the  party  a  day  before  I  had 
intended.  They  were  at  Boppnrt.  My 
habitual  shyness  prevailed,  and  I  would  not 
go  at  once  to  them  there,  but  remained  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  then,  with  mycami)-stool 
and  sketching  materials,  I  wandered  on  to  a 
spot  where  I  had  last  watched  the  artistic 
pencil  of  Hester  Dering  I  scarcely  knew  if 
my  vivid  fancy  decived  me,  but  there  in  the 
identical  spot,  sat  Hester.  She  was  alone; 
and  till  I  approached  her  quite  near,  she  had 
not  seen  me.  I  had  no  reason  to  supi>ose 
my  presence  would  be  such  an  overpowering 
surprise  to  her ;  and  she  wus  loo  courageous 
and  self-possessed  in  general  for  the  plea  of 
wcHik  nerves ;  but  when  she  had  started  up 
with  a  glow  of  pleasure  in  her  face  to  greet 
me,  she  suddenly  grew  pale,  and  trembled  so 
violently,  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down  again. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  grass  by  her,  and 
held  her  hand.  AU  ray  variously  rehearsed 
speeches,  by  which  I  should  probe  her  secret, 
all  my  own  confessions  fled.  I  could  say 
nothing  but, — 

"  Hester,  I  could  not  stay  away  any  longer. 
You  don't  want  me ;  perhaps  you  never  will 
want  me ;  but  you  must  let  me  see  you  some- 
times, when  you  are  married ;  even  you  must 
let  me  see  you,  though  you  will  not  talk  to 
me  as  we  used.  I  cannot  live  without 
that "  — 

All  my  fine  speeches  and  searching  ques- 
tions, without  committing  myself,  came  to 
this. 

I  held  her  hand  to  my  face,  and  covered 
my  eyes  with  it ;  L  did  not  venture  to  look  at 
her,  as  she  sat  raised  just  above  me  on  a  turfy 
bank.  The  hand  trembled  in  mine,  but  she 
did  not  draw  it  away,  though  I  waited  in  vain 
till  she  should  speak. 

**  Speak  to  me,  Hester,"  said  I.  "  Tell  me 
only  that  you  will  forgive  this  vehemence ; 
that  you  will  be  to  me  as  you  were,  and  coun- 
sel me,  and  let  me  talk  to  you  u  you  did  long 
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Whitethorns,  adjoining  that  of  the  general. 
She  had  at  first  had  a  model  farm,  and  kept 
the  land  in  her  own  hands,  trying  erery 
variety  of  invention  in  patent  implements, 
and  infallible  plans  for  improving  the  soil; 
but  there  was  no  patent  to  make  the  crops 
come  up  and  the  corn  ripen  three  weeks  after 
it  was  sown ;  and  she  got  tired  of  staying  so 
long  in  the  country.  She  built  a  school,  and 
ibP  two  whole  months,  persevered  in  attend- 
ing to  it  herself,  and  actually  cut  out  with  her 
own  hands  the  pattern  of  the  Ked-riding-hdod 
capes,  in  which  the  girl^  were  to  be  pictur- 
esquely attired.  Then  her  engagements  in- 
terfered, and  it  grew  to  be  a  Sunday,  and  not 
a  week-day  school.  Then  the  season  came 
on,  and  she  must  go  to  town,  so  that  a  school- 
mistress was  hired  to  su])ply  her  place ;  and 
perhaps  the  little  scholars  did  not  lose  very 
much  by  the  exchange,  although  they  were 
allowed  to  say  coold  and  shoold,  t-o,  ioe^  and 
p-u-t,pu^,  making  it  rhyme  to  but ;  and  though 
their  missing  Vs  were  not  always  called  for. 

Fortunately,  before  her  property  had  be- 
come seriously  impaired  by  ex])erimental 
forming,  a  tenant  was  found  for  the  estate ; 
and  heartily  tired  of  playing  the  squiress, 
Justina  went  to  Paris,  Kome,  Naples,  and 
Vienna,  never  missing  London  seasons,  and 
all  their  dissipations.  After  an  absence  of 
some  years,  she  had  returned  to  Whitethorns, 
but  it  was  not  there  that  she  had  received 
and  answered  my  proposal  from  India ;  she 
had  received  it  during  a  visit  to  Cheltenham, 
which  had  become  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
to  her  since  she  had,  as  she  said,  "  given  up 
the  world." 

Although  I  had  been  very  impatient  and 
curious  to  see  my  affianced  bride,  yet  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  continued  at  my  sister's, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Whitethorns,  for  several 
weeks  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to 
present  myself.  I  felt  that  it  was  inevitable, 
but  I  also  felt  it  was  very  much  as  if  I  had  to 
pull  the  string  of  a  shower-bath,  or  touch  the 
wire  of  an  electrical  machine. 

My  long  residence  in  India  had  greatly  in- 
creased my  indolent  predilection  for  "  a  quiet 
life ;  '*  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  retarning 
to  the  associations  of  my  boyish  days,  I  re- 
turned to  my  uncomfortable  sensations  of 
boyish  sh}-ness. 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  me,  therefore,  that 
■ome  indispensable  business  called  me  to' 
£ondon,  from  whence  I  meant  to  go  at  once  i 


to  the  general's ;  and  when  there,  of  coonc^ 
pay  my  devoirs  to  Justina.  I  vras  eseorted 
to  the  railway  station  by  a  whole  bevy  of 
nieces  and  nephews,  and  had  multitudes  of 
commissions  to  execute  for  them  all — (nm 
riding-hats  and  feathers  of  the  last  wide-awake 
fashion  for  the  elder  girls,  to  the  laignt 
Nonh's  Ark  that  ever  was  made  for  fa'uk 
Teddy,  and  a  rocking-horse  with  a  real  akiD 
for  Jem. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

While  I  waited  at  the  railway  station,  atm 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  one  for  vluA 
I  was  waiting  stopped  at  the  station.    Then 
were  no  passengers  to  alight  or  depart,  asd 
it  did  not  stop  half  a    minute.    I  lookfd 
vaguely  in  at  them  as  they  looked  ngueff 
out — it  was  again  in  motion  ;  the  hiss  and  tin 
snort  and  the  grunt  of  the  mighty  anioiaI,BD 
a  novelty  to  me,  excited  my  attention;  bit 
through  it  all  I  heard  a  sound,  aToice,as8i- 
den  exclamation,  and  my  name  was  spokeaii 
a  tone  I  should  have  recognized  anyvlMc: 
A  face  looked  out  from  one  of  the  cunffi 
—it  was  her  face — Hester's  !     I  could  notleD 
if  she  was  altered ;  I  only  saw  it  was  hmt 
and  she  was  gone.    The  train  whirled  oa,«i 
I  sood  like  one  bewildered. 

I  was  roused  by  the  ringing  of  snodiB 
bell,  and  a  bustle  among  the  porters;  theif' 
train  was  arriving.  My  first  impulse  «ait> 
start  off  in  the  direction  in  which  I  had  urn 
Hester  going ;  but  the  utter  impossibility  of i 
clue  to  where  she  was  going  stopped  bl 
Still,  I  had  seen  her ;  she  lived  ;  she  had  rtt' 
ognized  me,  and  this  was  such  unutteiilih 
hap])iness,  that  I  thought  nothing  of  obttado, 
and  almost  forgot  my  ticket  and  other  necct* 
sar}'  preliminaries  before  I  took  my  seat  ialk 
train  for  London. 

I  had  the  carriage  to  myself  till  we  stoppid 
at  the  next  station.  There  a  britvka  «■ 
waiting,  in  which  sat  a  lady  so  muffled  in  ftn 
and  veils  that  I  could  not  distinguish  her  let* 
tures,  for  I  had  not  yet  become  aceustomcdtD 
the  desolate  feeling  that  I  was  unlikely  ts 
to  meet  any  face  I  knew.  A  footman  ui 
"a  little  foot-page"  were  busied  in  hnaf- 
ing  luggage ;  the;i  there  entennl  the  camige 
where  I  sat  a  dapper  little  French  dawA 
bearing  a  load  of  cloaks  and  cushions,  wVA 
she  arranged  very  carefully  and  daintily  « 
the  seat  opposite  to  me,  with  a  snln^ 
"Pardon,  Monaiejr,    ai   je  toiu  dktu^ 
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eept  of  my  mother,  MBteri  and  uncle.  My 
heart  seemed  paralysed,  ond  I  scarcely  felt 
even  curiosity  os  to  the  effect  of  my  depar- 
tare  on  on  thoae  who  had  lately  so  deeply  in- 
terested me.  I  felt  as  if  a  part  of  my  Hie 
was  over — that  it  was  the  jniRt,  and  I  did  not 
wish  ghost  or  shadow  of  it  to  mingle  with 
my  future.  And  thus  I  began  my  career  in 
India. 


cnAzmeR  in. 
Fifteen  years  of  my  life  in  India  were 
another  "  past "  had  closed  behind  me. 
The  incidents  of  this  time  were  so  distinct, 
and  so  totally  unconnected  with  the  previous 
jearSy  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  scarcely  belonged  to  the  same  in- 
dividual. Soon,  very  soon  aAer  my  leaving 
England,  the  death  of  my  beloved  mother 
took  away  almost  the  only  link  that  bound 
ne  in  intimate  associations  with  home. 

My  Mster  Jane  had  been  married  not  long 
before  this  event  to  John  Hartland^  Between 
him  and  myself  there  had  never  been  much 
cordiality;  but  I  was  glad  that  my  sister  was 
anitahly  married  and  provided  for.  She  wrote 
to  me  but  seldom,  and  seemed  as  resolved  not 
to  tell  me  ony  news  of  peoj)le  wlio  ])ad  once 
ao  much  intere^ed  me,  as  I  was  not  to  ask 
for  it«  My  poor  mother  had  been  my  cor- 
respondent, and  I  felt  her  letters  were  her 
oceupation — that  she  was  with  me  wbile  she 
wrote,  and  her  presence  seemed  ^\ith  me  as  I 
read  her  letters.  But  with  my  sister  it  was 
Afferent ;  hers  were  shorter  letters,  nnd  apol- 
ogiea  for  want  of  time,  and  its  being'*  only 
half  an  hour  to  the  post,"  and  the  baby  teeth- 
mg,  "and  dear  John  waiting  for  her  to  go 
11,  in  short,  that  so  forcibly  tells  the 
t  he  is  the  last  of 'all  to  be  attended  to, 
"  time  **  is  to  be  hnd  for  every  tiling  but 
write  to  him.  This  disgusted  mq  at  last, 
the  home-communications  were  "  few  and 
hr  between  "  enough. 

It  baa  been  necessary  to  state  thus  much  in 
to  explain  that  after  fifteen  years, 
by  a  tropical  sun,  and  with  iron-gray 
ir,  I  turned  my  thoughts  homewards,  with 
Ir  the  certainty  of  one  friendly  face  to 
me,  or  one  hand  to  clasp  mine.  The 
dMoiatcDess  of  this  coming  home  diKoinyed 
ae;  my  ihouglfts  turned  vividly  to  the  past, 
■ad  I  forgot  the  flight  of  years.  The  general 
—I  omitted  to  mention  him — was  still  living, 
childish.    It  was  understood  that 


he  would  leave  all  he  had  to  the  Hartlands, 
who 'lived  near  him.  To  this  I  was  tolerably 
indifferent  by  a  singular  event,  a  history  in 
itself.  I  had  become  jiossessor  of  considerable 
wealth,  bequeathed  to  me  by  a  native  of  high 
;  caste,  to  whom  I  had  been  enabled  to  render 
j  some  services.  Then  it  was  that  I  felt  that 
longing  desire  for  home  in  the  almtract,  whiclf 
in  the  reality  was  so  drear)*  to  me ;  and  then 
it  was  that  the  singular  fact  of  my  triple  en- 
gagement came  back  ui)on  me,  and  I  took  a 
somewhat  hazardous  resolution  :  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  three  women  to  whom  I 
had  been  betrothed.  Keader  with  the  silken 
curls,  do  not  smile  and  shake  your  head.  I 
(lid  this  seriously  and  candidly.  I  knew  not 
'what  had  become  of  either  of  these  women, 

I  who  had  in  turn  i-ngrossed  my  youthful  fancy. 
Strangely  enough,  not  one  trace  had  I  of 
their  destiny  ;  but  giving  my  simple,  blushing 
Mny-rose  the  prior  claim,  I  wrote  to  each, 
offering  my  hand,  if  they,  that  is,  either  of 
them,  choose  to  accept  it ! 

It  was  some  puzzle  to  me  how  to  get  the 
letters  conveyed  to  them  ;  but  a  lowyer  friend 
who  was  sailing  for  England,  and  to  whom  I 
confided  the  delicate  mission,  furnished  with 
whot  slight  clues  I  could  give  him,  undertook 
to  find  out  **  the  parties,"  and  to  communicate 
to  me  the  result. 

This  was  something  for  me  to  look  forward 

to;    I  had  put  my    destiny  out  of  my  own 

;  power,  and  that  strong  life  of  the  affections, 

in  which  olone  I  could  live,  cljng  rather  to 

these  old  associations  than  to  anv  new  ties. 

I I  had  ocquired  the  habit,  too,  of  waiting,  I 
will  not  say  patiently,  but  of  looking  forward 
as  those  only  can  do  who  live  in  colonies,  and 
with  whom  every  transaction  depends  on  a 
distant  post ;  the  answer  to  the  simplest  ques- 
tion or  the  commonest  decision  being  a  matter 
of  months  of  wailing.  This  habit  of  looking 
forward  to  a  distent  dov  is  onlv  learned  in 

m  w 

banishment,  and  jierhaps  it  makes  the  time 
pass  more  quickly.  At  last  a  letter  arrived 
from  Williamson  ;  I  eagerly  tore  it  open,  and 

,  found  two  enclosures,  sealed,  and  addressed 
to  me.     There  was  one  in  a  hand  I  recog- 

jnized  instantly,  even  though  its  character  was 

! changed  :  it  was  that  of  the  May-rose;  but  a 
much  freer,  more  careless  hand  than  formerlv, 

I  with  inordinately  long  tails  to  th^  ^*8  and  g*K 
I  gazed  long  on  the  superscription,  remem- 
bering all  the  neatly  written  notes,  on  pink 
paper,  that  had  once  so  gladdened  my  eyes; 
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then  I  looked  at  the  seal,  and  tried  to  guess  ;  Before  I  read  the  answer  from  Jnatma,! 
the  contents.  The  seal  had  a  widow's  lozetige  turned  to  Williamson's  letter.  Vain  had  bra 
on  it.  Next,  with  a  strange  perversity  to  pro> '  oil  his  inquiries  after  Mist  Bering — all  tbt 
long  suspense,  I  examined  the  other  letter,  he  knew  was  that  she  had  gone  with Jierfiithfr 
It  was  not  the  writing  of  Hester  Bering : '  ond  mother  to  live  in  thot  very  Tague  hctStf 
that  I  saw  at  a  glance ;  it  was  that  of  Justino.  |  — *'  abroad."  Some  one  had  told  him  UhC 
I  held  one  in  either  hand,  as  if  weighing  them  she  was  dead — another,  that  she  was  mafrif^ 
if^  a  baliince,  and  wondered,  as  I  had  wondered  and  it  was  her  mother  who  Was  dead— the* 
fifteen  years  ago,  which  of  the  two  would  de-  he  heard  it  was  her  father  who  was  dead-^ 
cidc  my  fate,  hesitating  which  I  should  open  and  last,  and  with  more  probability,  that  ber 
first.  The  firttt  love  prevailed,  and  I  tore  mother  was  dead,  and  her  father  had  married 
open  the  seal  of  Rose's  letter.  It  was  as  fol-  again ;  but  of  herself,  personally,  he  eodd 
low* : —  !  learn  nothing. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it !    So  you  are  |     Let  Justina's  letter  speak  for  itself:— 
really  and  truly  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  |      «  My  Bkar  Sir,— In  alluding  to  the  di|i 
not  entirely  used  up  in  thot  horrid  hot  coun-   of  sin  and  follv  which  vou  designate  at '  hippy 
try!      (I  glanced   at  the   signature,  it  was   youth,' I  see  loo  great  a  probability  that  yoa 
•Uofie*— or  I  should   have  thouffh  it  more   ire  still  Unconvinced   of  the  great  iaet  of 
likely  to  be  Justino).     Pray,  come  back  again,"   man's  utter  misery.    I  am  surprised  at  yooi 
it  went  on.     "  Jc  suis  cnchanlee,  ravie,  de-   thinking  of  so  imporUnt  an  affair  as  marri« 
lighted,  charmed  to  hear  you  are.  likely  to  be  ,  without  on  inquiry  into  the  state  of  my  awl, 
in  town  this  scnson,  which  will  not  be  quite   and  it  shows  me  the  lamentable  condition  of 
over,  if  you  make  haste,     I  did  not  go  out  all   worldliness  you  ore  in.     I  am  happr  to  Mf 
lost  year,  because  I  was  in  weeds,  ond  was  in    ihnt   till   last   February  twelvemonlfr  I  w« 
such  very  bod  spirits,  of  course,  after  my  be-   allowed  to  multiply  my  transgreaaiona  by  Hf 
reavement.    Ah,  my  dear  friend,  great  has   ing  to  the  world,  so  that,  up  to  the  noaMtt 
been  my  iifHiciion,  and  so  very  kind  of  him  to  |of  my  conversion,  I  was  misled  by  no  &1n 
leave  me  8(»  well  off.     But  iliat  will  not  in-  j  moral  motives.     A  single  sermon  from  tiat 
lucnce  you.  I  am  sure,  as  you  did  not  know  ;  t ml v  pious  minister,  the  Ilev.  Samuel  SmaDey, 


forget— and  you  promised  to  he  good-looking,  j  mv  lime  and  means  lo  the  enlightenment  of 
though  such  a  hoy  then  ;  and  I  was  very  un- 1  such  unhappv  friends  who  ore  still  groping  in 
hoj)i)y,  and  you  don't  deserve  I  nhould  forgive  :  (lurkness.  in  'which  I  am  aided  by  the  Inily 
you.  1  am  sorry  for  one  thing  in  your  letter, !  deligliiful  mind  of  Mr.  Smollev.  A  mmt  in- 
which  is,  thot  I  must  send  o  positive  onswer,  teresting  cose  has  just  fallen  under  our  view 
for  who  knows  what  you  have  turned  out  ?  j  _a  worldly,  beautilul,  and  rich  widow,  whooa 
As  lo  myself,  lam  very  much  admired,  and  conversion"  under  Providence  we  hope  to 
always  taken  for  twenly-five ;  so  I  should  not '  effect,  and  which  will  be  a  bright  jewel  in  ibe 
like  you  to  mention  to  onybody,  whether  it  is   saintly  crown  of  pious  Mr.  Smafley  and  ny 


■nil.  iii,n«-ii  iM  oayttf^  j en.  »^/,  |»in>  %.-A^,unv  uarKcncci  niuiviouoi,  me  general,  my  late 
me;  and  wiih  kindest  regards,  believe  me,  guardian,  nothing  will  induce  him  to  liaien  to 
yours,  affectionately,  U()8E.      |  auv   exhortations   to   improve   hit  frame  of 

"i^*S'.— I  forgot  40  mention  that  1  have  ■  mind,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Smallev  haa  aub- 
one  Kweet  little  angel-pledge  of  married  life,  milled  to  more  indignities' from  Lira  than  I 
She  is  a  wild  bird,  and  very  tall  of  her  age."     can  mention  without  jiain.     As  you  ahk  for  a 

"  Ciood  heavens,  how  altered 
throwing  down  the  letter. 

pie,  anless  May-rose  !  Surely  more  than  fif-  my  offiancr^d 'husband.— I  beg  to  remaYn  ai»^ 
teen  jeais  uf  worldliness  and  folly  must  have   cerely  yours,  JusTIKA  WaSNER." 

passed  over  that  heart.  She  iH  free  indeed.  |  j  ^ead  this  epistle  through  once,  and  I 
but  what   a  blessing  she   has  not  accepted  confess  the  effect  it  had  on  me  waalo  piwifco 


1.  1  •  M  1  1  •  1  l)ositivc  answer  to  vour  ])ronosal  of  morriaiFe. 
lleml !  I  exclaimed.  \  „.;„  ,^„  j.^„  eat/dully  tl.nt  I  accept  it.Sd 
r.     "  Is  lhi!(  the  sim-   j^j^jjji  |-j»ceive  you  (/)..  V.)  when  lou  arrive  aa 


me 
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the  heoitiett  fit  of  laughter  I  bad  known  for 
mtmy  a  day.  I  read  i(  again,  and  was  rather 
iobered  by  the  announcement  at  the  end; 
thin  was  the  only  part  of  it  that  was  cliarac- 
teriatic — the  only  part  I  could  realize  as  being 
written  by  the  lirely,  high-spirited  brunette. 
I  remembered  well  the  scene  at  the  ball, 
vhen  she  had  taken  my  compliments  au  pied 
de  la  lettre,  and  almost  insisted  on  my  "  tell- 
ing the  general "  on  the  spot.  The  same 
kind  of  nervous  sensation  came  over  me,  and 
I  again  wished  I  had  not  "committed  my- 
self." Then  I  read  the  letter  a  third  time, 
■nd  failed  to  realize  its  contents.  I  could  not 
imagine  one  word  of  it  to  have  been  written 
\pf  Juatina — the  Justina  of  other  times.  I 
dwelt  ui>on  this  so  long,  that  from  a  sort  of 
ngue  curiosity  grew  up  a  positive  anxiety  on 
the  subject  I  was  anxious  to  see  Justina 
qpiin.  I  wondered  if  she  had  grown  old- 
frtliioned-looking  and  dowdy,  and  wore  bon- 
nets to  match  her  letter — if  she  talked  like 
ily  and  had  left  off  slang.  ]3iit  the  interest 
was  of  some  use  ;  it  was  a  point  to  look  to, 
a  the  uncertain,  misty  horizon  of  "going 
home."  I  thought  even  complacently  of  her 
ebange  of  ideas ;  witli  a  little  softening  down, 
how  delightful  a  woman  might  Justina  be ! 
Certainly  a  dosh  of  seriousnesR  was  just  what 
she  wanted ;  and  if  she  had  now  a  little  too 
mnch,  it  was  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  I  felt 
obliged  to  Mr.  SmoUey,  or  whoever  had  been 
the  cause  of  it;  and  visions  parsed  through 
my  mind  of  some  tokens  of  respect,  in  tlie 
Bha]>e  of  a  present — should  it  be  an  inlaid 
writing-desk,  or  a  shawl  for  his  good  old  wife, 
or  a  set  of  splendid  chessmen  ? 

These  thoughts  engaged  me  during  my 
preparations  for  a  prom])t  departure,  and  on 
Ifae  overland  journey  home.  As  I  got  nearer 
£ngland,  the  old  memories  and  associations 
revived  more  strongly.  I  told  myself  again 
•Dd  ognin  that  fifteen  years  had  passed,  and 
fTcr>'  thing  was  changed;  but  all  that  inter- 
veaing  time  with  me  had  been  s])ent  among 
other  thoughts  and  feelings;  nothing  in  my 
own  life  had  acted  upon  the  ])reviouR  impres- 
aions ;  it  was  completely  separated  from  them, 
and  I  felt  as  if  the  other  two  parts  should  fit 
into  each  other,  just  leaving  out  the  intermedi- 
■le  fifteen  years  of  my  Indihn  life,  aH  though 
tihcj  had  l>ecn  only  a  dream.  1  had  not  a 
HBgle  intimate  friend  in  England,  and  I  have 
nlated  how  entirely  I  was  without  corresjiond- 
OTIa.    My  first  visit  was  to  my  sister,  Mrs. 
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Ilartland,  to  whom  I  had  written  on  arriving. 
They  all  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  I 
soon  made  myself  at  home.  I  asked  many 
questions  about  old  friends,  and  es]>ecially 
about  Hester  Dering.  All  that  Jane  knew 
was  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and  her  father 
had  married  again.  The  steji-mother  was  an 
atrocious  woman.  Hester  had  borne  with  her 
long,  and  yet  had  refused  many  good  offers 
of  marriage.  At  last  she  went  to  live  with 
her  aunt,  and  my  sistef  had  for  many  years 
los\  sight  of  her. 

I  felt  a  delicacy  in  mentioning  Hester  to 
Hartland.  Nothing  should  have  induced  me 
to  name  her;  but  when  we  were  lefl  alone 
after  dinner,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  a  child :  '*  By  the  by,  Gerald, 
what  confounded  mistake  of  yours  was  that 
about  Hester  Dering?  Why  didn't  you 
marrv,  after  all?  She  was  a  deuced  nice 
girl,  at  that  time,  I  remember." 

After  this,  I  did  not  scruple  to  try  and  get 
some  information  from  him  on  the  subject; 
but  he  knew  nothing  in  addition  to  what  his 
wife  had  told  me,  except  that  her  father  had 
had  a  terrible  "  smash  "  in  his  affursi  and  had 
died  suddenly.  Neither  John  Hartland  nor 
my  sister  had  any  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Coddleton,  beyond  knowing  she  had  taken  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  summer 
months.  I  found  they  were  not  even  aware 
of  her  identity  with  the  Hose  May  of  my  early 
dnys,  and  I  did  not  enlighten  them.  Of  Jus- 
tina, they  told  me  much ;  and  I  soon  discov- 
ered the  information  was  tinctured  with  a 
little  jealousy  of  her  groat  interest  with  the 
general.  They  both  disliked  her  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways — Jane,  because  she  had  a  vague 
idea  that  she  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prefer- 
ment of  herself  and  children;  and  John 
Hartland,  because  she  had  once  caricatured 
him  in  the  hunting-field. 

I  therefore  took  o41  ihev  said  with  the 
allowance  of  a  heavy  discount  for  the  general's 
disputed  purse ;  and  in  my  own  case,  I  ob- 
served that  as  soon  as  they  had  ascertained  I 
was  more  than  independent  (how  much  more, 
I  did  not  divulge),  and  had  no  designs  on 
the  inheritance,  they  grew  quite  fond  of  me, 
and  were  delighted  to  see  me  back.  A  rich 
bachelor-uncle  from  India  is  an  acquisition  not 
to  be  despised  in  a  family  of  growing-up 
daughters. 

Justina  Warner  had  taken  for  her  abode 
an  estate  of  about  two  huudred  acres,  calldfl 
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ley  Mtting  at  the  bottom  of  the  tnhle,  and  Mr. 
Howard  de  Lacy  at  the  top.  Which  is  it  to 
be,  I  wonder  ?  How  odd  my  meeting  you  in 
the  train!  But  you  have  not  asked  after 
Mouton — poor,  dear,  little  Mouton.  I  have 
brought  him  here  with  me.  We  stay  till  next 
week.  I  have  brought  the  child  too.  Poor, 
dear  Miss  Warner  is  always  so  kind  in  asking 
her  and  her  gorerness  too." 

♦♦  Soup  ?  '• 

'*  No,  thank  you.  You  see  I  can  talk  while 
you  eat  your  soup;"  and  thus  she  ran  on, 
making  me  almost  wish  myself  deaf  in  reality. 

''Lady  Coddleton,"  said  Mr.  Smalley, 
blandly,  from  the  end  of  the  table,  ".might  I 
have  the  honor,  the  happiness  of  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you  ?  Which  do  you  take  ?  Cham- 
pagne P — not  that  I  shoula  presume  to  die- 
Ute." 

As  he  said  this,  he  bowed  over  the  table, 
and  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  in  a  very  insinuat- 
ing manner.  I  thought  I  saw  a  quick  glance 
towards  Miss  Warner,  as  if  to  watch  the  effect 
on  her;  but  she  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
talking  to  Mr.  Howard  de  Lacy,  and  the 
coquetry  of  Mr.  Smalley  failed  in  its  effect. 
Lady  Coddleton  bowed  longuidlv,  and  pre- 
ferred champagne.  Still  doubling  himself 
over  the  table,  Mr. 'Smalley  continued,  raiung 
the  whiles  of  his  great  round  eyes  to  hers : 
"  May  I  presume  to  'one  you  are  well  taken 
care  of?  Is  there  nothing  I  can  assist  your 
ladyship  to  P  and  in  all  humilarty  and  sincer- 
arty,  might  I  solicit  an  introduction  to  your 
agreeable  neighbor  ?  "  . 

Lndy  Coddleton  did  not  look  ouite  so  dis- 
gusted at  this  a(Mress  as  I  expected  she  would. 
Though  a  falling-star,  Mr.  Smalley  had  been 
a  star,  so  she  introduced  roe  to  him,  which  I 
affected  not  to  hear.  I  saw  him  bowing  to 
empty  spnce,  while  I  pretended  to  be  examin- 
ing the  dinh  opposite  to  me. 

**  Mr.  Smnlley  wishes  to  be  introduced  to 
you,  Mr.  Wood,"  said  Lady  Coddleton,  again 
raifiing  her  voice. 

I  bowed  this  time  in  reply ;  and  Mr.  Snial- 
ley  said  behind  his  hand  toLady  Coddleton : 
"  Is  your  friend  serious  ?  " 

She  elevated  her  pencilled  eyebrows. 

"I  mean,"  he  contimied,  "is  he  a  Chris- 
tian ?  " 

"  Very  fortunately,  he  is  deaf,"  said  Justina  = 
Warner  from  the  top  of  the  table,  "  or  he 
might  not  approve  such  a  question,  made  in 
sucli  a  public  manner." 

The  eyes  were  now  thrown  beseechingly  at 
Justina.         •     * 

"  In  all  humilarty,"  he  began,  "  I  beg  par- 
don, if  I  have  offended;  but  I  'oped  Miss, 
Warner  would  have  felt  and  sympathized  with 
my  anxiarty  on  meeting  a  stranger  pilgrim  in 
the  land,  to  ask,  in  all  sincerarty,  whither  he  | 


ia  bound — whether  he  is  a  brand — ^whether  ke 
is  a  sheep  or  a  goat." 

Justina  rather  sharply  answered:  "Then 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  Mr.  Smalley." 

And  I  could  not  help  remembering  a  time 
when  she  would  have  laughed  outright  at 
such  a  speech. 

Nothing  very  interesting  occurred  during 
dinner.  Mr.  Howard  de  JLacy  scarcely  spoke 
above  a  whisper  with  Justina.  Wheo  tbs 
ladies  retired,  Mr.  Smalley  took  a  vacant  teat 
next  me,  providing  hinvself  vrith  two  dishes  of 
candied  fruits  within  reach,  and  helping  him- 
self to  bumpers  every  time  the  bottle  insaed. 

I  found  I)c  Lacy  frank,  tbougli  timid,  intel- 
ligent, though  with  strong  prejudices.  He 
interested  mc  very  much  ;  and  the  more  to, 
as  I  had  been  prepared  for  a  mere  priestly 
coxcomb — a  s])ec]es  of  vanity  most  especiailr 
abhorrent  to  me — because  its  meanness  ana 
littleness  appear  doubl}'  despicable  while  sM- 
tered  under  a  sanctuary  that  is  in  itself  in- 
violable. 

We  were  the  first  to  obey  the  summoni  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  continued  in  convena* 
tion  as  we  entered.  He  grew  abstracted, 
however,  and  I  saw  him  color  as  he  glaoced 
to  where  Justina  sat.  •*  That  is  all  right,"  I 
thought.  **  I  will  try  and  find  out  if  heciRi 
for  herself  or  her  fortune." 

Seated  at  a  round  table,  a  fair  assemblase 
of  pink  cheeks  and  white  muslins,  were  hmf 
engaged  in  sewing  and  making  a  variety « 
coarse  garments  for  poor  people ;  nor  the* 
only,  but  an  infinite  choice  of  what  arecslicd 
fancy  articles  for  a  bazaar.  Not  that  I  foood 
this  out  by  intuition,  for  I  wrns  considenblf 
puzzled  as  to  what  was  the  possible  object  i 
their  employment — the  strange  shaped  pwes 
of  red  cloth*  I  saw  cut  and  stitcheo,  and  the 
small  dolls  in  very  unpietureiique  nodiir. 
Then  the  confusion  of  tongues  that  preTailcl, 
the  constant  appeals  to  Miss  Warner.  *'0t 
Miss  Warner,  wnere  shall  I  find  anv  ihinjto 
make  a  sack  for  my  chimney-sweep?  He  ii 
such  a  lovely  chimney-sweep!"  "Three 
flannel  petticoats  and  six  pen-wipers,  a  hsM 
cap,  ana  a  spectacle-wiper  :  is  that  enough  tox 
one  lot  ?  "  "  And  the  bouquets !  we'll  mJte 
them  pay  plenty  for  the  bouquets ;  haJf-a- 
crown  apiece — shall  we.  Miss  Warner?  sad 
take  no  change  P  **  .Justina  sat  a  little  aput 
and  was  evidently  bored.  I  noticed  all  tWi 
as  we  entered  the  first  drawing-room,  whidi 
opened  into  the  one  in  which  they  sat,  bdbre 
our  entrance  was  perceived.  De  Lacv  wm 
standing  irresolute,  not  venturing  to  approMh 
Justina,  when  the  further  door  opened,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  : — 

"  Ah,  my  young  friends,  how  lovely  is  yosr 
diligence  in  the  cause  of  charartX- !  Oh,  thai 
the  worldly-minded  and  the  scoflTerB  wtMild  fait 
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The  pAf^  then  handed  her  n  basket,  which 
might  have  contained  a  sleeping  infant,  so 
earefully  was  it  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  so  warmly  enveloped  in  a  satin  wadded 
oorerlet.  A  sharp  snarlinpf  bark  betrayed  its 
fainiBte — a  very  small  white  ])oodle,  that  ap- 
peared to  entertain  an  unecjuivocal  dislike  to 
travelling, however  commodiously  his  journeys 
were  arranged.  The  l)ell  rang,  the  dog 
berked,  and  the  little  French  abigail  was  in 
great  trouble. 

"Toinette,  Toinettc,  mamma  wants  you 
directly,"  screamed  a  child's  voice. 

"What  can  I  do  with  Mouton?  IleMl 
Jmnp  out  if  I  leave  him,"  said  she  in  veritable 
djstress. 

**  I  will  take  care  of  the  dog,"  I  replied. 

She  scarcely  stopped  to  thank  me,  but 
iprung  out  of  the  carriage  to  assist  her  mis- 
tren»  whom  I  expected  to  find  some  helpless 
favalid,  and  scarcely  changed  my  o])inion  as 
I  eaw  the  bundle  of  shaws  and  veils  approach 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  britzska. 

"  No  time  to  loose,  ma'am ;  train  just  start- 
inff,"  exchimed  the  guard. 

But  the  lady  did  not  hurry  her  languid, 
liaughty  \mce.  I  thought,  however,  that  it 
was  only  in  bravado,  for  she  jumped  into  the 
carriage  lightly  enough.  She  drew  back 
irhen  she  saw  me,  and  said :  Toinettc,  did  I 
not  desire  you  to  get  me  an  empty  carriage 
all  to  myself?'' 

••  Yes  J  miledi ;  but  monsieur  is  so  ver>' 
mmieAle,  and  take  such  good  care  of  Mouton." 

At  this  moment,  my  thoughts  travelled 

nany  years  back,  and  I  remembered  my  first 

introduction  to  Justina,  and  her  a])propriation 

of  my  Skye  terrier.     I  saw  her  {\gain  as  she 

■it  on  the  floor  coaxing  th?  wounded  animal, 

aid    her   long  wild   curls   dropping   to   the 

etrpet.     I  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  forgot  to 

obaerve  whether  the  lady  of  the  shawls  and 

ebdia  had  lifted  her  veil.     A  tall   lank  girl, 

•tiout  fourteen    years   old,  dresKcd  in  very 

ihort  petticoats  and  a  child's  flnp])ed  hat,  had 

alao  taken  her  place  in  the  carriage  by  the 

lide  of  Mamselle  Toinettc.     This  young  lady 

Itaa  eTidently  not  on  good  terms  with  Mouton, 

lud  frequently  elicited  a  snarl  by  sundry  sly 

finches,  an  amusement  she  seemed  greatly  to 

feDJoy. 

•*  Look,  ma — look  how  cross  he  is ;  how  he 
bates  me." 

•*  Zitte  darling,"  returned  the  Indy.  sooth- 
ing the  snarling  favorite — "/itte  beauty! 
lias  lou  got  a  naughty  cruel  sister ! " 

**  Lr,  ma !  how  can  vou  talk  so !  Sister, 
indeed!" 

■* Rosamond,  child,  you  are  quite  l>eyond  me 
•^you  are  so  boisterous.  I  shall  be  so  glad 
WDen  your  new  governess  comes.  Toinclte, 
have  you  got  my  salts  ?  Derc  den,  sant  we 
baglad,  Mouton,  zou  love,  sant  we' be  left  in 
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It  was  very  strange,  but  in  the  tender  ac- 
cents, ])ronounced  in  a  jargon  supposed  to  be 
suited  to  canine  comnrehewion,  I  seemed  to 
to  hear,  a  tone  that  vibrated  in  the  past. 

The  languid,  fine-lady  voice  in  which  she 
addressed  her  daughter  dissipated  the  illusion, 
but  it  always  returned  when  she  talked  to 
Mouton.  ''  Surely,  surely,  I  had  heard  that 
voice."  I  became  quite  anxious  that  she 
should  raise  her  veil,  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  my  curiosity  was  gratified.  The 
thicker  veil  thown  off,  there  was  a  ])ink  bon- 
net enveloped  in  a  shower,  or  what,  I  believe, 
ladies  call  a  Jail  of  blonde  ;  under  that  there 
were  roses,  and  a  fall  of  ringlets  ;  under  these 
there  was  a  highly  rouged  cheek,  then  there 
was  a  double  cliin,  for  the  lady  was  fat,  un- 
mistakably, unmanageably  fat,  in  spite  of 
staymakers.  For  one  moment,  I  turned  away 
almost  disap])ointcd ;  I  had  never  seen  the 
face  before.  My  world  was  a  woWd  of 
strangers — if  they  were  not  friends  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  they  were  nothing  to  me — I 
iiad  no  acquaintances. 

I  was  soon  deep  in  the  pnst,  my  thoughts 
following  Hester  j)ering,  whom  I  had  so  dis- 
tinctly recognized,  and  was  determined  some 
way  or  other  to  trace.  Again  I  was  aroused 
by  the  tone  of  the  fat  lady  coaxing  her  dog — 
sfie  was  looking  my  way  too,  and  smiling. 
Her  teeth  were  white  and  even  ;  she  really 
was  a  very  fine  woman,  especially  when  the 
knot  of  her  pink  bonnet-rihbon  rather  con- 
cealed the  double  chin.  That  smile  again — 
the  cheek  puckered  into  certain  well-known 
dimples.  Yes,  I  had  recognized  her !  It  was 
the  May-rose,  very  full  blown  indeed ;  and 
the  pale  stripling  girl  at  her  side  was  her 
daughter.  How  strange  it  all  seemed  !  She 
had  not  recognized  me,  and  I  resnlvcd  not  to 
make  myself  known,  unless  she  discovered 
me  herself.  I  had  the  jjrecaution,  therefore, 
to  disguise  my  voice — that  sure  and  change- 
less token  of  identity,  and  began  liy  making 
friends  with  Mouton,  who  received  my  ad- 
vanccs  rather  sulkily,  and  eyed  me  susj)ic- 
iously,  as  though  detecting  something  nmiss 
in  my  sudden  huskiness.  Sundry  civilities 
then  passed  as  to  the  ])utting  up  or  letting 
down  of  windows,  the  ir)terchange  of  Punch 
and  the  lUust rated  Sews,  Fair  Itosamond 
was  reprimanded  for  indulging  in  a  loud 
aside  to  Toinettc  as  to  my  personal  appear- 
ance ;  my  brown  face  and  gray  hair  I  heard 
discnsseif. 

'*  Itosiimond,  Rosamond,  be  quiet.  Oh, 
what  a  blessing  it  will  be  when  your  governess 
comes  ?     Won't  it,  Mouton  ?  " 

Then  turning  to  me  :  '*  It  is  such  a  difficult 
age  to  manage ;  you  would  hiirdly  believe 
how  tall  she  is  of  her  age,  and  how  young  she 

IS  I 

'*  I  should  hardlv  think  her  more  than  six 
}  ears  old,  to  look  at  her  mother,"  said  I. 
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**  Forgive  my  plainncra,"  I  continued,  *'  but  I     What    had  become  of    poor  Howard  dc 
I  have   strong  reasons  fof^  urging  a  decided ,  Lacy  I  know  not,  but  I   found  myself  akne 

course.     Will  you  tell  me,  then,  plainly,  if    ~'**"  ^  -'--    "' «^«  •*  •     • 

Miss  Warner  were  free,  would  you  propose 
to  her  yourself?" 

He  RtepiM-d  back,  quite  in  alarm.  "  My- 
self! Oh,  I  should  never  venture.  I  never 
could  beaV  her  refusal,  and  the  scorn  with 
which  she  might  overwhelm  me — me,  a  poor 
younger  brother,  she  would  think,  seeking  to 
marry  an  heiress.  I  have  sometimes  yen- 1 
tured  to  wish  she  were  poor."  ' 

"  But  have  you  never  tried  to  ascertain-^ 
have  you  no  notion  how  she  stands  affected 
towards  you  P  " 

"  No— o.     Oh,  no^not  the  least." 


with  Justina  Warner..  She  said  in  her  old 
Quick  manner,  and  with  a  sort  of  mitiimait 
tnat  ilither  alarmred  me'. 

"  And  so  you  have  come  down  in  this  mth- 
dramatic  fashion  to  renounce  me  forever?  " 

**  Not  quite,"  replied  I,  laughing.  •*  I  ■« 
quite  ready  to  fulfil  our  engagement,  if— if 
you  do  me  the  honor  to  uiKist  on  preferring 
a  battered,  scorched,,  gray-haired  old  Indin, 
to  any  one  else  in  the  world." 

She  glanced  at  me  askance,  inth  eves  thit 
looked  very  mischievous,  in  apite  of  tne  pria 
cap,  to  see  if  I  was  in  earnest,  then  she  toned 
:  her  head  away. 

I     "  Forgive  me,  dear  justina,"  1  continued 
*'  and  hear  my  justification.     Since  that  deeii- 
ion,  by  which  we  both  agreed  to  abidclhiw 
ascertained  the  existence  of  one — oftheooe 
— in  short,  the   only  woman — l!he — I  mea 
Hester  Dering." 
"  Thank  you ! "  said  Justina,  with  the  Me 
you  have  surprised  from  me  a  secret  which  I '  reserved  manner  that  belonged  to'  the  ]tfs 
never  meant  to  betray — you,  a  stranger.     I .  cap,  "  for  that  balm  to  my  vanity.     I  thoofb 
do  not  deny  it,  I  love  Justina  Warner  more   perhaps  you  had  gone  distraught  bvannoi 


Yet  I  saw  his  pale  face  brighten  up,  and  a 
sort  of  hopeful  gleam  flit  across  it,  which  told 
another  tale. 

"  And  suppose  I  should  try  to  ascertain  it 
for  you  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  with  doubtful  wonder, 
and  then  said  calmly  but  resolutely ;  "  No ; 


dee])1y  than  she  is  the  least  aware  of.  She 
treats  me  as  a  friend  ;  she  has  never  seen  in 
me  n  pretender  to  her  hand  if  she  did,  I 
#  might  forfeit  that  position  which  is  now  so 
dear  to  me.  I  love  Justina  Warner,  but  she 
shall  never  know  it." 

*' At  least  not  through  any  other  than  your 


of  your  first  love,  Hose  May,  wlio,  I'dareof, 
exists  somewhere  too." 

*'Do  you  not  know,  then,"  exchumed  I. 
who  Rose  May  is?  And  she,  too,  passnae 
as  a  stranger — it  is  truly  heart-rendiDg.'' 

All  this  time  I  was  thinking  of  Hester*iei- 
clamation-^j^e  had  known  roe  at  once.   Just 


self,"  said  I,  turning  round,for  there  stoocf  Jus- !  at  this  moment,  there  loomed  upon  us,  attbe 
tina  Warner  just  behind  us.  j  end  of  the  garden-walk,  capacious  Lady  Cod- 

])e  Lacy  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  I  dleton,  who  had  condescended  to  plaeetbe 


and  looked  as  if  he  longed  to  make  one  bolt 
over  tiie  gnrden-wnll.  Justina  looked  discon- 
certed, but  not  displeased :  no,  I  am  certain  she 
was  not  displeased ;  and  thoueh  the  flush  of 
animation  and  joy  brought  back  herself  in  her 
young  days  to  my  fancy,  yet  not  even  my 
vanity  could  take  umbrage.  She  was  turning 
to  go,  but  t^caught  her  hand. 


tins  of  her  fingers  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Smaflff, 
who  was  carrying  Mouton  on  the  other. 

"  There ! "  said  1 — "  can  you  confeve  it 
possible  that  was  once  my  May-Kose!  0 
world  !  O  life !  O  time ! " 

Justina  was  almost  too  astonished  to  repif 
at  first ;   then  she  said : 

"  Is    it   possible,  Gerald  ?    And  vou,  toa, 


(< 


Let   me    take   the   privilege  of  an  old :  whom  I  did  not  know,  and    myseU^^-sboBU 


friend,"  I  said — "  a  very  old  friend." — There 
was  the  same  quick  look  at  my  face. 

**  It  is  I — it  must  be.  How  could  I  be  so 
blind  ?  Gerald !  what  a  silly  trick  yoij  have 
played  me;  I  never  will  forgive  you!" 

"  Not  quite  so  silly  either,"  I  replied,  still 


you  not  have  known  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes, '  said  1—"  anywhere.  Take  rf 
that  odious  cap,  and  you  will  look  justice 
yourself.  As  you  have  been  talking  to  v 
now,  I  quite  wondered  I  had  t  bought  vou  al- 
tered at  first.      It  is  the  mind  that  never  ji- 


retnininj^  her  hand  :  "  I  have  made  great  dis-  !  ters,  and  now  you  are  your  own  natural  sd^ 
coveries  by  it.  I  have  found  out  that  I  am  You  have  quite  forgiven  me,  have  you  not 
fifteen  ycors  older;  that  such  as  1  am  now,   Justina?      And  if  I   may  venture  anvadfitf 


any  _ 

only  consider  yourself  bound  to  me  in  | But  here   comes  poor  De  Lacy  ««•»»■ 


vou 

honor,  and  frankly,'  and  freely,  and  truly,  1 

give  you  back  your  promise." 

**  What !  you  will  not  have  me  ?  "  said  she, 
and  looked  out  of  her  dark  eyes  with  the 
merry,  gypsy  smile  of  the  old'  days.  She 
would  have  turned  away,  before  I  could  an- 
swer, to  join  the  rest  of  the  party. 


He  will  perhaps  advise  you    better  ihial 


can.' 


"  He  is  so  young ! " 

"  And  yet  you,  with  that  buoyant,  jwitU* 
character,  which  he  so  well  understands.  •» 
younger  still.  I  believe  he  sincerely  low 
you;  but  he  is  poor,  noble-minded,  and fca- 
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if  tneh  she  eontidered  it,  with  me  Trns  as  yet  ■  one  sudden,  quick  glance  at  my  fiice,  but  it 
UDknown,  nnd  the  lision  I  had  seen  of  my  \  subsided  into  a  blank  coldness.  I  won  pro- 
beloved  Hester  made  me  long  to  be  free  again.  [  Tided  with  an  ear-trumpot,  and  I  wore  spcc- 
I  was  rather  annoyed  at  Lady  Coddleton  not  tscles.  I  could  have  wished  there  had  been 
haTing  recognized  me — was  I  then  grown  '  more  feeling  in  tlie  tone  with  which  slie 
rach  an  old  fellow,  such  a  I  shouted  to  me  her  inquiries  after  my  hcnlth- 

"  Grim,  unpiinly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  '»'"*  as'^ed  when  she  should  see  me  al  While, 
bird  of  yore,"  thorns.     Seeing  she  did  not  the'  least  recog- 


rctolved  to  work  out.     I  almost  laughed   ^o^dleton.      This  considerably   complici.ied 
ateud  as  it  presented  itselfin  various  bearings.  =  ^^'^  "  situation  ;,'   but  a  sense  of  amusement 

and  tlien  my  constitutional    shyness,  which  ^""?^  ^°  '"y  '■^^'^^'  ""^  '^*^^P^^  ^°  ^''^^^  '"^  ^^^"^ 

'  -  -  embarrassment. 


to  present  myself  like  a  lover  in  a  vaudeville, ,  "^!L*  ,        , ,  ,         ,        ,       , 

to  Jiistinn  Warner  as  some  other  iM-Msonage  I      9^  ^"""^'  ^  5°"^^  f^  "^  ^f/^  t\tt"  »>ow  iic- 

than   myself.    The  difficulty  was  in  the  pt^r-  !  3;»*:«^«';^,^'  _^"^.  found  myself  with  the  over- 

■onage 

cogiiatl 

fact 

3fiM 

new  to  excuxe  my  own  delay  iii  vLsiiing  lier .      i"'''*^"''"'.    i   .1     .      i    »  .i_       it         ^ 
■t  Whitetliornii.  '  '     J'"'"'*  '<Jok  the  Iiend  of  the  table,  nnd  ot 


or  many  voice*,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  me  to   CoddletontomeeoMfidenUally.    "I  do  wonder 

■M  quite  a  large  i)artv  assenil.kd.    I  gave  w'''^'' «>"  ""V  B"'"'-   , 

my  name  to  the  .ervant,  and  a  lady  at  the   ,   ^   "ffj-'"^",. ""'  '?  '"'"  I''"  "'"»'■'«'  •»"' 

farther  end  of  the  room  rose  und  advanced  to  '•°»«' ''VI'°'''*/''-"»'^'T-      t     • 

neet  mc.    JuBtino  Warner,  was  it  indeed '     ^  «;"»  "Vr'.">'  *""=)'"|.R  J"""""'  "■"?   ""'" 

hmieir?    The  jetty  nnd  luxuriant  hair  which  f^rved  a  tall,Moul,norid-f..ce(l  man  willi  very 

had  l>een  her  chief  characteristic,  was  closely  ,  !'''«=,''  '»"•{  ''""",'  f "'' Jj""  "<■  »"'<■''■•  "''R*': 
confined  under  a  cap  of  almost  Qnaker-like  '"S ''*l'""'  ••"  =1""'-,    *>!'«    ""^ed  annoyed 


ca]) 
pbinneuR — there  was  a» 


harp,  anKular  look  in '!'"'•.  «•";'. ''""'■"'^- ""'I  »»"'*''.'«''  \  H'OVK.'"' 

wliolc  figure,  and  something  alarminglv   '"  P""f ''""  """"  P-f'.'C"''"'  »«'"  "'».'»"  '""K 

ided  in  iter  countenance.     At  the  time  1   ^'"'  ';l'-'"n|>''?»c-      1I"» /pply  wn,   ni   »  low 


decided 


hut  still  more  was  I  surprised  to  sec  him  take 


dwi  H>ii  nwde  the  absence  of  oil  such  orna-  '  "'  """  """"-  ^l"*  '  ""T^w'S"  »"  "^  '""  "«« 
■lent  the  more  conspicuous  in  Jusiina's  nn-:"'»  ^l'^''"'  •"»'  »'  •»'«>»<»«  »'  <h<-'  '"'''f. 
Iiearance.    She  wort  a  black  or  dark  «i|k  .oppo^'if  »".•''"'<'"''•'?"''".'? '■°""'' *"''.»"  ."l'" 


past,  that  I  wa*  instantly  >  ..  ...^  ,    ^   ,  ,         1         .■.    -   •   <r     o      • 

Hty  of  disguising  my  own.    There  was ,  •»"'  "'*  8''"«"' '  »'"'  "o*  '•'«^  "  ^^^-  *""■'■ 
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ley  Kitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  tnhle,  and  Mr. 
Howard  de  Lacy  at  the  top.  Which  is  it  to 
be,  £  wonder  ?  How  odd  my  meeting  you  in 
the  train!  But  you  have  not  asked  after 
Mouton — poor,  dear,  little  Mouton.  I  have 
brought  him  here  with  me.  We  stay  till  next 
week.  I  have  brought  the  child  too.  Poor, 
dear  Miss  Warner  is  always  so  kind  in  asking 
her  and  her  governess  too.^ 

"  Soup  ?  " 

**  No,  thank  you.  You  see  I  can  talk  while 
you  cat  your  soup;"  and  thus  she  ran  on, 
making  me  almost  wif^h  myself  deaf  in  reality. 

"Lady  Coddleton,"  s'oid  Mr.  Smailey, 
blandly,  from  the  end  of  the  table,  ".might  I 
have  the  honor,  the  happiness  of  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you  ?  Which  do  you  take  P  Cham- 
pagne?— not  that  I  should  presume  to  dic- 
tate." 

As  he  said  this,  he  bowed  over  the  table, 
and  raised  his  eves  to  hers  in  a  verv  insinuat- 
ing  manner.  I  thought  I  saw  a  quick  glance 
towards  Miss  Warner,  as  if  to  watch  the  effect 
on  her;  but  she  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
talking  to  Mr.  Howard  de  Lacy,  and  the 
coquetry  of  Mr.  Smailey  failed  in  its  effect. 
Lady  Coddleton  bowed  longuidly,  and  pre- 
ferred champagne.  Still  doubling  himself 
over  ti)e  table,  Mr. 'Smailey  continued,  raising 
the  whiles  of  his  great  round  eyes  to  hers : 
"  May  I  presume  to  'oj)e  you  are  well  taken 
care  of?  Is  there  nothing  I  can  assist  your 
ladyship  to  ?  and  in  all  humilarty  and  sincer- 
arty,  might  I  solicit  an  introduction  to  your 
agreeable  neighbor  ?  "  . 

Lndy  Coddleton  did  not  look  ouite  so  dis- 
gusted at  this  urMress  os  I  expected  she  would. 
Though  a  falling-star,  Mr.  Smailey  had  been 
a  star,  so  she  introduced  me  to  him,  which  I 
affected  not  to  hear.  I  saw  him  bowing  to 
empty  space,  while  I  pretended  to  be  examin- 
ing the  dish  opposite  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Smailey  wishes  to  be  introduced  to 
you,  Mr.  Wood,"  said  Lady  Coddleton,  again 
raising  her  voice. 

I  bowed  this  time  in  reply ;  and  Mr.  Smai- 
ley said  behind  his  hand  to  Lady  Coddleton : 
"  Is  your  friend  serious  ?  " 

She  elevated  her  pencilled  eyebrows. 

"  I  mean,"  he  continued,  "  is  he  a  Chris- 
tian ?  " 

"  Verv  fortunately,  he  is  deaf,"  said  Justina 
Warner  from  the  lop  of  the  table,  **  or  he 
might  not  approve  such  a  question,  made  in 
sue!)  a  public  manner." 

The  eyes  were,  now  thrown  beseechingly  at 
Justina. 

*•  In  all  humilarty,*'  he  began,  "  I  beg  par- 
don, if  I  have  offended;  but  I  *oned  Miss, 
Warner  would  have  felt  and  sympathized  with 
my  nnxiarty  on  meeting  a  stranger  pilgrim  in 
the  land,  to  ask,  in  all  sincerarty,  whither  he 
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is  bound — whether  he  is  a  brand — ^whether  Im 
is  a  sheep  or  a  goat.** 

Justina  rather  sharply  answered:  '^Thnt 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  Mr.  Smailey." 

And  I  could  not  help  remembermg  a  tine 
when  she  would  have  laughed  outright  at 
such  a  speech. 

Nothing  very  interesting  occurred  during 
dinner.  Mr.  Iloward  de  Lacy  scarcely  sp^e 
above  a  whisper  with  Justina.  When  the 
ladies  retired,  Mr.  Smailey  took  a  vacant  seat 
next  me,  providing  himself  with  two  dishes  of 
candied  fruits  within  reach,  and  helping  him- 
self to  bumpers  every  time  the  bottle  passed. 

I  found  De  Lacy  frank,  though  timia,  intel- 
ligent, though  with  strong  prejudices.  He 
interested  mc  very  much ;  and  the  more  bo, 
as  I  had  been  prepared  for  a  mere  priestly 
coxcomb — a  species  of  vanitv  most  especially 
abhorrent  to  mc — because  its  meanness  and 
littleness  a])pear  doubly  despicable  while  sheH 
tered  under  a  sanctuary  that  is  in  itself  in- 
violable. 

We  were  the  first  to  obej'  the  summons  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  contmued  in  converse 
tion  as  we  entered.  He  grew  abstractedt 
however,  and  I  saw  him  color  as  he  elanced 
to  where  Justina  sat.  ''That  is  all  right,'*  I 
thought.  "  I  will  try  and  find  out  if  he  caret 
for  herself  or  her  fortune." 

Seated  at  a  round  tabic,  a  h\r  aasemblagt 
of  pink  cheeks  and  white  muslins,  were  bumy 
engaged  in  sewing  and  making  a  variety  of 
coarse  garments  for  poor  people  ;  nor  these 
only,  but  on  infinite  choice  of  what  are  called 
fancy  articles  for  a  bazaar.  Not  that  I  found 
this  out  by  intuition,  for  I  was  -considerably 
puzzled  as  to  what  was  the  ])ossihle  object  A 
their  employment — the  strange  shaped  pieeea 
of  red  cloth  I  saw  cut  and  stitcliea,  and  the 
small  dolls  in  very  un picturesque  nudity. 
Then  the  confusion  of  tongues  that  prevailed, 
the  constant  appeals  to  Miss  Warner.  **  O, 
Miss  Warner,  wnere  shall  I  find  any  thing  to 
make  a  sack  for  my  chimney-sweep?  He  is 
such  a  lovely  chimney-sweep !  "  "  Three 
flannel  petticoats  and  six  pen- wipers,  a  baby^ 
cap,  ana  a  spectacle-wiper  :  is  that  enough  nr 
one  lot  ?  "  <*  And  the  bouquets !  we'll  make 
them  pay  plenty  for  the  oouquets;  half-a- 
crown  aj)iece — shall  we.  Miss  Warner  ?  and 
take  no  change  ?  **  .Justina  sat  a  little  apart 
and  was  evidently  bored.  I  noticed  all  this 
OS  we  entered  the  first  drawing-room,  which 
opened  into  the  one  in  which  they  sat,  before 
our  entrance  was  perceived.  De  Lacy  was 
standing  irresolute,  not  venturing  to  approach 
Justina,  when  the  further  door  opened,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  : — 

"  Ah,  my  young  friends,  how  lovely  is  your 
diligence  in  the  cause  of  charartV !  Oh,  that 
the  worldly-minded  and  the  scofiers  would  but 
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eonnder  and  bring  it  home  to  their  own  buz- 1     Justin a*a  brow  darkened  for  a  moment,  but 

•oms !  j  the  shade  pivc  ])loce  to  one  of  thoM*  ^leama 

"  'How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  * " '  o^  irresistible  amiiM*ment.  that  brou^'hl  her 

At  thia  period  of  the  discourse,  Just ina  rose  !j?P^  ;,^  "*^  comnietely  an  in  days  lonj,^  ,,asl. 
■uddenlv.  and  walking  towards  the  place  '^^^'^^  ^^,"*;^/  "Vi  ""*  *"*'i  T'-'"  ""ff  ^'"''  ^^"^ 
where  >Ir.  de  Lacy  and  I  stood-"  I  daresav."  f?^r"n  ^*>*^^**^"*;V.  ^"*^  ^""'T]  *  V'  ^i'""'* ,"' 
said  she  somewhat  abruptly  to  me.  "  vou  have  ^t?  ^^^'^''*  ""^*'  ''\  ^  V*  n/?™^"'*  lio^l  ^Heoit-d  a 
no  auch  things  as  fancy-fiirs  in  India,  and  I  chimney-s«;een  doll,  which  she  held  ,.|i.  and 
Ihinkourmulualfriend  told  me  you  had  been.  Tf^  Besl.culaie  m  ludicrous  mulation  of 
with  him  in  India."  ^*»V  'f.'"^'^  Rent  oman  «  notion 

I  felt  myself  color  as  I  said:  "Yes;  we  Jujt»»a  held  up  her  finper.  and  called  Kosa. 
were  very  much  together.  Our  Indian  ladies  ™""^,  *^.,  '^j"'  ^' »°  camo  lookin^^  very  di scon- 
are  much  too  indolent  and  languid  for  any  ^^^'^^^'  ^»".  **»^  delected  Miss  A\  arncr  »  uivol- 

thing  of  the  sort.    To  be  busy,  is  quite  an  un- i  ""^^J?' Ti      •  ri.  .  m 

known  word  with  them  "  ■        ^"'     Jusima  replied  to  me.  "not  .Mr. 

"Be  kind  enough,''  she  continued,  "to  tell   ?™^"^;'-  ^"'  T  """!>  ™>"  ^'*"^'  '''*^"*  ** 

something  real  and  i)factical  as  to  the  state  of .  Miss  Marston  lo-night  ? 
their  minds.    I  have  had  it  in  contemplation  I  ,  "Oh  dear.  I  wish  you  would  ask  her  to  come 
to   raise    funds   and    send   out   missionaries   clown,  dear  Miss  A\  arncr.     Mie  stays  moping 
among  the  iadies  of  Calcutta." 

A  glaNs-door  leading  to  the  law 
open,  and  Justina  led  the  way  into  the 
leaving  her  young  fancy-workers  to  themselves 
and  their  own  counsels.  , 

"But  how  would  you  choose  your  envoys  ' ^l*^ij?^"  ^  ,        T  .      „  .       ,    .,        , 

or  misaionariea,  that  they  should'be  different »        ^^  °«^^» '^    «»™«"'      ventured    Mr.    de 
from  those  of  the   established  church,  and .     H-Jr         .    t     -n      .11       11      .    ^ 
vbat  authority  would  they  bear  among  a  class  !       .  ^^°:.".«  [.  ^  ^"^^^n^l  ^^  lauKlied^out  of  my 


up  stairs,  and  she    won't  ^conio  down,  now 
m   stood    there's  company      I  declare  HI  go  uji  stairs 
.  warden    ^6^*"*  "  ^'he  won  t,  and  stay  there. 
«£.'-«i.-«.*       "Now,"    contmued   Justina  to   ns,   "this 

young  woman,  this  Miss  Murston,  is  just  a 


much  the  aamc  as  your  own  in  England?"  notion  this^time.      Besides,  Miss  Mui-ston  is 
■aid  De  Lacy,  mildly  interposing,      lie  had  i  P^*"/^.^! I""'       ,       ,,  .  ,  .     .„ 

Joined  us  as  we  passed  outi  I     .   ^  ^'''}  c?,  '^''^^fi'^ '''''™"?  ^^^'""'S}^  ' 

"Ah,  yes,"  saii  she,  "it  would  be  difficult  '^\^J;     ^^'''  ^'"V^^  l"*'*''  '?''  "/  ^"^'"-    , 
to  choose  them.    Why  should  they  not  be   ,   *'^ow,  I  am  quite  determined  U>  mtroduco 
women  '  "  i  "^^  ^^  ^ ""'     "^^^  Justina  :   "  you  shall  sec  I 

He  laughed  outright.      It   was   a  liearty  ^^ij"  f,^"\?^-"        ,  ,    \,  , 

laugh,  without  the  least  tincture  of  a  sneer,  I       ,^^*^  r'^Vf  ^^"**^""  ?.  ^'•<'«\lf"l  ^^'^man ! 
and  I  liked  him  for  it.    The  infection  caught ;  exclaimed  Kosamond  iiubgnanily. 
me,  and  I  laughed  too.  /  ^^^'*  *»"'»    «"'«    ^\'  ^  '»")?  «"''.»  "  '"'.r"'*" 

"What!  vou,  too,  find  my  notion  merely  I P*^  P^'Y"^';^*-      I.  always  think  ol  my  hister 
ridiculous"  s'aid  Justina.  but  not  anpnlv.  I  "*  ['^'l  )>"ck-i)0!ird   —  .  ,    .      „ 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  1,  "  bul  there  is'some- 1 ,    '^"•''*"^^  Huddenly,  for  she  was  quick  in  all 
thing  in  me,  an  old  Indian,  irresisiibly  ridic-  =  ^,»*^''  '""\^7";"ts.  letithc  lawn,  and  entered  the 

ulous  in  your  charitable  notion  of  sending  out   *»^"f^  ,^»^''  Kosnnu.iid. 
--'-  -..".-  j)(,  j.acv  looked  at  me  searchniclv ;   then 


.  visit  in  the  neighlKjrhood.  I  ^"'^  "J  {•''''"  ''  »^  '^■^'*'  «'.''»  "["r*"*?  ^^  ""'^'»"  ^ 

Justina  answered    my   glance  by  „aving :  ■F'^"^'^'^^*''*^^^"^'**""'"^ '^T'^f^'l'^^'^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^ 
"•You  arc  right;   and  it  is  curious  enough   J*»  n'*  on^"  of  l^^r  ha^y  dccTMons.     A\  ,11  you 
that  she  has  got  just  such  a  missionary  as  she   ^'^*  ^MV^Hv  candid  w,ih  me  ?     ^  ou  ar«  inter- 

wanU.  if  she  did  but  know  it.''  ,  ^^^^^^  '»  *.'»*^'  S^V'^^'V!*-  xJ^""-  ^'""    !''."'^'  "^"^ 

"Mr.  Smalley  ?"  said  I.  glancing  towards   >7  jniSKine,  it  is  Miss  W  arncr  s  wish  to  can- 
that  gentleman,  who  was  still  at  the  bazaar-    '^''\\^'^\  f^Jf^K^'^nent  ? 
table,  piously  flirting  with  the  silken  curls '      "^  '.'^"*'*»*''^   l*»»'""«*»   ^"*   paleness  likt  - 
nd  wl^te  mGalins.  ,  schoolgirl. 
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MY   THJflEE   WOOINGS. 


**  JiiRtina  Warner,  of  course.** 

'*  Oh,  you  forj^ct  that  marriap[e  was  fixecT 
for  the  week  after  we  left  England.  Guess 
again. 

"  No—tell  me." 

''  Well,  then,  Lady  Coddleton  to  the  BeT. 
Samuel  Smallcv.*' 


of  her  sacrifice  of  himself,  that  lie  scarcely 
wished  to  see  her  come  down  from  the  ped- 
estal where  he  had  placed  her. 

"  Poor  De  Lacy,**  said  I,  as  he  closed  the 
door ;  "  he  will  not  live  long :  he  looks  as  if 
he  were  going  into  a  decline.** 

"  I  don*t  think  so,**  said  Hester,  and  she 


I  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised,  but :  looked  as  incredulously  hard  as  Darbara  Al- 
somehow  the  identity  of  Lody  Coddleton  with  '  leyne  herself;  **  at  least,  not  for  the  love  of  Jus- 
Hose  May  (lashed  suddenly  across  me,  and  I ;  tina  Warner.** 
felt  nhnost  ])ersonalIy  insulted  that  she  hud 


made  so  foolish    a  choice:      I  felt  literallv 


Two  years  after  this,  when  Hester  and  I 


ashamed  of  her  and  of  my  successor.  Hes-  were  quietly  settled  in  our  English  home,  Mr. 
ter  was  lenient  in  her  judgment,  but  could  not  j  nnd  Mrs.  Howard  de  Lacy  came  to  ]>ay  us  a 
discuss  the  subject  without  laughing.  j  visit  of  a  "  parson's  week.'*     Mrs.  Howard  de 

We  had  returned  to  London,  and  almost  Lacy  was  very  fair,  very  girlish,  with  the  clear 

1       1  •„  A I     transparent  freshness  and  mild  eyes  of  one 


the  first  visit  we  received  at  our  hotel  in  Al- 
bemarle Street  was  from  Howard  de  Lacy. 


of  Francia's  Madonnas.      She  was  a  distant 


He  was  duly  preceded  by  his  card,  or  I  should  cousin  of  her  husband's,  and  they  werew 
scarcely  have  recognized  him,  so  worn  he  I  much  alike  that  perhaps  it  was  the' only  res- 
looked,  so  altered,  and  there  was  an  ominous  i  son  they  had  never  before  apj)recialed  each 
hectic  in  his  hollow  cheeks.  I  felt  sure  there  !  other.  Howard  still  colored  at  the  name  of 
was  something  wrong,  something  amiss;  yet,  ■  Juslina  Warner— a  name  never  .changed, 
with  that  strange  reserve  only  comprehensi-   She  has  kept  a  resolution  at  last 


ble  between  two  shy  Englishmen,  we  neither 
of  us  pronounced  the  name  of  Justina. 

Hester  cnme  suddenly  in  upon  us,  and  at 
once  exclaimed :  "But  Justina,  why  is  she 
not  with  vou  ?  Ls  she  well?  Tell  me  where 
Ishallfin'd  her?'* 


She  returned  from  her  pilgrimage  amovK 
the  last  of  the  brave  ladv-nurses,  "asaclc^** 
andr  a  wiser  **  woman,  but  a  much  happ** 
one.      This  time,  it  had  not  been  the  t|.i  ^'^ 
spurt  of    enthusiasm — a   simply  benevol^"^ 


amusement;  it  had  been  a  reality;   chair »'?» 


*'  Tn  the  Crimea  ! ''  repeated  I, 

**  Not  married  I  "  exclaimed  mv  wife, 


•'Ji 


life.     Yet  few  acqnair9  \,  ^ 

ler  as  she  is,  would  r*-^  *_  ^^ 

lerself.    You  would  ne'  '^\^» 
111      ^--^"^^1 


energies,     

one  department — she  helps  the  poor,  lea^^^^ 
the  young,  ami  cures  the  sick.     Truth,  h  ^^    \ 

He  wrung  my  hand,  and  was  quite  unable  '  ever,  compels  me  to  state  that  hers  is  not  is  '■^5l- 
to  speak.     At  last  he  said  :  "  Gerald,  she  is  a  i  a  complete  reformation  from  all  eccentrs  ^^^-Tt 
noble  creature  !     I  am  not  worthy  of  her,  and  :  and  whim  as  I  should   feel   proud  to  pf<^^^^f 
ought  not  to   com])lain,      As  you  have  been   my  renders  as  a  moral  at  the  conclusion 
abroad,  and  have  not  perhaps  seen  the  news-  :  this  story.     There  are  no  such  sudden  ti 
j)ai)crs,    it    must    come   on    you   strangely ;  formations  in  real  life, 
eudugh;  and  the  name  of  Florence  Nlgliiin-    with  Justina  Warner 
gale  would    tell   you   nothing.      J/cr  story    her  different  from  \u 

seems,  indeed,  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Stiints  '  even    wish    her     younger — the    handso  —      ^^. 
and  martyrs,  and  to  give  a  touch  of  beauty  j  cheery,  matronly  spinster!    No  husband  ^\c 

and  dignity  to  ours,  a  glory  of  courage  and  i  vented  on  ])urpose  could  jmssibly  have  m  ^^^^  cO 
devotedness.     liut  of  Justina — do  not  ask  me  .  her  hn])])ier  tlian  she  is.     She  has  succeed 
to  tell  you  the  details  of  Iiow  it  all  came  about,  j  to  a  noble  fortune,  on  the  death  of  the  fC" 
She  is  one  of  the  hospiial  nurses  at  Scutari.*' ,  eral,  and  she  has  learned  the  lesson  how 

**  I5ut,  after  all,"  I  said,  "  your  engagement   use  it  nobly,  for  she  has  studied  the  want 
continues?     She  will  return  ;   and  tlien" others. 

He   looked    more   disconsolate  than  ever,  j      We  are  all  getting   far  into  the  "mid 
"  No,"  said  he,  •*  allis  over  betweetn  us.     The;  ages"  now,  nnd  often  talk  of  these  by 
letters  she  has  written  to  me  since  her  depar-    da\s    over    Christmas    fires   and  on  sum 
ture  have  dissolved  our  engagement."  j  holidays.     We  also  talk  of  future  ones;  a, 

1  was  struck  with  his  pertinacity  in  refusing    there  is  a  marriage  on  the  taj)is  between 
every  hope  drawn  from  suggestions  of  cuprice    second    daughter,    Justina's    godchild,    a 
or  ir.stahility  in   his  admired  Justina.       He 'Howard    de    Lacy's    eldest   son.     I   ilid 
seemed  ditermincd  to  think  her  resolution  ir-    half  like   it   at  first,  hut  it  was  Miss  Wurn» 
revocable,  and  was  so  engrosi^cd  with  the  idea  ,  mIio  inbisted  on  gaining  my  consent 


t' 
c 
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NEIL  GOW. 


After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century 
Bince  the  death  of  Neil  Gow,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  a  centur}'  since  he  electrified  his  coun- 
trymen by  his  compositions  and  his  music,  it 
18  no  easy  task  to  discover  new  materials  of  a 
characteristic  sort,  fitted  to  illustrate  his  true 
inner  life  and  habits  of  thought.  Some  of 
the  fashionable  Tulgar,  who  were  fascinated 
by  the  tones  of  his  violin,  have  preserved  a 
few  of  his  coarse  sayings,  evidently  drawn 
from  Neil  by  still  coarser  liberties,  and  these 
have  been  ]>araded  in  lives  of  him,  till  one  is 
actually  sick  of  their  repetition.  Most  of  the 
noblemen  and  country  gentlemen,  his  patrons, 
doubtless  imagined  that  they  did  adequate 
homage  to  Neil  Oow  by  applauding  somewhat 
loudly  his  performances  for  the  time  being, 
thinking,  however,  no  more  of  them  after- 
wards than  of  the  materials  on  which  they 
feasted  for  the  night.  But  posterity,  having 
no  such  sensuous  materials  before  it,  and 
looking  back  through  the  dim  vista  of  the 
past,  sees  with  a  more  scrutinizing  eye  the 
trim,  well-knit  figure  of  Neil  Gow,  sitting 
amidst  his  little  band,  eliciting  from  his  violin 
aonnds  that  no  Scotsman  ever  before  heard, 
and  naturally  enough  desires  to  discover  the 
form  and  specifications  of  the  nature  that  gave 
birtl)  to  them. 

Neil  Gow  was  the  son  of  John  Gow  and 
Catherine  M'Ewan,  and  was  born  at  Inver, 
near  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1727.  His  father  gave  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  common  education,  instruct- 
ing him  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
'While  still  a  boy,  the  strength  and  activity 
cvin#ed  by  him,  especially  in  the  use  of  his 
arms,  suggested  to  his  parents,  as  an  eligible 
employment  for  him,  the  trade  of  a  plaid- 
veaver;  but  his  intense  fondness  for  music, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  execution  on  the 
Tiolin,  changed  the  destination  of  his  talents 
to  the  more  congenial  and  intellectual  occu- 
pation of  a  musician.  Up  to  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, young  Neil  had  no  musical  instructor ; 
but,  by  attending  the  markets,  weddings,  and 
other  merry-makings  of  his  native  district,  he 
apecdily  acquired  a  pretty  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  native  airs,  and  even  then  he  poured 
tbem  forth  from  his  violin  in  a  manner  so 
sew  and  striking,  that  they  actually  appeared 
Bore  like  original  compositions  than  the 
threadbare  music  of  the  country.  Young 
Neil,  in  fact,  invested  the  airs  he  had  learned 
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with  the  large,  strong,  and  characteristic  feel- 
ings of  his  own  nature,  and  thus  they  became 
in  his  hands  a  language  of  dee])er  significance 
than  they  previously  appeared.  About  this 
period,  he  received  some  lessons  from  John 
Cameron,  a  person  who  is  described  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Sir  George  Stewart  of  Grandtully; 
but,  as  these  were  principally  of  a  technical 
kind,  they  added  nothing  to  Neil's  powers  of 
feeling,  although,  being  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  generations,  they  no  doubt  ele- 
v/ited,  intensified,  and  broadened  his  style  of 
execution  ond  expression.  Though  hardly 
past  the  age  of  boyhood,  young  Neil's  fame 
as  a  performer  extended  over  the  Dunkeld 
district  of  countr}*;  and  among  his  admirers 
he  could  now  numl)er  many  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  best  players  of  reels  and  strath- 
speys of  the  period. 

A  few  years  af\er  this,  a  competition  among 
the  l)est  players  of  the  country  was  pro])osed, 
in  which,  though  pressed  to  take  a  ])art,  Neil 
at  first  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  felt 
himself  no  match  for  the  genius  and  experi- 
ence that  would  muster  on  the  occasion ;  but 
at  last  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  lists,  feel- 
ing that  the  defeat  or  discomfiture  of  so  young 
a  player  as  himself  could  not  well  militate 
against  him.  The  function  of  judge  was  ex- 
ercised^ by  a  blind  and  aged  minstrel,  whose 
taste,  acquirements,  and  condition  all  ])ointed 
him  out  as  a  fit  and  proper  umpire.  The 
palm  of  victory  was  fit  once  awarded  to  Neil 
Gow  ;  and,  in  giving  judgment,  the  aged  and 
skilful  minstrel  remarked,  "That  he  could 
distinguish  the  stroke  of  NeiTs  bow  among  a 
hundred  players." 

This  decision  at  once  placed  young  Neil  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  Perthshire,  and 
his  fame  speedily  spread  far  and  wide  over 
Scotland. 

In  the  year  1745,  Neil  Gow  was  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age;  and,  one  of  the  Athol 
family  (Lord  George  Murray)  having  exerted 
himself  in  raising  troops  on  purpose  to  assist 
Prince  Charles-Edward  in  his  ill-fated  enter- 
prise, Neil,  influenced  by  his  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Athol,  thd  popular  enthusiasm 
of  the  time,  and  the  martial  music  of  the 
Highlanders,  actually  joined  the  rebels.  He 
accompanied  the  party  so  fiir  as  Perth ;  and 
it  was  generally  believed  by  his  intimate  friends 
at  the  time,  that  as  the  Highlanders  passed 
through  Luncarty,  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  he  composed  his  fftmous  strath- 
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spey,  «*The  Leas  of  Luncarly."  At  Perth,' 
bowever,  Neil  had  time,  with  a  penetrating 
and  far-seeing  sagacity,  to  examine  and  weigh 
veil  the  pros]>ects  of  the  rebels,  and  having, 
moreover,  no  special  feeling  for  embarking  in 
so  troublous  a  sea,  he  at  once  quitted  the 
prince's  camp,  and  returned  to  his  quiet  home 
at  Liver.  To  this  event  Graham  refers  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  **  British  Georgics,^ 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  Iiis  actually  having 
played  in  the  prince's  presence : — 

"  The  blithe  strathspey  springs  up,  reminding' 

some 
Of  nights  when  Cow's  old  arm  (nor  old  the 

talc), 
Unccosinp:,  save  when  recking  cans  went 

round, 
Made  heart  and  heel  leap  light  as  bounding 

roc. 
Alas  !  no  more  shall  wc  behold  that  look, 
So  venerable,  yet  so  blent  with  mirth, 
And  festive  joy  sedate;  that  ancient  garb 
Unvaried — tartan  hose  and  bonnet  blue. 
Ko  more  shall  beauty's  partial  c}'e  draw  forth 
The  full  intoxication  of  his  strain. 
Mellifluous,  strong,  exuborantlv  rich  ; 
Ko  more,  amid  tlio  pauses  of  the  dance. 
Shall  ho  repeat  those  measures  that,  in  days 
Of  other  years,  could  sootlie  a  falling  prince. 
And  light  his  visage  witli  a  transient  smile 
Of  mclanclioly  joy — like  autumn  sun 
Gilding  a  sear  tree  with  a  passini;  beam  ; 
Or  play  to  sportive  children  on  the  green. 
Dancing  at  gloamin'  hour ;  or  willinjQ^  cheer. 
With  strains  unbought,  the  shepherd's  bridal 

day." 

In  after  years,  John,  fourth  duke  of  Athol, 
jocularly,  on  one  occasion,  twitted  Neil  with 
having  been  a  rebel  in  the  '45,  when  Neil 
quietly  replied,  "  Ou  ny,  there  were  fules  there 
o'  your  ain  bludc,  as  well  as  puir  me  " — refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  duke's  own  uncle  had 
raised  the  party  of  Athol  Highlanders,  and 
accompanied  the  priilce  in  the  character  of 
his  aid-de-camp.  Neil  having  abandoned  the 
rebel  army  before  engaging  in  any  overt  act 
of  rebellion,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the 
authorities  of  the  period. 

Neil  Gow  now  resolved  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  profession  of  a  musician ;  and 
the  intimate  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
the  Athol  family,  ae^well  as  his  own  genius 
and  acquirements,  smoothed  and  made  easy 
his  introduction  into  the  first  circles.  His 
brother,  Donald  Gow,  uniformly  accompanied 
him  with  his  violoncello ;  and  Neil  has  been 
heard  to  remark,  that  he  actually  owed  to 
Donald's  style  of  execution  on  his  own  instru- 
ment much  of  the  fire  and  enthusiasin  which 


he  manifested  on  the  violin.  In  the  absence 
of  Donald,  indeed,  he  said  hinoaelf  that  he 
lost  one  half  of  his  iAspiration,  half  the  hilarity 
and  gaiety  of  exprestion,  which  peculiarly  dlir 
tinguLshed  his  style,  and,  singular  to  say,  the 
same  was  the  case  with  Donald  himself,  in 
the  absence  of  NeiL  Neither  of  the  brothers 
could  play  a  solo  so  efiectively  as  they  could 
play  in  company.  Thus  the  two  brothers  not 
only  kindled  the  largest  amount  of  feeling 
and  human  sympathy  in  theur  audience,  but 
their  respective  styles  of  feeling  and  ezecutioo 
had  a  most  powerful  influence  on  each  other. 
Donald's  style  and  execution  were  character- 
ised by  much  tenderness  and  feeling,  while 
Neil  was  more  remarkable  for  the  buoyancy, 
hilarity,  and  joyousness  of  his  expression; 
and  tlie  feeling  and  manner  of  each  uniformly 
caught  a  portion  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Neil  Gow  somewhat  exaggerated  the  effiscts 
of  his  brother's  performance  on  him,  althougk 
it  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  heard  him,  that 
Donald  Gow  was  a  first-class  performer  on  tha 
violoncello. 

Neil's  residence  being  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Dunkeld  House,  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Athol  and 
his  family  to  assist  at  their  festivities.  Among 
others,  he  was  there  introduced  to  the  then 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion  in  Scotland,  and  a  woman 
distinguished  by  her  wit  and  general  accom- 
plishments. The  duchess,  in  her  enthusiasm, 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  Neil  by  all  man- 
ner of  endearing  names,  and  it  is  said  that 
Neil  was  so  fascinated  by  her  kindly  and  win- 
ning attentions,  that  when  she  was  present  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  was  distinguishable  in  hia 
playing  that  was  not  observable  on  ordinary 
occasions.  We  men  tion  this  not  only  as  an  ui- 
teresting  anecdote  of  the  paAies,  but  as  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  a  great  general  law,  that 
the  elevation  and  intensity  of  the  feelings  are 
the  genuine  sources  of  all  that  is  deep  and 
powerful  in  music,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  same  remark  has  been 
made  on  the  style  of  Neil's  playing  at  Dun- 
keld House,  for  here,  and  here  only,  he  felt 
himself  actually  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  a 
family  that  was  endeared  to  him  by  all  the 
ties  that  a  long  and  kindly  intercourse  had 
given  rise  to,  and  under  their  roof  his  musio 
was  characterized  by  a  force,  vivacity,  and 
feeling,  that  he  hardly  manifested  elsewhere. 
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Thus,  Neil  Gow*s  cunning  in  music  lay  not  in 
the  "strength  of  his  bow-hand,''  but  in  the 
heahhful  Tigor  of  his  genius,  united  with  his 
honest,  strong,  and  wide  expanded  sympathies, 
and,  as  these  varied,  the  notes  elicited  from 
his  violin  kept  pace  with  them. 

Noil  Gow's  fame  had  not  only  spread 
throughout  Scotland,  but  his  name  now  be- 
oame  as  a  household  word  even  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  England,  for  all  that  was  lively  and 
•xhilarating  in  music.  In  Scotland,  no  great 
festive  party  took  place  without  the  assistance 
of  Neil  Gow.  The  first  question  uniformly 
was,  could  Neil  be  procured  for  love  or 
money  ?  and  with  the  invited  guests  not,  was 
Lord  this  or  Lady  that  to  be  present  ?  but, 
had  Neil  Gow  been  engaged  ?  We,  in  these 
times,  have  some  idea  of  the  burning  enthusi- 
um  created  by  the  actual  presence  of  Pa- 
ganini  or  Jenny  Lind,  and  still  more  by  the 
overwhelming  effects  of  their  performances. 
They  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  welding 
together  ten  thousand  souls,  all  differently 
eonstituted,  into  one  fofm  of  sympathy,  thus 
■peaking  a  language  probably  given  in  full 
perfection  to  our  first  parents,  and  that  ImM 
only  been  lost  to  us,  their  descendants,  through 
the  deadening  effects  of  sin.  Neil  Gow  be- 
longed to  this  doss  of  personages.  He  R])oke 
in  the  same  universal  language,  and  with  a 
distinctness  and  clearness  that  was  equally 
intelligible  to  all.  There  was  a  significance 
and  meaning  in  every  sweep  of  his  bow,  that 
thrilled  through  every  soul,  and  made  even 
iU  companion,  the  body,  quiver  with  delight. 
The  present  writer's  father  mentioned  to  him, 
when  a  boy,  the  observations  of  his  own 
mother  (the  present  writer's  grandmother)  on 
the  effects  of  Neil  Gow's  playing.  The  lady  in 
question  had  been  educated  partly  in  France 
and  partly  in  England,  and  was  altogether  a 
person  distinguished  not  only  by  high  culture, 
but  by  the  force,  breadth,  and  originality'  of 
her  observations.  In  Neil's  best  days,  she 
had  attended  the  balls  and  assemblies  of  the 
county  town,  where  Neil  not  only  directed 
the  music,  but  formed  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  entertainment.  She  had  noted  that,  be- 
fore the  music  commenced,  there  was  always 
Tiaible  a  marked  stiffness  and  distance  among 
the  parties  present — the  nobility  keeping 
themselves  aloof  from  the  humbler  gentry, 
ncrely  exchanging  distant  indications  of  rec- 
ognition ;  but  Neil  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat 
•midst  his  chosen  band,  than  decided  smiles 
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of  acquaintanceship  lighted  up  all  faces,  and 
the  commencement  of  his  music  at  once 
melted  all  parties  into  one  band  of  sympathy. 
The  proud  duchess  and  her  daughters  now 
becames  partners  of  the  humbler  gentry,  and 
persons  between  whom  a  grudge  or  dryness 
had  previously  subsisted,  now  rushed  together 
to  renew  their  friendship.  In  the  haughty 
features  of  pride  were  now  to  be  recognized 
only  the  kind  expression  of  sym]}athy  and 
affection,  and  one  uniform  tenor  of  feeling 
and  expression  ])ervaded  the  assembly.  The 
same  ])arty  added,  that  on  several  occasions 
she  had  known  of  feuds  and  violent  disagree- 
ments among  the  higher  gentry  having  been 
compromised  and  arranged  towards  the  end 
of  these  assemblies. 

On  one  occasion,  a  severe  illness  prevented 
Neil  from  attending  an  assembly  given  by  the 
Caledonian  Hunt  at  Cupar;  and,  although 
every  exertion  was  made  to  supply  his  place, 
by  procuring  the  best  players  in  Scotland 
(and  at  that  period  there  were  not  a  few),  yet 
without  Neil  the  assembly  went  off  heavily. 
The  dancers  passed  through  their  mptic  evo- 
lutions slowly  and  carelessly,  their  spirits  and 
bodies  not  being  braced  by  Neil's  exhilarating 
music.  In  the  middle  of  the  entertainment, 
the  preses,  after  making  some  observations  on 
the  indisposition  of  their  favorite  and  lament- 
ing his  absence,  called  on  every  lady  and  gen- 
tleman present  to  '*  dedicate  a  bumper  to  the 
better  health  of  Neil  Gow,  a  true  Scottish 
character,  whose  absence  from  the  meeting  no 
one  could  sufiiciently  regret.'^  Such  was  the 
intense  enthusiasm  with  which  the  toast  was 
responded  to  that  some  of  the  ladies  actually 
shed  tears. 

The  genius  and  acknowledged  ]>owers  of 
Niel  Gow  had  long  placed  him  on  a  footing 
of  easy  intimacy  with  almost  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  regarded 
by  them  as  the  mere  minister  to  their  occa- 
sional pleasures,  but  rather  as  a  minstrel  of 
the  old  school,  who  could  sway  and  direct 
their  sympathies  as  he  listed.  They  them- 
selves appeared  to  feel  that  there  were  many 
dukes,  earls,  and  barons  in  Scotland,  but  that 
there  was  only  one  Neil  Gow,  and  all  of  them 
seemed  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  friend- 
ship.* A  few  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  cultivated  his  special  regard,  were  in 
the  habit  of  practising  all  manner  of  innocent 
jokes  upon  him,  but  well  knowing,  however, 
that  his  penetrative  humor  and  deep  common 
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sense  could  at  any  time  gain  for  him  an  easy 
victory.  Mr.  Murray  of  Abercairney  (a  great 
friend  of  Neil's)  had  lent  him  five  pounds  on 
*  one  occasion  when  he  happened  to  be  out  of 
money,  to  assist  in  paying  his  band,  on  the 
tacit  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  repaid  in 
music.  At  a  party  at  ]])unkeld  House,  some 
time  afterwards,  Abercairney  laid  a  wager 
with  the  duke  that  he  could  affront  Neil,  and 
put  him  to  the  blush.  The  duke,  being  con- 
fident in  Neil's  presence  of  mind,  took  up  the 
wager.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Aber- 
cairney demanded  of  Neil  aloud,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  company,  his  reason  for  not  re- 
paying the  five  pounds  he  had  borrowed. 
Neil  replied,  "  'Deed,  Abercairney,  if  you  had 
hain  sense  to  have  held  your  ain  tongue,  I 
would  have  been  the  last  man  to  have  spoken 
about  it,"  and,  by  this  quaint,  jocular  reply, 
raised  so  loud  a  laugh  against  Abercairney, 
that  he  was  glad  to  pay  his  wager  to  be  done 
with  the  motter.  AVe  may  notice  another 
characteristic  anecdote.  Dr.  Minto,  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  attended  Neil  during  a 
severe  illness,  and,  after  examining  his  person 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit,  he  remarked  to 
Neil  that  he  was  ofraid  there  was  water  about 
him,  when  Neil  quietly  replied,  "That  that 
could  not  weel  be,  for  he  had  hardly  tasted 
water  for  many  years;"  and,  looking  archly 
into  the  doctor's  face,  inquired  if  he  had  not 
mistaken  whiskey  for  water.  The  late  Mr. 
Graham  of  Orchill  spent  whole  nights  with 
Neil,  playing  reels  and  strathspeys ;  and,  al- 
though himself  a  firstrate  player,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  experienced  the  kindling  influ- 
ence of  Neil's  intensity  of  feeling  and  superior 
execution.  Neil,  moreover,  attended  the 
weddings  and  merr}'making8  of  persons  of^is 
own  condition,  as  well  as  the  assemblies  of  the 
great  and  noble  of  the  land,  and  his  friend- 
ship was  courted  equally  by  the  prince  and 
the  peasant.  When  Neil,  for  example,  sat 
for  his  portrait  to  Raeburn,  the  Duke  of  Athol 
accompanied  him,  and,  on  leaving  the  artist, 
the  duke  walked  with  Neil  through  Edinburgh 
arm-in-arm — a  practical  acknowledgment  that 
genius,  the  origin  of  all  true  nobility,  is  en- 
titled to  rank  with  the  noble  and  the  virtuous 
of  its  own  time. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1787, 
there  is  the  following  jotting  made  by  Robert 
Burns  of  his  interview  at  ])unkeld  with  Neil 
Gow,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age :  "  Break- 
fast with  Dr.  Stewart;   Neil  Gow  playi 
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short,  stout-built,  honest,  Highland  figure, 
with  his  grayish  hair  shed  on  his  honest,  so- 
cial brow ;  an  interesting  face,  marking  atrong 
sense ;  kind,  open-hearted n ess,  mixed  with 
unmistrusting  simplicity;  visit  his  honae— 
*  Margaret  Gow.'  **  Who  does  not  lament 
that  this  imperfect  sketch  had  not  been  filled 
up  ?  Bums  recognizes  the  whole  m)*8tery  of 
his  music  even  in  the  physiognomy  of  Neil's 
figure  and  features.  Thus  the  genius  of  Scotr 
tish  poetry  and  Scottish  music  met  for  a  brief 
hour,  and  parted  forever,  as  if  they  had  no 
more  connection  than  what  subaista  between 
the  most  commonplace  mortals.  We  have 
recently  seen  an  admirable  picture,  by  Mr. 
Stewart  Watson  of  Edinburgh,  representing 
the  scene  of  Burns  and  his  travelling  com* 
pan  ion  Nicol  taking  a  parting  glass  with  Neil 
at  his  cottage-door  at  Inver,  or,  in  the  lan» 
guageof  the  Scottish  Highlands,  going  through 
the  ceremony  of  "  Doch-an-Dhoris." 

Neil  Gow  was  twice  married.  By  hit  first 
wife,  Margaret  Wiseman,  he  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  these,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  pre-deceased  him,  but  not  be- 
fore two  of  his  sons,  William  and  Andrew, 
attained  to  an  eminence  as  violin  playerti 
worthy  of  the  name  they  bore — the  former  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  latter  in  London.  Aa  in 
all  the  other  relations'of  life,  Neil  Gow  evinced 
a  tenderness  and  warmth  of  affection  in  the 
domestic  and  family  circle  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  genius. 

A  characteristic  letter  of  a  humorous  sort 
was  written  by  Neil,  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Park 
Lane,  London,  introducing  to  his  notice  his 
son  John.  It  is  in  the  following  terms :  "  My 
dear  lord. — ^I'his  letter  will  be  handed  you  by 
my  son  Jock.  He  is  tired  of  the  kail  and 
brosc  of  Inver,  and  deil  kens  what  he  would 
be  at ;  but  doubtless  your  lordship  will  guess. 
— I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  lordship's 
loving  friend  and  countryman,  Neil  Gow,'' 
At  the  time  John  Gow  called  at  Park  Lane, 
his  lordship  was  presiding  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Caledonian  Society,  whither  John 
went  with  his  father's  letter.  His  lordship 
rose,  and  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  having 
just  received  an  epistle  from  his  friend  and 
countryman,  Neil  Gow,  which  he  begged  to 
read.  lie  accordingly  read  it  amidst  enthusi- 
astic bursts  of  applause  and  laughter,  and 
John  Gow  was  instantly  appointed  leader  of 
the  band  of  the  Caledonian  Society. 
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Neil  Gow  took  as  his  second  wife  Margaret 
Urquhart,  by  whom  he  had  no  family,  and 
who  pre-deceased  him  a  few  years.  H6  re- 
tained his  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was 
in  the  habit'  of  playing  on  his  yiolin  till  within 
a  year  or  two  of  his  death.  Neil  died  at  his 
cottage  at  InTer,  where  he  was  bom,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1807,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age. 

The'  late  Dr.  M'Knight,  who  procored  his 
information  from  Principal  Baird,  long  in  the 
Athol  family  as  tutor  of  the  Marquis  of  Tullie- 
bardine,  the  duke's  eldest  son,  sums  up  an 
account  of  liim  in  the  Scots  Magazine: 
■*Hi8  moral  and  religious  principles  were 
OTiginally  correct,  radonal,  and  heartfelt,  and 
they  were  never  corrupted."  His  duty  in  the 
domestic  relations  of  life  he  uniformly  ful- 
filled with  exemplary  fidelity,  generosity,  and 
kindness.  He  retained  to  the  last  the  same 
plain  and  unassuming  simplicity  in  his  car- 
liage,  his  dress,  and  his  manners,  which  he 
had  observed  in  his  early  and  more  obscure 
yean.  His  figure  was  vigorous  and  manly, 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  spirited 
and  intelligent.  His  whole  appearance,  in- 
deed, exhibited  so  characteristic  a  model  of 
what  national  partiality  conceives  a  Scottish 
Highlander  to  be,  that  his  portrait  has  been 
repeatedly  copied.  Fouc  admirable  likenesses 
of  him  were  painted  a  few  years  ogo  for  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  Lord  Gray,  the  Hon.  William 
Maule,  M.  P.  (now  Lord  Panmure),  and  for 
the  County  Hall,  Perth,  by  Sir  Henry  Kae- 
bum;  and  l\g  has  been  introduced  into  the 
mw  of  a  Highland  wedding  by  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Allen,  by  whom  he  was  requested 
to  sit  for  the  purpose." 

Such  is  the  meagre  account  we  can  now 
give  of  Neil  Gow ;  but,  like  other  men  of 
geniusy  his  life,  in  so  far  as  it  is  valuable  to 
mankind,  has  been  preserved  in  his  music,  the 
range  of  intelligence  in  which  he  excelled  all 
oontcmporaneous  Scotsmen.  Like  his  person 
and  the  character  he  maintained  in  society, 
hia  music  is  more  distinguished  by  vigor  and 
depth  of  feeling  than  by  expansiveness  or 
hngeness  of  thought.  LDic  the  old  Scottish 
hallad,  his  musical  compositions  are  peculiarly 
marked  by  a  raciness  and  force  of  expression 
■trikingly  characteristic  of  early  Scottish  man- 
ners, and  by  a  joyousncss  and  buoyancy  of 
feeling  not  to  be  found  in  modem  music 
like  the  early  lyrics  of  his  countr}-,  the  airs 
iposed  by  Neil  Gow  are  descriptive  of  a 
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form  of  feeling  and  a  state  of  manners  that 
for  half  a  century  have  been  fast  giving  place 
to  a  larger  and  more  universal  species  of  sym- 
pathy. They  delineate  strikingly  the  pecu- 
liar feelings  of  individuals  under  the  operation 
of  particular  events  or  circumstances,  rather 
than  indicate  the  universal  sympathies  of  man- 
kind. Accordingly,  though  intensely  vigorous 
and  deeply  characteristic,  Neil  Gow's  music  is 
deficient  in  breadth.  It  is  ])ointedly  descn|)- 
tive  of  individual  characteristics  peculiar  to 
the  Scottish  people,  not  of  the  universal  ten- 
dencies that  belong  to  the  race.  Hence  it  is 
more  spirit-stirring  and  enlivening  than  deeply 
or  broadly  suggestive.  It  kindles  the  feelings, 
imparting  a  healthy  tone  to  them  for  the  time 
being,  but  it  fails  to  impress  deeply  either  the 
imagination  or  the  reason.  It  presents  to  the 
mind,  indeed,  a  picture  rather  than  a  thought. 
There  is  a  large  assortment  of  tunes  published 
under  Neil  Gow's  name ;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  many  of  them  were  merely  col- 
lected by  Neil,  and  somewhat  improved  or 
modernized  by  him.  That  Neil,  indeed,  per- 
formed the  same  service  .for  Scottish  music 
that  Robert  Bums  did  for  many  of  our  old 
Scottish  songs,  is  well  known  to  all  his  ad- 
mirers ;  but  what  portion  of  them  is  new  and 
what  old,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 
That  a  large  proportion  of  the  airs  attributed 
to  him  were  actually  his  own  composition,  is 
as  certain  as  that  the  songs  of  Burns  were  his 
— that  the  best  of  them,  indeed,  were  no  mere 
adaptations  of  old  airs  to  new  events  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  actually  original  compositions 
by  himself.  The  greater  portion  of  them  are 
of  a  lively  character,  admirably  suited  for 
dancing,  such  as  reels,  strathspeys,  and  quick- 
steps. Some  of  his  pathetic  airs  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  depth  and  genuineness  of  feel- 
ing that  has  not  been  surpassed.  *'Lock 
Erroch-side,"  to  which  Burns  wrote  his  deeply 
imthetic  song,  *<  Oh,  stay,  sweet  warbling 
woodlark,  stay ; "  his  *'  Lament  for  Aber- 
cairney,"  and  Iiis  "  Farewell  to  Whiskey,"  be- 
long to  this  class. 

But  the  character  of  music,  like  the  man- 
ners and  associations  to  which  it  refers,  is 
rapidly  giving  way  before  compositions  that 
embody  a  larger  and  broader  form  of  senti- 
ment. The  rude  and  boisterous  merr)'mak- 
ings  of  our  ancestors,  their  rapid  and  gro- 
tesque evolutions  of  the  body  in  dancing,  and, 
altogether,  their  decided  predilection  for  ani- 
mal and  bodily  excitement,  necessarily  gave 
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birth  to  their  hilarious  and  joy-inspiring  miuio. 
Their  air^  represented,  indeed,  their  manners 
and  customs  for  the  time  being  as  faithfully  as  I 
possible ;  but  these,  with  the  poetry  which ! 
commemorated  them,  are  now  being  super- 
seded by  a  species  of  poetry  and  music  more 
assimilated  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
modern  society.  Instead  of  describing  ex- 
ternal manners,  the  modern  poet  aims  at  a 
delineation  of  the  secret  workings  of  the 
spirit.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  depicting  the 
mere  outward  action,  howerer  praiseworthy 
or  beautiful,  but  he  must  unfold  and  lay  bare 
the  secret  motives  from  which  it  springs — he 
must  describe  the  most  hidden  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  otherwise  his  poetry  has  no  rela- 
tion to  modern  thought — it  is  no  better  than 
a  feeble  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  past  Who  now 
?are8  for  the  works  of  Ramsay  or  Fergusson  ? 
They  are  at  best  but  descriptive  of  the  out- 
ward habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish 
people  of  the  last  century ;  they  are  now  dhly 
curious  antiquarian  documents.  The  poetr}' 
of  to-day  must  be  as  penetrating  and  brimful 
of  thought  and  sentiment  as  that  of  Bums — 
nay,  it  must  be  absolutely  more  ideal,  more 
thoroughly  purified  from  the  dross  of  human 
feeling,  otherwise  it  fails  to  captivate  the 
modern  imagination.  How  profoundly  subtle 
and  touching  are  the  finer  pieces  of  Coleridge ! 
How  exquisitely  beautiful  and  refined  are  the 
shorter  tales  of  Wordsworth  !  The  latter  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  be  endowed  with  a  more 
truly  philosophic  spirit  than  any  other  poet 
of  his  time.  He  opens  up  avenues  of  beauty 
and  loveliness  in  the  most  haggard  and 
wretched  of  human  bosoms. 


The  rapid  ehtnge  indeed  in  the  untimentt 
and  opinions  of  the  Scottish  people  in  Htera* 
ture  and  philosophy  ha*  deeply  affected  their 
musical  tastes.  They  greedily  tretsnre  op  the 
airs  of  Gow  and  his  predeceaaora  iu  matter  of 
history,  but  they  mast  now  have  moaio  to 
body  forth  their  own  feelings  in  the  preaent. 
The  musical  compositions  wfcich  they  are  to 
relish  must  be  as  |>enetrating  and  fitf-atreteh- 
ing  as  their  poetry,  otherwise  they  are  out  of 
tune  with  their  thoughts — quite  out  of  bai^ 
mony  with  their  feelings.  Hence  the  reliah 
of  modem  Scottish  society  for  the  maaie  of 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  other  great 
masters,  is  no  mere  matter  of  faahion,  but 
actually  an  imperative  demand,  buratiag  out 
of  the  spirit  and  thought  of  the  age.  ,  It  ia  a 
simple  but  sincere  protest  that  the  old  Scot* 
tish  music  does  not  express  the  broad,  unifei^ 
sal,  and  deep-lying  sympathies  which  are  un- 
folded in  modern  English,  poetry,  and  in 
preference  that  they  will  accept  of  mwia 
which  expresses  these,  whithersoever  it  eomea. 
Scotland,  however,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  native  airs.  They  are  strikingly  cfaara^ 
terisUc  of  the  vigor,  intensity,  and  homely 
pathos  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  will  long 
be  preserved  as  markedly  symbolical  of  early 
Scottish  manners;  and  while  the  muacal 
compositions  of  the  great  masters  are  better 
fitted  for  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and 
assisting,  as  they  do,  largely,  in  elevating  our 
human  sympathies,  the  other  are  better 
adapted  .for  strengthening  our  patriotism  and 
in>'igorating  our  homely  and  domestic  affeiy 
tions. 


DiscovBRT  OP  AK  ANTIQUE  Statue. — The 
"Rome  correspondent  of  the  London  limes,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  IC,  gives  the  following  art  in- 
tclligcDce : — 

"  The  interest  of  the  artistic  portion  of  the 
community  in  politics  has  this  week  been  sus- 
pended by  tlie  tliscoverv  of  a  remarkably  bcaati- 
fiil  8tatuc  of  Venus,  m  Parian  marble.  Pos- 
sessinp:  very  high  merit,  it  is  pronounced  by  some 
connoisseurs  to  be  as  fine  as  the  Venus  de  Medici. 
Kminent  Fculptors,  while  more  moderate  in  their 
praise,  still  speak  of  it  as  being  very  beautiful,  as 
Ijcinp:  very  probably  a  copy  of  the  Florentine 
Venus,  and  as  being  of  Greek  art.  It  will  settle 
a  very  disputed  point,  and  lead  probably  to  the 


correction  of  a  great  error  in  the  repairs  made  by 
Beniini  in  the  Venus  de  Medici.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Bernini  has  so  adjusted  her 
arms  that,  while  bent  over  the  bosom  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  they  do  not  touch  it  any 
part.  In  the  new  statue  the  marks  of  the  fingers 
on  the  right  thigh  and  on  the  left  bosom  are 
plainly  visible.  Tlio  head,  too,  I  should  say,  is 
son^ewhat  larcer  than  that  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici.  The  head  lias  1)ecn  broken  oflT,  as  also 
the  two  arms,  but  the  only  parts  missing  are  the 
left  hand  and  wrist  and  tfie  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  all  of  which  may  bo  easily  supplied,  aa 
enough  exists  to  show  the  perfect  pose  of  everv 
limb  of  the  body.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great  find, 
and  crowds  are  rushing  down  to  sec  it." 


FROM   FIRST   TO   LAST. 


From  Household  Words. 
FROM  FIRST  TO  LAST. 
IN  TEN  CHAFTEBS.     CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

A  IIB0W8T  afternoon :  one  of  those  August 
■fternoons  when  the  sun  seems  to  glow 
ntfaer  than  shine,  and  the  trees  are  quite 
motionless  in  tlie  golden  languor.  Only  now 
and  then,  there  was  a  timid  flutter  amongst 
Um  leaves,  as  if  the  faint  air  stirred  them  in 
their  sleep,  prompting  them  to  wake  up, 
until  they  were  lulled  ipto  dreamland  again 
by  the  whispering  of  flowers  and  low  hum  of 


The  great  doors  stood  wide  open,  and  the 
warm,  fragrant  summer  came  in — a  warm 
rammer  it  had  need  to  be  to  chase  the  damp 
and  mildew  out  of  that  long-disused  room, 
which  had  been  recently  turned  into  a  School 
of  Design.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  monastic  establishment  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  Church  across  the  field; 
but,  since  that  date,  it  had  undergone  various 
fluctuations  of  fortune;  emerging  from  each 
eiperience  a  little  hoarier,  a  little  more  dilapi- 
dated, and  a  great  deal  more  useless.  Yet 
there  was  still  a  world  of  poetical  suggestion 
about  it,  for  those  who  could  look  beyond  the 
dust  of  to-day. 

It  had  been  the  monkish  dining-hall,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  seen  a  vast  amount  of  pious 
good  living  amongst  the  old  Benedictines  who 
possessed  it  in  its  prime.  The  little  gallery 
from  wliich  on  high  festivals,  the  grace  was 
wont  to  be  chanted,  now  contained  a  mis- 
collaneous  collection  of  detached  ])laster- 
limbs,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and  spare 
easels ;  a  pale  skeleton,  grinned  a  moral  sar- 
casm on  all  past  times  over  the  balustrade, 
while  casts  from  the  most  famous  antiques  oc- 
cupied the  raised  dais  where,  perhai>s,  the 
noble  abbot  and  his  favored  guests  h&d  for- 
merly been  as  merry  as  they  were  wise — 
often,  even,  if  tradition  did  not  wrong  them, 
a  great  deal  merrier. 

Not  all  the  glories,  however,  had  passed 
away;  for  the  magnificent  avenues,  grand  as 
eatbedral  aisles,  with  their  choirs  of  singing 
birds  whose  forbears  had  made  melody  to 
•aintly  ears,  stretched  still  over  the  fields ; 
wildernesses  of  greenery,  quiet  haunts  of 
ahadow,  sweet  musing  places  for  sunny  days 
and  moonlit  nights,  that  were  almost  enough 
to  tempt  civilization  back  to  g}'psy  life.  Mary 
Uawin  thought  it  would  be  ])leasant  to  carry 
•asei  out  under  the  lime-trees,  and  to 
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sketch  the  old  Abbey  Church,  instead  of  mak- 
ing that  laborious  copy  of  an  unmeaning  or- 
nament indoors;  but  she  only  thought  it. 
Mary  was  working  for  a  pur))ose  which 
sketching  picturesque  vignettes  would  not  ad- 
vance ;  so  she  went  on,  laying  Jier  flat  tints 
mechanically ;  only  refreshing  her  eyes  some- 
times with  an  upward  glance  at  the  silent 
green  boughs  that  leaned  against  the  window 
and  made  a  cool  shadow  upon  the  floo^. 

Old  Wisp  was  standing  beside  her,  point- 
ing a  crayon  and  talking  about  what  we  were 
going  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  art ;  we 
being  the  committee  of  the  school,  Tom 
Unwin  the  master^  and  old  Wisp  himself! 
Mary  was  old  Wisp's  favorite  pupil,  partly 
because  she  was  kind  spoken;  but  chiefly 
because  she  was  clever,  industrious,  and  a 
credit  to  us,  which  many  of  the  pupils  were 
noL  Look  at  Miss  Ashby  who  had  not  con- 
quered the  straight  line  yet ;  or  at  little  Miss 
Craggs  who  had  been  shading  draftboazds  for 
practice,  but  without  improvement,  ever  since 
she  joined  the  class  six  months  ago.  Look 
at  the  Willet  girls  who  only  came  to  ]iass  their 
idle  time,  or  at  the  two  re8i)ectable  Miss  Pot- 
ters, whose  strength  (or  feebleness)  lay  in  stiU 
life — very  still  life.  They  were  paintings 
bloomless  peaches,  acrid  cherries,  and  sapiiesa 
autumn  leaves,  from  staring  lithographic  eir 
am  pies.  They  had  toiled  at  these  subjects 
with  unsatisfactory  results  for  many  years; 
never  getting  any  nearer  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  than  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning. Their  models  might  have  been  the 
wooden  fruit  that  developes  into  tea-services, 
spring-jacks,  and  other  Dutch  eccentricities, 
dear  to  the  youthful  heart,  for  any  similitude 
the  imitations  bore  to  tlie  luscious  realities. 
Old  Wisp  said  that  they  were  enough  to  put 
us  out  of  heart. 

• 

There  was  not  a  very  full  attendance  on  the 
class  that  aAernoon,  and  Tom  Unwin  stayed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  where  the  begin- 
ners were,  wrinkling  his  brows,  as  his  cus- 
tom was,  and  watching  the  doorway  for  dila- 
tory arrivals.  He  was  a  little  wiry  man,  with 
a  countenance  resembling  in  expression  that 
of  a  much-enduring  terrier  that  lives  under  a  * 
hard  manter.  Tom  Unwin  had  lived  under  a 
hard  roaster  ever  since  he  was  born — that 
hardest  of  hard  masters,  111  Success.  Instead 
of  being  a  ])roRperous  artist,  known  to  fame- 
and  familiar  with  the  chink  of  gold  pieces, 
he  was  only  superintendent  of  a  provincial 
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gOTernment  school  of  design,  with  a  h'mited 
salary  and  no  prospects.  The  poor  fellow  had 
given  up  hoping  ambitiously  for  himself  at 
last,  and  was  looking  forward  to  his  son's 
future,  measuring  his  strength  with  far  more 
accuracy  than  self-love  had  ever  suffered  him 
to  measure  his  own.  Valentine,  he  promised 
himself,  would  be  a  great  man  some  day. 

In  the  mean  time  Valentine  was  a  patient, 
drudging  boy,  who  spent  whole  days  in  the 
school  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  and  dream- 
ing, who  shall  say  what  splendid  dreams  of 
the  days  to  come  ?  He  was  now  engaged  on 
a  Hercules  with  a  vast  development  of  mus- 
cle, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  mild-eyed 
Quakeress  who  was  copying  a  landscape  in 
water-colors.  Valentine  liked  the  compan- 
ionship of  Rachel  Myers  because  she  was  fair, 
pretty,  and  gentle,  but  the  glory  of  the  lad's 
fancy,  and  the  star  of  his  premature  worship, 
was  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  had  never 
yet  exchanged  a  word.  Most  of  the  pupils 
who  attended  the  class  were  engaged  in  some 
task-work  by  which  they  earned  a  livelihood ; 
but  Miss  liosamund  Wilton  was  a  lady  of 
quality,  who  drew  only  for  amusement ;  yet 
still  drew  better  thon  anybody  there,  except 
his  sister  Mary. 

She  came  in  when  the  lesson  was  nearly 
half  over,  and,  acknowledging  Tom  Unwin 
with  a  grave  little  bow,  went  straight  to  her 
place  in  the  upper-class,  where  old  Wisp  al- 
ways placed  her  easel  near  Mary  Unwin's. 

She  was  a  bright  beauty.  Valentine  Un- 
win, who  read  so  much  sentimental  poetry  at 
home,  had  made  a  pretty  sonnet  upon  her ; 
in  which  the  sun,  under  the  figure  of  a  lover, 
was  represented  as  warning  the  chaste  snows 
of  her  fair  neck,  ripening  the  rosy  peach  of 
her  com])lexion,  caressing  the  wavy  braids  of 
her  hair,  nnd  leaving  love.tokens  of  dead-gold 
entangled  amongst  them.  After  she  came, 
the  powerful  Hercules  did  not  make  much 
progress.  Valentine  could  see  the  soft, 
sweeping  folds  of  her  dress  beyond  his  easel, 
and  continued  to  dwell  upon  their  graceful 
undulations  until  he  was  startled  out  of  his 
reverie  by  a  slight  flick  on  the  side  of  his 
head,  and  his  father^s  voice  grumbling  in  his 
ear : — 

^*Is  that  the  way  you  make  studies  for 
future  draperies,  sir?  No  idling.  Work 
hard ! " 

Valentine  of  sixteen  dropped  down  from 
cloudland  blushing  furiously,  and  applied  him- 
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self  with  bstant  diligence  to  Herculet'  knotty 
arm. 

Rosamund  Wilton  was  painting  a  gnnip  oC 
flowers  from  nature,  and  painting  them  very 
well,  although  Tom  Unvin  found  hu\t  vith 
their  arrangement,  and  demonstrated  ham 
their  colors  would  hare  harmoniied  and  eoo- 
trasted  better,  in  other  positions. 

Miss  Craggs,  who  always  kept  one  ear 
open  whenever  she  spoke,  heard  her  aak  the 
master  if  he  had  seen  a  certain  picture  which 
was  then  exhibiting  in  the  town ;  and,  when 
he  said  he  had  not,  she  also  heard  her  adviae 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  going,  as  it  waa  veil 
worth  a  visit.  From  that  they  passed  to 
painting  and  art  in  general.  Rosammid  waa 
no  connoisseur,  but  she  spoke  intelligentlj  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  what  she  had  learned 
from  books ;  she  accepted  information  and 
the  results  of  other  people's  mature  judg>- 
ment  confidingly,  and  was,  as  Tom  Unwin 
said,  always  a  sensible  and  pleasant  girl  to 
talk  to.  She  had  a  simple,  natural  manner, 
which  was  exceedingly  captivating,  and  there 
was  neither  conceit  nor  affectation  about  her. 

From  her  position,  Mary  Unwin  could  not 
help  hearing  the  conversation  of  her  father 
with  Miss  Wilton,  though  its  subject  was  un- 
interesting. Majolica,  Palissy-ware,  and  old 
dragon  china  which  they  were  discussing,  had 
no  peculiar  charm  for  her ;  but  at  length  they 
diverged  to  the  Spanish  school  of  painterik 
and  their  world-renowned  labors. 

**  I  have  never  seen  any  Murillo  except  my 
own,  but  it  is  very  fine,"  said  Misa  Wilton  | 
"  my  father  bought  it  when  the  Albnrton 
Gallery  was  dispersed,  and  alwa}'s  regarded 
it  as  the  gem  of  his  own  collection." 

**  You  possess  an  authentic  Murillo  P  And 
the  subject  P  **  asked  the  master,  eagerly. 

"KiB  a  child  St.  John.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  show  it  to  you,  if  you  will  call  upon 
me."  Mary  Unwin  looked  up  hastily,  and 
Miss  Wilton  caught  her  eye :  "  And  will  you 
come  too  ?  "  she  added,  addressing  her. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Valentine  ;  it  might  do 
him  good  to  see  it,"  replied  Marj*,  nervously. 
Valentine  heoring  his  own  nome  ])eeped  ]>aat 
his  easel. 

**  Valentine  shall  even  copy  it,  if  he  likes," 
said  Miss  Wilton,  with  a  glance  at  her  young 
adorer;  who,  feigning  not  to  observe  her,  im- 
mediately ecli])sed  his  crimson  face  behind  hia 
drawing-board.  Mary,  for  the  first  time  since 
Miss  Wilton  had  known  her,  appeared  pleaaed. 


FROM   FIRST  TO   LAST. 


Vmlentine,  and  Valentine's  happineu  were  all 
her  thought 

^He  ihall  thank  you  for  himself,"  said 
Tom  Unwin,  smoothing  his  corrugated  brows. 

**  Valentine  come  here  I"  But  Valentine 
was  profoundly  absorbed  in  Hercules'  elbow. 
Mary  interpreted  his  shyness,  and  covered  it 
by  saying,  *'  He  will  hare  to  be  content  with 
looking  at  it  now :  copying  it  will  be  a  work 
for  aome  future  doy;'*  and  her  father  ac- 
quiesced. 

Old  Wisp  had  been  listening  and  fi<]getting 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  with  anxiety. 
Might  Ae— humble  disciple  of  art,  its  servitor, 
iPidier  of  pallettes,  collector  of  mahl-sticks, 
and  general  scrub— hope  for  a  glimpse  of 
thia  grand  picture?  As  the  master  went 
towarda  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  he  edged 
himself  up  to  Miss  Wilton,  on  pretence  of 
filling  her  pointing-glass  with  water,  and  said, 
**  Il'M  be  the  making  of  Valentine  Unwin,  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  fine  pictures  at  your  house, 
na'am }  I  remember  some  of  'em." 

Rosamund  smiled.  *'  He  is  a  young  genius 
then — the  master's  son  ?  "  she  said.  **  I  shall 
be  proud  to  see  him  enjoy  my  paintings,  if  it 
will  be  of  such  advantage  to  him." 

**  It  will  be  an  advantage,  indeed,  ma'am. 
If  I'd  had  such  an  advantage  at  his  age,  I 
would  be  in  a  superior  position  now.  But  I 
waa  not  encouraged ; "  and  Old  Wisp  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  his  shaggy  hair,  as  he  made 
this  pathetic  allusion  to  former  disappoint- 
ment. He  and  his  wife  kept  a  little  oil  and 
colour  shop  in  the  town  ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  wasted  all  the  small  profits  of  the  business 
m  trying  to  paint,  when  not  engaged  at  the 
aebool.  Rosamund  penetrated  Old  Wisp's 
■nsiety  for  himself  in  his  allusions  to  Valen- 
tine, and  kindly  said  that  he  was  welcome  to 
a  view  of  her  pictures  whenever  he  liked.* 

*<  I  would  not  be  churlish  of  my  precious 
giftif"  ahe  added,  with  feminine  diffidence 
and  hesitation ;  **  and  if  there  are  any  other 
■todenta  who  are  going  to  follow  Art,  who 
would  like  to  come  and  see  them,  I  shall  be 
wy  gkKi." 

Old  Wisp  waa  on  the  tip-toe  of  exultation. 
Misf  Wilton,  he  told*  Valentine,  was  a  true 
kdy ;  and  Valentine  said  in  his  heart  she  was 
a  divinity-^he  had  not  come  to  the  ri]>e  age 
when  a  lover  is  content  that  his  beloved  should 
ba  awrely  a  woman. 

When  the  church  clock  struck  four,  Rosa- 
down  her   brush,  and  spoke   to 
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Mary  Unwin.  "I  am  going  home;  can  you 
and  Valentine  come  with  me  now?"  She 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  Mary  blushed 
and  accepted  the  invitation,  while  her  brother 
behind  his  easel  was  struggling  to  get  his 
jacket-cuflb  down  over  his  big  wrists,  and  to 
clear  his  clotiies  of  the  powdering  of  white 
chalk,  with  which  he  had  been  putting  the 
high  lights  on  Hercules.  Kosaround  stood 
by  the  open  door,  waiting  until  they  were 
ready,  and  Tom  UnwiiAsame  up  to  her  tlierc, 
saying  that  he  should  not  be  at  liberty  that 
day;  but,  if  agreeable,  he  would  come  and  see 
the  Murillo  on  the  morrow.  **  And  I  will 
bring  Valentine  with  me  if  you  please,"  he 
added. 

**  Valentine  is  going  with  me  and  his  sister 
now,"  replied  Kosomund;  ond,  in  effect,  at 
that  moment  the  lad  and  Mary  drew  near. 
It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  say  which 
looked  the  more  shy  or  the  more  uncomfort- 
ably gratified.  Rosamund  might  have  been 
an  ogress  luring  them  to  her  den,  instead  of 
a  merely  pretty  girl  about  to  do  them  a 
kindness.  Tom  Unwin  could  not  forbear  a 
grim  wrinkkng  of  his  brow  as  he  thought 
to  himself:  "  Poor  things,  they  don't  under- 
stand being  treated  with  respect,  and  are  not 
used  to  gentlefolks ; "  but  Old  Wisp  rubbed 
his  hands  with  stealthy  glee,  and  said,  under 
his  breath  :  **  See  if  she  isn't  proud,  one  of 
those  fine  days,  that  she  was  the  first  to  open 
his  eyes  to  glorious  Art ! " 


CHAPTER  THK  SECOND. 

Valentine  kept  a  few  paces  in  the  rear, 
but  Mary  walked  along  beside  Miss  Wilton, 
struggling  internally  with  that  painful  diffi- 
dence which  always  paralysed  her  before  a 
stranger,  and  made  her  tongue-tied  and 
stupid.  The  sun  had  lost  somewhat  of  its 
power;  but  tiie  dense  shade  of  the  avenue  of 
lime-trees  was  still  most  grateful,  and  they 
kept  under  it;  until,  turning  to  the  right 
and  opening  a  private  door  in  the  oncient 
stone-wall  which  was  a  continuation  of  that 
bounding  the  field  in  front  of  the  school, 
Ilosamund  admitted  them  at  once  into  the 
Abbey  gardens.  What  a  cool,  luxurious 
wilderness  of  shrubbery !  There  were  green 
alleys  with  soil  turf  under  foot,  and  noble 
trees  arching  overhead;  there  were  cedars 
whose  branches  swept  down  upon  the  grass ; 
glossy,  pungent-leaved  walnut-trees;   lance- 
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like  silver  birches,  black  yewn,  and  rich  pur- 
ple beeches,  planted  so  that  their  various 
foliage  contrasted  and  harmonised  as  only 
Nature's  productions  ever  will  harmonise. 

*'  It  is  a  very  beautiful  place!  **  said  Mary 
Unwin,  looking  round  with  an  indefinable 
sensation  of  pleasure. 

*'  Yes :  and  it  seems  strange  to  be  so 
secluded;  when,  in  five  minutes,  we  can 
plunge  into  the  most  bustling  suburb  of  Bum- 
ham.  I  like  it  ihus^  there  is  the  river  it 
looks  like  a  land-locked  lake  at  the  end  of 
that  glade." 

The  way  they  were  approaching  the  house, 
though  not  the  shortest,  was  by  far  the  most 
pleasant.  It  made  several  turns  and  winds 
to  take  in  glimpses  of  the  river  scenery, 
which  came  like  surprises  upon  strangers  to  the 
place.  Mary  loved  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
nature,  especially  all  that  was  tranquilly 
beautiful.  She  thought  Rosamund  Wilton 
must  be  very  happy  to  live  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful place,  and  a  remark  to  that  effect  escaped 
her. 

'*  Yes,  I  am  happy,  but  it  is  not  because  of 
this,*'  replied  Rosamund ;  '^  I  am  happy,  be- 
cause I  have  nothing  to  make  me  otherwise ; 
yet  I  have  not  all  I  want.  You  would  not  ex- 
change your  Valentine  for  a  fine  house  and  a 
pretty  old  garden.** 

"  Oh,  no!  **  and  Mary  looked  round  at  her 
young  brother,  with  an  expression  that  made 
her  almost  handsome. 

Valentine  now  made  an  effort  to  talk,  and 
began  by  osking  the  name  of  a  fine  flowering 
shrub,  which  Rosamund  could  not  tell  him. 
She  said  her  memory  was  not  good  for  the 
long  Latin  names  her  gardener  used;  and, 
by-and-by  they  emerged  from  the  shrubbery 
upon  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  below 
which  was  a  broad,  sloping  lawn ;  end,  beyond 
that,  the  river.  Mary  sighed  as  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  scene  burst  u]>on  her  at  once, 
and  Rosamund  asked  if  she  were  tired. 
"  No.  Ohe  might  bid  the  cares  of  the  world 
defiance  here,**  she  said,  more  freely,  and  her 
dull  face  brightened  into  enthusiasm. 

"  Listen  !  **  exclaimed  Rosamund,  raising 
her  hand.  The  air  was  hushed  about  tliem ; 
but  from  the  distance  there  was  a  dull,  surg- 
ing sound — thousands  of  tramping  feet,  toil- 
ing hands,  fretting  brains;  thousands  of 
household  fires ;  thousands  of  souls  beginning 
their  day  of  life;  thousands  nearing  its  un- 
certain close. 
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'*  We  eannot  rid  onrtelTet  of  tbeta  eeho«$ 
and  I,  for  one,  should  miss  them  if  «e  ooold,* 
said  Rosamund.  ''I  like  to  be  in  the  nidBt 
of  my  kind,  and  would  fain  h«v»  troops 
of  friends;  but  come — ^we  are  IbigeUing 
Murillo." 

She  ran  up  the  steps  and  opened  a  glen 
door  into  the  hall,  where  a  quantity  of  plants 
covered  with  bloom  and  raniged  on  a  lo^ 
pyramidal  stand,  made  a  miniature  eooeern^ 
tory  and  a  delicious  perfume. 

*<  You  shall  see  the  picture  firat,  and  then 
I  must  introduce  you  to  my  Aunt  Carry  * 
Rosamund  said,  as  she  guided  them  rapidij 
through  two  rooms  into  a  long  gaUay, 
lighted  from  the  roof  and  covered  on  all 
sides  with  paintings  of  various  degreee  of 
beauty.  She  stopped  suddenly,  and  pointed. 
<<  There  it  is.**  The  Mnrillo,  the  gem  of  the 
coUection,  and  a  ]MCture  that  a  king  night 
glory  to  possess.  None  of  the  three  TaliiBd 
themselves  on  connoisseursbip,  but  they  knew 
how  to  admire.  Valentine  did  not  onee  think 
of  his  divinity  while  he  was  looking  at  it; 
but,  when  he  turned  bis  eyes  from  the  child- 
saint  of  the  great  painter  to  her  beautiful 
face,  he  discovered  that  they  had  both  the 
same  warm,  sun-ripeneid  complexions^  and 
the  same  dark  hair  rippled  with  golden 
lights. 

"  Here  are  two  Claudes,  Valentine :  do  yon 
like  landscapes  P  These  look  blue  and  oold  to 
me,  after  coming  out  of  the  sunshine,"  aaid 
Rosamund ;  **  and  I  even  prefer  this  Qain^ 
borough.  I  suppose  my  national  preference 
is  heretical;  but  I  have  not  ap  orthodox 
taste,  and  cannot  admire  by  rule.  There  are 
two  or  three  pictures  here  I  dislike — ao  atiff 
and  wooden ;  and,  as  for  the  Dutch  Boore 
and  Frows  with  vegetables,  I  should  like  to 
exile  them  to  the  kitchen.** 

Valentine  was  very  quiet  He  went  slowly 
from  picture  to  picture,  drinking  in  draugfate 
of  beauty  avidly,  llis  thin  face  was  pale 
with  eagerness  and  excitement — not  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  excitement  He  was  think- 
ing, what  call  had  he  to  put  brush  to  canvae, 
with  all  these  grand  old  rivals  in  the  field  P 
He  had  a  dismal  feeling  as  if  insjnration 
would  fail  him,  and  he  should  never  do  any 
thing  worthy.  Rosamund  mistook  his  silence 
for  apathy.  She  thought  to  witness  a  burat  of 
enthusiasm ;  whereas  there  lay  two  checks  on 
Valentine — her  presence,  and  his  incapacity 
to  express  bis  admiration  in  aufiidng  words. 
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Ha  had  also  the  rare  merit  of  keeping 
aUenee,  rather  than  utter  fbolisby  unmeaning 
niapaodiefa 

Boeammid  Mated  herself  oti  one  of  the 
eriflison  damask  ottomans  with  which  the  gal- 
lary  was  furnished ;  and,  loosening  thf  strings 
if  her  bomiety  waited  until  her  two  eompan- 
ieaa  had  made  their  round  of  the  paintings. 
Yaleotine  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
Manila  **  Do  you  think  you  shall  ever  equal 
that  P"  she  asked  kindly.  The  lad  flushed  and 
•hook  his  head,  while  his  sister  Mary  looked 
at  him  with  such  devoted  affection ! 

*  Valentine  shall  not  be  a  copyist,  eicept  of 
Baftue,*  she  said ;  '*  he  must  not  look  on  dead 
■an  aa  rifak." 

'When  the  two  Unwins  at  length  made  a 
■Mifa  to  go,  Rosamund  said  they  must  first 
be  introduced  to  Atknt  Carry.  Mary  would 
iciadlyhave  evaded  this  further  ordeal,  but 
Boeammid  said,  "  Oh,  pray  come.  Aunt  Carry 
fikaa  to  know  my  friends.''  Mary  tried  to 
■lentkm  something  about  its  being  a  pity  to 
intnide  on  Aunt  Carry,  but  Rosamund  did 
Boi  hear ;  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  her 
and  Valentine,  but  to  follow  whither  she  led. 
Opening  a  door  near  the  flower-stand,  she 
cried,  **  Oh,  here  she  is !  Aunt  Carry,  I  have 
hranght  two  of  my  fellow-students  at  the 
•dbool  of  design  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

An  elderly  lady  who  was  sitting  st  a  piece 
ef  tapestry-woric  in  the  bay-window,  came 
Inward  rastHng  in  rich  silk,  and  gave  them 
a  giaeious  reception. 

"  You  are  going  to  be  a  painter  P  that  is  a 
glorioua  Toeation  ! '  the  old  lady  observed. 
*■  I  should  like  you  to  take  a  portrait  of  Rosa- 
wmmd  for  me." 

Valentine  reddened  and  glanced  at  the  be- 
wildering beauty  who  leaned  laughing  over 
Avnt  Carry's  chair. 

"He  has  not  begun  to  practise  yet,"  she 
atfd,  **  he  is  only  a  boy — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
aiiall  let  him  try  his  'prentice  hand  on  me. 
How  oM  are  you,  Valentine  P  " 

Mary  answered  for  him,  **  He  was  sixteen 
tol  May.* 

That  "  only  a  boy,"  sounded  cruelly  mor- 
iSfflng  to  poor  Valentine,  end  made  him  feel 
■ere  ahy  and  awkward  than  ever.  Aunt 
Cbny  aoppHed  the  most  of  the  conversation 
hf  introdueing  Mary  to  her  tapestry  work — 
i  gendy  Arab  on  a  white  horse,  dancing  on 
ka  hnd  legs — and  asking  her  if  she  were  fond 
ef  that  employment. 
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Rosamund  sauntered  about  the  room,  now 
stopping  a  moment  to  chirrup  to  her  singing 
lurds  in  a  large  gilt  cage,  and  then  to  gather 
a  few  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  geranium.  These 
flowen  made  sunshine  in  the  Unwins'  dull 
little  parior  for  a  Week  after. 

Suddenly,  there  was  heard  the  rattle  of 
wheels,  and  Aunt  Carry  exohiimed:  ''My 
dear  love,  who  can  this  be  P  "  A  carriage 
rolled  past  the  windows,  and  a  gentleman 
inside  let  down  one  of  the  glasses,  and  looked 
out. 

**  Rosamund,  it  is  Sir  Everard  himself! " 

The  girl  turned  quickly  round,  and  ex- 
claimed in  an  accent  so  joyous,  that  Valentine 
cringed  and  turned  cold  :— 

''It  cannot  be!  you  are  dreaming—yes, 
that  is  surely  his  voice ! " 

The  stranger  was  heard  speaking  outside ; 
then  the  bell  rang,  Rosamund  changed  color. 

"  What  must  I  do.  Aunt  Carry  P  "  she  asked, 
moving  towards  the  door  and  listening. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  go  and  meet  him,"  replied 
the  old  lady,  nervously. 

Without  any  further  hesitation,  Rosamund 
left  the  room,  and  did  not  return.  Mary 
then  signed  to  Valentine  that  they  had  better 
go. 

"  I  will  not  press  you  to  remain  now,"  said 
Aunt  Carry,  "  for  my  dear  will  be  sura  to  stay 
with  Sir  Everard  Maxwell;  but  }'ou  must 
visit  us  again  soon.  Sir  Everard's  arrival  is  a 
surprise.  We  did  not  look  for  him  until  next 
month.    Good-morning." 

The  Unwins  were  passing  out  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door  as  Sir  Everard  entered  the 
hall.  He  was  a  fine-looking  gentleman,  mid- 
dle-aged, a  good  deal  browned  by  exposure  to 
sun  and  weather,  and  with  a  rather  stiff 
military  carriage.  One  sleeve  of  his  surtout 
was  pinned  empty  across  his  breast,  for  he 
had  lost  en  arm. 

Mar)'  Unwin,  who  had  a  strong  spice  of  ro- 
mance in  her  faded  head,  thought  he  would 
be  the  Othello  to  the  fair  Desdemona  of  the 
Abbey,  and  win  her  heart  by  stories  of 
▼aliant  deeds  and  hair-breadth  dangers.  But 
Rosamund  Wilton  had  been  won  four  yean 
ago,  and  Sir  Everard  Maxwell  had  come 
home  to  England  to  merry  her — ^that  was  the 
fact  of  the  case.  When  be  went  away  Rosa- 
mund was  only  seventeen,  and  her  father, 
who  was  then  liring,  had  declined  giving  his 
consent  to  her  marrying  so  early,  on  the  plea 
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that  girls  of  that  age  cannot  know  their  own 
mindR ;  but  he  promised  that  if  both  continued 
of  the  same  mind  until  Rosamund  was  of  age, 
he  would  no  longer  withhold  his  permission. 

Sir  Ererard  went  out  to  the  East,  fought 
his  way  high  up  in  the  service,  and  was  in- 
valided home  not  long  after  Rosamimd's 
father  was  seized  with  his  last  fatal  illness 
and  died.  So  there  were  some  tears  to 
chasten  the  joy  of  their  re-union. 

"Who  can  that  gentleman  be,  Mary?" 
Valentine  Unwin  said  to  his  sister  as  they 
walked  away  under  the  arborous  shade  of  the 
trees. 

"  Somebody  whom  Miss  Wilton  was  very 
glad  to  see,"  was  her  rei)ly. 

Valentine  began  to  whistle,  and  broke  off 
suddenly  after  half  a  stave  to  say :  **  He  looks 
like  an  uncle,  or  something  of  that  kind,  don't 
you  think  so,  Mary  ?  " 

"  He  may  be  twenty  or  even  twenty-five 
years  older  than  she  is ;  but  I  don't  think  he 
looks  like  an  uncle,  Val." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  he  is  ?  "  rather 
sharply. 

"  A  lover,  Valentine — I  am  sure  of  it.** 


FROM  FIRST  TO   LAST. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIKD. 

The  Unwins  lived  in  one  of  those  contracted 
domiciles,  long  lines  and  terraces  qf  which 
now  radiate  from  the  nucleus  of  every  town 
in  England.  Three  feet  deep  of  parched  and 
dusty  garden  divided  the  parlor  from  the 
road ;  there  was  a  kitchen  behind,  and  three 
chambers  over.  The  smallest  of  these  was 
Valentlie*s  bedroom  and  studio  in  one;  there 
he  ground  colors,  smeared  canvas  or  a  plank 
of  wainscot ;  there  he  dreamed  dreams  and 
saw  visions  and  sonnetized  on  Rosamund 
Wilton's  beauty. 

In  all  Bumham  there  breathed  not  a  hap- 
pier soul  than  this  pale,  lanky  boy,  with  his 
wrists  out  of  his  jacket  and  his  trousers  cree])- 
ing  ambitiously  higher  and  higher  until  they 
got  a1>ove  his  boot-tops.  To  be  poor,  so  long 
as  one  is  not  absolutely  hungr}*,  seems  to  have 
no  more  effect  on  some  people  than  rain  has 
on  a  duck's  back.  A  dukedom  would  not 
have  bribed  Valentine  Unwin  away  from  his 
pencil  and  his  fancies ;  af\er  seeing  the  beau- 
tiful Abbey  and  the  glorious  Murillo,  he  went 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  of  a  room, 
and  was  happier,  I  dare  say,  in  the  kingdom 
of  his  own  mind  than  any  crowned  and 
anointed  monarch. 


Mary  got  the  tea  ready — they  had  no  wO' 
,vant,  only  a  charwoman  once  a  week  to  elen 
the  house — and  when  her  father  came  in 
from  the  school,  fagged  and  rather'citMiy  u  it 
is  permitted  to  disappointed  men  to  be,  ahe 
cSlled  to  her  brother  to  come  down  i  bat  Val- 
entine replied  that  he  was  busy  joit  then,  and 
could  not ;  so  the  father  and  daughter  took 
their  evening  naeal  together,  and  then  Mnj 
carried  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  plate  of  thick 
bread  and  butter  up  stairs,  and  stood  over  the 
pride  of  her  heart  until  he  choie  to  partake 
of  them. 

Mary  Unwin  also  was  happy  in  her  way; 
she  was  living  for  a  purpose  and  with  an  ob- 
ject in  view.  Her  love  for  Valentine  waa  an 
enthusiasm,  an  absolute  negation  of  self  for 
his  sake.  Ah !  many  and  many  a  time  in 
later  days,  when  the  battle  of  life  was  at  the 
hottest,  did  her  hand,  faithful  and  tender, 
wipe  the  dews  of  pain'  and  wearineaa  from  Jiis 
face,  and  her  heart,  steadfast  and  courageoui, 
support  and  urge  him  on  until  the  mtory 
was  worthily  won.  She  was  now  laboring 
diligently  in  every  interval  of  her  home  duties, 
to  perfect  hersehT  in  the  art  of  drawing  upon 
stone ;  for  the  brother  and  sister  liad  a  plan 
of  living  together  in  London,  and  she  intended 
to  make  her  lithography  available  for  their 
mutual  support  during  the  years  of  prepara* 
tory  study,  which  must  be  passed  through  be- 
fore he  could  be  ex|)ected  to  achieve  any  suc- 
cess in  painting ;  so  she  also  was  happy  in  a 
vision  that  the  future  was  to  reveal.  Nothing 
pleased  her  better  now  than  being  able  to 
lock  up  the  house  as  she  had  done  that  after- 
noon, and  go  off  to  the  school  with  Valentine 
and  her  father ;  but  that  was  not  always  prae> 
ticable,  so  she  had  a  stone  at  home,  and  was 
always  at  work  upon  it  when  any  one  else 
might  have  su])posed  that  she  would  desire  a 
rest. 

As  she  stood  behind  her  brother,  holding 
the  cup  and  plate  until  it  should  please  him 
to  take  it,  her  plain  face  was  instinct  with 
goodness  and  devotion.  Valentine  accepted 
all  her  assiduities,  not  ungratefully  and  not 
even  thoughtlessly,  but  quite  ss  a  matter  of 
course — much  as  children  receive  their  moth- 
er's love,  without  seeming  to  think  that  any 
particular  return  is  needed.  She  was  ten 
years  his  elder,  and  the  care  of  him  had  de- 
volved upon  her  ever  since  he  wos  born — for 
his  mother  died  in  bringing  him  into  the 
world. 
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**  O  Mary,  tre  you  there — ^is  that  my  tea  ?  *' 
hm  nked,  absently,  continuing  to  sketch  at 
■n  indistinct  outline  on  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper. 
Mary  laid,  **  Yes,**  and  stood  patiently  out  of 
i%bt  behind  him»  watching  his  hand.  Its 
■tiokea  seemed  to  her  weak  and  unskilled  as 
yet ;  bat  there  was  the  freedom  that  promised 
by^4nd-by  to  render  with  truth  and  energy 
^e  baantifbl  oonoeptions  of  a  poet  mind. 
IndMbient  persons  might  have  discerned  noth- 
ing in  Valentine  Unwin's  face  if  they  had 
looked  at  it  for  a  week,  or  they  might  haTe 
Mud,  that  he  was  only  a  plain  and  awkward 
boy  I  bat  Mary's  loving  eyes  saw  genius  in  the 
pi^  lineaments,  and  the  fire  of  enthusiasm 
vbidi  is  its  breath  of  life,  kindling  in  his  gray, 
deep  eet  eyes. 

ne  walla  of  his  room  and  hers  were  covered 
with  continually  changing  efforts  of  liis  power ; 
ibr  besides  the  divine  gift  of  genius,  he  had 
tbe  bomely  qualities  of  industry  and  persever- 
ance, and  that  virtue  of  patience  which '  can 
bebold  in  the  germ  of  to-day  the  glorious 
flower  it  will  mature  into,  and  can  wait  and 
watch  for  its  expanding.  What  the  dews  and 
tbe  suns  of  spring  are  to  the  swelling  buds, 
Mary'a  never-failing  love  was  to  him  in  his 
vpward  way.  Bosamund  Wilton  in  her  gay 
lasurioas  home,  with  her  newly  returned 
lover  by  her  side,  was  not  more  blessed  than 
Valentine  in  that  narrow  room,  munching 
thick  bread  and  butter  before  his  easel,  with 
Mary  watching  him. 

**  What  a  face  hers  is !  How  Murillo  would 
bow  painted  her !  **  said  the  lad,  with  a  sigh, 
aa  be  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  contem- 
plated what  even  Mary  felt  to  be  a  very  abor- 
tive aketch  of  her  features.  There  was  no 
need  to  mention  the  magic  name.  Whenever 
Valentine  spoke  of  her,  Mar)'  knew  be  meant 
BiManond  Wilton.  "She  had  the  glorious 
plexion  of  the  painting,  and  dark  blue 
not  a  common  union,  but  the  perfection 
of  beauty.  I  say,  Mary,  what  a  divine  Mag- 
dalen she  would  make,  with  ail  that  singular 
bafar  loose  !  I  should  like  to  have  the  chance 
of  taking  her  portrait.'' 

Poor,  infatuated  Valentine!  that  face  was 
to  be  tbe  inspiration  of  every  beautiful  thought 
be  ever  drew;  that  face  the  key-note  by 
wUdi  be  struck  the  chords  of  fame !  Mary 
waa  not  jealous  that  he  should  give  twenty 
tiloqghts-  to  Rosamund,  for  one  he  gave  to 
bar  I  abe  had  a  practical  as  well  as  an  instino- 
tift  knowledge  that  mothers  and  sisters  never. 
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or  very  rarely,  are  to  brothers  and  sons,  what 
brothers  and  sons  are  to  theip.         ^ 

"  And  you  thought  that  strange  gentleman 
was  a  lover ;  what  made  you  think  so,  Mary  P 
You  women  .are  very  sharp,"  Valentine  said 
presently,  neglecting  his  tea,  and  returning  to^ 
his  sketch.  '*  He  is  ever  so  much  older  than 
she  is,  and  has  lost  an  arm  besides." 

**  What  does  that  matter?  Do  you  think 
I  should  like  you  any  the  less  if  you  lost  both 
arms?  Come  Val,  drink  this  and  eat  some 
more  bread.  Are  you  going  to  the  school 
with  my  father  to-night  P  " 

"  Yes.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  beautifbl 
line  from  her  ear  to  her  shoulder  P  I  wonder 
whether  I  can  draw  it** 

Valentme  spent  a  few  minutes  trying  to  ao- 
complish  the  impossible,  then  oast  down  his 
pencil,  and  applied  himself  in  earnest  to-  hit 
meal.  The  lad  showed  a  wholesome  appetite 
and  keen  according  to  his  time  of  life,  which 
testified  that  he  was  taking  his  first  attack  of 
heart-disease  very  favorably,  Mary  quite  en- 
joyed seeing  him  eat  so  vigorously,  and  smiled 
— her  smite  was  very  improving  to  her  face, 
it  was  like  sunshine  to  a  level,  uninteresting 
landscape. 

'•  What  is  the  matter  P  What  is  pleasing 
you  so  much  ?  "  Valentine  asked,  regarding 
her  cheerfully. 

"  I  don't  thmk  you  will  pine  for  bve,  Val," 
was  the  reply.  "  You  like  to  look  at  Mist 
Wilton ;  but  you  don't  sicken  and  refuse  your 
food  when  a  successful  worshipper  appears  on 
tbe  scene.  You  do  not  rail  at  Sir  Everard 
or  long  to  extinguish  him,  like  a  lover  in  a 
book.'' 

''I  could  never  marry  her,  Mary;  now 
could  I  ?  "  said  the  lad,  with  a  solemnity  that 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of  ludicrous 
to  anybody  but  her.  ^But  what  an  angel- 
fiice  she  has!  Since  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  her,  I  have  grown  in  mental  stature ; 
a  perfectly  beautiful  woman  is  a  grand  revela- 
tion. There,  Mary,  I  won't  talk  any  more 
nonsense  !  I  hope  she  will  be  very  happy } 
but,  as  I  live,  she  is  my  first  love  and  will  be 
my  last ! " 

Valentine  drank  off  the  remainder  of  hia 
tea  with  an  air,  and  returned  the  cup  to  hii 
sister,  whothen  went  down  stairs.  But,  being 
left  alone,  the  lad's  mood  changed.  He 
leaned  down,  with  his  elbows  on  lus  kneea 
and  hia  head  between  his  hands,  thinking 
gloomily.     A  queer  medley  of  feelings  run 
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riot  in  most  very  young  hearts ;  but  Valen- 
tine's was  a  good  heart — generous,  honest, 
almost  religious.  Kosamund  Wilton  bad  been 
to  him  as  much  an  ideal  as  his  beautiful  art ; 
and  he  could  still  adore  her  afar  off,  though 
the  stranger  might  appropriate  ner  to  himself 
as  bis  wife.  ^  Still  he  could  think  of  her  as  the 
chiefest  amongst  women,  as  the  rose  is 
amongst  flowers.  Yet,  when  his  father  sum- 
moned him  at  seven  o'clock  to  accompany 
him  to  the  school,  and  he  passed  Mary  in  the 
door^way  of  the  parlor,  she  thought  his  eyes 
looked  red  and  burning,  as  if  they  had  paid  a 
libation  of  tears  to  some  secret  pain.  Some- 
times we  will  be  very  heroic,  and  try  to  cheat 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  are  not  so 
very  much  disappointed  after  all,  by  the  loss 
that  is  cutting  our  hearts  in  twain.  Perhaps 
Valentine  had  been  striving  to  deal  thus  un- 
truly with  himself. 


FROM   FIRST   TO   LA.8T. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOUKTII. 

H06AMUND  was  innocent  as  a  child  in  all 
intention  of  what  she  did  ;  but,  having  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  Unwins,  she  would  have  them 
come  to  the  Abbey  again  and  again :  Mary 
to  enjoy  the  summer  beauty  of  the  gardens, 
and  Valentine  to  paint  her  portrait.  This 
was  a  dangerous  ordeal  for  an  imaginative 
mind  like  poor  Val's.  lie  drank  in  a  subtle 
inspiration  from  her  looks,  words,  gestures; 
the  treated  him  with  a  rather  peremptor}' 
familiarity;  called  him  by  his  Christian  name; 
gave  him  flowers,  'lent  him  books,  and  said 
once,  she  wished  she  had  such  a  brother.  As 
for  thinking  that  the  young  enthusiast  might 
repay  her  kindness  with  love,  she  would  as 
toon  have  suspected  the  mendicant  in  the 
street  of  lifting  his  eyes  to  her. 

Sir  Everard  probably  saw  more  dearly  than 
she  did,  what  might  happen ;  for  his  de- 
meanor to  Valentine,  though  kind,  was  stiff 
and  stately ;  for  which  the  lad  liked  him  little, 
as  it  may  be  supposed.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  portrait  that  he  was  painting  of 
her — a  business  which  brought  them  frequently 
into  proximity ;  for  Valentine  was  a  painstak- 
ing, and  by  no  means,  in  this  instance,  a  rapid 
workman.  He  had  hit  easel  in  the  picture 
gallery,  and  there  she  sat  to  him.  Sir  Everard 
watched  the  progress  of  the  picture  with  lofty 
indulgence ;  of  course,  he  knew  that  it  was 
bad,  but  it  delighted  Rosamund  and  Aunt 
Carry,  so  he  could  not  object.  But  such  blue, 
blue  eyes,  such  carmine  cheeks,  were  surely 


never  seen  anywhere  but  on  a  Tery  juvenile 
canvas.  Dawdle  over  it  at  he  would,  it  wu 
finished  at  last,  and  fixed  in  «  gorgeout  gilt 
frame.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Bom- 
mund  perceive  what  a  sublime  carieatura  of 
herself  it  presented.  Sir  Everard  and  Aunt 
Carry  went  ceremonioutly  to  give  their  opii^ 
ion  at  it  ttood  on  itt  easel — an  acscompliahcd 
work.  Valentine  waa  ttanding  betida  it,  look- 
ing down  uiion  Uie  face  with  that  shy  tender 
nets  of  expression  with  which  youth  contem- 
plates its  first  creation  i  he  taw  more,  much 
more,  of  course,  than  tliere  was  there  to  tee ; 
in  fact,  he  did  not  tee  the  picture  as  it  wat  at 
all,  but  merely  hit  own  idealiied  vitinn  of  itt 
original.  Rosamund,  overflowing  with  a  aly 
amusement,  led  her  aunt  up  to  it  by  the 
hand;  and,  performing  a  mocking  reverence, 
said : — 

**  Let  me  present  you.  Aunt  Carry,  to  her 
rosy-cheeked  majesty,  the  queen  of  the  milk- 
maids." 

*'  I'm  sure,  my  dear,  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
picture,  and  does  Mr.  Uuwin  great  credit," 
says  Aunt  Carry,  putting  up  her  glasa. 

Valentine  had  felt  Rosamund's  satire;  but, 
except  a  slight  convulsion  of  his  upper  lip,  no 
sign  of  pain  escaped  him.  Sir  Everard  taw 
it,  however;  and,  liking  the  lad's  aelf-com- 
mand,  he  praised  the  work  where  he  honeatly 
could,  in  a  quiet,  judicious  way,  which  con- 
soled the  artist,  if  not  the  boy. 

**  The  drawing  is  good  and  free;  the  color 
will  tone  down  in  time.  Mr.  Unwin,  I  never 
saw  a  picture  by  a  hand  to  unpractiaed, 
equally,  or  nearly  at  good.  There  it  nothing 
meretricious  in  the  style :  nothing.  I  thall 
wait  for  your  mellowing  and  maturing,  and 
then  you  shall  try  the  tame  subject  a^n  for 
me." 

**I  thall  take  Mr.  Unwin  to  my  room  to 
consult  as  to  the  best  light  for  hanging  it," 
said  Aunt  Carry,  who,  without  auy  pretence, 
admired  the  picture  extremely.  "Will  yon 
give  me  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

Valentine  accompanied  her  gladly,  and  the 
lovers  were  lefl  alone. 

'*It  is  very  wooden,  Everard.  I  with  I 
had  not  let  him  do  it,  poor  fellow  I "  aaid 
Rosamund. 

**  I  assure  you.  Rose,  it  is  a  very  respectable 
production  for  the  lad  at  his  years.  If  he  can 
paint  like  that  now»  he  will-  ripen  into  one  of 
the  best  painters  by-and-by,"  Sir  Everard  re* 
plied. 
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^  I  will  hare  it  put  out  of  sight  to-day." 
Aa  Roaamund  was  uttering  these  words, 
Valeiitine  and  Aunt  Carry  re-entered.  He 
heftid  them,  and  understood  at  once  all  they 
meant.  He  would  have  been  more  than 
Biortal  if  he  had  not  betrayed  that  he  heard 
then.  Rosamund  had  a  good  heart,  which 
loved  not  to  give  pain,  and  she  tried  to  say 
aoaMthing  to  him;  but  the  red  had  flashed 
into  hia  foce,  and  the  tears  into  his  eyes  like 
a  child's.  He  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
took  up  his  cap  to  depart  Aunt  Carry's 
ibaay  delight,  all  unsuspicious  and  single- 
ninded,  covered  the  little  awkwardness,  and 
allowed  him  time  to  recover  himself.  He 
then  said,  **  Oood-moming ! "  and  left  the 
gallery. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  burning  with  mortified 
pride  and  love,  he  marched  home  and  shut 
himself  in  his  room  to  hide^his  woes.  Mary 
gained  admittance  by-and-by,  and  then,  as  the 
happy  salutary  fashion  of  the  youthful  heart 
iBi  he  made  full  confession  to  her,  and  re- 
ceived comfort  appropriate  to  his  frame  of 
mind. 
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unless,  perhaps,  it  were  the  bereaved  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  bride.  His  remarks  had 
such  a  dreary,  moral  tone  that  Mrs.  Wisp, 
ordinarily  the  best-tempered  woman  in  the 
world,  was  provoked  :— 

'*  Law !  Mr.  Valentine,  one  might  think 
Miss  Wilton  was  going  to  be  buried  instead 
of  married,  to  hear  you  talk.  I  advise  you  to 
put  on  your  cap  and  just  come  away  to  church 
like  the  rest  of  us  I " 

*'I  hope  he  knows  better!"  growled  old 
Wisp ;  *'  weddings  always  make  fools  of  wo- 


CHAFTE&  THE  FIFTH. 

TowABDS  eleven  o'clock  one  sunshiny  morn- 
ing a  continuous  stream  of  people,  with  a 
^raat  disproportion  of  ladies,  was  passing  by 
the  door  of  old  Wisp's  oil  and  color  shop  on 
their  way  to  the  parish  church  of  Burnham. 
That  their  purposes  were  not  devotional  nright 
he  safely  inferred  from  (he  general  air  of  live- 
linaaa  and  enjoyment  that  prevailed  amongst 
them^  and  the  rapid  and  careless  toilets, — 
Britiah  ladies  generally  worship  in  chosen  rai- 
ment Old  Wisp's  wife,  a  genial,  gossiping, 
yedundant  person,  stood  in  the  doorway  with 
her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  evidently  medi- 
tated following  th^  herd  by-and-by;  mean 
time  ahe  communicated  her  observations  on 
the  people  to  old  Wisp  and  Valentine  Unwin, 
who  were  silting  in  the  shop,  the  latter  with 
hia  back  to  the  window  and  the  street,  vainly 
trying  to  affect  indifference  to  tlie  great  event 
that  waa  to  happen  that  day. 

**  You  are  dull  this  morning,  Mr.  Valentine ; 
vn't  you  well?"  asked  the  matron.  '*A 
wedding  always  livens  me  up." 

Old  Wisp  sighed,  and  said  she  was  not  in 
vinl  of  any  spur  to  her  vivacity  under  ordi- 
iiary  circumstances,  and  Valentine,  with  a 
wkly  smile  on  his  sallow,  young  face,  replied, 
that  weddings  cheered   everybody's  spirits ; 
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men." 

•  '*  You  are  right  enough  there,  Joe;  so  they 
do !  'specially  their  own  I "  retorted  his  wife. 
"  There  they  go— down  Bongate ! " 

Valentine  Unwin  t\imed  white  and  sick  as 
he  got  i^  and  looked  out  at  the  doorway 
to  see  the  rapid  cavalcade  pass  along  the  end 
of  the  street.  Mrs.  Wisp  had  disappeared 
amongst  the  throng,  and  i>erhaps,  that  gave 
her  husband  courage  to  be  inconsistent)  for, 
as  the  last  carriage  whirled  by,  he  said: 
"  Let's  go  and  peep  at  the  church ;  a  wed- 
ding's a  pretty  sight ! " 

Valentine  longed  to  do  it,  so  he  waa  easy  to 
be  persuaded ;  and,  leaving  the  shop  to  take 
care  of  itself,  they  started  off  in  all  haste. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  about  the  church- 
door,  but  Valentine  was  now  so  vehemently 
agitated  that  he  pushed  his  way  in  amongst 
them.  Having  effected  an  entrance,  he 
worked  himself  into  a  position  whence  he 
could  see  every  member  of  the  wedding-party 
clearly.  The  ceremony  was  just  commencing ; 
but  from  first  to  last,  he  heard  never  a  word 
of  it,  for  the  violent  singing  in  his  ears,  and 
the  throbbing  of  every  vein  and  nerve  in  his 
body;  his  face  was  flushed;  his  eyes  wild, 
— he  scarcely  knew  what  he  did ;  certainly, 
he  did  not  know  how  he  looked,  and  what 
notice  he  was  attracting,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  there.  The  last  thing  he  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  recognition,  was  liosamund  issuing 
from  the  vestry  on  Sir  Everard's  arm.  She 
looked  quite  happy ;  bright  and  smiling  under 
her  maiden  coronal  of  flowers ;  but  there  waa 
a  higher  expression  in  her  face,  as  if  her  wild, 
girlish  spirits  had  made  pause  to  reflect  on 
this  culminating  day  of  her  life. 

When  the  lad  got  home,  "he  went  up  staira 
holding  by  the  banisters ;  there  was  a  racking 
pain  in  his  head,  a  fever-heat  burning  all 
over  him.  And  when  Mary  summoned  him 
to  dinner,  though  he  came,  not  a    single 
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mouthful  could  he  swallow.  Mary  looked  at 
him  with  pitying  dismay,  and  Tom  Unwin 
with  surprise. 

"  What  ails  Val  that  he  has  lost  his  appe- 
tite?" said  he,  regarding  him  anxiously. 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  have  this  hor- 
rid fever  that  is  stirring  in  Bumham.  Make 
him  some  tea,  and  let  him  get  to  bed,  Mary." 

But  Valentine  would  sit  up  in  his  painting- 
room  and  paint — such  phantasmagoria !  such 
wild,  ridiculous  faces,  like  the  dreams  of  a  de- 
lirious person  I  In  fact,  the  lad  was  delirious, 
or  tending  fast  that  way.  Mar)'  came  up  and 
sat  with  him  when  her  household  tasks  were 
finished,  but  he  would  not  tslk.  A  long,  silent 
hour  passed  between  them,  and  then  she, 
thinking  to  comfort  him  in  the  usual  way, 
began  to  speak  of  Rosamund.  He  turned 
round  and  stared  at  her  wildly  for  a  minute, 
and  then  burst  into  a  sudden  passion  of  tears. 
Mary  was  terrified,  but  he  flung  himself  down 
on  his  knees  with  his  head  in  her  lap  and 
wept  like  a  woman  in  spite  of  all  her  conso- 
lations. Probably  this  fit  of  emotion  removed 
the  pressure  from  the  brain,  and  sared  him 
from  something  worse,  for  when  his  sobs 
ceased  through  simple  exhaustion,  he  was 
more  like  himself  again ;  but  for  weeks  a  slow 
fever  hung  about  his  frame,  wearing  him  to  a 
ahadow.  There  was  even  a  time  when  Mary 
thought  he  would  die,  but  the  elasticity  of 
youth  triumphed  and  bore  him  through-«-a 
good  deal  wasted  and  worn,  but  ultimately 
none  the  worse,  mentally  or  morally,  for  the 
pathetic  end  of  his  first  love's  dream. 
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CHAPTER  THE  BDLTH. 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  mar- 
riage of  Sir  Everard  and  Lady  Maxwell,  and 
the  end  of  them  finds  Valentine  Unwin  and 
his  sister  located  in  a  dingy  set  of  rooms  which 
they  have  furnished  themselves  on  the  third 
story  of  a  house  in  Newman  Street.  There 
are  many  other  people  under  the  same  roof, 
all  more  or  less  noisy,  irregular,  and  slovenly; 
it  is  a  queer  place  for  Mary,  with  her  orderly 
tastes  and  habits,  to  be  in  ;  but  she  would  live 
any  where  with  Valentine,  who  nayn  this  is 
the  artists' quarter,  and  for  that -reason  pre- 
fers it  to  any  other.  The  stairs  are  covered, 
not  with  carpet,  but  with  a  ni^rrow  strip  of 
sheet-lead ;  the  doorway  is  always  wide  open, 
being  in  possession  of  perpetual  parties  of 
jnvanile  street-brigands,  and  on  the  ground- 
floor  is  a  shop  with  a  collection  of  images, 


tazz^,  pioture-framea  and  other  aach  eomfltod- 
itiea  for  which  there  dooe  not  appear  to  bet 
very  brisk  sale.  Young  men  ainging  ffps»> 
modic  chanta  np  the  ataira  Teiy  hte  a£ 
night,  or  rather  very  early  in  the  monung; 
■aed  once  greatly  to  alarm  Mary,  who  ksd  s 
reasonable  dread  of  fire  and  of  tipsy  csndki 
going  to  bed,  but  ahe  took  little  heedof  tlwa 
now — she  waa  wearing  into  the  new  life  vitk 
that  ease  and  perfeetnesa  which  is  the  pe» 
liar  attribute  of  aelf-denying  women. 

Tom  Unwin  had  been  taken  from  ao  usip 
j)reciating  world  four  yeara  before,  and  tiwB 
the  two  children,  gathered  together  the  fitth 
he  had  to  leave  them  arid  removed  to  Loa- 
don. 

It  is  a  supererogatory  piece  of  infonsslka 
to  say  that  they  were  poor — of  course,  ibej 
were  poor — but  they  were  a  happy  pair  mi^ 
withatanding.  Mary'a  atone  drawing  kepi  tk 
wolf  from  the  door;  ahe  knew  every  tarassd 
double  of  the  science  of  domeatic  ecooooi^ 
and  practised  them  with  the  art  of  a  homt 
hold  Maohiavel. 

Valentine  had  his  three  meals  a  day  tsd 
neat  clothing;  Mary — ^but  then  it  did  out 
matter  how  she  vraa  dreaaed — she  wss  » 
very  plain.  But,  plain  or  not,  Mary  vsit 
great  favorite  with  the  young  fellows  vl» 
came  up  the  leaded  ataircaae  to  her  brotbcri 
])ainting^room.  She  waa  full  of  wise  asd 
witty  talk,  and  good  senae  too ;  ahe  hadgiwo 
up  being  nervously  shy,  and  made  tea  for  ta- 
iters,  by  chance,  with  a  amiling  face,  whidi 
last  half  its  ugliness  during  the  process.  Tbfiv 
was  one  enthusiast  who  said  ahe  had  hssd- 
some  eyes,  and  that  if  ahe  were  only  a  Knit 
fatter,  she  would  be  better  looking  than  katf 
the  women  he  knew. 

Valentine  had  not  done  great  things  as  jfi; 
he  was  young  and  obscure,  but  he  wai  di&> 
gent,  patient,  and  hopeful — nay,  confident  of 
ultimate  success,  though  it  might  bepicceded 
by  many  a  struggle,  many  a  diaappointDCOi 
and  anxiety.  Perhaps  it  waa  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  growing  and  ripenmg  povw 
within  him  that  kept  him  cheerful  and  happy- 
— ^Mary  thought  so. 

While  the  dull  March  eaat-wind  «• 
sweeping  the  London  streets — ^while  soov* 
drops  and  timid  violeta  were  opening  in  tk* 
grass  under  sunny  country  hedgerows,  Val- 
entine was  cooped  up  in  his  painting-rooa 
working  with  honeat  fervor  at  a  picture  wiaA 
he  hoped  to  aee  on  the  walls  of  the  Acadeof- 
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Mary  watched  hw  concq)(ion  grow  out  upon 
the  canvas,  day  by  day  until  she  discerned  in 
the  sweet  face  an  idealized  reminiscence  of 
Rosamund  Wilton — poor  Vors  first  Iotc.  He 
had  no  other  love  since  then  to  efface  the 
mid  beauty  of  that  dream,  and  her  face  and 
form  were  still  his  perfect  incarnation  of 
womanly  loveliness.  His  picture  was  a  Sybil, 
a  glorious  inspired  countenance,  lofty  and 
pore  in  expression,  as  if  her  soul  were  com- 
muning with  gods.  It  was  a  finer  picture 
than  Valentine  knew ;  the  hand  now  was  be- 
ginning to  obey  the  heart;  the  pencil  to 
work  out  faithfully,  what  the  spirit  conceived. 
Mary  looked  forward  eagerly  to  Wic  coming 
day  when  his  genius  should  be  acknowledged, 
and  they  should  be  no  longer  poor — when 
they  should  no  more  need  to  economize  every 
penny,  to  live  sparely  and  dress  meanly.  But 
I  will  not  expose  poor  Mary's  thrift  in  her 
early  toilsome  days ;  she  never  cx2)osed  it,  and 
why  should  her  biographer  do  it  for  her  ? 

Valentine  was  no  longer  the  plain-looking 
individual  he  had  been  once;  but  as  little 
eould  he  lay  claim  to  that,  to  mc,  objection- 
able praise,  of  being  a  "  handsome  man."  He 
had  an  olive  face,  thin  and  clear  in  feature, 
dark  gray,  deep-set  eyes,  and  black  hair, 
rather  long  and  waved.  A  small  moustache 
shaded  his  mouth,  and  a  peaked  beard  orna- 
mented his  chin :  as  it  had  never  known  the 
raior,  it  was  fine  and  glossy,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  vain  emulation  amongst  Iiis  fellow 
artists.  Mary  used  to  tease  him  sometimes, 
and  tell  him  that  he  had  a  personal  vanity  in 
lus  hirsute  glories,  but  she  did  not  believe 
what  she  said.  There  never  was  a  man  of 
simpler  and  more  guileless  temper  than  he 
was ;  a  child  could  have  taken  him  in — yes, 
and  often  did,  by  a  pitiful  tnle  of  fever  or 
lather's  leg,  beguiling  pence  from  his  unsus- 
^ious  ])Ocket.  He  looked  older  than  his 
yean,  from  his  grave,  absorbed  air ;  but  under 
all  his  gravity  there  was  a  vein  of  humor, 
true  and  genial.  If  Fate  meant  to  have  many 
more  campaigns  with  him  before  letting  him 
pass  through  the  gates  of  worldly  success, 
she  could  scarcely  have  met  with  any  man 
who  would  bear  her  assaults  with  better  tem- 
per, or  repulse  them  with  higher  mettle.  He 
was  made  of  thft  finely  wrought  stuff  which 
will  bend  and  rebound,  but  never  break ;  of 
that  strong  fibre  which  pressure  stretches,  but 
cannot  rend.  Amongst  a  thousand  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  ten  men  with  greater  elements 
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of  success  in  them,  than  lay  hid  under  the 
quiet  exterior  of  Valentine  Unwin.  Mary 
knew  and  felt  this ;  and,  under  the  burden 
which  rested  mainly  on  her  patient  shoulders, 
it  upheld  her  mightily. 

It  was  pleasantly  curious  to  see  the  pair  at 
work  in  their  mutual  studio ;  Mary,  spectacled 
and  stem,  l)ending  over  her  stone,  with  fine 
elaborate  touch,  stroke  by  stroke  shading  up 
a  cloud  to  the  required  blackness,  or  some- 
times sketching  a  vignette  for  a  song, — a 
rather  favorite  task  of  hers,  because  it  called 
out  what  little  invention  she  possessed.  A 
poetical  interpretation  had  been  put,  now  and 
then,  on  Mary's  music  vignettes,  for  which  the 
publishers  would  sometimes  give  her  a  couple 
of  guineas  ;  but  her  most  constant  work  was 
laying  those  broad,  flat  tints  on  which  we  first 
saw  her  toiling  at  the  Bum  ham  School  of 
Design.  Valentine  stood  at  his  easel,  idle 
sometimes,  but  not  often.  When  he  was  in 
a  slow  humor,  his  great  work,  the  Sybil,  re? 
posed,  and  he  sketched  children's  heads  from 
the  family  of  the  woman  who  lived  in  the 
basement  and  looked  ofter  the  lodgers.  Peo- 
ple are  attracted  by  a  pretty  drawing  of  a 
child,  who  could  not  appreciate  high  art,  and 
Valentine  had  sold  several  groups  of  Gypsy 
Girls,  Peasant  Boys,  and  Angels,  all  render- 
ings of  the  Bilton  family,  who  happened,  for- 
tunately, to  be  very  good  looking.  Once  he 
took  Mary  as  a  fortune-teller ;  the  likeness 
was  inimitable,  but  nobody  had  a  fancy  to  her, 
and  she  still  remained  in  her  pictorial  cloak 
and  hood,  leaned  up  against  vhe  study  wall, 
with  her  face  towards  it,  unsold,  and  unlikely 
to  be  sold,  unless  a  windfall  of  good  fortune 
happened  to  that  young  enthusiast,  who  said 
she  had  handsome  eyes.  But  when  he  was  in 
his  best  moods,  then  he  labored  on  the  Sybil, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that,  out  of  his  pa- 
tience she  grew  slowly  into  perfection  ;  every 
touch  was  a  touch  of  love,  for  Valentine  was 
a  true  artist,  and  gave  his  whole  energy  of 
soul  and  spirit  to  the  occomplishment  of  his 
work !  There  was  not  a  careless  stroke,  not 
an  unmeaning  stroke  in  the  whole ;  he  might 
hereafter  paint  with  greater  fluency,  but  never 
with  more  fervor,  never  with  more  faithful- 
ness. 


CHAPTER  THE  BEVEWTU. 

DiXNER  is  ready,  Val ! "  Val  paid  no  heed 
to  the  thrice  repeated  announcement;  he  was 
regarding  his  picture  with  that  pleasant  en- 
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thotiatm  which  comet  OTer  the  true  artist 
when  he  forg^ta  himself  in  hia  art,  and  feela 
that  he  has  done  a  piece  of  true  and  honest 
work.  Mary  came  behind  him,  and  admired 
OTer  his  shoulder.  The  great  picture  was 
finished,  and  it  was  beautiful  indeed — beauti- 
ful enough  to  satisfy  even  her  who  would  not 
have  him  ever  fall  short  of  the  besti  her 
praise  was  not  very  lofty  in  sound,  but  Valen- 
tine knew  its  value.  **  It  will  do!*'  said  she, 
emphatically.  **Go  on  and  conquer,  my 
brother ! " 

He  turned  about  and  gave  her  a  kisa,  ex- 
claiming gaily,  but  without  a  trace  of  conceit, 
**  I  think  it  wiU  do,  Mary !  ** 

And  then  the  pair,  in  the  highest  good- 
humor,  betook  themselves  to  the  little  round 
table  in  the  comer,  and  ate  their  dinner 
silently,  the  Sybil  watching  them  with  in- 
sured eyes,  which  did  not  look  much  as  if 
they  were  meant  to  contemplate  such  a  homely 
scene. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  picture  that 
would  please  generally.  It  was  a  single 
figure,  without  any  theatrical  accessories  or 
startling  effects.  The  eye  settled  at  once 
upon  the  face,  and  lingereid  there  with  a  lov- 
ing sense  of  beholding  a  beauty  that  satisfied 
heart  and  soul  fully.  ,  It  was  woman,  and  it, 
was  goddess ;  it  was  purity  and  strength ;  it 
was  earth  and  heaven  combined.  The  idea 
had  been  distinctly  cqpceived,  and  executed 
faithfully.  The  flesh  tints  were  pure,  warm, 
and  nch,  as  if  life-blood  glowed  through  the 
face;  the  lips  breathed;  the  hair  floated 
abroad  as  if  air  stirred  in  it.  The  manipula- 
'  tion  of  every,  the  minutest  part,  was  exquis- 
itely deh'cate  and  expressive.  The  white 
drapery  that  covered,  without  concealing,  the 
swelling  outlines  of  throat  and  bosom,  was 
painted  with  as  tender  and  thoughtful  a  care 
as  the  soft  bloom  of  the  cheek,  or  the  dewy 
brilliancy  of  the  eye ;  the  clasp  of  the  girdle 
gleamed  like  jewels  rarely  set,  and  the  golden 
armlets  bound  the  supple  arms  as  if  they 
were  raised  from  the  polished  flesh.  The 
back-ground  was  all  dark,  except  above  the 
head,  whence  a  light  shone  down  upon  the 
face  as  if  out  of  heaven,  and  by  this  light 
the  figure  was  seen.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it 
transgressed  any  of  the  conventional  rules  of 
art ;  but,  whether  or  not,  it  was  a  picture  to 
which  the  gaze  would  wander  again  and 
again,  and  from  which  the  mind  would  carry 
away  a  thought  of  beauty  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 


Valentine's  painting-room  waa  besief^ 
many  timet  that  day  by  hia  young  fellow 
artists,  who  were  not  perhapa  auch  enthusiuts 
as  Mary  in  his  behalf ;  for  before  night,  under 
their  frosty  commenta  and  predietiont,  hii 
hopes  and  dreama  loat  much  of  their  glov. 
They  were  not  curious  or  jealous — these  art 
not  the  vices  of  the  careleas^  thriftless  tribt 
— but  they  were  dubioua,  and  thought  to 
lessen  his  disappointment,  if  ultimately  bt 
were  disappointed,  by  not  flattering  too  much 
now.'  ^ 

"You  expect  to  get  it  into  theAoadeay 
Exhibition,  Val;  but  you  won't,"  said  oot 
lugubrious,  long-haired  individnal,  who  Lai 
not  found  his  historical  paintings,  twelve  feet 
by  fourteen,  very  acceptable  to  the  Hangin| 
Committee.  **  You  won%  and  111  tell  toq 
why :  the  old  fogiea  are  ao  afraid  of  a  nev 
fellow  who  is  likely  to  cut  them  oat,  thii 
they'll  never  let  you  in.** 

**  Nonsense  1 "  cried  Mary,  good-humoredk 
'*  You  youngttert  have  too  high  a  eooceit  of 
yourselves ;  to  talk  of  any  of  yoti  cutting  oot 
the  old  naraet !  Make  namea  for  yourselw^ 
and  let  other  people's  abide  in  good  odor!" 

Mr.  Sharpe  put  up  hia  eyebrows  at  ihis 
little  tirade,  and  told  Mary  ahe  did  not  knot 
the  petty  feelings  rife  in  the  world. 

<*Val  and  I  will  not  listen  tocroaken!* 
retorted  she.  **  You  will  learn  to  think  bet* 
ter  of  human  nature  every  day  longer  tbit 
you  live :  I  do.  Val's  picture  will  makt  hia 
no  enemies,  and  no  rivala,  I'm  aure !  " 

**  I  wish  it  may  not,  and  that  it  may  be  B^ 
cepted  and  well  hung ;  but  look  how  I  \an 
been  treated !  For  five  yeara  running  have  1 
sent  in  a  noble  work  or  two,  and  they  ban 
never  exhibited  one  I  But  I'll  keep  on  plagn- 
ing^'em  till  they  do ;  for  I  know  Why  I  aa 
kept  out;"  and  Mr.  Sharpe  looked  grialj 
significant,  as  he  formed  with  hia  lips  s  rer^ 
tain  awful  name,  at  which  both  Valentine  sod 
Mar)*  laughed.  '*  It  is  the  great  Mac,  and 
nobody  else,  who  keeps  me  out !  "  added  tltt 
luckless  artist,  piqued  by  the  rallying  laugh. 
"  If  one  of  my  pictures  gets  hung  on  thwi 
venal  walls — which  I  don't  expect — his  repu* 
tation  will  evaporate  like  a  puff  of  amuke  from 
a  bad  cheroot.  Miss  Mary,  I  am  athirst,— ii 
the  kettle  boiling?" 

The  kettle  was  boiling ;  ao  Mary  made  let 
to  console  the  unphiloaophical  painter,  who 
afterwards  helped  the  frame-maker,  who  cams 
up  from  the  little  shop  to  fix  Sybil  in  her 
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frame.  The  picture  remained  in  the  atudio 
about  a  week  longeri  nnd  was  then  sent  in  for 
the  approval  of  the  Committeei  who,  to  Mr. 
Sharpens  surprise  and  indignation,  accepted  it, 
•nd  gave  it  an  excellent  position  on  their 
■'Tenai  walls."  Valentine  bore  his  success 
with  modest  exultation. 

*«  We  shall  see  Rome  yet,  Marj- ! "  cried  he. 

**  Surely  we  shall ! "  was  her  answer ;  but 
Mr.  Sharpe,  whose  private  disappointments 
made  him  ever  a  wet  blanket  over  the  kin- 
dling hopes  of  his  friends,  bade  them  wait  and 
■ee  what  the  art  critics  said  about  the  picture, 
and  whether  it  was  sold  or  not.  Mary  was 
•are  it  would  be  sold,  and  equally  sure  that 
nobody  could  find  any  thing  but  good  to  sny 
•bout  it. 

Still  the  private-view  days  passed,  and  the 
Exhibition  opened  to  the  general  public ;  but 
Valentine  Unwin's  picture  did  not  bear  that 
•weet  sign  of  appreciation  expressed  by  the 
green  ticket  bearing  the  magic  word  Sold. 
Mary  was  keenly  disappointed  in  her  own 
mind ;  but  she  bade  Valentine  not  be  impa- 
tient,— its  lucky  day  would  come.  It  seemed 
long  in  coming,  however ;  and  as  week  after 
week  passed  by,  the  young  artist,  a  little  sub- 
dued, betook  himself  to  his  children's  heads, 
and  Mary  to  her  lithogra])hy,  with  the  steady 
perseverance  which  daily  wants,  and  nothing 
but  daily  wants,  elicit. 

Mary  spent  more  shillings  than  was  strictly 
prudent,  in  visiting  the  Exhibition  at  fashion- 
able hours,  to  see  how  her  brother's  picture 
•fleeted  the  general  mob  of  observers.  Most 
people  paused  before  it  for  a  lengthy  survey, 
•nd  she  overheard  many  comments,  all  more 
or  less  com])Iimentary ;  now  and  then  she 
••w  a  fastidious  connoisseur  return  to  it  again 
and  again  to  enjoy  it,  and,  as  she  ho])ed,  not- 
withstanding the  obscure  name  of  the  artist, 
to  purchase  it.  But  this  longed-for  event  did 
not  come  to  pass:  the  sultry  summer  days 
flew  by,  and  the  Exhibition  was  within  a  week 
of  closing,  when  a  curious  incident  occurred ; 
what  this  was  shall  be  related  in  the  ensuing 
ciiapter. 

CHAPTER  TIIE  EIGHTH. 

Mary  was  sitting  at  the  Exhibition  on  a 
bench  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  picture,  on 
the  watch  as  usual,  when  a  little  girl,  elegantly 
dressed,  who  had  escaped  from  the  hand  of 
•n*  elderly,  one-armed  gentleman,  came  and 
perched  herself  beside  her.    There  were  not 
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many  persons  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and 
the  child's  eyes,  after  roving  about  for  some 
minutes,  settled  on  the  Sybil,  They  opened 
with  surprise  first  and  then  with  delight; 
and,  springing  from  her  seat,  she  ran  back  to 
the  gentleman,  crying  out,  in  glee,  '*  Here 
is  a  picture  like  mamma;  come  and  look  at 
the  picture  like  mamma!"  She  drew  him 
close  to  the  place  where  Mary  was,  and  held 
him  by  the  hand  while  he  looked  at  the 
picture.  He  seemed  to  regard  it  with  an 
interest  as  painful  as  it  was  profound;  and 
stayed  before  it,  silent  and  motionless,  until 
a  lady  and  gentleman  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  the  adjoining  room.  Mary  imme- 
diately recognized  Lady  Maxwell ;  and  glanc- 
ing a  second  time  at  the  one-^rmed  officer, 
she  recollected  in  him  Sir  Everard  Maxwell. 
Lady  Maxwell  passed  slowly  round  from 
picture  to  picture,  conversing  in  an  under- 
tone with  her  companion,  and  Mary  had 
ample  op])ortunities  for  observing  her.  She 
was  not  less  beautiful  than  formerly ;  but 
there  was  an  expression  of  restlessness  or  dis- 
content come  into  her  face,  as  if  some  dis- 
turbing influence  were  acting  on  her  life. 
Her  dress  and  air  were  those  of  a  woman  of 
high  fashion ;  and  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied her,  though  distinguished  and  hand- 
some in  his  appearance,  still  had  in  his  man- 
ner a  familiarity  couched  under  his  deference, 
which  ought  to  have  offended  her  dignity,  but 
which  was  submitted  to,  perhaps  from  mere 
carelessness. 

When  the  little  girl  espied  her  mother,  she 

ran  to  her,  preferring  the  same  loud  request 

as  she  had  made  to  Sir  Everard  :  "  Mamma, 

I  mamma !  come  and  look  at  the  picture  like 

,  yourself!  '*    and    Lady    Maxwell    permitted 

herself  to  be  placed  opposite  to  where  the 

Sybil  hung.     Mar}'  saw  the  startled,  almost 

'  frightened,   expression  of  countenance   with 

,  which  she  looked  at  it,  and  heard  the  sigh 

with  which  she  said,  '*That  is  no  more  thaa 

mamma's  possible,    May;    and   a  thousand 

times  more  than  her  actual." 

I      Sir  P>erard  turned  and  looked  in  his  wife's 

'  face :  '*  It  is  not  more  than  you  were  meant  to 

I  be,  Kosa,"  said  he,  gently. 

She  took  her  husband*s  arm,  and  the  child 
in  her  other  hand.  Mary  saw  her  counte- 
nance as  they  walked  away  from  before  the 
picture;  and  it  seemed  that  a  be|1er  spirit 
had  come  into  her  heart:  the  old  frank, 
honest,  kindly  spirit  that  had  giveu  her  such 
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a  c))arm  in  her  mnidcn  days.  The  other 
gentleman  followed  behind,  his  debonnaire, 
insolent  visage  darkened  and  crest-fallen. 
Rosamund's  goo.d  genius  walked  invisible, 
but  her  evil  one  was  obtrusive  enough.  1 
am  afraid  Mary's  charity  would  have  b^en 
shortened,  if  she  could  have  known  the 
thoughts  smouldering  in  that  gay  gentle- 
roan's  heart  just  then.  When  they  were 
gone,  Mnry  went  home  too,  and  told  her 
brother  whom  she  had  seen  admiring  his  pic- 
ture. The  next  day  it  was  marked,  Sold,  and 
Sir  Everard  Maxwell  was  the  ])urchaser. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  while  Valen- 
tine  was  gone  to  negotiate  th^  purchase  of  a 
canvas  for  another  ideal  picture,  the  dingy 
street  resounded  to  as  sonorous  a  knock  as 
had  ever  awakened  its  echoes  in  its  best 
days.  Mary  was  up  in  the  painting-room, 
and  her  heart  bounded  at  the  noi-se  most 
pleasantly.  She  peeped  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  a  carriage  standing;  while  the  street 
brigands,  routed  from  their  fortress  of  the 
door-stc])  by  the  footman's  toe,  stood  aloof, 
contemplating  it  with  admiring  wonderment. 
It  was  a  generation,  at  least,  since  a  carriage 
had  sto])ped  at  that  shabby-genteel  door,  or 
such  a  party  entered  at  it.  First  Sir  Ever- 
ard issued  from  the  carriage,  then  Lady  Max- 
well, gay  and  resplendent,  and,  finally  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  in  her  company  at 
the  Exhibition.  The  imperative,  Aishionable 
knock  had  brought  Mrs.  liilton  to  the  door 
in  such  a  state  of  nervous  flurry,  that  she  let 
them  all  come  in,  and  preceded  them  up  the 
leaded  staircase,  striving  vainly  with  a  very 
grimy  hand  to  conceal  the  discrepancies  of  her 
gown  behind.  From  its  approaches,  Valen- 
tine Unwin's  studio  might  have  been  expected 
to  exhibit  the  most  sordid  appearance ;  but  it 
did  not  do  so,  thanks  to  Mary's  thiift  and 
care ;  and  the  visitors  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised, on  entering  it,  to  see  a  clean  room, 
papered  witli  green,  and  covered  with  clever 
sketches  and  copies.  Mary  received  them 
with  more  ease  and  comfort  than  she  would 
have  been  able  to  do  some  years  before,  gave 
them  chairs,  and  sat  down  herself,  saying  that 
her  brother  was  only  gone  a  short  distance, 
and  would  return  in  a  few  moments. 

"  And  you  two  live  together  here  j  'tis  quite 
a  little  romance  of  sisterly  devotion  I  *'  suid 
Lady  Maxwell,  regarding  j)oor  Mary  with  a 
glance  that  comprehended   and  a^jpreciated 
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all  her  toilsome  days  and  careful  nights.  "I 
remembered  your  name  directly  I  heard  it; 
and  I  assure  you  I  Avas  proud  to  see  how 
amply  Valentine  had  fulfilled  all  our  predic- 
tions. You  said  you  ez])ected  of  him  no  lett 
than  perfection  in  his  art,  and  lie  hat  attained 
to  it.  Sir  Everard,  has  he  not?  " 

"  Mr.  Unwin  is  a  great  artist.  I  saw  that 
in  his  portrait  of  you  before  our  marriage," 
replied  Sir  Everard,  thus  appealed  lo. 

Lady  Maxwell  laughed. 

"Perhaps  he  might  be  inclined  now  to  dis- 
own that  remarkable  work,"  said  she;  "but 
Aunt  Carry  prizes  it  more  and  more  daily ; 
and  if  he  is  famous,  she  will  show  it  about  u 
his  early  ])hase  of  genius  in  art." 

"  AVas  his  Sybil  painted  from  one  of  the 
ordinary  models  ?  "  asked  Sir  Everard.  **  It 
is  a  glorious  ])icture  !  ** 

Mary's  plain  face  colored  high  with  delight 
"  It  is  a  glorious  picture ! "  she  said,  with  anh 
mation;  'Miut  it  was  not  wrought  from  one 
of  the  models,  it  was  inspired  by  memory  and 
fancy." 

"  It  is  like  my  wife — so  extraordinarily  like 
my  wife ! "  replied  the  baronet.  **  The  like- 
ness even  struck  our  little  girl." 

"  He  was  only  a  boy  when  he  knew  me, 
and  can  scarcely  have  remembered  mc.  It  is 
a  chance  resemblance,"  said  Lady  MaswelL 

"  He  must  have  been  a  precocious  boy, 
Cousin  Rosa,"  murmured  the  gentleman  who 
came  with  Sir  Everard  and  his  wife,  in  a  fiue^ 
insolent  way. 

Mary  disliked  his  visage.  There  was  an 
expression  about  it  of  assured  power,  borne 
half-contemptuously,  that  made  the  frminine 
instinct  within  her  recoil.  Lady  Maxwell 
averted  her  face.  Mary  thought  there  wai 
an  angry  sparkle  in  her  eyes  os  she  turned 
away. 

At  this  moment  Valentine's  step  was  heard* 
bounding  up  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  he  burst  unceremoniously  into  the  roona, 
little  thinking  how  he  was  to  find  it  occupied; 
for  the  carriage  had  been  ordered  to  go  and 
return,  and  the  ordinary  body  of  infantry  was 
in  ])os8ession  of  the  doorstep :  all  the  more 
rampant  because  of  their  brief  expulsion. 
He  paused  amazed,  and  then,  with  a  deep 
flush  staining  his  olive  cheek,  stammered  out 
something  about  the  unexjiected  honor  and 
])Ieabure  of  the  visit,  so  incoherent  as  to  gire 
the  younger  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Mr. 
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Percival  Long,  a  grotesque  idea  of  the  preco- 
doua  bov  who  had  idealized  his  Cousin  Rosa 

« 

in  the  Sybil. 

But  Vaiontine  was  no  fool ;  and  the  first 
ibock  of  astonishment  over,  he  quickly  recov- 
ered hit  equanimity,  and  conversed  fluently 
and  sensibly  with  Sir  Evenird,  who  was  rather 
•tilted  and  haughty  in  Manner ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  felt  that  he  Avas  talking  with  a  person  in- 
ferior to  himself  l)y  birth,  station,  and  wealth, 
and  could  noUhelp  betraying  it.  He  seemed 
well-intentioned,  kindly,  and  honorable ;  but, 
«t  the  same  time,  proud  and  reserved,  if  not 
oold,  in  temper.  Mr.  Percival  Long  thought 
Mary  far  too  |ilain  to  engsge  his  civility,  so 
he  only  condescended  to  whisper  to  Cousin 
Boaa,  and  now  and  then  to  drawl  n  scornful 
regard  about  the  studio  and  its  api)ointments. 
He  aAerwnrds  said  that  he  had  no  idea  where 
that  kind  of  people  lived — meaning  the  young 
artists  who  have  their  fame  and  fortune  yet  to 
make. 

"  Have  you  tried  portrait  painting,  Mr. 
Unwin  ?  "  asked  Sir  Evcrnrd.  "  You  would 
have  (I  great  success  in  that  department  of 
art.  I  do  not  know  a  modem  hand  that 
pleases  me  so  thoroughly  as  yours  at  a  female 
hee — delicate,  expressive — " 

**And  flattering,'*  added  Lady  Maxwell, 
laughing. 

*•  Portrait-painting  fellows  would  never  get 
on  unless  they  flattered.  Nobody  would  sit 
to  them,^  remarked  Mr.  Percival  Long,  with 
his  air  of  saying  something  very  new  and  very 
wise. 

^I  shall  be  ver}'  glad  to  execute  an  old 
commission  thai  you  promised  me  long  ago, 
Sir  Everard,**  said  Valentine,  turning  from  Mr. 
Percival  Long  with  a  grave  self-command  that 
aatonishcd  Mary ;  '*  perhaps  you  remember 
what  it  was?" 

•  "Yes,  ])crfcctly ;  that  was  whot  I  was  com- 
ing to — Lady  Maxwell's  portrait ;  not  that  you 
vili  ever  make  a  more  striking  or  beautiful 
|iicture  of  her  than  you  have  done  accidentally 
in  the  Sybil;  hut  I  want  her  pointed  in  a 
group  with  our  little  May." 

Valentine  bowed,  but  did  not  think  it  need- 
ful to  explain  how  far  the  likeness  to  Lady 
Maxwell  had  \>een  accidental. 

**  We  are  going  down  to  the  Abbey  next 
week,**  Sir  Evcrard  added ;  "  and  if  you  will 
nake  your  holiday  there  this  summer,  you 
■hall  have  sittings  during  your  vitiit.  It  will 
ba  a  change  for  you  from  London  heat  and 
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Valentine  paid  no  heed  to  the  ])atronizing 
manner  of  the  invitation,  but  expressed  his 
willingness  to  accept  it;  and,  after  the  inter- 
change of  a  few  more  inquiries  and  replies, 
(he  Maxwells  and  Mr.  Percival  Long  went 
their  way. 

"He  is  a  very  unassuming  young  man," 
said  Sir  Everard,  as  they  drove  ofl*;  "  pleas- 
ing, and  of  evident  geniu^." 

Mr.  Percival  Long  yawned. 

*' Great  bore  to  live  as  he  does,  though," 
lisped  he  wearily ;  **  complete  stagnation." 

"  Not  such  stagnation  as  an  idle  life,  with- 
out any  object,  either  worthy  or  unworthy," 
retorted  Lady  Maxwell,  significantly. 

'*  Cousin  Rosa,  you  were  always  a  hero- 
worshipper;"  he  said,  with  a  glance  at  Sir 
Everard's  empty  sleeve ;  *'  but  even  heroes  are 
made  of  common  clay,  and  have  their  unpoeti- 
cal  sida,  like  the  rest  of  mankind." 

She  looked  out  from  the  window,  and  again 
that  painful  expression  came  into  her  face. 
Could  she  be  unhappy  in  her  marriage  with 
that  stately  gentleman,  old  enough  to  be  her 
father?  Sir  Everard  was  not  the  hero  her 
youthful  imogination  had  painted  him.  He 
was  exacting,  methodical,  rigid,  punctilious ; 
he  had  little  asperities  of  temper;  he  had 
many  prejudices:  he  admired  his  wife  and 
loved  her ;  but  still  Rosamund's  young  imag- 
ination and  feelings  found  him  cold  and  re- 
served. Thus  they  had  fallen  gradually  apart 
— she  a  true,  warm-hearted  woman :  he  an 
honest,  worthy  gentleman  —  because  Fate, 
after  throwing  a  glamour  of  romance  over  their 
eyes  until  they  were  inseparably  united,  had 
since  done  her  best  to  dissipate  it.  Mr.  Per- 
cival Long  then  appeared  in  the  gap,  with  his 
insolent  calm.  Rosa,  in  the  confidence  of 
cousinship,  told  him  more  than  she  ought  to 
have  done. 


none. 


19 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

In  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Abbey  there 
was  assembled,  about  a  fortnight  later,  the 
following  group  of  people :  Lady  Maxwell, 
dressed  in  fair  robes,  jewelled  and  crowned 
matronwise;  little  Mav,  soft  and  fairv-Iike  in 
white  muslin  and  curls  of  golden  brown  hair; 
Sir  Everard  Maxwell,  solemn  and  precise, 
with  a  heated  spot  on  his  cheek,  as  if  some- 
thing had  grated  amiRS  on  his  temper ;  the 
idly  elegant  Mr.  Percival  Long,  and  Valentine 
Unwin.  The  easel  was  there,  and  the  canvas 
upon  it,  and  the  picture  of  the  mother  and 
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child  was  evidently  to  be  commenced  that 
morning.  Any  one,  even  the  most  careless 
observer,  might  have  seen  that  an  air  of  con- 
straint and  annoyance  pervaded  the  whole 
party,  and  to  admit  the  truth  at  once.  Sir  Ever- 
ard  was  in  a  fume.  He  was  easily  chafed  in 
temper,  and  an  impertinent  assumptjpn  of  Mr. 
Percival  Long's  had  put  him  out  so  greatly, 
that  before  liia  wife  and  Valentine  Unwin  he 
had  told  liim  at  breakfast  that  he  was  a  con- 
ceited, insincere  young  puppy,  of  whose  com- 
pany he  was  heartily  weary — a  true  speech  and 
not  undeserved,  perhaps,  but  violent  and  o£Pen- 
sive  in  tone  and  manner.  Rosamund  was  vexed 
for  her  cousin  and  took  his  part,  whereupon 
ensued  a  combat  of  words  which  could  not  but 
be  mutually  aggravating — such  combats  were, 
unhappily,  not  rare  between  them,  and  of  late 
Mr.  Percival  Long  had  generally  been  their 
cause.  Valentino  listened  with  sorrow  and 
dismay.  To  see  Rosamund's  face  crimsoned 
with  anger  pained  and  shocked  him  unuttera- 
bly ;  it  distroyedlialf  the  ])oetry  of  her  beau- 
tiful idea,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape  the  end 
of  the  uncomfortable  scene  by  retreating  to 
the  gallery  to  prepare  for  his  work. 

The  position  of  Lady  Maxwell  and  her  lit- 
tle daughter  being  settled  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction, the  baronet  left  the  gallery,  and  Val- 
entine forthwith  proceeded  to  sketch  in  the 
grou]).  While  he  was  thus  occupied  Mr.  Per- 
cival Long  sat  by,  and  talked  in  his  customary 
strain  of  believing  in  nothing  and  admiring 
nothing,  which  some  persons  now-a-days  seem 
to  regard  as  a  test  of  pure  taste.  Such  con- 
versation was  not  very  refreshing  to  Valentine 
Unwin;  who  had  most  of  his  enthusiasms  in 
his  heart  still  fresh  and  warm ;  neither — to 
judge  from  the  expression  of  Lady  Maxwell's 
countenance — was  it  particularly  agreeable  to 
her  ;  though,  when  she  had  finished  the  morn- 
ing*8  sitting,  and  he  invited  her  to  ride,  she 
consented  without  any  hesitation,  and  lefl  the 
gallery  with  him.  Little  May  chose  to  remain 
behind,  to  keep  the  painter  company,  as  she 
said,  and  presently,  the  day  being  warm  and 
the  tiny  maiden  tired,  she  fell  asleep  on  the 
floor  where  she  had  seated  herself  at  his  feet, 
with  one  of  her  fat  white  arms  clasping  his 
leg.  Valentine  bent  over  to  look  at  the  in- 
nocent, rosy,  unconscious  face,  and  took  that 
favorable  op|)ortunity  to  sketch  her  features, 
f(ir  May,  when  wide  awake,  had  so  much 
quicksilver  in  her,  that  it  was  not  an  easy 
task  to  keep  her  quiet  for  five  minutes  to- 


gether. While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Sir 
Everard  re-entered  the  gallery  in  search  of 
his  wife,  and  May  woke  up  at  his  step. 

"  Mamma  and  Cousin  Percy  have  gone  oyt 
to  ride,"  said  she,  in  answer  to  his  questioa 
He  tunied  abruptly  away  with  an  angry  wori 

'*  I  wish  Cousin  Percy  would  go  away  to  hk 
own  home ;  it  is  never  nice  when  he  ia  ben  * 
says  little  May,  plaintively. 

Valentine  Unwin  had  been  introduced  aoo- 
den tally  to  witness  the  last  act«  in  a  domettk 
tragedy.  Sir  Everard  went  to  the  window  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  looked  acroH  the 
park,  beyond  the  boundary  trees  of  which  hi 
saw  the  figures  of  his  wife  and  her-  cousin  dih 
appearing.  As  he  again  faced  Valentine 
Unwin,  the  young  man  saw  a  jealoua  light 
burning  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  and  knew  what 
it  meant.  Valentine  had  penetrated  and 
loathed  Mr.  Percival  Long  from  the  firat  nuh 
ment  that  he  had  seen  him  in  Lady  MazweU'a 
company.  But  he  saw  that  the fiippant  couni 
was  but  an  easy  resource,  a  refuge  to  her  from 
her  own  repining  thoughts ;  not  an  intemt 
that  was  ever  likely  to  grow  into  afi^ctioik 
He  was  habit  to  her ;  not  necessity.  A  man 
of  finer  feeling  than  Mr.  Percival  Long  would 
have  understood  this,  and  have  left  off  hia  idla 
and  hopeless  pursuit. 

It  was  towards  dinner-time  when  Lady 
Maxwell  and  her  comjHinion  returned  from 
their  ride.  Valentine  Vas  in  the  library  and 
saw  them  approaching.  Presently,  they  en- 
tered the  room  together ;  but,  nofe  perceiving 
that  Valentine  was  standing  in  the  curtained 
recess  of  a  window,  went  on  talking  as  if  they 
were  alone. 

"  Sir  Everard  will  drive  you  to  it,"  aaid 
Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  a  weary  yawn,  as  if 
he  were  tired  of  some  argument  Uiat  they  had 
been  holding  together,  and  in  which  he  could 
not  gain  the  advantage. 

<*  Don't  speak  of  seporation.  Sir  Everard 
suffers  too :  our  marriage  was  a  great  mistakey 
but  it  cannot  be  mended  now." 

**  'Tis  a  pity  that  you  did  not  acknowledge 
that  to  yourself  long  ago,  and  keep  your  own 
counsel,"  replied  Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  it,  but  fat 
you,  Percy,"  said  Lady  Maxwell,  in  a  low,  aad 
voice.    "  I  ought  to  have  done  so." 

She  then  slowly  retired  from  the  room,  and 
her  cousin  followed.  Valentine  felt  annoyed 
and  angry  at  himself  for  having  been  thua 
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ddentally  betrayed  into  playing  the  part  of 
the  eaTesdropper,  but  what  he  had  heard  un- 
intentionally sent  him  back  thoughtful  to  his 
iDom,  to  devise  a  means  of  averting  the  do- 
mestic misery  that  he  saw  preparing.  While 
reflecting  on  what  he  had  discovered  with 
pain,  such  as  he  was  sure  to.  feel  in  the  con- 
templation of  wrong  and  treachery,  he  took  a 
pencil  and  began  to  sketch  in*  a  woman's  face 
•nd  figure.  Without  design  he  gave  her 
Boaamund's  features ;  but  into  them  he  threw 
•neh  an  intensity  of  despair,  of  anguish ;  into 
tiM  attitude  such  a  weary,  hopeless  prostration 
■■  only  come  of  the  lost  life,  lost  honor  of  a 
woman  wba  yet  cannot  lose  her  sense  of  sin 
and  shame — ^who  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
her  alain  innocence,  by  day  and  night  remorse- 
fblly.  Valentine  looked  at  his  cruel  sketch, 
and  a  strange  thought  came  into  his  mind. 

The  whole  party  met  at  dinner,  and,  when 
they  separated  afterwards,  Valentine  sought 
the  picture-gallery,  and  placed  his  sketch  on 
the  easel;  soon  after  Lady  Maxwell  came  in 
alone ;  the  young  artist  watched  her  as  she 
approAched  it,  with  that  languid,  dispirited 
ehich  now  seemed  habitual  to  her;  he 
her  pause  and  take  it  up.  Suddenly  a 
erimson  flush  rose  upon  face  and  neck,  to  die 
into  .a  deathly  pallor ;  her  proud  head  sank, 
and  great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
Valentine  looked  away  from  her  with  a  pain- 
ful throbbing  at  his  own  heart ;  his  picture 
parable  had  been  understood. 

"  Are  you  coming.  Cousin  Rosa  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Percival  Long's  voice  from  the  garden  : 
**  Sir  Everard  has  fallen  ^leep  after  his  din- 
ner^ He  was  standing  at  the  o|>en  window 
looking  in  with  his  cold,  insolent  eves  spark- 
Eng  with  wine  and  excitement.  Valentine 
Unwin  waited  for  the  issue.  *'  Are  you  com- 
mg,  Cousin  Rosa  ?  "  was  repeated  rather  im- 
patiently. 

**  N0|  Perdval,"  was  the  answer. 


CHAFTEB  HIE  TENTXL 

Val£NTIXE  Unwin  then  went  out,  direct- 
ing his'  steps  down  towards  the  river,  along 
whose  banks  he  strayed  for  a  mile  or  two 
nrnil  he  got  out  of  hearing  of  all  the  life- 
Bounds  and  echoes  that  floated  around  the 
buay  town  of  Bumham,  and  quite  amongst 
mral  scenes.  As  he  followed  the  course  of 
the  atream,  he  had  perceived  a  boat  uiion  the 
water  at  some  distance  in  advance,  anu  con- 
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jectured  rightly  that  it  was  Mr.  Percival 
Long  who  was  rowing  it — he  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  much  of  his  day  on  the  river, 
and  was  a  vigorous  swimmer  and  rower — an 
adept,  indeed,  in  most  manly  exercise.  Valen- 
tine, deeply  buried  in  his  own  thoughts,  saw, 
without  taking  much  heed  to  bis  progress, 
and  presently  a  little  creek,  whose  brink  was 
thickly  planted  with  willows,  hid  the  boat  from 
his  view.  Having  made  a  detour  to  avoid 
the  bush,  and  gain  the  o])en  bank  beyond, 
he  had  in  front  of  him  a  quiet  little  village, 
and  a  mill,  whose  wheel  was  still  for  the  time, 
and  at  this  point  he  sat  down  to  rest  under 
the  shade  of  an  ancient  elm.  It  was  a  great 
treat  to  Valentine  to  be  in  the  country  once 
more,  amidst  the  beautiful  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature,  and  away  from  the  turmoil  of  busy 
London  ;  but-  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  fur 
more  if  his  faithful  Mary  had  been  there  to 
share  it  with  him.  To  bring  her  as  close  to 
him  as  possible  he  took  out  his  note-book  and 
wrote  her  a  letter  on  two  or  three  of  the 
blank  leaves,  full  of  those  little  details  which 
ore  the  charm  of  a  familiar  correspondence ; 
but  he  said  no  single  word  of  the  subject  do 
painfully  thrust  on  his  own  attention  in  Sir 
Everard  Maxwell's  home. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close 
over  the  landscape,  he  thought  of  returning 
to  the  Abbey;  but  he  did  not  reach  it  until 
dark,  and  the  first  inquiry  that  met  him  was 
if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Percival  Long.  It  was 
Sir  Everard  who  asked. 

"  I  saw  him  rowing  down  the  river ;  but  as 
he  did  not  repass  me  in  coming  back,  he  is 
still  out,"  replied  Valentine. 

*'  He  is  very  fond  of  the  water.  Rosa,  let 
us  have  a  little  music,"  said  the  baronet, 
cheerfully.  I^dy  Maxwell  went  to  the  piano 
and  sat  down  to  sing.  She  never  glanced 
towards  the  artist  once;  but  her  manner  was 
easier  than  he  had  seen  it  before.  There  had 
been  explanation  and  reconcilement  l)etween 
the  young  wife  and  her  grave  husband,  and 
she  was  all  the  happier  for  the  effort  and  con- 
fession she  had  made.  Half  an  hour  was 
easily  whiled  away  over  the  music,  ond  then 
Sir  Everard  again  reverted  to  Mr.  Percival 
Long's  absence.  "  It  is  not  like  him  to  stay 
on  the  river  af^er  dark — and  there  is  no  moon. 
It  is  foolish  of  him." 

Lady  Maxwell  said  there  was  nothing  to 
fear. 

**  Nothing  to  fear,  of  course  not,"  replied 
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Sir   Everard.    "What  should  there  be  to 

fear  ?  " 

Another  half  hour  went  by,  an  hour — and 
•till  he  did  not  appear.  A  servant  was  dis- 
patched to  the  boat-house  to  see  if  he  was 
returned,  and  as  he  was  absent  until  midnight, 
the  household  went  to  rest,  Lady  Maxwell 
baTiug  suggested  tliat  he  had  gone  down  the 
river  to  a  place  ten  miles  o£^  where  the  fish- 
ing was  good,  and  where  he  had  before  re- 
mained all  night  without  giving  notice  of  his 
intentions.  Not  the  slightest  uneasiness  was 
raised  in  any  mind  ap|)orently,  by  his  pro- 
longed aliscnce ;  but  Valentine  Unwin,  recol- 
lecting the  young  man's  excited  air,  when  he 
left  the  house,  after  his  cousin's  refusal  to  ac- 
company him,  A;It  several  anxieties  cree|)ing 
over  him  ;  and  aAcr  a  restless  night  he  was 
just  about  to  ftet  off  on  a  second  walk  down 
by  the  river,  when  he  saw  a  group  of  laboring 
men  appronching  the  house.  Before  they 
spoke  lie  guessed  their  tidings.  The  Abbey 
boat  had  been  found  upset  near  the  mill,  and 
a  little  way  below  tlie  drowned  body  of  Rosa's 
cousin.  It  was  conjectured,  that,  returning  in 
the  dark,  he  had  struck  ogainst  some  over- 
stretching bough  of  a  tree  and  upset  the 
light  boat,  and  had  been  drowned  by  getting 
entangled  amongst   tlie  swift  eddies  of  the 


river,  where  the  mill  atream  rushed  into  it 
over  the  weir. 

Old  Sir  Everard  took  his  wife  away  (nm 
the  Abbey  immediately  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  went  abroad  with    her  and  little  Ms^ 
It  was  three  years   before  Valentine  Uavii 
saw  them  again.    They  met  in  Rome,  vhitbcr 
he  and  Mary  h^d  gone  at  last  on  tlie  proeeedi 
of  a  royal  commiMion    for  a  [ncture  vliieh 
established  hu  high  repute  and  direded  i 
stream  of  popular  patronage,  and  ulifmatefy 
]iopular  money  into  his  hands.     Heisa  p«t 
painter  now,  one  of  tlie  greatest  of  Knsf 
painters;   Mark's  dreams  and  ambition  fit 
him  are  fulfillecL     It  was   at  Rome  thst  la 
painted  the  fine  picture  of  Lady  Maxwell  tsd 
her  daughter  which  now  hangs  in  the  goUdf 
at  Bumbam  Abbey ;  it  was  at  Rome  a}»o  ihi 
he  met  the  beautiful  girl  who  succerded  ia 
eclipsing  the  lingering   memory  of  his  Fntf 
Love,  and  afterwards  became  his  wife.    Mot 
lives  with  them ;  and  through  the  fine,  g» 
erous  adaptability  of  her  character,  is  a  tim- 
ure  to  their  house, — an  especial  treamtu 
their  children.    Valentine  Untrin  has  imfnend 
more  steadfast  than  Sir  Everard  MaxselLei* 
cept  Mary ;   whose  love  had  stood  by  hia 
From  First  to  Last. 


Death  of  rnoFESAOR  Olmbtbd. — Dcnison 
Olmsted,  LL.  1).;  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 
Yale  Colie;^,  died  this  morning,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  IiIh  a^rc. 

His  surviving  college  mates,  and  forty  classes 
of  hi:«  pnitils.  with  the  unnumbered  teachers  and 
readers  of  his  scientific  ^vorks,  will  peruse  iliis 
notice  with  the  profoundest  sorrow,  and  sympa- 
tliizo  with  his  1>creavcd  family. 

Professor  Olmsted  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  ill  the  last  class  taught  by  Professor 
I)wi;^ht ;  and  from  that  time  to  tho  close  of  his 
life  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  passed  at 
tiie  University  of  North  Carolina),  he  has  been 
an  active,  nlilc,  and  successful  teacher  of  science 
in  the  same  institution. 

His  last  winter's  course  of  lectures  is  spoken 
of  at  New  Haven  as  the  most  full  and  brilliant 
of  any  delivered  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
useful  life.  The  exhaustion  which  followed  these 
labors  n^^ravated  the  habitual  infirmity  of  lii.4 
constitution,  and  brought  on  tlic  acute  neuralgia 
under  which  he  sunk. 

The  scieiitifie  labors  and  writings  of  tho  Pro- 
fessor have  hcQU  prominentlv  before  tho  public 
during  the  period  of  nearly  /orty  years,  since  he 


undertook  the  geological  sunrcy  of  Nonh  Cii^ 
Una:  and  his  books  have  Ixicn  the  soarreofi 
largo  income,  which  enabled  liim  to  make  b 
beautiful  homo  at  York  Sqnnrc  the  seat  of  li^ 
pitality  to  the  vast  circle  of  litcrnrT  nnd  scicsdK 
men  which  is  habitually  found  nt'New  lUres. 

His  garden  and  grounds,  wo  learn  fn«t 
friend,  were  blooming  in  their  richest  hixarians 
this  morning,  unconscious  that  the  hand  «kid 
had  long  tended  them  was  finnllv  wiriidrin, 
and  that  tho  eye  which  haul  so  lovingly  vatcM 
them,  wos  closed  forever.  His  f^imi'lf  cassut 
yet  realize  the  desolation  wliich  must  follow  !ui 
removal  fromn  homo  lately  so  full  of  liirhtca*3 
joy  and  happiness.  But  they  li:ivc  tlic  rich  ant 
enduring  solace  of  his  life-long  cure  and  coonsfi, 
his  well-earned  reputation,  and  his  U5t  vonbk 
"all  is  peace  within." 

Professor  Olmsted  was  one  of  the  no^i  ^ 
complished  and  best  known  of  our  inca  of  »• 
cncc.  He  was  a  meml>cr  of  mnnv  of  thcsftfs- 
tific  institutions  of  this  countrv  lis  well  as  dt 
Europe,  a  large  contributor  to  'the  varion*  «»■ 
entific  periodicals,  a  voluminous  author,  and  b«i 
as  a  teacliar  and  a  mnn  universally  WoTed.^ 
N,  y.  Evenimg  Pott,  13  Afci^. 
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From  The  North  British  Bevieir. 

The  Life  of  Jt/hn  Milton^  narruted  in  eon- 
flection  with  the  PalUieal,  EccUiiculical, 
and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  Bv 
David  MnfiRon  M.A.,  Professor  of  Enf^lish 
Liternttire  in  Univeniity  College,  London. 
Vol.  I.  1G08-1630.    Cambridge:  1869, 8to. 

Among  the  chin  of  person  whose  convic- 
tions ultimately  form  the  popular  opinion 
upon  such  matters,  a  feeling  has  of  late  years 
been  gaining  ground  that  Milton's  reputation 
as  a  poet  hns  been  relatively  higher  than  is 
justified  by  his  works.     Mr.  liuKkin's  boldly 
declored  jirefcrcnce  of  "  Cary's  Dante  "  before 
**  Milion*s  Paradise  Lost,''  did  not  lill  ])eople 
with   the  astonishment,   wrath,  or  ridicule, 
with  which  it  would  have  been  once  received. 
Not,  indeed,  that  recent  criticism  has  dis- 
covered unsuspected  faults  in  Milton,  besides 
tliose  which  were  cxiK)sed  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  critique,  and  most  of  which  it  will 
always  be  more  cosy  to  deny  than  to  disprove. 
Milton's  reputation,  absolutely,  iiandn  as  high 
at  ever,  or  higher ;  and,  if  it  seems  to  have 
sunk,  it  is  only  that  our  modern  views  of 
nature  and  of  its  relation  to  art  have  opened 
our  eyes  to  unsuspected  excellence  in  a  dif- 
ferent order.    It  is  felt  that  the  first  quolity 
in  Milton  is  only  the  second  in  Ilonilet  and 
the  Divine  Comedy.    This    quality  is  lan- 
guage of  extraordinary  expressiveness    and 
magnificence,  apart  from  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  matter.    It  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  Milton's  {toetr}*,  we  are  far  less  inter- 
ested by  what  he  says,  than  by  his  manner  of 
saying  iL    Whenever  his  wonderful  march  of 
noble  words  flags — as  it  Tery  often  does — tlie 
chief  charm  of  his  ])octry  is  gone ;  hence  there 
never  was  onotiier  poet  of  Milton's  rank  whose 
poetry  could  so  ill  bear  the  test  of  translation. 
Transhitions  of  Paradise  Lost,  literal  or  other- 
wise, are  absolutely  unreadable,  but  the  poorest 
rendering  of  Shakspeare,  Homer,  or  Dante, 
provided  it  is  tolerably  faithful  to  the  bare  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  preserves  the  original  in- 
terest in  its  most  vital  elememts.    Longuage, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  Milton,  is  such  a  power 
as  no  other  English  poet  has  ever  attained  to 
render  it.    The  higher  the  poetical  culture  of 
the  reader,  the  greater  must  be  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  superhuman  pitch  of  the  '*  style  " 
steadily    maintained  through  the  first  two 
books  of  *<  Paradise  Lost."     There  i9    no 
comparing  this  part  of  Milton's  ])oem  with 
the  work  of  any  other  English  poet  in  this  re- 


spect.   Shakspeare's  language  is  simply  the 
very  best  clothing  of  his  thoughts  ond  facts, 
with  a  view  to  make  them  pass  for  exactly 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  no  more ;  but  Mii- 
ton's  is  a  comparatively  independent  power, 
and  is  meritorious  rather  as  a  running  com- 
mentary of  lofty  musio  than  as  the  simply  and 
absolutely  veracious  expression  of  **  thoughts 
that  voluntary  movo  harmonious  numliers." 
Language,  in  reaching  such  a  height,  becomes 
itself  a  substantive  quality,  and  ilie  absence  of 
tlie  iranskUable  dement,  wliich  stands  first 
in  all  other  great  poetry,  is  scarcely  felt  as  a 
comparative  defect.    Who,  in  hearing  sung 
the  airs  of  a  great  musical  comi)oser,  thiuks 
much  about  the  words  ?    The  musical  exixMi- 
tion  of  the  words  is  ever)*  thing.    Read  with 
our  common  colloquial  tones  and  emphaseSi 
they  may  be  nothing,  or  even  absurd ;  but 
spoken  by  Mosart  or  Mendelsohn,  they  ars 
like .  the  songs  of  the  morning  stars.    Dr. 
Johnson  says  of  "  Lycidas,"  that  '*  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  effusion  of  real  passion ; 
for  iMission  runs  not  after  remote  allusions 
and  obscure  opinions.     Passion   ]ducks  no 
berries  from  the  myrtle  and  iv}',  nor  calls 
upon    Areihuse  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of 
*  Satyrs  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel.' "    Not 
having  an  ear  capable  of  the  ravishing  melody 
of  this  poem,  of  which  the  doctor  further 
says,  that  *'  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes 
uncertain,  and  the  numl)ers  un pleasing,"  he, 
ui)on  these  premises,  rightly  concludes  that 
the  piece  is  good  for.  nothing :     '*  In  this 
poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth ; 
there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing  new." 
He  altogether  misses,  with  the  musio,  the 
grace  beyond  nature,  the  truth  beyond  words* 
and  the  bewitching  art  and  novelty,  which  a 
delicate  ear  will  detect  in  every  syllable  of 
this  elegy. 

Milton's  strength,  therefore,  lay,  not  in  the 
ability  to  rise,  like  Dante,  to  the  height  of 
*'  great  arguments^  but  in  that  of  so  uttering 
matters  of  no  very  great  moral,  intellectual, 
or  passionate  depth,  that  they  should  have 
all  the  poetical  effect  of  such  arguments.  If, 
as  the  poet  professes,  his  chief  object  was  **  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,"  it  must  be 
confessed  he  has  done  it  very  ill.  No  reader, 
who  required  new  light  u]K)n  that  subject, 
would  find  it  in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and  far  leas 
in  *<  Paradise  Regained."  From  a  religious 
point  of  view,  these  works  are  inferior,  even 
poetically  speaking,  to  the  *'  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
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ress."  Compared  with  Bunyan'g  passionate 
expression  of  spiritual  truth  in  poetical  alle- 
gory, Milton's  Is  superficinl,  cold,  and  pagan  ; 
and  in  the  power  of  pursuing  the  idea  of  hu- 
manity jieyond  the  limits  of  mortality,  and 
bringing  hell  and  lieaven  home,  as  it  were,  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,  the  English 
poet  will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison 
with  the  Florentine.  Dante's  Vision  has  a 
strict  physiological  truth,  which  endows  it 
with  the  terrors  and  graces  of  an  all-impor- 
tnnt  reality.  In  order  to  be  sublime,  he  does 
not  put  masts  for  spears  into  the  hands  of  his 
fiends,  or  describe  one  of  them  as  covering 
"  many  a  rood  "  of  the  sulphurous  lake ;  nor 
does  he  owe  any  of  his  Etriking  effects  to 
the  conversion  of  an  army  of  giants  into  an 
army  of  pigmies,  in  order  to  meet  an 
architectural  necessity.  In  the  alternate 
conversion  of  the  man  intc  the  serpent, 
and  of  the  serpent  into  the  man,  in*  the 
"  Inferno,"  we  are  affected,  not  with  an  empty 
wonder,  but,  on  the  contrary',  with  a  sense  of 
terrific  verisimilitude.  Nor  is  it  a  mere 
"  allegory  "  of  the  a])tness  of  the  mind  con- 
templating to  change  into  the  thing  contem- 
plated, but  the  representation  of  a  fact  pos- 
sible and  "  probable  to  thinking,"  granted  a 
state  of  things  in  which  mind  and  body  are 
more  mutually  influential  than  in  our  present 
condition.  With  the  "  Paradiso  "  it  is  the 
same.  The  smile  of  Beatrice  is  an  actual 
phenomenon,  which  must  remain  forever  in 
the  heart  of  every  reader  of  Dante,  as  one  of 
the  brightest  points  of  his  experience — so  as- 
tonishing is  that  poet's  power  of  bringing  be- 
fore mortal  eyes  '*  the  lights  that  never  were 
on  sea  or  land." 

Milton's  prose  works  confirm  our  view  of 
what  constituted  the  main  element  of  the 
poet's  power.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  if  not  oratorical.  Few  per- 
sons know^  more  of  Milton's  prose  than  the 
Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Print- 
ing, the  opening  of  which  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est passages  ever  penned  "  in  prose  or  rhyme." 
This  short  ])iece,  however,  gives  a  ver}'  inade- 
quate notion  of  these  works  in  general.  There 
is  no  other  such  strain  of  oratory  to  be  found 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  so 
great  a  j)reponderance  of  passion  over  reason, 
that  their  comparative  oblivion  is  not  to  be 
wondered  nt.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  Mil- 
ton's works  on  Divorce,  did  not,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  afibrd  a  single  illustration  to  the 


great  debate  on  the  occaBion  of  the  recent 
Act ;  and  we  may  affirm,  from  our  own  ac- 
quaintance with  these  writings — which  we 
have  read  through — that  the  Debate  in  quet- 
tion  lost  little  by  honorable  members'  pzolh 
able  ignorance  of  them. 

Milton*s  distinguishing  quality  as  a  writer 
being,  thua,  one  of  which  the  imitation  wh 
impossible,  and  the  attempt  to  imitate  servile, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  his  works  influenced 
cotemporary  and  succeeding  literature  and 
thought  to  a  degree  that  must  seem  dispro- 
portionately small  to  those  who  have  not  con- 
sidered the  reason  of  such  limitations. 

These  observations  lead  us  naturally  to  the 
statement  of  the  most  serious  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  Mr.  Masson's  book — a  fault  which 
we  state  at  the  outset,  because  we  wish  to 
have  the  less  grateful  port  of  our  duty  over 
and  done  with  at  once,  and  the  way  clear  for 
a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  a  really 
remarkable  work.  Mr.  Masson,  then,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  attempted  an  impossibil- 
ity when  he  undertook  to  write  "The  Life  of 
John  Milton  in  connection  with  the  Political, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History*  of  his 
Time."  There  are  plenty  of  precedents  for 
a  combination  of  biography  and  history,  but 
where  these  precedents  have  been  successful, 
it  has  been  always  and  inevitably  in  the  case 
of  some  individual — a  king  or  a  minister  ustb 
ally — whose  life  has  been  far  more  vitally  and 
importantly  connected  with  the  events  of  his 
time,  and  influential  upon  its  character,  than 
Mihon's  was.  Mr.  Masson's  own  statement 
of  the  aim  and  method  of  his  work  runs 
thus : — 

"  No  portion  of  our  national  histor)-  has  re- 
ceived more  abundant  or  more  admirable 
elucidation  than  those  sixty-six  years  (1608- 
1674) ;  but,  perhaps,  in  traversing  it  again  in 
that  mood  and  with  that  special  bent  of  in- 
quiry which  may  be  natural  where  the  Biog- 
ra])hy  of  Milton  is  the  primary  interest,  some 
facts  may  be  seen  in  a  new  light,  and,  at  all 
events,  certain  orders  of  facts  lying  by  the 
sides  of  the  main  track  may  come  into  notice. 
As  the  great  poet  of  the  age,  Milton  may,  ob- 
viouslv  enough,  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  its  literary  efforts  and  capabilities;  and 
the  general  history  of  its  literature  may, 
therefore,  be  narrated  in  connection  with  his 
life.  But,  even  in  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical departments,  Milton  was  not  standing 
aloof,  tic  was  not  the  man  of  action  of  the 
])arty  with  which  he  was  associated  ;  and  the 
actual  and   achieved    deeds  of  that   party. 
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whether  in  war  or  in  council,  are  not  the 
property  of  his  life ;  but  he  vim  as  nearly  as 
any  priTatc  man  in  his  time,  the  thinker  and 
idealist  of  the  party — now  the  expositor  and 
champion  of  their  views,  now  their  instructor 
and  in  advance  of  them ;  and  hence,  without 
encroaching  loo  much  on  common  ground, 
there  are  incidents  and  tendencies  of  the 
great  Puritan  Revolution  which  illustrate  his 
ufe  especially,  and  seek  illustration  from  it/' 

The  feasibility  of  the  combination  of  biog- 
raphy with  history  thus  proposed,  would  have 
been  much  greater  had  Mr.  Masson  limited 
his  work'  to  moderate  dimensions.  But  the 
book^-of  which  the  first  volume  of  the  three 
eontains  nearly  eight  hundred  large  octavo 
pages — constitutes,  in  fact,  a  very  full  and 
elaborate  histor}*  of  reh'gion,  politics,  and  lit- 
erature, and  a  most  minute  and  laborious  bi- 
ography of  Milton,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes  in 
the  instalment  before  us,  rather  tends  to  sur- 
prise us  with  the  statuesque  isolation  of  the 
great  poet,  than  to  justify  Mr.  Masson  in  his 
adoptiiin  of  this  method  of  relating,  **  in  con- 
nection," the  history  and  the  biography  which 
were,  in  reality,  so  little  connected.  No  doubt, 
in  the  sultsequent  portions  of  the  work,  this 
effKt  of  almost  absolute  separation  between 
the  two  elements  will  disappear,  but  Mr. 
HasBonV  own  admission,  that  Milton  was  not 
the  man  of  action  of  his  party,  and  that  his 
claim  to  have  its  histor}'  made  2)art  and  ])arcel 
of  his  *'  life  **  is  only  his  "  not  standing  aloof" 
from  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  surely 
enough  of  itself  to  assure  us  that  he  cannot 
auocecd  in  giving  a  history,  almost  as  exten- 
sive as  J^rd  Macaulay's  or  Mr.  Froude's,  any 
Tery  substantial  and  sustained  connection  with 
the  ])oet*H  biography.  Mr.  Ala^son's  work  is, 
in  fact,  two  works,  which,  should  he  ever  feel 
so  disposed,  he  may  sever,  and  publish  apart, 
with  scarcely  any  difficulties  of  re-arrange- 
ment or  recomposition.  We  repeat,  that  this 
artistic  defect  was  inherent  inevitablv  in  the 
method  adopted ;  the  want  of  fusion,  so  far 
from  being  the  result  of  imperfect  author- 
ship, is  made  conspicuous  by  the  writer's  in- 
tegrity, which  has  refused  to  represent  a  con- 
nection which  did  not  exist. 

Having  thus  stated  our  decided  objection  to 
the  form  of  Mr.  Masson*s  work,  wc  proceed 
to  speak  of  those  qualities  which  appear  to  us 
to  render  it,  nevertheless,  a  production  which  is 
•ore  to  secure  wide  and  reK])ectful  attention, 
nd  a  sound  reputation.  The  style  of  the 
vnling  IB,  u^Q  the  whole,  excellent.    It  is 
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not  quite  even,  but  its  unevennesses  are  not 
slovenly,  but  deliberate,  though  some  readers 
— probably  not  the  majority — might  wimIi 
them  away.  The  simple  and  lucid  prose,  of 
which  the  bulk  of  the  book  consists,  now  and 
then  breaks  out  into  something  totally,  and, 
OS  it  strikes  us,  oddly  and  incongruously  dif- 
ferent. These  exceptional  passages  are  often 
skilfully  written ;  indeed,  they  are  clearly  the 
author*s  most  cared-for  passages;  but  they 
appeal,  by  their  expressly  picturesque  elabo- 
rations and  semi-lyrical  movement,  to  a  cluss 
of  feelings  removed  from  those  with  which 
one  is  likely  to  peruse  the  surrounding  por- 
tions of  the  .narrative.  Those  readers  whom 
Mr.  Masson  would  probably  think  it  best 
worth  while  to  please,  will  scarcely  require  the 
course  of  their  perusal  to  be  refreshed  and 
enlivened  by  such  interruptions. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  work  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  the  great  amount  of  labor  and 
intelligence  which  has  been  expended  in  ren- 
dering it  as  complete  as  possible  in  point  of 
information.  The  **  Life  of  Milton  "  is  here 
written  once  for  all.  The  materials — what- 
ever defect  we  may  find  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  placed  before  us — are  probably  ex- 
hausted, and  every  thing  that  could  in  any 
way  illustrate  the  subject,  is  brought  into  con- 
tribution, with  an  industry  which,  if  it  errs, 
does  so  on  the  safe  side  of  excess.  We  are 
often  reminded  in  this  volume  of  the  com- 
bined ingenuity  and  laboriousness  which,  in 
Mr.  Masson's  "  Essay  on  Chattorton,"  gave 
us,  from  the  meteorological  register  of  the 
GaUlcmans  MmjazinCt  if  we  rememlier 
rightly,  the  very  weather  of  the  day  on  which 
the  young  poet  made  a  certain  journey  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach.  This  method  is,  indeed, 
the  pre-Ka])haeliti.sm  of  biography,  and  has 
probably  never  been  carried  out  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  present  work.  Not  only 
is  every  thing  immediately  related  to  Milton's 
life  and  pedigree  investigated  with  the  minut- 
est care,  but  we  have  also  the  lives  and 
pedigrees  of  all  the  people  Milton  ever  knew, 
and  even  of  those  with  whom  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  remote  likelihood  of  his  having 
been  acquainted.  The  few  trifling  facts  which 
have  remained  on  record  relating  to  Milton 
during  his  University  course,  are  accomjianiud 
by  an  extremely  full,  and,  in  some  respects 
interesting,  account  of  the  University  during 
that  time.  Tiie  laborious  biographer  has  ob- 
tained access  to  the  college  books  and  regis- 
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ters,  and  has  given  CTcry  detail  which  could 
chance  to  add,  in  any  conceivable  way,  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  poet's  "  surroundings.** 
We  have  catalogues  and  descriptions  of  all 
the"  students  who  entered  Milton's  college 
(Ciirist's) ;  full  accounts  of  the  heads  and 
princijjal  fellows  of  all  the  colleges;  a  minute 
history  of  every  event  occurring  in,  or  in.con- 
nection  with,  the  University  in  which  the  poet 
could  he  supposed  to  have  felt  interested. 
Joseph  Meade's  "  casual  relation  to  Milton  as 
oneof  ihe  Senior  Fellows  of  Christ's  College,** 
while  the  poet  was  an  undergraduate,  obtains 
for  him  more  than  a  niche — a  cha])el — in  ihis 
vast  temple  raised  to  the  fame  of  the  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost.*'    And  so  forth. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  reasonable  medium 
between  executing  the  "  Life  of  Milton  '*  in 
some  such  manner  as  this,  and  making  very 
short  work  of  it  indeed.  Milton's  biograi)hy 
in  itself,  durinfj  the  thirtv-lwo  vears  over 
which  this  volume  extends,  is  without  inci- 
dent, and  his  character  without  passion  or 
fault.  He  stands,  amidst  all  the  variety  of 
person  and  events  described  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  like  a  Roman  statue,  with  little  other 
interest  or  character  besides  its  pride  and 
severity.  We  liave,  indeed,  a  good  many 
Latin  letters  and  college  speeches,  etc.,  but 
nature,  in  each  case  alike,  is  overlaid  and 
quenched  by  a  cold  and  elaborate  classicism. 
\Ve  scarcely  ever  get  a  sight  of  the  man  him- 
self, and  when  we  do,  he  makes  such  absolute 
claims  on  our  good  opniion,  and  cares  so  little 
for  it,  that  we  are  not  attracted.  From  the 
mighty  cable  which  Mr.  Masson  has  woven 
about  the  thin  thread  of  the  poet's  actual  life, 
let  us  draw  out,  as  well  as  wc  can,  the  latter. 

John  Milton,  born  in  Bread  Street,  London, 
Dec.  9,  1G08,  derived  his  pedigree  from  "  the 
Oxfordhhire  Miltons."    Beyond  this  bare  fact, 
nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his  genealogy. 
Although    Mr.   Masson   has   devoted   much 
space  and  more  labor  to  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  he  has  arrived  at 
nothing  beyond  a  probability  as  to  who  was 
the  poet's  grandfather.     His  father  was  a  man 
of  regular  education,  and  of  high  principles,  I 
and  solid  character.     He  had,  in  his  youth, : 
abjured  the  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  faith,  j 
at  the  cost  of  very  great  sacrifice  of  personal " 
feelings  and  advantages.     lie  was  a  fine  musi- : 
clan  ;  and  by  his  profession  a  "  scrivener,"  a . 
business  which  was  "  verv  much  that   of  a 


modern  attorney,  or  of  an  attorney  in  conjunc- 


tion with  a  law-stationer."    He  realized  a 
"  plentiful  estate  "  by  his  industry  and  integ- 
rity, so  that  he  was  well  able,  not  only  to  keep 
his  son  John,  and  to  give  him  every  advantage 
of  education  and  foreign  travel,  long  aAer  the 
age  at  which  most  men  are  getting  their  liv- 
ing, but  also  to  support,  as  it  seems,  his  oihtt 
son,  Christopher,  after  his  marriage.     An  im- 
portant point  is  impressed  upon  us  by  Mr. 
Masson,  when  he  reminds  us  that  "  the  futuie 
poet  was  not  only  a  Londoner,  like  his  pre- 
decessors Chaucer  and  Spenser,  but  a  Lon- 
doner of  the  innermost  circle — a  child  of  the 
very  heart  of  Cockaigne.     Bow  Church  stood 
at  the  back  of  the  Spread  Eagle  ** — the  scriv- 
ener's house — **  ^nd  so  close  that,  had  the 
famous  bells  fallen,  they  might  have  cnished 
the  infant  in  his  cradle."    If,  as  it  has  been 
plausibly  said,  ever}'  man  of  genius  spends  his 
life  in  teaching  what  he  has  learned  before  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  Milton's  early  youth 
and  manhood,  thus  passed  exclusively  between 
the  city  of  London  and  Cambridge,  with  its 
poor  surrounding  country,  is  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  remarkable  absence  of  vivid  and 
accurate  natural  imagery  from   his  poetry. 
Mr.  Masson's  description  of  Bread  Street  and 
its  neighborhood,  in  the  scrivener's  time,  is  a 
l)iece  of  very  genial  and  effective  writing,  and 
a  most  substantial  help  to  a  right  conception 
of  the  poet's  early  life.     From  eleven  to  six- 
teen years  old,  or  thereabouts,  Milton  was  a 
scholar  of  St.  Paul's,  under  Dr.  Gill,  a  man  of 
much  literary  taste  as  well  as  learning.    All 
these   and  the   preceding  years  are  totally 
barren  of  any  remaining  detail  of   childish 
and  boyish  life.     John  seems,  hideed,  to  have 
raised  In'gh  hopes*in  his  father's  mind  by  his 
early  and   steady  application  to  study ;  but 
beyond  this  very  dull  fact  of  his  having  been 
"  a  good  boy,"  we  know  nothing  of  him  in- 
dividually.    He  was  intended  for  the  church 
from  a  verj*  early  age,  and,  with  that  inten- 
tion, he  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
on  the  12lh  of  February,  1G24-5.     His  career 
at  College  is  almost  as  devoid  of  personal  de- 
tails as  his  preceding  youth.    lie  is  said,  in* 
deed,  upon  the  authority  of  a  MS.  of  Aubrey 
to  have  been  publicly  whipped,  in  accordance 
with  the  college  discipline  of  the  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  his  tutor  Chappell 
But  Mr.  Masson  does  his  hero  the  good  ser- 
vice of  showing  that  the  tradition  scarcely 
deserves  the  importance  and  credit  given  to 
it  by  Dr.  Johnson.    The  biographer  makei 
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Ml  use,  in  thii  part  of  the  •*  Life,**  of  Milton's 
Latin  poems,  letters,  and  academic  exercises, 
and  he  gives  spirited  translations  of  most  of 
them ;  but,  as  we  hare  said,  they  contain  ez- 
trmneljT  little  of  properly  personal  interest  or 
i§la»t  unless,  perhops,  we  may  regard  it  as 
curiously  characteristic  that  the  young  poet 
ahooid  have  adopted  such  a  style  as  the  fol- 
lovring,  in  describing  to  his  friend  Diodati, 
hia  pleuure  on  beholding  the  London  ladies 
ui  their  cuatomar)-  promenades : — 

"  Very  often  here,  as  stars  breathing  forth 
mild  flames,  you  may  see  troops  of  maidens 
pMsing  by.'  Ah  I  how  often  have  I  seen  the 
wmdera  of  a  worthy  form,  which  might  even 
npair  the  old  age  of  Jove !  Ah !  how  often 
hare  I  seen  eyes  surpassing  all  gems  and 
whatever  lights  revolve  round  either  pole; 
•nd  necks  twice  whiter  than  the  arms  of  liv- 
ing Peloris,  and  than  the  way  which  flows 
tiaged  with  pure  nectar;  and  the  ezquisite 
grace  of  the  forehead ;  and  the  trembling 
bldr,  which  cheating  Love  spreads    as   his 


From  a  Latin  elegy,  it  appears  that  the 
poet  experienced  his  first  touch  of  love  at  the 
nge  of  nineteen.  The  poem  is  highly  charnc* 
teristic  of  Milton's  mode  of  feelin;r,  throti;rh 
the  medium,  as  it  were,  of  the  clasMcs.  "  Not 
yet,"  he  says,  '*0  genial  AmathuHn,  had  I 
known  thy  laws,  and  my  breast  was  frf*c  from 
the  Paphian  fire."  He  had  hitherto  laughed 
at  love.  "  The  Cyprian  Imy  could  not  Ijr.'ar 
this,"  and  vows  that  the  ]>oet  f^hail  himself  he 
a  witness  of  what  his  right  hand  cm  do.  *'  I 
was  on  the  point  of  laughing  at  \\U  ihr<*atii, 
nor  was  I  at  all  in  fear  of  the  U/v.  Anon  1 
am  taking  my  pleasure"  in  the  promemd^s 
of  the  London  ladies  alreadv  referred  to  in 

m 

the  foregoing  extract  •*  A  freqiient  crowd — 
in  appearance,  as  it  might  seem,  a  crowd  of 
goddesses — is  going  and  coming  »]j!<rn0idly 
along  the  middle  of  the  ways;  bud  ti>«r  grow- 
ing diy  shines  with  twofold  bri;5riire*«."  Ore 
lady  he  eees  pre-eminent  a-xive  the  re^.t. 
**  Such  as  the  wouid  \>nus  wi*h  h^n*!f  to  be 


golden  nets;  and  the  inviting  cheeks,  com-   teen  bv  mortals."    "Tiiis  fair  one.  m*v::rPT. 


fizcd  the  fann-  rf  wandering  Jove !  Yield.  «*»«  P'^^a*  ''*^S*^*  of  *»•'  l*>-'<^**  *'«"^'*  ?  ^''^n> 
y»  Persian  pirK»i:h  the  lurbantd  brows,  and, 'i«i»  Uck."  The  poet  goes  on  mv.':.  .•:  ihe 
all  tliat  dwell  in  Su^a  ard  Memnniiian  Nino*.  ii\ie  of  tiie  writer  of  a  modem  ta.e?:V?fe.  to 
Ye,  also,  nx-mpLs  of  Greece,  bend  low  } our  relate  how  uriaccusioir.ed  jiair:*  w-ere  fvji  is 
l»non."eic.  1;.:,    },eart.      -  MesnwLi.e    the    n-io    a:vi.e 


In  none  of  Mr.wr/s  early  wr/.-r.??  do  me   I-'eased  me  was  tr.-^vch^  a«sy  from  my  cjes, 

99 

gat  nearer  to  ;:.e  m&r>'«  l:.Ci\\C^i.  *!:«  iJiin  '.n   "ertr  to  rev-i.Ti. 

the  above  p£m.;re.     I:j  }.>  f.^t  ^^r  M  co.-       Nt^er.  Uf'-re  or  •■r.'.e.  ▼?:•  \\h  f>»*  ire  -J 


lege  the  cLi.'i  of  ;j'.'  *>:*:  ci«r«.a-.d  u*:  «.m*», 
the  elegy  -r>n  '.:':  Ijei::*  cf  &  li'.r  1-M\\ 
dying  of  a  G.-^':. :  "  .-*.  \:.'.'\^  of  '.vr  .•'•:»'-er> 
vhomavreE'-rsy'.r  '  :..f  .'."..i' Af. *:.••...  ;.rooi- 
bly  agree  »/:.  >  .*  »r»'«*s.i'  ^  '.'.  f;:  rr  ',**: *•.'..- 
ciftil,  in  ti  e  *>':.:.  '.▼•/  ».*^j»>  *,'.  ':.*:  v,."-.  •..•*• 
feeling.    We    cir  v.:   '.'.'•.'..-.t    >:   •  .t    '..'/■ 
opinion   of  'J-a   •  .f-t     v     .'r-  vi  •?.#:   -^^y/ 
lapher,    *ivi    r*    *-i'.va«»    •*]•   vr.    '/    ":> 

yaoth  of  §>-:*■■.  '.«.  ■ .  *  •.  v.i. ..  v.  « ?  •.»  y*/  •  / 
badi  into  •.  t  "^  ...•:  •. '  •#*  ki  ■  vf  //•r  ■  • 
Chappeil*.  1' .  '*■  •*^:  •/.  .«'»  w  »  •  -a-  *^^  ' 
them  at  Is.  1. 1  * '  ,  <*  .»-'r..'»,<.  v>  ■  .•"•  • 
logic  and  1:  .  •^-••.•t  '  ',••  r«%.f  r  *••  ■*• 
pod  hiKi^' f  vj,./  j*^***  '.\-*  f  f»^«««^  'lu* 
ho  was  wrvr**-  ••  ^■•'r  '.-►•^^•v''.  -c  •  •«-«f.»  /m 
pnee  at  :■  •  i  ».   -. » -    .  ,  ♦   v.'.  i  •  •  /.« -i  •/- ^/t 

merely  U'.L.'^    .•  t -^v  w/v  >, 

of  Terse*   >-  •-    .*«.    '    ^   ;j^    -^'jj//* 


■.  h  fr.0'.*:  of  /*>JVr:;r    l'.      J'  it  /j.i  .y   ^r.o■j;r^. 
»»«    >^*  It.*  M'fi'/us  !««•«  r«.« ».«    '/•••'. 


•  « 


'vf.  i*  Mf    i1  »'•»'''•'  •'   •1'. 


■^    .••  '^-f 


*'j 


»>',  '-^   X'/ 


".•  ^;  •! .•■  If*' 


»  'i«-?. 


■  I. 


•it!       ^«i      I-       .     •/*.'..    1/    .V«/«.      »«»^r      •.-■•      •./     '.f 
/  «y  f«4  ,   «•  '*    r  ./••«  '•      «.»    I  »    ^  .•■»  O*  *  *-'^  ?    J'VA 

^t    .J.  #!..,'•    r '/•-.'    '**/•  ifi«t  '^i.*!.  of  Uiu4;h 
.  yt  t,<  ..•>-•   .«     *^    ■/.'yy «»,'•■.«■»   o*  •//««•  ffMrrj^ 


; 


..,«^i    «*iA  p»«  ••'>•  •  ^o*' 


♦«^ 


ft*^i;  '/Wrwiae 
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than  ex  animo.  On  or  about  Christmas-day 
of  the  same  year,  Milton  beings  then  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  wrote  the  first  poem  that 
bore  unequivocal  promise  of  his  future  powers, 
namely,  the  ode  "On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,"  a  ])iece  which,  though  deformed  by 
conceits  entirely  below  tlie  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, still  deserves  Mr.  Hallaqp's  commenda- 
tion of  it  as  probably  the  most  beautiful  ode 
in  our  language.  Mr.  Mosson  attributes  to 
about  the  same  period  the  composition  of  the 
small  pieces,  "  Upon  the  Circumcision,"  "  On 
Time,"  "At  a  Solemn  Music,"  and  "The 
Passion." 

After  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  Milton  kept 
terms  for  three  years  more  at  Cambridge,  and 
then  became  Master  of  Arts.  These  three 
years  were  passed  without  any  recorded  inci- 
dent of  interest,  beyond  his  composition  of  a 
few  comparatively  trifling  pieces.  On  taking 
his  M.A.  degree,  the  poet  onco  more  sub- 
scribed the  articles,  and  so  declared  his  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  royal  supremacy  and 
the  Church  of  England  liturgy  and  doctrines. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Masson  pauses  to  look  back 
upon  the  seven  years  of  the  poet's  university 
life,  and  describes  the  Cambridge  of  those 
days  in  a  chapter,  which  not  only  materiolly 
assists  us  in  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences to  which  the  youth  of  Milton  was 
subject,  but  also  constitutes  a  description  of 
much  independent  interest.  It  is  important 
that  we  should  remember  that  "  the  system 
of  study  at  Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  was 
very  different  from  what  it  is  at  ]ire8ent.  The 
avatar  of  mathematics  had  not  begun.  New- 
ton was  not  bom  till  ten  years  after  Milton 
had  lefl  Cambridge,  nor  wets  there  then,  nor 
for  thirty  years  aftertoarth,  any  public  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  university,  Milton's 
connection  with  Cambridge,  therefore,  belongs 
to  the  closing  nge  of  an  older  system  of  edu- 
cation. .  .  .  That  which  reigned  along  with 
philology,  or  held  that  place  of  supremacy  by 
the  side  of  philology,  which  mathematics  has 
since  occupied,  was  ancient  logic  or  dialectics." 

Milton's  prose  works  would  probably  have 
been  very  different  and  far  more  valuable  pro- 
ductions than  they  are,  had  his  training  been 
that  of  the  a])])roaching  Baconian  and  mathe- 
matical era,  instead  of  that  of  the  expiring 
age  of  the  scholastic  logic.  In  this  viaw, 
however,  we  probably  differ  from  Mr.  Masson, 
who  a])pears  to  see  no  defect  in  any  thing  his 
hero  was  or  did.    Wliat  was  the  pott's  own 


opinion  of  scholasticism  we  gather  from  Ml 
Masson's  welcome  analyses  of  the  hhheilp 
unnoticed  but  biographical ly  mluah]^, "  Pki^ 
lusiones  OnXoritd,"  a  series  of  college 
cises  in  rhetoric  **I  think,"  says  Mi 
speaking  of  the  soholastic  philosophy,  ^  then 
never  can  have  been  any  place  for  these  atodifi 
on  Parnassus,  unless  perhaps  someuneaM- 
vated  nook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  mnlovrif, 
rough,  and  horrid  with  brambles  and  thomib 
overgrown  with  thistles  and  thick  nettles,  tu 
removed  from  the  dance  and  company  of 
the  goddesses,  producing  neither  laurel  nor 
flowers,  and  never  reached  by  the  sound  of 
Apollo's  lyre."  And  again,  **  By  these  two 
things  I  perceive  a  country  to  be  edvaneid 
and  adorned — ^noble  speaking  and  brave  wy 
tion ;  and  this  litigious  battling  of  discoidiiif 
opinions  seems  unable  either  to  qualify  te 
eloquence,  or  to  instruct  in  prudenoe  or  a^ 
cite  to  brave  deeds." 

Of  these  "  Prolusiones,"  the  sixth,  moB^ 
taining  the  thesis,  "That  sportiTe  ezerdsee  on 
occasions  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  ntndim 
of  philosophy,"  is,  as  Mr.  Masson  says, "  bf 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  essays  antfr* 
biographically."  This  piece,  which  Mr.  Mi^ 
son  translates  almost  at  full,  gives  us  Talnabla 
insight  into  the  poet's  tastes  and  habits. 
often-evinced  pleasure  in  the  life  of  the 
tropolis,  appears  here  strongly.  He  speaki 
of  London  as  "  the  head  of  cities,  filled, 
to  repletion,  with  all  delights,"  and  it 
that  the  severe  moralist  of  "  Com  us  "  oould 
reckon  language  of  extreme  coarsenesa  M 
among  the  allowable  modes  of  mental  relaxi^ 
tion.  There  are  words  which  Mr.  Masson 
will  only  transcribe  in  Latin,  and  others  whiek 
he  does  not  venture  to  transfer  to  his  pagta  at 
all.  Some  of  the  language  of  this  Orationi 
"  it  is  right  that  the  reader  should  know,  ii 
about  as  nauseous  and  obscene  as  the  resouron 
of  the  Latin  Dictionary  could  well  enable  ont 
to  be."  The  |)oet,  in  this  piece,  acknowledges 
to  the  nick-name  of  "  The  Lady,"  which  wm 
know  from  A"^i^^y  &nd  Wood,  was  given  to 
him  at  college.  It  seems  that  his  beardless 
face  and  clear  complexion  were  not  the  only 
reasons.  "  Is  it,"  he  asks,  "  because  I  never 
was  able  to  quaff  huge  tankards  lustily,  or 
because  I  never  proved  my  manhood  in  thm 
same  way  as  those  debauched  blackguards F 
I  would  they  could  as  easily  doff  the  ass  m  I 
can  whatever  of  the  woman  is  in  me.  Bat 
see  how  absurdly  and  unreflectingly  Uuf  ImII. 
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upbraided  me  vi'ith  that  which  I,  on  the  best  dltional  pleasure  it  is  to  the  miiid  to  w\ng  its 

of  grounds,  will  turn  to  my  glory."  |  way  through  all  the  histories  and  local  niies 

For  what  is  coarse  in  this  Prolusion,  the  of  nations,  and  to  turn  to  the  account  of  pru- 

occasioii  seems   to    have  been  \he  eiLcuse, .'}''']'''' '''''\l['^^'^^^^ 

,.  _,  „         »T    xf  «*i  italions  of  kmgdoms,  states,  cities,  and  peo- 

«  Every  year,"  says  Mr.  Masson,  "  there  were  |    ,^, ,    r^,j, j^  .^^  ^^  ,,^„^^„^  ^^  ,,^  ^^^^^^^\  ^3 

in  the  university  revelries  m  which  the  Latin  {f  „iive  in  every  age.  and  to  be  horn  as  it  were 
tongue  was  ransacked  for  terms  of  buffoonery  I  coeval  with  Time  itself.  I  omit  that,  with 
and  scurrility,  and  the  classic  mythology  for  ,  which  what  else  is  then  to  be  counted  equiva- 
iU  gross  anecdotes."  It  was  at  one  of  these  lent  ?  To  be  the  oracle  of  many  nations ;  to 
carnivals  that  the  oration  in  question  was  dc-  J»a^;e  one's  house  a  kind  of  temple;  to  be 
livered,  and  on  such  an  occasion  it  would  «"«^^»  f  ^i»S«  and  commonwealths  invite  to 
,    , ,     ,         .  . ,       I    ..     •     •  1  If   come  to  them,  such  as  neighbors  and  forfign- 

probably  have  been  considered   "  i)riggi8h    .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.j^j,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^^^^  ^^.^„  ^-^^ 

not  to  have  been  improper.  A\  e  may  men- 1  geen  shall  l)e  boasted  of  by  others  as  some- 
lion,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Masson  does  useful  thing  meritorious— these  are  the  rewards, 
aervice  in  restoring  to  its  original  place  in  this  '  these  the  fruits  which  learning  both  can  and 
"Prolusion,"  one  of  the  minor  poems,  which  Soften  does  secure  for  her  votaries." 
18  printed  in  the  ordinary  edition,  with  the  Mr.  Masson,  although  he  apparently  over- 
heading,  "  at  a  vacation  exercise,**  etc.,  but  rates  the  literar}*  quality  of  some  of  these  ac- 
vhich  has  little  meaning  when  unexplained  .  ademic  exercises,  is  quite  right  in  affirming 
by  its  prose  context.  that  they  "  ])ossess  a  singular  autobiographic 

As  the  translations  from  these  unknown  value.  They  throw  light  upon  much  con- 
" Prolusions "  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  '  nected  with  Milton's  career  at  Cambridge; 
Mr.  Masson *s  work,  it  is  right  that  we  should  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  reading;  his 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  habits  and  tastes  as  a  student ;  the  relation  in 
far  as  they  can  from  an  extract  both  of  the  ■  which  he  stood  to  the  university  system  of  his 
aubstance  of  Milton's  writing,  and  of  the  style  I  time,  and  to  the  new  intellectual  tendencies 
of  Mr.  Masson *8  rendering.  Here  is  a  pas- !  which  were  .gradually  affecting  that  system." 
aage,  in  praise  of  knowledge,  which  reminds  They  also  prove,  **  that  Milton  passed  through 
us,  by  its  grave  eiithusiaKm  and  noble  Inn-  two  stages  in  his  career  at  the  university — a 
guage,  of  the  "Advancement  of  Learning :  " —   stnge  of  decided  unpopularity,  and  a  subse- 

"  AVhat  a  thing  it  is  to  have  compassed  the  quent  stage,  in  which  his  powers  were  recog- 
vrholc  humor  of  heaven  and  its  stars;  all  the  '  nizod,  and  he  was  treated,  as  he  himself  states, 
motions  and  vicissitudes  of  the  air,  whether  it '  with  quite  unusual  respect  by  the  aullioriiies, 
terrifies  untaught  minds  hy  the  august  sound  :o„i]  i,y  ^]l  ^.],o  i,„j.,v  him." 
of  its  thunders,  or  hy  the  bl.zmg  ha.r  .>f  its  |  (),/reaching  the  period  of  Milton's  depart- 
comets,  or  whctlier  it  stiffens  nito  snow  or  i         -         .i  •       •.      •     i  •    .  »       i 

hail,  or  whether  it  descends,  soft  and  placid,  in  I  "»•*-*  ^^°"^  ^[»f  university,  m  his  twenty-fourth 
rain  and  dew;  then  to  have  thoroughly  j)^""' ^* J'-  Masson  pauses  to  make  the  infer- 
learned  the  alternating  winds,  and  all  the  ex- 1  ences  that  are  to  he  deduced  as  to  his  hero's 
halations  and  vajiors  which  earth  (»r  sea  give  j  character,  from  the  various  data  set  forth  in 
forth ;  thereafter  to  have  become  skilled  in  j  this  hiograj)hv.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to- 
the  secret  forces  of  plants  and  metals,  and  ji„d  ^vith  his' estimate  is,  that,  although  he 
under..tand,ng  in  the  nature,  and  if  possible,  I  ^,j„j^  ^^^  distinctly  enough  the  moral  and 
the  sensations  of  animals:  furlluT,  to  have    .'      „    .     ,      -i      /.  i  i    i.     i 

•tudied  ll.o  exact  Mruclure  nnd  mcdkinc  «f  "'t«.-llcct..al  l.iuk- winch  so  re.narkal.lv  charac- 


the  human  body,  and  iinaliy,  the  divine  vi.f 
and  vigor  of  the  mind,  and  whether  any 
knowledge  reaches  us  of  what  are  called 
ffuardian  sjiirits  and  genii  and  di'inons ! 
There  are  other  iniinite  things  l)e^id^'s,  a  good 
part  of  which  might  be  learned  before  I  could 
have  enumerated  them  all.  So  at  length,  my 
hearers,  when  once  universal  lenrning  lias  fin- 
ished its  circle,  the  soul,  not  content  with  this 
darkwjme  prison-house,  will  reach  out  far  and 
wide  till  it  hhall  have  filled  the  world  itself. 


teri/ed  the  ])oet,  he  does  not  remark  upon  it 
as  an  evil.  Such,  nevertheless,  it  decidedly 
was,  both  in  itself,  and  in  its  chilling  and  nar- 
rowing effect  upon  his  feelings,  his  ujiinions, 
and  his  poetry.  Mr.  Masson  justly  attaches 
great  im]>ortance,  as  an  influence  u]ion  the 
mind  and  works  of  the  poet,  to  his  eminent 
adherence  to  that  virtue  of  which  he  thus 
boasts  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  prose  pas- 
tiages : — 


ttd  space  beyond  that,  in  the  divine  expa-       ..  ^y,,„e  jf  i  ^^^^  ^^11  ye  what  I  learned, 
Ualion  of  Its  magnitude  ...  and  what  ad-  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^,  ^^^  love,— 1  mean  that  which  is 
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truly  so,  tvhnse  charming-cup  is  only  Tirtuc, 
which  hhe  bears  in  her  hand  to  those  who  arc 
worthy ; — the  rest  are  cheated  with  a  thick, 
intoxicating  potion  which  a  certain  sorceress, 
the  abuser  of  love's  name,  carries  about, — and 
how  the  lirst  and  chiei'est  ofRcc  of  love  begins 
and  ends  in  the  soul,  producing  those  happy 
twins  of  hor  divine  generation,  knowledge  and 
virtue,  with  such  abstracted  sublimities  as 
these,  it  miglit  be  worth  your  listening. 


devotion  of  hii  thoughts  to  self-cultizrv 
moral  and  intellectual, — ^in  order  to  the  de 
velopment  of  that  poetic  power  to  which,  of 
all  things,  sifch  a  habit  of  mind  is  likely  to 
be  most  injurious.  One  of  Milton's  "fixed 
ideas,"  from  his  early  youth,  seems  to  han 
been  the  ambition  to  become  a  great  poet, 
and,  to  all  appearances,  this  ambition  was  the 
first  motive  not  only  of  his  laborious  fulfil- 


Ilaving  hud  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scriptures  ^ent  of  what  he  somewhere  calls  a  «  circulir 
unfolding  these  chaste  and  high  mvsteries,  I  education  "-i.e.,  one  inclusive  of  all  kinds  of 
with  timeliest  care  uifused,  that  *  the  body  is   ,         ,   ,        i    /i       n.*  i     ^.         m 

f«-  tK«  T  «wi  «»,i «!,«  T  ^^A  ft>-  ♦!»«  Ur.A,. »  ;u.,.  knowlcdge— butalso  of  his  moral  culture.  The 


for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  for  the  body,'  thus 
also  I  argued  it  to  myself — that,  if  unchastity 
in  a  woman,  whom  St  Paul  terms  the  glory 
of  man,  be  such  a  scandal  and  dishonor,  then 
certainly  in  m»n,  who  is  both  the  image  and 
glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly  not 
60  thouglit,  be  much  more  deflowering  and 
dishonorable." — Apology  for  Smeciymnuus. 

Mr.  Masson,  in  quoting  these  words,  very 
truly  adds,  "  Whoever  would  understand 
Milton  must  take  the  substance  of  this  passage 
along  with  him,  whether  he  has  cause  to  like  it 
or  not.''  The  above  words  of  Milton  possess, 
however,  an  importance  far  beyond  their  illus- 
trative value.     They  are  the  first  enunciation. 


rledg< 

fact  of  this  predominant  ambition  and  eiH 
grossing  self-culture  is,  however,  fu^ly  reco^ 
nized  by  his  biographer,  in  a  passage  which  ii 
a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  manner  of  ihiDk- 
ing  and  writing.  "As,"  he  writes,  **it  wis 
Milton's  ambition  to  be,  not  merely  a  poda 
but  a  rates,  so,  in  his  case,  the  regimen  pre- 
scribed seems  to  have  had  the  effect  BDtid- 
pated.  One  can  easily  see  how  it  should  be 
so.  Is  it  not  noted  that  men,  trained  too 
much  in  the  social  crowd,  are  apt,  even  if 
originally  well  endowed,  to  sink  to  a  low  and 
vulgar  pitch  of  endeavor,  to  fly  near  the 
ground  with  gross  wing  themselves,  and  to 


in  modern  times,  of  one  of  the  greatest  truths  ,  regard  all  flight  in  others  that  leaves  tbf 
which  the  world  has  yet  to  learn.  If,  as  we '  ground  very  far  beneath  as  mildness,  phin- 
niay  safely  afTirm,  the  reform  of  the  world  |  tasy,  and  extravagance  ?  Who  so  incredo- 
and  of  life  must  begin  when  life  itself  begins, ,  lous  of  heroism,  who  so  impatient  of  '  high 
then  the  first  declaration  of  the  true  depth  of.  art '  as  worldly  wits  ?  W'ho  so  contempto- 
the  obligation  in  point  is  a  document  which  is  ;  ous  of  any  strain  in  any  department  thatafh 
of  eminent  mark  in  the  history  of  the  human   proaches  what  can    be   nicknamed  <  the  tit- 


8])irit. 


mantic  ? '    It  is  he,  on  the  other  Innd,  who 


Mr.  Masson  proceeds  to  point  out  Milton*s  has  kept  his  soul  pure  and  aloof,  that  still 
deficiency  in  the  quality  of  humor;  but  he  finds  a  grander  world  of  realities  to  move  in 
scarcely  seems  to  attach  consequence  enough  '  beyond  this  world  of  sense.  It  is  to  the  pale 
to  so  immense  a  drawback.  After  poetry, '  solitary,  stretched  by  his  cave  in  the  desert 
humor  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  or  the  mountain,  with  his  beechen  bowl  of 
poet.  A  certain  amount  of  humor  may  be  .  simple  water  beside  him,  or  meditating  alone 
said  to  bo  necessary  before  a  man  can  be  a  in  his  quiet  watch-tower,  that  Nature  whiapeis 
poet  at  all;  for,  unless  he  has  the  capacity  of  her  sublimer  secrets,  and  that  the  lost  knowt- 
"  scenting  the  ridiculous  from  afar,"  he  will  |  edge  of  things  comes  once  more  in  visions 
be  conslanlly  subject  to  the  perpetration  of  and  dreams." 

awkward  nests  and  absurdities  quite  destructive  j  As  it  may  be  proper  to  show  ^what  we 
of  poetic  eiu'ct.  Wordsworth  is  almost  ruined, .  meant  when  we  charged  Mr.  Masson's  style 
as  a  poet,  by  the  deficiency  in  question.  How  !  with  certain  vagaries  and  incongruities,  we 
much  of  that  (jnwhjness,  with  which  we  can  !  ap])end  the  sentence  which  succeeds  the 
scarcely  help  associating  the  otherwise  noble  above:  "Did  we  live  as  erst  did  Pythagoras, 
idea  of  this  poet,  would  have  nielled  and  should  there  not  begin  again  to  resound  in 
vanished  under  a  little  of  the  genial  warmth  of  our  ears,  faint  at  first,  but  gradually  more 


a  humorous  perception ! 


and  more  clear  and  loud,  that  famous  sphere- 


Mr.  Masson  scarcely  lays  enough  emphasis  music  of  his,  to  which  the  orbs  do  keep  time 
upon  another  decidedly  un])oetical  quality  in  |  and  the  young-eyed  cherubs  do  inceasingly 
the  character  of  Milton,  namely,  the  habitual  j  listen,"  etc.  ?      Surely    these   little  bits  of 
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^'Girlylese"  are  out  of  place  in  a  book  mainly 
of  good  eommonplace  English,  like  the  ''Life 
of  Milton ! "  The  expletive  "  do  "  and  the 
figan  of  the  ''young-eyed  cherubs"  might 
Mil  have  been  omitted,  and  **  worldly  wits  " 
chcoted  of  a*sneer. 

Milton  went  to  the  university,  intending  to 

enter  the  Church ;  but  before  taking  his  final 

floowell  of  Cambridge,  he  hod  decided  against 

thie  step.    Since,  however,  in  the  very  hour 

^    of  that  farewell,  he  had  subscribed  the  Arti- 

'     elee,  it  seems  clear,  that  "what  he  had  in 

ikmf  when  he  hesitated  to  become  a  clergy- 

I     mpn,  was,  in  all  probability,  less  the  letter  of 

L    the  Articles  to  be  subscribed,  and  of  the  oaths 

to  bo  taken,  than  the  general  condition  of 

the  Chuich  at  that  particular  time.''    What 

thia  condition  was,  Mr.  Masson  then  proceeds 

i    to  describe,  in  a  very  full  and  able  exposition 

}.     of  the  ecclesiastical  reigns  of  Williams  and 

Land.      We   have  no  space  for  even  the 

Imefest  analysis  of  this  long  chapter,  but  we 

■luat  make  room  for  a  sketch  of  its  hero,  as 

Milton's    biographer  has  drawn  him.    Mr. 

Maaaon's  view  of  the  character  and  career  of 

Laud  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  original 

passages  in  the  book,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 

fidr  specimen  of  the  style,  at  once  lively  and 

aolidy   in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 

work  is  written.    The  notice  is  thus  con- 

dudcd : — 

"  And  so,  what  with  oae  means  of  influence, 
what  with  another.  Laud,  in  the  year  1632, 
being  then  in  the  sixtieth  yenr  of  IiIh  nge,  was 
Ihe  dominant  spirit  in  the  Kn^iifdi  Church, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kngiish  State. 
One  would  fain  think  and  speak  with  some 
sespect  of  any  man  who  has  been  beheaded ; 
nuch  more  of  one  who  was  beheaded  for  a 
cause  to  which  he  had  conscientiously  devoted 
hia  life,  and  which  thousands  of  his  country- 
men, two  centuries  after  his  death,  still  ad- 
here to,  still  ex])ound,  still  uphold,  albeit  with 
the  difference,  incalculable  to  themselves,  of 
all  that  time  has  flung  between.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  like  or  admire  Land.  The  nearer 
we  get  to  him,  the  more  all  soft  illusion  falls 
off,  and  the  more  distinctly  we  have  before  us 
the  hard  reality,  as  ])*Kwes  and  others.saw  it, 
of  a  '  little,  low,  red-faced  mnn,'  bustling  by 
the  side  of  that  king  of  the  narrow  foreheaci 
and  the  melancholy  Vandyke  air,  or  pressing 
his  notions  with  a  raspy  voice  at  the  council- 
board,  till  Weston  became  peevish  and  Cot- 
tington  wickedly  solemn,  or  bowing  his  head 
m  churches  not  very  gracefully.  When  we 
examine  what  remains  of  his  mind  in  writings, 
the  estimate  is  not  enhanced.    The  texture  of 
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his  writing  is  hard,  dry,  and  common ;  suffi- 
ciently clear  as  to  the  meaning,  and  with  no 
insincerity  or  superfluity,  but  without  sap, 
radiance,  or  force.  Occasionally,  when  one  of 
his  fundamental  tonics  is  touched,  a  kind  of 
dull  heat  arises,  ana  one  can  see  that  the  old 
man  was  in  earnest  Of  any  thing  like  depth 
or  comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  there  is  no 
evidence ;  much  less  of  what  is  understood  by 
genius." 

The  High-Church  cause,  Mr.  Masson  goes 
on  to  say,  has  had,  since  the  time  of  Laud, 
and  has  now,  much  abler  adherents.  Uow 
was  it,  then,  that  he  rose  to  his  peculiar  emi- 
nence, "  and  that  slowly,  by  degrees,  and 
against  opposition  ?  How  was  it  that  his 
precise  personality,  and  no  other,  worked  its 
way  upwards,"  and  finally  attained  "to  the 
very  top  of  all,  and  there  fitted  itself  into  the 
very  socket  where  the  joints  of  things  met  ?" 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  Parvo  regitur  mundtis 
intelleciu.  "A  small  intellect,  once  in  pos- 
session of  government,  may  suffice  for  the 
official  forms  of  it ;  and,  with  Laud^s  labori- 
onsness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  power  of 
maintaining  his  place  of  minister  under  such 
a  master  as  Charles,  needs  be  no  mystery." 
In  the  last  stages  of  Laud's  ascent,  he  rose 
through  Buckingham  and  Charles,  "to  both 
of  whom  surely  his  nature,  without  being 
great,  may  have  recommended  itself  by  ade- 
quate affinities.  Still,  that  Laud  impressed 
these  men,  when  he  did  come  in  contact  with 
them,  and  that,  from  his  original  position  as  a 
poor  student  in  an  Oxford  college,  he  rose 
step  by  step  to  the  point  where  he  could  come 
in  contact  with  them,  are  facts  not  explicable 
by  the  mere  supposition  of  a  series  of  external 
accidents."  Mr.  Masson  acutely  suggests, 
that  **  a  nature  does  not  always  or  necessarily 
rise  by  yruilness^  or  intrinsic  superiority  to 
the  clement  about  it,  but  may  rise  hy  pecu- 
liarity ^^^  or,  as  our  author  adds,  without  quite 
so  much  luciuity  in  the  image  as  we  could  de- 
sire, "  by  proper  capillary  relation  to  the  ele- 
ment about  it."  Mr.  Masson  refers  to  Lord 
Macaulay's  having  spoken  of  Laud  as  an  "  im- 
becile," and  "  a  ridiculous  old  bigot,"  without 
such  decided  dissent  from  these  violent  ex- 
pressions as  we  could  have  wished,  and  as 
justice  to  British  humanity,  which  permitted 
the  "  imbecile  "  to  govern  it  so  absolutely  for 
a  time,  demanded.  He  adds,  however,  that 
Lord  Macaulay  "  seems  to  omit  that  peculiar- 
ity which  gave  Laud's  nature,  whatever  its 
measure  by  a  modem  standard,  so  much  force 
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and  pungency  among  his  contemporaries.  To 
have  hold  of  the  surrounding  sensations  of 
men,  even  by  pain  and  irritation,  is  a  kind  of 
power;  and  Laud  had  that  kind  of  power 
from  the  first  He  affected  strongly,  if  irritat- 
ingly,  each  successiTe  part  of  the  body  politic 
in  which  he  was  lodged.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man 
whose  views,  if  few,  were  extraordinarily  defi- 
nite. .  .  .  Early  in  life  he  had  taken  up  cer- 
tain propositions  as  to  the  proper  theology  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  had  combined  them 
with  certain  others  as  to  the  divine  right  of 
Prelacy,  and  the  necessity  and  possibility  of 
uniformity  in  creed  and  worship.  These  very 
few  definite  propositions,  each  answering  to 
some  tendency  of  society  or  opinion  at  the 
time  in  England,  he  had  tied  and  knotted 
round  him  as  his  sufiicient  doctrinal  outfit. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  them  with  him 
and  before  him,  acting  upon  them  with  a 
brisk  and  incessant  perseverance,  without  re- 
gard to  circumstances,  or  even  to  establislied 
notions  of  what  was  fair,  high-minded,  and 
generous."  In  addition  to  this  grand  secret 
of  success,  few  and  definite  notions,  with  in- 
cessant perseverance  in  furthering  them,  and 
to  that  "  peculiarity,"  which  made  his  nature 
everywhere  felt,  though  not  agreeably,  Mr. 
Masson  fiudsin  Laud's  character  "  a  trembling 
basis  of  the  fantastic  and  unearthly."  This 
touch  was  certainly  wanted  to  complete  this 
fine  picture  j  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
most  vulgar  mammon-worship,  there  is  no 
motive  strong  enough  to  inspire  a  life  of"  in- 
cessant perseverance  "  in  any  thing,  without 
the  existence  of  some  "  unearthly  **  basis. 

After  perusing  Mr.  Masson's  exposition  of 
the  practical  condition  of  the  English  Estali- 
lishment  under  the  despotism  of  Laud,  no 
reader  will  have  any  difficulty  "  in  seeing  why 
Milton  changed  liis  resolution  of  entering  the 
Church  of  England,"  although,  up  to  this 
time,  his  theological  views  do  not  appear  to 
liave  diverged  from  her  doctrines.  "  To  the 
Church,  as  it  was  governed  by  Laud,  and  as 
it  seemed  likely  to  be  governed  by  Laud  or 
others  for  many  years  to  come,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  honestly  to  belong!  "  although, 
as  his  biographer  liberally  admits,  "  there 
were  other  pure  and  fine  spirits  of  that  day, 
who  were  po.sitively  attracted  into  the  Church 
by  that  which  repelled  him  from  its  doors." 

For  some  time  Milton  seems  to  have  been 
undecided  as  to  his  future  course.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  seriously  of  the  law, 


but  ended  by  obtaining  his  father*!  eonwRttt 
a  continuation  of  his  literary  atudiei,  whlm^ 
reference  to  any  professional  object,  bejool 
that  of  general  authorship.  Writing 
years  afterwards  concerning  his  own 
at  this  period  of  leaving  college,  he  uyi,  "1 
was  found,  that  whetther  aught  was  napDNl  • 
upon  me  by  them  that  had  the  overlooluiigi 
or  be  taken  to  of  my  own  choice,  in  Ei^liiii 
or  any  other  tongue,  prosing  or  venmg^W 
chiefly  this  latter ^  the  style,  by  certain  vital 
signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live."  This  eoal- 
dent  judgment  was  founded  almost  entiifff 
upon  the  pieces  we  have  named  in  this  sketch, 
the  Ode  and  Hymn,  "On  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity,''  being  b/  Tery  imich  Ui 
most  important  production  up  to  this  ditt 
(1632),  at  which  none  of  the  more  fimoii 
minor  poems,  Comus,  Lycidas,  the  Allegro  fl^ 
Penseroso,  had  been  conceived.  It  senlb 
from  the  Latin  poem,  "  Ad  Patrero,"  tkk 
Milton's  decision  in  favor  of  a  life  of  "  litemy 
leisure,"  was  not  taken  without  some  oppoa- 
tion  on  the  part  of  him  by  whose  consent  snd 
help  the  young  poet  could  alone  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  these  wishes. 

In  a  "  Survey  of  English  Literature,"  wMeh 
approaches  in  bulk  to  an  entire  number  ef 
this  lleview,  and  during  which  Milton's  namt 
is  not  once  mentioned,  his  biographer  d^ 
scribes,  with  much  ability,  "  the  element  Oi 
which  he  was  determined  to  embaik."  TItf 
criticism  in  this  "  Survey"  is  generally  good  j 
but,  in  particular  cases,  justice  isnotdooe. 
Mr.  Masson  seems  to  have  taken  the  poetiy 
of  Spencer  and  Keats  as  the  standudi  d 
poetic  style,  and  seems  to  have  little  real ajB" 
pathy  with  poetry  that  widely  departi—O 
much  of  the  best  poetry  in  the  language  doM 
— from  these  models.  Crashawe  and  Hernck 
are  very  slightly,  if  not  slightingly,  treated; 
and  yet,  in  these  writers,  poetic  pereeptiM 
and  expression  exist,  within  the  somewbak 
limited  field  of  their  operation,  in  a  perfieetioB 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  writings  of  aij 
other  English  poets.  Again,  Mr.  Masson seei 
little  in  George  Herbert  beyond  apoetioaft^ 
tion  for  church  formalism ;  and,  in  his  di^ 
qiiisition  on  Ilabington's  "  Castara,"  he  giwi 
that  trashy  poem  a  detailed  consideratioDi 
which  he  has  not  awarded  to  poems  of  in* 
comparably  higher  claims.  Again,  in  quoUng 
a  poem,  of  which  Mr.  Masson  says,  "  this,  t* 
believe,  exhibits  Doune  at  about  his  best,* 
he  omits,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  flni 
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really  good  passage  in  the  piece  (which  never 

seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of  Douiie's  best), 

namely,  the  lines  in  which  the  poet  says,  that 

if  the  reader  is  not  in'  more  haste  to  arrive  in 

beaveu,    because  tlie  lady,  Mrs.    Elizabeth 

Drury,  whose  death  is  celebrated,  is  there 

before  him, — 

"  He  doth  not  know 
Tliat  accidental  joys  iu  heaven  do  grow/' 

But,  after  making  tliese  and  a  few  other  such 
deductions  from  the  value  of  this  "  Survey," 
«e  willingly  commend  it  as,  upon  the  whole, 
A  forcible  and  instructive  piece  of  criticism. 
It  ia  also  one  which  has  so  much  unity  and 
sufficiency  in  itself,  together  with  an  extent  so 
much  greater  than  was  necessary  in  a  *'  Life 
of  Milton,"  that  it  might  well  have  stood  as  a 
separate  treatise. 

Adopting  the  dynastic  style,  Mr.  Masson 
Inds  us  remark  that  the  year  1632 — that  of 
Milton's  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture— was  "  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  lau- 
leateship  of  fien  Jonson."  This  unwidely  wit 
iiy  of  course,  the  central  figure  of  Mr.  Mas- 
ion's  picture  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  and 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  read  anywhere 
an  account  of  him  at  once  so  gonial  and  so 
judicious. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  Milton  returned  to 
bis  father's  house,  and  there  fi])cnt  what  were 
probably  the  five  ha])])iest  and  most  profitable 
years  of  his  life.  In  hLs  own  words :  "  At  my 
father's  country  residence,  whither  he  had  re- 
tired to  pass  his  old  age,  I,  with  every  advan- 
tage of  leisure,  spent  a  complete  holiday  in 
turning  over  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers; 
not  but  that  sometimes  I  exchanged  the 
country  for  the  town,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  books,  or  for  that  of  learning 
something  new  in  mathematics  or  in  music, 
in  which  sciences  I  then  delighted.  Having 
passed  five  years  in  this  manner,  after  my 
mother's  death,  I,  being  desirous  of  seeing 
foreign  lands,  especially  Italy,  went  abroad.*' 
{Defenaio  SecundUy  quoted  by  Mr.  Masson.) 
This  country  residence  was  at  Ilurton,  near 
Colnbrook,  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  Masson's 
account  of  Ilorton  is  of  great  interest  and 
value  in  reference  to  Milton's  poetry.  It  goes 
fiir  to  explain  the  limited  reach  of  Iuk  de- 
•criptiouK  of  external  nature.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  born  and  bred  a  Cocknev.  I)ur- 
ing  all  those  years  in  which  the  perceptiouN 
of  outward  things  come  with  a  ])lioi()grapliic 
acuteness,  Milton  was  shut  up  in  London,  or 
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surrounded  by  the  dull  fields  about  Cam- 
bridge, and  now,  when,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  the  poet  went  to  reside  in  any  thing  that 
deserved  the  name  of  "  country,"  it  was 
among  scenery  of  the  very  quiet  English  sort, 
which  Mr.  Masson  thus  pleasingly  describes 
from  personal  visitation : — 

"  Around  the  village,  and  indeed  over  the 
whole  parish  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  this 
angle  of  Bucks,  the  land  is  of  the  kind  so 
characteristic  of  England — the  rich,  teeming, 
verdurous  flats,  charming  by  its  appenrnnce 
of  ])lenty,  and  by  the  goodly  show  of  wood 
along  the  fields  and  pastures,  in  the  nooks 
where  the  houses  nestle,  and  everywhere,  in 
all  directions,  to  the  sky-bound  verge  of  the 
landscape.  The  beech,  which  is  nowhere 
finer  than  in  some  parts  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds, is  not  so  common  in  this  psrt.  One 
sees  a  good  many  ugly  pollards  among  the 
streams ;  but  there  arc  elms,  alders,  poplars, 
and  cedars ;  there  is  no  lack  of  shrubbery 
and  hedging ;  and  in  the  spring,  the  orchards 
are  all  abloom  with  white  and  pink  for  miles 
round.  AVhat  strikes  one  most,  in  walking 
about  the  neighborhood,  is  the  canaj-like 
abundance  and  distribution  of  water.  There 
are  rivulets  brimming  through  the  meadows 
among  ru^ihes  and  water  phtnts ;  and  by  the 
very  sides  of  the  ways,  in  lieu  of  ditches,  there 
are  slow  runnels  in  which  one  can  see  the 
minnows  swimming.  Most  of  these  stream- 
lets and  runnels  are  connected  with  the  Colne, 
which  river,  having  separated  itself  into  sev- 
eral channels  in  a  higher  part  of  its  course, 
near  Ux bridge,  continues  for  a  good  many 
miles  to  divide  Bucks  from  Middlesex,  by  one 
or  other  of  these  channels,  on  their  way  to 
the  Thames.  The  chief  branch  of  the  river, 
after  flowing  through  Colnbrook,  to  wliich  it 
gives  its  name,  ])asses  close  by  Horton.  It  is 
a  darkihh  stream,  frequently,  like  its  sister 
branches  flooding  the  lunds  along  its  course, 
which  are  accordingly  kept  in  pasture.  Close 
to  Ilorton  the  Colne  drives  several  mills. 
There  are  excellent  wheat-fields  and  bean- 
fields  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  land  is  in  grass ;  and  in 
Nlilton's  time  the  projmrtion  of  mendow  to 
land  under  plough  must  have  been  much 
greater.  On  the  u"iioIe,  without  taking  into 
account  the  vicinity  of  other  scenes  of  benuty 
and  interest — including  nothing  less  than 
royal  Windsor  itself,  the*  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  which  govern  the  whole  landscape 
— Ilorton  was,  and  mi^ht  Mill  be,  a  most 
pleasant  place  of  rural  retirement,  either  af^er 
London  or  after  Canihridge.  One  could  lie. 
under  elm-trees  on  a  lawn,  or  saunter  in  mead- 
ows bv  the  side  of  a  stream,  or  watch  a  mill- 
wheel  going,  from  a  rustic  bridge,  or  walk 
along  quiet  roads  well   hedged,  or  deviate 
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into  paths  leading  by  farm-yards  and  orchards, 
and  through  pastures  for  Iiorses,  cows,  and 
sheep.  The  occupations  of  the  place  vrere 
ivhoily  agricultural;  nor,  indeed,  was  there 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  manufactures  at 
that  time  in  the  inrhole  county  of  Bucking- 
ham." 

The  house  of  the  Milton  family  at  Horton 
is  no  longer  in  existence,  nor  is  even  its  exact 
site  known.  At  this  house,  and  during  the 
first  two  years  and  a  hnlf  of  Milton's  resi- 
dence in  it,  were  composed  the  Sonnet  to  the 
Nightingale,  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  Ar- 
cades, and  Comus.  These  poems  are  succes- 
sively Examined  by  Mr.  Musson,  as  he  says 
"not  so  much  critically  as  biographically." 
These  **  examinations "  are  decidedly  the 
least  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Masson's  work. 
The  bulk  of  the  pocm.s,  which  every  one  who 
reads  the  "  Life  of  Milton "  will  probably 
know  by  heart,  is  transferred  bodily  to  Mr. 
Masson*s  pages,  accompanied  by  reflections 
which  strike  us  as  being  often  commonplace 
and  superfluous.  The  book  would  have  been 
quite  big  enough  without  these  long  quota- 
tions and  analyses,  where  analysis  brings  noth- 
ing to  light.  What  instruction  can  Mr.  Mas- 
son  8U])])ose  will  be  conveyed  to  the  class  of 
readers  to  whom  he  ap]>eals  by  ])age  after 
page  of  such  matter  as  :  **  In  the  Allegro  the 
poet  bids  melancholy  begone,  and  invokes 
mirth,  or  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus,  or  rather  of  Zephyr  and 
Aurora.  Let  her  come  attended  by  Jest  and 
Jollity,  Sport  and  Laughter,*  let  her  come 
dancing  and  leading  forthwith  her  the  moun- 
tain nymph  Liberty.*'  Then  follows  a  quota- 
tion of  forty  lines,  which  we  all  know  os  well 
as  the  multiplication  table.  After  that  comes 
a  piece  of  pnrnphra«e  as  above,  and  then  an- 
other quotation.  And  so  on.  Mixed,  how- 
ever, with  such  matter  as  this,  arc  passages 
which  the  reader  cannot  afford  to  skip.  For 
example — ''In  the  morning  scene  in  the 
AllegrOf  nearly  all  the  details  of  the  land- 
sca])e  are  such  as  Ilorton  would  furnish  to 
this  day ;  and,  though  other  localities  in 
Southern  England'  would  furnish  most  of 
them  quite  as  well,  one  or  two  might  be 
claimed  by  Ilorton  as  not  so  common.     The 

*  towers  and  battlements '  are  almost  evidently 
Wind^•or  Castle;  n"d  a  chnracteristic  sound 
at  Ilorton  to  this  day,  we  are  told,  is  that  of 

*  the  hounds  and  horn*  from  "Windsor  Park, 
when  the  royal  huntsmen  arc  out.'* 


Again,  the  notice  on  the  nature  of  the  old 
'*  Masques,"  with  which  Mr.  Masson  intx«h 
duces  his  examination  of  Comus  and  Arcadoi 
although  much  fuller  than  the  necessities  of 
the  case  required,  is  very  interesting  reodbg^ 
and  will  help  many  to  an  understanding  d 
the  great  and  usually  overlooked  differences  t 
between  the  conditions  of  a  "  Masque,"  and 
those  of  a  regular  drama. 

Concerning  Lycidas,  also,  Mr.  Masson  justlj 
remarks — **  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  poem  biographically, 
is,  that  Milton,  in  writing  it,  was  led  by  an 
obvious  suggestion  of  his  theme  to  give  vent 
to  a  feeling  respecting  the  state  of  the  Churdi 
and  the  nation,  of  which  his  mind  at  any  rate 
was  full.'* 

At  this  point  our  author  once  more  divergei 
into  history,  and,  for  a  long  space,  wo  find 
ourselves  too  much  engrossed  with  Laud  and 
"  Thorough,"  and  the  state  of  the  English 
Establishment  and  the  Scotch  Kirk,  to  think 
of  Milton  and  his  somewhat  monotonous 
affairs.  Masson  treats  his  old  friends,  the 
Puritans,  with  an  historic  impartiality,  which 
will  displease  some  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 
As,  however,  this  part  of  the  work,  though, 
in  all  that  relates,  as  the  bulk  of  it  does,  to 
the  Scottish  Kirk,  singularly  disconnected  with 
the  life  and  interests  of  the  English  ])oet,  ii 
that  which  most  nearly  interests  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  our  readers,  we  present  them 
with  a  short  analysis  of  the  section  headed 
"  Scotland  from  1632  to  IfiSa" 

The  policy  of  "  Thorough,**  the  attempt  to 
impose  an  external  uniformity  upon  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  in  Scotland 
alone  was  destined  to  "  have  its  edge  blunted 
by  cutting  against  the  solid  bone."  In  1632 
the  population  of  Scotland  was  under  a  mil- 
lion, **  four-flflhs  being  English-speaking  Low- 
landers  who  had  been  Calvinized  and  Presby- 
terianized  by  Knox  and  his  disciples ;  and  the 
remaining  fiAh,  consisting  of  wild  gaelics 
speaking  Highlanders,  into  whose  fastnesses 
theology  had  hardly  penetrated.'*  The  eccle- 
siastical government  was  "  a  superficial  appa- 
ratus of  Episcoj)al  forms,"  the  vrorship  being, 
however,  without  a  liturgy,  and,  in  the  main, 
according  to  the  plain  Genevan  model.  Cal* 
vinistic  theology,  and  what  Mr.  Masson  calls 
"  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,"  were 
then,  as  now,  the  fundamental  distinctions  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk,  as  com])ared  with  Angli- 
canism.   The  Scottish  bishops  did  not  repre- 
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sent  the  convictions  of  the  people,  to  the  ■  tirpation  of  the  last  relics  of  national  Prcsby- 
mBJority  of  wliom  Prelacy  itself  was  an !  terianism.  In  the  October  following,  two 
offence.  "  Here  was  a  field  for  the  acti\ity  of  j  official  letters  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  reached 
Laud."  To  extirpate  the  spirit  of  Knox ;  to  Scotland  from  the  English  court,  the  first 
substitute  the  "  beauty  of  holiness " — by 
which  Laud  meant  the  Anglican  ceremonial — 
for  the  meagre  external  of  Scottish  worship, 
to  mitigate  its  Calvinism  and  Sabbatarianism, 
had  been  his  long-cherished  ambition,  and  the 
coronation  visit  of  Charles  to  Scotland  seemed 


directing  the  ado])tion,  in  the  Chiyu'l  lloyal 
of  Holyrood,  of  the  English  Liturgy,  pending 
the  production  of  a  Liturgy  for  Scotland ;  the 
Dean  of  the  chapel  was  commanded  to  preach 
and  read  prayers  "  in  his  whites :  **  the  sacra- 
ment was  to  be  administered  once  a  month, 


a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  |  the  communicants  kneeling ;  and  the  Lords 
plans.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  King  in  in- !  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Lords  of  Session,  the 
dicating  his  anti-presbyterian  views  with  re-  Wsiters  to  the  Signet,  and  all  other  official 
gard  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  this  '  persons  in  Edinburgh  were  enjoined  to  com- 
part of  his  empire.  The  coronation  ceremony  j  municate  in  the  Chapel  lloyal  at  least  once 
was  arranged  by  Laud,  with  accompaniments  <  a  year,  on  pain  of  being  reported  to  the 
of  altar,  unlighted  candles,  and  crucifix;  and -King.  The  second  letter  contained  full  in- 
the  Archbiiihop  of  Glasgow,  not  being  robed  structionsfor  the  *'IIigh  Church  "  apparelling 
on  the  occasion  as  became  Laud*s  views  of  of  the  clergy  "  in  all  public  places. **  Laud's 
Episcopal  propriety,  was,  in  the  hour  of  the  :  ])olicy  was  further  supported  by  serious  modi- 
coronation,  actually  thrust  aside  from  the  con- .  fications  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council,  of  which 
spicuous  part  he  had  to  play  in  it,  by  the  in-  ■  he  became  himself  a  member,  and  obtained 
tolent  English  prelate.  On  the  Sunday  fol-;  the  introduction,  as  members,  of  nine  of  the 
lowing,  the  Bishop  of  Moray  preached  before  i  Scottish  prelates.  Constant  communications 
the  King  in  a  6ur])ll!:e,  **  a  thing  whilk  had  i  were  ke])t  up  between  the  Privy  Council  and 
never  been  seen  in  St.  Giles'  Church  sin'  the  |  Laud,  and  from  him  "  in  reality  every  impor- 
Reformation  ; "    and,   from  these   and  other !  tant   order,   respecting   Scotch  ecclesiastical 


rigns  "  people  began  to  fear  an  intended  in- 
bringing  of  Popery  through  the  agency  of  the 


afiuirs,  emanated." 
We  have  no  s])ace  to  follow  Mr.  Masson  in 


Scotch  bishops  themselves."  A  very  full  i  his  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the  Prcsby- 
**  Convention  of  Estates  "  met  while  Charles  ;  terian  opposition  preparing  among  the  higher 
was  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  "  Lords  of  the ,  classes  of  Scotland,  to  the  Book  of  Canons 
Articles,"  or  the  Committee  which  prepared  '  and  the  Service-Book,  which  were  being  con- 
the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  Parliament, '  cocted  by  the  English  Archbishop, — **  as 
submitted  a  vast  number  of  acts  to  the  vote  of  ignorant  of  Scotland  of  as  Kamschatka,  but 
the  Convention  assembled,  in  the  presence  of  trying  to  govern  it  ecclesiastically  through  the 
the  King,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1(333.  On  two  ,  sixpenny  post."  The  Book  of  Canons,  estab- 
oniy  a  difference  arose,  namely,  one  entitled  |  lished  by  royal  decree  May  23,  1G35,  "was 
'Anent  his  Majetity's  Prerogative  and  the  ,  received  in  Scotland  with  a  kind  of  dumb 
Apparel  of  Kirkmen,"  and  another  entitled  -  amazement."  These  Canons  asserted  the 
*•  Katificntioii  of  Acts  touching  Itehgion.*'  absolute  prerogative  of  the  king ;  General 
Explanations  were  called  for,  and  hi^  Majesty  '  Assemblies  were  only  to  meet  by  royal  au- 
was  asked  whether,  in  the  first  he  "intended  ,  thorizalion  ;  "  private  meetings  of  the  clergy 
tlie  surplice."  His  only  reply  was — "  Gentle-  for  the  exposition  of  Scripture  were  strictly 
men,  I  Jiave  all  your  names  here  (in  a  prohibited ; "  the  forthcoming  Service-Book 
paper  which  he  took  from  his  pocket),  and  was  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  public  worship ;  no 
ril  know  who  will  do  me  service,  and  who  not,  ■  prayers  not  found  therein  were  to  be  used  ; 
this  day.  The  opposition,  headed  by  John  >  the  people  were  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament ; 
Leslie,  Earl  of  Uothes,  though  strong,  were ;  and  so  forth.  "  The  total  impression  was 
unable  to  carry  their  points,  and  the  Acts  '■  that  the  Canons  imposed  a  system  of  doctrine 
were  passed  by  the  Estates.  The  dissentients  {  and  discipline,  all  the  differences  of  which,  as 
were  the  objects  of  Charles'  marked  disfavor  comimred  with  the  English  system,  were  dif- 
during  the  rest  of  his  visit,  and  he  and  Laud  re- ,  ferences  towards  Popery."  The  Service-Book 
turned  to  London,  leaving  a  general  feeling  did  not  follow  the  Canons  for  a  year  and  a 
that  they  had  formed  plans  for  the  total  ex-   half.    It  was  not  until  December  20,  163G, 
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thftt  the  Scotcli  Fri\7  Council  proclaimed  it, 
and  again  not  until  May  1G37,  that  copies 
were  actually  in  circulation.  In  the  face  of 
the  opinion  of  all  classes  that  the  book  was 
"  little  better  than  the  mass,"  the  Privy 
Council  Ordered  all  parish  ministers  to  pro- 
cure and  adhere  to  it  under  pain  of  outlawry ; 
and  it  was  fixed  that,  on  Sunday,  July  23, 
**  there  should  be  a  grand  preliminary  reading 
in  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  and  the  parts 
adjacent." 

"  What  occurred  in  Edinburgh  on  that 
mcmonililc  Sunday  is  known  to  all  the  world. 
In  St.  Giles'  Cathedral,  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
lates, lords,  and  magistrates,  Jenny  Geudes 
hurls  her  stool  at  the  bi.sho])'s  head,  and, 
backed  by  the  wilder  element  in  the  congrega- 
tion, breaks  u])  the  service  in  uproar  and  riven 
benches.  In  the  other  kirks  there  is  as  little 
success ;  the  wiiole  city  is  in  riot ;  and  the 
bishops  and  })rivy  councillors  are  hooted 
through  the  streets  and  have  to  run  for  their 
lives.  .  ,  .  Themngistratesof  Edinburgh  and 
the  privy  council  did  their  best,  by  proclama- 
tions and  the  like,  to  restore  order,  and  give 
the  service  book  a  second  Sunday's  chance; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible." 

The  tumult  extended  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Even  among  the  bishops,  only  three 
endcuvored  to  establish  it  in  their  cathedrals, 
and  these  found  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  get- 
ting ministers  to  read  it.  The  leading  men 
among  the  Presbyterians  trusted,  at  first,  to 
what  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 
be  the  eifect  at  court,  of  the  news  of  the  popu- 
lar failure  of  the  Service-Book,  but,  finding 
the  purpose  of  the  court  remained  unshaken, 
and  that  the  directions  to  the  privy  council 
were  for  prosecuting  the  matter,  "  the  nobles, 
the  lesser  barons,  the  burghs,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  ministers  began  to  l)estir  them- 
selves." Petitions  were  simultaneously  brought 
up  to  the  council  in  Edinburgh  by  twenty 
nobles,  many  barons,  a  hundred  ministers, 
fourteen  burghs,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  ])ariKlies,  and  these  were  combined  into 
one  general  "  Bup])licate  "  for  presentation  to 
the  king.  The  supplicants  then  dispersed, 
but  were,  within  less  than  a  month,  summoned 
again  to  the  metropolis  by  ex])resse8  from 
Archibald  Johnstone  of  Warriston,  on  the 
rumor  of  some  forthcoming  coup  d'etat  of  the 
king.  The  rumor  was  not  unfounded.  The 
royal  rej)ly  to  the  "  supplicate  "  was  issued  in 
the  form  of  three  ])roclamations  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh,  the  first  dissolving  the  council 
*<so   far   as  religion  was    concerned,"  thus 


rendering  it  incapable  of  entertaining  petitioni 
on  that  subject,  and  commanding  all  non-mL 
dents  to  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  vithfai 
twenty-four  hours;  the  lecond,  adjoimiiig 
the  council  to  Linlithgow;  and  the  thiid, 
condemning  Gillespie's  book  "  against  the 
English-Popish  ceremonies."  Instead  of  obey- 
ing, the  supplicants  met  and  drew  up  a  com- 
plaint against  the  bishops  of  the  eonneili 
**  which  involved  a  rejection  not  only  of  the 
Liturgy,  but  of  the  Book  of  Canons,"  nd 
they  compelled  the  council  to  receive  it,  tad 
to  promise  further  communications  upon  tbe 
subject  with  the  court.  Wherever  the  oomifal 
adjourned,  the  Presbyterian  opposition,  whidi 
was  thoroughly  organized,  besieged  it  with 
petitions.  Certain  lay  members  of  the  eom- 
cil  remonstrated  on  the  needless  danger  in- 
curred, and  suggested  that  the  supplicanti 
should  commit  the  conduct  of  their  cause  to 
commissioners  selected  from  themselves.  F&ur 
committees,  called  **  the  Tables,"  were  accord- 
ingly ap])oin(ed,  one  of  which  was  supreoe 
and  permanent  in  Edinburgh.  "No  sign, 
however,  of  any  intention  to  abandon  the 
Service-Book.  Moreover,  the  movement  ii 
now  so  wide  and  deep  that  such  a  conoesikn 
would  be  of  no  use.  The  Book  of  Canomy 
the  High  Commission,  the  Five  Articles,  7r^ 
lacy  itself,— all  must  go.  Virtually,  the  whbll 
nation  has  pledged  itself  to  that  effect."  *'Tte 
privy  council  is  but  a  little  raft  of  prelatil 
and  lay  officials,  floating  about  without  andMR^ 
age  on  a  popular  sea,  several  of  the  lay  bffioib 
in  close  alliance  with  the  popuUr  chiefs."  A 
proclamation  is  read  at  the  cross  of  Stirlingi 
— "  the  ultimatum  of  the  King  and  Land  on 
the  Scotch  question,"  and  there  and  at  Edin- 
burgh a  rebellious  protest  is  posted  by  the 
side  of  the  proclamation,  which  orders  ill 
loyal  subjects  to  their  homes,  forbidding  "all 
such  convocations  and  meetings  in  time  con- 
ing under  ])ain  of  treason."  The  Tables  sad 
all  the  Presbyterian  powers  are  summoned  to 
Edinburgh. 

"What  then  is  to  be  done?  Into  the 
middle'  of  the  men  counselling  together  tt 
the  Tables,  the  right  thought  descends  si  s 
national  inspiration.  Several  times  before,  in 
Scottish  History,  the  whole  nation  had  tskeo 
a  solemn  oath  or  covenant,  to  stand  or  fall  tlh 
gethcr  in  the  cause  of  true  religion,  or  of  the 
Scottish  version  of  it ;  and  now  what  so  fitting 
as  to  renew  this  national  covenant  in  a  fonn 
adapted  to  the  immediate  emergency  ?  " 

Such  was  the  inauguration  of  the  '*  National 
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League  and  Covenant,"  Mr.  Masson*s  account 
of  which  has  lost  much  in  our  abbreviation  of 
it 

Contemporaneously  with  these  Scotcli  af- 
fidrs,  Hampden  and  ship-money  were  agitat- 
ing England  ;  but  Milton  was  quietly  arrang- 
ing for  a  journey  on  the  continent,  which  had 
long  been  eagerly  desired  by  him,  and  to 
vhich  at  lost  he  had  procured  his  father's  con- 
tent. Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Provost  of  Eton, 
vrites  the  young  poet  an  interesting  letter  pf 
eompliroeiit  and  advice  on  the  occasion  of  his 
departure.  From  this  epistle  it  appears  that 
•t  least  one  person  was  then  living  who  could 
•nticipatc  the  verdict  of  time  upon  Milton*8 
early  productions.  Writing  of  Comus,  he  says, 
*  I  should  much  commend  the  tragical  part,  if 
the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain 
Doric  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes ;  where- 
unto  I  must  plainly  confess  to  have  seen  yet 
nothing  ])arallel  in  our  language."  Mihon 
■aw  his  father  comfortably  cared  for  at  Ilorton 
by  his  youngest  son,  Christopher,  and  his 
wife,  and  set  out,  with  one  man-servant,  for 
the  continent,  at  that  time  the  scene  of  the 
■  thirt}'  years*  war."  We  will  not  follow  Mr. 
Mosson  in  his  exposition  of  the  condition  of 
the  European  politics  of  the  period;  for  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  influenced  or  been  influ- 
enced by  the  young  English  poet  in  any  ap- 
preciable degree.  Milton  abode  a  few  days  in 
Paris,  where  he  visited  Grotius,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Lord  Scudamore,  the  only  fict 
which  is  recorded  concerning  the  stay  of  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  in  the  French  ca])ital. 
Wood,  however,  undertakes  to  say  that  he 
"soon  left  Paris,  the  manners  and  genius  of 
that  place  being  not  agreeable  to  his  mind." 
In  the  absence  of  any  thing  better  to  the  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Masson  gives  us  a  certain  amount 
of  miscellaneous  "  French  and  Parisian  gos- 
aip,"  which,  he  says,  "  may  have  the  interest 
of  synchronism  in  connection  with  Milton's 
continental  journey."  We  have  next  the 
bare  fact  of  the  poet's  arrival  in  Italy ;  ond 
Mr.  Masson  takes  occasion  by  it  to  present  us 
with  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  material 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  country  at 
that  time.  Milton's  course  is  traced  from 
Kice,  through  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  to 
Florence,  nothing  further  whatever  being  re- 
corded of  the  transit.  In  Florence  he  re- 
mains two  months.  "  There  immediately/'  he 
writes,  "  1  contracted  the  acquaintance  of 
many  truly  noble  and  leanied  men,  whose 
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private  academies  also  I  assiduously  attended." 
Jacopo  Gaddi,  Carlo  Dati,  Frcscobaldi,  Coltel- 
lini,  Buonmattei,  Chimentelli,  Francini,  and 
Antonio  Malatesti,  are  mentioned  by  the  poet 
himself,  as  having  been  of  the  number  of  his 
Florentine  friends.  Concerning  each  of  these 
personages  Mr.  Masson  tells  us  all  that  he 
has  been  able  to  discover.  Milton  was  not 
merely  a  visitor  and  listener,  in  his  attendance 
at  those  "  private  academies,"  which  formed 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  literary  society  of 
the  time  in  Italy.  He  repeated  or  read  com- 
positions of  his  own,  probably  in  Latin,  and 
won  extravagant  praises  from  his  listeners. 
Mr.  Masson  gives  translations  of  an  Italian 
ode  by  Francini,  and  of  a  Latin  letter  by  Carlo 
Dati,  in  laudation  of  "  Giovanni  Milton." 
Besides  these  and  many  other  written  enco- 
miums, by  various  learned  persons,  Malatesti 
dedicated  a  series  of  sonnets  to  him.  Of  all 
the  acquaintances  made  by  the  poet  in  his 
Italian  journey,  the  most  interesting  was  that 
which  he  himself  mentions  as  having  been 
made  in  Florence :  "  There  it  was  that  I  found 
and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a 
])risoner  to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking,  in 
astronomy,  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  licensers  thought."  Mr.  Masson *s 
comment  upon  this  mention  by  Millon  of  his 
visit  is  characteristic  of  the  genial  way  in 
which  he  oflen  partially  supplies,  by  imagina- 
tive reflection,  the  absence  of  recorded  in- 
formation. 

From  Florence,  Milton  proceeded  by  way 
of  Siena,  to  Kome,  where  he  remained  two 
months.  From  what  the  ]ioet  himself  has 
said,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  his  chief  interest 
and  occupation  were  "  the  antiquities ;  "  but, 
as  Rome  was  then  in  a  condition  of  great  lit- 
erary activity,  under  the  patronage  of  Urban 
VIII.  and  his  cardinals — the  recorded  names 
of  cotemporary  Koman  writers  in  1(532  being 
no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  fiftv — Milton 
must  have  found  plenty  of  modern  interest 
besides.  There  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
literary  academies  in  Kome  at  this  period,  but 
"  there  is  no  evidence  that  Milton  entered 
into  such  intimate  relations  with  the  social 
world  of  Home  as  he  had  formed  with  that  of 
Florence."  Among  the  principal  fnends  Mil- 
ton made  here,  was  Lucas  HoUten,  a  German 
of  great  learning,  who  was  librarian  in  the 
Vatican,  and  had  edited  various  Greek  au- 
thors. It  was  at  a  concert  tiven  bv  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini,  to  whom  Ilulsten  was 
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secretary,  that  Milton  is  presumed,  by  ^Ir.  Then  not  Anglic  alono,  truly  angelic  thoa'drt 

MasKon,  to   have  first  seen   and   heard   the  "*-*• 

sihging  of  Leonora  Baroni,  "  the  Orisi   or  From  this  and  other  hintu  we  gather  tint 

Jen-y  Lind  of  her  nge.*'    This  lady,  with  her  Milton  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  vori% 

mother  Adriana  Baroni,  and  her  sister  Calh-  prudence  in  liis  mode  of  Pjwaking  of  hiin- 

crine,  "  made  such  a  musical  triad  as  moved  ligion  where  it  was  regarded  tin  a  culpaUi 

Italy  to  very  madness  wherever  they  went.''  heresy.     In   one  of   his    later    production^ 

They  seem  to  have  been  beautiful,  highly  ac-  speakingof  this  continental  vihit,  he  writei >- 

compHslied,andofexcellentcharactcr;andthe  "When  1  was  about  to  return  to  BoiM^ 

deep  im-presslon  made  by  Leonora  upon  Mil-  the  merchants  [at  Naples]  wanicd  me  thtt 

ton  is  recorded  by  him  in  three  short  but  en-  they  had  learnt  by  letters  tliat  snaret  ven 

thusiaslic  |)oemR  in  Latin.  l>tMng  laid  for  me  by  the  English  Jenuiti,  if  I 

From  Home  Milton  went  to  Naples,  where  f ''"'^Id  ^f  "^n  to  Kome,  on  the  ground  ihtt  I 

•      .          r  .  1    r          1   •!     ^^^  ^'  »■ ^f  had  spoken   too  free  v   coneerninff  relijnoB. 

he  immedialely  formed  the  acqunmtance  of    ,,     ,  i     i         j     «i  •  i  .•  -.i.  J[ u 

-,           -_        '.      -  -,.,,        1,11          1  ror  I  had  made  this  resolution  with  nrndt 

Manso,  Marqms  of  Villa,  who  had  been  the  _not,  indeed,  of  my  own  accord  to  introaoDl 

intimate  friend  of  Tasso  and  Marini.     Manso,  j„  ^|,gj,e  pj^^es  conversation  about  relikion, 

then  in  his  scvcnty-eighlh  year,  showed  Mil-  but,  if  interrogated  reNpecting  the  fni!h,tntB, 

ton  cordial  attention,  and  the  poet  himself  whatever  1  should  suffer  I o  dissemble  notlh 

tells  us,— "He  excused  himself  to  me  that,  inj?.    To  Kome,  therefore,  I  did  return, iKrt< 


s])ace 

From  Xa|)lLf  Milton  had  intended  to  pros-  fended  it  most  freely." 

eculc  his  journey  further,  **  but  while  I  was  de-  hm  •    t  •  *  •      n        i            *  xr-w     f           j 

.,,•'         ,\           .'      ...  .,        ,^  1  his  hint  IS  all  we  know  of  Milton'*  iecoiia 

feirous,  he  says,  *'to  cross  into  bicilyandureece,  ^      .    -i,                i.            .    «.     i     j     wi_- 

,,          ,              ff-M                      r        T-  f'tav  m  Kome,  on  Ins  way  to  hngland.    Two 

the  sad  news  of  civil  war  com iniy  from  liUff-  •    .                                 '.     t-.i              •    i  j 

II,,,        1     1      r      T          •  1       1 '.  T  months  more  were  si>ent  in  Florence,  ineiiu- 

land  called  me  back ;  for  I  considered  it  dis-  .           •  •*    r      r       j        x     t              mi. 

-  ,  ..    ^       I .,             -  ,,              .  mg  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Lucca.    Thence 

cracenil  tnat,   while    my   fellow-countrymen  ,  **           ,     .         i    t,  "i                ,  -n 

°       i.  I ..     '     I          r '  11     *     T    1      111  he  passed  through  Bologna  and  Ferrari  to 

were  n«'hling  at  home  for  lit)erty,  I  should  be  ,,   '.          *.  i>  i           ,                       , 

,,/        5*       ,    .          r     •  .' 11    .     1  Venice.     At  JSologna  he  scemn  to  hare  net 

travellm«'  abroad  at  ease  for  intellectual  ])ur-  .  .             i   i      i        i          •*                  .  j 

»»    ri«  •    «     1            >»     ^          \T     AT  ^*'i"*  *'^"™6  l^'^dy,   by  whom,  if  we  mav  judn 

pose.'*.      Ihis  "sad  news     was,  as  Mr.  Mas-  -         ,       ,         .    '  ,           i       i  .     ;  •*     i 

'         t               II                       *'        '      r  "'^in  the  alteration  she  produced  in  the  itTM 

son   observes,    "  an    exa^j'eration    in    form,  -,.-,.                 .. .    *     ,              ,           ' 

.1       ,       ♦  •    r    . »»    rpi     c^  *^i    n             .  of  his  La tm  compositions,  he  must  hnw  beeoi 

though  not  m  fact.       1  he  Scotch  Convenant-  -      ,      .             i      .     i      i       <*        ,      «. 

°              .1-1          1           •        •        .  for  the  time  at  least,  deeply  affected,    rife 

ing  movement,  which  we  have  given  m  out-  ,        ,                '        i  .                ... 

,.  °    ,    1       .-    I     ,           ,       •      I    •  I.    .1  sonnets  and  a  canzone,  to  or  concerning  tmi 

line,  had  arrived  at  an  alarming  height :  the  ,   ,              ,         .    .  j.                        t  , 

i.          e.              .1              •           I  •  I  ladv,  seem  to  us  to  indicate  nn  unuRual  desret 

king,  after  repeated  concessions,  which  were  r        „•       i   j.    i-             i                       .  ? 

^       1  .     X      11      »i     r          .11             .    1  of  unaffected  feeling,  and  a  consequent  free* 

loo  late  to  allay  the  ferment,  had  consented  .        ^         ,,             /  i     •    i    .      ^            .  t 

4.i_»-        rr'          i\      ^11     .r-i  dom  from   the  mythological   imagery    wila 

to  the  meeting  of  a  ueneral  Assembly  at  Olas-  , .  ,    i  .              v       t     •                 .  . 

rpi  •    II        ,•         ^          .  ♦    -11      1  which  his  preceding  Latin  comi>ORitiona  an 

gow.     1  his  legal  meeting  soon  went  to  illegal  i     i    i      -ti'           .     »r     %t          . 

f      ,,               1-     1     1    I             I          1  overloaded.     \Ve  quote  Mr.  Masaon'a  tran*- 


f      ,,  1-      1     1    I  I  1  overloaded.     \Ve  quote 

lengths;  was  dissolved    by   royal   proclama-    ^,^,._  ^,  ^,^^  ^^^^  J  ,^^^_ 

tion ;  but  rebelliously  continued   its  sittings 

notwithstanding,  "  deposing  the  bishops,  tear- 


lation  of  the  last  of  these  ])ieceK,  not  became 

it  best  illustrates  the  above  praiae,  but  be- 

I                   111.-  cause  it  is  biograi)hically  interestinir  ai  an 

ing  down  everv  branch  and  rooting  uj)  every  i  ,.  .       ,          ?   *  .i           ,     ,      ,    ®            « 

.^        n-  •    '         «  MM              *    .        1  .  'i  additional  i)roof  of  the  early  di'velopinent  of 

stump  of  lM)isco])acy.     Ihese  events,  translated  .    ,            \            .                •             J^ 

,   ,/         \       'i     •    .        -                          .  .,  that   proud  consciousness  of  8U|)erior  ment 

at  Jlomc  by  the  voice  of  rumor,  were  civil  , .    '                           .             ,     *           ,        - 

1     '     r     1    \Ti.      r    I       .  •  .•    It  which  was  at  once  the  poets  strencth  and 

war;  and  accordingly  Milton  feels  ])ati'ioticaIly    ^.^^linyga  . 

moved  to  write  Manso  a  farewell  copy  of  hex-  ,, ,.        *         .i      i     .        .      ,       .        - 

r  '1    f  ..  iJi    1      >•  4.  AT            »  a  T  "  loung,  gentle,  loving  simply,  since  I  tm 

ameters,Juil  of  '•  I  h.rbus.   ;  Mercury     •  Ju-  j„  ^^^,,,  ,*;,  ^    f^^^„,  „  .,^,,.   ^J  ^^^^^  j   ,  ^  ,^^ 

piler,'.--'lv.li;ni  Homer,    'MA  in  try  Bootes,  ^^   ^ff^^  devoutly  the   humble   gill   of   niT 

"riil)hian  myrtle,"  and  the   like;    to  which  heart!     1  know  it  certainly  by  many  proo& 

Manso  replies  l)y  a  gift  of  two  silver  cups  and  to  be  faithful,  intre|)id,  constant;  in  its  con- 

an  elegiac  couplet,  thus  translated  :—  cei)tions  grnceful ;  wise  and  good.     When  the 

great  world  roars,  and  the  thunder  strikei,  it 

'*  Minil,  form,  gnicc,  f:u«c,  and  morals  arc  per  arms  itself  with   itself,  and    with   soh'd  adih 

^<^'<'^ '  mant,  as  secure  from  doubt  and  envvy  and 
if  but  thy  creed  were, 
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from  vulgar  feart  and  hopes,  as  it  is  loving  of  | 
genius  and  high  worth,  of  the  sounding  harn 
tnd  of  the  muses.    In  that  part  alone  will  | 
jou  find  it  less  hard  where  Love  has  ])lauted 
liii  cureless  sting." 

Mr.  Masson  communicates  no  information 
•■  to  who  the  lady  was  whom  these  poems 
eoDcemed ;  but  he  rejects  War  ton's  opinion, 
that  ahe  was  the  singer  Leonora. 

On  bis  way  home,  Milton  stayed  a  week  in 
Geneva,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  Fredcr- 
idt  Spanheim,  Theodore  Tronchin,  Alexander 
.More,  Giofanni  ]3iodati,  and  other  men  of 
Bote  in  connection  with  Continental  Protes- 
tantism. Thence  he  passed  once  more  through 
FMris,  and  reached  England  after  an  absence 
€f  a  year  and  three  months,  in  July  or  August 
1689,  with  the  boast  in  his  heart  which  he 
rilerwards  worded  thus :  '^  I  take  God  to 
vitoeas,  that  in  all  these  places,  where  so 


many  things  are  considered  lawful,  I  lived 
sound  and  untouched  from  all  profligacy  and 
vice,  having  this  thought  perpetually  with 
me,  that  though  I  might  escape  tlie  eyes  of 
men,  I  certainly  could  not  the  eyes  of  God." 
At  this  point  Mr.  Masson  concludes  his 
remarkable  volume,  from  which  we  think  we 
can  safely  say  that,  in  this  article,  we  have 
presented  our  readers  with  nearly  every  thing 
that  directly  concerns  the  "  Life  of  Milton." 
We  repeat  our  opinion,  that  the  "  Life  "  ought 
to  have  constituted  one  work,  and  the 
"  Times  "  another ;  but,  with  this  deduction 
from  the  constructive  perfection  of  the  first 
instalment  of  Mr.  Masson*s  book,  we  may 
give  it  our  hearty  welcome  as  one  of  the  most 
laboriousl}',  and,  upon  the  whole,  judiciously, 
written  works  of  its  class  which  have  been  is- 
sued in  recent  years. 


"  Quicksilver  in  the  Back  op  a  Sword." 
—There  once  existed  before  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  (1688)  a  company  entitled 
■•tbo  Hollow  Sword  Blurlc  Company,"  which 
was  chaitered  for  the  jfro/essed  purpose  of  raak- 
faff  swords  of  the  construction  to  which   ho 
nfors.    I  say  professed, — for  while  it  is  uncer- 
tshi  whether  these  hollow  sword  hludcs  (with 
fanning  mercury  enclosed  to  gravitate  to  the 
yotat  when  a  blow  was  struck,  and  so  increase 
Ikfb  weight  and  momentum  of  the  stroke)  were 
Sfer  adopted  into  actual  warfare,  it  is  certain 
that  "the  Hollow  Sword  Blade  Company  "  ulti- 
Bntely  resolved  itself  into  a  great  land-purchas- 
ing company,  and  invested  lar^^c  sums  in  the 
Mrcbaso  of  the  IriAli  forfeited  estates,  as  sold  at 
CUcfacster  House,  Dublin,  in  the  years  1703-4. 
These  were  resold  again  to  diiTorent  purchasers, 
and  I  know  many  estates  in  Ireland  resting;  on 
what  is  called  **  the  Hollow  Sword  Blade  Title  ; " 
■amcly,  a  repurchase  from  this  company  as  its 
eilrinal. 

r.8.  As  to  Henrv  Moro's  application  of  the 
Uea,  it  is  evidently  this :  that  when  an  error  or 
■iitako  is  snp|iosed  to  be  consecrated  as  a  relig- 
iQW  truth,  or  as  the  result  of  a  hidden  divine  in- 
iwnce,  it  becomes  thereby  greatly  more  dangcr- 
oei  and  mischievous  in  its  results. 

This  probably  refers  to  an  old  device  intended 
iDflMko  a  sword-cut  tell  heavily.  A  weight  was 
■ade  to  "  run,"  or  slide,  from  the  heel  of  the 
Hade  to  the'  point,  and  vice  versa.  In  some 
this  was  of  iron   (when  it  was   called 


a  "steel-apple"),  and  ran  on  a  rod  at  the 
back  of  the  blade ;  in  others  it  was  proposed  to 
place  a  hollow  tube  at  the  bock  of  the  blade, 
and  let  quicksilver  "  run  "  in  it.  The  weij;jht 
was  thus  thrown  towards  the  point  of  the  blade 
in  striking.  S.  C.  must  understand  the  word 
'•  running  "  to  have  the  force  of  *'  fluid  capable 
of  running,"  and  not  in  the  sense  of  the  partici- 
ple of  the  verb  active  •*  to  run." 

Sir  W.  Scott,  I  think,  tells  a  storv  of  a  High- 
land gentleman  who  eloped  with  his  mistress, 
but  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  her  relations. 
Ho  placed  her  behind  him,  and'dcfended  him- 
self sword  in  hand ;  but  the  steel-uuplo  of  his 
weapon  struck  the  lady  on  the  head,  and  killed 
her.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  swords  of  the 
above  pattern  really  were  made  and  used 
former  days. — Notes  and  Queries. 


m 


A  Physician's  Vacation ;  or,  A  Summer  in  Eu- 
rope.    By  Walter  C banning.    Boston.    1856. 

This  volume  records  the  impressions  derived 
by  the  author  from  a  tour  in  Europe  in  the  year 
1852.  The  book  is  genially  and  well  written, 
and  is  marked  by  a  candid  and  thoughtful  spirit. 
The  limits  of  Dr.  Channing's  European  rambles 
were  London  in  the  West  and  Moscow  in  the  ' 
East.  We  can  recommend  his  im|>re8sions  as 
entertaining  and  instructive  reading. — Ecotuy- 
mist. 
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CnAPTER  IX.  —  TRANQUIL  VALE, 


"  Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale, 

Fast  by  a  sheltcrin;^  wood, 
The  safe  retreat  of  health  and  peace, 

A  rural  mansion  stood/' 

Ellen,  meanwhile,  was  viewing  with  delight 
the  gay  tokens  of  advancing  autumn  in  Kent, 
where  the  trees,  though  shedding  stray  leaves, 
were  yet  well  clothed,  and  the  weather  was 
delightful.  She  and  the  children  took  so 
much  exercise,  morning  and  afternoon,  that 
they  returned  in  a  glow,  and  did  not  dream 
of  being  cold.  Lnte  in  the  evening,  however, 
when  the  glow  had  passed  off,  and  the  house 
was  shut  up,  Ellen  was  not  sorry  to  have  a 
bright  little  wood  fire. 

Sometimes  in  her  walks,  while  the  young 
ones  were  busy  gathering  nuts   and   black- 


wliich,  it  would  leem,  was  being  uMj 
dragged  out.  Ellen  hastily  arose,  ilipped  « 
her  dress,  seized  an  umbrella,  and  cautioaa^ 
opened  the  door  between  the  two  roomi. 

She  had  covered  her  night-light,  to  tlnl 
she  stood  unnoticed  in  the  dark.  On  a  tabb 
near  Mr.  Meeke's  bedroom  window,  which 
was  wide  open,  stood  a  dark  lantern ;  by  thi 
rays  of  which  a  man  inside  the  window  WM 
raising  the  plate-chest  to  the  irindow-ledg«^ 
where  another  man,  standing  outside  on  a 
ladder,  was  waiting  to  receive  it.  The  laa- 
tern-light  fell  full  on  the  man  outside,  sothst 
Ellen,  looking  fixedly  at  him,  was  certain  sIm 
should  know  him  anywhere  again.  Thefltber 
Imd  his  back  to  her,  and  his  face  wu  IB 
shade. 

Now  then,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,"  mot 


berriesshestrayedslowjy  along,  thii^^^^^  j^^^  ..  ,^3^^.^  j^  „p^  ^^^  be  off,  and  M 

step  back  for  the  lantern." 

'*  Hold  hard— I  haven't  got  it,"  said  tbi 
other,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  his  eye  fellaa 
pjjlen.    She  instantly  saw  she  was  discovered, 


the  picturesque  lives  of  the  three  men  in 
Epping  Forest;  or  of  charming  Gull  Sprin- 
gutt  and  Thomas  Ell  wood,  who  might  never, 
she  suspected,  have  joined  the  Quakers  but 


for  her  fascination.    Then  she  thought,  sui*-  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^i^j^^  him  time  to  profit  by  i^ 


spectful  conduct  to  his  father  to  be  regarded  ? 
Was  it  resolution,  or  was  it  obstinacy  ?  Kcs- 
olution  in  a  good  cause  is  obstinacy  in  a  bad 
one. 

She  was  now  deep  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Southey's  Life  of  John  Wesley;  and  was 
reading,  with  profound  interest,  the  account 
of  that  comical  ghost  called  by  them  Geoffrey, 
who  disturbed  the  Wesley  family  so  much  by 
his  unaccountable  noises.  Unaccounted  for 
rather  than  unaccountable ;  she  believed  the 
whole  affair  to  have  been  got  up  by  some 
mischievous  person  or  persons,  probably  in 
league  with  one  of  the  servants,  who  played 
upon  the  credulity  of  tlie  simple-hearted 
faniilv.     She   closed  the  book  and  went  to 


back  with  her  umbrella,  that  he  instaatlf 
pitched  out  head  over  heels,  giving  her  • 
frightful  look  of  rage  and  terror,  which  ihi 
thouglit  would  stick  by  her  for  life.  An  Vh 
ful  crash  on  the  gravel  beneath  was  neit 
heard,  and,  terrified  as  she  was  at  the  resnlli 
of  her  own  work,  she  thought  there  was  no 
use  in  doing  things  by  halves,  and  therefon^ 
taking  hold  of  the  ladder,  sent  it  after  theiB. 
Then  she  looked  out,  and  dimly  made  dot  a 
dark  mass  below ;  but  a  stone  flung  at  her  hy 
a  vengeful  hand  so  nearly  hit  her  in  the  eyVf 
that  she  hastily  retreated,  and,  running  out  to 
the  landing-place,  seized  the  strong  crimson 
cord  of  the  dinner-bell,  and  began  ringing  a 
continuous  iieal.  This  bell,  which  swung  be- 
bed.  It  had  kept  her  up  rather  later.than  „p^,„,  „  ^.^^^^  pcnt-house  on  the  roof,  wu  «■ 
usual ;  and  Mrs.  Quain  and  kitty  were  not  I  ^^.„^.^j  f^^  alarmhig  a  neighborliood  at  «»• 
aorry  to  hear  her  go  uivsfairs.  She  went  to  |  ^l^,,,,_  ^^^^^„y^  hitherto  best  known  bv  the 
bed  and  to  sleep,  without  dreaming  of  ghosts ; ;  g„„„„.hat  contemptuous  title  of  the  "  Squirt^ 
and,  after  some  hours,  apparently  of  rest,  was  I  ^,,„„„.j.,,„l,  ^j,,,  „  However,  it  was  eleu 
awoke  by  what  seemed  the  low  grumble  of  ^,,,^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^  ^„^^,j  ^^^  i,^  ^^^  f^^  ^^ 
voices  in  the  next  room.  t>he  hstened,  and  ,  ^^^„,^y  „t  that  time  of  night,  even  had  he 
then  heard  something  dragged  heavily  along  ,,^.p„  ^^  ^^^^^ .  „,e„fo„,  many  a  clownUb 
the  floor. 

Now,  the  next  room  was  Mr.  Meeke*s;  and, 


head  was  unwillingly  raised  from  its  pillow, 
to  consider  what  that  there  bell  might  mean; 
under  Mr.  Meeke's  bed,  was  his  plate-chest,  I  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  clownish  bodies  proceeded  further 
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mors  to  dress  and  turn  out  into  the  dark- 
onii,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  alarm. 

Meanwhile,  the  children  had  sprung^  in  ter- 
ror from  their  beds,  and  were,  clustering 
zonnd  Ellen,. crying  and  sobbing,  while  Mrs. 
Quun  and  Kilty,  one  as  white  as  ashes,  the 
other  as  red  at  a  peony,  were  flying  to  the 
veteue. 

Mra.  Quain,  on  learning  the  nature  of  the 
ikrm,  cried, "  Oh,  the  wretclies !  **  and  flew  to 
thfl  open  window.  Down  below  lay  the  lad- 
der and  the  chest ;  but  the  rogues  were  off. 
Beared,  no  doubt,  by  the  bell,  they  had  limped 
nray  together. 

A  great  confusion  of  tongues  ensued  :  Ellen 
was  e^Lcited,  the  children  were  excited,  Mrs. 
Qnain  and  Kitty  were  excited.  Ellen  rapidly 
told  her  storj*,  and  then  went  on  ringing ; 
while  Mrs.  Quain  and  Kitty  peered  into  one 
loom  after  another,  declaring  they  were  afraid 
to  go  down-stairs.  All  this  while  it  should 
be  mentioned,  Neptune  was  barking  tremen- 
dously ;  and  had  clone  so  all  along ;  but  he 
BO  continually  barked  at  a  rat,  or  what  people 
called  a  rat  because  they  did  not  know  what 
else  he  could  be  barking  at,  that,  like  Cas- 
nndra,  his  warnings  were  in  vain.  All  at 
once,  a  great  knocking  was  heard  at  the  front 
door.  Mrs.  Quain  immediately  began  to 
tremble  like  a  leaf:  Kitty  flew  at  the  bell, 
and  was  going  to  ring  it  frantically,  when 
Ellen  stopped  her  and  said,  **  It  may  be 
■omebody  come  to  help  us — wc  must  hear 
vhat  they  have  to  say." 

To  the  window  proceeded  the  whole  posse 
tomitaiis ;  and  Ellen  boldly  cried  out, — 

"Who's  there?" 

"Who's  there?— Whv,  Farmer  Brett  and 
his  son  Dick,"  cried  a  rough  voice.  "  We 
vsnta  to  know  what  in  the  world  vou  mean 

w 

by  ringing  us  up  out  of  our  warm  beds. 
Why,  I  should  think  they  must  ha'  heard  ye 
■tTunbridge  Wells." 

"The  house  has  been  broken  into,**  re- 
sponded Ellen;  "  and  Mr.  Meeke's  ])!ate- 
diest  has  been  carried  off  by  the  robber.^/* 

"  Oh,  that's  a  different  thing,"  said  the 
frrmer,  tery  seriously.  "  Halloo  I  I've  si'  near 
broke  my  shins  over  a  big  box  down  here 
mder  the  window." 

"  Yes,  that's  it — I  frightened  them  away, 
before  they  could  carry  it  off.  Please,  bring 
It  in  :  we'll  come  down  and  open  the  door.'* 

"  Hum !  you're  a  girl  with  your  wits  about 
yout"  muttered  the  farmer.  **  Give  us  a  hand, 
Dick." 


"  IIere*8  a  ladder,  father,"  says  Dick,  trij)- 
ping  over  it,  and  taking  a  flying  leap  to  es- 
cape falling. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Quain,  closely  followed  by 
all  the  others,  had  opened  the  house-door,  the 
two  men  brought  in  the  heavy  chest,  and  set 
it  down  with  no  small  triumph.  Next  they 
brought  in  the  ladder,  which  they  examined 
curiously,  thinking  it  might  be  a  clue  to  the 
thieves. 

"  Hev,  whv  it's  ourn  I "  exclaimed   Dick, 
I  with  surprise  and  disgust — "  Hero's  tiie  third 
rung  I  broke  yesterday  and  spliced  with   a 
piece  of  cord.     You  mind  it,  father  ?  " 

"  Sure///,"  replied  Farmer  lirett.  "  Well,  " 
to  be  sure,  one  does  come  from  home  to  learn 
news !  We  shall  carry  bnck  more  than  we 
brought  out.  I  should  like  to  give  the  hid  as 
meddled  with  this  a  good  leathering.  I  sup 
pose,  miss,, you  didn't  see  enough  of  either  of 
'em  to  know  'em  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  T  did,**  said  Ellen,  quickly.  "  The 
man  that  fell  out  of  the  window  had  great, 
glaring  eyes,  and  had  lost  a  front  tooth ;  the 
other,  who  was  standing  on  the  ladder,  had  a 
long,  narrow,  yellow,  gypsy-looking  face ; 
very  bright,  black  eyes,  and  coal-black  hair. 
The  other  called  him  King  Pharaoh." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  a  detective  may 
spell  something  out  of  that,"  said  Farmer 
Brett.  "  Here  comes  some  more  to  see  what 
the  noise  was  about." 

Haifa  dozen  laboring  men  came  up  to  the 
house,  and  having  been  told  what  had  hap- 
pened, undertook  to  look  the  ground  al)out 
the  house  well  over  in  search  of  the  thieves. 
Farmer  IJrett  shook  his  head  when  tbev  were 
gone,  and  said  the  men  had  had  plenty  of 
lime  to  clear  off,  unless,  indeed,  they  should 
I  be  too  much  hurt.     Ellen  had  a  queer  feeling 
now  and  then,  when  she  thojight  she  might 
have  disabled  a  couple  of  strong  men  :  liow- 
ever,  it  was  in  self-defence  and  defence  ofthe    • 
proj)crty;  they  were  committing  a  grievous 
I  crime,  and  must  al)ide  by  the  consequences; 
j  .she  had   not  cooled   upon  it  yet.     Farmer 
-  Hrett  consented  that  Dick  should  sit  up  in  the 
'  kitchen  to  guard  the  house;  and  the  children 
I  and  servants,  l)eing  somewhat  re-assus-ed  by 
'  this  arransrement,  relumed  to  bed  and  were 
soon  asleep.     Ellen  lay  down  but  could  not 
sleep ;  as  soon   as  it  Mas  light,  she  rose  and 
'  dressed,  and  wrote  a  telegraj)hic  message  to 
Mr.  Meeke  at  his  counting-house,  which  she 
!  gave  Dick  to  take  to  the  railway  station.    It 
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ran  iIiup:  "House  attacked — nothing  lost — 
all  well."  As  8he  expected,  this  brought 
down  Mr.  Meeke  by  the  next  train.  He  had 
not  forwarded  the  unpleasant  news  to  his 
wife,  who  could  not  leave  the  invalid  children, 
but  brought  down  a  detective  ofHcer  instead, 
who  went  over  the  ground,  traced  footsteps 
to  a  certain  diHtance,  heard  Ellen's  statement, 
and  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  promising  case. 
They  all  three  proceeded  to  Mr.  Curlew,  the 
nearest  magistrate,  who  heard  the  matter  at- 
tentively, and  desired  the  officer  to  take  what 
steps  he  tlioiighl  expedient,  and  report  prog- 
ress to  him  the  next  day  at  the  town -hall. 
Mr.  Meeke,  being  a  busy  man,  then  returned 
to  town,  leaving  Ellen  to  walk  home  by  her- 
self. She  felt  it  a  very  uncomfortable  busi- 
ness, and  heartily  wished  they  were  all  safe 
home  again.  Tiie  pleasure  of  country  life  was 
gone. 

The  children,  too,  were  unsettled;-  and, 
though  their  father  had  allayed  their  fears 
for  the  time,  yet,  when  darkness  and  bed- 
time returned,  so  did  their  alarms,  which 
Ellen  could  only  quiet  by  promising  to  sit  up- 
stairs. As  the  evening  was  chilly,  she  let 
Mrs.  Quain  light  a  fire  in  her  bedroom  ;  and 
she  sat  beside  it  and  wrote  a  long  account  of 
what  had  happened  to  John. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  she  was  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  children  to  walk,  a  man  came 
to  summon  her  to  the  town-hall,  saying  a 
prisoner  had  been  taken,  and  they  wanted 
her  to  identify  him.  So  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  her  charges  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Quain, 
and  repair  to  the  town-hall  unwillingly 
enough. 

On  the  previous  evening,  in  a  large,  unfin- 
ished room  in  Hopkinsville,  Mr.  Bolter  might 
have  been  seen,  amid  bare  walls,  boarded  floor, 
and  raftered  ceiling,  surrounded  by  a  ver}' 
ragged  regiment  of  scholars,  who  seemed  to 
^  make  up  in  earnestness  for  deficiencies  in 
cleanliness  and  politeness.  A  couple  of  tnl- 
low  candles,  in  tin  sconces  Hxed  to  the  wall, 
afforded  them  all  the  light  they  had :  but, 
though  their  aids  to  the  ])ursuit  of  knowledge 
were  of  the  humblest  and  scantiest  descrip- 
tion, they  seemed  quite  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  learners. 

S'lddenly,  Mr.  Bolter  observed  a  person 
quietly  enter  the  room  and  approach  the 
class,  himself  unseen  by  any  of  those  who 
formed  it.  There  was  something  professional 
in  his  air  which  made  Mr.  Bolter  at  once  de- 
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tect  him  for  what  he  was ;  but,  as  hi>  objaot 
seemed  simply  to  observe  what  wbi  gobg 
forward,  and  see  that  all  was  right,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  interrupt  his  proceed- 
ings. 

<*  Now,  then,  Pharaoh,'*  said  he.  1 

"Ay,  just  so;  Pharaoh's  the  very  man  I    < 
want,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  quiet  voica^ 
which,  however  made  everybody  Stan ;  Ph^ 
raoh,  perhaps,  the  least  of  any,  though  Ui 
face  expressed  simple  surprise. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  said  ht, 
calmly.     "  You're  a  police." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  the  man.  "Cow 
out  of  this,  will  you  ?  You  and  I  must  take 
a  little  walk  together." 

"  What  for  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  Because  this  young  gentleman,  sir,  hrob 
into  a  house  last  night,  and  carried  off  tbi 
plate-box." 

"I  didn't!"  exclaimed  Pharaoh, kindEif 
like  a  coal. 

"  How  could  he  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Bolter.  "& 
was  here,  taking  a  reading-lesson  of  me." 

"  Not  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sr,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"No,  certainly;  but  yet — ^I  feel  confident 
there's  some  mistake." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  none  at  all.  The  young  Iidy 
had  a  full  view  of  him,  and  described  himOp 
actly,  and  she  heard  his  companion  call  htn 
Pharaoh." 

"  Whv,  there  are  dozens  of  Pharaohs! 'a- 
claimed  the  gypsy,  indignantly.  "My  gtind- 
mother  has  a  hundred  grandchildren!" 

"  Ay,  just  so,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty,  I 
think  she  said,"  answered  the  policeman,  coi^ 
posed ly.  "  Siie  told  me  all  about  it,  joi^ 
now,  in  Epping  Forest,  and  told  me  youvM 
here  :  else  how  should  I  have  found  youP' 

Pharaoh  and  Mr.  Bolter  looked  equally  ^ 
their  wit's  end. 

"  Where  did  the  robbery  take  place?"  wi 
Mr.*Bolter. 

"  Down  at  Panghurst,  in  Kent." 

"  Why,  he  never  could  have  got  there  tfltt 
being  with  me  till  ten  o'clock  ! " 

"  What,  not  by  a  third-class  ?    Oh,  oh!" 

"  Boys !  do  you  believe  I  did  it?  "  suddenly 
cried  Pharaoh  to  the  rest. 

"  Not  vou !  No,  no !  Come !  let's  have  » 
shy  at  the  policeman  ! " — a  ])ropoKal  wbidi 
would  certainly  have  been  seconded,  but  for  a 
diversion  occasioned  by  a  great  wailing  and 
clamoring  at  the  door.    The  next  instant  il 
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.ftdmitted  Pharaoh's  father,  mother,  sister,  sis- 

fn^%  husbuid,  and  younger  brother,  all  in  a 

ii^h  Btato  of  excitement. 

"  Ay,  here's  the  whole  tribe  of  *em,"  said 

the  policeman,  coolly,  **  they  have  not  been 

long  in  following  me  up.    It  don't  signify, 

lir.    This  young  man  must  go :  I  am  author- 

Jped  to  take  him  in  charge." 

.  "  Whert  shall  you  take  him  ? "  said  Mr. 

Bolter. 
■*  To  the  lock-up  house  to-night,  and  down 

to  Kent  by  an  early  train  to-morrow." 

Hereupon  ensued  a  volley  of  execrations, 
vitnperations,  yels,  screeches,  and  other  ob- 
Jingatory  attacks,  that  nothing  but  the  im- 
novable  composure  of  an  English  policeman 
would  have  faced.  He,  unsupported  and 
•lone,  found  himself  quite  equal  to  the  occa- 
rion ;  and  the  women,  snatching  at  the  chance 
of  aaaistance  from  another  quarter,  then  beset 
Hr.  Bolter,  asking  him,  really  in  pathetic 
terms,  was  he  going  to  let  that  precious  bo}', 
that  good,  simple,  trusty  fellow,  that  would 
not  hurt  a  fly,  that  loved  the  very  dust  be- 
neath his  feet,  and  minded  him  just  as  much 
behind  his  back  as  before  his  face,  was  he 
going  to  give  up  this  poor  young  fellow  to 
tfint  limb  of  the  law  ?  Then  Pharaoh  burst 
farth,  "O  my  teacher!  my  teacher  I  Don't 
beliere  any  thing  agin  me !  I  never  done 
Vioog!    You  knows  what  I  mean — I  never 
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done  any  thing  in  this  line  all  my  born  doys, 
and  mother  knows  it!  Don't  give  me  up! 
Don't  lose  sight  of  me !  " 

They  hung  about  him,  and  clung  to  his 
knees. 

"  Ilely  on  it,  I  will  not,  my  poor  fellow," 
said  Mr.  Bolter.  "  I  won't  give  you  up,  nor 
lose  sight  of  you." 

"  O  you  blessed,  blessed  man !  Oh,  the  dear 
angel  of  a  gentleman!  I  knowed  it  was  in 
him  I "  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  with  looks  that  might 
have  pierced  the  imperturbable  policeman  to 
the  back-bone. 

"  Yes,  my  friends,  I  promise  you  I  will  look 
after  this  case.  Be  content,  therefore,  with 
my  engaging  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  you. 
Go  quietly  to  your  home ;  and  you,  Pharaoh, 
go  quietly  along  with  the  policeman." 

"  I  will,  sir," — with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  And  I  will  go  down  with  you  to-morrow 
in  the  very  same  train." 

Zobel  burst  into  tears.  <'0h,  bless  you, 
bless  you ! "  cried  the  others.  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  full,  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  policeman,  quietly. 

"  Yes,  now  then,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  taking 
up  his  hat  and  extinguishing  the  candles. 
"  We'll  all  go  with  you  to  the  station.  Come 
friends ;  come,  boys.  We  will  go  along  quite 
quietly." 


CHAPTEK  X.  —  THE  TOWN  HALL. 


Magistrate. — 
••Fond  wretch  !  and  what  cnnst  thou  relate 
Bat  deeds  of  sorrow,  shnmc,  and  sin  ? 
Thv  crime  is  proved,  thou  knowcst  thy  fate, 
Bu^como,  thy  tale  ! — bepin — bcpin  !  " 

Cradue  :  The  Justice  Half. 

Though  Mr.  Bolter,  the  policeman,  and 
the  prisoner  went  down  by  the  first  train,  the 
gypsies  were  there  before  them,  hanging  about 
the  door  of  the  town-hall.  Mr.  Bolter  stopped 
ht  t  moment,  nnd  in  a  low  voice,  advised 
them,  whatever  might  happen,  to  behave  quite 
quietly,  and  on  no  account  to  disturb  the  pro- 
eeedingR.  "  You  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am 
epeaking  as  his  friend." 

"Yei,  yes,  you  are  his  friend — a  blessed 
friend<^we  will  do  as  you  say,"  said  they. 
And  they  did. 

The  magistrate,  Mr.  Curlew,  was  already 
tllking  over  the  affair  with  Mr.  Meeke,  who 
lad  come  to  represent  his  brother.  On  see- 
fag  A  1  enter  with  a  prisoner,  **  Come,  this 
looks  like  progress,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
wd  taking  the  chair.    "  Gypsy  is  written  in 


the  fellow's  face.  Is  the  young  lady  here  to 
identify  him  ?  She  must  be  sent  for  imme- 
diately." 

A  messenger  was  dispatched. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Curlew, 
looking  towards  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  A  city  missionary,  sir ;  my  name  is  Wil- 
liam Bolter  (and  he  ])resented  his  card).  The 
prisoner  is  one  of  a  reading-class  I  was  en- 
gaged in  leaching  yesterday  evening  when  the 
policeman  came  to  apprehend  him." 

"  Hem,  I  cannot  compliment  you  much, 
Mr.  Bolter,  on  the  respectabih'ty  of  your  read- 
ing-class,  if  this  is  an  average  ppecimen." 

"He  is  not  an  average  specimen,  sir;  I 
heartily  wish  he  were !  for  he  is  intelligent, 
docile,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  had  the  power  of 
tefiting  him,  truthful  and  reliable.  It  was  this 
which  made  me  take  so  strong  an  interest  in 
the  case  that  I  came  down  here  with  him,  of 
my  own  accord,  to  offer  my  testimony." 

"  Williams,  are  you  taking  down  what  Mr. 
Bolter  says?" 
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«  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  was  giving  the  prisoner  a  lesson  tlie 
previous  night,  sir,  so  late  that  I  am  per- 
suaded he  was  not  at  the  robherv.'' 

"  Indeed!  Mr.  Boiler,  3'our  testimony  be- 
gins to  be  important.  You  had  better  take 
the  oath  before  ])roceeding  any  further." 

"  M'ith  all  my  heart,  sir." 

<*Wl)cn  did  you  become  acquainted  with 
this  man?" 

'*  One  Sunday  morning,  not  long  ago,  as  I 
was  on  my  way  to  a  field-meeting  in  Epping 
Forest,  he  accosted  me  and  asked  mc  to  read 
him  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  printed  paper. 
I  did  so,  and  then  asked  him  his  object  in 
making  the  request.  I  found  he  was  very 
anxious  to  teach  himself  to  read,  in  order  that 
he  might  read  one  particular  book.  That 
book,  though  he  could  not  remember  the 
name  of  >t,  I  made  out  to  be  the  Bible.  In- 
terested in  his  purpose,  I  promised  to  teach 
him,  bu^  not  then  :  I  appointed  to  meet  him 
at  a  certain  place  in  the  evening.  Meanwhile, 
we  walked  along  together,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  talk.  I  found  that  though  ignorant, 
he  was  a  simple,  well-meaning  lad.  I  was 
prevented  from  keeping  my  evening  appoint- 
ment, which  disappointed  me,  as  I  was  sure 
it  would  disappoint  lam.  The  next  day  a 
lady,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  sent 
me  into  the  forest  to  see  a  gypsy  woman  who 
was  ill  of  a  fever.  In  seeking  for  her,  I 
stumbled  on  another  encampment  of  gy])sies.  ' 


over  our  book,  and  he  attentively  listening  to 
me  while  I  read  him  Tarious  parts  of  it  for  a 
good  hour.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  we 
I)arted.  When  we  went  out  of  the  house,  I 
turned  to  the  right  and  he  to  the  left.  That 
was  the  night  of  the  robbery." 

"  This  is  singular,"  said  Mr.  Curlew,  look* 
ing  at  Mr.  Meeke.  Then  addreasing  Ph^ 
raoh — 

"  My  lad,"  said  he,  "  do  you  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath  ?  " 

Pharaoh  looked  mystified.  Mr.  Bolter  wm 
in  pain  for  him. 

"  Do  you,"  persisted  the  magistrate,  "know 
there  is'aGod?" 

Pharaoh*s  answer  was  a  good  deal  fuller 
than  any  of  his  hearers  expected — 

"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  AlroightTi 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jeiu 
Christ  his  onlv  son  our  Lord." 

"  Hum ! "  said  Mr.  Curlew,  evidently  stradL 
"  That  is  a  good  deal  to  say.     Who  taught  it 
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"He,"  said  Pharaoh,  laconically,  glancing 
at  Mr.  Bolter. 

**  It  maybe  mere  parrot-knowledge,  though," 
observed  Mr.  Curlew. 

**  Ah,  sir,  how  oflen  is  it  so  with  all  of  m!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  And  you  get  your  living  by — " 

"  Bird-nesting." 

"Halloo!  that  doesn't  sound  oyer-respeet^ 
ble ! " 


While  I  was  talking  to  them,  this  young  man  "  Oh,  no,  sir,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to 
unexpectedly  came  up,  and  I  can  never  forget  belong  to  the  respectable  classes,"  interposed 
the  expression  of  joy  which  lighted  up  his  .  Mr.  Bolter.  "But  I  believe  him  to  be  honeit 
face  on  seeing  me.     He  instantly  claimed  the    and  true."  • 

reading-lesson,  which  I  gave.  Some  of  the  At  this  instant,  Ellen  came  in,  very  ffludi 
others  then  wanted  to  learn  too,  but  I  told  flushed  with  her  quick  walk ;  and  when  ih* 
them  that  I  could  not  spare  time. '  If  Pharaoh  '  saw  Mr.  Bolter,  she  was  so  surprised  thatiho 
(this  young  man)  would  come  to  my  reading-  _  flushed  still  more  and  looked  quite  emb•^ 
class  in  Hopkinsvillc,  I  would  teach  him,  and  rassed.  ^Ir.  Meeke  kindly  led  her  to  achair> 
then  he  could  te»ach  his  own  family.  They  "  Mr.  Curlew  spoke  to  her  good-humoredlyi 
agreed  that  this  would  be  a  good  plan,  and  '  and,  as  there  could  be  nothing  but  re-aua^ 
promised  to  learn  of  him."  |  ance  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bolter,  however 

"This  is  a  curious  story  of  yours,  Mr.  Bol-   unlocked  for,  she  soon  recovered  herself  a  lllr 
ter.     Did  the  lad  come?  "  tie,  though  her  face  was  in  a  glow. 

"  Sir,  he  has  never  failed  ;  and  his  progress  The  oath  was  administered  to  her,  which 
has  been  remarkable.  He  has  been  an  exam-  she  took  reverently  but  without  hesitation: 
])lc  to  the  whole  class.  The  night  before  and  Mr.  Curlew  then  inquired  of  her  whether 
last,  1  dismissed  my  scholars,  as  usual,  at  nine  the  prisoner  were  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
o'clock,  but  somellnng  had  occurred  which  I  broken  into  Mr.  Meeke's  house, 
was  dt'.'-irous  of  explaining  more  fully  to  Pha- i  Pharaoh's  large  black  eyes  fixed  full  on 
raoh  than  I  had  been  able  to  do  during  the  hers.  To  the  surprise  and  grief  of  Mr.  BoIteTj 
course  of  his  lesson,  and  we  remahied,  talkhig   she  unhesitatingly  said, — 
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*■  Tet,  he  ia  the  man  who  stood  outside  on 
tfw  ladder." 

««That  I  didn't  I '^  exclaimed  Pharaoh. 
"  Do  look  at  me  again,  miss ! " 

''Why,  I  remember  you  quite  well,''  said 
Ellen,  indignantly.  "Don't  you  remember 
Qfttching  my  eye  just  as  you  took  the  box  ?  " 

.''Certainly  I  don't  How  should  1,  when 
I  never  sSe  you  till  this  day  ?  "  cried  he  with 
•qual  heat.  **  Oh,  don*t  go  to  swear  away  a 
poor  fellow's  life !  '^ 

She  looked  shocked,  but  her  opinion  re- 
nained  unshaken. 

"  Miss  Miller,  do  you  not  think  you  may  be 
deceived  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bolter,  anxiously. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,  Mr.  Bolter,"  replied  she. 
madi  distressed.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  you  know 
I  must  speak  the  truth."  And  she  burst  into 
tears. 

••  Of  course  you  must,"  replied  he  sorrow- 
ftdlyt  "  only  )'ou  might  be  mistaken.  And  I 
think,"  he  added, ''  that  you  are  mistaken." 

She  wiped  her  streaming  eyes,  and  looked 
hard  at  Pharaoh,  but  could  not  persuade  her- 
•elf  she  did  not  know  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Curlew,  with  something 
like  a  sigh,  "  I  believe  we  must  commit  this 
joung  fellow.  Indeed,  the  case  seems  ver}' 
clearly  made  out.  lie  left  you,  Mr.  Bolter, 
■t  ten  o'clock.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder 
Ikia  getting  down  here  by  one  or  two  in  the 
morning." 

**  Except  tiie  inclination,"  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

"Just  so.  Well,  it  can't  be  hc]])ed.  I 
really  wan  in  hopes  Miss  Miller's  testimony 
nighl  have  gone  the  otlicr  way.  But,  as  it  is, 
I'tt  afraid  the  charge  is  but  too  well-founded. 
It  must  stand  over  to  the  quarter-sessions. 
They  will  soon  be  here." 

"  Don't  cry  so,  miss,"  said  Pharaoh,  kindly ; 
vhich  made  Ellen  cry  all  the  more. 

•■You  needn't  handcuff  me,"  said  he,  rather 
Quickly,  to  the  policeman,  "  Tm  not  going  to 
iCaisL'' 

Blr.  Bolter  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  looked  affectionately  up  in  his  face,  and  a 
tear  ihone  in  his  eye,  but  did  not  full.  Neither 
of  them  said  a  word. 

Directly  Pharaoh  got  outside  the  town-hall, 
hia  family,  seeing  him  in  charge,  crowded 
iDond  him,  and  were  beginning  to  utter  loud 
eriea  of  sorrow  and  indignation  ;  but  he  sud- 
danly  addressed  them  rapidly  in  some  lan- 
guage only  known  to  tliemselvcs,  and  with 
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great  eagerness,  evidently  told  them  to  do 
something  which  they  as  eagerly  promised ; 
and  then,  while  he  was  carried  off  to  prison, 
they,  with  smothered  maledictions,  quitted 
the  town  and  went  off,  themselves  only  knew 
whither— certainly  not  back  to  Epping.  Every 
gypsy  in  the  forest  had  cleared  out  of  it  hours 
ago,  and  scattered  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

Mr.  Bolter,  in  some  agitation,  requested 
Mr.  Curlew's  permission-  to  let  him  see  Pha- 
raoh in  his  captivity.  He  said  he  thought  he 
could  obtain  from  him,  in  private  conference, 
more  light  on  the  subject  of  the  robbery,  than 
would  probably  be  extracted  from  him  in  any 
other  way ;  if,  indeed,  he  knew  any  thing  at 
all  about  it  Mr.  Curlew  willingly  acceded, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  cordially,  assuring 
him  that  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  in- 
cidental information  he  had  gleaned  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  Mr.  Bolter's  teaching,  and 
the  class  among  whom  he  labored.  "I  am 
afraid,"  pursued  he,  "  that  your  good  nature 
has  been  imposed  upon  by  this  poor  lad,  and 
that  he  is  not  so  honest  as  you  think  him. 
However,  that  is  at  present  only  matter  of 
opinion.  You  will  be  prepared  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  witness,  if  called  upon  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

'*  The  nature  of  your  intended  confereoce 
with  him  does  not,  I  conclude,  bear  any  aiv- 
alogy  to  that  of  a  Komish  priest  with  his 
penitent?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  I  shall  only  speak  to  him  as 
friend  to  friend.  I  am  not  going  to  worm 
any  thing  out  of  him  that  may  criminate  him- 
self. I  am  only  in  hopes  he  may  clear  up  his 
innocence  a  little.  Supposing  him  to  be  in- 
nocent, you  know,  we  might  prove  an  alibL 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  his  own  family,  who 
were  probably  the  only  persons  aware  of  his 
being  elsewhere  than  on  the  spot  of  the  rob- 
bery, are  not  likely,  I  fear,  to  be  admitted  as 
witnesses,  not  feeling  the  obligation  of  an 
oath.  I  am  afraid  they  could  not  witness  the 
good  confession  Pharaoh  did  just  now." 

Mr.  Bolter  then  spoke  a  few  cheering  words 
to  Ellen,  who  evidently  was  very  much  in 
nerd  of  them,  and  ])roceeded  to  Pharaoh *s 
place  of  durance.  On  being  admitted  into 
his  cell,  Pharnoh,  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner 
in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  despondenc}', 
started  up  with  joy,  and  seizing  his  hand  in 
both  his  own,  wrung  it  with  vehemence. 

"  Oh,  this  is  so  good  of  you ! "  said  he.  "  To 
think  of  the  poor  gypsy!  " 
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"  How  could  I  help  thinking  of  you  ?"  said 
Mr.  Bolter.  "  Why,  just  now,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  else !  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  it 
all  over ;  only  don't  say  any  thing  that  you 
may  be  sorry  for  me  to  tell  again,  in  case  of 
my  being  obliged  to  do  so." 

"  Why,  you  don't  believe  I  did  it  ?  "  cried 
Pharaoh,  looking  iiim  full  in  the  face. 

''My  good  Ind,  I  do  not.  How  can  we 
prove  to  people,  however,  that  it  was  some- 
body else  ?  Can  you  guess  who  it  may  have 
been  that  Miss  Miller  took  for  you  ? 

"  Certainly  I  can/'  said  Pharaoh. 

"  Who  ?  "  cried  .Mr.  Bolter  with  eagerness. 

"  Why,  now,"  said  Pharaoh,  reproachfully, 
"  didn't  you  tell  me,  that  very  night  as  it  hap- 
pened, that  them  that  followed  Christ  must 
love  their  brothers  as  themselves?  How 
should  I  do  that,  if  I  got  my  brother  into  gaol 
that  I  might  get  out  ?  " 

Mr.  Boiler  was  silenced. 

"I  don't  mean,"  resumed  Pharaoh,  pres- 
ently, "  that  he  is  my  brother — he's  noC  the 
son  of  my  father  and  mother,  but  he's  very 
near  of  kin.  And  you  told  me  that  was  what 
the  Bible  meant." 

"  It  is." 

"Then  what  can  I  do?" 

"  Can  you  prove  you  were  somewhere  else ; 
and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  at  the 
robbery  ?  " 

"  Surely ;  my  father,  mother,  and  grand- 
mother know  that ! " 

"  Ah,  Pharaoh !  but  not  one  of  them,  I 
fear,  knows  the  value  of  an  oath ;  and  there- 
fore their  testimony  would  be  held  worthless. 
Not  one  of  them,  I'm  afraid,  can  say  as  you 
did,  that  they  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  ^laker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord." 

"  No,  they  cannot,"  said  Pharaoh,  sighing. 
"But,  now  I  mind  it,  I  saw  Curly  Bill,  the 
ratcatcher,  that  night.  He  came  up  to  us 
quite  Intc,  and  stayed  talking  to  us  a  good 
bit.  JIc  could  say  I  was  in  the  forest  at  mid- 
night!" 

"Is//ca  Christian?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know — he  ought  to  be.  He 
arn't  one  of  us." 

"  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Tiiat's  the  puzzle.  Father  might  find 
him.  ]^it,  tlten,  futiier's  off  now,  so  you 
couldn't  find  hijn.  All  of  them  arc  off — 
every  gyi)sy  in  the  forest." 

"  Perhajjs  A  1  might  find  him  ?  " 
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"  Likely  he  might ;  for  I  think  he'd  find 
anybody!"  said  Pharaoh.  "Only  it  woqM 
be  too  bad — ^for,  you  see,  it  might  get  Bill  into 
trouble." 

"  Well,  you  must  choose  between  younelf 
and  your  friend." 

"  Oh,  he's  no  friend  of  mine ;  only^  yoawp, 
we're  civil-like.  Anyway,  he  isn't  an  eneny. 
However,  I  don't  know  of  any  trouble  it  would 
get  him  into.  I  only  said  it  might.  My 
mind  doesn't  turn  agin  that,  like  the  otha^ 
he  isn't  my  kin ;  and  he's  done  no  harm,  ai 
I  knows  on." 

"Well,  then.  I  think  we  might  look  op 
Curly  Bill." 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  might." 

"  Where  shall  we  seek  him  ?" 

"  Well,  there's  a  little  hut  off  the  fomt 
about  three  stones'  throw  from  the  pike. 
Therein  lives  an  old  man  with  one  eye. 
That  old  man  goes  by  the  name  of  WiUEftt 
It  don't  magnify  whether  that's  his  real  naiw 
or  not,  he's  called  by  it',  and  the  reason  is,  k 
deals  in  effets,  newts,  slow-worms,  addeiii 
snails,  and  suchlike." 

"  Deals  in  them !  Why,  who  can  wsnt 
such  nasty  things  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing's  nasty  that  God  made. 
There's  a  person  in  Covent  Garden  buysUva 
snakes  at  five  shillings  the  pound.  They're 
no  value  to  him,  dead.  Some  buys  'em  for 
stuffing,  and  for  curiosities — hedgehogs  too: 
they  sell  for  a  shilling.  I've 'been  out,  times 
oft,  with  Will  Effet,  hunting  for  'em  in  Essex, 
and  he's  given  mc  something  for  my  tronble. 
Or  else  Tve  got  them  on  my  own  account,  to 
sell  in  the  streets.  I  took  a  hedgehog  once 
with  the  young  oned,  and  sold  the  lot  for  half- 
a-crown.*  People  buy  'em  to  kill  black 
beetles ;  and  when  they  doesn't  eat  black 
beetles,  they  feed  them  on  bread  and  milk. 
Effet*s  is  only  bought  for  curiosity.  Will  gets 
twopence  apiece :  and  snails  he  sells  to 
Frenchmen :  they  boils  'em  twice  in  water, 
and  then  in  vinegar — they  say  they're  as  good 
as  wclks." 

"  I  8houldn*t  like  to  tr>'  them ! "  said  Blr- 
Bolter. 

"  No,  sir,  they're  not  for  such  as  you.    But 

them  foreigners  delight  in  snails,  ond  frogs 

I  too — they'll  buy  them  up  by  the  pailful.    Old 

!  Will  makes  a  good  bit  of  money,  and  is  Tcry 

shy  of  telling  where  he  keeps  it;  but  for  all 

that,  it'll  be  found  out  some  day,  or  aomo 

*  Mayhew*s  ^'  London  Labor  and  London  Poor." 
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night,  if  the  old  man  don't  mind.  Well,  sir, 
I  thinks  if  you  or  A  1  (better  you — he'll  be 
•eared  at  a  ])oIice),  if  you  goes  in  a  friendly 
way  to  Will  Effet,  and  tells  him  young  Pha- 
raoh Smith's  got  into  trouble,  and  wants  Curly 
Bill  to  get  him  out  of  it,  1  think  he'll  help 
jon  to  where  he  is." 

"Very  well;  your  instructions  shall  beat- 
tended  to.  ^Meanwhile,  Pharaoh,  what  a  capi- 
tal place  this  will  be  for  your  getting  on  with 
your  reading!  Nay,  I  don't  see  why  you 
abould  not  even  learn  to  write.  See !  I  have 
got  a  sheet  of  small  paper  and  a  pencil  in  my 
pocket — I  will  set  you  a  copy,  and  you  can  go 
OTer  it  again  and  again,  till  the  paper  is  quite 
eoi'ered.    Here  you  have  a  nice,  dry,  quiet 
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room,  while  the  rain  is  pouring  down  outride 
You  are  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  can  be, 
and  sure  of  plenty  to  eat.  Here  is  your  little 
book, — I  brought  it  with  me, — you  can  study 
your  lessons,  and  get  them  quite  perfect 
against  my  next  visit  Meanwhile,  I  will  read 
you  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  about  a  poor  inno- 
cent young  man  (in  Egypt),  who  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  kept  there  a  good  deal  longer 
than  you,  I  hope,  are  likely  to  be ;  and  how 
the  Lord  befriended  him.  Then  we  will  pray 
a  little  prayer,  and  then  I  will  leave  you." 

**  Stono  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hormitage." 


A  NEW  POET. 

"  The  Disbanded  Volunteer,"  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  N.  y.  Sundaif  Times^  has  been  to 
Kiagara,  and  has  been  requested  to  write  some 
|y)etrT  on  the  chief  places  of  interest  there  on 
ttie  St.  Lawrence.  He  complies  and  sends  the 
following : — 

"TOTHE  SUSPBNSniN  BBIDOE,  NIAOABY 

BIVEB. 

"  Anormous  stmctur !    Whar*  Idc  like  to  know. 
Did  the  construckturs  stand  as  bilt  this  rode 
Rite  throo  the  air  ?    Say,  gentle  mews, 
Wot  bed  tlicy  to  hold  on  to  ?    But,  iduss  ! 
The  mews  scs  nuthin.     O  !  Jerusalem, 
Wot  boyed  em  up  ?    Imadjinasliin,  tlorcd, 
Kant  get  the  hang  of  it ! 

I  have  it  now  ! 
Thcjr  did  it  in  balloons  ! !  *' 
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**  Green  arc  thy  waters,  green  as  bottle  glass, 

Behold  em  stretclied  thar ; 
Fine  Muskolongcs  and  Oswego  bass 

Is  chcfcly  kctched  thar. 
Wnnst  the  red  Injuns  thar  tuck  thar  delights, 

Fisht,  fit,  and  bled  ; 
Now  most  of  the  inhabitants  is  whites. 

With  nary  red." 

*' POETICAL  BKFLECKSII INS  ON  PASSING  THROO 
THE   THOUSAND   ILE8. 

"  O  what  a  fary  sene !    It  peers  to  mo 
As  ef  the  stremo,  as  fur  as  eye  ken  see, 
Hed  with  a  shower  of  ilands'  rcddy  made 


Ben  librally  peppered.    Ime  afraid 
They're  trubbled  with  muskeeters,  othorw'  c 
Thar  wonld  I  like  to  lofc ;  also  black-flies 
Is  orful  plenty,  when  the  weather's  hot, 
And  makes  you  sware,  which  I  hed  rayther 

not, 
Stingin  a  feller  blinder  than  a  bat. 
And  his  hed  swelling  bigger'n  his  hat  I 
Woll,  setch  is  life ;  thar's  alius  sum  darned 

thing 
To  take  the  stifTenin  outer  Fancy's  wing. 
And  that  witch  seems  romantical  afar 
Proves,  when  you're  near  it,  rayther  below 

par! 


u 
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*'  Roshin  o.n  with  oncommon  force, 
Faster  by  cliorks  tlian  a  quarter  horse ; 
Steppin  at  more'n  a  racer's  speed, 
Throo  the  wust-looking  channil  I  ever  seed, 
Atwcen  rocks  whur  it  seemed  that  we  must  be 

pinned, 
Down  wo  dasht  in  the  Jenny  Lind. 
What  a  gloryus  pictur  it  is,  no  doubt. 
But  it's  r.rtcr  you're  throo  that  you  find  it  out  ,* 
For  as  we  sheered  throo  the  hissen  fome, 
I'd  hev  given  a  V  to  hev  ben  to  home." 

Mmo.  Lafar;;c,  the  prisoner  has  left  in  MS.  a 
drama  which  she  meant  Rachel  to  perform  in 
(having  received  a  visit  in  her  prison  from  that 
traffdilicnne),  the  leading  character  being,  of 
course,  a  lady  falsely  accused  of  murder.  It  is 
called  "  UnoFcmme  Perdue,"  and  there  is  some 
talk  just  now  of  its  production  on  the  stage,  it 
being  fall  of  pathos  and  power. 
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From  Notes  and  Queries. 

ON  THE  AFRICAN  CONFESSORS  WHOSE 
TONGUES  WERE.MU TILATED  BY  ORDER 
OF  HUNNERIO  THE  VANDAL,  a.d.  484. 

Dean  Milman,  in  his  History  of  Latin 
Christianity f  has  suggested  what  appears  to 
be  a  aatisfactory  explanation  of  the  power  of 
speech  attributed  to  the  Athanasian  Chris- 
tians, whose  tongues  were  mutilated  atTipasa 
in  Africa  by  the  command  of  Hunneric  the 
Vandal.  For  the  sake  of  compression  in  a 
history  extending  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time,  the  documents  which  justify  that  expla- 
nation were  not  published  at  full  length.  It 
has,  however,  been  deemed  advisable  that 
they  should  all  remain  separately  on  record 
in  a  connected  form :  and  they  will,  accord- 
ingly, be  sent  forth  in  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

In  order  to  render  them  intelligible,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remind  or  acquaint  the  reader 
that  there  is  distinct  evidence  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Athanasian  Confessors  were 
able  to  speak  as  well  as  they  had  done  pre- 
viously, after  their  tongues  had  been  cut  out 
or  torn  out  by  the  roots.  The  evidence  on 
this  point  is  collected  and  published  in  liuin- 
art*8  edition  of  the  Ilistory  of  the  Vandal 
Persecution^  written  by  Victor  Vitensis,  a  con- 
temporary African  bishop.  It  is  likewise 
fairly  referred  to,  and  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  are  indicated,  by  Gibbon 
in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  his  History ; 
and  as  direct  testimony  to  the  fact,  he  quotes 
in  the  text  a  striking  passage  from  Victor 
Vitensis,  and  also  one  from  ^neas  Gaza,  an- 
other contemporary  of  the  persecution.  Gib- 
bon ends,  however,' with  the  following  remarks : 

"  This  supernatural  gifl  of  the  African  Con- 
fessors, who  spoke  without  tongues,  will  com- 
mand the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only, 
who  already  believe  that  their  language  was  pure 
and  orthodox.  But  the  stubborn  mind  of  an 
infidel  is  guarded  by  secret,  incurable  suspi- 
cion, and  the  Arian  or  Socinian  who  has  seri- 
ously rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  will 
not  be  shaken  by  the  most  plausible  evidence  of 
an  Athanasian  miracle." 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  subject  has  been  re- 
garded from  a  different  point  of  view  by  a 
long  series  of  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and,  in 
particular,  ])r.  Newman,  in  his  Essay  on 
Miracles  recorded  in  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Early  Ayes,  published  at  Oxford  in 
A.i).  IS  13,  has  devoted  about  twelve  octavo 
pages  to  establishing  the  certainty,  and  insist- 
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ing  on  the  significance  of  the  fiiot  in  qnettioii, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  miracnioua.  In  kk 
remarks,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  Tarietj  of  tin 
witnesses,  and  on  the  consistency  andonitj  of 
their  testimony  in  all  material  pointa.  And  M 
striking  features  in  the  Miracle,  he  dwells  oa 
its  completeness,  on  its  pernianence»  on  tlie 
number  of  persons  on  whom  ifc  waa  wraoght, 
and  on  its  carrying  its  full  ease  with  it  to 
every  beholder.  It  is  the  miracle  with  which 
he  concludes  his  Essay ;  and  the  argnmentin 
itsT)ehalf  is  perhaps  somewhat  mora  elabo- 
rate than  for  any  one  of  the  others  in  whiekhe 
expresses  his  belief. 

It  seems,  that  no  counter-explanation  of  the 
supposed  facts  had  been  offered,  when  .Dean 
Milman  in  his  History  of  Latin  ChrisHtmiti/ 
quoted  in  a, Note  the  following  passage  from 
Colonel  Churchiirs  Lebanon,  vol.  iii.  p.  3M» 
in  reference  to  cruelties  committed  by  Djesar 
Pacha  on  certain  Emirs : — 

"  Each  Emir  was  held  down  in  a  'squatdng 
position  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
nis  face  turned  upwards.  The  ofliciatin|r 
tefeketehy  now  approached  his  Tictim,  ana 
standing  over  him,  as  if  about  to  extract' a 
tooth,  forced  open  his  mouth,  and  darting  a 
hook  through  the  top  of  the  tongue,  pulled  it 
out  until  the  root  was  exposed ;  one  or  two 
passes  of  a  razor  sufliced  to  cut  it  out.  It  in 
a  curious  fact,  however,  that  the  tongnei 
grew  again  sufficiently  for  the  purpoaea  of 
speech." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  thia  poange 
Colonel  Churchill  does  not  distinctly  say  that 
he  himself  heard  the  Emirs  in  question  speak; 
nor  does  he  mention  his  autiiority  for  the 
statement  that  their  tongues  grew.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Emirs  were  able  to  speak,  Colonel 
Churchill,  as  a  resident  in  the  country,  had  the 
amplest  opportunities  for  becoming  acquuited 
with  the  fact,  and  with  the  current  explana- 
tion of  it. 

Subsequently,  the  following  passage  wu 
noticed  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketches  of 
Persia.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  been  AmbM- 
sador  of  the  East  India  Company  on  a  special 
mission  to  Persia,  and  the  book  was  published 
during  his  lifetime,  though,  from  ideas  of 
official  propriety,  without  his  name.  (John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  1828L)  In 
the  account  of  his  stay  at  Teheran,  speaking 
of  Zikl  Khan  of  Khisht,  the  writer  says : — 

"This  remarkable  man  had  established  a 
great  name  in  his  native  mountains,  between 
Abusheher  and  Shiraz;  and  he  was  long  dis- 
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tinffiiished  as  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  at- 
tacfaed  followers  of  the  Zend  family.  When 
the  death  of  Lootf  All  Khan  terminated  its 
power,  he,  along  with  the  other  governors  of 
provinces  and  districts  in  Pars,  submitted  to 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan.  That  cautious  and 
crnel  monarch,  dreading  the  ability  and  doubt- 
ful of  the  allegiance  of  this  chief,  ordered  his 
eyes  to  ba  put  out ;  an  appeal  for  the  recall  of 
tbia  tentence  being  treated  with  disdain,  Zk\ 
Khan  loaded  the  tyrant  with  curses.  <Cut 
out  bis  tongue,'  was  the  second  order.  This 
mandate  was  imperfectly  executed ;  and  the 
loss  of  hfi\f  this  member  deprived  him  of 
speech.  Being  afterwards  persuaded  that  its 
being  cut  close  to  the  root  would  enable  him 
to  apeak  so  as  to  be  understood,  he  submitted 
to  the  operation,  and  the  effect  has  been  that ! 
hia  voice,  though  indistinct  and  thick,  is  yet 
intelligible  to  ])ersons  accustomed  to  converse 
with  him.  This  I  experienced  from  daHy  in- 
tercourse. He  often  spoke  to  mc  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  of  the  humanity  of  the  present 
king,  who  had  restored  him  to  his  situation, 
!■  head  of  his  tribe  and  governor  of  Khisht. 

**  I  am  not  an  anatomist,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, give  a  reason  why  a  man  who  could  not 
articulate  with  half  a  tongue,  shoukl  speak 
when  he  had  none  at  all ;  but  the  facts  are  as 
stated,  and  I  had  them  from  the  very  best 
authority,  old  Ziil  Khan  himself." 

On  considering  the  above  passage,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  write  to  Sir  John 
*  M'Neill,  late  British  Ambassador  in  Persia, 
to  inquire  if  his  experience  in  that  country 
enabled  him  to  give  any  information  on  the 
subject.  The  following  letter  was  received  in 
anawer,  bearing  date  Jan.  8,  1857  : — 

'*In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  the 
powers  of  8])eech  retained  by  ])er8ons  who 
have  had  their  tongues  cut  out,  I  cnn  state 
from  perRonal  observation  that  8cveral  persons 
whom  I  knew  in  Persia,  and  who  had  been 
auhiected  to  that  punishment,  spoke  so  intel- 
ligibly as  to  be  able  to  transact  important 
business.  More  than  one  of  them,  finding 
that  my  curiosity  and  interest  were  excited, 
showed  me  the  stump,  and  one  of  them  stated 
that  he  owed  the  power  of  speech  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  executioner,  who,  instead  of  merely 
cutting  off  the  tip  as  he  was  ordered,  had  cut  off 
all  that  was  loose  in  the  mouth — that  is,  all 
that  could  be  amputated  by  a  single  cut  from 
below.  The  conviction  in  Persia  is  universal 
that  the  power  of  sj)eech  is  destroyed  b)* 
merely  cutting  off  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and 
is  to  a  useful  extent  restored  by  cutting  off 
another  portion  as  far  back  as  a  perpendicular 
section  can  be  made  of  the  portion  that  is  free 
from  attachment  at  the  lower  surface. 

^  Persons  so  circumstanced  appeared  to  me 
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to  use  the  arched  portion  of  the  tongue 
which  is  behind  the  point  of  section,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  tongue,  or  rather  for 
the  tip.  This  precluded  the  articulation  of 
certain  consonants,  but  guttural  substitutes 
came  to  be  used,  which  afler  a  little  inter- 
course, when  one  had  found  out  the  ke}' — as 
in  the  case  of  persons  with  defective  palates — 
became  quite  intelligible. 

**  I  never  happened  to  meet  with  a  person 
who  had  suffered  this  punishment,  who  could 
not  speak  so  as  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  his 
familiar  associates.  I  have  met  with  several 
of  them. 

"  The  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed as  a  punishment  will  pretty  nearly 
determine  how  much  of  the  tongue  is  re- 
moved in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  be 
cut  out  by  the  root  It  was  described  to 
mc  as  follows,  both  by  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered and  by  others  who  had  witnessed  it. 
A  hook  was  fixed  in  the  tongue  near  the 
point,  by  means  of  which  it  was  drawn  out  as 
far  as  possible,  and  then  cut  off  on  a  line  with 
the  front  teeth— one  man  said,  within  the 
mouth,  just  behind  the  front  teeth." 

The  letter  of  Sir  John  M'Neill,  with  the 
statements  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Colonel 
Churchill,  was  subsequently  communicated  to 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  made  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter  dated 
Jan.  16,  1857  :— 

"  There  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  very 
mysterious  in  the  histories  of  the  excision  of 
the  tongue. 

'*The  modification  of  the  voice  forming 
articulate  speech  is  effected  es])ecially  by  the 
motions  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tongue,  and 
the  lips  ;  and  partly  by  the  teeth  and  cheeks. 
The  mutilation  of  any  one  of  these  organs 
will  affect  the  speech  as  far  as  that  organ  is 
concerned,  but  no  farther  :  the  effect  being 
therefore,  to  render  the  speech  more  or  less 
im])erfcct,  but  not  to  destroy  it  altogether. 

"  There  is  no  analogy  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals  justifying  the  opinion  that  the 
tongue  grows  again  after  it  has  been  removed. 
The  facts  which  have  been  mentioned  bearing 
upon  this  question  are  thus  easily  explained. 

"The  excision  of  the  whole  tongue,  the 
base  of  which  is  nearly  as  low  down  as  the 
windpipe,  is  an  impossible  operation.  The 
Eastern  executioner,  however  freely  he  may 
excise  the  tongue,  always  leaves  a  much  larger 

tiortion  of  it  than  he  takes  away.  In  the 
lealing  of  the  wound,  the  tongue  necessarily 
contracts  from  side  to  side,  it  being  a  rule^hat 
the  cicatrix  of  any  wound  is  always  smaller 
than  the  wound  itself.  If  the  tongue  be  thus 
contracted  in  its  transverse  diameter,  it  must 
be  elongated  in  the  longitudinal  diameter, 
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and  hence  it  vrould  appear,  ivhen  the  healing 
is  completed,  to  project  further  forwards  than 
it  did  immediately  after  the  wound  was  in- 
flicted." 

The  general  result  of  the  above  documents 
is  as  follows :  First.  We  have  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Colonel  Churchill, 
and  Sir  John  M'Neill,  as  eye-witnesses  and 
ear-witnesses,  that  the  cutting  out  of  all  that 
part  of  the  tongue  which  is  loose  in  the  mouth 
does  not  deprive  the  sufifer£r  of  the  power  of 
speech. 

Secondly.  We  have  the  high  authority  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  not  only  for  regarding 
such  power  of  speech  as  in  accordance  with 
known  laws,  but  likewise  for  the  physical  fact 
that  the  excision  of  the  whole  tongue  is  an 
impossible  operation,  and  that  however  much 
may  be  cut  out  in  a  living  person,  a  much 
larger  portion  will  be  left  behind.  Hence  the 
statements  made  by  a  long  series  of  wjiters, 
beginning  with  the  eye-witnesses  Victor  Viten- 
sis  and  ^neas  of  Gaza,  that  the  tongues  of 
the  African  Confessors  were  cut  out  or  torn 
out  by  the  roots,  and  the  consequent  expres- 
sions that  the  Confessors  spoke  without  tongues, 
must  be  reject  as  in  accurate.  This  inaccuracy, 
springing  as  it  did  from  defective  information 
respectiqg  the  structure  and  length  of  the 
tongue,  inevitably  introduced  false  ideas  of 
the  real  phenomenon  to  be  explained;  and 
thus  it  now  turns  out  that  the  precise  fact 
concerning  which  Gibbon  intimates  his  secret 
incurable  suspicion,  viz.,  that  of  the  Confessors 
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speaking  without  tongues,  undoubtedly  neter 
occurred.      Indeed,  previous    to    Sir    John 
M'Neill,  no  writer  seems  to  have  eoneetftd 
rightly  the  result  of  this  barbarous  poniili- 
ment,  or  to  have  distinctly  apprehended  that 
the  sufferers  still  possessed  tongues,  howefcr 
mutilated,  after  the  executioner  had  done  his 
worst.    This  is  a  remarkable  instance  that  in 
matters  of  this  kind  even  honest  eye-witnessea 
cannot  always  be  depended  on,  unless  they 
have  sound  special  knowledge,  inasmuch  as, 
without  any  indention  to  deceive,  they  may 
easily  mislead,  by  importing  into  their  state- 
ments their  own  preconceived  ideas. 

Thirdly.  There  is  some  secondary  evidence 
that  the  excision  of  the  mere  tip  of  the  tongue 
disables  the  sufferer  from  speaking.  That  evi- 
dence, however,  is  not  conclusive:  and  the 
effect  of  mutilating  the  tongue  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  observed  by  our  countrymen,  or 
by  scrutinizing  Europeans,,  in  a  aufficient 
number  of  cases  to  justify  the  inferring  any 
general  laws  as  to  the  degree  of  clearness  with 
which  the  power  of  speech  may  possibly  be 
exercised  according  to  diversities  of  individual 
skill  in  the  sufferers,  and  different  modes  of 
inflicting  the  punishment.  Still  enough  has 
been  ascertained  to  bring  the  power  of  speech 
attributed  to  the  African  Confessors  within 
the  domain  of  natural  science,  and  to  ahow. 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  either  to 
discredit  the  fact  altogether,  or  to  resort,  for 
the  explanation  of  it,  to  the  supposition  that 
it  was  miraculous.  £,  T. 


Ix  consequence  of  the  growing  desire  for  pub- 
lic drinking  fountains,  Mr.  Thomas  Milncs,  the 
eminent  sculptor,  at  the  desire  of  some  of  his 
friends,  has  made  a  tour  through  Paris,  Lyons, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Kome,  and  other  cities  of  the 
continent,  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying 
the  fountains  in  their  sculptural  and  architect- 
ural character,  and  has  brought  back  a  large  col- 
lection of  sketches.  Ho  is  now  engaged  in 
producing  models  for  some  of  the  fountains 
projected. — Literary  Gazette. 


An  American  agent  is  now  in  treaty  with  Mr. 
Dickens  for  a  tour  of  readings  through  the 


States.  It  is  said  that  an  offer  of  a  gaarantea 
for  £30,000  has  been  offered.  This  arrange- 
ment, if  carried  out,  will  not  interfere  widi  die 
starting  of  the  new  periodical  referred  to  in  onr 
last. — Critic, 


"A  Man's  a  Man  fok  a'  that." — ^I  find 

the  following  passage  in  Sterne's  Abran,  or 
Essays,  Sentiments,  Characters^  and  CaUimadum, 
Part  II.  ;— 

"  Titles  of  honor  are  like  the  impressions  on 
coin — ^which  add  no  value  to  gold  and  silver, 
but  only  render  brass  current." — JN6te»  mm 
Queries. 
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From  The  Athenamn. 
SYDNEY,  LADY  MORGAN. 

Life  wm  bo  strong  and  spirits  vreie  so 
lirilliant  in  the  woman  of  genius  who  departed 
from  amongst  us  only  a  few  hours  since,— en- 
joyment of  society  was  so  keen  with  her  to 
the  last^— habit  of  expression  so  eloquent, — 
and  life  and  spirits  and  expression  kept  such 
porftct  pace  with  the  interests  of  the  day,  the 
dMOges  of  the  hour, — that  while  recording 
the  death  of  Lady  Morgan  we  feel  something 
of  aiidden  surprise,  besides  much  of  personal 
TCgret.  She  had  been  ailing  and  well  alter- 
nately during  some  winters  past — now  tulk- 
JBgf  now  publishing  —  now  gathering  old 
friends  and  new  acquaintances  about  her,  her- 
■elf  older  in  years  than  she  would  ever  con- 
ftas,  but  younger  in  heart  and  in  humor  than 
many  a  middle-aged  youngster  whom  she  re- 
eeiTed  and  patronized.  She  was  among  almost 
the  last  illustrations  of  Whig  London  Society, 
belonging  to  the  world  of  Moore  and  Byron  and 
Rogers.  As  such,  were  her  own  literary  and 
aodal  claims  less,  and  were  she  to  be  buried 
vithout  benefit  of  personal  regard,  she  is  not 
to  be  laid  in  her  grave  without  a  word  of 
cordial  farewell, — nor  without  some  attempt 
—however  sudden  and  imperfect — to  award 
her  a  place  among  the  literary  celebrities  of 
this  century. 

The  year  of  her  birth  she  would  never  tell, 
—and  the  subject  of  the  when  and  where 
provoked  a  long  discussion  on  the  part  of  that 
aneient  Tory  faction  to  which  she  was  all  her 
life  BO  sharply  opposed.  Croker  issued  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry, — himself  inquirer,  jury,  and 
judge, — against  his  brilliant  countrywoman; 
and  the  pretended  discoveries  of  that  acri- 
monious partisan  amused  the  reading  and  talk- 
ing world  of  London  for  a  whole  season.  We 
believe  she  was  born  in  or  about  the  year 
1777.  Her  birthplace,  she  said,  was  betwixt 
England  and  Ireland,  on  shipboard,  at  sea. 
Her  fether,  Mr.  MacOwen,  was  an  Lish  gen- 
tleman of  the  fine  old  school, — with  a  tall 
flgure»  a  handsome  Celtic  face,  and  dashing 
air.  As  a  singer,  a  player,  a  manager,  he 
made  himself  a  reputation  in  Ireland, — was 
more  successful,  it  is  said,  among  the  ladies 
than  behind  the  lamps, — and  came  over  to 
England  on  the  strength  of  his  good  looks, 
and  appeared,  under  the  name  of  Owenson, 
at  Covrnt  Garden,  in  Howe's  tragedy  of  "  Tam- 
erlane." Party  theatricals  at  that  time  ran  as 
high  as  party  politics;  and  while  some  of 


the  newspapers,  under  managerial  influence, 
praised  the  Irish  Tamerlane  to  the  skies,  par- 
ticularly dwelling  on  the  charms  of  his  per* 
son,  the  Theatrical  Review  described  him  as 
a  gawky,  and  his  assumption  of  the  part  a 
gross  insult  to  common  sense.  Leaving  Lon- 
don, in  which  his  stay  was  brief  and  his  ap- 
pearance unsuccessful,  he  went  the  round  of 
the  country  houses,  and  at  Shrewsbury  the 
stalwart  Hibernian  caught  the  eye  and  charmed 
the  fancy  of  Miss  Hill,  a  maiden  lady  consider- 
ably past  her  teens,  and  the  result  of  their  ac- 
quaintance was  flight  and  marriage.  Sydney 
was  their  first,  and  for  several  years  their  only, 
child.  She  was  christened  Sydney — she  used 
herself  to  tell — like  many  Irish  children  of 
the  western  counties,  from  an  affectionate 
recollection  by  the  Celtic  population  of  the 
beneficent  Irish  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth !  Mr.  MacOwen , 
— a  clever  man,  a  finmous  companion,  a  great 
singer  of  convivial  songs,  a  lover  of  arts,  and 
a  helper  of  young  poets,  —  the  man  who 
brought  forward  Dermody,  ^  the  Irish  Chat- 
terton,** — ^gave  his  tiny,  clever  child  such  edu* 
cation  as  could  be  found  among  pianos  and 
poetry  and  stage  lamps, — as  he  did  the  girl 
bom  to  him  eight  years  afterwards,  and  who 
became  in  her  womanhood,  as  Lady  Clarke,  a 
very  brilliant  ornament  of  Dublin  society. 
But  the  small  girl  who  afterwards  became  a 
great  authoress  chose  to  make  her  own  life 
for  herself.  With  little  training  in  music, 
she  sang  to  her  harp, — with  little  education, 
she  wrote, — with  little  poetical  experience,  she 
rhymed.  A  volume  of  verse  published  by 
subscription  she  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Kight  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Moira.  The 
verse  in  this  volume — written  before  Byron 
had  brought  into  existence  the  fresh  rhythm 
and  feelings  of  modem  verse — is  wondrously 
good  of  its  kind — the  time  considered  and  the 
preparations  of  its  writer  taken  into  account 
The  small  girl  was  even  then  resolute  to  be 
somebody  and  to  place  herself  somewhere — 
to  read  and  to  turn  her  reading  to  account. 
Her  book  of  rhymes  contains  references  to 
verse  by  Guarini,  to  the  "  fable  of  I)r)'ope,f 
to  the  "  Natural  History  "  of  Lord  Bacon — 
not  less  than  to  the  music  of  Carolan ;  all 
these  things  indicating  that  the  book's  maker 
had  instincts  upwards,  llow  Miss  Owenson's 
aspirations  rose  and  were  cherished,  it  is  not 
possible  here  to  tell.  That  they  were  encour- 
aged, is  proved  by  every  successive  step  taken. 
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She  played  on  the  harp  and  sang, — she  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Irish  songs  before  Bunt- 
ing's or  Moore's  were  thought  of, — she  was 
the  original  "  Kate  Kearney."  But  such  play- 
ing and  singing  and  publication  did  little  for 
her,  till  by  naturalization  in  one  or  two  Lon- 
don houses — after  the  production  of  a  tawdry 
novel  or  two— her  social  qualities  led  the 
world  to  accept  the  small  "  Wild  Irish  Girl,** 
"  with  her  harp  and  her  howl  **  (as  she  has 
said  it  herself),  and  those  better  qualities,  to 
which  every  one  who  knew  her  will  bear  wit- 
ness— as  something  better  than  a  show-girl. 
"The  thing  (as  Wordsworth  says  of  the 
sonnet)  became  a  trumpet."  The  small  "  Irish 
GirP  contrived  to  enlist  a  public  by  her 
sprightliness,  her  accomplishments,  her  ready 
humor,  and  literary  tastes  and  talents,  in  ad- 
vance of  her  age  and  time.  How  pleasantly 
she  described  the  days  of  Abercorn  Prior}', 
and  of  Lady  Cork's  '*  blue  parties,"  where  she 
starred  it  as  a  lioness,  after  the  Thrales  and 
Bumeys  of  a  past  dynasty  had  vanished  from 
the  scene  1  These  things  made  her  historical, 
— and  Lady  Morgan  was  to  society  and  litera- 
ture something  of  what  the  Great  Duke  had 
been  to  state-craft  and  war.  Her  "  Book  of 
the  Boudoir,"  and  other  of  her  miscellanies, 
collected-  and  republished  of  later  years,  are 
indispensable  material  to  any  one  busying 
himself  with  London  life.  During  this  period 
it  was  that  she  produced  her  early  novels, 
"  Ida,  of  Athens,"  "  The  Novice  of  St.  Domi- 
nic," "  The  Missionary," — most  of  them  full 
of  a  romance  at  which  no  one  laughed  more 
airily  in  later  years  than  herself, — all  marking 
their  author  as  a  person  who  could  turn  every 
vocation  to  its  fullest  account.  Tastes  for  so- 
ciety,— fancies  for  out-of-the-way  reading, — 
passion  for  liberty, — sympathies  for  Art, — 
were  all  born  into  Lady  Morgan,  were  edu- 
cated in  her  throughout  her  long  life,  snd 
worked  out  by  her  in  the  course  of  her  literary 
career. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  her  literary 
nonage  that  Sydney  Owenson  made  an  honor- 
able ninrriage  with  an  upright  and  superior 
man,  and  took  her  place  thenceforward -at  ease 
in  the  gay  and  intellectual  society  of  Europe. 
Every  work  produced  by  her  from  this  period 
showed  progress.  The  romance  softened, 
the  shrewdness  developed,  the  speech  became 
more  fearless,  the  opinions  more  settled.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  "  O'Donnell"  was  pub- 
lished that  Lady  Morgan's  literary  place  was 


truly  and  permanently  ascertained^  h  the 
first  patriotic  Irish  romancer  of  modem  timet^ 
This  has  been  too  much  forgotten  in  her  own 
country.  The  originality  of  her  style  will  at 
once  suggest  itself  when  it  is  recollected  that 
ere  "  O'Donnell "  appeared,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
by  her  *<  Castle  Rackrent"  and  "Absentee," 
might  have  been  thought  to  hare  made  the 
Irish  national  tale  her  own.  No  two  thinga^ 
however,  could  be  more  distinct  than  iier 
brain-creatures  and  those  of  the  more  eautiont 
and  prudential  authoress  of  "  Gwin  "*  and 
"  To-morrow." 

After  having  belonged  to  every  circle  of 
London  society,  in  which  foreign  speech  was 
cultivated  and  foreign  Art  discussed »  S)'dney 
Morgan  n^e  Owenson  set  her  ^sail  towards 
France,  and  wrote  her  good  book  on  it 
Later,  as  she  told  us  only  the  other  day,  she 
was  invited  to  do  the  same  service  by  Italy, 
and  wrote  on  the  Peninsula  her  no  less  famooa 
book.  The  first  and  the  second  work  made 
an  extraordinary  reputation — abroad  and  at 
home — for  their  writer.  In  London,  the  sen- 
sation made  by  them,  was  proved  by  the  un- 
manly abuse  poured  on  Sydney  Morgan,  their 
author,  from  a  then  abusive  Tory  press.  In 
Paris,  Lady  Morgan  had  a  throne  built  Ibr 
her — but  a  few  fingers'  height  lower  than  that 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri.  As  regards  Italy, 
she  was  quoted  with  respect  by  Byron,  who 
knew  Italy  well,  and  who  deferred  to  her  as 
an  authority. 

After  Lady  Morgan's  return  to  the  Old 
Country,  she  gave  out,  successively,  her  **  Fkn^ 
ence  Macartby  "  (a  capital  novel  of  its  kind), 
— her  "  Salvator  Kosa  "  (a  fascinating,  if  in- 
complete. Art-biography),  her  **  O'Briens  and 
O'Flahertys  " — a  second  draft  from  a  fbrmer 
spring — a  second  "  France  " — her  "  Woman 
and  her  Master  " — a  bit  of  a  strong  hock  ill 
wrought  out,-^her  **  Princess,"  the  result  of  a 
Belgian  tour, — and  one  or  two  works  besidsa 
— in  which  were  shown  her  unflagging  bright- 
ness of  style,  liberality  of  sym]mthy,  and  re- 
search of  reading.  One  of  her  last  eflbita 
was  her  discussion  of  the  Papal  Chur,  in  the 
spirited  pamplUet  addressed  by  her  to  Caid^ 
nal  Wiseman  :  for  to  the  last  she  held  her  old 
convictions  and  philosophies.  Her  change  of 
home,  some  eighteen  years  ago  or  more,firom 
Dublin  to  London,  in  no  respect  changed 
Lady  Morgan's  habits.  Here,  as  there,  she 
desired  to  gather  round  her  the  best  of  the 
best — the  newest  of  the  new : — always  wilk 
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reference  to  liberal  opinions.  Her  house  will !  noticing  else  whereby  to  remember  her, — no 
be  missed ;  herself  will  be  missed.  Her  crea- 1  social  kindlinesses, — no  personal  obligations ; 
tive  authorship  virtually  ended  some  years  j  by  her  literary  qualities — her  brilliancy  of 
ago  I  and  yet,  no  coming  authorship  that  has  j  style — her  magnetic  quickness  for  collecting 
referenee  to  society  in  England,  France,  or 'material — her  defence  of  her  own  country,  and 
Italy  during  the  lost  half-century,  can  dispense   her  quick  ca^oity  of  bringing  out  its  wants 


with  a  careful  investigation  of  her  claims.  So 
often  81  Lady  Morgan  wrote,  whether  novel- 
ist or  traveller,  she  was  partisan, — inaccurate 
it  may  be,— coloring  high ;  in  this  showing 
her  incomplete  training  as  an  artist,  her  Irish 
parentage  and  her  womanhood.  But  she  had 
genius — nationality  —  prevision  —  humor  to 
worky  and  power  to  tombine.    If  we  had 


and  duties  into  strong  relief, — at  a  time»  let  it 
be  recollected,  when  [)atriotism  in  Ireland  was 
perilous, — we  should  remember  Lady  Morgan. 
She  was  justly  pensioned  by  our  Government 
for  her  services  to  Ireland:  she  ended  her 
days  in  England,  among  the  best  of  the  best, 
— and  the  end  of  her  days  leaves  a  void  in 
the  literary  world. 


CuBious  Legacy. — ^Lientcnant-Colonel  Al-       War  Anecdotes. — ^As  some  2^uayes  were 

ezander  Maclean,  who  died  at  Milport  on  the  returning  to  their  barracks  the  other  dny  they 

.17th  of  April,  has  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  f^U  in  with  some  German  mechanics,  who  were 

fortune,  amountmg  to  at)out  £30,000,  to  educate  ,^  «•      i    ..-i       r*  j  •  i  •  tii. 

boys  of  the  name  of  Maclean.    No  boy  who  shouting  lustily  a  German  dnnking  son^    They 

spells  his  name  "  Maclaine  "  will  be  eligible.  <^«»sed  then:  vociferations  on  seeing  the  Zouaves 

Br  his  will  the  colonel  provides  that  the  number  take  up  a  warlike  position  and  send  forward  a 

of  boys  shall  not  the  first  year  exceed  ten,  and  spokesman, ''  Messieurs,  you  are  Germans ;  you 

will  be  increased  by  gradations  each  year  till  can't  deny  it.    Every  one  can't  enjoy  the  honor 

they  reach  one  hundred  and  forty.    After  the  of  being  a  Frenchman."    "Well,  supposing  we 

y^i^jS*"*!  iJf ?nn'^*'f  ^'"^  r""  **""^"^^,^?^  arc,"  replied  one  of  them.    "  Well,  you  admit 

fortr,  the  first  £1,500  of  surplus  revenue  of  the  .,     t.,  i  .hi  i  .y.  u 

trust  estate  which  may  have  accumulated  shall  I**  ^ J^»  P^^'haps  >'<>»  w»»l  f '  °f  know  if  there 
be  appKed  to  the  feuing  a  site  for,  and  building  l*  «"  -^."^^'"^  amongst  you.  A  German  came 
andWintaining,a  Gaelic  church  at  Glasgow,  [orward,  "Yes,  I  am  an  Austrian;  now  what 
to  be  called  Reilig  Grain  na  Baanu  Brotherlv  *!*''?  J,?*^  ^ot  to  say  ?  "  "  Got  to  say !  said 
Church,  the  sittings  in  which  shall  be  free  ami  the  bellicose  Zouave,  "I  should  like  to  know 
open  to  all,  and  Sipcrially  to  the  poor,  and  to  wliethcr  you  have  ever  been  at  Milan ?"  ^Ics, 
slants,  soldiers,  sailors,  etc.,  who  understand  I  ^^«^  »°  garrison  there."  Ihen/  said  the 
the  Gaelic  language.  The  services  shall  be  Zouave,  politely,  perhaps  you  will  be  good 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  shall  1k3  conducted  ^^ough  to  give  us  the  address  of  some  public 
by  a  minister  of  the  established  and  free  churches,  ''^"'^c  in  the  city  where  we  can  get  good  ^-jne, 
eich  of  whom  shall  be  paid  £1  sterling  for  each  f^r  ^?.  9^P«^t  ^?.  ^  quartered  there  shortly." 
service  conducted  by  hVm.  Several  otlicr  curi-  ^'»o  dialogue  which  had  so  bellicose  a  corn- 
oils  legacies  are  piividcd  by  the  colonel,  who  mencement  terminated  peacefully  and  jocosely. 
has  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  his  «"t  '^  "J^^  ,^P/»»a*  ;»»^o  were  some  of  those 
troste^iT  viz..  Dr.  Charles  Miclean,  Inspector-  ^["0  words  which  are  freaucntly  let  fal  in  jest. 
General  of  her  Majesty's  Me<lical  Department ;  i^^  ""o^*^^^''  d  "Stration  of  the  feeling  of  the  army, 
Major-Gcncral  A.  Maclean,  General  Sir  Archi-  ^^}  mo  descrilw  to  you  a  lesion  in  sword  ey- 
Ij^J  m-«i«;««   a  « \f  ..«i„:««  i?/i;«K„..r,h .  w  cise  in  the  cavalry-  barracks  at  Versailles.  A  vi 

O. 

lean, 

laine. 

W. 

liacleai 
Esq. 

Hcynish, 
Grcenoi'k 

in  office  shall  assume  the  oflice.  '"^  moustache,     that  is  the  Austrian  s  atfoir. 


exer- 


aL. 
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From  All  Tho  Year  Bound. 
THE  CRUSOE  OF  THE  SNOWY  DESERT. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1851,  Mr. 
Baldwin  Mollhausen,  a  Prussian  traveller, 
pursuing  his  investigations  in  Northern  Amer- 
ica, had  occasion  to  make  a  return  journey 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Missouri. 
He  started  with  one  companion  only,  and  with 
three  horses  and  a  mule,  for  riding  and  for 
carrying  the  baggage. 

Scanty  fodder,  Indian  treachery,  and  the 
fearful  cold  of  those  snowy  regions,  produced 
the  first  disasters  of  the  travellers,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  services  of  all  four  animals. 
Tlieir  last  horse  was  killed  by  cx])08ure  to  an 
icy  gnle,  at  a  spot  in  the  miserable  wilderness 
called  Sandy  Hill  Creek.  Here,  now  that 
their  last  means  of  getting  forward  had  failed 
them,  they  were  compelled  to  stop,  at  a  period 
of  the  year  when  every  succeeding  day  might 
be  expected  to  increase  the  horrors  of  the 
cold,  and  the  chances  of  death  by  starvation 
in  the  prairie  wastes. 

They  had  a  little  Indian  tent  with  them, 
and  they  set  it  up  for  shelter.  They  had  also 
a  small  supply  of  bad  buffalo  meat,  rice,  and 
Indian  corn.  On  this  they  existed  miserably 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  Post  from  Fort 
Kearney  to  the  Flat  River  happened  to  pass 
them. 

With  all  the  will  to  rescue  both  the  travel- 
lers, the  Post  did  not  possess  the  power.  It 
was  barely  possible  for  the  persons  in  charge 
of  it — their  own  lives  depending  on  their  get- 
ting on  rapidly,  and  husbanding  their  pro- 
visions— to  make  room  for  one  man  in  their 
little  vehicle  drawn  by  six  mules.  The  other 
man  ^'ould  have  no  help  for  it  but  to  remain 
behind  with  the  goods,  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  kcc}}*  himself  alive,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible, in  that  dreadful  position,  until  the  Post 
could  send  horses  back  for  him  from  the 
Catholic  Mission,  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles 
oflF. 

In  this  emergency — an  emergency  of  life 
or  death  if  ever  there  was  one  yet — the  trav- 
ellers agreed  on  drawing  lots  to  decide  which 
man  was  to  be  rescued,  and  which  man  was  to 
remain.  The  lot  to  remain  fell  on  Mr.  Mull- 
hausen. 

The  Post  resumed  its  journey  at  once,  with 
the  rescued  traveller  squeezed  into  the  little 
carriage.  Mr.  Miillhauscn  watched  the  de- 
parture of  the  vehicle  till  it  was  out  of  sight. 


till  he  was  left  alone,  the  one  liring  bring  m 
the  white  waste — the  Crusoe  of  the  snowj 
desert.  lie  had  three  chances,  not  of  life^ 
but  of  death.  Death  by  cold ;  death  by  Uw 
murderous  treachery  of  savages ;  death  by 
the  teeth  of  the  wolves  which  prowled  tlw 
wilderness  by  night.  But  he  was  a  braie 
man,  and  he  faced  his  imminent  perils  tad 
his  awful  loneliness  with  a  stoat  heart. 

He  was  well  supplied  with  arms  end  aranra- 
nition  ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  when  the 
Post  left  him  was  to  look  to  these.  His  next 
proceeding  was  to  make  use  of  the  snow  on 
the  earth  to  keep  out  the  snow  from  the  heav- 
ens by  raising  a  white  wall,  firmly  stamped, 
all  around  his  little  tent  He  then  dragged 
up  a  supply  of  wood  from  th^  river  near  at 
hand,  and  piled  it  before  his  door.  His  fire* 
place  was  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  in  front  of 
his  bed  of  blankets  and  bufihlo  hides.  The 
food  he  possessed  to  cook  at  it  consisted  of 
buffalo  meat  and  rice.  He  had  also  someeol^ 
fee.  These  provisions,  on  which  his  feeble 
chance  of  life  depended,  he  carefully  divided 
into  fourteen  days'  rations,  having  first  calcu- 
lated that,  in  fourteen  days  at  the  furthest,  be 
might  look  for  help  from  the  Mission.  The 
sum  of  his  preparations  was  now  complete. 
lie  fed  his  fire,  set  on  his  food  to  cook,  and 
crept  into  his  blankets  to  wai^for  the  coming 
of  night — the  first  night  alone  in  the  deseft. 

Af^er  a  time,  the  silence  and  the  solitude 
weighed  upon  him  so  heavily,  that  he  sought 
some  kind  of  comfort  and  companionship  in 
trying  to  talk  to  himself;  but,  in  that  forlorn 
situation,  even  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
made  him  shudder.  The  sun  sank  to  its  set- 
ting behind  snow  clouds ;  its  last  raya  were 
trembling  redly  over  the  wilderness  of  white 
ground,  when  the  howl  of  the  wolves  came 
down  upon  him  on  the  icy  wind.  They  were 
assembled  in  a  ravine  where  the  travellers' 
last  horse  had  fallen  dead  some  days  before. 
Nothing  was  left  of  the  animal  but  his  pol- 
ished bones  and  the  rings  of  his  harness ;  and 
over  these  bare  relics  of  their  feast  the  rav^ 
enous  creatures  wrangled  and  yelled  all  night 
long.  The  deserted  man,  listening  to  them 
in  his  tent,  tried  to  while  away  the  unspeak- 
able oppression  of  the  dark  hours  by  calcu- 
lating their  varying  numbers  froo)  the  greater 
or  lesser  volume  of  the  howling  sounds  that 
reached  him.  Exhaustion  overpowered  hit 
faculties,  while  he  was  still  at  this  melancholj 
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vork.  He  slept  till  hunger  woke  him  the 
next  day,  when  the  sun  was  high  again  in  the 
hcBwns. 

He  cut  a  notch  in  the  pole  of  his  tent  to 
mark  that  one  day  was  passed.  It  was  then 
the  aizteenth  or  eighteenth  of  November ;  and 
by  Christmai  he  vainly  believed  that  he 
would  be  safe  at  the  Mission.  That  second 
day  was  tery  weary ;  and  his  strength  was  fail- 
ing him  ahrc^dy.  When  he  dragged  up  the 
wood  and  water  to  his  tent,  his  feet  were 
Jftine,  and  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man. 

Hopeless  and  hungry,  he  sat  down  on  his 
bedf  filled  his  pipe  with  willow-leaves,  t)ie 
beat  substitute  for  tobacco  that  he  possessed, 
ud  smoked  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  with 
ilia  e}'es  on  the  boiling  kettle  into  which  he 
had  thrown  a  little  maize.  He  was  still  thus 
occupied,  when  the  dreary  view  through  the 
opening  of  his  tent  was  suddenly  changed  by 
the  appearance  of  living  beings.  Some 
horsemen  were  approaching  him,  driving 
laden  horses  before  them.  His  weapons  were 
at  band,  and,  with  these  ready,  he  awaited 
their  advance.  As  they  came  nearer,  he  saw 
that  they  were  Indians  of  a  friendly  tribe,  re- 
turning from  a  beaver  hunt.  Within  gnn- 
ahot  they  stop])ed;  and  one  of  them  ad- 
drefsed  Iiim  in  English.  They  accepted  his 
invitation  to  enter  the  tent ;  and,  sitting  there 
by  his  side,  they  entreated  him,  fong  and  ear- 
neatly,  to  abandon  the  goods,  to  give  up  the 
mn.hope  of  help  from  the  Mission,  and  to 
save  his  life  by  casting  his  lot  with  theirs. 

'*The  wolves,**  said  the  man  who  had  first 
apoken  in  English — a  Delaware  Indian — '^  the 
wolves  will  give  you  no  rest  day  or  night,  and 
if  the  men  of  the  Pawnee  tribe  find  you  out, 
you  will  be  robbed,  murdered,  and  scalped. 
Tou  have  no  hope  of  rescue.  Bad  horses 
would  not  live  to  get  to  you ;  and  the  whites 
of  the  Mission  will  not  risk  good  horses  and 
their  own  lives  to  save  one  man  whom  they 
will  give  up  for  lost.    Come  with  us." 

But  Mr.  Mollhausen,  unfortunately  for  him- 
aelf,  put  faith  in  the  Mission.  He  was,  more- 
over, bravely  and  honorably  anxious  to  pre- 
aerveHhe  goods,  only  the  smaller  share  of 
which  happened  to  be  his  own  property. 
Firmly  persuaded  that  his  fellow  white  men 
would  not  desert  him,  and  that  they  would 
bring  him  easier  means  of  travelling,  in  his 
^Qsabled  condition,  than  those  which  the  Del- 
could  offer,  he  still  held  to  his  first 
I,  and  atiU  said, "  No." 


The  Indian  rose  to  leave  him. 

"  The  word  of  a  white,"  said  the  savage, 
*'  is  more  to  you  than  the  will  and  deed  of  a 
Ked  Skin.  You  have  had  your  choice — may 
you  not  deceive  yourself! " 

With  these  words  he  shook  Mr.  Mollhau- 
sen by  the  hand,  and  he  and  his  companions 
departed.  They  never  once  looked  back  at 
the  traveller  or  his  tent ;  but  kept  on  their 
way  rapidly  tow&rds  the  south,  and  left  him  a 
doomed  man. 

For  the  next  eight  days  snow-storms  raged 
incessantly,  and  threatened  to  bury  him  alive 
in  his  tent.  Although  he  was,  as  yet,  spared 
the  pangs  of  hunger  (the  friendly  Indians 
having  increased  his  small  stock  of  provisions 
by  the  leg  of  an  antelope),  his  sufferings  of 
other  kinds  were  indescribable.  He  was  so 
lame  that  he  had  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and 
knees  when  he  fetched  his  supply  of  waJLer  ; 
his  head  swam  ;  his  memory  failed  him ;  and 
he  dnred  not  close  his  eyes  by  night  for  fear 
of  the  wolves.  Maddened  by  hunger,  they 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  him.  Howling  and 
yelling  they  circled  round  and  round  the  tent, 
closer  and  closer,  at  the  end  of  every  day.  One 
night  he  heard  the  snow  outside  crackling 
under  their  feet;  the  next,  he  saw  the  teeth 
of  one  of  them  appear  through  the  leather 
side  of  his  tent.  He  could  only  scare  them 
away  by  firkig  at  them  in  the  darkness ;  but 
they  returned  to  the  attack  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  they  left  him  no  chance  of  sleep  till  the 
broad  daylight  drove  them  back  to  their  lairs. 

He  was  just  strong  enough  on  the  ninth 
day  to  make  the  ninth  notch  in  the  pole  of 
the  tent.  On  the  tenth  he  was  powerless. 
His  courage  gave  way ;  and  he  despaired,  for 
the  first  time,  of  rescue.  He  had  a  medicine- 
chest  with  him,  which  he  had  already  used, 
containing  a  small  bottle  of  laudanum  and  a 
case  of  quinine.  Without  forming  any  dis- 
tinct resolution,  without  well  knowing  what 
he  did,  he  put  the  laudanum  bottle  to  his  lips 
and  almost  emptied  iu  A  deep  swoon  fol- 
lowed the  draught :  he  remembered  taking  it, 
and  remembered  nothing  more. 

When  he  came  to  himself  again  it  was  pitch 
dark,  and  his  tent  poles  were  rocking  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  Thirst,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
hunger,  were  his  awakening  sensations.  He 
satisfied  the  first  with  half-melted  snow,  and 
the  second  with  raw  buffalo-meat.  When  his 
fire  (which  had  dwindled  to  a  few  glimmering 
sparks)  was  relighted,  he  roasted  the  meat ; 
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and  recklessly  devoured  three  days'  rations  at 
a  meal.  By  the  morning  he  was  so  much 
better  (partly  through  the  rest  which  the 
laudanum  had  given  to  his  mind,  partly 
through  the  sustenance  which  the  excess  of 
food  had  afforded  to  his  body)  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life  became  once  more  a  mat- 
ter of  some  interest  to  him.  He  tottered  out, 
leaning  on  his  rifle,  to  get  a  little  exercise. 
In  a  few  days  he  contrived  to  walk  as  far  as 
the  top  of  a  low  hill,  from  which  he  could 
look  forth,  all  round,  over  the  lonesome  pros- 
pect. 

By  this  time  his  provisions  were  at  an  end, 
and  the  last  faint  hope  of  rescue  f^m  the 
Mission  had  died  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  a 
question,  now,  whether  the  man  should  devour 
the  wolves,  or  the  wolves  the  man.  The  man 
had  his  rifle,  his  ammunition,  and  his  steady 
resolution  to  fight  it  out  with  solitude,  cold, 
and  starvation,  to  the  very  last — and  the 
wolves  dropped  under  his  bullets,  and  fed  him 
with  their  dry,  sinewy  flesh.  He  took  the 
best  part  of  the  meat  only,  and  left  the  rest. 
Every  morning  the  carcase  abandoned  over 
night  was  missing. .  The  wolves  that  were  liv- 
ing devoured  to  the  last  morsel  the  wolves 
that  were  dead. 

He  grew  accustomed  to  his  wretched  and 
revolting  food,  and  to  every  other  hardship  of 
his  forlorn  situation — except  the  solitude  of 
iL  The  unutterable  oppression  of  his  own 
loneliness  hung  upon  his-  mind,  a  heavier  and 
heavier  weight  with  each  succeeding  day.  A 
savage  shyness  at  the  idea  of  meeting  with 
any  living  human  creatures  began  to  take 
possession  of  him.  There  were  moments 
when  he  underwent  the  most  fearful  of  all 
mortal  trials — the  conscious  struggle  to  keep 
the  control  of  his  own  senses.  At  such  times, 
he  sang,  and  whistled,  and  extended  his  walks 
to  the  utmost  limits  that  his  strength  would 
allow ;  and  so,  by  main  force,  as  it  were,  held 
his  own  tottering  reason  still  in  its  place. 

Thus,  the  wofui  time — the  dreary,  lonely, 
hopeless  hours — wore  on  till  he  had  cut  his 
sixteenth  notch  in  the  tent-pole.  This  was  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  Crusoe  of 
the  snowy  desert. 

He  had  walked  out  to  the  top  of  the  little 
hill  to  watch  the  sun*s  way  downward  .in  the 
wintry  western  heaven,  and  he  was  wearily 
looking  about  him,  as  usual,  when  he  saw  two 
human  figures,  specks  as  yet  in  the  distance, 
approaching  from  the  far  north.    The  warn- 


ing of  the  Delaware  Indian  came  back  to  Ui 
memory,  and  reminded  him  that  thoaa  two 
men  were  a])proaching  from  the  diatriet  of  tha 
murderous  Pawnees. 

A  moment's  consideration  decided  him  to 
await  the  coming  of  tbeae  atrangera  in  a  place 
of  ambush  which  commanded  a  tiewl  of  hia 
tent  If  they  were  Pawneea,  fae  knew  that 
the  time  had  come  when  they  or  he  muat  die. 

He  went  back  to  the  tent,  armed  himaelf 
with  as  many  weapona  as  he  could  parry,  took 
the  percussion-caps  off  the  restt  and  hid  them 
under  his  bed.  Then  he  put  wood  on  the 
fire,  so  as  to  let  the  smoke  rise  freely  through 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  tent,  and  therebjr 
strengthen  any  suspicion  in  the  mmda  of 
strangers  that  a  living  man  was  inside  it ;  and 
he  next  fastened  the  second  opening,  which 
served  for  door,  tying  it  on  the  inner  aide,  aa 
if  he  had  shut  himself  up  for  the  night.  This 
done,  he  withdrew  to  the  frozen  river  oi  Sandy 
Hill  Creek,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  paeea 
off,  walking  backwards  so  as  to  make  his  foo^ 
marks  in  the  snow  appear  to  be  leading  to 
the  tent,  instead  of  away  from  it.  Arrived 
on  the  ice,  off  which  the  high  winds  had  drifted 
the  snow  up  on  the  banks,  he  took  off  hia 
shoes  for  fear  the  nails  in  there  might  betray 
him  by  scratches  on  the  smoothly-froaen  sur- 
face, and  then  followed  the  stream  over  the 
ice,  till  he  reached  the  winding  which  brought 
its  course  nearest  to  his  tent  Here  he  climbed 
up  the  bank,  between  two  snow-drifts,  and 
hid  himself  among  some  withered  buahea, 
where  the  twigs  and  stalks  gave  him  a  sight 
of  the  tent,  and  just  room  enough,  beaidaa^ 
for  the  use  of  his  weapons. 

In  this  situation  he  watched  and  listened. 
Although  the  frost  was  so  intense  that  hk 
breath  froze  on  his  beard,  and  his  left  band 
felt  glued  to  the  barrel  of  his  levelled  rilie, 
the  fever  of  expectation  in  his  mind  prevented 
his  feeling  the  cold.  He  watched,  for  what 
seemed  to  be  an  interminable  time ;  and,  at 
last,  the  heads  of  the  two  men  rose  in  sight 
over  the  brow  of  a  neighboring  hill.  Their 
figures  followed  in  another  minute.  All  doubts 
were  ended  now — the  last  day  in  this  world 
had  dawned  for  him  or  for  them — the  men 
were  Pawnees. 

After  holding  counsel  together  on  the  hill, 
the  savages  threw  back  their  buffalo  skins, 
drew  their  full  quivers  before  them,  and  strung 
their  bows.  They  then  separated.  One  walked 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  from  which  the  deaerted 
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traveller  had  first  caught  sight  of  them,  to 
trace  the  direction  of  his  footsteps :  the  other 
•luimioed  the  track  between  the  water  and 
the  tent  Both  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  investigations;  both  met  again  before 
the  tent,  and  communicated  with  one  another 
by  gestures,  which  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  victim  was  asleep  by  his  fire  inside. 
In  another  moment  they  drew  their  bow- 
atrings,  placing  themselves  so  that  their 
.  double  fire  of  arrows  should  meet  at  right 
angles  in  the  tent. 

•  The  man  whose  life  they  were  seeking  never 
felt  that  life  so  dear  to  him  as  at  the  moment 
when  he  saw  them  shoot  five  arrows  into  the 
place  where  he  slept.  Still  he  watched  and 
waited ;  for  his  existence  now  depended  on 
hia  cunning  and  patience,  on  his  not  miscalcu- 
lating, by  an  instant,  the  time  to  fire.  He  saw 
tlie  savages  pause  and  listen  before  they  ven- 
tured in  to  the  tent.  One  of  them  then  dropped 
hia  bow,  grasped  his  tomahawk,  and  knelt  to 
cree]>  under  the  curtained  opening ;  while  the 
other  stood  over  him  with  his  arrow  in  the 
atring  ready  to  shoot.  In  this  position,  the  skull 
of  the  kneeling  Indian  was  brought  within  the 
white  man's  line  of  sight;  and  he  cocked  his 
rifle.  Faint  as  the  click  was,  he  saw  that  it 
had  caught  their  quick  ears — for  they  both 
atarted  and  turned  round.  Observing  that 
this  movement  made  the  kneeling  man  less 
likely  to  escape  his  eye  in  the  tent,  he  shifted 
hia  aim,  and  fired  at  the  naked  breast  of  the 
man  with  the  bow.  The  sharp  eye  of  the  sav- 
age discovered  his  hidden  enemy  at  the  same 
instant,  and  he  sprang  aside.  But  it  was  too 
late — he  was  hit ;  and  he  fell  with  a  scream 
that  went  through  every  nerve  of  Mr.  Moll- 
bausen's  body.  The  other  savage  jumped  to 
hia  feet ;  but  the  white  man*s  weapon  was  the 
quicker  of  the  two,  and  a  discharge  of  buck- 
ahol  hit  him  full  in  the  face  and  neck.  He 
dropped  dead  on  the  spot,  by  the  side  of  the 
other  man  who  was  still  groaning. 

Although  he  knew  that  he  had  justifiably 
ahot,  in  self-defence,  two  savages,  whose  mur- 
derous design  on  his  own  life  had  been  be- 
trayed before  his  eyes — although  he  was  abso- 
lutely certain  that  if  either  one  of  the  Pawnees 
had  been  ])ermitted  to  escape,  the  whole  tribe 
would  have  been  at  the  tent  by  the  next  day 
—the  brave  traveller's  nerve  deserted  him 
when  he  saw  his  two  enemies  on  the  ground, 
and  when  he  thought  of  the  terrible  after- 
naceasity  of  hiding  what  had  been  done.    With 
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a  feeling  of  unutterable  despair  he  mechani- 
cally reloaded  his  rifle,  and  approached  the 
place.  The  groans  of  the  Indian  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  breast  moved  his  pity  so 
strongly  that  they  seemed  to  recall  him  to 
himself.  First  turning  the  dead  Indian  face 
downwards,  to  escape  the  horrifying  sight  of 
the  mangled  features,  he  approached  his 
wounded  enemy,  and  made  signs  that  he 
would  forgive  him.  help  him,  cover  him  with 
bufialo  skins,  take  him  into  the  tent,  and  there 
do  all  that  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  gain 
his  good-will  by  preserving  his  life. 

The  savage  lay  writhing  and  bleeding  with 
his  teeth  clenched,  with  his  eyes  glaring  in 
deadly  hatred  through  the  long,  black  hair 
that  almost  covered  his  face.  But,  after 
a  while,  the  merciful  white  man  saw  that  his 
gestures  were  understood.  A  sense  of  relief, 
even  of  joy,  overflowed  his  heart  at  the  pros- 
pect of  saving  the  Indian,  and  of  securing 
a  companion  in  his  fearful  solitude.  The 
wounded  man  signed  to  him  to  come  nearer, 
and  pointed  with  his  left  hand  to  his  right 
hand  and  arm,  which  lay  twisted  under  him. 
Without  the  slightest  suspicion,  Mr.  Moll- 
hausen  knelt  over  him  to  place  his  arm  in  an 
easier  position.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
wretch's  right  hand  flashed  out  from  beneath 
him,  armed  with  a  knife,  and  struck  twice  at 
the  unprotected,  breast  of  the  man  who  was 
trying  to  save  him.  Mr.  Mollhausen  parried 
the  blows  with  his  right  arm,  drew  his  own 
knife  with  his  Icfl  hand,  and  inflicted  on  the 
vindictive  savage  the  death  that  he  had  twict 
deser\'ed.  The  rattle  sounded  in  the  throat, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  naked  figure  stretched 
themselves  in  their  last  convulsion.  The  lost 
traveller  was  alone  again  ;  alone  in  the  frozen 
wilderness,  with  the  bodies  of  the  two  dead 
men. 

The  night  was  at  hand — the  night  came — a 
night  never  to  be  forgotten,  never  in  any 
mortal  language  to  be  described.  Down  with 
the  gathering  darkness  came  the  gathering 
wolves ;  and  round  and  round  the  two  corpses 
in  front  of  the  tent  they  circled  and  howled. 
All  through  that  awful  night  the  lost  man  lay 
listening  to  them  in  the  pitch  darkness,  now 
cooling  his  wounded  arm  with  snow,  now 
firing  his  pistol  to  scare  the  wolves  from  their 
human  prey. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  daylight  he  rose  to 
rid  himself  of  the  horrible  companionship  of 
the  bodies,  and  of  all  that  betrayed  their  fate, 
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before  the  next  wandering  Indians  came  near 
the  spot,  and  before  the  wolves  gathered  again 
with  the  darkness.  Hunger  drove  him  to  be- 
gin by  taking  their  provision  of  dried  buflfalo- 
meat  from  under  the  dead  men's  leathern 
girdles.  He  then  rolled  up  their  remains, 
with  whatever  lay  about  them,  in  their  buffalo 
robes,  tied  them  round,  dragged  them,  one 
after  the  other,  to  the  hole  in  the  ice  where 
he  got  his  water,  and  pushed  them  through 
it,  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current  of  the 
river. 

Even  yet;  the  number  of  his  necessary  pre- 
cautions was  not  complete.  He  had  a  large 
fire  to  make,  next,  on  the  spot  where  the  two 
savages  had  dropped,  with  the  double  object 
of  effacing  all  traces  of  their  fall,  and  of  de- 
stroying the  faintest  scent  of  blood  before  the 
wolves  collected  again.  When  the  fire  had 
dwindled  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  a  new  snow* 
storm  smoothed  out  all  marks  of  it.  By  the 
next  morning  not  a  sign  was  left  to  betray  the 
deaths  of  the  Indians — the  smooth  ground 
was  as  empty  and  as  white  as  ever — and  of 
all  that  had  happened,  on  that  memorable 
sixteenth  day  of  tlie  traveller's  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  nothing  now  remained  but  the 
terrible  recollection  of  it. 

The  time  wore  on  from  that  date,  without 
an  event  to  break  the  woeful  monotony  of  it, 
until  Christmas  came.  He  was  still  alive  in 
his  solitude  on  Christmas-day.  A  stolid  apathy 
towards  the  future  had  begun  to  get  posses- 
sion of  him ;  his  sense  of  the  horror  of  his 
situation  grew  numbed  and  dull;  the  long 
solitude  and  the  ceaseless  cold  seemed  to  be 
slowly  freezing  his  mind,  and  making  a  new 
wilderness  there,  dreary  and  empty  as  the 
waste  that  encompassed  him.  His  thoughts 
wandered  with  a  certain  sadness  to  the  Christ- 
mas-trees and  the  children's  festivals,  at  that 
blessed  season,  in  his  native  Germany — but 
he  was  too  far  gone  for  any  deep  grief,  or  for 
any  bitter  ]xings  of  despair.  lie  kept  Christ- 
mas-day with  the  only  indulgence  he  could 
afford  himself,  a  pipeful  of  the  dry  willow 
leaves  ;  and,  as  night  fell,  he  lay  on  his  back 
by  the  fire,  looking  up  through  the  hole  in 
his  tent  at  the  frosty  heavens,  and  fancying 
dimly  that  the  kind  stars  looked  down  on 
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him,  as  they  had  often  looked,  in  bygone  days, 
at  home. 

The  old  year  ended,  and  the  new  year  came. 
His  hold  on  life  was  slackening — and  the  end 
was  not  far  off.    Ic  was  daylight,  early  in  the 


month  of  January.  He  was  resting  on  hii 
blankets — not  asleep,  and  not  awake.  Sud- 
denly the  sound  of  approaching  fooNtepi 
reached  him  on  the  still  air.  It  was  no  dream 
— a  salutation  in  the  Indian  language  sounded 
in  his  ears  a  moment  afterwards.  He  roused 
himself,  and  caught  up  his  riflet  More  words 
were  spoken  before  he  could  get  out  of  the 
tent.  It  was  the  English  language  this  time. 
"  You  are  badly  off  here,  friend,"  said  a  cheer- 
ful voice.  Had  the  white  men  of  the  Post  and 
the  Mission  remembered  him  at  last  P  No. 
When  the  tent  covering  was  raised,  an  Indian 
entered,  and  pushed  his  five  foot  rifle  in  before 
him.  A  savage  looking  man,  with  five  sar- 
age  companions.  The  lost  traveller  advanced 
to  meet  them  with  his  rifle  ready.  Happilyi 
he  was  wrong  this  time.  These  savage 
wanderers  of  the  prairie — these  charitable 
heathens,  whom  the  pitiless  Christians  at  the 
Mission  were  established  to  convert — had  come 
to  do  the  good  work  which  his  white  brethren 
had,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, neglected ;  they 
had  come  to  save  him. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  in  English  was  a 
half-breed — a  voluntary  renegade  from  eiTtl- 
ization.  His  companions  belonged,  like  him- 
self, to  the  friendly  tribe  of  Oltoe  'Indians. 
They  had  gone  out  with  their  squaws  on  a 
hunting  expedition ;  and  they  had  seen  the 
smoke  of  the  lost  traveller's  fire  two  miles  o£ 
'*  You  are  hungry,"  they  said  to  him,  prodne- 
ing  their  own  food — **  eat.  You  are  ready  to 
perish — come  with  us.  You  are  sick 
will  take  care  of  you  and  clothe  you."  Thi 
were  the  words  of  the  Red  Skins;  and  the 
friendly  promises  they  implied  were  performed 
to  the  letter. 

On  the  next  day  every  member  of  the  bant- 
ing party,  including  the  women  and  the  boys, 
assembled  at  the  tent  to  remove  the  forsaken 
white  man,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  to 
their  own  camp.  The  goods,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  which  he  had  risked  his  life,  were 
packed  up;  the  wagon,  abandoned  by  his 
fellow  traveller  and  himself,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  disasters,  when  their  last  horse  died, 
was  cleared  of  snow  and  made  fit  for  use 
again ;  and  even  the  tent  was  not  left  behind. 
It  was  too  firmly  frozen  to  the  ground  to  be 
pulled  up ;  so  it  was  cut  off  just  above  the 
snow,  and  was  thrown  over  the  rest  of  the 
bagage.  When  the  Indians  had  packed  the 
wagon,  their  wives  and  their  boys  harnessed 
themselves  to  it,  and  dragged  it  away  cheei^ 
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fully  to  the  camp.  Mr.  Mollhausen,  and  the 
elder  warriors  followed.  The  PrusBian  trav- 
eller stopped  before  he  left  the  place  forever, 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  lonely  scene  of  all 
his  sufferings  and  all  his  perils.  The  spot 
where  his  tent  had  stood  was  still  marked  in 
the  snowy  waste  by  the  ashes  of  his  expirinji^ 
fire.  His  eyes  rested  long  on  that  last -left, 
touching  trace  of  himself  and  his  hardships, 
then  wandered  away  to  the  little  hill  from 
which  he  used  to  look  out  on  his  solitude — to 
the  bank  of  the  river  where  he  had  lain  in 
emibush  for  the  Pawnees — to  the  hole  in  the 
ice  through  which  he  had  thrust  their  bodies. 
He  shuddered,  as  well  he  might,  at  the  dread- 
ful memories  which  the  familiar  objects  around 
faim  called  up.  A  moment  more,  and  he  was 
descending  the  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
he  had  looked  bock,  to  follow  the  trail  of  liis 
Indian  friends — a  moment  more,  and  he  had 
left  his  home  in  .the  desert  forever. 

In  less  than  five  weeks  from  that  time,  he 
and  his  wagon-load  of  goods  were  safe,  thanks 
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to  the  Ottoe  Indians,  at  a  fur-trading  station 
on  the  Missouri  river;  and  he  was  eating 
good  bread  again,  and  drinking  whisky-punch 
in  the  society  of  white  men. 

The  particulars  of  this  fearful  narrative  of 
suffering  and  peril  have  been  abridged  from  an 
episode  in  Mr.  Mollhausen's  own  record  of 
his  travelling  adventures  in  North  America 
during  a  second  visit  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
when  he  was  in  the  employment  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  book  (published  in 
London  by  Messrs.  .Longman  and  Co.)  is 
written  with  great  modesty  and  good  sense ; 
and  contains  some  of  the  most  curious  revela- 
tions of  manners  and  customs  among  the 
Xorth  Amerian  Indians  which  have  yet  been 
offered  to  the  public.  The  author's  experi- 
ences among  the  friendly  Ottoes  who  rescued 
him  may  be  singled  out  as  especially  interest- 
ing) or,  more  properly  (from  the  singular 
nature  of  his  position,  at  that  period  of  his 
travels),,  as  something  quite  unique. 


Ihfobtant  Biblical  Discovert. — The 
London  Athcnroum  says  that  Professor  Tis- 
chendorf,  who  had  l)cen  sent  by  tlio  Russian 
Government  on  a  jonniey  of  scientific  explora- 
tion, in  a  letter  from  (fuiro,  dated  the  ir)th  of 
March,  states,  to  the  Minister  of  Saxon v,  Ilcrr 
Ton  Falkcnstcin,  tliut  ho  has  succeeded  in  iiitik- 
inf^  some  valunl>lc  discoveries  relative  to  tlie 
Bible.  The  most  important  of  tiiesc  discover- 
ies is  a  manuscript  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from 
the  fourth  century,  cont<cquently  as  old  as  tlie 
famons  manuscript  of  tlic  Vatican,  wliicli 
hitherto,  in  all  commentaries,  maintained  tlie 
first  nink.  This  it  will  have  to  share  in  future 
with  the  newly  <liscovcrc«l  manuscript,  if  llerr 
Tiwhcndorf  he  not  mistaken.  In  .'J46  b<>auti- 
fnlly  fine  parchment  leaves,  of  such  size  that  only 
two*  can  Inivc  been  cut  out  of  one  skin,  it  <.*on- 
tains  iho  greatest  part  of  the  Prophets,  the 
Psalms,  the  Hook  of  Joh,  the  Hook  of  Je<ns 
Sfrucli,  the  Proverbs,  the  Son;;  of  Solomon,  and 
several  of  the  A|H)rhryphal  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament :  but  then  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  is  complete.  Another  vahiahic  dis- 
covery of  Profts>or  Tischcndorf  is  desi'rilH'd 
as  an  undouhted  and  complete  manuscript  of  tlie 
Kpistle  of  Hunialias,  and  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Ilcrmus,  both  bcloii^fini;  to  the  i-ccond  iTUturv 


of  the  Christian  era,  and  originally  standin^r  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Scriptural  Epistles,  llerr 
Tischendorf  hopes,  from  the  munificence  of  the 
Russian  Government,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to 
give  immediate  publication  to  these  three  manu- 
scripts. 


The  Pilgrim  Monument. — We  are  happy  to 
inform  our  readers  -that  nearly  a  thousand  tons 
of  granite  have  l)een  delivered  upon  the  hill  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  "  Monument  to  the 
Forefathers,"  and  the  Messrs.  Hall  of  this  town 
have  conimcHced  laying  them  in  fonn  to  consti- 
tute the  foundation  to  the  monument  itself. 
The  corner-stone,  which  is  already  cut  at  the 
yard  in  Qnincy,  will  be  laid  on  the  first  of  Au- 
;ru<t  with  appropriate  and  imposing  (t^rcmonies. 
Mr.  Billings,  the  artist  in  charge,*  is  now  san- 
guine of  rapid  progress  in  the  work,  and  we 
hope  he  is  not  to  be  disnpiK)intcd.  Wc  arc 
among  those  who  have  doubte<l  the  propriety  of 
attempting  so  large  a  work,  hut  as  tlie  design  of 
the  artist,  when  carried  ont,  will  pn'seiit  one  of 
the  gran<h'>t  memorials  which  could  be  rai>ed  to 
our  Pilgrim  fathers,  one  coninian<ling  the  entire 
bay  and  surrounding  country,  wc  >ha\\  cheer- 
fully bid  the  workmen,  God  s]>eed  in  their  en- 
terpri.»«c. — PI  if  mouth  I{o<:L-,  Ma  if  19. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

All  tlio  year  round  :  its  changes  but  remind  ns 

Life  hath  i^  "  must "  and  "  may  bo  "  as  of 
yore; 
For  tlic  same  hues  thattmc^  the  clouds  behind  us 

Color  the  shapings  of  the  mists  before. 
TIic  futuro  year  :  it  seems  a  golden  glory 

Betwixt  young  faces  and  the  morning  light, 
A  tremulous,  dull  haze  before  the  hoary, 

Througli  whose  faint  redness  shine  the  stars 
of  night. 

All  the  year  round  go  bridals  forth,  and  hearses ; 
Love-troth  and  battle-cry,  the  curse,  the 
prayer. 
The  slave's  low  moaning,  and  the  poet's  verses. 

Together  reach  the  undulating  air  ; 
Round   the  full  household,    here,   one   joyful 
mother 
Wreathes  her  rich  love,  a  bower  of  living 
bloom. 
That  Death  hath  never  entered ;  there,  another 
Must  plant  hers,  drooping  o'er  one  little  tomb. 

All  the  year  round  :  in  dungeons  deep  and  lonely. 

Time's  falling  life-drops  load  the  brain  like 
lead, 
That  clear  as  wine  to  happy  hearts  seem  only 

One  swift  libation  unto  Laughter  shed. 
Millions  of  pleasant  homes  the  land  adoiii, 

While  homeless  Hunger,  wearying  for  one, 
Dies  on  the  road  *mid  plenteous  fields  of  com 

Bright'ning  like  golden  memories  of  the  sun. 

All  the  year  round  are  little  children  roaming 
Where  the  hip  reddens,  or  the  hawthorn 
blooms. 
And  more  but  know  the  summer  by  its  coming 

An  awful  visitant  to  loathsome  rooms. 
Yea,  while  the  land  hath  fair  and  favor'd  daugh- 
ters, 
Dwelling  as  in  a  beautiful  calm  dream, 
Thousands,   like  rose-leaves    cast  on  surging 
waters. 
Are  lost  amid  the  city's  fierce  life-stream. 

All  the  year  round  is  there  no  bold  endeavor 

To  crush  those  ancient  ills  and  errors  sore. 
While  this  new-breaking  wave  of  God's  forever 

Sighs  solemnly  along  the  tide-worn  shore  ? 
There  is,  there  is  a  noble  grand  aggression, 

A  stir  among  the  nations  that  snail  last 
Till  each  tinui-honor'd  wrong  and  old  oppres- 
sion 

Be  talked  of  with  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

AH  the  year  round  :  fresh  knowledge  lights  the 
journey. 
There  is  some  forward  step    by   Freedom 
made. 
And  knijrhtlv  hearts  as  ever  beat  at  toumav 
Cio  forwi  to  seek  adventures  undismay'd. 
Fight  rrt'judice   and  Pride,  and  leave    them 
wounded, 
Slay  giant  ills,  sot  gentle  mercies  free ; 
Let  the  retreat  of  old  Romance  l>e  sounded, — 
Ours  is  a  higher,  holier  chivalry. 

All  the  year  round  a  new  crusade  is  preaching, 
The  (-m<s  to  rescue  from   hard  hands   that 
sought 


To  hide  its  light  serene  with  sterner  preaching, 

Than  pity  to  the  friendless  and  untaught ; 
And  gracious  men  seek  oat  the  city-hcacben. 

The  lost  young  children  in  each  sinful  haunt. 
Touch,  like  their  IVIastcr,  hearts  that  vice  hath 
wreathen 
With  life-long  bonds,   nor   bid    the    worst 
avaunt. 

All  the  year  round  the  poets  with  more  power 

Catch  up  the  lovely  strain — Good  will  to 
men! 
And  War,  the  gorgeous  demon,  learns  to  cower 

Before  the  mighty  wizards  of  the  pen. 
And  the  peer  finds  within  his  toiling  neighbor 

A  soul  no  longer  stinted  with  coarse  food, 
And,  proud  to  join  the  brotherhood  of  labor. 

Works  in  his  order  for  the  common  good. 

All  the  year  round  a  clearer  faith  is  shining, 

And  the  long  yearnings  afker  rest  increase ; 
Yet  shall  the  world,  her  weary  head  reclining. 

Dream  a  new  poem  on  the  lap  of  peace ;         *q 
For  Truth  is  opening  wide  her  bri^t  Evangel, 

And  the  felt  darkness  over  nations  spread 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  that  hovering  angel 

Soon  to  descend  with  sunshine  on  its  head. 

All  the  year  round  the  watchful  heaven  is  o'er 
us, 
And  Hope's  melodious  whisper  floatcth  by 
That  the  old  poets'  spring  day  is  l>cfore  us, 

A  sacred  bridal  Df  the  earth  and  sky. 
When   Heaven's    pure   spirit   shall   about  ni 
gather. 
Its  infinite  calm  and  lovingness  draWncar, 
Till  thankful  earth  shall  feel  its  present  Father, 
His  temple's  outer  court  all  round  thcyear. 

— Uousehold  IForvb. 


THE  TWO  STREAMS. 

BT  TUE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  DREAKFA8T  TABLB 

Behold  the  rocky  wall 
That  down  its  sloping  sides 
Fours  the  swift  rain-drops,  blending  as  thoy  fall. 
In  rushing  river  tides  ! 

Yon  stream,  whoso  sources  run 
Turned  by  a  pebble's  edge. 
Is  Athabasca,  rolling  towanls  the  snn 
Through  the  cleft  mountain-ledge. 

The  slender  rill  had  atrayed. 
But  for  the  slanting  stone. 
To  evening's  ocean,  with  the  tangled  braid 
Of  foam-flecked  Oregon. 

So  from  the  heights  of  Will 
Life's  parting  stream  descends, 
And  as  a  moment  turns  its  slender  rill, 
llach  widening  torrent  bends. 

From  the  same  cradle's  side, 
From  the  same  mother's  knee, — 
One  to  long  darkness  and  the  frozen  tide. 
One  to  the  Fcaceful  JSea ! 

— Atlantic  Montkljf. 
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JEAN  PAUL  FREDERIC  RICHTER. 

It  is  as  a  German  scholar,  or  man  of  letters, 
that  we  introduce  Jean  Paul  Frederic  Kichter. 
A  German  scholar,  and  of  that  epoch  of  Ger- 
man histor}' — the  latter  half  of  **  the  unbeliev- 
ing eighteenth  centur}'  *' — which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  heyday  of  German  infidelity,  and  to 
be  exerting  up  to  this  time  a  malign  influence 
upon  Europe — an  influence  deadlier  than  the 
Asiatic  j)estilence,  and  wliich,  like  that  scourge, 
after  8la}'ing  its  thousands  at  home,  and  hover- 
ing, ominous  and  minatory,  over  our  shores, 
has  at  last  descended  upon  our  own  England. 
Bichter  was  bom  in  1763,  four  years  after  our 
Robert  Burns,  with  whom,  both  in  genius, 
character,  and  circumstances,  he  had  much  in 
common.  Both  were  born  of  religious  parents, 
both  were  born  to  poverty,  and  if  Burns  could 
say,  in  his  early  manhood,  that  "  hungry  ruin 
had  him  in  the  wind,"  so  could  Kichter.  Both 
were  the  born  sons  of  genius ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  that  divine  right  to  rule,  both  established 
an  empire  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 
Both  were  sprung  from  the  common  people ; 
but,  by  that  inherent  force  of  mind  which  is 
independent  of  circumstances,  both  soared 
above  their  order,  and  were  courted  and 
caressed  by  the  learned  and  noble  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  But  at  this  point — alas ! 
for  ]}oor  Burns! — the  parallel  ends.  lie  was 
courted  and  caressed  by  the  learned  and  noble 
of  Scotland,  only  to  make  their  subsequent 
neglect  the  more  painful  to  his  sensitive  nnd 
proud  s|urit.  It  was  otherwise  with  Kichter 
and    the   learned   and    noble  of   Gcnnnnv. 

w 

fhey  never  cast  him  off;  they  did  not  wait 
till  after  his  death  to  honor  and  canonize  him. 
His  star  continued  to  culminate  to  the  last, 
and  at  his  death  his  country  gave  token  that 
it  had  lost  a  wiKc  instructor  and  warm-hearted 
friend.  How  much  of  the  difforence  was  ow- 
ing to  the  men  tlfbmselves,  and  how  much  to 
the  character  of  their  respective  countrymen, 
we  will  not  here  pretend  to  sny. 

To  continue  the  ])arallel  through  another 
stage,  both,  as  we  have  said,  were  bom  of 
pious  parents,  and  the  foundation  of  their 
religious  character  was  laid,  where  best  it  can 
be  laid,  at  the  domestic  hearth.  Both  were 
early  thrown  upon  their  own  resources ;  but  > 
while  Kichter  went  out  into  the  fields  of  aca-  . 

demic  literature,  and  into  the  verv  heart  and  ■ 

•  I 

▼ortex  of  the  intellectual  forces  and  tendencies 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Burns  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  growing  up  under  the  orthodox 
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influence  of  our  Presbyterian  churches.  The 
**  Confession  of  Faith,''  and,  perhaps,  the 
"Thirty-Nine  Articles,"  were  probably  the 
only  religious  formularies  he  ever  read ;  while 
Kichter,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  found  him» 
self  in  the  mazes  of  the  transcendental  phi- 
losophy, and  had  as  his  teachers,  correspond- 
ents, and  companions,  the  men  who  were 
moulding  and  swaying  the  mind  of  continental 
Europe — Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Jacobi, 
the  Herders,  and  other  noted  names  of  that 
period.  What,  then,  was  the  result  ?  Was 
the  free  thinking  of  Germany,  was  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Scotland,  all-powerful  in  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  the  religious  nature 
of  these  two  men  ?  It  were  an  interesting 
inquiry,  but  we  cannot  stop  to  pursue  it.  We 
know  the  unhappy,  but  perhaps  inevitable, 
collisions  between  Burns  and  the  kirk  and 
creed  of  Scotland;  and  as  for  Kichter,  the 
work  to  which,  with  the  earnestness  of  life 
and  the  energy  of  love,  he  devoted  himself — 
"  to  elevate  the  sinking  faith  in  God,  virtue, 
and  immortality,  and,  in  an  age  of  egotism 
and  revolutions,  to  warm  again  the  humonity 
of  men's  hearts  " — suffices  to  show  that  he 
conformed  as  little  to  the  negative  faith  of  his 
country  as  Burns  did  to  the  dogmatic  faith  of 
his.  Neither  of  them  could  And  rest  in  a 
negation,  or  in  any  form  of  words,  however 
sound  ;  but,  from  a  necessity  of  their  nature, 
they  had  to  aspire  to  the  spiritual  substances, 
of  which  the  best  forms  of  words  arc  but  the 
symbols.  Burns  did  not  live  to  pass  out  of 
the  chrvsalis  state,  but  let  us  trust  that  the 
deeper  currents  of  his  nature  (where  we  have 
no  right  to  pry  or  to  judge)  were  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  ]lichter  lived  to  a  ma- 
ture though  not  an  old  age,  and  whatever 
were  the  mere' letter  of  his  creed,  he  presents 
us  with  the  spectacle  of  a  pure  and  beautiful 
life — of  a  man  living  in  the  calm,  clear  atmos- 
phere of  the  spiritualities  of  Christian  morals 
— a  region  to  which  many  men  of  soundest 
faith  and  blameless  life  are  never  able  to  at- 
tain. 

We  now  proceed  to  note  down  a  few  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Kichter,  beginning  at  the 
beginning.  He  was  born  in  1763,  "on  the 
21st  of  March,**  as  he  quaintly  says,  "  also  at 
the  earliest  and  freshest  time  of  day;  namely, 
at  half-past  one  in  the  morning ;  but  what 
crowns  all  is,  that  his  life  and  the  life  of  the 
spring  began  at  the  same  moment."  His 
birthplace  was  a  mountain  region  in  Bavaria, 
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called  the  Fichtelgeherge,  or  Pine  Mountain. 
His  father,  John  Christian  Christopher  Richter, 
was  a  village  pastor  in  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
his  mother,  So])hia  Rosina,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  cloth-weaver.      In  an   autobiography, 
which  extends  to  his  thirteenth  year,  Kichter 
speaks -with  pious  enthusiasm  of  his  immediate 
ancestors.    When  five  years  old,  he  was  taken 
to  visit  his  paternal  grandfather  on  his  death- 
bed.   "A  clergyman  who  was  present  [we 
quote  the  autobiography],  as  my  father  has 
often  told  me,  said,  '  Let  the  old  Jacob  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  child,  that  he  may  bless 
him.'    I  was  placed  on  the  bed,  and  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  head.    Pious  grandfather ! 
often  have  I  thought  of  thy  cold  blessing  hand 
when  fate  has  led  me  out  of  dark  into  brighter 
hours,  and  I  needed  to  hold  fast  my  faith  in 
thy  blessing,  in  this  world,  penetrated,  gov- 
erned, and  animated  by  wonders  and  spirits." 
Richter  had  a  happy  childhood.      There 
was  poverty,  but  there  were  also  faith  and 
love  and  peace  in  the  village  parsonage.    The 
good  father's  religion  was  a  religion  of  joy ; 
his  faith  had  passed  through  the  region  of 
gloom  and  shadows,  to  the  serene  and  clear 
region  of  the  divine  beatitudes.    Though  op- 
pressed by  poverty  he  did  not  sink  under  it. 
On  the  contrary,  "  he  lived,  as  it  were,  on 
wings,  and  was  sought  by  the  families  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Schopf  as  the  most  agreeable  of 
companions,  always  full  of  wit  and  jests  and 
amusing  anecdotes."    It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  Ilichter  cherished  a  life-long  love 
for  his  mountain  birthplace.    "  1  am  proud," 
he  says,  **  to  have  been  born  in  thee,  little 
city  of  the  high  mountain,  whose  summits 
look  down  upon  us  like  the  heads  of  eagles. 
...  It  was  a  sixth  day  of  creation.     I  am 
glad  to  have  been  born  in  thee,  little  but 
good  city  of  my  affections."    This  little  city 
was  a  city  to  him  only  for  his  first  two  years, 
and  he  never  revisited  it.    Often  in  after  life 
he  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  for  some  time  he 
lived  near  it  and  gazed  upon  it  every  day. 
But  he  never  more  set  foot  in  it;  his  fancy 
clothed  it  with  the  charms  of  a  paradise,  and 
he  feared  to  bring  the  ideal  vision  in  contact 
with  the  reality.     It  was  the  same  feeling 
which  afterwards  prompted  the  late  laureate 


to  sing — 


"  Be  Yarrow's  stream  unseen,  unknown, 
It  must,  or  we  sliall  rue  it; 
"We  liavo  u  vision  of  our  own ; 
Ah,  wliv  should  wc  undo  it?"* 

From  his  second  to  his  thirteenth  year, 


Richter  lived  in  the  paternal  and  matenal 
nest  of  a  quiet  parsonage,  in  a  little  Tillage 
called  Jodits.  Associated  with  the  pleasant 
and  amiable  qualities  of  the  father,  were  a 
fervent  and  enlightened  piety  and  )»atiiarehal 
gravity.  He  knew  how  to  rule  well  his  own 
house.  He  tempered  parental  indalgenoe 
with  prudent  restraint,  and  thus  won  at  once 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  childrenr  They 
were  happy  with  him  and  with  each  other* 
and  our  little  hero  was  happy  that  his  second 
or  spiritual  birthplace,  was  a  village,  and  not 
a  great  city.  "  Let  no  poet,"  lie  sAys,  **  be 
born  or  educated  in  a  metropolis,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  hamlet,  or,  at  the  highest,  in  a  Til- 
lage. The  excesses  and  fascinations  of  a  great 
city  are  to  the  excitable,  weak  soul  of  a  child 
like  supping  at  a  midnight  table  a  draught  of 
burnt  waters,  or  bathing  in  fiery  wine.  Life 
exhausts  itself  in  boyhood,  and,  after  enjoying 
the  greatest,  he  has  nothing  more  to  wish  bat 
smaller  joys  and  village  pleasures.  But  one 
does  not  gain  so  much  when  he  comes  from  a 
city  to  a  village,  as,  on  the  contrary,  firom 
Joditz  to  Ilof,  that  is,  from  a  village  to  a  city. 
I  am  thinking  of  that  which  is  most  important 
to  the  poet — love.  He  must,  in  the  cityy 
draw  about  the  warm  zone  of  the  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  his  parents,  the  greater  and 
colder  number  from  the  icy  circle  of  unloved 
persons,  who  meet  and  pass  him  with  the  same 
indifference  that  a  ship's  company  on  the 
great  ocean  meet  and  pass  another  ship^ 
freighted  with  those  they  do  not  love.  But 
in  a  village,  they  love  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
not  a  nursling  is  there  buried,  but  every  one 
knows  its  name  and  illness,  and  the  tears  it 
has  cost.  .  .  .  When  a  poet  wanders  from 
such  a  village,  he  brings  to  every  one  he 
meets  a  piece  of  his  heart,  and  he  must  jour- 
ney far  before  the  whole  heart  is  expended 
upon  the  streets  and  lanes." 

Richter  writes  thus  from  the  fulness  of  hia 
experience.  The  little  villoge  of  Joditz  waa, 
indeed,  his  spiritual  birthplace,  and,  as  such, 
he  loved  it.  There  first  dawned  upon  him  a 
sublimity  and  a  beauty,  the  mystery  of  which 
was  a  theme  for  him,  a  robe  for  him,  a  rain- 
bow over  him,  all  his  future  life.  There  the 
primary  and  sublimest  fact  of  beirig  was  first 
dimly  revealed  to  him.  "  1  stood  one  after- 
noon, a  very  young  child,  at  the  house-door, 
and  looked  at  the  logs  of  wood  piled  on  the 
left,  when  at  once  that  inward  consciousness, 
I  am  a  me,  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
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^m  heaven,  and  has  remained  ever  since. 
Then  vas  my  existence  conscious  of  itself,  and 
foKTer."  There  first  dawned  upon  him  that 
iore  which  in  so  many  forms  filled  his  heart 
to  overflowing  in  riper  years;  and  there,  also, 
he  first  experienced  the  stirrings  of  his  relig- 
ious nature.  There  is  a  holy  solemnity  in 
Richter's  account  of  his  first  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Earnest  and  searching 
had  been  the  work  of  preparation  for  this 
solemnity,  under  the  guidance  of  his  pious 
&ther.  At  length  the  Sacrament  Sabbath 
dawned,  and  a  ray  from  heaven  vtas  upon  the 
boy's  heart.  **  As  I  at  last  received  the  sacra- 
.nent  bread  from  my  father,  and  the  cup  from 
the  now  entirely  beloved  teacher,  the  festival 
of  my  heart  increased,  not  through  the  thought 
of  what  they  were  to  me,  but  my  heart,  and 
soul,  and  warmth  were  for  heaven.  It  was 
the  bliss  of  receiving  the  Most  Holy,  that 
would  unite  itself  with,  and  purify  my  whole 
being.  I  left  the  altar  with  the  purity  and  in- 
finity of  heaven  in  my  heart.  But  the  heaven 
manifested  itself  in  me  through  an  unlimited 
gentle  love,  which  no  fault  could  impair, 
which  I  felt  for  every  human  being.  The 
recollection  of  the  happiness  I  felt,  as  I  looked 
upon  all  the  church-goers  with  love,  and  took 
them  all  into  jny  heart,  have  I  preserved  till 
this  Iiour,  living  and  fresh  in  my  memory." 
That  is,  he  preserved  thoHc  impressions  of  his 
twelfth  year,  living  and  fresh,  forty  years 
after. 

But  the  scene  now  changes,  and,  instead  of 
idyllic  splendors,  shadows,  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness begin  to  brood  over  it.  In  his  thirteenth 
year,  Kichter's  father  removed  from  the  quiet 
Tillage  of  Joditz  to  a  more  respectable  par- 
sonage. But  his  circumstances  were  not  im- 
proved, and  the  pressure  of  old  age  and  pov- 
erty threw  a  gloom  over  his  spirits,  which 
spread  to  the  whole  family.  About  this  time, 
Paul  regrets  the  loss  of  many  of  his  childish 
feelings,  and  the  decay  of  that  religious  en- 
thusiasm which  opened  up  to  him  the  gate  of 
heaven  at  his  first  communion.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, his  father  died,  and  upon  him,  as 
the  eldest  son,  devolved  the  duty  of  watching 
over  his  widowed  mother,  and  noting  as  a 
father  to  his  yotmger  brothers.  Wiih  a  relig- 
ious devotion  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties, 
and  for  mnny  years  was  the  stay  an'd  comfort 
of  his  aged  mother. 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  Jean  Paul  entered 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  with  the  intention 
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of  studying  for  the  church.  His  mother's 
highest  hope  was  to  see  him  in  the  pulpit,  and 
great  was  her  disappointment  when  he  aban- 
doned theology,  and  diverged  into  ])oetry  and 
philosophy.  In  Leipsic,he  did  not  find  much 
that  was  congenial  to  his  nature.  "  Fashion 
is  here  a  tyrant,"  he  writes,  "  under  whom  all 
bow.  Beaux  cover  the  streets,  and  in  fiAe 
days  they  flutter  about  like  butterflies.  One 
like  the  other,  they  are  all  puppets,  and  none 
has  the  heart  to  be  himself."  These  impres- 
sions of  city  life  probably  gave  the  tone  to  his 
first  works.  They  were  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Greenland  Lawsuits,"  and  were 
keenly  satirical.  But  time  and  reflection,  and 
his  own  genial  nature,  eventually  weaned  him 
from  such  bitter  fountains.  A  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  human  life  deeply  im- 
])ressed  him  with  the  woes  and  sorrows  of 
humanity,  and  he  came  to  feel  that  love  and 
sympathy,  rather  than  hate  and  scorn,  were 
what  the  world  had  a  claim  for  from  the  man 
of  letters.  As  to  his  choice  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  he  humorously  justified  it  to  his 
mother,  by  remarking  that  the  good  ])arsons, 
of  whom  she  wished  him  to  be  one,  not  only 
did  nothing  like  it,  but  were  altogether  inca- 
pable of  understanding  what  he  wrote. 

Next  year,  we  find  him  sunk  in  poverty, 
and  "  at  handgrips  with  actual  want."  But 
his  faith  and  courage  did  not  fail  him.  He 
dunned  his  poor  mother  for  as  much  as  would 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  comforting  her 
with  the  visions  of  greatness  and  victory  which 
floated  before  him  even  in  his  darkest  hours. 
At  this  lime,  he  got  into  a  controversy  with 
his  neighbors,  his  friends,  and  mankind  in 
general.  He  had  his  clothes  cut  after  the 
lUchtcr  fashion f  and  not  a  la  mode.  It  was 
the  days  of  queues  and  powder,  and  Paul  had 
his  hair  cut — it  saved  him  the  expense  of  the 
hairdresser.  Thus  habited,  he  hired  n  room 
in  a  garden,  where  he  had  the  ])rivi]ege  of 
pursuing  his  studies  in  the  open  oir.  A  great 
man  of  the  ])lace  had  also  hired  the  privilege 
of  walking  in  the  garden,  and  was  scandal- 
ized at  the  bare  throat  and  (pieuless  head 
of  the  plebeian  student.  The  "magister" 
complained  of  this  offence  again<it  the  mode, 
to  which  complaint  Paul  meekly  res])onded, 
promising  to  walk  in  the  garden  only  at  noon 
and  even.  The  magister  was  not  satisfied, 
upon  which  Paul  retracted  his  ])romise,  and 
threatened  to  walk  whenever  and  wherever  he 
pleased,  ia  all  parts  of  the  garden.    The 
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magister,  finding  that  he  had  caught  a  Tar- 
tar, bought  him  off,  Paul  fmrting  from  him 
with  a  prophecy — ''You  despise  my  mean 
name ;  nevertheless,  take  note  of  it,  for  you 
will  not  have  done  the  latter  long,  before  the 
former  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  do."  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  poor  nameless  student 
of  Leipsic  was  courted  by  the  potentates  and 
princesses  of  Germany.  The  termination  of 
this  costume  controversy  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  it.  Paul  persevered  in  brav- 
ing the  world  for  seven  years,  but  at  last  he 
issued  the  following 

"  ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  The  undersigned  begs  to  give  notice,  that 
whereas  cropped  hair  has  as  many  enemies  as 
red  hair,  and  said  enemies  of  the  hair  are  also 
enemies  of  the  person  it  grows  upon ;  whereas, 
further,  such  a  fashion  is  in  no  respect  Chris- 
tian, since  otherwise  Christian  persons  would 
adopt  it ;  and  whereas,  especially,  the  under- 
signed has  suffered  no  less  from  his  hair  than 
Absalom  did  from  his,  though  on  the  contrary 
grounds  ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  notified  to 
him,  that  the  public  proposed  to  send  him 
into  his  grave,  since  the  hair  grows  there 
without  scissors  ;  he  hereby  gives  notice,  that 
he  will  not  willingly  consent  to  such  extremi- 
ties. He  would,  therefore,  inform  the  noble, 
leanied,  and  discerning  public  in  general,  that 
the  undersigned  pro])08e8,  on  Sunday  next,  to 
appear  in  the  streets  of  Hof,  with  a  false  short 
queue ;  and  with  this  queue,  as  with  a  magnet, 
and  cord  of  love,  and  magic  rod,  to  possess 
himself  forcibly  of  the  affections  of  all  and 
sundry,  be  they  who  they  may.  J.  P.  F.  R." 

Poverty  .continued  to  press  hard  upon 
Hichter.  At  this  time  (his  twentieth  year), 
he  received  a  small  trifle  for  his  first  published 
work,  but  it  was  soon  exhausted.  He  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  evening  meal,  and  he 
ate  his  supper  of  dried  j^runes  walking  in  a 
public  garden.  He  was  a  half-year  in  debt 
for  his  mid-day  meal ;  considering  which,  we 
must  not  be  too  hard  upon  a  long-trusting 
beldame,  who  now  began  to  season  k  daily 
to  him  with  the  question,  "  Now,  Herr  Richter, 
has  not  your  golden  ship  arrived  ?  "  Alas ! 
the  golden  ship  was  yet  a  good  way  out  at 
sea,  and  Richter  could  not  wait  for  it.  There 
was  nothing  for  him  but  to  flee  from  Leipsic, 
which  he  did  in  the  dusk  of  an  evening,  hav- 
ing taken  the  precaution  to  disguise  himself, 
and  was  soon  under  the  maternal  roof,  in  the 
town  of  Hof.  This  incident  corresponds  to 
Burns'  meditated  flight  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  hounds  of  the  law  at  bis  heels. 
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He  now  settled  down  with  his  mother  is 
Hof,  and  pursued  his  studies  there  for  soae 
years  without  interruption.      His  ''stodv* 
was  the  common  apartment,  and  it  ofeed, 
sa}'8  one  of  his  biographenty   "a  true  and 
beautiful  emblem  of  his  simple  snd  noble  vif 
of  thought,  which  comprehended  at  once  the 
high  and  the  low.     Whilst  his  mother  iioiily 
pursued  her  household  work,  oocopyioj^  bo^ 
self  about  stove  and  dresser,  Jean  Paul  vai 
sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  same  room,  at  t 
simple  writing-desk,  with   few  or  no  boob 
about  him,  but  merely  with  one  or  two  dnv- 
ers    containing    excerpts    and    manuseriptL 
The  jingle  of  the  household  operations  Mcoed 
not  at  all  to  disturb  him,  any  more  tbss  did 
the  cooing  of  the  pigeons,  which  fluttered  to 
and  fro  in  the  chamber.     He  sat  with  Pisto 
in  his  hand,  while  his  mother  scattered  M 
sand  on  the  floor  for  Sunday,  or  added  tow 
small  luxury  to  the  table  on  da3r8  of  festid. 
His  hardly  earned  groshen  went  to  panhM 
the  goose  for  Martinmas,  while  he  dretaed 
of  his  foture  glory  amon^  distinguished  dcb. 
Of  his  one  human  companion  in  this  gtodf 
(for  the  pigeons  were  there  also)— K>fh»  poor 
and  humble  mother — he  always  speaki  with 
the  deepest  filial  reverence.   ^  Unhappy  ii  the 
man,"  he  says,  *<  for  whom  his  own  modicr 
has  not  made  all  other  mothers  venerable." 
And  again:  ''O,  thou  who  hast  still  a&ther 
and  a  mother,  thank  Ood  for  it  in  the  dif 
when  thy  soul  is  full  of  joyful   tears,  sod 
needs  a  bosom  wherein  to  shed  them !  * 

The  golden  ship  had  not  yet  arrived ;  hS 
Richter  never  lost  hold  of  the  faith  that  itn 
coming,  and  would  come.  He  was  pattios- 
ately  fond  of  music,  but  never  played  froB 
written  notes,  but  phantasied  as  the  ia- 
spiration  of  the  moment  prompted.  **  Oftca,^ 
says  one  of  his  charmed  circle,  "  when  we  bad 
collected  ourselves  about  him,  in  the  twilight, 
and  he  had  phantasied  on  the  piano  till  the 
tears  ran  over  all  our  foces,  and,  from  emolkn 
Paul  could  ploy  no  longer,  he  would  break 
off  suddenly,  and  begin  the  most  humoroos 
stories  of  his  future  life-— of  his  joaraeys,  his 
wife,  his  children  (which  were  always  three)  ; 
then  he  would  prophesy,  hut  always  wi'Ji 
whimsical  effect,  what  a  great  man  he  woold 
be,  how  people  would  come  from  all  places  lo 
see  him,  and  princes  and  princesses  would 
envy  us  the  pleasure  of  his  society.  This  p^^ 
diction  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  From  his 
twenty-second  to  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he 
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■Uid  with  his  mother  in  Hof,  occasionally 
tngaged  in  public  and  private  tuition,  but 
nerer  losing  sight  of  his  vocation  as  a  scholar 
and  man  of  letters.  His  **  Invisible  Lodge  " 
published  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and 
the  first  of  his  works  which  brought  him 
extensive  fame,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
dollars.  The  golden  ship  had  at  last  come  to 
port !  Now  began  to  pour  in  upon  Richter 
those  heartfelt,  loving  letters  which,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  cheered  and  refreshed  him  with 
qfupathy,  admiration,  and  praise.  One  to 
whom  he  had  sent  the  manuscript  of  the 
•*  Invisible  Lodge  **  thus  wrote :  "  Were  you 
at  the  end  of  the  earth,  I  would  encounter  a 
hundred  storms  to  fly  to  you.  Where  do 
yoo  dwell?  How  are  you  called?  Who 
axe  you  ?  Your  work  is  a  jewel."  This  was 
followed  by  thirty  ducats,  as  an  instalment 
fiom  the  publisher ;  with  which  Richter  has- 
tened to  his  mother.  On  his  way,  by  the  light 
of  the  stars,  he  thought  of  his  mother's  aston- 
ishment, her  joy,  and  her  pious  gratitude  to 
Hetven ;  and  entering  late  at  night,  the  low 
apartment  where  she  sat  spinning  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  he  poured  the  whole  golden 
treasure  into  her  lap. 

The  Cape  of  Storms  was  now  rounded,  and 
it  was  a  continued  course  of  sunshine  and 
prosperity  with  Richter  for  many  years. 
Book  followed  book  in  quick  succession,  and 
tune  and  competence  followed  in  their  train. 
Letters  from  unknown  correspondents,  some 
of  them  containing  remittances,  poured  in 
upon  him,  and  all  of  them  responding  to  the 
harmonies  of  his  published  works.  They  did 
not  make  him  proud,  he  said,  but  they  made 
him  proud  of  humanity.  He  was  introduced 
to  Ooethe,  Schiller,  the  Herders,  and  other 
leading  spirits  of  the  age.  The  dowager 
Duchess  Amelia,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the 
court  of  Weimar  for  half  a  century,  gathered 
a  galaxy  of  worth  and  beauty  around  her,  and 
Rk^ter  felt  himself  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
it.  Noble  ladies  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
one  of  them,  Madame  von  Kalb,  contemplated 
a  divorce,  in  order  that  she  might  marry  him. 
But  at  last  he  met  with  a  more  suitable  mate 
than  this  beautiful  but  stormy  lady,  in  the 
person  of  Caroline  Meyer,  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  high  in  the  service  of  the  court  of 
Prussia.  Their  "  verlobung,"  or  betrothal, 
was  celebrated  in  Richter's  thirty-seventh 
year,  and  their  marriage  in  the  year  follow- 
ing.   One  feels  ratlier  sorry  to  know,  that  on 
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this  occasion,  <it  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
for  a  pension.  A  promise  was  made  to  him, 
but  it  was  never  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  liberal- 
ism  of  some  of  his  subsequent  writings.  In 
his  latter  years,  however,  he  did  receive  a  small 
pension,  though  not  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
which,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  literary  labors, 
insured  him  a  competent  independence. 

After  his  marriage,  Richter  settled  in 
Mciningen,  where  his  first  child,  a  daughter, 
was  I)orn.  Speaking  of  this  event  he  says, — 
**God  is  near  at  the  birth  of  ever}'  child. 
Whoever  does  not  find  him  in  this  incompre- 
hensible mechanism  of  pain — in  this  sublimity 
of  his  exquisite  machiner}' — will  never  find 
him.**  From  Meiningen  he  removed  to  Co- 
bourg,  and  from  that  to  Beyrouth.  Here  he 
was  within  sight  of  the  mountain  region  of 
his  childhood.  That  was  the  magnet  which 
attracted  him  to  Beyrouth,  and  although,  as 
we  have  said,  he  never  revisited  the  place  of 
his  birth,  he  loved  to  gaze  upon  it  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  to  his  last  days  he  studied  in  the 
open  air,  with  that  Mecca  of  his  affections  be- 
fore him. 

After  this,  the  life  of  Richter  is  barren  in 
incident,  as  that  of  literary  men  usually  is ; 
but,  in  his  fiftv-first  vear,  the  shadow  of  a 
great  sorrow  was  thrown  across  his  path,  the 
incidents  of  which  might  furnish  the  materials 
of  a  sublime  dramatic  tragedy.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  strange  and  affecting  tragedy.  We  have 
said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
anonymous  communications  from  persons  in 
whose  hearts  his  writings  had  unsealed  the 
fountains  of  feeling  which  had  been  struggling 
in  vain  to  burst  forth  and  develop  themselves. 
Among  his  other  corre8]>ondcnt8,  was  Maria 
Forster,  who  became  acquainted  with  his  works 
in  her  tenth  year.  In  them,  for  the  first 
time,  as  in  a  mirror,  she  saw  the  reflection  of 
her  own  nature,  and  found  in  their  author  the 
first  soul  which  was  the  counterpart  of  her 

'  own.  The  poor  child !  she  must  speak  to 
him  —  she  must  write  to  him,  or  she  must 

•■  die.  Accordingly,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  she 
wrote  to  him,  called  him  father,  hoi)ed  to  have 
the  joy  of  hearing  him  call  her  daughter,  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  she  had  been  over-bold, 
stated  that  she  was  only  a  little  girl — poor 
Maria ! — **  so  little  that  I  need  not  mention 
my  name,"  and  declared  that,  when  she  was 
grown  up,  **  no  land  and  no  sea  shall  prevent  me 
from  once  in  my  life  seeing  him  who  has  long 
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lield  the  place- of  a  father  in  xny  heart.  Again 
she  wrote,  again  and  again,  expressing  fear 
least  she  had  been  too  bold  and  indelicate,  re- 
calling her  words,  and  anon  repeating  them. 
In  one  of  her  letters,  she  had  given  her  name, 
and  now  waited  with  consuming  impatience 
for  an  answer.  No  answer  came ;  and  poor 
Maria,  now  feeling  sure  that  she  was  despised 
by  the  only  all-beloved,  child  though  she  was, 
resolved  upon  death.  In  the  dawning  of  a 
May  morning,  she  tripped  from  her  mother's 
house  (leaving  her  mother  asleep  in  bed)  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  to  make  her 
])urpose  doubly  sure,  carried  a  knife  in  her 
bosom.  But  her  sister,  who  had  watched  her 
fearful  vigils  during  the  night,  followed  her, 
and  prevented  the  tragedy  for  this  time. 
They  walked  home  in  silence,  and  Maria 
promised  that  while  her  mother  lived  she 
would  never  leave  her. 

At  last,  the  long-looked-for  letter  from 
Richter  arrived.  It  was  brimful  of  paternal 
love.  lie  called  Maria  daughter,  and  himself 
her  spiritual  father.  Maria  was  overjoyed. 
She  immediately  replied,  and  enclosed  him  a 
letter  she  had  written  for  him  the  night  pre- 
vious to  her  intended  death  in  the  Rhine. 
Richter  was  shocked  and  alarmed,  and  im- 
mediately wrote  to  her,  saying — "  Your  letter 
to  me  has  shaken  me  more  than  any  calamity 
for  many  years ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
apparent  accident,  you  would  have  thrown  a 
frightful  death  shadow  over  the  whole  of  my 
future  life."  He  told  her — "  You  think  much 
too  well  of  me  as  a  man.  No  author  can  be  as 
moral  as  his  works,  as  no  preacher  is  so  pious 
as  his  sermons."  This  letter  brought  a  ray  of 
joy  and  peace  to  Maria's  heart;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  She  felt  that  she  could 
not  live  without  Richter,  and  she  knew  that 
she  could  not  live  with  him.  She  wrote  to 
say — "  You  will  never  be  seen  by  me  on  this 
earth,  for  I  love  you  too  much."  She  asked 
for  a  lock  of  his  hair,  which  Paul  sent  to  her, 
enclosed  in  another  fatherly  letter.  Another 
thrill  of  ecstasy  passed  through  Maria's  soul, 
but  was  followed  by  the  torturing  thought 
that  she  had  passed  the  proper  limits  of  maid- 
enly delicacy,  and  must  be  despised  by  the  idol 
of  her  heart.  In  this  mood,  she  wrote  again, 
promising  to  be  again  a  child — a  loving  child, 
and  nothing  more.  Richter  wrote  once  more, 
and  only  once.  Maria  now  felt  sure  that  she 
had  entertained  other  feelings  than  those  of 
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the  purest  love  towards  Richter,  and  that  an 
expiation  was  demanded  of  her.  Her  motliar 
died,  and  Maria  was  free  from  her  promiae  to 
live  for  her.  But  an  orphan  sister  remained 
— what  was  to  be  done  for  her  P  In  thia  eriaia 
(how  naturally  the  incidents  of  our  tragedy 
occur !)  an  old  friend  of  the  family  made  hii 
appearance,  and  Maria  was  satisfied  that  bar 
sister  would  be  safe  in  his  keeping.  Now  she 
wrote  to  Richter — **  My  mother  has  been  tvo 
months  dead,  and  she  will  consent  that  I  shall 
now  follow  her.  She  wished  me  to  take  care 
of  my  sister ;  that  is  done.  ...  I  have  auf* 
fered  so  much !  I  dare  to  die.  .  •  •  No  one 
can  learn  my  history  from  myself.  I  have 
burnt  all  books  and  journals.  Your  hair  only 
remains  on  my  neck,  and  I  take  it  with  me. 
Farewell,  beloved  father !  Ah,  that  it  muatba 
so  with  me !  OH,  that  it  were  all  a  dream, 
and  that  I  had  never  written  to  yon  I  My 
unfortunate  spirit  will  hover  about  you ;  per- 
haps I  shall  be  permitted  to  give  you  a  aign, 
or  to  bring  you  some  higher  knowledge." 

Richter  received  this  letter,  enclosed  in  an- 
other, from  the  friend  above  referred  to,  in- 
forming him  that  Maria  had  this  time  efiSnetad 
her  purpose  in  the  Rhine.  He  had  been 
advised  by  some  friends  to  treat  the  poor  girl 
with  severity  or  ridicule ;  but  now  the  aomw 
with  which  he  received  the  tidings  of  her 
death  was  modified  by  the  reflection  that  ha 
had  not  followed  their  advice. 

Our  narrative  draws  to  a  close.  Richter 
was  now  in  the  autumn  of  life,  but  peace  and 
cheerfulness  were  in  his  home  and  heart.  He 
had  the  ear  and  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  tbe 
choicest  spirits  of  Germany.  But  he  waa  not 
exempt  from  the  cares  and  sorrowa  of  life. 
In  his  fifty-seventh  year,  his  only  son,  a  youth 
of  great  promise,  died,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age.  Richter  never  recovered  from  thia 
shock.  Shortly  afterwards  he  lost  the  eight 
of  one  of  his  eyes ;  tlie  other  gradually  grew 
weaker;  and  for  some  months  before  hia 
death  he  was  in  total  blindness.  He  waa  now 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  his  rapidly  declining 
strength  admonished  both  him  and  his  frienda 
that  his  work  was  nearly  over.  At  thia  time, 
he  was  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  which  was  always  a  favorite  theme 
with  him.  But  he  had  to  leave  it  incomplete, 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  November, 
1823,  the  good,  great  man  passed  into  the 
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enjoyment  of  that  immortality,  the  reality  of  | 
vhicb  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  and 
strength  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen. 

We  have  left  no  space  to  trace,  however 
briefly,  an  outline  of  the  character  and  works  of 
Jean  Paul  Frederic  Richter.  This  could  not 
be  well  done  in  brief  space,  inasmuch  as  an 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  after  his 
death,  we  believe  in  sizty  volumes!  One 
veil  qualified  to  judge,  says  of  him  :  "  During 
the  last  forty  years  (this  was  written  in  1827), 
he  has  been  continually  before  the  public,  in 
various  capacities,  and  growing  generally  in 
esteem  wiih  all  ranks  of  critics,  till,  at  length, 
his  gainsayers  have  cither  been  silenced  or 
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convinced ;  and  Jean  Paul,  at  first  reckoned 
half-mad,  has  long  ago  vindicated  his  singu- 
larities to  nearly  universal  satisfaction,  and 
now  combines  popularity  with  real  depth  of 
endowment  in  perhaps  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  writer,  being  second  in  the  latter 
point  to  scarcely  more  than  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  in  the  former  second  to 
none/'  So  says  Thomas  Carlyle,  to  whoso 
"  Miscellanies  '*  we  would  refer  our  readers 
for  a  critical  vet  warm>hearted  estimate  of 
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Jean  Paul,  while  a  well-written  life  of  him, 
including  Paul's  autobiography,  is  published 
by  Chapman,  London. 


Tub  Painter  and  the  Virgin. — Concern- 
ing Images  which  tlio  heretics  contemn,  I  will 
toll  n  story,  wliich  a  traveller  from  tho  land  in 
which  it  Iiiappcnod  related  to  mc,  which  appears 
to  me  most  worthy  to  be  known  by  the  devotees 
of  tho  virpin  of  any  that  I  have  ever  hcartl  or 
read  of.  He  told  mo  that  in  the  cliapcl  of  a 
church  a  tamous  painter  was  painting  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  and  having  pamted  the  face,  the 
sboaldcrs,  and  one  arm,  he  was  sketching  the 
hand  with  which  she  held  the  most  precious 
Child,  when  the  Pcaifold  upon  which  he  stood, 
and  on  wliich  he  had  his  colors,  got  loose  from 
the  iiml)crd  whicli  supported  it  by  means  of  two 
holes  in  tho  wall.  The  frightened  painter,  sccinji: 
it  give  way,  and  that  he  should  be  precipitated 
to  the  ground,  wliich  was  so  deep  that  he  would 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  cried  out  to  the  niof't 
holy  image  which  he  was  pain  tin*:,  Vir-iin,  hold 
me!  Oh,  astonishing  miracle,  scarce  had  the 
trembling  ton;juc  pronounce<l  these  words  when 
the  compassionate  lady  put  forth  the  pjiintwl 
arm  from  the  wall  and  *('aii;;ht  the  puiiJter  hy  his 
and  held  him  !inn.  The  scnffohl  came  to  the ' 
ground  with  the  colors  which  were  in  large  pots, 
■nd  there  liciujr  tire  also  to  keep  them'  meltinpr. 
because  the  pictui-e  was  in  distemper,  made  hO 
great  a  noise  that  the  people  of  tho  church 
UiODght  at  least  that  the  roof  of  tho  chapel  had 
fiilicn  from  its  foundation  and  come  to  the 
ground  ;  hut  f>crceiviiij;  what  it  was,  and  havin;; ; 
come  out  to  sec  if  tliirc  was  any  remedy  for  the 
loul  of  the  painter,  for  of  his  lio<ly  they  thoujjht 
DOthin;^,  they  lifted  up  their  oycs  and'  saw  the 
Virgin',  although  not  finished,  with  one  arm  out 
of  tho  wall  hoidin*;  the  man.  TIm-v  all  cried 
out  Mixericordi'a !  and  praised  our  peerless  in- 


tercessor ;  they  put  ladders,  and  having  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  tho  arm  withdrew  and  re- 
turned to  tho  wall  as  tho  painter  had  left  it  in 
his  drawing ;  a  thing,  said  tho  stranger,  which  is 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  which  being  consid- 
ered, moves  one  to  tears,  and  makes  one  imagine 
piously  a  thought  for  tho  greater  glory  of  tho 
Virgin,  whicli  in  having  left  holding  her  Son  to 
hold  a  sinner  who,  perhaps,  if  ho  had  fallen, 
would  have  been  damned. 


French  Monument  to  Humboldt. — Tho 
Paris  Moniteur  contains  the  following  report  to 
the  Emperor  on  this  subject,  together  with  tho 
decree  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
therein  set  forth  : — 

"Prtm,  May,  7,  1859.— Sire:  Tho  death  of 
M.  von  ]IumboIdt  is  a  cause  of  mourning  to  tho 
world  of  letters ;  but  after  Germany,  of  which 
M.  von  Ilumholdt  is  one  of  the  glories,  it  is  in 
France  that  his  loss  will  bo  most  sensibly  la- 
mented. This  man  of  genius  has  passed  many 
years  in  our  midst ;  he  has  had  for  his  literary 
collea<;ues  our  most  celebrated  literati ;  ho  has 
published  in  French  his  most  important  works. 
He  professed  for  our  country  a  sympathy  and 
attachment  that  almost  made  him  one  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  I  propose  to  your  Majesty 
to  honor  the  memory  of  M.  von  Humboldt  by  a 
homa;;c  worthy  of  him,  and  to  decide  that  his 
statue  bhall  bo  placed  in  the  galleries  of  Ver- 
sailles. Thus  death  will  not  separate  him  from 
the  illustrious  personages  who  were  his  admirers- 
and  friends.  Aciiille  Fould." 
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1.  OeschicJite  des  Hanses  von  Sachsen,    Von 

Dr.  Eduard  Vehse.    Hamburg.     1848. 

2.  Briefe   an    Seine  Schwester   Henrietta. 

Von  Karl  Ludwig  y.  Knebel.    Leipzig. 
1857. 

3.  Weimar  der  Musen  Hof.    Leipzig.    1843. 

4.  Odthe  und  die  lustige  Zeit  zu   Weimar, 

Von  Aug.  Diezmann.    Leipzig.     1857. 

There  is  no  country  which  presents  so 
many  difficulties  to  the  national  historian  as 
Germany ;  none  in  which  the  principle  of  cen- 
tralization was  so  long  and  so  completely  ex- 
cluded, and  In  which  it  still  exists  in  so  im- 
perfect a  degree.  The  Roman  Germanic 
empire  was  in  its  very  essence  opposed  to 
that  principle.  It  was  the  secular  representa- 
tion of  the  universality  of  the  Church.  Divided 
into  above  two  hundred  little  States,  which 
are  com])letely  independent  of  the  other,  be- 
ing connected  by  no  link  save  one  common 
tongue,  Germany,  despite  her  poets'  continual 
invocation  of  the  ^^  Fatherland,"  has  never 
had  any  real  existence  as  a  nation.  Indeed, 
until  the  present  century,  the  patriotic  attach- 
ments and  sympathies  of  her  sons  had  always 
been  confined  to  the  particular  spot  which 
gave  them  birth.  Whether  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  after  the  Reformation,  or  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  we  find  the  same  civil 
feuds  and  divisions.  The  Germans  were 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Saxons  or  Thuring- 
ians,  Bavarians  or  Swabians.  The  triumphs 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  most  popular  of 
German  heroes,  were  the  triumphs  of  one 
German  over  the  other,  the  humiliation  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  by  that  of  Brandenburg. 
It  was  not  till  the  galling  yoke  of  Napoleon, 
by  pressing  with  equal  weight  upon  the  whole 
empire,  roused  one  universal  thrill  of  shame 
and  indignation,  that  for  the  first  time,  and 
for  a  brief  space  only,  the  Germans  became 
indeed  one  nation.  The  peril  over,  the  vic- 
tory achieved,  they  relapsed  once  more  into 
their  former  condition,  and  in  this  they  still 
remain.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  revolution  cf  1848,  when  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousies between  the  various  States,  large  and 
small,  prevented  the  realization  of  their  long- 
cherished  project  of  forming  a  ''united  Ger- 
many." 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  national  his- 
tory must  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  difficult 
undertaking.    It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty 


years  that  it  has  been  attempted,  and 
now,  despite  the  high  merits  and  popularity 
of  Wenzel,  Hatiser,  and  some  others,  with 
but  partial  success.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
number  of  provincial  and  dynastic  historians 
is  particularly  large.  Justes,  Moeser,  Spit- 
tler,  Schlosser,  etc.,  have  treated  successiTelyi 
with  more  or  less  talent^  the  origin  and  his* 
tory  of  the  little  principalities  to  which  they 
severally  belong.  Dr.  Vehse  has  followed  in 
their  footsteps.  His  "  History  of  the  Prus- 
sian Court  and  People,"  which  appeared  in 
1851,  though  very  verbose  and  someiriiat 
wearisome,  still  attracted  sufficient  attention 
to  induce  the  author  to  follow  it  up  hy  otben 
of  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  etc. 
It  is  the  last  of  these  which  has  just  retched 
a  second  edition,  to  which  we  now  invite  the 
reader's  attention,  deriving  as  it  does  a  pecu- 
liar attraction  from  the  individuals  of  whom 
it  treats, — the  eccentric  John  Frederic  Gar* 
Auguste,  the  friend  and  ])atron  of  Goethe,  hU 
mother  Amelia,  the  noble  and  high-minded 
Duchess  Louise,  who  forced  even  the  con- 
queror and  oppressor  of  her  native  land  to 
respect  and  admiration,  and,  above  all,  Goethe 
himself,  and  his  contemporaries  Wiehmdf 
Herder,  and  Schiller.  The  other  Tolnmea 
prefixed  to  this  article  also  throw  some  new 
light  on  the  habits,  manners,  and  history  of 
the  Court  of  Weimar.  We  shall,  therdbrei 
freely  avail  ourselves  of  them  while  sketching, 
as  we  now  propose  to  do,  some  of  the  more 
salient  features  and  incidents  of  that  Cburt 

Weimar,  indeed,  is  but  a  little  spot  on  the 
map  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  liistor}'  of  the  em- 
pire to  which  it  belongs,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  it  occupies  a  far 
more  cortspicuous  place  than  the  proud  capi- 
tals of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Its  most  bril- 
liant days  were  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  German  philoac^ 
phy  and  literature,  and  almost  all  the  cele^ 
brated  men  of  the  epoch  seem  to  have  met  in 
the  capital  of  Carl  Auguste's  dominions.  The 
German  rulers  had  never  evinced  much  incli- 
nation to  favor  the  development  of  literary 
genius  in  their  own  land.  They  either  de- 
spised it  as  unworthy  their  attention,  or 
dreaded  it  as  inimical  to  their  authority.  It 
was  to  a  foreign  monarch  that  Klopstock  was 
indebted  for  his  pension,  and  all  his  worldly 
advantages.  Schubert  languished  for  ten 
long  years  in  tlie  prisons  of  Hohen-Asberg^ 
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without  one  neighboring;  soTereign  interesting 
himself  in  his  behalf,  and  was  at  length  in- 
debted for  his  freedom  to  the  intercession  of 
an  English  prince.  Burger,  poor  and  neg- 
lected, Hpplied  in  Tain  to  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
man kings  in  his  distress.  Lessing  owed 
nothing  to  any  earthly  potentate.  Thus  un- 
aided and  unprotected,  German  poetry  had 
slowly  but  successfully  emerged  from  obscu- 
rity, and  worked  out  its  way  to  the  light.  As 
yet,  indeed,  it  had  achieved  no  signal  triumph ; 
no  mighty  master  of  song,  no  Homer,  no 
Dante,  Milton,  or  Shakspeare  had  shone  forth 
with  dazzling  splendor  to  form  the  wonder  of 
stioceeding  ages.  Even  the  "Messiah"  of 
Klopstock,  hailed  as  it  had  been  with  raptur- 
ous applause,  could  not  claim  a  place  beside 
the  glorious  monuments  of  human  genius  of 
which  Greece,  Italy,  and  England  may  be 
io  justly  proud.  But  enough  had  been 
achieved  to  give  hoi)e  and  promise  of  brighter 
days.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  woman- 
regent  of  a  little  principality,  numbering 
scarcely  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  hith- 
erto almost  unknown  and  unnoticed,  stepped 
forward  as  the  good  genius  of  her  country's 
muse,  and  forever  associated  her  name  with 
that  of  its  most  gifled  sons.  While  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Herder  are  remem- 
bered, Amelia  of  Weimar  will  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  literary  annals  of  the  land  those  great 
names  adorn. 

The  founder  of  the  present  reigning  House 
of  Weimar  (the  younger  branch  of  the  Saxon 
line,  the  **  Emestonians,"  called  afler  the  first 
of  their  race)  was  the  Duke  William,  born  in 
1698.  He  was  one  of  eleven  brothers,  among 
whom  was  that  Bernard,  so  famous  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  unfortunate  John 
Frederic,  whose  strange  and  tragic  story  still 
Ixres  in  the  recollection  of  his  countrymen. 
Like  his  brother,  John  Frederic  offered  his 
sword  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  but  the  singu- 
larity of  his  character,  and  the  dark  reports 
already  attached  to  his  name,  made  him  rather 
shunned  than  sought  by  his  companions  in 
arms.  It  was  rumored  that  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  forbidden  studies,  and  the  faith  in 
witchcraft  and  demonology  was  at  that  time 
so  universally  diffused,  that  the  tale  found 
easy  credence.  Far  from  seeking  to  destroy 
this  impression,  John  Frederic  did  his  best  to 
confirm  it.  Shutting  himself  up  in  his  hered- 
itary castle,  he  devoted  his  days  land  nights 
to  the  study  of  Paracelsus,  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
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and  other  necromantic  writers,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  awful  secrets  of  magic;  his 
name  became  a  byword,  and  nothing  but  his 
rank  and  |K)sition  saved  him  from  the  fate  of 
a  sorcerer.  In  the  year  1625  he  entered  the 
service  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause,  in  whose 
ranks  his  younger  brother,  the  famous  Ber- 
nard, had  already  enlisted.  But  a  dispute 
with  a  Danish  officer,  in  which  his  violent  and 
unjustifiable  conduct  excited  general  indigna- 
tion, soon  brought  about  his  dismissal.  Burn- 
ing with  rage,  he  abandoned  the  Protestant 
cause  and  faith,  and  joined  the  Imperial  army, 
where  he  was  well  received.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  to  fly  in  consequence 
of  a  duel  in  which  he  ran  his  adversary  through 
the  body,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  Protestants,  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon and  loaded  with  fetters,  as  at  once  a 
renegade,  a  traitor,  a  maniac,  and  magician — 
attributes,  one  alone  of  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  render  him  an  object  of  universal 
horror  and  detestation.  The  Court  of  Weimar 
claiming  him,  he  was  given  up  to  it  on  condi- 
tion of  his  being  kept  in  close  custody — a 
condition  rigorously  fulfilled.  Caged  like  a 
wild  beast,  conscious  that  he  was  the  object  of 
general  hatred  and  terror,  the  mind  of  the 
wretched  captive,  already  deeply  shaken,  com- 
pletely gave  way,  till,  in  a  fit  of  despair  or 
insanity,  he  declared  he  had  entered  into  a 
pact  with  the  devil,  had  signed  it  with  his 
blood,  and  hourly  expected  his  deliverance  by 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  What  passed  on  a 
certain  awful  night  in  the  captive's  chamber 
has  never  been  revealed  to  human  ear ;  but 
the  next  morning  the  wretched  man  was 
found  dead  on  the  floor,  bathed  in  blood. 
The  report  was  industriously  spread  that  the 
foul  fiend,  enraged  by  his  disclosure  of  their 
secret  intercourse,  had  destroyed  the  wretched 
prisoner,  as  he  had  destroyed  Faust,  and  so 
many  others  who  had  pledged  their  eternal 
weal,  and  that  in  the  dead  of  night  unearthly 
bowlings  had  rent  the  air,  and  that  the  ver^ 
walls  had  trembled  as  though  shaken  by  an 
earthquake.  But  the  immediate  reception  of 
the  guards,  who  had  watched  the  captive,  into 
the  Duke's  service,  the  lavish  bestowal  of 
presents  on  the  captains  and  officers,  and  the 
absence  of  all  investigation,  seem  to  point  to 
a  more  probable,  though  scarcely  less  horrid, 
solution  of  the  gloomy  tale.  However  this 
may  be,  the  popular  belief,  as  usual  in  Ger- 
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many,  inclined  to  the  supernatural  Tersion  of 
the  story.  The  building  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  was  shut  up,  and  sucli 
was  the  terror  with  which  it  was  regarded, 
that  an  inhabitant  of  Weimar  would  have 
gone  miles  out  of  his  way  rather  than  pass  it 
afler  sunset.  At  length,  in  1817,  it  was 
pulled  down,  and  its  place  supplied  by  modem 
houses,  to  which  is  attached  no  such  fearful 
mystery.  This  crime  of  fratricide,  if  indeed 
it  was  committed  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  is 
strangely  in  contrast  with  his  general  charac- 
ter— that  of  an  honest,  open-hearted  man. 
He  reigned  peacefully  for  twenty  years;  his 
successor  was  so  deeply  engrossed  by  theo- 
logical pursuits,  that  he  found  little  time  for 
the  duties  of  government ;  holding  religious 
conferences,  and  examining  his  hearers  on  the 
state  of  their  consciences,  instead  of  attending 
to  public  affairs.  His  grandson,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, was  one  of  the  most  singular  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  and  occupies  some  amusing 
pages  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
Baireuth,  who  met  him  at  her  father-in-law's 
court  in  1732.  He  was  carried  off  by  a  fever 
when  his  son,  the  father  of  Carl  Auguste,  had 
attained  his  eleventh  year;  and  that  prince 
likewise  dying  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty, 
his  widow,  Amelia,  became  Dowager  Duchess 
of  "Weimar. 

Amelia  of  Brunswick  was  bom  the  14th 
of  October,  1742.  The  Court  of  Brunswick 
was  at  that  period  the  most  highly  cultivated 
in  Germany,  and  the  princess  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  careful  and  solid  education. 
Her  youth,  however,  was  far  from  happy. 
Her  father  stern,  cold,  and  haughty,  regarded 
his  children,  especially  his  daughters,  as  mere 
household  appendages,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
best  suited  his  personal  convenience  and  his 
political  interests.  The  strict  etiquette  on 
which  he  insisted,  not  only  deprived  the  young 
girl  of  all  the  delights  of  intimate  friendship 
with  those  of  her  own  age,  but  exercised  a 
chilling  influence  even  over  the  heart  of  her 
'royal  mother,  and  introduced  itself  like  a  dark 
spectre  between  parent  and  child.  In  1756 
she  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar.  It  was  a  union  in  which  the  heart 
had  little  share.  "  I  was  married  as  princesses 
generally  are,''  she  said;  nevertheless,  she 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  her  deliverance  from 
the  harsh  treatment  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected  under  the  parental  roof,  and  which, 
it  appears,  went  even  to  the  length  of  blows. 
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Her  gentle  sweetness  gained  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  her  not  very  congenial  spouae, 
so  as  to  render  her  married  life  at  least  sop 
portable,  if  not  happy.  In  1757  ahe  became 
the  mother  of  Carl  Auguste.  A  year  later 
her  husband  died,  leaving  her  enciente  witli 
her  second  son,  Constantine.  By  the  Duke's 
will,  Amelia's  father  was  appointed  Regent 
and  guardian  of  mother  and  children ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth,  the  fair 
widow  was  declared  of  age  by  the  Emperor, 
and  invested  with  the  sole  regency  of  her  lit- 
tle realm. 

Her  position  was  a  difficult  one  for  a  young, 
lovely,  and  inexperienced  woman;  but  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  she  applied 
herself  to  her  new  duties  went  far  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  knowledge  of  affairs  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  which  sbe  was  necessarily  defi- 
cient. The  following  document,  found  among 
her  papers  after  her  decease,  will  giTe  some 
idea  of  her  thoughts  at  this  momentous  epoch 
of  her  existence,  and  proves  that  it  was  not 
only  in  the  family  of  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia  that  princesses  were  subject  to  cor- 
poreal chastisement : — 

"  My  Thoughts. 
**  From  childhood  my  lot  has  been  nothing 
but  self-sacrifice.  Never  was  education  so 
little  fitted  as  mine  to  form  one  destined  to 
rule  others.  Those  who  directed  it  themselTes 
needed  direction ;  she  to  whose  guidance  I 
was  entrusted  was  the  sport  of  every  passion, 
subject  to  innumerable  wayward  caprices,  of 
which  I  became  the  unresisting  victim.  Un- 
loved by  my  parents,  ever  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, I  was  regarded  as  the  outcast  of  the 
family.  The  sensitive  feelings  I  had  received 
from  nature  made  me  keenly  alive  to  this 
cruel  treatment ;  it  often  drove  me  to  despair; 
I  became  silent,  reserved,  concentrated,  and 
thus  gained  a  certain  firmness,  which  gradu- 
ally degenerated  into  obstinacy.  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  re])roached,  insulted,  beaten, 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  still  as  far  as 

f)ossil)le  persisted  in  my  own  course.  At 
ength  in  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  married. 
In  my  seventeenth  I  became  a  mother.  It  was 
the  first  unmingled  joy  I  had  ever  known.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  a  host  of  new  and 
varied  feelings  had  sprung  into  life  with  my 
child.  My  heart  became  lighter,  my  ideas 
clearer ;  I  gained  more  confidence  in  m)'self. 
In  my  eighteenth  year  arrived  (he  greatest 
epoch  in  my  life.  I  became  a  mother  for  the 
second  time,  a  widow,  and  Kegent  of  the 
Duchy.  The  sudden  changes  which  one  after 
another  had  taken  place  in  my  existence, 
created  such  a  tumult  in  my  mind,  that  for 
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aome  time  I  could  scarcely  realize  what  had 
occurred.  A  rush  of  ideas  and  feelings,  all 
undeveloped,  and  no  friend  to  whom  I  could 
open  my  heart !  I  felt  my  own  incapacity, 
and  yet  I  was  compelled  to  find  every  thing 
in  my  own  resources.  Never  have  I  prayed 
with  truer  or  deeper  devotion  than  at  that 
moment.  I  believe  I  might  have  become  the 
greatest  of  saints.  When  the  first  storm  was 
over,  and  I  could  look  within  and  around  with 
more  calmness,  my  feelings  were,  I  confess, 
those  of  awakened  vanity.  To  be  Regent! 
•o  young !  to  rule  and  command !  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  But  a  secret  voice  whis- 
pered. Beware !  I  heard  it,  and  my  better 
reason  triumphed.  Truth  and  self-love  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery;  truth  ])revailed.  Then 
came  war.  My  brothers  and  nearest  relations 
were  crowned  with  laurels.  Nothing  jvas 
heard  but  the  name  of  Brunswick !  It  was 
aung  alike  In*  friend  and  foe.  This  roused  my 
ambition.  I,  too,  longed  for  praise.  Day  and 
night  I  studied  to  render  myself  mistress  of 
my  new  duties.  Then  I  felt  how  absolutely  I 
needed  a  friend  in  whom  I  could  place  my 
entire  confidence.  There  were  many  who 
courted  my  favors ;  some  by  flattery,  others 
by  a  show  of  disinterestedness.  I  seemed  to 
accept  all,  in  the  hope  that  among  them  I 
ahould  find  the  pearl  of  great  price.  At 
length  I  did  find  it,  and  it  filled  mc  with  the 
aame  joy  which  others  experience  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  treasure.  If  a  prince,  and  the  in- 
dividual he  selects  as  a  confidant,  are  both 
noble-minded,  the  sinccrest  affection  may 
exist  between  them ;  and  thus  the  question  is 
decided,  whether  or  no  princes  can  have 
friends." 

These  extracts  prove  how  deeply  the  young 
Duchess  feit  the  responsibility  of  her  new 
poattion.  She  soon  displayed  talents  for  gov- 
ernment which,  in  a  wider  sphere  of  action, 
might  have  given  her  a  name  in  history.  The 
atate  of  the  little  Duchy  was  lamentable;  the 
treasury  was  empty,  agriculture  was  neglected, 
and  the  i)eople  were  discontented.  With  the 
aid  of  her  faithful  ministers  she  succeeded  in 
restoring  something  like  order  to  the  ex- 
hausted finances,  established  schools  and  char- 
itable asylums,  and  left  untried  no  means  of 
promoting  the  general  prosperity.  Disgusted 
by  the  wearisome  etiquette  of  which  her  youth 
had  been  a  victim,  she  banished  all  that  was 
not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  due  main- 
tenance of  her  dignity ;  while  in  her  love  of 
literature  she  succeeded  in  drawing  round  her 
a  galaxy  of  genius  which  recalled  the  Court 
of  Ferrara  in  the  days  of  Alfonso.  The  first 
who  answered  her  call  was  Herder.    Afler 
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spending  some  years  at  Biickeburg,  one  of  the 
innumerable  little  principalities  into  which 
Germany  was  then  divided,  he  accepted  her 
proposal  to  settle  at  Wiemar  as  chaplain  and 
superintendent  of  the  schools  she  had  estab- 
lished there. 

Few  men  have  possessed  greater  virtues, 
or  facuhies  more  lofty  and  varied  than  Herder. 
Like  Lessing,  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  German  intellect.  But 
his  temper  was  too  uncertain,  his  sensibility 
too  morbidly  keen,  to  permit  him  to  live  on 
very  good  terms  with  those  around  him.  He 
was  perpetually  imagining  some  offence  where 
none  was  intended,  and  lending  every  word 
and  action  an  import  of  which  their  authors 
probably  had  never  even  dreamt.  He  re- 
minds us  of  an  instrument  of  exquisite  tone, 
in  which,  by  some  fault  of  mechanism,  a  slight 
but  oft-recurring  jar  mars  the  delicious  bar 
mony.  Perhaps  his  frequent  attacks  of  ill 
health,  his  position,  which  never  exactly  suited 
his  taste  or  his  temperament,  may  in  some  de- 
gree account  for  the  fits  of  irritability  and 
hypochondria  which  at  times  darkened  hit 
noble  nature.  These  defects,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  generally  loved 
and  admired  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man.  A 
poet,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  per- 
haps he  was  not,  for  in  the  creative  faculty  he 
was  deficient ;  but  no  man  had  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  or  keener  powers  of  analysis 
and  criticism.  Indeed,  whatever  the  defects 
of  his  works,  they  are  forgotten  amid  their 
many  beauties.  In  every  line  we  trace  a 
pure,  noble,  lofty  spirit,  the  love  of  God  and 
man  ;  a  mind  equally  removed  from  incredu- 
lity and  bigotry.  "He  was  inspired,**  8a}'8 
Edgar  Quinet,  one  of  his  warmest  admirers, 
"  by  something  nobler  than  love  of  fame,  by 
a  sincere  and  constant  desire  to  promote  the 
best  and  highest  interests  of  humanity." 

Weiland  played  a  more  conspicuous  part 
than  Herder  at  the  little  Court  of  Weimar. 
When  he  first  made  his  appearance,  he  was 
at  the  very  zenith  of  his  popularity,  the  pride 
and  darling  of  his  countrymen.  His  "  Oberon," 
indeed,  on  which  his  celebrity  principally  if 
not  entirely  rests,  the  only  one  of  his  numer- 
ous productions  which  still  maintains  its  place 
among  the  classic  works  of  Germany,  was  not 
yet  composed,  but  his  poem  of  **  Musarion," 
in  which  Goethe  delighted,  and  the  classic 
romance,  the  "  Agathon,**  now  almost  for- 
gotten, sufficed  to  raise  him  to  the  Tery  pin- 
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nacle  of  literary  fame.  The  latter,  indeed, 
had  called  forth  the  unmingled  praises  of  the 
severe  Lessing,  who,  in  his  '*  Dramaturgie," 
declared  it,  without  contradiction,  "  the  most 
remarkahle  work  of  its  era."  Carl  Auguste 
was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  high  and 
Taried  endowments,  and  the  private  firtues  of 
Wieland,  decided  the  Duchess  on  selecting 
him  as  the  preceptor  of  the  young  prince. 
The  appointment,  indeed,  was  not  unopposed, 
for  spotless  as  was  Wieland's  life,  his  works 
were  by  no  means  equally  immaculate ;  and 
it  was  but  too  easy  to  point  out  passages,  both 
in  the  "  Agathon  "  and  "  Musarion,"  strangely 
at  variance  with  that  sound  and  lody  morality 
which  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  every  educa- 
tion, more  especially  that  of  one  born  to  rule 
the  destinies  of  his  fellow-men.  But  the 
Duchess,  who  despite  her  unsullied  purity, 
was  somewhat  tainted  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  day,  and  who  held  the  delusive  though 
plausible  theor}',  that  no  license  of  tone,  or 
warmth  of  coloring,  could  injure  any  really 
healthful  and  high-toned  mind,  cast  these  ob- 
jections to  the  wind.  We  have  Wieland's 
well-known  honor  as  guarantee  that  he  never 
betrayed  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him. 
But  there  were  not  wanthig  many  who  at- 
tributed that  tendency  to  licentious  habits — 

• 

which  was  the  only  stain  upon  Carl  Auguste's 
many  virtues — if  not  to  the  instructions  of  his 
tutor,  at  least  to  the  perusal  of  his  works,  the 
evil  effects  of  which  even  his  example  could 
not  suffice  to  neutralize.  The  emolument 
offered  to  Wieland  was  so  small  as  to  appear 
almost  ludicrous  in  our  eves.  He  was  to  re- 
ceive  1000  gulden,  or  £90  per  annum,  for 
three  years,  to  be  followed  by  the  magnificent 
pension  of  300  gulden,  or  £23  per  annum  for 
life.  But  in  this  world  every  thing  is  com- 
parative. The  £90  went  further  in  Germany 
in  the  eighteenth  century  than  £300  would 
in  England  at  the  present  day. 

The  tastes  of  the  inhabitants  were  simple. 
The  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  wos 
comparatively  small.*  Schiller,  some  years 
later,  declared  that  he  could  live  charmingly 
at  Jena  for  300  florins,  or  £60  per  annum, 
with  wife  and  children ;  that  he  had  a  servant 
who,  when  necessary,  could  perform  the  part 
of  a  secretary,  for  18*.  per  quarter,  and  a  car- 
riage and  horses  for  £G0  per  annum.    Thus 

*  Beef  was  4  kreutzers  (n  penny  fnrthing),  per 
pound;  wood  6  gulden,  or  lit.  tiload:  (it  is  now 
28  gulden);  and  every  thing  in  proportiou. 
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Wieland's  salar}*,  with  what  he  giined  by  Ui 
literary  labors,  waa  Bn£5cient  for  hk  wants  «id 
those  of  an  increasing  family.  The  doee  inti- 
macy between  the  Duchesa  Amelia  and  her 
son's  tutor  was  broken  only  by  death.  Nor 
could  even  the  more  brilliant  glory  of  a  OoetlM 
or  a  Schiller  eclipse  his  in  the  estimation  of 
this  devoted  friend. 

In  1776  the  Duchess  resigned  the  leins  of 
government  to  Carl  Auguste,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  set  out  for  Italy,  that  land 
which  had  ever  been  the  darling  dream  of 
her  existence. 

"  My  son,"  were  her  last  words  on  quitting 
her  little  capita],  ^  I  confide  to  your  hands 
the  happiness  of  your  subjects ;  be  it  your 
care,  as  it  has  been  mine."  In  many  retpeets 
Carl  Auguste  was  no  ordinary  man.  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  saw  him  at  the  Court  of  Bmns 
wick  in  1771,  when  he  was  but  fourteen,  de^ 
clared  he  had  never  beheld  a  youth  who  at 
an  early  age  justified  such  lofty  hopes ;  and 
in  1775,  the  prince-primate  Dalberg,  writing 
to  Gorres,  observes,  "  he  unites  sn  eicrilent 
understanding  to  all  the  frankneu  and  tine 
heartiness  of  his  age;  he  has  a  princely  soul 
such  as  I  have  never  yet  seen.  Taught  both 
by  precept  and  example  to  plaee  little  Taiua 
upon  empty  pomp  and  splendor,  he  earries  hia 
dislike  to  all  courtly  forms  and  eeremonials  to 
an  even  exaggerated  degree."  How  early  and 
how  well  Carl  Auguste  had  learned  to  value 
genius,  is  evident  from  the  discourse  he  ad- 
dressed  to  his  Council  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
in  which  he  expressed  his  intention  of  inviting 
Goethe  to  his  Court  '*  The  judgment  of  thai 
world,'*  observes  the  young  prince,  *^  may  per- 
haps censure  me  for  placing  Dr.  Goethe  in 
my  most  important  university,  without  hia 
having  passed  the  grades  of  professor,  ohan- 
cellor,  etc.  The  world  Judges  according  to 
its  own  prejudices;  but  I  do  not  act  like 
others  for  the  sake  of  fame,  or  the  approba 
tion  of  the  world,  but  to  justify  myself  before 
God  and  my  own  conscience." 

Occasionally  the  thoughtlessness  snd  reck- 
less love  of  pleasure,  which  in  his  earlier 
years  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the  Duke^ 
loftier  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  may  have 
led  him  astray ;  but  his  nature  was  essentially 
generous  and  noble  ;  his  ear  ever  open  to  the 
cry  of  the  sufiering  and  distressed,  his  band 
ever  ready,  so  far  as  his  means  allowed,  to  aid 
them.  In  1774  the  Duke  left  Weimar  to 
celebrate  his  union  with  the  Princess 
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On  hia  way  through  Frankfort,  Goethe,  al- 
ready celebrated  as  the  author  of  "  Gotz  Ton 
Berlichingen  "  and  **  Werter,"  was  introduced 
to  him.  Fascinated  by  the  charm  of  his 
gcaius,  by  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  his  man- 
ner, the  Duke  invited  him  to  visit  his  Court ; 
and  Goethe,  only  too  happy  to  escape  from 
Frankfort,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fair 
Uli — that  bright  being  he  had,  at  least  as  he 
imagined,  once  8<^  passionately  loved,  but 
whom  he  had,  as  usual,  discovered  was  not  a 
meet  partner  for  his  glorious  destinies — at 
once  accepted  the  proposition. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Duke*s  chamber- 
lain, Herr  von  Kalb,  who,  having  lingered 
behind  at  Strasburg  to  execute  some  com- 
missions of  his  master,  was  to  arrive  at 
Frankfort  on  a  certain  day,  should  call  for  the 
new  guest.  But  days  and  weeks  passed  on, 
and  no  Von  Kalb  made  his  appearance. 
Goethe's  father  was  a  burgher  of  the  old 
■chool,  and  thoroughly  disliking  kings  and 
princes,  had  always  been  exceedingly  averse 
to  the  project.  He  now  insisted  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  honx,  and  urged  his  son  to 
wait  no  longer,  but  to  set  off  at  once  on  his 
long-proposed  journey  to  Italy,  and  Goethe 
at  length  consented.  In  the  journal  he  now 
commenced,  which,  however,  was  carried  on 
only  for  a  very  brief  period,  we  find  certain 
expressions  which  induce  the  belief  that  his 
resolutions  to  break  off  his  marriage  with  Lili 
were  aided  by  a  dawning  inclination  for 
another,  Augusta  Stolbcrg,  sister  to  the  two 
counts  of  that  name.  "  How  shall  I  call 
thee,"  he  writes,  **  thou  whom  I  cherish  as  a 
spring  blossom  in  my  heart?  Thou  shalt 
bear  the  name  of  fairest  flower.  How  shall 
I  take  leave  of  thee?  Comfort — for  it  is 
time — the  full  time.  A  few  days,  and  already 
—  Oh,  farewell  I  Am  I,  then,  only  in  the 
world  to  involve  myself  eternally  in  involun- 
tary guilt  ?  " 

The  meaning  of  these  last  words  is  not 
very  apparent,  unless  it  be  that  Goethe*s  feel- 
ings towards  Augusta  were  of  a  warmer 
nature  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  correspondence  is  altogether,  of  the  most 
romantic  cast;  and  many  of  the  letters,  writ- 
ten long  before  Goethe's  engagement  with 
Lili  was  broken  off,  sound  not  a  little  strange 
from  a  man  passionately  attached  and  al- 
ready affianced  to  another.  **  My  dearest," 
he  writes,  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
epiatlea,  *'  I  will  give  you  no  name,  for  what 
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are  the  names  of  friend,  sister,  beloved,  bride, 
or  even  a  word  which  would  comprehend  all 
these,  in  comparison  with  my  feelings  P  I 
can  write  no  more."  To  this  he  added  hia 
silhouette,  entreating  she  would  send  him 
hers  in  return ;  the  receipt  of  it  seems  to 
have  filled  him  with  delight  "How  com- 
pletely is  my  belief  in  physiognomy  con- 
firmed," he  writes ;  "  that  pure,  thoughtful 
eye,  that  sweet  firm  nose,  those  dear  lips. 
Thanks,  my  love,  thanks.  Oh !  that  I  could 
repose  in  your  heart,  rest  in  your  eyes."  It 
is  true  that  Goethe  had  never  seen  Augusta, 
and  that  her  rank  as  Countess  rendered  a 
union  with  her  in  those  days  almost  impossi- 
ble ;  so  strict  was  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  nobles  and  burghers,  that  even 
Goethe's  already  brilliant  fame  would  not 
have  enabled  him  to  surmount  the  barrier. 
Nor,  perhaps,  did  the  idea  ever  take  a  tangi- 
ble form;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
this  half-ideal,  half-romantic  passion  for  one 
whom  imagination  invested  with  every  con- 
ceivable perfection,  tendeil  somewhat  to  cool 
his  affection  for  the  gay,  open-hearted  young 
creature,  who,  while  loving  him  with  truth 
and  tenderness,  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
homage  to  hang*  upon  his  every  word  and 
look  as  Fredricka  had  done,  and  Augusta 
seemed  inclined  to  do.* 

Goethe  proceeded  to  Heidelburg,  and  from 
thence  was  about  to  depart  to  Italy  when  the 
long-expected  messenger  from  Weimar  ax^ 
rived,  and  he  set  off  posthaste  for  the  little 
capital  of  which  he  was  henceforth  to  be  the 
brightest  ornament  His  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  ft^tes  and  rejoicings,  and  he  him- 
self seems  to  have  given  free  vent  to  the  spirit 
of  youthful  gaiety  and  love  of  pleasure  which 
at  this  time  possessed  iiim. 

The  author  of  the  '*  Musen  Hof,"  who  ia 
nevertheless  one  of  his  warmest  admirera^ 
declares  that  his  immediate  influence  over 
the  young  Duke  was  not  peculiarly  beneficial, 
as  he  led  him  into  dissipations  prejudicial 
alike  to  his  health  and  domestic  happineti, 
and  certainly  the  letters  of  his  contempora- 
riesy—of  Bottiger,  Berteuch,  Knebel,  nay  oi 
Madame  von  Stein  herself— seem  to  have  cor- 
roborated this  assertion.  "  Goethe,"  says  the 
latter,  **  causes  a  terrible  commotion  here ;  all 
our  happiness  has  disappeared.    A  ruler  dii^ 

*  Mr.  Lewen  does  not  appear  to  attach  any  hn- 
portance  to  this  correfjyondence.  and  scareelj 
notices  it ;  but  it  will  be  fonnd  pabiished  tafTfsasri 
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satisfied  with  himself  and  every  one  about 
hiiDi  risking  his  life  constantly  in  mad  follies, 
with  little  health  to  sustain  him,  a  mother  an- 
noyed and  vexed,  a  wife  discontented,  etc." 
It  is  evident  that  the  strange  mode  of  exist- 
ence in  which  the  Duke  and  Goethe  indulged, 
and  the  infelicity  of  the  royal  pair  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  result,  must  have  at- 
tracted general  attention,  since  it  reached  the 
ears  of  Klopstock,  and  induced  the  aged  poet 
to  address  a  letter  to  Goethe  on  the  subject, 
which,  like  most  advice  of  a  similar  nature, 
served  only  to  displease  all  parties. 

We  will  not  enter  further  into  this  much- 
vexed  question.  At  all  events,  Goethe  soon 
grew  weary  of  a  mode  of  life  so  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
poet's  soul.  He  gradually  retired  more  and 
more  from  the  noisy  pleasures  of  the  court, 
spending  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  quiet  retirement  of  his  garden  pavilion. 
A  new  and  all-engrossing  passion  had  like- 
wise its  share  in  withdrawing  him  from  pur- 
suits unworthy  of  his  nobler  nature.  He 
loved,  not  indeed  for  the  first,  second,  or  third 
time,  as  his  annals  attest,  but  with  a  warmth, 
a  tenderness,  and  above  all,  a  constancy,  which 
neither  the  fair,  innocent,  afid  trusting  Fred- 
ricka,  nor  the  bright  and  graceful  Lili,  had 
been  able  to  inspire.  And  yet  the  woman  to 
whom  was  reserved  the  triumph  of  fettering 
for  ten  long  years  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  most  inconstant  of  mortals, 
was  no  longer  in  the  early  bloom  of  woman- 
hood ;  she  had  attained  her  thirty-third  year, 
and  Goethe  was  but  twenty-eight.  Beautiful 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  she  had  never 
been,  but  there  was  a  mingled  grace,  sweet- 
ness, and  dignity  in  her  glance  and  demeanor 
which  exercised  a  singular  fascination  on 
all  around  her.  Goethe,  the  young,  the  gal- 
lant, the  admired  of  all  admirers,  was  at 
once  enthralled  by  her  spell.  "  I  can  only 
explain,"  he  writes  to  Wieland,  "  the  power 
she  exercises  over  me  by  the  theory  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  Yes  !  we  were  for- 
merly man  and  wife.  Now,  I  can  find  no 
name  for  us,  for  the  past,  the  future.^'  Unluck- 
ily, Charlotte  von  Stein  was  already  the  wife 
of  another,  the  mother  of  six  children.  That 
she  returned  the  passion  of  her  adorer  can- 
not be  doubted ;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
assurance  of  her  son,  in  his  preface  to  Goethe's 
letters  to  his  mother,  and  the  testimony  of 
many  of  her  contemporaries,  among  others, 


that  of  Schiller — sho  never  transgressed  the 
strictest  bounds  of  virtue.  She  had  been 
indoctrinated  with  the  questionable  morality 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  married 
while  yet  a  girl  to  a  man  infinitely  her  inferior 
in  all  mental  endowments,  and  for  whom  she 
had  little  sympathy  or  affection.  She  wu 
thrown,  by  her  position  as  lady  of  honor  to 
the  Dowager  Duchess,  into  the  constant  soei* 
ety  of  the  young  and  brilliant  genius — already 
the  day-star  of  his  age  and  country.  Proud 
in  conscious  virtue,  it  is  perhajw  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  could  not  prevail  on 
herself  to  break  an  intercourse  so  replete  with 
every  charm  of  intellect  and  fancy,  to  refuse 
an  homage  so  flattering  alike  to  her  heart 
and  her  vanity,  if  she  permitted  herself  to  be 
the  Laura  of  this  new  Petrarch : — 

''Indeed,"  observes  Frederick  von  Stein, 
"  if  this  correspondence  proves  that  emotions 
even  dangerous  in  their  warmth  were  not  far 
distant  from  this  intercourse,  it  also  aenrea  to 
place  in  a  still  stronger  light  the  virtue  and 
prudence  of  the  woman  who,  while  keeping 
her  young,  gifted,  and  ardent  lover  within  the 
limits  of  the  strictest  reserve,  still  contrived 
to  reconcile  him  to  her  severity,  by  sincere 
sympathy  in  all  his  trials,  both  mental  and 
material,  by  fully  comprehending  his  glorioua 
vocation,  and  by  soothing  him  with  the  meet 
sincere  and  lasting  friendship." 

More  than  one  German  author,  especially 
Adolphe  Stahr,  in  his  well-known  woiJi 
"  Weimar  and  Jens,"  has  actually  censured 
Madame  von  Stein  in  no  measured  terms  for 
refusing  to  accede  toGoethe*s  entreaties  that 
she  would  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband, 
the  father  of  her  children,  against  whom  she 
had  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  become 
his  wife, — that  is,  when  he  found  it  impossible 
to  induce  her  to  listen  to  a  suit  of  any  other 
description.  Upon  this  refusal  is  thrown  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  poet's  subsequent 
liaison  with  Christina  Vulpius.  These  au- 
thors seem  never  even  to  imagine  that  there 
may  be  some  slight  fault  on  Goethe's  side; 
that  if  Madame  von  Stein  was  blamable  in 
admitting  him  to  an  intimacy  endangering 
her  peace  of.  mind,  if  not  her  conjugal  fidelity, 
he  was  not  perfectly  justifiable  in  seeking 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  genius  to  win  the 
heart  of  a  woman  already  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  ties  to  another.  But  Nemesis  was  not 
forgetful.  The  connection  which  in  a  mo- 
ment of  ennui  and  weariness  Goethe  formed 
with  Christina  Vulpius — a  connection  which 
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he  had  not  the  courage  or  cruelty  to  break, 
and  which  ho  ultimately  confirmed  by  mar- 
riage— embittered  his  latter  years,  and  could 
not  but  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
hU  irhole  nature.  Would  not  Fredricka  or 
Ltli  have  been  a  more  genial  companion  than 
Christina  Vulpius  for  that  great  poet  of 
vbom  his  native  land  is  so  justly  proud? 
Who  could  have  dreamt  of  such  a  bride  for 
the  beautiful  and  gifted  Apollo,  as  Adolphc 
Btahr  calls  him»  when  he  first  set  foot  in  the 
dominions  of  Carl  Auguste ! 

Weimar,  consecrated  to  all  lovers  of  poetry, 
icarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  town  when 
Qoethe  first  lived  there.  Schiller,  in  a  letter 
to  Korner,  calls  it  "something  between  a 
town  and  a  hamlet.^'  Goethe  laughingly  ob- 
■enred  one  day  to  his  friend  Zetter,  when  the 
latter  spoke  of  building  a  theatre  for  the  peo- 
ple, "  How  is  it  possible  to  talk  of  the  people 
of  Weimar  in  this  little  residence,  where  there 
ere  ten  thousand  poets  and  five  hundred  in- 
habitanU  ?  " 

The  park  did  not  then  exist.  A  few  trees 
alone  waved  on  the  spot  now  so  beautifully 
diversified  with  verdant  wood  and  grassy 
lawn.  On  the  Curplatz,  now  covered  wiih 
stately  houses,  stood  nothing  save  the  straw- 
thatched  huts  of  the  Weimar  peasants;  one 
thing  only  have  we  to  regret  in  the  changes 
which  have  gradually  transformed  an  insig- 
nificant village  into  a  stately  city.  On  the 
esplanade,  which  as  Inte  as  1770  was  the  fa- 
Torite  promenade  of  the  good  inhabitants, 
stands  a  dwelling  so  humble  as  scarcely  to 
attract  attention  among  the  more  conspicuous 
buildings  around.  It  is  the  house  of  Schiller. 
H^re,  in  this  modest  retreat,  did  the  author 
of  "  Wallenstein  "  spend  the  latter  years  of 
his  existence.  lie  purchased  it  at  the  high 
price,  as  he  called  it,  of  4000  gulden,  £360. 
He  entered  it  on  the  29th  of  April,  full  of 
delight  at  possessing  one  spot  on  earth  he 
could  call  his  own.  A  heavv  domestic  calam- 
ity  soon  came  to  damp  this  joy.  Within  a 
few  days  he  received  a  letter  informing  him 
of  the  death  of  his  mother,  that  mother  to 
whom  he  was  so  devotedly  attached.  The 
blow  was  a  heavy  one.  Amid  every  change 
of  place  and  scene,  domestic  joys  and  sor- 
rows, amid  fame,  homage,  toil  and  sufiering, 
his  heart  had  ever  clung  with  inexj)ressible 
fondness  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and 
above  all  to  the  parent  who  had  watched  over 
Ills  infant. years. 
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"  Would,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  that  I 
had  been  able  to  aid  you  in  tending  our  be- 
loved mother  during  her  last  illness.  O 
dear  sister,  now  our  parents  are  sunk  to  rest, 
the  most  holy  bond  which  united  us  is  torn 
asunder.  It  makes  me  unspeakably  sad,  and 
1  feel  desolate  though  surrounded  by  the  loved 
and  loving.  Yet  I  have  you,  too,  my  sister,  to 
whom  I  can  fly  in  joy  and  sorrow.  Oh  !  let 
us,  now  there  are  but  three  of  us  remaining 
in  the  paternal  house,  cling  close  to  each 
other.  >iever  forget  you  have  a  loving  brother. 
I  remember  vividly  the  days  of  our  youth, 
when  we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Life 
has  divided  our  destiny ;  but  confidence  and 
aflection  may  at  least  remain  unalterable." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  without  a 
feeling  of  deep  emotion  that  humble  dwelling, 
where  so  many  glorious  works  of  genius  were 
brought  forth,  where  one  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  spirits  that  ever  breathed  on  earth 
passed  away.  Three  years  only  was  Schiller 
permitted  to  inhabit  this  lowly  but  pleasant 
abode,  so  modest  that  even  Goethe's  house, 
though  not  particularly  splendid,  looks  like  a 
palace  in  comparison.  The  middle  story,  in 
which  the  family  resided,  is  let;  only  the 
room  which  Schiller  himself  hihabited  is 
shown  to  the  visitor,  the  town  having  at  length 
purchased  the  hohse.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  table  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing,  that  very  table  which,  as  he  informed 
his  friend  Komer,  ''cost  two  Carolines,"  a 
heavy  sum  for  his  narrow  finances  at  that 
period.  It  is  of  the  very  commonest  wood, 
and  so  low  as  perfectly  to  explain  his  unfortu- 
nate habit  of  bending  over  it  when  composing. 
One  drawer  was  always  filled  with  half-rotten 
apples,  the  smell  of  which  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  poet,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  green  paper,  the  furniture  is  of  light 
mahogany,  covered  with  leather.  A  little 
guitar,  a  few  bad-colored  prints  of  Palermo, 
the  bed  in  which  Schiller  breathed  his  last,  a 
portrait  taken  from  his  bust,  and  a  second 
painted  after  death — these  complete  the  pic- 
ture. When  Schiller  resided  at  this  cottage 
it  had  nothing  but  green  trees  around  and  up- 
land slopes  before  it. 

Im])rovements,  however,  so  far  as  the  duke's 
finances  allowed,  went  on  rapidly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  almost  ubiquitous  Goethe. 
The  park  owes  its  origin  to  a  tragic  incident 
which  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  1780 
— the  suicide  of  a  young  and  blooming  girl, 
Chris tel  von  Lasberg,  who  in  despair  at  the 
infidelity  of  her  lover,  destroyed  herself  on  a 
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spot  Goethe  was  compelled  to  pass  on  his  the  little  steps  of  the  hermitage,  and  wandered 

way  to  and  from  the  ducal  castle.    This  af-  along  the  banks  of  the  Ilm,  amid  the  rocki 

fected  him  painfully,  the   more    so  as  his  jnd  bushes  which  unite  this  spot  with  the 

"  Werter  "  was  found  in  her  pocket,  though  it  ^l^'*  *^«  ^^^^^^  ^f  °"  ^""Y^  S"^  \"T^ 

J  .L  *.  .!-•          1.  ^            •  J     *  1     •  of  small  pictures,  •  au  Rembrandt,'  which  one 

appeared  that  this  was  but  an  accidental  com-  ^^^^^  ^ave  looked  on  forever.    The  canuTtl 

cidence.    At  first  he  resolved  on  ereclmg  a  time,"  he  continues,  "  has  brought  with  it  its 

monument  to  her  memory,  but  abandoned  usual  gayeties,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to 

this  project,  '*  because,"  as  he  said,  **  one  could  make  the  ordinary  court  malady,  '  ennui/  as 

neither  pray  nor  love  there."    But  the  gloom  brilliant  bs  possible." 

of  the  spot,  overhung  by  dark  pine  trees,  and  The  limited  finances  of   the  little  conrt 

peo])led  by  such  terrible  recollections,  became  somewhat  interfered  with  these  courtly  amnte- 

intolerable  to  Goethe,  and  he  determined  to  ments.     Carl  Auguste  often  found  himself  in 

try  and  lend  it  a  more  cheerful  aspect.    To  difficulties,  which  neither  his  own  skill, 

this  end  he  had  some  of  the  trees  cut  down,  that  of  his  counsellors,  could  suffice  to 

the  rocks  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers ;  move.    When  tormented   by  some  of  theee 

this  suggested  the  idea  of  further  changes,  petty  annoyances,  or  fatigued  with  the  core* 

which   at  length   resulted  in  that  beautiful  of  state,  he  would  retire  to  a  little  coantry<- 

park  which  is  now  the  principal  ornament  to  house,  where,  dismissing  all  his  train,  he  weald 

Weimar.  remain  alone. 


"  The  duke  and  Goethe,"  says  Wieland  to  "  ^^ «  J"?'  *«»  o'clock,"  he  writes  to  Knebel ; 

erck,  June  3rd,  1778,  "came  back  yester-  "I  am  sitting  at  the  wmdow,  and  wriUnr  to 

"    •     trip  to    Leipsiff,  yo"-  ,  The  day  has  been  exquisitely  beautiful, 

i  evening  I  went  '^"^  ""^  ^7  ^^^^  evening  of  liberty  I  have  en- 

idest  eiria  to  see  j^y^^  ^^  ^"^  utmost.    I  feel  so  far  remored 


Merck 

day  afternoon   from   their 

Dessau,  and  Berlin.    In  the 

with  my  wife  and  both  my  eldest  giiio  lu  occ  «  •^      ,       ^ .        .        ,  .     ,    . 

the  exercise  grounds  opposite  Goethe's  gar-  ['o«^  the  affairs  of  earth,  so  completely  in 

den,  and  arranged  according  to  his  own  plans ;  ^^^\^^»  ?  "^g?^^  sphere.    Man  is  not  destined 

thence  I  proceeded  to  the  so-named  *  Star,'  to  ^  be  the  miserable  '  phlister    of  this  CTenfw 

show  my  wife  the  new  Poemata,  which  has  ^^y  i"<^-    Never  do  Y«  ";^,1  »P  "^^^le,  so  ele- 

been  made  by  the  duke,  after  Goethe's  de-  ^«^«a,  as  when  we  behold  the  sun  sink  to 

signs,  and  is  laid  out  with  wonderful  skill,  to  f®**  and  the  stars  jise,  and  know  that  all  dm 


goddess  or  half  goddess.    We  met  both  with  ing  star,  and  draw  in  new  life.    Till  then  fare- 
the  fair  Corinna  Schroder,  who,  with  her  ex-  ^VJ-    f  come  from  my  bath.    The  water  waa 


^uisite 
Sim]: ' 

SO  calm,  so  holy.    Over  the  distant  hula  roae 

The  words  **  in  the  society  of  some  goddess,"  the  full  moon.    All  was  silent,  and  the  intenae 

let  us  into  something  of  the  secret  origin  of  stillness  made  me  hear,  or  fancy  I  heard, 

the  Weimar  scandal.    There  were  other  pleas-  P"^^''  «°""^»  ^^^^  ^^^se  which  really  reached 

the  ear 
ures,  however,  of  a  less  objectionable  charac- 

^f . The  individual  to  whom  this  letter  is  ad- 

^       „        ,     „     .      „r.  1      ,      *,     ,  dressed  enjoyed,  next  to  Goethe,  theconfi- 

«  LMt  Saturday,  wntes  Wieland  to  Merck,  ^ence  and  affection  of  the  duke.     Knebel, 

August  2l8t,  1m9,  "we  drove  to  Goethe  s,  u^.^^^  i  „             41     r*     i       i               •        « 

whS  had  invited  the  Duchess  Amelia  to  spend  ^^""  ^"°^1  *^*  ^^f  ^"f  ^  *^"^  companion  of 

the  evening  with  him  in  his  garden,  to  regale  P^^'^  ^^^  P""<^"  ^^>«"  ^y  °"y  celebrity  of  hia 

her  with  all  the  poems  he  had  composed  own,  was  one  of  those  peculiarly  constituted 

during  her  absence.    We  dined  in  a  charming  natures  which  seem  destined  to  act  rather  tn 

solitary  spot.    When  we  rose  from  table,  and  calling  forth  the  powers  of  others,  than  in 

the  doors  were  thrown  open,  we  beheld  before  displaying  their  own.    These  perhaps  are,  on 

us  a  scene  which  resembled  a  realization  of  a  ^jj^  ^hole,  the  happiest.    Free  from  those 

poets  dream.     Ihe  whole  banks  of  the  Ilm  r.     •  u*-.     1       4i    •  1       •      #1  •    .  r    i* 

^       Ml  _•«  *«,!       •*     •     .1     4    .      r  T»  feverish  impulses,  that  burnine  thirst  for  fame, 

were  illuminated  quite  in  the  taste  of  Kem-  ...          *.       '                    *^i.,,       .^T  • 

brandt,  a  wondrous  enchanting  mixture  of  ^^'^^^^  «°  °^«"  ^o*'"^"^  "™^^e  ^»&hly  &^^ 

light  and  shadow,  which  produced  an  effect  ^V^nia,  they  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  produe- 

beyond  all  description.    The  duchess  was  de-  tions  of  genius  without  envy  or  regret.    They, 

Ugntedy  so  were  we  all.    As  we  descended  too,  are  poets ;  but  they  are  content  to  find 
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poetry  in  life  and  nature,  in  the  summer 
flowers,  in  the  murmur  of  the  fountain,  in  the 
vbiftpering  of  the  breeze,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  it  form  and  shape  in  yerse.  They 
compose,  but  only  for  the  amusement  of  a 
leisure  hour,  yet  no  men  have  had  more  in- 
fluence on  the  great  minds  of  their  age. 
Most  rare  and  valuable  are  such  spirits,  suffi- 
ciently gifted  to  appreciate  the  lofty  endow- 
ments of  genius,  to  sympathize  in  all  its  va- 
ried moods  and  sublime  aspirations,  and  yet 
content  to  play  the  humble  part  of  confidant 
and  admirer.  Such  a  man  was  Knebel.  His 
literaf}'  works,  though  not  absolutely  devoid 
of  merit,  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  but 
the  ascendency  he  exerted  over  the  intellect 
of  tlie  great  men  of  his  country  and  his  time 
has  associated  his  name  lastingly  with  theirs. 

Descended  from  a  Flemish  family,  he  was 
bom  at  Wallenstein,  in  Ottingen,  1744.  One 
of  his  ancestors  having  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  religious  opinions  by  a  cruel  death  under 
Philip  II.,  the  family  had  fled  from  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  taken  refuge  in  Germany. 
Stern,  harsh,  and  unbending,  Knebcl's  father 
was  feared  rather  than  loved  by  his  son,  and 
the  youth  always  attributed  his  timidity  in 
afler-life  to  the  severity  exercised  towards 
him  in  childhood.  His  delicate  and  somewhat 
fastidious  tastes  seemed  continually  in  the 
way.  At  the  university  they  rendered  the 
rude  habits  of  iiis  companions  insu])portable. 
When  he  entered  the  service  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  found  the  want  of  education  and 
literary  taste  among  his  brother  officers  still 
more  intolerable.  He  felt  like  an  automaton, 
deprived  of  all  individuality  of  action ;  and» 
despite  the  royal  notice,  with  which  he  was  oc- 
casionally honored,  he  grew  sad  and  dispirited^ 

Knebel  spent  ten  years  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice— ten  long  and  wearj'  years  as  he  calls 
them.  In  1772  he  obtained  his  discharge 
with  a  small  pension,  and  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  young  Duchess  of  Weimar  from 
the  Crown  Prince,  in  whose  regiment  he  had 
served.  By  her  he  was  graciously  received, 
while  by  Wieland,  who  already  resided  at 
Weimar,  as  tutor  to  the  young  duke,  he  was 
warmly  welcomed.  In  1773  he  was  himself 
•ppointed  professor  of  mathematics  to  Carl 
Auguste  and  his  brother.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  accompanied  the  princes  on  a  visit  to  some 
of  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  to 
Paris.  Knebel  was  delighted  with  the  novelty 
of  all  he  beheld,  and  especially  with  the  grace 
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of  French  manners.  "  They  may  say  what 
they  like,'*  he  wrote  to  Wieland,  •*  the  French 
are  an  agreeable  and  amiable  people ;  nowhere 
else  does  one  find  so  much  urbanity.''  "  1 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Diderot,''  he  adds  in  a 
subsequent  letter.  He  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment that  Mendelssohn  was  not  admitted  to 
the  Koyal  Academy  of  Berlin.  Though  roy- 
alty still  seemed  to  reign  supreme,  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  already  abroad.  *'Many 
young  men  of  distinguished  talent,"  says  Knebel 
in  his  letters,  "repeated  to  me  continually 
that  henceforward  all  must  be  equal — nobles, 
peers,  burghers,  and  peasant,  and  such  like 
trash,**  He  was  not  keen-sighted  enough  to 
discern  through  the  bright  and  glowing  at- 
mosphere that  surrounded  him — the  dark 
clouds,  big  with  the  mighty  changes,  already 
slowly  looming  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
so  soon  to  cover  all  with  its  gloomy  folds,  and 
to  burst  in  thunder  over  Europe. 

Next  to  Goethe  and  Knebel,  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  Carl  Auguste  was  his  chamber- 
lain, Frederich  von  Einsedel.  Born  1750,  he 
commenced  his  court  career  as  page  ;  he  was 
then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ch  amberlain  to 
the  Dowager  Duchess  Amelia ;  in  1770  he  was 
named  privy  councillor.  Himself  gay,  joyous, 
and  light-hearted,  he  had  while  page  played 
prank  upon  prank,  which  had  already  betome 
proverbial  in  the  court  chronicles  of  Weimar. 
In  after-life  his  gladsome  temperament,  his 
frank  and  o|)en  manners,  and  generous  nature, 
secured  him  the  lasting  favor  of  his  royal 
master.  His  very  failmgs  sen'ed  as  subjects 
of  amusement  rather  tnan  anger.  His  consti- 
tutional laziness  varied  by  fits  of  feverish  ac- 
tivity, and  his  strange  absence  of  mind  during 
which  he  might  be  robbed  of  hat,  gloves,  or 
watch,  without  his  ever  jwrceiving  it,  diverted 
the  ennui  to  which,  despite  the  presence  of  a 
Goethe,  or  a  Herder  and  a  Wieland,  this  little 
court  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  subject. 
Einsedel,  however,  must  have  had  merits  of  a 
higher  order  than  mere  harmlessness  and 
good  humor,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
admitted  to  the  intimate  friendship  of  Herder 
and  Schiller.  "He  is  an  excellent,  unaf- 
fected man,"  writes  the  latter  to  Korner,  in 
1803,  and  far  from  devoid  of  talent  Ein- 
sedel's  private  life,  however,  was  any  thing  but 
immaculate,  and  some  of  his  adventures 
might  serA'e  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
times  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived 
He  had  become  desperately  enamored  of  a 
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Madame  Ton  "Werthein,  Tjrho,  yielding  to  her 
passion,  abandoned  home,  husband,  fi-iends, 
and  country  to  follow  her  seducer.  Not  com- 
pletely dead,  howeter,  to  the  shame  of  thus 
publicly  violating  all  her  holiest  duties,  she 
had  recourse  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
stratagems  ever  devised  by  a  romantic  female 
head.  She  took  advantage  of  the  fainting  fils 
to  vhich  she  was  occasionlly  subject,  to  feign 
death.  With  the  connivance  of  her  attend- 
ants, she  contrived  to  steal  out  of  the  house 
unperceived,  while  a  doll  was  buried  in  her 
stead.  She  then  proceeded  with  her  lover  to 
Africa,  where  he  proposed  exploring  certain 
gold  mines  by  which  he  expected  to  make  his 
fortune.  The  affair  turned  out  a  complete 
failure,  and  Einsedel  returned  poorer  than  he 
went,  with  his  fair  and  frail  companion.  Great 
was  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  hus- 
band and  friends  on  beholding  the  resuscita- 
tion of  her  they  believed  long  since  buried  in 
the  vaults  of  her  ancestors.  But  in  German 
courts  in  the  eighteenth  century  such  affairs 
were  not  regarded  as  involving  any  very  great 
amount  of  moral  turpitude.  The  Court  of 
"Weimar  indeed  was  virtue  itself,  compared 
with  those  of  Dresden,  of  Wurtemburg,  and 
Hanover ;  but  even  here  "  excess  of  love  " 
was  held  os  sufficient  excuse  for  every  sin. 
There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  maudlin 
and  the  licentious.  French  immorality  grafted 
on  German  sentimentality.  A  separation  was 
obtained,  and  Madame  W.  became  the  wife  of 
her  lover.  Einsedel  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  and  died  in  1828. 

In  179G  Weimar  received  a  new  visitor  in 
the  author  of  "Hesperus."  The  mingled 
naivete  and  singularity  of  his  demeanor,  his 
animated  and  poetic  language,  full  of  thoughts 
and  images  at  once  tender  and  ironical — for 
he  spoke  as  he  wrote — his  enthusiastic  belief 
in  the  progress  of  humanity,  charmed  Herder 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  wrote  to  Jacobi — 
"  Heaven  has  given  me  in  Jean  Paul  a  treasure 
which  I  dare  not  hope  I  merit.  He  is  all  in- 
tellect, all  soul,  a  melodious  sound  from  the 
mighty  golden  harp  of  humanity,  that  harp 
of  which  so  many  chords  are  snapped  or 
broken.'*  By  Goethe  he  was  more  coldly  re- 
ceived : — 

"  It  was  with  apprehension,  almost  with 
terror,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  Otto,  "  that  I 
entered  the  abode  of  Goethe.  Every  one  de- 
picted him  as  cold  and  indifferent  to  all  earthly 
things.    Madame  von  Kalb  had  told  mc  that 
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he  no  longer  admired  any  thing,  not  even  hit 
own  works.  Every  word,  she  said,  is  an  iciclet 
esnecialiy  to  strangers,  whom  he  is  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  admit  to  his  presence. 
His  house  struck  me.  It  was  the  only  one  in 
Weimor  built  in  the  Italian  style ;  from  the 
very  staircase  it  is  a  museum  of  statues  and 
pictures.  The  god  at  length  appeared;  he 
was  cold  ;  lie  expressed  himself  in  monosyl- 
lables only,  and  without  the  slightest  em- 
phasis. Tell  him,  said  Knebel,  that  the 
French  have  just  entered  Home.  '  Hein/  re- 
plied the  go(f.  His  person  is  bony,  his  phpi- 
ognomy  full  of  fire,  his  look  a  sun.  At  length 
our  conversation  on  the  arts,  and  on  the 
opinions  of  the  public,  perhaps  also  the 
champagne,  animated  him,  and  then  at  length 
I  felt  that  I  was  with  Goethe  I  His  language 
is  not  flowery  and  brilliant  like  that  of  Herder ; 
it  is  incisive,  calm,  and  resolute.  He  con- 
cluded by  reading,  or  rather  performing,  one 
of  his  unpublished  ])oems,  a  composition  truly 
sublime.  Thanks  to  this,  the  names  of  liis 
heart  pierced  their  crust  of  ice,  and  he  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  enthusiast  Jean  Paul.  How 
shall  I  describe  his  mode  of  reading.  It  was 
like  the  distant  roar  of  thunder  mingled  with 
the  soft  dripping  of  a  summer  shower.  No! 
there  is  no  one  in  the  world  like  Goethe! 
We  must  be  friends." 

This  desire  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  author  ef  "  Quiijtus  Filein  "  was  too  dia- 
metrically opposed,  not  only  as  a  writer  but 
as  an  individual  to  the  poet  of  <*  Faust "  or 
**  Tasso  "  to  allow  of  any  real  or  lasting  inti- 
macy. 

One  of  the  most  eccentric  and  most  trouble- 
some personages  of  the  little  Court  of  Weimar 
was  Constantine,  the  I)uke*s  brother.  He 
possessed  neither  the  intellectual  endowments 
nor  the  generous  nature  of  Carl  Auguste. 
Knebel,  who  was  appointed  his  tutor  in  1782, 
had  in  vain  endeavored  to  inspire  him  with 
loftier  tastes.  An  unfortunate  liaison  with  a 
beautiful  girl,  Carolina  von  S— ,  produced 
so  much  scandal,  that  the  Duke  sent  him 
from  Weimar,  on  his  travels  to  Italy,  accom- 
panied by  the  Councillor  Albrecht  von  — — , 
a  talented  and  excellent  man,  but  apparently 
not  a  very  amusing  companion.  Constantine 
soon  grew  weary  of  so  grave  a  Mentor. 
Arrived  at  Paris,  he  plunged,  despite  his  com- 
panion's admonitions,  into  all  the  dissipations 
of  that  brilliant  capital,  and  ere  long  fell  into 
the  snare  of  a  clever  actress,  ^lademoiselle 
Darsaincourt,  whose  wit,  intrigue,  and  beauty 
completely  enthralled  him.  Yielding  to  her 
counsel,  he  got  rid  of  the  perpetual  presence 
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of  bis  guardian,  by  assigning  him  under  some 
pretext,  a  place  in  another  carriage,  while  his 
mistress  took  hers  beside  him.  He  then  set 
off,  not  for  Italy,  but  to  London. 

Poor  Albrecht,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  fol- 
lowed him,  but  finding  his  admonitions  utterly 
useless,  returned  in  despair  to  Weimar.  In 
Tain  did  Carl  Auguste  recall  his  brother,  he 
disregarded  his  commands.  Of  his  life  in 
London  little  is  recorded,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  of  a  very  reputable  nature. 
At  length,  in  1783,  his  resources  failing,  he 
set  out  for  Germany.  Somewhat  embarrassed 
how  to  dispose  of  his  companion,  he  dis- 
patched her  beforehand.  Carl  Auguste,  how- 
ever, would  not  permit  her  to  set  foot  in  his 
dominions,  and  she  was  forced  to  return  to 
France,  despite  the  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances of  her  despairing  lover. 

"  This  last  catastrophe,**  writes  Carl  Auguste 
to  Knebel,  January  5th,  1784,  "  has  been  of 
service  to  Constantine,  apparently  at  least. 
The  society  here  endeavored  to  prove  its  ad- 
herence to  me  by  openly  blaming  his  conduct, 
and  shunning  his  company,  so  that  he  was 
left  to  almost  complete  solitude.  This  de- 
cided condemnation  was  very  painful  to  him, 
and  made  him  feel  how  essential  is  a  certain 
degree  of  exterior  decency  at  least  to  procure 
a  reception  in  good  societv,  and  that  even  his 
rank  could  not  protect  him  from  contempt 
and  neglect.  He  has  now  adopted  an  appear- 
ance of  respectability,  fulfils  more  exactly  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  performs  his  part 
well  enough  to  be  regarded  as  an  educated 
member  of  society.  I  am  seeking  to  obtain 
his  admission  into  the  Saxon  service." 

Constantino  died  in  1803. 

Amid  this  circle  of  genius,  wit,  fancy,  and 
gallantry,  verging  on  libertinism,  stood  the 
Duchess  Louise,  like  one  of  those  pure,  calm, 
beautiful,  though  somewhat  stiff  and  stately 
figures  of  Holbein  or  Vandyke,  among  the 
loose  and  lovely  groups  of  a  Kubens  or  a  Lily. 
Endowed  with  every  grace  of  mind  and  per- 
son, seemingly  formed  to  enjoy  and  bestow 
felicity,  united  to  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  noble-minded  princes  of  the  age,  Louise 
was  still  unhappy  and  alone.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  sense  of  isolation 
were  trifling  in  themselves ;  yet  in  such  a 
position  as  that  of  the  young  duchess,  they 
sufficed  to  darken  all  her  prospects  of  domes- 
tic bliss.  Educated  with  the  utmost  severity, 
accustomed  to  the  observance  of  the  most 
rigid  etiquette  and  the  utrictest  reserve,  Louise 
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found  herself  suddenly  transplanted  into  an 
atmosphere  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in 
which  her  whole  existence  had  hitherto  been 
passed.  We  have  seen  how  completely,  both 
in  private  and  public  life,  the  Duchess  Amelia 
and  her  son  had  thrown  aside  those  weari- 
some observances  which  in  other  German 
Courts  were  still  held  as  necessary  appen- 
dages to  royalty,  and  which  the  young  Louise 
had  learned  to  regard  with  almost  supersti- 
tious reverence.  At  Weimar,  on  the  contrary, 
all  was  simplicity,  gaiety,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity. In  their  desire  to  do  away  with  the 
useless  encumbrances  imposed  by  their  rank, 
the  duke  and  duchess  had  in  fact  uncon- 
sciously gone  a  little  too  far,  and  infringed 
something  of  that  strict  decorum  which  is 
one  of  the  hcsl  safeguards  of  royalty. 

Louise  was  surprised,  pained,  even  shocked. 
Her  high  and  perhaps  exaggerated  sense  of 
what  was  due  alike  to  the  bride  and  the  prin- 
cess, was  perpetually  wounded.  The  charms 
of  intellectual  intercourse  with  such  men  as 
Goethe,  Herder,  Wieland,  and  Schiller,  the 
gay  good  humor  of  her  thoughtless  but  really 
noble-minded  consort,  the  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  mother-in-law,  would  have  recon- 
ciled most  women  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 
their  early  prejudices.  But  Louise,  with  all 
her  lofty  qualities,  was  wanting  in  that  flexi- 
bility of  character  which  could  alone  have 
secured  her  felicity  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  though  she  never  by  word  or 
deed  expresswl  her  feelings,  her  pallid  cheek, 
her  saddened  mien,  her  cold,  reserved  man- 
ner, too  jilainly  showed  what  passed  within. 
If  Carl  Auguste  had  passionately  loved  his 
young  wife,  all  might  have  been  well.  But 
Louise's  was  a  nature  so  utterly  antagonistic 
to  his  own,  that  he  never  fully  understood  her, 
or  at  least  not  till  too  late.  Her  timidity 
and  reserve  prevented  her  expressing  her 
sentiments,  while  her  daily  increasing  silence 
and  coldness  chilled  her  husband,  and  led  him 
to  believe  he  was  utterly  indifferent  to  her. 
Nay,  he  conceived  an  equally  erroneous  opin- 
ion of  her  intellect  as  of  her  heart.  **  She  is 
incomprehensible,**  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Knebel ;  "  before  her  marriage  she  lived  quite 
alone  in  the  world,  without  ever  finding  a  be- 
ing who  answered  her  expectations  ef  what 
friends  ought  to  be,  without  exercising  a  sin- 
gle talent  which  would  have  softened  her  na- 
ture. She  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  com- 
pletely isolated,  and  losing  all  that  grace  and 
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amiability  irhich  form  the  principal  charm  of 
her  sex.**  These  words  speak  Tolumes.  They 
explain  the  clouds  which  from  day  to  day 
grew  darker  over  the  domestic  horizon  of  the 
royal  pair.  Louise  felt  that  her  liusband 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated  her  as  she 
was  conscious  she  deserved  to  be  appreciated. 
Wounded  alike  in  her  affections  and  her 
pride,  too  timid  to  remonstrate,  too  haughty 
to  complain,  she  withdrew  more  and  more 
from  his  society,  till  at  length,  though  living 
together,  the  two  consorts  became  almost 
strangers  to  each  other.  "The  young  duch- 
ess," observes  Knebel,  "  shone  like  a  darkened 
star  in  a  hazy  atmosphere.  The  first  meeting 
did  not  produce  very  favorable  impressions  on 
either  f>ide,  and  she  certainly  had  in  part  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  want  of 'convenances' 
in  her  court.  She  endured  much  with  infinite 
patience,  and  maintained  her  dignity  with  un- 
varying consistency.  The  characters  of  the 
two  princesses,  which  did  not  quite  agree,  | 
gave  rise  to  much  disunion.  That  this  exer- 
cised a  ])ainful  influence  on  those  who  sur- 
rounded them  may  easily  be  suj)posed.  Never- 
theless the  prudfiice  of  their  *  entourage,*  the 
moderation  of  the  duchess,  and  the  desire  of 
ner  mother-in-law  to  love  and  be  loved,  pre- 
vented any  violent  outbreak."  Even  the 
powerful  bonds  of  parental  love  did  not  suffice 
to  draw  the  royal  ])air  closer  together.  For 
many  years,  indeed,  the  duke  had  cherished 
another  ])assion ;  he  loved  a  beautiful  and 
gifted  actress,  Caroline  Jdgernau.  "With  a 
virtue  and  self-denial  rare  in  her  class  and 
time,  she  had  long  repelled  his  entreaties, 
though  her  heart  pleaded  his  cause.  Louise 
was  no  stranger  to  this  attachment;  it 
scarcely  sought  concealment.  It  had  often 
rent  her  heart  and  embittered  her  existence, 
but  she  knew  the  passionate  temperament  of 
her  husband ;  she  felt  that  Caroline,  with 
whose  gentle  and  generous  character  she  was 
well  acquainted,  might  save  him  from  worse 
seduction. 

Affection,  womanly  pride,  religious  prin- 
ci))le,  all  oj)posed  such  a  compromise  of  her 
own  paramount  claims  and  duty.  But,  as 
with  Burger's  Dora,*  Louise*s  devoted  tend- 
erness overcame  every  other  consideration. 
She  not  only  did  nothing  to  prevent  or  oppose 
the  liaison ;  she  wrote  the  fair  actress  to  en- 
treat her  to  listen  to  the  duke's  suit.     IIow- 

*  See  *'  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Germany."  By 
Madame  de  ront<^8.    Vol.  II.  p.  237. 
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evor  we  may  wonder  at  auch  fi  course,  we  are 
bound  to  render  justice  to  the  unaelfish 
motives  which  inspired  it  Louise  did  not, 
like  Caroline  of  England,  give  her  lord  a 
mistress  in  order  to  rule  him  more  eaaily,  or 
less  ostensibly,  through  her  influence.  It 
was  to  save  him  from  worse  courses,  to  confer 
on  him  a  happiness  she  felt  she  had  not  been 
able  to  bestow.  Caroline  yielded,  yet  not 
without  a  struggle.  She  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Madame  von  Hagendorf,  and  pre 
sented  with  a  superb  estate  in  Saxony.  Her 
influence  over  Carl  Auguste  was  boundless, 
and  ended  only  with  his  life.  It  is  to  her 
credit  that  she  never  abused  her  position,  and 
that  she  always  preserved  a  most  perfect 
fldelity  to  her  royal  lover.  She  was  a  blonde, 
with  light  hair,  and  features  and  complexion 
of  surpassing  beauty.  The  duchess  treated 
her  happier  rival  with  the  delicacy  and  kind- 
ness natural  to  her  own  pure  and  noble  soul, 
both  before  and  after  the  death  of  the  duke. 
IIow  Carl  Auguste's  mother  regarded  this 
liaisoTit  we  are  not  informed.  Between  her- 
self and  her  daughter-in-law  there  was  too 
little  congeniality  of  taste  or  character  to 
admit  of  intimacy  or  confidence,  yet  that 
Amelia  fully  ap])reciated  the  lofty  Tirtuea  of 
her  son's  wife  can  scarcely  be  denied.  On 
her  return  from  Italy  the  dowager  dutches! 
resided  at  the  Belvidere,  or  her  jointure  house 
some  little  distance  from  Weimar,  where,  in 
the  society  of  the  gifled  men  she  hod  drawn 
to  her  son's  court,  and  the  enjoyment  of  in- 
nocent and  intellectual  pleasures,  she  {lassed 
the  remainder  of  her  days.  Her  health, 
which  had  latterly  shown  many  symptoms  of 
decay,  sank  completely  beneath  the  terrible, 
incidents  of  180C — the  death  of  her  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick — the  ruin  of  her  an- 
cestral house,  and  the  danger  which  impended 
over  the  land  of  her  adoption.  She  died  in 
1807. 

But  the  events  which  OTerwhelroed  the 
sensitive  nature  of  the  dowager  duchess  only 
called  into  action  the  noble  qualities  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  When  Weimar  was  threat- 
ened by  the  victorious  army  of  the  Conqueror 
— when  all  deserted  a  town  which  seemed 
doomed  to  destruction,  the  Duchess  Louise 
remained  firm  and  unshaken  at  the  post  which 
she  believed  Providence  assigned  her. 

Her  lord,  on  whom  Napoleon  had  %'owed 
vengeance,  had  been  forced  by  prudence  to  fly. 
Her  children,  in  her  maternal  tendemessy  she 
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had  sent  to  a  place  of  safety,  her  troops  were 
acattered,  her  friends  trembling  and  defence- 
lessy  but  still  Louise,  Duchess  of  Weimar,  re- 
mained firm  and  unshrinking  in  that  town, 
which  every  instant  might  become  a  prey  to 
the  flames — in  that  palace  which  was  so  soon 
to  receive  the  presence  of  the  imperious  victor, 
imong  the  people  of  whom  she  had  always 
oeen  the  friend  and  protector,  and  of  whom 
■he  was  now  the  guardian  angel.  "When," 
aaya  Falk  in  his  personal  reminiscences  of 
Goethe,  "  the  people  learnt  that  the  Grand 
Dachess  was  still  in  the  Castle,  their  joy  knew 
no  bounds.  When  they  met,  they  threw 
themselves  in  each  other's  arms  exclaiming, 
^*The  Grand  Duchess  is  here.** 

Nor  were  they  mistaken  in  the  sense  of 
safety  with  which  her  presence  inspired  them. 
The  duchess  received  the  Conqueror  (who 
had  previously  announced  his  intention  of 
passing  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October  at 
the  Castle)  at  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase. 
Pale,  but  calm  and  dignified,  she  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  terrible  emperor,  on  whom 
the  fate  of  her  people  depended.  Napoleon 
turned  towards  her  with  an  angry  mien,  "  Qui 
fitesvous,  Madame  ?  "  "  The  Duchess  of  Wei- 
mar, sire,"  was  the  answer.  "  Je  vous  plains,'' 
replied  Napoleon,  abruptly ;  **  1  must  crush 
your  husband."  Then  turning  rudely  away, 
**  Qu'on  me  fasse  diner  dans  mcs  apartements," 
he  exclaimed,  and  left  the  duchess  without 
addressing  her  another  word.  But  Louise 
would  not  suffer  herself  to  be  discouraged. 
The  following  morning  she  requested  another 
interview, — it  was  granted. 

Night  had  brought  counsel.  The  Con- 
queror, tliough  still  haughty  and  imperious, 
condescended  at  least  to  lend  an  ear  to  her  re- 
monstrance and  appeal.  Unmoved  by  his 
darkening  brow  and  impatient  gestures,  she 
defended  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  noble 
nature  the  conduct  of  the  duke  in  adhering  to 
the  PrusKiun  cause,  as  commanded  alike  by 
honor  and  necessity.  She  painted  in  vivid 
colors  the  personal  friendship  which  bound 
him  to  Frederic  William,  the  marks  of  affec- 
tionate interest  he  had  received  from  that 
monarch,  and  inquired  with  generous  indigna- 
tion whether  "  it  was  in  the  hour  of  peril  and 
misfortune  that  he  could  desert  his  friend  and 
ally  ?  "  She  pictured  the  fearful  condition  of 
the  Innd — the  stnin  that  would  forever  rest 
upon  the  fame  of  the  Victor  if  the  city  were, 
as    he    threatened,    abandoned    to    pillage. 
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Struck  and  impressed  despite  himself.  Na- 
poleon relented  so  far  as  not  only  to  give 
strict  orders  that  the  town  should  be  re- 
spected, but  to  rescind  his  repeated  declara- 
tion that  the  duke  should  never  again  set  foot 
on  his  native  soil.  True,  the  conditions  ap- 
pended to  this  concession  were  rigorous 
enough.  Carl  Auguste  was  to  quit  the  Prus- 
sian camp  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  vain 
the  anxious  wife  endeavored  to  obtain  some 
delay.  Here  Napoleon  was  inflexible ;  and 
Louise,  finding  her  efforts  useless,  retired  to 
take  instant  measures  to  inform  her  lord  of  what 
had  occurred.  She  dispatched  messengers  in 
all  directions,  for  the  exact  spot  where  he  was 
to  be  found  was  not  known. 

Next  morning  Napoleon  returned  the  visit, 
accompanied  by  all  his  ])rincipal  officers.  De- 
sirous it  would  seem,  of  effacing  all  recollec- 
tion of  his  former  harshness,  he  ex))ressed  the 
deepest  regret  for  the  excesses  committed  by 
his  soldiery,  lamenting  the  cruel  necessity  of 
war,  declaring  tJiat  it  had  been  forced  upon 
him,  "  Croyez-moi,  madame,  il  y  a  une  Prov- 
idence qui  dirige  tout,  et  dont  je  ne  suis  que 
llnstrument,"  he  repeoted.  On  descending  to 
his  apartment,  he  exclaimed,  **  Voila  une 
femme  k  qui  nos  deux  cents  canons  n'ont  pas 
pu  faire  peur." 

Perhaps  political  considerations  induced 
Napoleon  to  prolong  the  term  originally 
fixed  for  the  duke's  return  to  Weimar,  and  to 
admit  some  modification  of  the  severe  con- 
ditions he  had  imposed.  No  entreaties  or  re- 
monstrances, however,  could  obtain  any  re- 
duction of  the  contribution  of  200,000,000 
francs,  a  fearful  burden  on  a  country  already 
so  terribly  impoverished.  All  that'the  duchess 
could  do  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
])eople  she  did.  Her  pnvate  purse  was 
drained  to  aid  their  necessities,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  she  disposed  of  many  of  her  jewels 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  noble  conduct 
found  its  reward  in  the  adoration  of  her  peo- 
ple, in  the  increasing  regard  of  her  lord,  in 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  **  She  is  the  true 
model  of  a  woman,"  writes  Madame  de  Stacl, 
"  formed  by  nature  for  the  very  highest  posi- 
tion. Equally  devoid  of  pretension  or  weak- 
ness, she  awakens  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
an  equal  degree,  both  confidence  and  venera- 
tion. The  heroic  soul  of  the  olden  days  of 
chivalry  still  animates  her  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminishing  the  gentleness  of 
her  sex." 
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Though  in  the  latter  years  of  their  union  a  Weimar;  but  even  then  the  bad  and  blosBom 

sincere  if  not  ardent  friendship  had  succeeded  showed  what  the  tree  would  become.     He 

the  coldness  of  early  life,  Louise  was  not  des-  **^"  ^^^^^  ™®  ^^^  *>'*  friend,  and  evinced  the 

tined  to  be  beside  her  husband  at  the  hour  of  ^''P^^''^  sympathy  in  every  thing  I  did.     My 

, .    1    41      rr    I    1        1    »  1                        «  being  nearly  ten  years  older  than  bimtelf  was 

his  death.    He  had  undertaken  a  journey  to  f^^^f^j,,^  ^J  ^J  .„^^           H^   ^^„,j    ^^ 

Berlin  to  visit  his  granddaughter,  the  Prin-  ^.^ole  evenings  beside  me  in  deep  converM- 

cess  Marie,  who  had  lately  married  the  Prince  tion  on  nature,  art,  or  any  thine  else  that  was 

of  Prussia.     On  his  return  he  was  suddenly  worth  his  attention.    Often  did  we  convena 

seized  with  illness,  and  died  at  Gradilz,  near  thus  till  nearly  midnight,  and  it  not  unfre- 

Torgau,  14th  June,    1828,  at    the    ago    of  quently  happened  that  we  fell  asleep  beside 

seventy.    Alexander  Humboldt  had  been  his  each  other  on  the  sofa.    Fifty  yearn  did  we 

^  '' .                    1    •      .1     1  4^      1         r  continue  this  mtercourse.    There  are  many 

constant  comimmon  dunng  the  latter  days  of  j^^^,  ^^    ,,,^  „f   ^     „^i       „a„i„u     ^ 

hu  life,  and  with  hira  he  conversed  hours  to-  gubiecU  of  interest  j  tut  they  hare  not  the 

gether,  on  all  those  subjects  in  which  he  had  real  love  of  them  in  their  hearts,  it  i«  only 

ever  felt  so  lively  an  interest.  superficial.    And  it  is  no  wonder,  when  we 

"In  Potsdam,"  says  this  gifted  man,  in  a  remember  all  the  distractions  and  dissipation, 

letter  to  Chancellor  Muller,"  I  spent  rfany  pt'e""!'"?  »  eou^t  life  to  which  a  young  pnnce 

hours  alone  with  the  Grand  Duke  on  the  sofa.  '»  pecuharlv  exposed,    lie  must  notice  ewry 

He  drank  arid  slept  alternately,  drank  again,  '''}"&'  »J"',H"°".  *  ""*  "^  '^'»  ""^  »  »>}»  •'»>» 

rose  to  write  to  his  consort,  then  again  lank  °"'f^'  •>"'  '"  ^^'"."^"V  ""'•""K  «?"  *^'  *«? 

to  sleep.    He  was  cheerful,  but  very  much  '°°'  '"  ,^''«  ™'"^'  ""''  "  requires  a  redly 

exhausted.    During  the  interval  he  pressed  PO'^erful  nature  not  to  turn  to  mm  nnptT 

me  with  the  most  difficult  questions  oii  phys-  ??'?''«  >"  ^"^^  <"}  atmfphere.    The  Orand 

ics,  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  geologv,  on  ?">'«  ^»».»  """"•'"  ^'if  f"", »fn»e  of  the  tenn. 

the  fransparencv  of  a  coi^et,  the  Stmosphere  ""^'^  animated  by  the  noblest  benevolence 

of  the  moon,  the  influence  of  the  spots  on  the  l»'e  purest  philanthropy,  and  from  hi.  whole 
sun,  on  the  tcmpei 
of  our  conversation 
was  often  uneasy 

quicklv  and  kindly  entreat  forgix-ncim  lui  1119  1 1    •    v  ■  ■     •         ,      t ,     .          mt- 

want  of  attention.     ■  You  see,  Humlioldt,  it  "*'^  mdiv.duals,  and  noble  aims.    There 

is  all  over  with  me.'    All  at  once  he  would  ""7,  ^]'?'  f"  *''""«  '"  •?»    '}»*«'••    He 

commence  a  desultory  conversation  on  relig-  ^°"'".  ™"  '"'^«  showered  happiness  on  aU 

ion.    He  complained  of  the  increase  of  fana-  m*"*!'"'-       ,        ,        ,    .           ,        . 

ticism.the  close  connection  of  this  religious  "  He  was  by  nature  taciturn;  but  theu 

tendency  will,  political  absolutism,  and  the  1'°"/*'."°'!.*^.  «'°«'l  "!»"  t^e  words.      He 

oppressfon  of  all  the  free  movements  of  the  '"y*""  «"»l>l'C'ty.  w'd  »»««"  enemy  jo  all  eod- 

intcllect.      'Besides,    they    are    false    and  ^''"«  "™  ''*'^f™"'"«>\  ."*  "'T"  •'»«»,«5 

treacherous,'  he  exclaimed,  •  alt  they  try  for  f'"'*'?'  '"  "  ''T^''  **"','i  '^''">'  '"'^'^  ^ 

is  to  render  themselves  agreeable  to  prihce*.  tORH)'".  wrapt  m  an  old  gravmantfe  and 


faith.    *  That  is   a   truly  philanthropic  doc-  "J^  manufactures  oxve  him  no  common  debt 

trine/  he  observed,  *  but  from  the  very  com-  ?^  g^a^^^^J^?-    "«  ^'^  not  seek  to  wm  the 

mencement  it  has  been  deformed.'  "  ^^^°*',  ""[  his  people  by  fine  words;  but  the 

T^  ^  ., .    1  .  *.  TT  people   loved   him,   because  they  knew  fail 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  letter  of  Hum-  heart  beat  for  them." 
l)oIdt  that  Goethe  pronounced  his  well-known 
t'ulogium  on  Carl  Augusle :—  ^^^1  Auguste  was  buried,  by  his  own  de- 

"  The  Duke  was  a  born  nobleman  ;  he  had  *'^"'^'  *"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^"  ^"^^^^  Schiller  already 

ti*le  and  interest  for  every  thing  good  and  reposed,  and  where  Goethe  himself  waa  one 

great.     lie  was  but  eighteen  when  I  came  to  day  to  sleep  beside  him. 
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«     From  Chambers's  Journal. 
A   SPIRITUAL  SUBPCENA. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  I  passed  a  couple  of 
early  Hummer  months  in  Devonshire,  fisliing : 
changing  one  picturesque  scene  of  sport  for 
another,  always  disbelieving  that  I  should  find 
to  fair  a  ploce  as  that  last  quitted,  and  always 
having  ])leasantly  to  acknowledge  myself 
wrong.  There  is  indeed  an  almost  inexhausti- 
ble treasure  of  delicious  nooks  in  that  fertile 
county,  which  comprehends  every  element  of 
land8ca])e  heauty — coast  and  inland,  hill  and 
valley,  moor  and  woodland — and  excels  in 
nothing  more  than  in  its  curved  rivers.  What 
cliff-like  and  full-foliaged  hanks  about  their 
sources,  and  what  rich  meadows  sprinkled 
with,  unrivalled  kine,  as  they  broaden  towards 
the  sea!  At  the  close  of  my  tour,  I  was 
lodging  in  a  farmhouse  near  a  branch  of  the 
£xe,  rather  regretful  at  the  thought  of  so 
lOon  having  to  shoulder  my  knapsack  and  re- 
tnm  to  native  Dorset,  near  a  certain  provincial 
town  of  which  county,  and  in  a  neighborhood 
without  a  tree  within  sight,  or  a  stream  within 
iound,  it  was  my  lot  to  dwell.  Wo  had  lately 
thrown  out  a  bow-window  to  the  drawing-room 
there,  but  why,  I  cannot  tell,  for  there  was 
certainly  nothing  to  see  from  it.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  such  a  spot  and  my  then 
abode,  from  the  windows  of  which  a  score  of 
miles  of  undulating  and  varied  landscape  could 
be  discerned,  with  the  old  cathedral  towers  of 
the  capital  city  standing  grandly  up  against 
the  southern  sky ! 

It  is  not  true  that  people  who  hve  in  pic- 
turesque places  do  not  appreciate  them,  but 
only  that  they  require  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand their  good-fortune.  Michael Courtenay, 
the  goodman  of  the  farm,  and  like  all  his 
class,  a  thorough  stay-at-home,  could  not  dis- 
eoTer  what  I  found  hi  that  look-out  from  his 
house  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  ,*  but  his  wife, 
who  had  once  paid  a  visit  to  her  son  when  in 
business  at  Birmingham,  knew  perfectly  well. 
Conceminj}  which  son  Robert,  by  the  by, 
there  was  a  sad  tale.  He  was  the  only  child 
of  the  good  pair,  and  one  who  should  have 
been  there  at  Cowlees,  the  right  hand  of  his 
fiither,  and  the  comfort  of  his  loving  mother; 
but  the  young  man  had  decided  otherwise. 
He  had  never  4aken  to  farming,  but  had 
grieved  his  father  hugely  by  a  hankering  after 
mechanical  studies,  which  the  old  ogriculturist 
tasociated  almost  with  the  black  art  itself. 
Thinking  himself  to  have  a  gift  for  the  prac- 
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tical  sciences,  Robert  had  got  apprenticed  in 
Birmingham,  and  for  some  time  bade  fair  to 
acquit  himself  well.  But  it  had  not  been 
farming  to  which  he  was  in  reality  averse,  so 
much  as  to  restraint  of  any  kind  ,*  and  find- 
ing, after  a  little,  that  he  could  not  be  his  own 
master  at  the  lathe,  any  more  than  at  the 
plough,  he  forsook  his  second  calling  likewise. 
This  had  justly  angered  Michael,  and  drawn 
from  him,  on  the  return  of  the  lad,  certain  ex- 
j)resRion8  which  his  young  spirit  undutifully 
resented.  There  was  a  violent  scene  in  that 
peaceful  homestead  of  Cowlees  one  day ;  and 
the  next  morning,  when  the  house  was  astir, 
it  was  found  that  Robert  had  gone  away  in 
the  night-time,  nor  had  ho  since  cither  re- 
turned home  or  written  of  his  whereal)outs. 

It  was  a  year  ogo  and  more  by  this  time, 
during  which  period  Mrs.  Courtenay  had 
grown  older  than  in  the  half-dozen  years  be- 
fore, while  the  old  man  himself,  said  the 
farm-people,  had  altered  to  the  full  as  much 
as  she,  although,  for  his  part,  he  never  owned 
to  it.  It  was  not  he  who  told  me  of  the 
matter,  but  the  gudewife,  who  was  fond  of  me 
— as  my  vanity  was  obliged  to  confess — mainly 
because  I  was  of  the  age  of  her  lost  lad,  and 
so  reminded  her  of  him.  I  slept  in  the  very 
room  which  had  formerly  been  her  Robert's, 
and  a  very  comfortable  Httle  room  it  was. 

Here  it  was,  very  early  one  May  morning, 
before  even  the  earliest  risers  of  the  farm 
were  up,  that  I  was  awakened  by  these  three 
words,  pronounced  close  by  me  in  the  distinct- 
est  tones  :  "  The  ferrvman  waits." 

So  perfectly  conscious  was  I  of  having  l)een 
really  addressed,  that  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  at 
once,  and  replied  :  "  Well,  and  what  is  that 
to  me  ?  "  before  the  absurdity  of  the  intima- 
tion had  time  to  strike  me.  The  snow-white 
curtains  of  the  little  bed  were  completely  un- 
drawn, so  that  no  person  could  have  been 
hidden  behind  them.  Although  it  was  not 
broad  daylight,  every  object  was  clearly  dis- 
cernible, and  through  the  half-opened  window 
came  the  cool,  delicious,  summer  air  with 
quickening  fragrance.  I  heard  the  dog  rattle 
his  chain  in  the  yard  as  he  came  out  of  his 
kennel  and  shook  himself,  and  then  returned 
to  it  lazily,  as  though  it  was  not  time  to  be 
up  yet.  A  cock  crew,  but  very  unsatisfactorily, 
leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  his  ])erformance, 
as  though  he  had  been  mistaken  in  the  hour. 
My  watch,  a  more  reliable  chronicler,  in- 
formed me  that  it  wanted  a  quarter  of  four 
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o'clock.  I  was  not  accustomed  to  be  awak- 
ened at  such  a  time  as  that,  and  turned  my- 
aclf  somewhat  indignantly  on  the  pillow,  re- 
gretful that  I  had  eaten  clotted  cream  for 
supper  the  preceding  evening.  I  lay  perfectly 
still,  with  my  eyes  shut,  endeayoring,  since  I 
could  not  get  to  sleep  again,  to  account  for 
the  peculiar  nature  of  my  late  nightmare,  as 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  consider  it,  until 
the  cuckoo  clock  on  the  oaken  stair  outside 
struck  four.  The  last  note  of  the  mechanical 
bird  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  again, 
close  to  my  pillow,  I  heard  uttered,  not  only 
with  distinctness,  but  with  a  most  unmistaka- 
ble earnestness,  tlie  same  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  had  once  so  startled  me  already : 
**  The  ferryman  waits." 

Then  I  got  up,  and  looked  under  the  little 
bed,  and  behind  it;  into  the  small  cupboard 
where  my  one  change  of  boots  was  kept,  and 
where  there  was  scarcely  room  for  any  thing 
else.  I  sounded  the  wall  nearest  my  bed's 
head,  and  found  it  solid  enough ;  it  was  also 
an  outside  wall ;  nor  from  any  of  the  more 
remote  ones  could  so  distinct  a  summons  have 
come.  Then  I  pushed  the  window-casement 
fully  back,  and  tlirust  my  head  and  bare  neck 
into  the  morning  air.  If  I  wos  still  asleep,  I 
was  determined  to  wake  myself,  and  then,  if 
I  should  liear  the  mysterious  voice  again,  I 
was  determined  to  obev  it.  I  was  notalormed, 
nor  even  disturbed  in  my  mind,  although 
greatly  interested.  The  circumstances  of  my 
position  precluded  any  supernatural  terror. 
The  animals  in  the  farmyard  were  lying  in 
the  tumbled  straw  close  by,  and  near  enough 
to  be  startled  at  a  shout  of  mine;  some 
pigeons  were  already  circling  round  the  dove- 
cote, or  pacing,  sentinel-like,  the  littlo  plat- 
forms before  their  domiciles ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  lasher,  by  whose  circling  eddies  I  had 
so  often  watched  for  trout,  came  cheerily  and 
witii  inviting  tone  across  the  dewy  meadows. 
The  whole  landscape  seemed  instinct  with 
new-born  life,  and  to  have  thoroughly  shaken 
off  the  solemnity  of  drenry  night.  Its  sur- 
passing beauty  and  freshness  so  entirely  took 
possession  of  me  indeed,  that  in  its  contem- 
plation I  absolutely  forgot  the  inexplicable 
occurrence  which  had  brought  me  to  the  win- 
dow. I  was  wrapped  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  out  whether  those  tapering  lines,  su])- 
porting,  as  it  appeared,  a  mass  of  southern 
cloud,  were  indeed  the  pinnacles  of  the  cathe- 
dral, when  close  by  my  ear,  close  by,  as  though 
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the  speaker  had  his  face  at  the  casement  lik^ 
wise,  the  words  were  a  third  time  utteied : 
"  The  ferryman  waits." 

There  was  a  deeper  aeriousness  in  ita  tone 
on  this  occasion,  an  appeal  which  seemed  to 
have  a  touch  of  pathos  as  well  as  gloom ;  bat 
it  was  the  same  voice,  and  one  which  I  aball 
never  forget.  I  did  not  hesitate  another  mo- 
ment, but  dressed  myself  as  quickly  u  I 
could,  and  descending  the  stairs,  took  dom 
the  vast  oaken  door-bar,  and  let  myself  oat, 
as  I  had  been  wont  to  do  when  I  went  betimes 
a-fishing.  Then  I  strode  southward  along  tbe 
footpath  leading  through  the  fields  to  wbeve 
the  river-ferry  was,  some  three  miles  off,  now 
doubting,  now  believing,  that  the  ferryman 
did  wait  there  at  such  an  unusually  earlj 
hour,  and  for  me.  I  made  such  good  mo  of 
my  legs,  that  it  was  not  five  o'clodc  when  I 
reached  the  last  meadow  that  lay  between  mo 
and  the  stream ;  it  was  higher  ground  thn 
its  neighbor  land,  and  every  step  I  took  I  was 
looking  eagerly  to  come  in  sight  of  the  fesf- 
house,  which  was  on  the  opposite  bank,  md 
by  no  means  within  easy  hailing  distance. .  Al 
last,  I  did  so,  and  observed,  to  my  astonnb* 
ment,  that  the  boat  was  not  at  its  usual  moor> 
ings.  It  must  needs,  therefore,  liare  beoi 
already  brought  over  upon  ray  own  side.  A 
few  steps  further  brought  me  into  view  ot  it, 
with  the  ferryman  standing  up  in  tlie  stem 
leaning  on  his  punt-pole,  and  looking  intently 
in  my  direction.  He  gave  a  great  **  halloo  " 
when  he  recognized  me,  and  I  returned  it,  far 
we  were  old  acquaintances. 

**  Well,  Master  Philip,"  cried  he,  as  I  drew 
nearer,  '*  you  are  not  here  so  very  much  bo- 
times,  after  all ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  yoa 
nigh  upon  half  an  hour." 

"Waiting  for  me?*'  echoed  I.  "I  dont 
know  how  that  can  be,  since  nobody  knew 
that  I  was  coming ;  and  indeed  I  didn't  know 

it  myself,  till" And  there  I  stopped 

myself  u])on  the  very  verge  of  confessing  m]r- 
self  to  have  been  fooled  by  a  voicel  Perhapa 
the  ferryman  himself  may  beconccnicd  in  tbo 
trick,  thought  I,  and*  is  now  about  to  charge 
me  roundly  for  being  taken  across  out  of 
hours. 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  the  Genius  of  the 
Itiver,  turning  his  pcakless  sap  hind  before, 
which  was  his  fashion  when  puzzled,  and  cei^ 
tainly  a  much  more  polite  one  than  that  com- 
mon to  his  brethren  of  the  land,  of  scratching 
their  heads — "  all  I  can  say  is,  as  I  was  rouaed 
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At  half-past  three  or  so  by  a  friend  of  yours, 
•ft}iDg  as  though  you  would  be  wanting  me 
in  a  little  on  the  north  bank." 

**  What  friend  was  that  P  **  inquired  L 

"  Nay,  sir,  for  that  matter,  I  can't  say,  since 
I  didn't  see  him,  but  I  heard  him  well  enough 
at  all  events,  and  as  plain  as  I  now  hear  you. 
I  was  asleep  when  he  first  called  me  from  out- 
cide  yonder,  and  could  scarcely  make  any 
•ense  of  it ;  but  the  second  time  I  was  wide 
awake ;  and  the  third  time,  as  I  was  undoing 
the  window,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
— '  Be  ready  for  Philip  Reaton  on  the  nor' 
bask,'  he  said." 

"And  how  was  it  you  missed  seeing  my 
friend  P  "  inquired  I,  as  carelessly  as  I  could. 

**  He  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  gone,  I 
xeckon,  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  my  window 
open,  and  knew  he  had  roused  me,  he  set  off. 
Hia  voice  came  round  the  east  corner  of  the 
oottage,  as  though  he  went  Exeter  way.  I 
wouldn't  have  got  up  at  such  a  time,  and  at 
■ueh  a  summons,  for  many  other  folks  but 
you,  I  do  assure  you.  Master  Philip." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  I,  though  by  no  means 
quite  convinced ;  "  you're  a  good  fellow,  and 
here's  five  shillings  for  you.  And  now,  put 
Die  across,  and  show  me  the  nearest  way  by 
which  I  can  get  to  the  city." 

Now  if,  by  some  inscrutable  means,  the 
ferr}'man — who  had  become  the  leading  figure 
in  my  mind  because  of  the  mysterious  warn- 
ing—or any  accomplice  of  his  had  played  me 
a  trick,  and  trumped  up  a  story  for  my  farther 
bewilderment,  they  had  not,  I  flattered  my- 
•elf,  very  much  cause  for  boasting.  I  had 
evinced  but  slight  curiosity  about  the  unknown 
gentleman  who  had  heralded  my  approach  at 
daylight,  and  I  had  given  them  to  understand 
that  I  had  a  real  oliject  in  my  early  rising — 
that  of  reaching  the  capital  city,  at  least  ten 
miles  away.  But  my  own  brain  was,  for  all 
that,  a  prey  to  the  most  conflicting  sugges- 
tions, not  one  of  which  was  of  final  service 
towards  an  exjilanation  of  the  events  of  the 
morning. 

There  was  I,  at  a  little  after  five  A.M.,  with 
a  walk  before  me  of  ten,  and  a  walk  behind 
me  of  three  good  Devon  miles,  breakfastless, 
without  the  least  desire  to  reach  the  place  I  j 
was  bound  for — and  all  because  of  a  couple  of 
vox-ei-prceierea-nihirs,  voices  without  a  body 
between  them.  I  consumed  the  way  in  men- 
tally reviewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the ; 
case  again  and  again,  and  by  no  means  in  a ' 
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credulous  spirit;  but  when  I  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  city  upon  the  hill,  I  was  as  far 
from  the  solution  of  the  matter  as  when  I 
started.  That  the  ferryman  himself,  a  simple 
countryman,  should  be  concerned  in  any  prac- 
tical joke  upon  me,  a  mere  fly-fishing  acquaint- 
ance of  a  couple  of  weeks'  standing ;  or  that 
such  persons  as  the*Courtenays  should  have 
permitted  the  playing  of  it  upon  a  guest  at 
Cowlees,  was  only  less  astounding  than  the 
perfection  of  the  trick  itself— if  trick  it  really 
was.  But  neither  my  feelings  of  anger,  when 
I  looked  on  the  matter  in  that  light,  nor  those 
of  mystery,  when  I  took  the  more  supernatu- 
ral view  of  it,  in  anywise  interfered  with  the 
gradual  growth  of  appetite ;  and  when  I 
turned  into  a  private  room  of  the  Bishop's 
Head  in  the  High  Street,  the  leading  idea  in 
my  mind,  after  all  my  cogitations,  was  Break- 
fast If  seven-and-forty  mysterious  voices  had 
informed  me  that  the  ferryman  was  waiting 
thcjif  I  should  have  responded  :  **  Then  let 
him  wait — at  all  events,  while  I  eat  a  beef- 
steak and  sundries." 

Although  Exeter  is  as  picturesque  and  ven- 
erable a  city  as  any  raven  could  desire  to 
dwell  in,  it  is  not  a  lively  town  by  any  means, 
in  a  general  way.  A  quiet,  saintly,  solemn 
spot,  indeed,  it  is ;  excellently  adapted  for  a 
sinner  to  pass  his  last  days  in — although  he 
would  probably  find  them  among  the  longest 
in  his  life — and  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  end 
in  its  very  great  benefit  of  (e])iscopal)  clergy ; 
but  for  a  hale  young  gentleman  of  nineteen 
to  find  himself  therein  at  nine  o'clock  on  a 
fine  summer  morning,  with  nothing  to  do, 
and  all  the  day  to  do  it  in,  was  an  embarrass- 
ing circumstance. 

**  Nothing  going  on,  as  usual,  I  suppose  ?  " 
inquired  I,  with  a  yawn  at  the  waiter,  when  I 
had  finished  a  vast  refection. 

"Going  on,  sir?  Yessir.  City  very  gay, 
indeed,  sir,  just  now.  Assizes,  sir,  now  sit- 
ting. Murder  case — very  interesting  for  a 
young  gentleman  like  yourself,  indeed,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  is  interesting  ?  " 
retorted  I,  with  the  indignation  of  hobblede- 
hoyhood  at  having  its  manhood  called  in  ques- 
tion. "Young  gentleman,  indeed!  I  urn  a 
man,  sir.  But  what  about  this  murder  P  Is 
the  prisoner  convicted  ?  " 

"  Convicted,  sir  ?  Nossir ;  not  yet,  sir. 
We  ho])e  he  will  be  convicted  this  morning, 
sir.  It's  a  very  bad  case,  indeed,  sir.  A 
journeyman  carpenter,  one  Robert    Moles, 
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have  been  and  murdered  a  toll-keeper — killed 
him  in  the  dead  of  night,  sir,  with  a  'atchet ; 
and  his  wife^s  the  witness  against,  him.'* 

"Tlmt's  very  horrible,"  remarked  I.  "I 
didn't  know  a  wife  could  give  evidence." 

"  Xossir,  not  Jiis  wife,  sir;  it's  the  toll- 
keeper's  wife,  sir.  She  swears  to  this  Moles, 
although  it  happened  two  months  ago  or 
more,  sir.  Murder  will  out,  they  say ;  and 
how  true  it  is  !  He'll  be  hung  in  front  of  the 
jail,  sir,  in  a  hopen  place  upon  an  'ill,  so  as 
almost  everybody  will  be  able  to  see  it,  bless 
ye ! " 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  end  of  this 
trial — very  much,  indeed,  waiter." 

"  Should  you,  sir  ?  "  fondling  his  chin.  "  It 
couldn't  be  done,  sir — it  could  not  be  done ; 
the  court  is  crowded  into  a  mash  already.    To 

be  sure,  I've  got  a But  no,  sir,  it  could 

not  be  done." 

"  I  suppose  it's  merely  a  question  of  How 
much  ?  "  said  I,  taking  out  my  purse.  "  Did- 
n't you  say  you  had  a  " 

**  A  cousin  as  is  a  javelin-man,  yessir.  AVell, 
I  don't  know  but  what  it  might  be  done,  sir, 
if  you'll  just  wait  till  I've  cleared  away. 
There,  they're  at  it  already !  " 

While  he  spoke  a  fanfaronade  of  trumpets 
without  proclaimed  that  the  judges  were 
about  to  take  their  seats,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  waiter  and  I  were  among  the  crowd.  The 
javelin-man,  turning  out  to  be  amenable  to 
reason  and  the  ties  of  relationship,  as  well  as 
not  averse  to  a  small  pecuniary  recompense, 
I  soou  found  standing-room  for  myself  in  the 
court-house,  where  every  seat  had  been  en- 
gaged for  hours  before.  As  I  had  been 
informed,  the  proceedings  were  all  but  con- 
cluded, save  some  unimportant  indirect  evi- 
dence, and  the  speech  of  the  prisoner's  coun- 
sel. This  gentleman  had  been  assigned  to 
the  accused  by  the  court,  since  he  had  not 
provided  himself  with  any  advocate,  nor  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  tremendous  charge  laid 
against  him,  except  by  a  simple  denial.  All 
that  had  been  elicited  from  him  since  his  ap- 
prehension, it  seemed,  was  this :  that  the  toll- 
keeper's  wife  was  mistaken  in  his  identity,  but 
that  he  had  lod  a  wandering  life  of  late,  and 
could  not  produce  any  person  to  prove  an 
alibi ;  that  he  was  in  Dorsetshire  when  the 
murder  was  done,  miles  away  from  the  scene 
of  its  commission ;  but  at  what  place  on  the 
particular  day  in  question— the  5th  of  March 
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— he  could  not  recall  to  mind.  This,  taken 
in  connection  with  strong  condemnatory  evi- 
dence, it  was  clear,  w*ouId  go  sadly  against 
him  with  the  jury,  as  a  lame  defence  indeed; 
although,  as  it  struck  me  who  had  only  gleaned 
this  much  from  a  bystander,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  ik  journeyman  carpen- 
ter, who  was  not  likely  to  have  kept  a  diaty, 
should  not  recollect  what  i)lace  he  had  tramped 
through  upon  any  particular  date.  Why, 
where  had  I  myself  been  on  the  5th  of  March? 
thought  I.  It  took  me  several  minutes  to  re- 
member, and  I  only  did  so  by  recollecting 
that  I  had  left  Dorsetshire  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, ])artly  in  consequence  of  some  alterations 
going  on  at  home.  Dorsetshire,  hy  the  by, 
did  the  prisoner  say  ?  Why,  surely  I  had 
seen  that  face  somewhere  before,  which  was 
now  turned  anxiously  and  hurriedly  around 
the  court,  and  now,  as  if  ashamed  of  meeting 
so  many  eyes,  concealed  in  his  treraidons 
hands  !  Hobert  Moles !  No,  I  had  certainly 
never  heard  that  name ;  and  yet  I  began  to 
watch  the  poor  fellow  with  a  singular  interest, 
begotten  of  the  increasing  conviction  that  he 
was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  me. 

The  evidence  went  on  and  concluded;  the 
counsel  for  the  ])risoner  did  his  best,  but  his 
speech  was,  of  necessity,  an  appeal  to  raeicy 
rather  than  to  justice.  All  that  had  been 
confided  to  him  by  his  client  was  this:  that 
the  young  man  was  a  vagabond,  who  had  de- 
serted his  parents,  and  ran  away  from  his  in- 
dentures, and  was  so  far  deserving  of  little 
pity;  that  he  had, however,  only  been  vicious, 
and  not  criminal :  as  for  the  murder  with 
which  he  was  now  charged,  the  commission 
of  such  a  hideous  outrage  had  never  entered 
his  brain.  **  Did  the  lad  look  like  a  mur- 
derer?  Or  did  he  not  rather  resemble  the 
Prodigal  Son,  penitent  for  his  misdeeds,  in- 
deed, but  not  weighed  down  by  the  blood  of 
a  fellow-creature  ?  " 

All  this  was  powerfully  enough  expressedp 
but  it  was  not  evidence ;  and  the  jury,  with- 
out retiring  from  their  box,  pronounced  the 
young  man  "Guilty,"  amid  a'silence  wbieb 
seemed  to  corroborate  the  verdict.  Then  the 
judge  put  on  tlic  terrible  black  cap,  and  sol* 
emnly  inquired  for  the  last  time  whether 
Ilobert  Moles  had  any  reason  to  urge  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  hito. 

**  My  lord,"  replied  the  lad  in  a  singuhujf 
low,  sofl  voice,  which  recalled  the  utterer  to 
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mf  recollection  on  the  instant,  "  I  am  wholly 
Imiocent  of  the  dreadful  crime  of  which  I  am 
•eemed,  although  I  confess  I  see  in  the  doom 
thmt  u  about  to  be  passed  upon  me  a  fit  rec- 
ompeiise  for  my  wickedness  and  disobedi- 
tnce.  I  was,  however,  until  informed  of  it  by 
the  officer  who  took  me  into  custody,  as  igno- 
mit  of  this  poor  man's  existence  as  of  his 
death.'' 

•  My  lord,"  cried  1,  speaking  with  an  energy 
end  distinctness  that  astonished  myself,  *'  this 
foaog  man  has  spoken  the  truth,  as  I  can 
tMify." 

There  was  a  tremendous  sensation  in  the 

eoort  at  this  announcement,  and  it  was  some 

Biinutes  before  I  was  allowed  to  take  my  place 

Id  the  witness-box.    The  counsel  for  the  crown 

:\fOl|jected  to  my  becoming  evidence  at  that 

-  pwiod  of  the  proceedings  at  all,  and  threw 

*  Umself  into  the  legal  question  with  all  the 

indignation  which  he  had  previously  exhibited 

against  the  practice  of  midnight  murder ;  but 

Afsntually  the  court  overruled  him,  and  I  was 


I  stated  that  I  did  not  know  the  prisoner 
hf  Dame,  but  that  I  could  swear  to  his  iden- 
tity. •  I  described  how,  upon  the  5th  of  March 
last,  the  local  builder,  being  in  want  of  hands, 
bad  hired  the  accused  to  assist  in  the  con- 
•trnction  of  a  bow-window  in  the  drawing- 
loom  of  our  house  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  affecting 
to  disbelieve  my  sudden  recognition  of  the 
prisoner,  here  requested  to  know  whether  any 
particular  circumstance  had  recalled  him  to 
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my  mind,  or  whether  I  had  only  a  vague  and 
general  recollection  of  him. 

"  I  had  only  that,"  I  confessed,  "  until  the 
prisoner  spoke :  his  voice  is  peculiar,  and  I 
remember  very  distinctly  to  have  heard  it 
upon  the  occasion  I  speak  of;  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  tread  upon  his  foot-rule  and 
break  it,  while  at  work  upon  the  window,  |md 
I  overheard  him  lamenting  that  occurrence." 

Here  the  counsel  for  the  accused  reminded 
the  court  •that  a  broken  foot-rule  had  been 
found  upon  the  prisoner's  person,  at  the  time 
of  his  apprehension. 

Within  some  five  minutes,  in  short,  the 
feelings  of  judge,  jury,  and  spectators  entirely 
changed ;  and  the  poor .  young  fellow  at  the 
bar,  instead  of  having  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  him,  found  himself,  through  my  means, 
set  very  soon  at  liberty.  He  came  over  to 
rae  at  the  inn  to  express  his  sense  of  my 
prompt  interference,  and  to  beg  to  know  how 
he  might  show  his  gratitude.  "  I  am  not  so 
mean  a  fellow  as  I  seem,"  said  he;  "and  I 
hope,  by  God's  blessing,  to  be  yet  a  credit  to 
the  parents  to  whom  I  have  behaved  so  ill." 

"What  is  your  real  name?"  inquired  I, 
struck  by  a  sudden  impulse. 

"  My  real  name,"  replied  the  young  man, 
blushing  deeply,  "  is  Courtenay,  and  my  home, 
where  I  hope  to  be  to-night,  is  at  Cowlees 
Farm,  across  the  Exe." 

And  so  I  had  not  been  called  so  mysteri- 
ously at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  after  all. 


I. 


Ibish  Custom  op  Coloring  Linen  with 
StAFFROK. — The  Irish  had  a  custom  of  coloring 
an  their  linen  apparel  with  saffron,  to  save  the 
diaiges  of  washing,  as  Sir  Richard  Cox  would 
kave  as  believe ;  though  more  probably  they  used 
lluu  practice  by  way  of  ornament,  as  tiie.Picts  and 
Britons  colored  their  bodies.  They  wore  their 
iKirts  and  smocks  of  an  immoderate  size,, thir- 
tlsa  or  fourteen  yards  of  cloth  in  each ;  but  to 
nfioffm  these  customs  the  statute  28  Henrv  VIII. 
VIS  made,  whereby  they  were  prohibited  under 
a  penalty jTrom  wearing  any  shirt,  smock,  kerchor, 
mmd  fi.e.  a  JiiUt),  neckerchor,  moclcet  (a  hand- 
htrehior),  or  linen  cap  tolored  or  dijeii  with  saffron, 
ftio  wear  in  their  shirts  or  smocks  above  seven 
tgniit  of  cloath,  to  be  measured  according  to  the 
MSiig'B  standard, — Sir  James   Ware. 


Horrid  Barbarttt.  — 1423.  Jacqueline, 
Countess  of  Hcnault,  sent  Floris  of  Kishock 
with  men  to  surprise  the  town  of  Schoonhourn, 
the  which  he  effected  happilv  through  the  assist- 
ance of  some  townsmen  well  affected  to  the  said 
lady :  but  he  could  not  recover  the  castle  with- 
out a  siege  of  six  weeks,  at  the  end  whereof  he 
forced  them  to  yield  to  have  their  goods  and 
lives  saved :  only  Albert  Begllirick,  one  of  the 
captains  was  reserved  to  bo  at  the  Countess' 
discretion ;  who,  notwithstanding,  had  leave 
given  him  to  go  and  visit  his  friends,  having 
past  his  word  and  oath  to  retujn  to  prison  within 
a  month,  the  which  having  performed  according 
to  his  promise,  he  was  in  the  night  buried  alive 
under  one  of  the  platforms  of  the  castle." — 
History  of  the  Netherlands,  p.  137. 
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From  The  Weatminister  Beview. 
THE  MORALS  OF  TRADE. 

1.  The  Complete  English  Tradesman,    By 

Daniel  Defoe.    London.     1726. 

2.  The  Times.     1858. 

3.  The  Public  Ledger.    1858. 

We  are  not  about  to  repeat,  under  the 
abo^  title,  the  often-told  tale  of  adultera- 
tions :  albeit,  were  it  our  object  to  deal  with 
this  almost  threadbare  topic,  there  are  not 
wanting  materials  more  or  less  new.  It  is 
rather  the  less  observed  and  less  known  dis- 
honesties of  trade,  to  which  we  would  here 
draw  attention.  The  same  lack  of  conscien- 
tiousness which  shows  itself  in  the  mixing  of 
starch  with  cocoa,  in  the  dilution  of  butter 
with  lard,  in  the  coloring  of  confectionary 
with  chromate  of  lead  and  arsenite  of  cop- 
per, must  of  course  come  out  in  other  less 
concrete  forms ;  and  these  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  numerous  and  as  mischevious  — 
some  even  more  mischievous. 

But  that  we  grow  up  in  daily  familiarity 
with  them,  we  should  be  startled  by  the  many 
indications  of  dishonesty  that  meet  us  at 
every  turn.  Getting  wide  glimpses  through 
small  holes,  the  far-seeing  moralist  might 
even  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  our  streets 
divine  how  lax  are  the  principles  of  our  trade. 
Hearing  the  costermonger  cry  all  his  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  '*  fine,"  and  the  itinerant 
fish-vender  invariably  describe  his  supplies  as 
"  fresh  "  and  "  alive,"  he  might  infer  the  gen- 
erality of  misrepresentation  ;  and  he  would 
find  liis  inference  verified  when,  on  turning 
to  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Times,  he 
found  all  the  ships  and  packets  characterized 
as  "  splendid,"  "  first-class,"  "  very  fast-sail- 
ing," "beautiful,"  "celebrated,"  "magnifi- 
cent"— when  he  read  of  the  horses  that  they 
were  all  either  "  the  finest  grown,"  or  "  first- 
rate,"  or  "  invaluable,"  or  "  the  handsomest 
in  town,"  or  "one  of  the  grandest  steppers 
in  London" — when  he  saw  that  all  the  prop- 
erties for  sale  were  "  exceedingly  valuable," 
"  extremely  well-fitted  up,"  "  most  eligible," 
"  delightful  site,"  "  admirably  adapted,"  etc. — 
when  he  discovered  that  all  the  lodgings  were 
"  very  comfortable,"  all  the  medicines  "  infal- 
lible," all  the  references  "  unexceptionable." 
Casting  his  eyes  over  shop-signs  and  door- 
plates,  and  meeting  as  he  would  with  such 
titles  as  "  mechanical  operative  dentist "  (im- 
plying that  other  dentists  are  not  mechan- 
ical   and    operative),    or    "practical   boot- 


maker" (tacitly  referring,  as  it  seems,  to 
some  class  of  theoretical  bootmakers),  he 
would  have  further  evidence  of  the  wish  to 
give  a  false  impression  of  superiority.  Wlule 
still  more  numerous  facts  of  the  same  mean- 
ing would  be  furnished  him  in  the  grand 
names  coined  for  very  commonplace  articles ; 
and  in  the  use  of  the  words  "  patent "  and 
"registered,"  to  imply im{>roTem en ta  where 
there  are  none. 

Between  the  many  forms  of  this,  which  is 
vulgarly  called  humbug,  and  the  direct  Crimea 
of  which  traders  are  sometimes  guilty,  there 
lie  dishonesties  of  various  grades  of  fla|^ 
itiousness,  and  various  degrees  of  prevalence; 
and  these  are  committed,  not  by  retailers  onlj, 
but  they  \itiate  the  more  extensile  transae* 
tions  of  agents,  wholesale  houses,  and  mai^ 
ufacturers.  It  is  not  true,  as  many  suppoaei 
that  only  the  lower  classes  of  the  commer- 
cial world  are  guilty  of  fraudulent  dealing: 
those  above  them  are  to  a  great  extent 
blameworthy.  That  the  larger  traders  dit* 
play  in  other  shapes  a  like  want  of  principle 
with  the  smaller,  may  indeed  be  suspected  h 
priori.  It  can  scarcely  be  that  on  the 
average  those  who  deal  in  bales  and  tons 
difier  widely  in  morality  from  those  who  deal 
in  yards  and  pounds.  We  may  presume  that 
their  misdoings  simply  tske  a  less  concrete 
form,  or  como  less  conspicuously  before  the 
public.  And  we  are  not  deceived  in  this  con- 
clusion. Illicit  practices  of  ever}'  form  aAd- 
shade,  from  venial  deception  up  to  all  but 
direct  theft,may  be  brought  home  to  the  higlwr 
grades  of  our  commercial  world.  Tricks  in- 
numerable, lies  acted  or  uttered,  elaborately 
devised  frauds,  are  prevalent — many  of  them 
established  as  "  customs  of  the  trade; "  nay, 
not  only  established,  but  defended.  To  a  tcr* 
rible  extent  dishonesty  is,  not  an  exceptional 
and  temporary,  but  a  general  and  permanent 
element  of  our  mercantile  8}'stem.  Let  us 
look  at  the  evidence :  first  briefly  noting  the 
sins  of  retailers. 

Of  illustrations  furnished  by  the  shopkeep 
ing  class,  many  are  so  familiar  as  scarcely  to 
need  enumeration.  All  know  something  of 
the  common  manoeuvres  used  in  the  clothing 
trades — the  false  announcements  of  "  QretC 
Reduction,"  "  Selling  Off,""  Bankrupt  Stodc,* 
"Tremendous  Sacrifice,"  with  which  shop* 
fronts  are  made  conspicuous,  and  the  atlm* 
tion  of  the  credulous  arrested ;  the  exhibitioa 
in  the  windows  of  ticketed  samples  that  are 
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■uperior  to  those  sold  as  the  same  behind  the 
eounter ;  the  change  of  articles  that  is  some- 
timei  made  after  purchase,  while  the  custom- 
n't  eyes  are  directed  elsewhere.  Many,  too, 
matt  have  heard  how  unwary  buyers  are  be- 
trayed into  taking  as  great  bargains,  things 
which  are  represented  to  them  as  slightly 
damaged,  and  therefore  cheap;  but  which 
are  really  charged  to  them  at  the  full  price ; 
and  how  indeed  not  unfrequently  such  arti- 
ples  are  intentionally  injured  by  fire  or  water 
in  some  inconspicuous  place,  the  better  to 
araate  in  the  buyer's  mind  the  delusive  belief 
that  they  are  offered  at  a  great  sacrifice.  But 
there  are  some  methods  of  misleading  that 
are  less  generally  understood.  A  very  com- 
mon one  is  that  of  fractional  rates — the  three- 
fartliing  system,  as  it  might  be  termed.  The 
contents  of  a  shop-window  are  marked  at  such 
prices  as  thirteen|3ence  halfpenny,  sevenpence 
fitfthing,  and  the  like,  with  the  view  of  sug- 
gesting the  false  inference  that  where  the 
prices  are  adjusted  to  such  small  coins,  the 
margin  of  profit  must  be  very  narrow ;  and 
this  false  inference  is  usually  drawn.  A  kin- 
dred trick,  which  is  general  among  the  ad- 
vertising drapers,  is  that  of  selling  certain 
common  goods,  of  which  the  public  know  the 
▼alue,  at  a  very  low  rate — a  rate  entailing  loss 
-—to  produce  I  he  impression  that  other  goods 
are  being  sold  at  corresponding  rates.  Such 
lares  as  calico  at  a  penny  farthing  per  yard, 
miraculously  cheap  bonnets,  ribbons  at  a  ri- 
diculously small  figure,  are  distributed  through 
the  window  and  about  the  doorway ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  this  ground-bait  (to  use  an  angler's 
metaphor)  not  a  few  gudgeons  are  induced  to 
purcliase  largely  of  things  that  are  as  dear  as 
the  lures  are  cheap.  Add  to  which,  that  in 
such  establishments  much  is  done  by  sheer 
force  of  lying.  "Fifteen  per  cent  below 
other  houses  "  is  reiterated  in  advertisements 
with  unbluRliing  audacity,  when,  as  proved  by 
those  who  have  tested  them,  the  prices  arc  in 
tome  cases  nine  and  ten  per  cent  higher.  On 
many  out  of  the  ])as$ing  crowd  this  assertion 
tells ;  and  sup])orted  as  it  is  by  unscrupulous 
professions  made  over  the  counter  by  assis- 
tants whose  ])romotion  depends  on  their  suc- 
cess in  selling — who  have  ever  hanging  over 
them  the  penalty  of  dismissal  if  the  memo- 
randa of  their  sales  daily  filed  and  inspected 
do  not  come  up  to  par — the  falsehood  prospers. 
Among  retail  grocers — whose  chief  trans- 
grcMions,  however,  come  under  the  head  of 
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adulterations — there  exist  some  practices  anal- 
ogous to  those  just  mentioned.  The  use  of 
lures  is  extremely  general — indeed  we  might 
say,  almost  universal.  Sugar  and  spices  are 
mostly  the  commodities  on  which  a  sacrifice  is 
made :  the  first  becatise  it  is  one  of  which  all 
housekeepers  know  the  current  prices,  in 
which  they  can  therefore  appreciate  a  reduc- 
tion ;  the  second  probably  because  not  being  pur- 
chased in  large  quantities,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  relative  loss  does  not  amount  to  a 
large  total.  Of  course  the  ])rofits  made  upon 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  currants,  rice,  and  the  rest, 
must  be  correspondingly  g^at.  Judge  what 
it  is  from  looking  at  the  figures.  As  we  are 
told  by  a  highly  intelligent  man  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  familiar  alike  with  its  wholesale 
and  retail  practices,  a  retail  grocer  who  makes 
his  business  pay,  has  to  sell  every  £100  worth 
of  goods  for  £110.  Of  this  sum  about  £40 
represent  the  sale  of  sugar;  and  this  £40 
worth  of  sugar  is  sold  at  a  loss  of  five  per 
cent.  Of  course,  therefore,  on  the  remaining 
£60  worth  of  commodities,  nearly  a  double 
profit  has  to  be  made;  and  as  competition 
prevents  the  doing  of  this  by  an  adequate  in- 
crease of  price,  it  must  necessarily  be  done 
by  some  kind  of  deception.  It  may  be  very 
pertinently  asked  —  "  What  advantage  is 
reaped  by  this  system  if  all,  or  most,  pursue 
it  ?  "  and  the  reply  is — "  There  is  now  no  ad- 
vantage." Those  who  first  thus  deluded  the 
public,  and,  by  alluring  customers  with  sugar 
below  prime  cost,  obtained  a  large  sale  for 
chicoried  coffee,  etc.,  made  large  profits.  But 
as  fast  as  the  trick  has  been  adopted  by  a 
wider  and  wider  circle,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
profitable  to  any  one  ;  and  like  countless  other 
established  mal-practices  of  trade,  lias  become 
an  inconvenience,  if  not  a  loss.  Perhaps  its 
chief  effect  now  is  that  of  suggesting,  fostering, 
and  excusing  further  abuses.  Whoso  has 
used  this  deceit  is  less  likelv  to  hesitate  in 
adopting  others  known  to  the  fraternity: 
such  as  passing  off  articles  of  one  quality  for 
those  of  another ;  or  giving  in  handbills  some 
impossibly  low  price  for  a  commodity  of  the 
"  very  finest  "  kind,  and  when  it  is  asked  for, 
selling  some  other  called  the  "  finest,*'  under 
a  pretended  misunderstanding  of  the  order. 
Nor  will  those  habituated  to  such  a  policy  fail 
to  seize  fit  occasions  for  palming  on  their 
customers  old  stock  as  new:  waiting  until 
certain  vessels  are  announced  from  China  or 
the  Mediterranean,  and  then  before  yet  theur 
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cargoes  are  unshipped,  placarding  the  win- 
dows with  —  "  Finest  new  season^s  tea  ! " 
'*  Fresh  fruits  just  in ! "  And  it  needs  scarcely 
be  added  that  men  thus  familiarized  with  un- 
tniths,  direct  or  implied,  will  not  be  hindered 
by  qualms  of  conscience  from  adding  to  the 
ever-widening  flood  of  puffing  advertisements 
which,  as  characterized  by  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent judge,  are  "  one  mass  of  lies." 

As  already  hinted,  we  do  not  propose  to 
treat  at  much  length  the  dishonesties  of 
retail  trade,  of  which  most  readers  know  some- 
thing, and  many  a  good  deal.  The  foregoing 
brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  commoner 
artifices  which  disgrace  two  of  the  dominant 
businesses,  must  suflice,  as  indicating  the 
moral  tone  which  more  or  less  pervades  the 
class.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe,  that 
in  most  other  cases  the  vices  are  not  so  great. 
In  some,  the  nature  of  the  commodities  is  a 
hindrance  to  fraudulent  practices :  in  others, 
that  have  not  experienced  so  long-continued 
and  keen  a  competition,  such  elaborate  meth- 
ods of  deception  have  not  been  developed. 
But  as  there  is  no  reason  to  presume  that 
those  who  deal  in  textile  fabrics  or  plantation 
produce,  are  intrinsically  worse  in  character 
than  others,  we  must  conclude  that  among 
retailers  in  general  the  like  want  of  principle 
crops  out  with  a  frequency  and  clearness  vary- 
ing according  to  the  circumstances.  And 
whoever  takes  note  of  the  deceptions  that 
daily  come  under  his  observation — the  ale- 
bottles  that  contain  a  third  less  than  they 
should  do ;  the  loaves  that  are  under  weight ; 
the  pots  of  anchovies,  and  the  like,  which 
promise  to  contain  twice  what  they  really 
contain ;  the  sac  de  nuitf  seemingly  made  of 
black  leather,  but  really  of-varnished  canvas  ; 
the  furniture  that  warps  and  cracks  because 
made  of  green  wood ;  the  good-looking  houses 
in  which  bad  material  is  concealed  under  paper 
and  paint ;  the  faulty  and  diseased  horses 
that  are  palmed  on  the  unwary  as  sound ;  the 
plaice  served  up  at  the  dining-house  under 
the  name  of  turbot ;  the  pirated  piece  of  music 
differing  a  few  notes  from  the  originals ;  the 
numerous  imitations,  and  conspicuous  cautions 
against  imitations ;  will  sec  that  this  conclu- 
sion is  fullv  warranted. 

Ik'forc  passing  on,  however,  we  must  not 
forget  to  name  a  vice  of  another  order  that 
corrupts  retail  trade — the  bribing  of  servants. 
In  tlie  shape  of  Christmas-boxes  and  discounts 
on  bills,  tliis  seems  extremely  general.     Oc- 
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casionally,  as  by  a  still-remembered  lawnit 
respecting  the  secret  contract  between  a  miUe- 
man's  butler  and  his  wine-merchant,  atartUng 
instances  are  made  public     And  the  ayatem 
in  this  case  so  gigantically  developed,  appein 
to  prevail  more  or  less  throughout  the  trai» 
actions  between  shopkeepera  and  their  wealth- 
ier patrons :  uniformly  when  the  billa  are  paid 
by  the  servants,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
even  when   they  are  not.     Large  sums  arc 
thus  realized.    A  now  prosperous  farmer  ia 
the  Midland  Counties,  narrating  hia  previoui 
life  to  a  friend  of  ours,  whose  statements  are 
thoroughly  reliable,  admitted  that  his  capital 
had  been  wholly  derived  from  the  profits  henca 
accruing  to  him,  as  chief  servant  in  the  family 
of  a  gentleman  of  large  income.     He  paid  all 
the  accounts,  and  had  a  discount  of  five  per 
cent  upon  every  thing  he  paid.     From  the 
])hysician  down  to  the  sweep,  this  tax  was  mii- 
formly  levied,  and  submitted  to.     And  from 
this  domestic  ociroif  tacitly  recognized  bybii 
master,  he  gained  between   two  and  three 
hundred  a  year.     Customs  of  tliis  kind,  ex- 
tensively established  as  they  now  are,  neeei- 
sarily  generate  gross  abuses.    It  is  clear  that 
under  such  circumstances,  tradesmen  will  com- 
]}ete  with  each  other  in  bribing ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  do  so.     Servants,  greedy  of 
these  fees,  go  where  they  can  get  the  higbeit 
Directly  or  indirectly  they  inquire  of  a  ahop- 
keeper  what  discount  he  allows;  show  dis- 
satisfaction if  it  is  not  enough  ;  hint  that  more 
is  given  elsewhere,  and  go  elsewhere  if  their 
demands  are  not  met.    This  is  not  a  hypo- 
thetical statement :  we  have  the  facts  fully 
authenticated.    Tradesmen  have  described  to 
us  the  necessity  they  hre  under  of  succumlh 
ing;  the  haughty  manner  in  which  a  gentle- 
man's servant   will    receive  an    insufficient 
present;    and   the  inevitable  withdrawal  of 
custom   that  follows:  for  although   it  may 
seem  that  this  penalty  is  beyond  a  aenrant^ 
])ower  to  inflict,  yet  by  misrepresentations, 
and  even  by  malicious  damage  of  the  goods 
8u))plied,he  can  readily  get  it  inflicted  by  bis 
master.     Now,  the  bribes  he  thus  pa}'a  form 
a  considerable  deduction  from  a  shopkeeper's 
profits ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  higher  he 
bribes,  the  more  he  must  resort  to  indirect 
ways  of  increasing  those  profits.     Competi- 
tion forbids  him  to  raise  his  prices;  and  he 
is  therefore  under  the  temptation  to  supply 
inferior  commodities,  to  adulterate,  to  aur- 
reptitiously  take  from  the  master  as  much  aa  he 
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gives  the  servant  The  one  illicit  deed  in- 
evitably generates  others. 

Of  the  class  ^'hich  transacts  the  business 
between  retail  and  \rholesale  dealers — com- 
mercial travellers — there  is  not  much  to  be 
•aid;  further  than  that,  depending  as  their 
prosperity  doeis  on  their  success  as  salesmen, 
they  are  under  a  stimulus  to  use  all  means 
tolerated  by  their  employers,  who,  as  we  shall 
■ee,  are  not  very  punctilious.  Of  course  they 
habitually  facilita  e  their  business  by  more  or 
kfs  treating ;  and  sometimes  they  carry  this 
policy  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  are  told 
that  not  uncommonly  travellers  who  spend 
large  sums  in  giving  their  clients  champagne 
aappers,  make  great  returns  with  compara- 
tively little  trouble.  And  although  at-  first 
light  it  seems  strange  that  retailers  should 
thus  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  with  their 
e}'es  open ;  yet  it  needs  but  to  remember  how 
habitually  in  men's  minds  a  small  proximate 
benefit  outweighs  a  greater  remote  one,  to 
see  that  it  is  in  human  nature  to  be  thus 
manoeuvercd. 

The  business  of  wholesale  houses — in  the 
clothing  trades  at  least — is  chiefly  managed 
by  a  class  of  men  termed  "  buyers."  Each 
wholesale  establishment  is  usually  divided 
into  several  departments ;  and  at  the  head  of 
each  of  these  departments  is  placed  one  of 
these  functionaries.  A  buyer  is  a  partially 
independent  sub-trader.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  he  is  debited  with  a  certain  share  of 
the  capital  of  his  employers.  With  this 
capital  he  trades.  From  the  makers  he 
orders  for  his  department  such  goods  as  he 
thinks  will  find  a  market;  and  for  the 
goods  thus  bought  he  obtains  as. large  a  sale 
as  he  can  among  the  retailers  of  his  connec- 
tion. The  accounts  show  at  the  end  of  the 
year  what  profit  has  been  made  on  the  capital 
over  which  he  has  command  ;  and  according 
to  the  result,  his  engagement  is  continued, 
perhaps  at  an  increased  salary,  or  he  is  dis- 
charged. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  should  scarcely 
have  supposed — what  we  nevertheless  find  on 
unquestionable  authority  to  be  the  fact — that 
buyers  habitually  both  bribe  and  are  bribed. 
The  giving  and  taking  presents,  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  custom,  is  an  established  and 
understood  practice  between  them  and  all 
with  whom  they  have  dealings.  Their  con- 
nection among  retailers  they  extend  by  treat- 
ing and  favors  of  various  kinds;  and  they 
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are  themselves  influenced  in  their  purchases 
by  like  means.  It  might  be  presumed  that 
self-interest  would  in  both  cases  negative  this. 
But  in  most  cases  it  appears  that  no  ver}*  ob- 
vious sacrifice  is  entailed  by  yielding  to  these 
influences.  When,  as  usually  happens,  there 
are  many  manufacturers  producing  articles 
of  like  goodness  at  the  same  prices,  or  many 
buyers  between  whose  commodities  and  terms 
there  is  little  room  for  choice,  there  exists  no 
motive  to  purchase  of  one  rather  than 
another;  and  then  the  temptation  of  some 
immediate  bonus  turns  the  scale.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  however,  the  fact  is  testified  to 
us  alike  in  London  and  the  provinces.  Not 
only  is  it  that  by  manufacturers,  buyers  are 
sumptuously  entertained  even  for  days  to- 
gether, and  are  plied  throughout  the  year 
with  hampers  of  game,  turkeys,  dozens  of 
wine,  etc.;  but  it  is  that  they  receive  actual 
money  bribes,  sometimes,  as  we  hear  from  a 
manufacturer,  in  the  shape  of  bank-notes,  but 
more  commonly  under  the  form  of  a  discount 
on  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  The  ex- 
treme prevalence — universality  we  might  say 
—of  this  system,  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
one  who,  disgusted  as  he  is,  finds  himself  in- 
extricably entangled  in  it.  He  confessed  to 
us  that  all  his  transactions  were  thus  tainted. 
"  Every  one  of  the  buyers  with  whom  1  deal," 
he  said, ''  expects  an  occasional  bonus  in  some 
form  or  other.  From  time  to  time  I  have  to 
make  a  handsome  present — perhaps  a  dozen 
of  choice  port,  or  else  to  give  a  round  sum  as 
discount.  Some  require  the  bribe  to  be 
wrapped  up,  and  some  take  it  without  dis- 
guise. To  an  offer  of  money,  such  an  one  re- 
plies— "  Oh,  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  thing ; " 
but  nevertheless  he  does  not  object  to  money's 
worth.  While  my  friend  So-and-so,  who 
promises  to  bring  me  a  large  trade  this  sea- 
sn,  will,  I  very  well  know,  expect  a  one  per 
cent  discount  in  cash.  The  thing  is  not  to 
be  avoided.  1  could  name  sundry  buyers  who 
look  askance  at  me,  and  never  will  inspect 
my  goods;  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
cause — I  have  not  bought  their  patronage." 
And  then  our  informant  appealed  to  another 
of  the  trade,  who  agreed  in  the  assertion  that 
in  London  their  business  could  not  be  done 
on  any  other  terms.  To  such  an  extent  ia 
the  system  carried,  and  so  greedy  of  perqui^ 
sites  do  some  of  these  buyers  become,  as  to 
absorb  a  great  part  of  the  profits;  and  tOb 
make  it  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while 
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to  continue  the  connection.  And  then,  as. 
above  Iiinted,  there  comes  a  like  history  of 
transactions  between  buyers  and  retailers — 
the  bribed  being  now  the  briber.  One  of 
these  above  referred  to  as  liabitually  ex\yect' 
ing  douceurs,  said  to  the  giver  of  them  whose 
testimony  we  have  just  repeated — "  I've  spent 

pounds  and    pounds    over (naming    a 

large  tailor),  and  now  I  think  I  have  gained 
him  over.''  To  which  confession  this  buyer 
added  the  complaint,  that  his  house  did  not 
make  him  any  allowance  for  sums  tlius  dis- 
bursed. 

Under  the  buyer  who  has  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  his  own  department  in  a  wholesale 
house,  come  a  number  of  assistants  who  trans- 
act the  business  with  retail  traders ;  much  as 
retail  traders'  assistants  transact  the  business 
with  the  general  public.  Working  as  these 
higher  class  assistants  do  under  the  same 
pressure  as  the  lower,  they  are  similarly  un- 
scrupulous. Liable  to  prompt  dismissal  as 
they  are  for  non-success  in  selling ;  gaining  a 
higher  position  as  they  do  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  dispose  of  at  prof- 
itable rates ;  and  finding  that  no  objection  is 
made  to  any  dishonest  artifices  that  they  may 
use,  but  rather  that  they  are  applauded  for 
them ;  these  young  men  display  a  scarcely 
credible  demoralization.  As  we  learn  from 
those  who  have  been  of  them,  their  duplicity 
is  unceasing — they  speak  almost  continuous 
falsehood ;  and  their  tricks  are  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  Machiavellian. 
Take  a  few  samples.  In  dealing  with  a  re- 
tailer, it  is  an  habitual  practice  to  bear  in 
mind  the  character  of  his  business,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  delude  him  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  lias  least  experience.  If  his  shop  is  in  a 
neighborhood  where  the  sales  are  chiefly  of 
inferior  goods  (a  fact  that  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  traveller),  it  is  inferred  that,  having 
a  comparatively  small  demand  for  superior 
goods, he  is  a  bad  judge  of  them;  and  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  his  ignorance  to  deceive 
him  respecting  the  qualities  of  such  superior 
goods  as  he  buys.  Again,  it  is  a  common 
practice  ])urposely  to  present  samples  of 
cloths,  silks,  etc.,  in  such  order  as  to  disqual- 
ify the  perceptions.  As  in  tasting  different 
foods  or  wines,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the 
palate  is  disabled,  by  something  strongly  fla- 
Tored,  from  appreciating  the  more  delicate 
flavor  of  another  thing  afterwards  taken ;  so 
vith  the  other  organs  of  sense,  a  temporary 
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disability  follows  an  excessiTe  ■timulalion 
This  holds  not  only  with  the  eyes  in  judging 
of  colors,  but  also,  as  we  are  told  by  one  who 
has  been  in  the  trade,  it  holds  with  the 
fingers  in  judging  of  textures;  and  cunning 
salesmen  arc  in  the  constant  practice  of  thne 
partially  paralyzing  the  perceptions,  and  then 
selling  second-rate  articles  as  firstrate  ones. 
Another  very  general  manosuvre  it  that  of 
raising  a  false  belief  of  cheapness.  For  ex- 
ample, a  tailor  is  laying  in  a  stock  of  broad 
cloths.  He  is  offered  a  bargain.  Three 
pieces  are  put  before  him — two  of  good  qual- 
ity, of  which  the  full  price  is,  say  14t.  per 
yard ;  and  one  of  much  inferior  qoaUtTy  of 
which  the  full  price  is  8^.  per  yard.  Theae 
pieces  have  been  purposely  a  little  tnabled 
and  creased,  to  give  a  colorable  ground  fbr 
a  pretended  sacrifice  upon  them.  And  the 
tailor  is  then  told  that  he  may  have  theie 
nominally  damaged  cloths  as  **ajob  lot,"al 
I2s,  per  yard.  Misled  by  the  appearanoee 
into  a  belief  of  the  professed  sacrificee ;  ioi- 
pressed,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  pieces  are  really  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  price  asked;  and  not  sufl^entlj 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  great  inferiority  OJF 
the  third  just  balances  this ;  the  tailor  jxrob- 
ably  buys  ;  and  he  goes  away  with  the  com- 
fortable conviction  that  lie  has  made  a  epe^ 
cially  advantageous  purchase,  at  the  saipetime 
that  he  has  really  paid  the  full  price  for  every 
yard.  A  still  more  subtle  trick  has  been  d^ 
scribed  to  us  by  one  who  liimself  made  use  of 
it  when  engaged  in  one  of  these  wholesale 
houses — a  trick  so  successful,  that  frequently 
he  was  sent  for  to  sell  to  customers  who  could 
be  induced  to  buy  by  none  of  the  other  assist 
ants,  and  who  ever  afterwards  would  buy  only 
of  him.  His  policy  was  to  seem  extremely 
simple  and  honest,  and  during  the  first  few 
purchases  to  exhibit  this  honesty  by  pointing 
out  defects  and  inferiorities  of  quality  in  the 
things  he  was  selling;  and  then,  having 
gained  the  customer's  confidence,  he  pro* 
cceded  to  pass  off  upon  him  inferior  goods  tk 
superior  prices.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the 
various  manoeuvres  in  constant  practice.  Of 
course  there  is  a  running  accompaniment  of 
falsehoods,  uttered  as  well  as  acted.  It  is 
expected  of  the  assistant  that  he  will  sty 
whatever  is  needed  to  effect  a  sale.  ''Any 
fool  can  sell  what  is  wanted,"  said  a  master 
in  reproaching  his  shopman  for  notbaniig 
persuaded  a  customer  to  buy  something  qoili 
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Afferent  from  that  vrhlch  he  nsked  for.  And 
the  unscrupulous  mendacity  thus  required  by 
employers,  and  encouraged  })y  example,  grows 
to  a  height  of  depravity  that  has  been  de> 
•eribed  to  us  in  words  too  strong  to  be 
repeated.  Our  informant  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  position  in  one  of  these  establish- 
ments, because  he  could  not  lower  himself  to 
the  required  depth  of  degradation.  ''You 
don't  lie  as  though  you  believed  what  you  say," 
observed  one  of  his  fellow-assistants.  And 
this  was  uttered  as  a  reproach. 

As  those  subordinates  who  have  fewest 
qualms  of  conscience  are  those  who  succeed 
the  best,  are  soonest  promoted  to  more  re- 
munerative ])0st8,  and  have  therefore  the 
greatest  chance  of  establishing  businesses  of 
their  own ;  it  may  be  inferred  thot  the  moral- 
ity of  the  heads  of  these  establishments  is 
much  on  a  par  with  that  of  their  employes. 
The  liabitual  mal-practices  of  the  wholesale 
houses  fully  confirm  this  inference.  Not  only 
as  we  have  just  seen,  are  assistants  under  a 
pressure  impelling  them  to  delude  purchasers 
respecting  the  qualities  of  the  goods  they  buy, 
but  purchasers  are  also  deluded  in  respect  to 
the  quantities ;  and  that  not  by  an  occasional 
unauthorized  manoeuvre,  but  b^  an  organized 
system,  for  which  the  firm  itself  is  responsible. 
It  is  the  general,  and  indeed  almost  universal 
jiractice,  to  make  up  goods,  or  to  have  them 
made  up,  in  short  lengths.  A  ])iece  of  calico 
nominally  jlhirty-six  yards  in  length,  never 
measures  m>re  than  thirty-one  yards — is  un- 
derstood throughout  the  trade  to  measure 
only  tiiis.  And  the  long-accumulating  delin- 
quencies which  this  custom  indicates — the  suc- 
cessive diminutions  of  length,  each  introduced 
by  some  adept  in  dishonesty,  and  then  imi- 
tated by  his  competitors — are  now  being  daily 
carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  wherever  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  immediately  detdeted. 
Articles  that  are  sold  in  small  bundles,  knots, 
packets,  or  such  forms  as  negative  measure- 
ment at  the  time  of  sale,  are  habitually  much 
shorter  than  they  profess  to  be.  Silk  laces 
called  six  quarters,  or  fifty-four  inches,  really 
measure  four  quarters,  or  thirty-six  inches. 
Tai)es  were  originally  sold  in  grosses  contain- 
ing twelve  knots  of  twelve  yards  each ;  but 
these  twelve  yard  knots  are  now  cut  of  all 
lengths,  from  eight  yards  down  to  five  yards, 
and  even  less — the  usual  length  being  six 
yards.  l*hat  is  to  say,  the  one  hundred  and 
ibrty-four  yards  \vhich  the  gross  once  con- 


stained,  has  now  in  some^cases  dwindled  down 
to  sixty  yards.  Not  only  in  lengths,  but  also 
in  widths,  is  this  deception  practised.  French 
cotton  braid,  for  instance  (French  only  in 
name),  is  madh  of  different  widths,  which  are 
respectively  numbered  five,  seven,  nine,  eleven, 
etc. :  these  figures  indicating  the  number  of 
threads  of  cotton  which  the  width  includes, 
or  rather  should  include,  but  does  not.  For 
those  which  should  be  marked  five  are  marked 
seven;  and  those  which  should  be.  marked 
seven  are  marked  nine :  out  of  three  samples 
from  difierent  houses  shown  to  us  bv  our  in- 
formant,  only  one  contained  the  alleged  num- 
ber of  threads.  Fringes,  again,  which  are 
sold  wrapped  upon  card,  will  often  have  a 
width  of  two  inches  at  tlie  end  exposed  to 
view,  but  will  diminish  to  one  inch  at  the  end 
next  the  card;  or  perhaps  the  first  twenty 
yards  will  be  good,  and  all  the  rest  hidden 
under  it  will  be  bad.  These  fraudv  are  com- 
mitted unblushingly,  and  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. We  have  ourselves  read  in  an  agent's 
order-book  the  details  of  an  order,  specifHing 
the  actual  lengths  of  which  the  articles  were 
to  be  cut,  and  the  much  greater  lengths  to  be 
marked  on  the  labels  put  upon  them.  And 
we  have  been  told  by  a  manufacturer  who  was 
required  to  make  up  tapes  into  lengths  of 
fifteen  yards  and  label  them  as  "  warranted 
eighteen  yards,"  that  when  he  did  not  label 
them  falsely,  his  goods  were  sent  back  to  him ; 
and  that  the  greatest  concession  he  could  ob- 
toin  was  to  be  allowed  to  send  them  without 
labels. 

In  their  dealings  with  manufacturers,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  these  wholesale  houses 
have  a  code  of  morals  differing  much  from 
that  which  regulates  their  dealings  with  re- 
tailers. The  facts  prove  it  to  be  much  the 
same.  A  buyer,  for  instance  (who  exclusively 
conducts  the  purchases  of  the  wholesale  house 
from  the  manufacturer),  will  not  un frequently 
take  from  a  first-class  maker  a  small  supply 
of  some  new  fabric,  on  the  pattern  of  which 
much  time  and  money  have  been  spent ;  and 
this  new  pattern  fabric  he  will  put  into  the 
hands  of  another  maker  to  have  copied  in 
large  quantities.  Some  buyers  again,  as  we 
hear  from  a  manufacturer  who  has  himself 
sufiered  from  the  practice,  will  give  their 
orders  verbally  only,  that  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  afterwards  repudiating  them  if 
they  wish;  and  in  a  case  narrated  to  us, 
where  a  manufacturer  who  had  been  thus  de- 
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luded,  ti'ished  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  •)  ized  as  firstrate  irhcn  they  are  really  second- 
guarantee  himself  by  obtaining  tlie  buyer's   rate.    The  travellers  are  expected  to  endorse 


signature  to  his  order,  he  was  refused  it.  For 
other  unjust  acts  of  \rholesale  houses,  tlie 
heads  of  these  establishments  are,  we  presume, 
responsible.  Small  manufacturers  working 
with  insufficient  capital,  and  in  times  of  de- 
pression not  having  the  wherewithal  to  meet 
their  engagements,  are  often  obliged  to  be- 
come the  dependents  of  the  wholesale  houses 


these  untrue  statements.  And  unless  the 
grocer  has  adequate  keenness  and  extensive 
knowledge,  he  is  more  or  less  deceived.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  no  skill  will  save  him. 
There  are  frauds  that  have  grown  up  little  by 
little  into  customs  of  the  trade,  which  the  re- 
tailer must  perforce  submit  to.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  sugar,  for  example,  he  is  imposed 


with  which  they  deal ;  and  are  then  cruelly  upon  in  respect  alike  of  the  goodness  and  the 
taken  advantage  of.  Either  they  have  to  sell  weight.  The  history  of  the  dishonesty  is  this, 
their  accumulated  stock  at  a  great  sacrifice —  Originally  the  tare  allowed  by  the  merchant 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent  below  its  value — or  on  each  hogsheod  was  14  per  cent,  of  the 
else  to  mortgage  it ;  and  when  the  wholesale  gross  weight.  The  actual  weight  of  tlie  wood 
house  becomes  the  mortgagee,  the  manufac-  of  which  the  hogshead  was  made,  was  at  that 
turer  has  little  chance  of  escape.  Being  in  time  about  12  per  cent  of  the  gross  wdght. 
the  wholesaler's  power,  he  is  obliged  to  work  And  thus  the  trade  allowance  left  a  profit  of 
at  his  terms,  and  ruin  almost  certainly  follows.  2  ])er  cent  to  the  buyer.  Gradually,  however. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  silk-  the  hogshead  has  grown  thicker  and  heavier ; 
hosiery  business.  As  was  said  to  us  by  one  until  now,  instead  of  amounting  to  12  per 
of  the  larger  silk-hosiers,  who  had  watched  cent  of  the  gross  weight,  it  amounts  to  17 
tlie  destruction  of  many  of  his  smaller  breth-  per  cent  And  as  the  allowance  of  14  per 
ren — **  They  may  be  spared  for  a  while  as  a  cent  still  continues,  the  result  is  that  the  re- 
cat  spares  a  mouse ;  but  they  are  sure  to  be  tail  grocer  loses  3  per  cent :  to  the  extent  of 
eaten  up  in  the  end."  And  we  can  the  more  3  per  cent  he  buys  wood  in  place  of  sugar. 
readily  credit  this  statement  from  having  In  the  quality  of  the  sugar  he  is  deluded  bjr 
found  that  a  like  policy  is  pursued  by  some  the  practice  of  giving  him  a  sample  only  from 
provincial  curriers  in  their  dealings  with  small  the  best  part  of  the  hogshead.  During  its 
shoe-makers ;  and  also  by  hop-merchants  and  voyage  from  Jamaica  or  elsewhere,  the  con- 
roaltsters  in  their  dealings  with  small  publi-  tents  of  a  hogshead  undergoes  a  certain  slow 
cans.  We  read  that  in  llindostan  the  ryots,  drainage.  The  molasses,  of  which  more  or 
when  crops  fall  short,  borrow  from  the  Jews  less  is  always  present,  filters  from  the  uppei^ 
to  buy  seed ;  and  once  in  their  clutches  are  most  part  of  the  mass  of  sugar  t^the  lower- 
doomed.  It  seems  that  our  commercial  world  most  part ;  and  this  lowermost  part,  techni- 
can  furnish  parallels.  cally  known  as  the  "  foot"  is  of  darker  color 
Of  another  class  of  wholesale  traders —  and  smaller  value.  The  quantity  of  it  con- 
those  who  supply  grocers  with  foreign  and  tained  in  a  hogshead  varies  greatly ;  and  the 
colonial  produce — we  may  say  that  though,  in  retailer,  receiving  a  false  sample,  has  to  guest 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  their  business,  what  the  quantity  of  the  *'  foot  **  may  be,  and 
the  malpractices  are  less  numerous  and  mul-  to  his  cost  often  under-estimates  it.  As  wiU 
tiform,  as  well  as  less  glaring,  they  are  of  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  copied  from 
much  the  same  stamp  as  the  foregoing.  Un-  the  Public  Ledger  for  the  20th  Oct,  1858^ 
less  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  sugar  and  spices  these  grievances,  more  severe  even  than 
are  moral  antiseptics  as  well  as  physical  ones,  have  represented  them,  are  now  exdting 
it  must  happen  that  wholesale  dealers  in  agitation : — 
them,  under  like  pressure  of  competition,  will  «  To  the  Betail  Orocers  of  the  United 
transgress  much  as  other  wholesale  dealers  -Kingdom, 
do,  in  those  directions  where  the  facilities  are  "  Gentlemen, — The  time  has  arrived  for 
greatest  And  the  truth  is,  that  both  in  the  the  trade  at  once  to  make  a  move  for  the  re- 
qualities  and  quantities  of  the  articles  they  vision  of  tares  on  all  raw  sugars.  Facts  prove 
sell,  they  take  advantage  of  the  retailer.  The  '^e  evil  of  the  present  system  to  be  greatly 
descriptions  they  give  of  their  commodities  on  the  increase.  We  submit  a  case  os  under, 
I,  1  •♦  11  •  *  «•  o  1  ftnd  only  one  out  of  twenty.  On  the  SOih 
are  habitually  misrepresentaUons.  Samples  August,  1858,  we  bought  three  hogsheads  of 
sent  round  to  their  customers  are  character-  Barbados  mark  TG 
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Invoice  Tares. 
No.  cwt.  qrs.  lb.    lb. 

1      ...    1    2    14     6dria. 

7  ...     1    2      7 

8  ...     1     2    21 


No. 
1      .    . 

7  .    . 

8  .    . 

4    8    20 

Re  Tares. 

cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

.     1    8    27 
.    .     1     8    20 
.     .     1    8    27 

Deduct 

5     8     18 
.     .     4    3    20 

8.    £  s,  d. 
0    3    26  at  42=2     1    3 

"  We  make  a  claim  for  £2  1*.  3d. ;  we  are 
told  by  the  wholesale  grocer  there  is  no  redress. 

"There  is  another  evil  which  the  retail 
iprocer  has  to  contend  with,  that  is,  the  mode 
of  sampling  raw  sugar :  the  foots  are  excluded 
from    the   merchants'  samj)le8.      Facts  will 

Erove  that  in  thousands  of  hogsheads  of  Bar- 
adoes  this  season  there  is  an  average  of  five 
cwt.  of  foots  in  each ;  we  have  turned  out 
some  with  ten  cwt.,  which  arc  at  least  5s.  per 
cnt.  less  value  than  sample,  and  in  these  cases 
we  are  told  again  there  is  no  redress. 

"  These  two  causes  are  bringing;  hundreds 
of  hard-working  men  to  ruin,  and  will  bring 
hundreds  more  unless  the  trade  take  it  up, 
And  we  implore  them  to  unite  in  obtaining  so 
important  n  revision. 

**  We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

**  Walker  and  Staines. 
"Birmingham,  October,  19,  1858." 

Since  we  were  put  in  possession  of  these 
facts,  a  more  subtle  method  of  imposition  has 
been  brought  under  our  notice.  It  is  the 
practice  of  sugar-refiners  to  put  moist  crushed 
sugar  into  dried  casks.  During  the  time  that 
elapses  before  one  of  these  casks  is  opened 
.  by  the  retailer,  the  dcssicatcd  wood  has  taken 
up  the  excess  of  water  from  the  sugar ;  which 
is  so  brought  again  into  good  condition. 
When  the  retailer,  however,  finding  that  the 
cask  weighs  much  more  than  was  allowed  as 
tare  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  complains  to 
him  of  this  excess,  the  reply  is — "  Send  it  up 
to  us,  and  we  will  dry  it  and  weigh  it,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  trade.'' 

Without  further  detailing  these  mal-prac- 
tices,  of  which  the  above  examples  are  per- 
haps the  worst,  we  will  advert  only  to  one 
other  point  in  the  transactions  of  these  large 
houses — the  drawing  up  of  trade-circulars. 
It  is  the  practice  of  many  wholesalers  to 
•end  round  to  their  customers  periodic 
accounts  of  the  past  transactious,  present 
condition,  and    prospccu    of  the    markets. 


Serving  as  checks  upon  each  other,  as  they 
do,  these  documents  are  prevented  from 
swerving  very  widely  from  the  ttu*h.  But  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should  l)e 
quite  honest.  Those  who  issue  them,  being 
in  most  cases  interested  in  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  referred  to  in  their  circulars,  are 
swayed  by  their  interests  in  the  representa- 
tions they  make  respecting  the  probabilities 
of  the  future.  Far-seeing  retailers  are  on 
their  guard  against  this.  As  instance  a  large 
provincial  grocer,  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  business,  who  said  to  us — "  As  a  rule,  I 
throw  trade-circulars  on  the  fire."  And  that 
this  estimate  of  their  trustworthiness  is  not 
unwarranted,  we  gather  from  the  expressions 
of  those  engaged  in  other  huhinesses.  From 
two  leathcr-dcMlers,  one  in  the  country  and 
one  in  London,  we  have  heard  the  same  com- 
plaint against  the  circulars  published  by  houses 
in  their  trade,  that  they  are  misleading.  Not 
that  they  state  any  thing  untrue;  but  that 
they  produce  a  false  impression  by  leaving 
out  facts  which  they  should  have  stated. 

In  illustrating  the  morals  of  manufacturers, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  class — those 
who  work  in  silk.  And  it  will  be  the  most 
convenient  method  of  arranging  the  facts,  to 
follow  the  silk  through  its  various  stages, 
from  its  imported  state  to  its  state  as  ready 
for  the  wearer. 

Bundles  of  raw  silk,  from  India,  China,  or 
elsewhere — not  uncommonly  weighted  with 
rubbish,  stones,  or  rouleaux  of  Chinese  copper 
coin,  to  the  loss  of  the  buyer — are  disposed 
of  to  the  dealers  in  silk  by  auction.  The 
purchases  are  made  on  behalf  of  the  silk- 
dealers  by  a  class  of  "  sworn  brokers;*'  and 
the  regulation  is,  that  these  sworn  brokers 
shall  confine  themselves  solely  to  their  func- 
tion as  agents.  From  a  silk  manufacturer, 
however,  we  learn  that  they  are  currently  un- 
derstood to  be  themselves  speculators  In  silk, 
either  directly  or  by  proxy ;  and  that  as  thus 
themselves  interested  in  prices,  they  become 
faulty  as  agents.  We  give  this,  however, 
simply  as  a  prevailing  opinion,  for  the  truth 
of  which  we  do  not  vouch. 

The  silk  bought  by  the  London  dealer,  he 
sends  into  the  manufacturing  districts  to  be 
"  thrown  ;  "  that  is,  to  be  made  into  thread  fit 
for  weaving.  In  the  established  bargain  that 
exists  between  the  silk-dealer  and  the  silk- 
throwster,  we  have  a  strange  instance  of  an 
organized  and  recogniied  deception,  which 
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has  seemingly  grown  up  as  a  check  upon  a 
preiious  deception.  The  throwing  of  silk  i? 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
of  waste ;  from  broken  ends,  knots,  and  fibres 
to  weak  to  wind.  This  waste  varies  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  silk  from  three  per  cent- to 
twenty  per  cent:  the  average  being  about 
five  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  waste  being 
thus  variable,  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as 
there  was  no  restraint  upon  him,  a  dishonest 
silk-throwster  might  abstract  a  certain  portion 
of  the  silk,  and  on  returning  the  rest  to  the 
dealer,  might  plead  that  the  great  diminution 
in  the  weight  had  resulted  from  the  large  per- 
centage of  loss  in  the  process  of  throwing. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  however,  there  has 
arisen  a  system,  known  in  the  trade  as  *'  work- 
ing on  cost,"  which  requires  the  throwster  to 
bend  back  to  the  dealer  the  same  weight  of 
silk  which  he  receives :  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  being,  we  presume,  that  whatever 
waste  the  throwster  makes  must  be  at  his  own 
cost.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  to  throw  the 
silk  without  some  waste — at  least  three  per 
cent,  and  ordinarily  five  per  cent — we  see 
that  this  arrangement  necessitates  a  decep- 
tion :  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  a  deception 
which  is  tacitly  understood  by  all  concerned. 
The  silk  has  to  be  weighted.  As  much  as  is 
lost  in  throwing  has  to  be  made  up  by  some 
foreign  substance  introduced.  Soap  is  the 
material  most  largely  used.  In  small  quan- 
tity this  is  requisite  to  facilitate  the  running 
of  the  threads  in  the  process  of  manufacture ; 
and  the  quantity  is  readily  increased.  Sugar 
is  also  employed.  And  by  one  means  or 
other  the  threads  are  made  to  absorb  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  produce  the  desired  weight. 
This  is  a  system  to  which  every  silk-throwster 
is  obliged  to  succumb;  and  some  of  them 
carry  it  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  means  of  hid- 
ing either  carelessness  or  something  worse. 

The  next  stage  through  which  silk  passes 
is  that  of  dyeing.  Here,  too,  there  are  impo- 
sitions that  have  grown  chronic  and  general. 
In  times  past,  as  we  learn  from  a  ribbon- 
manufacturer,  the  weighting  by  water  was  the 
chief  dishonesty.  Bundles  came  back  from 
the  dyer's,  if  not  manifestly  damp,  still  con- 
taining such  an  amount  of  moisture  as  to  make 
up  for  a  portion  of  the  silk  that  had  been  kept 
back.  And  various  precautions  had  to  be 
adopted  to  escape  losses  thus  entailed.  Since 
then,  however,  there  has  arisen  a  method  of 
deception  which  leaves  this  far  behind — that 


of  employing  heavy  dyes.  The  following 
details  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  a  silk- 
throwster.  It  is  now,  he  says,  some  fire-and- 
thirty  years  since  this  method  was  commenced. 
Before  that  time,  silk  lost  a  considerable  part 
of  its  weight  in  the  copper.  It  appears  that 
the  ultimate  fibre  of  silk  is  coated,  in  issuing 
from  the  spinneret  of  the  silk-worm,  with  a 
film  of  varnish  that  is  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
In  dyeing,  therefore,  this  film,  amounting  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight  of 
the  silk,  is  dissolved  off,  and  the  silk  rendered 
that  much  the  lighter ;  so  that  originally,  for 
every  sixteen  ounces  of  silk  sent  to  the  dyer's 
only  twelve  ounces  were  returned.  Gndu- 
ally,  however,  by  the  use  of  heavy  dyes,  this 
result  has  been  reversed.  The  silk  now  guns 
in  weight,  and  sometimes  to  a  scarcely  credible 
extent.  According  to  the  requirement,  silk  it 
sent  back  from  the  dyer's  of  any  weight  fnna 
twelve  ounces  to  the  pound,  up  eren  to  forty 
ounces  to  the  pound.  The  original  pound  oif 
silk,  instead  of  losing  four  ounces,  as  it  natur- 
ally would,  is  actually,  when  certain  bladt 
dyes  are  used,  made  to  gain  as  much  as 
twenty-four  ounces  I  Instead  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  lighter,  it  is  returned  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent  heavier; — is  weighed  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
foreign  matter !  Now  as,  during  this  stage 
of  its  manufacture,  the  transactions  in  silk  are 
carried  on  by  weight;  it  is  manifest  that  in  the 
introduction  and  development  of  this  system, 
we  have  a  long  history  of  frauds.  It  is  true 
that  at  present  all  those  concerned  are  aware 
of  it,  and  on  their  guard  against  it.  Like 
other  kinds  of  adulteration,  in  becoming  estab- 
lished and  universal,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
profitable  to  any  o^e.  But  it  sufficiently 
serves  to  indicate  manufacturing  morality. 

The  thrown  and  dyed  silk  posses  into  the 
hands  of  the  weaver ;  and  here  again  we 
come  upon  dishonesties.  Manufacturers  of 
figured  silks  sin  against  their  fellows  by  steal- 
ing  their  patterns.  The  laws  that  hate  been 
found  necessary  to  prevent  this  species  of 
piracy,  show  that  it  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
extent.  £ven  now  it  is  not  prevented.  A 
maker  of  ribbons,  who  has  himself  suffered 
from  it,  tells  us  that  manufacturers  still  get 
each  other's  designs  by  bribing  the  workmen. 
Moreover,  in  their  dealings  with  buyers,  some 
manufacturers  resort  to  deceptions;  perbapi 
tempted  to  do  so  by  the  desire  to  compensatt 
themselves  for  the  heavy  tax  paid  in  tmtiD|^ 
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etc.  Thus,  as  in  cases  we  have  heard  nar- 
rated, certain  goods  that  have  already  been 
seen  and  declined  by  other  buyers,  will  be 
brought  before  a  subsequent  one  with  artfully 
devised  appearances  of  secrecy ;  accompanied 
by  professions  that  these  goods  have  been 
specially  reserved  f(^  his  inspection :  a  ma- 
noeuvre by  which  an  unwary  man  is  sometimes 
betrayed.  That  tlie  process  of  production  has 
its  delusions  scarcely  needs  saying.  In  the 
ribbon-trade,  for  cxQm])le,  there  is  a  practice 
called  **  top-ending ;  "  that  is,  making  the  first 
three  yards  good,  and  the  rest  (which  is 
covered  when  rolled  uj))  of  inferior  or  loose 
texture — ciglity  "  shutes  "  to  the  inch  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  eight.  And  then  there 
comes  the  issuing  of  countless  imitations  made 
of  inferior  materials — textile  adulterations  as 
we  may  call  them.  This  practice  of  debase- 
ment, not  an  occasional,  but  an  established 
one,  is  carried  to  a  surprising  extent,  and 
with  a  surprising  rapidity.  Some  new  fabric, 
at  first  sold  at  7^.  G^.  per  yard,  is  supplanted 
by  successive  counterfeits,  until  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months  a  semblance  of  it  is  selling  at 
4*.  3(f.  per  yard.  Nay,  still  greater  depreci- 
ations of  quality  and  price  take  place :  from 
10*.  down  to  Ss.  and  even  2s,  per  yard ;  until 
at  length  the  badness  of  these  spurious  arti- 
cles becomes  so  conspicuous  that  they  are 
unsalable :  and  there  ensues  a  reaction,  end- 
ing either  in  the  re-introduction  of  the  original 
one,  or  in  the  production  of  some  novelty  to 
supply  its  place. 

Among  our  notes  of  mal-practices  in  trade, 
retail,  wholesale,  and  manufacturing,  we  have 
many  others  that  must  be  passed  over.  We 
cannot  here  enlarge  upon  the  not  uncommon 
practice  of  using  false  trade-marks ;  or  imitat- 
ing another  maker's  wrappers ;  and  so  delud- 
ing purchasers.  We  must  be  satisfied  with 
simply  referring  to  the  disclosures  that  have 
been  made  relative  to  the  doing^of  apparently 
reputable  houses  in  the  ])urchase  of  goods 
known  to  be  dishonestly  obtained.  And  we 
are  obliged  to  refrain  from  particularizing 
certain  established  arrangements,  existing  un- 
der cover  of  the  highest  respectability,  which 
seem  intended  to  facilitate  these  nefarious 
transactions.  The  facts  we  have  above  de- 
tailed arc  given  simply  as  samples  of  a  sys- 
tem of  things  which  it  would  take  a  volume 
to  describe  in  full. 

The  further  instances  of  trading  immorality 
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which  it  seems  desirable  here  to  give,  are 
those  which  carry  with  them  a  certain  mitiga- 
tion ;  showing  as  they  do  how  insensibly,  and 
almost  irresistibly,  men  are  thrust  into  these 
vicious  practices.  Always,  no  doubt,  some 
utterly  unconscientious  trader  is  the  first  to 
introduce  a  new  form  of  fraud.  He  is  by  and 
by  followed  by  others  who  wear  their  moral 
code  but  loosely.  Of  the  more  upright 
traders,  each,  incited  by  example,  is  tempted 
to  adopt  this  questionable  device  which  those 
around  him  are  adopting.  The  greater  the 
number  who  yield,  and  the  more  general  and 
familiar  the  device  becomes,  the  more  difficult 
is  it  for  the  remainder  to  stand  out  against  it. 
The  pressure  of  competition  upon  them,  be- 
comes more  and  more  severe.  They  have  to 
fight  an  unequal  battle,  debarred  as  they  are 
from  one  of  the  sources  of  profit  which  their 
antagonists  possess.  And  they  are  finally  in 
some  sort  compelled  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
rest.  Sundry  cases  brought  before  us,  have 
ver}'  clearly  illustrated  this  ])rocess.  Take 
for  example  what  has  happened  in  the  candle 
trade.  As  all  know,  the  commoner  kinds  of 
candles  arc  sold  in  bunches  supposed  to  weigh 
a  pound  each.  Originally  the  nominal  weight 
corresponded  with  the  true  weight.  But  at 
present  the  weight  is  habitually  short,  by  an 
amount  varying  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces — is  sometimes  depreciated  twelve  and' 
a  half  per  cent.  If  now  an  honest  chandler 
offers  to  supply  a  retailer  at,  say  six  shillings 
for  the  dozen  pounds,  the  answer  he  receives 
is,  "  Oh,  we  get  them  for  five-and-eightpence." 
"  But  mine,"  replies  the  chandler,  "  are  of 
full  weight ;  while  those  you  buy  at  five-and- 
eightpence  are  not.**  "  What  does  that  matter 
to  me  ?  **  the  retailer  rejoins — "  a  pound  of 
candles  is  a  pound  of  candles :  my  customers 
buy  them  in  the  bunch,  and  wont  know  the 
difference  between  yours  and  another's.*'  And 
the  honest  chandler,  being  everywhere  met 
with  this  argument,  finds  that  he  must  either 
make  his  pounds  of  short  weight,  or  give  up 
business.  Take  another  case,  which  like  the 
last,  we  have  direct  from  the  mouth  of  one 
who  has  been  obliged  to  succumb.  It  is  that 
of  a  manufacturer  of  the  elastic  webbing,  now 
extensively  used  in  making  boots,  etc.  From 
a  London  house  with  which  he  dealt  largely, 
tliis  manufacturer  recently  received  a  sample 
of  webbing  produced  by  some  one  else,  ac- 
companied by  the  question,  '*  Can  you  make 
us  this  at  per  yard "  (naming  a  price 
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below  that  at  which  he  had  before  supplied 
them) ;  and  hinting  that  if  he  could  not  do 
so  they  roust  go  elsewhere.  On  pulling  to 
pieces  the  sample  (which  he  showed  to  us), 
this  manufacturer  found  that  sundry  of  the 
threads  which  should  have  been  of  silk  were 
of  cotton.  Indicating  this  fact  to  those  who 
sent  him  the  sample,  he  replied  that  if  he 
made  a  like  substitution,  he  could  furnish  the 
fabric  at  the  price  named ;  and  the  result  was 
that  he  eventually  did  thus  furnish  it.  He 
saw  that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  must  lose  a 
considerable  share  of  his  trade.  He  saw 
further,  that  if  he  did  not  at  once  yield,  he 
would  have  to  yield  in  the  end ;  for  that  other 
elastic  webbing  makers  would  one  afler  an- 
other engage  to  produce  this  adulterated 
fabric  at  correspondingly  diminished  prices, 
and  that  when  at  length  he  stood  alone  in 
selling  an  opparently  similar  article  at  a  higher 
price,  his  business  would  leave  him.  This 
manufacturer  we  have  the  best  reason  for 
knowing  to  be  a  man  of  fine  moral  mature, 
both  generous  and  upright ;  and  yet  we  here 
see  him  obliged,  in  a  sense,  to  implicate  him- 
self in  one  of  these  processes  of  vitiation.  It 
is  a  startling  assertion,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  true  one,  that  those  who  resist  these  corrup- 
tions often  do  it  at  the  risk  of  bankruptcy ; 
sometimes  the  certainty  of  bankruptcy.  We 
do  not  say  this  simply  as  a  manifest  inference 
from  the  conditions  as  above  described.  We 
sav  it  on  the  warrant  of  instances  that  have 
been  given  to  us.  From  one  brought  up  in 
his  house,  we  have  had  the  history  of  a  draper, 
who,  carrying  his  conscience  into  his  shop,  re- 
fused to  commit  the  current  frauds  of  the 
trade :  he.  would  not  represent  his  goods  as 
of  better  quality  than  they  really  were;  he 
would  not  say  that  patterns  were  just  out, 
when  they  had  been  issued  the  previous  sea- 
son; he  would  not  warrant  to  wash  well, 
colors  which  he  knew  to  be  fugitive.  Kefrain- 
ing  from  these  and  the  like  mal-practices  of 
Iiis  competitors,  and,  as  a  consequence,  daily 
failing  to  sell  various  articles  which  his  com- 
petitors would  have  sold  by  force  of  lying,  his 
business  was  so  unremunerative  that  he  twice 
became  bankrupt ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  our 
informant,  he  inflicted  more  evil  upon  others 
by  his  bankruptcies,  than  he  would  have  done 
by  committing  the  usual  trade  dishonesties. 
See  then  how  complicated  the  question  be- 
comes; and  how  difficult  to  estimate  the 
trader's  criminolity.    Often — ^generally  indeed 


— he  has  to  choose  between  two  wrongw.  Ht 
has  tried  to  carry  on  his  business  with  strict 
integrity.  He  has  sold  none  but  genuine 
articles ;  and  has  given  full  measure.  Othen 
in  the  same  business  adulterate  or  otherwiw 
delude,  and  are  so  able  to  undersell  bini.  His 
customers,  not  adequa^ly  appreciating  the 
superiority  in  the  quahty  or  quantity  of  his 
goods,  and  attracted  by  the  apparent  cheap- 
ness of  other  shops,  desert  him.  An  inspect 
tion  of  his  books  proves  the  alarming  faet 
that  his  diminishing  returns  will  soon  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  his  engagements,  and  pro- 
vide for  his  increasing  family.  What  {hen 
must  he  do  ?  Must  he  continue  his  present 
course;  stop  payment;  inflict  heav}'  losses  on 
his  creditors ;  and  with  his  wife  and  cluldren 
turn  out  into  the  streets  ?  Or  must  he  follow 
the  example  of  his  competitors ;  use  their 
artifices,  and  give  his  customers  the  same  ap- 
parent advantage  in  price  ?  The  last  not  only 
seems  the  least  detrimental  to  himself,  but 
also  may  be  considered  the  least  detrimental 
to  others.  Moreover,  the  like  is  done  by  men 
regarded  as  respectable.  Why  should  he 
ruin  himself  and  family  in  tr}'ing  to  be  better 
than  his  neighbors  ?  He  will  do  as  they  do. 
Such  is  the  position  of  the  trader ;  such  is 
the  reasoning  by  which  he  justifies  himself; 
and  it  is  hard  to  visit  him  with  any  thing  like 
harsh  condemnation.  Of  course  this  state- 
ment of  his  case  is  by  no  means  universally 
true.  There  are  businesses  in  which,  compe- 
tition being  less  active,  the  excuse  for  falling 
into  these  corrupt  practices  no  longer  holds; 
and  here  indeed  we  find  corrupt  practicee 
much  less  prevalent.  Many  traders,  too^ 
have  obtained  a  prestige  and  a  connecUon 
which  secure  to  them  an  adequate  return 
without  descending  to  small  rogueries ;  and 
they  have  no  defence  if  they  thus  degrade 
themselves.  Moreover,  there  is  the  class- 
commonly  not  prompted  by  necessity ;  but  by 
greed — who  introduce  these  adulterations  and 
petty  frauds ;  and  on  these  should  descend 
unmitigated  indignation ;  not  only  as  being 
themselves  criminals  without  excuse,  but  as 
being  the  cause  of  criminolity  in  others. 
Leaving  out,  however,  these  comparatively 
small  classes,  it  should  be  constantly  remem- 
bered that  the  mass  of  traders  by  whom  all 
the  commoner  businesses  are  carried  on,  must 
receive  a  much  more  qualified  censure  than 
they  at  first  sight  seem  to  deserve :  forced  to 
give  way  as  they  are  by  the  alternative  of 
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nun.  On  all  sides  we  have  met  with  the 
game  conviction,  that  for  those  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  trades  there  are  but  the  two 
courses— either  to  adopt  the  practices  of  com- 
petitors, or  to  give  up  business.  Men  in  dif- 
ferent occupations  and  in  different  places — 
men  naturally  conscientious,  who  manifestly 
chafed  under  the  degradations  they  submitted 
tO|  have  one  and  all  expressed  to  us  the  sad 
belief,  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  trade 
with  strict  rectitude.  Their  concurrent  opin- 
ion, independently  given  by  each,  is,  that  the 
scrupulously  honest  man  must  go  to  the  wall. 

But  that  it  has  been  during  the  past  year 
frequently  treated  by  the  daily  press,  we 
might  here  enter  at  some  length  on  the  topic 
of  banking  delinquencies.  As  it  is,  we  may 
presume  all  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts 
brought  to  light  by  recent  inquiries ;  and  shall 
content  ourselves  by  making  a  few  comments. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  whoso  means  of 
judging  have  been  second  to  those  of  few,  the 
directors  of  joint-stock  banks  have  rarely 
been  guilty  of  direct  dishonesty.  Admitting 
notorious  exceptions,  the  general  fact  appears 
to  be  that  they  have  had  no  immediate  inter- 
est in  furthering  these  speculations  which 
have  proved  so  ruinous  to  depositors  and 
shareholders ;  but  have  usually  been  among 
the  greatest  sufferers.  Their  fault  has  rather 
been  the  less  flagitious,  though  still  grave 
one,  of  indifference  to  their  responsibilities. 
Often  with  very  inadequate  knowledge,  they 
have  undertaken  to  trade  with  a  vast  amount 
of  projierty  belonging  in  great  part  to  needy 
people.  Instead  of  using  as  much  care  in  the 
investment  of  this  property  as  though  it  were 
their  own,  very  many  of  them  have  shown  a 
culpable  recklessness :  cither  themselves  being 
parties  to  the  loaning  of  capital  without  ad- 
equate guarantee,  or  else  passively  allowing 
their  colleagues  to  do  this.  Sundry  excuses 
may  doubtless  be  made  for  them.  The  noto- 
rious defects  of  a  cor])orate  conscience,  caused 
by  divided  responsibility,  must  be  remem- 
bered in  mitigation.  And  it  may  also  be 
pleaded  for  such  delinquents,  that  if  share- 
holders, unduly  swayed  by  reverence  for  mere 
wealth  and  position,  choose  as  directors,  not 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  experienced, 
and  those  of  longest-tried  probity,  but  the 
men  of  largest  capital  or  highest  rank,  the 
blame  must  not  be  cast  solely  upon  those  so 
chosen ;  but  must  be  shared  by  those  who 
chose  them:  and  further,  must  fall  on  the 


public  as  well  as  on  shareholders ;  seeing 
that  this  unwise  selection  of  directors  is  in 
part  determined  by  the  known  bias  of  depos- 
itors. But  after  all  allowances  have  been 
made,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  bank- 
administrators,  who  risk  the  property  of  their 
clients,  by  loaning  it  to  speculators,  are  near 
akin  in  morality  to  the  speculators  them- 
selves. As  these  speculators  risk  other  men*s 
capital  in  undertakings  which  they  hope  will 
be  profitable,  so  do  the  directors  who  lend 
them  money.  If  these  last  plead  that  the 
money  thus  lent  is  lent  with  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  repaid  with  good  interest,  the  first 
may  similarly  plead  that  they  expected  their 
investment  to  return  the  borrowed  capital 
along  with  a  handsome  profit.  In  each  case 
the  transaction  is  one  of  which  the  evil  conse- 
quences, if  they  should  come,  fall  mofe 
largely  upon  others  than  upon  the  actors. 
And  though  it  may  be  contended  on  behalf 
of  the  director,  that  what  he  does  is  done 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents, 
whereas  the  speculator  has  in  view  only  his 
own  benefit ;  it  may  be  replied  that  the  direc- 
tor's blameworthiness  is  not  diminished  by 
showing  that  he  took  so  rash  a  step  with  so 
comparatively  weak  a  motive.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  when  a  bank-director  lends  the 
capital  of  shareholders  to  those  to  whom  he 
would  not  lend  his  own  capital,  he  is  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  trust.  In  tracing  the  gradations 
of  crime,  we  pass  from  direct  robber}*  to  rob- 
bery one,  two,  three,  or  more  degrees  re- 
moved. Though  a  man  who  speculates  with 
other  people's  money  is  not  chargeable  with 
direct  robbery,  he  is  chargeable  with  robbery 
one  degree  removed ;  he  deliberately  stakes 
his  neighbor's  properly  intending  to  appro- 
priate the  gain,  if  any,  and  to  let  his  neigh- 
bor suffer  the  loss,  if  any :  his  crime  is  that  of 
contingent  robbery.  And  hence  any  one  who, 
standing  like  a  bank-director  in  the  position 
of  trustee,  puts  the  money  with  which  he  is 
entrusted  into  a  speculator's  hands,  must  be 
called  an  accessory  to  contingent  robber}*. 

If  so  grave  a  condemnation  is  to  be  passed 
ujKm  those  who  lend  trust-money  to  specula- 
tors, as  well  as  on  the  speculators  who  bor- 
row it,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sCill  more 
delinquent  class  who  obtain  loans  by  fraud — 
who  not  only  pawn  other  men's  property  when 
obtained,  but  obtain  it  under  false  pretences  ? 
For  how  else  than  thus  must  we  describe  the 
doings  of  those  who  raise  money  by  accommo- 
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dation  bills  ?  When  A  and  B  agree,  the  one 
to  draw  and  (he  other  to  accept  a  bill  of 
£1000  for  "  value  received ; "  while  in  truth 
there  has  been  no  sale  of  goods  between  them, 
or  no  value  received;  the  transaction  is  not 
simply  an  embodied  lie,  but  it  becomes  there^ 
after  a  living  and  active  lie.  Whoever  dis- 
counts the  bill,  does  it  in  the  belief  that  B, 
having  become  possessed  of  £1000  worth  of 
goods,  will,  when  the  bill  falls  due,  have  either 
the  £1000  worth  of  goods  or  some  equivalent, 
with  which  to  meet  it.  Had  he  known  that 
there  were  no  such  goods  in  the  hands  of 
either  A  or  B,  and  no  other  property  availa- 
ble for  liquidating  the  bill,  he  would  not  have 
discounted  it — he  would  not  have  lent  money 
to  a  man  of  straw  without  securit)*.  The 
case  is  intrinsically  the  same  as  though  A 
]fhd  taken  to  the  bank  a  forged  mortgage- 
deed,  and  obtained  a  loan  upon  it.  Practi- 
cally, an  accommodation  bill  is  a  forgery.  It 
is  an  error  to  suppose,  as  the  majority  do,  that 
forgery  is  limited  to  the  production  of  docu- 
ments that  are  physically  false — ^that  contain 
signatures  or  other  symbols  which  are  not 
what  they  appear  to  be :  forgery,  properly 
understood,  equally  includes  the  production  of 
documents  that  are  morally  false.  What, 
considered  intrinsically,  is  the  crime  com- 
mitted in  forging  a  bank-note  ?  It  is  not  in 
the  mere  mechanical  imitation  :  this  is  but  a 
means  to  the  end,  and  taken  alone  is  no  crime 
at  ali.  The  crime  consists  in  deliberately  de- 
luding others  into  the  acceptance  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  representative  of  so  much 
money,  but  which  actually  represents  nothing. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  delusion  is  effected 
by  imitating  the  forms  of  the  letters  and 
figures,  as  in  a  forged  bank-note,  or  by  im- 
itating the  form  of  expression,  as  in  an  ac- 
commodation bill.  In  either  case  a  sem- 
blance of  value  is  given  to  that  which  has  no 
value ;  and  it  is  in  giving  this  false  ap]>earance 
of  value  that  the  crime  consists.  It  is  true  that 
in  most  cases  tlic  acceptor  of  an  accommoda- 
tion bill  hopes  to  be  able  to  meet  it  when  due. 
But  if  those  who  think  this  exonerates  him 
from  crime,  will  remember  the  many  cases 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  forged  documents,  men 
have  obtained  possession  of  moneys  which 
they  hoped  presently  to  rej)lace,  and  were 
nevertheless  judged  guilty  of  forgery,  they 
will  see  that  the  plea  is  insufficient.  We  con- 
tend, then,  that  the  manufacturers  of  accom- 
modation bills  should  be  classed  as  forgers. 
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Whether,  if  the  lav  bo  daised  them,  xenA 
good  would  result,  we  are  not  prepared  to  mj. 
Whether  such  a  change  would  cause  inoonven- 
ience  by  negativing  the  many  harmless  trails 
actions  carried  on  under  this  fictitious  form 
by  solvent  men  ? — ^whether  making  it  pend 
to  use  the  words  *'  vfilue  received,"  union 
there  AakZ  been  value  received,  would  not 
simply  originate  on  addttionol  doss  of  bills  la 
which  these  words  were  omitted? — whether 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  bills  bore  on  their 
faces  proofs  that  they  did  or  did  not  represent 
an  actual  sale  ? — whether  a  restraint  on  undnt 
credit  would  not  result  when  bankers  and  dis- 
counters saw  that  certain  bills  coming  to  them 
in  the  names  of  speculative  or  unsubstantial 
traders  were  avowed  accommodation  bills  P-— 
these  are  questions  we  need  not  go  out  of  oor 
way  to  discuss.  We  are  here  concerned  onlj 
with  the  morality  of  the  question. 

Duly  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  erih 
here  indicated,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
not  only  that  the  number  of  fraudulent  trans- 
actions thus  entered  into  is  ver}'  great,  bat 
that  each  generally  becomes  the  couae  of  many 
others.  The  original  lie  is  commonly  tht 
parent  of  further  lies,  which  again  give  rise  to 
a  still  more  numerous  progeny ;  and  so  oa 
for  successive  generations,  multipljing  as  they 
descend.  When  A  and  B  find  their  £1000 
bill  about  to  fall  due,  and  the  expected  pro- 
ceeds of  their  speculation  not  forthcomings- 
when  they  find,  as  they  usually  do,  either 
tiiat  the  investment  has  resulted  in  a  loss  In- 
stead of  a  gain ;  or  that  the  time  for  realizing 
their  hoped-for  profits,,  has  not  yet  come ;  or 
that  the  profits,  if  there  are  any,  do  not 
cover  the  extravagances  of  living  which  in  tht 
mean  time  they  have  sanguinely  indulged  in— 
when,  in  short,  they  find  that  the  bill  cannot 
be  met,  they  resort  to  the  expedient  of  man- 
ufacturing other  bills  with  which  to  liquidatt 
the  first.  And  while  they  arc  almut  it,  they 
usually  think  it  will  be  as  well  to  raise  a  some- 
what larger  sum  than  is  required  to  meet  their 
outstanding  engagements.  Unless  it  happens, 
which  it  but  rarely  does,  that  great  success 
enables  them  to  redeem  themselves,  this  pro- 
ceeding is  repeated,  and  again  repeated.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  monetary  crisis,  it  con- 
tinues easy  thus  to  keep  afloat ;  and  indeed 
the  appearance  of  prosperity  which  is  given 
by  an  extended  circulation  of  bills  in  their 
names,  bearing  respectable  endorsements, 
creates  a  confidence  in  them  which  renden 
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the  obtainment  of  credit  easier  than  at  first. 
Add  to  which,  that  ^nrhere,  as  in  some  cases, 
this  process  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  employ- 
ing men  in  different  towns,  throughout  the 
luDgdom  and  even  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  to  accept  bills,  the  appearances  are 
still  better  kept  up,  and  the  bubble  reaches  a 
•till  greater  development.  As,  however,  all 
these  transactions  are  carried  on  with  bor- 
rowed capita],  on  which  interest  has  to  be 
paid;  as,  further,  the  maintenance  of  this 
organized  fraud  entails  constant  expenses,  as 
well  as  occasional  sacrifices ;  and  as  it  is  in  the 
Tery  nature  of  the  system  to  generate  reck- 
less speculation,  the  fabric  of  lies  is  almost  cer- 
tain ultimately  to  fall :  and,  in  falling,  to  ruin 
or  embarrass  not  only  many  of  those  who  had 
given  credit,  but  by  implication  many  others. 

Nor  docs  the  evil  end  in  the  direct  penal- 
ties from  time  to  time  inflicted  upon  honest 
traders :  there  is  also  a  grave  indirect  penalty 
which  they  suffer  from  the  system.  These 
ibrgers  of  credit  arc  habitually  instrumental 
in  lowering  prices  below  their  natural  level. 
To  meet  emergencies,  they  are  obliged  every 
now  and  then  to  sell  goods  at  a  loss :  either 
this,  or  immediate  stoppage,  are  the  alterna- 
tives. Though  with  each  such  concern  this 
11  but  an  occasional  occurrence,  yet,  taking 
the  whole  number  of  them  connected  with 
any  one  business,  it  results  that  there  are  at 
all  times  some  who  are  making  sacrifices — at 
all  times  some  who  are  unnaturally  depress- 
ing the  market.  In  short,  the  capital  fraudu- 
lently obtained  from  some  traders,  is,  in  part, 
dissipated  in  rendering  the  business  of  other 
tftiders  deficiently  remunerative :  often  to 
their  serious  embarrassment. 

If,  however,  the  whole  truth  must  be  said, 
the  condemnation  thus  visited  upon  these 
commercial  vampires  is  not  to  be  confined 
wholly  to  them ;  but  is  in  some  degree  de- 
terred by  a  much  more  numerous  class.  Be- 
tween the  penniless  schemer  who  obtains  the 
use  of  capital  by  false  pretences,  and  the  u]>- 
right  trader  who  never  contracts  greater  lia- 
bilities than  his  estate  will  liquidate,  there  lie 
all  gradations.  From  businesses  carried  on 
entirely  with  other  people's  capital  obtained 
by  forgery,  we  pass  to  businesses  in  which 
there  i.n  a  real  capital  of  one-tenth,  and  a 
credit  capital  of  nine-tenths ;  to  other  busi- 
nesses in  which  the  ratio  of  real  to  fictitious 
capital  is  somewhat  greater;  and  so  on  until 
we  reach  the  very  extensive  class  who  trade 
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but  a  little  beyond  their  means.  By  insensi- 
ble steps  we  advance  from  the  one  extreme  to 
the  other ;  and  these  most  venial  transgressors 
cannot  be  wholly  absolved  from  the  criminal- 
ity which  so  clearly  attaches  to  the  rest.  To 
get  more  credit  than  would  be  given,  were 
the  state  of  the  business  fully  known,  is  in  all 
such  cases  the  aim ;  and  the  cases  in  which 
this  credit  is  partially  unwarranted,  differ  only 
in  degree  from  those  in  which  it  is  wholly  un- 
warranted. As  most  are  beginning  to  see 
the  prevalence  of  this  indirect  dishonesty  has 
not  a  little  to  do'  with  our  commercial  disas- 
ters. Speaking  broadly,  the  tendency  is  for 
every  trader  to  hypothecate  the  ca])ital  of 
other  traders,  as  well  as  his  own.  And  when 
A  has  borrowed  on  the  strength  of  B's  credit ; 
B  on  the  strength  of  C's;  and  C  on  the 
strength  of  A*s — when,  throughout  the  trad- 
ing world,  each  has  made  engagements  which 
he  can  meet  only  by  direct  or  indirect  aid — 
when  everybody  is  wanting  help  from  some 
one  else  to  save  him  from  falling ;  a  crash  is 
certain.  The  punishment  of  a  general  uncon- 
scientiousness  may  be  postponed;  but  it  is 
sure  to  come  eventually. 

The  average  commercial  morality  cannot  of 
course  be  accurately  depicted  in  so  bnef  a 
space.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  been  able 
to  give  only  a  few  typical  instances  of  the 
mal-practices  by  which  trade  is  disgraced. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  been  obliged  to 
present  these  in  a  separate  form,  unqualified 
by  the  large  amount  of  honest  dealing  through- 
out which  they  are  interspersed.  While,  by  an 
accumulation  of  these  disclosures,  the  indict- 
ment might  be  made  much  heavier;  by  dilut- 
ing them  with  the  immense  mass  of  equitable 
transactions  daily  carried  on,  the  verdict  would 
be  greatly  mitigated.  We  fear,  however,  that 
after  all  allowances  have  been  made,  the  state 
of  things  is  very  bad.  And  our  impression 
on  this  point  is  due  less  to  the  particular  facts 
we  have  above  given,  than  to  the  general 
opinion  expressed  by  our  informants.  On  all 
sides  we  have  found  the  nqf.  result  of  long 
personal  ex()erience,  to  be  the  conviction  that 
trade  is  essentially  corrupt.  In  tones  of  dis- 
gust or  discouragement,  reprehension  or  de- 
rision, according  to  their  several  natures,  men 
in  business  have  one  after  another  expressed 
or  implied  this  belief.  Omitting  the  highest 
mercantile  classes,  a  few  of  the  less  common 
trades,  and  those  exce])tional  cases  where  an 
entire  command  of  the  market  has  been  o1>- 
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tainedi  the  uniform  testimony  of  competent 
judges  is,  that  success  is  incompatible  with 
strict  integrity.  To  live  in  the  commercial 
world  it  appears  necessary  to  adopt  its  ethical 
code ;  neither  exceeding  nor  falling  short  of 
it — neither  being  less  honest  nor  more  hon- 
est :  those  who  sink  below  its  standard  are 
expelled ;  while  those  who  rise  above  it  are 
either  pulled  down  to  it  or  ruined.  As,  in 
self-defence,  the  civilized  man  becomes  savage 
among  savages ;  so,  it  seems  that  in  self-de- 
fence the  scrupulous  trader  is  obliged  to  be- 
come as  little  scrupulous  as  his  competitors. 
The  remark,  made  we  believe  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
that  the  law  of  the  animal  creation  is — "  Eat 
and  be  eaten,"  may  be  paralleled  with  respect 
to  our  trading  community ;  of  which  the  law 
appears  to  be — Cheat  and  be  cheated.  In- 
deed a  system  of  keen  competition,  carried 
on  as  it  is  without  adequate  moral  restraint, 
is  very  much  a  system  of  commercial  cannibal- 
ism. Its  alternatives  are — Use  the  weapons 
of  your  antagonists,  or  be  conquered  and  de- 
voured. 

Of  questions  suggested  by  these  facts,  one 
of  the  most  obvious  is — Are  not  the  prejudices 
that  have  ever  been  entertained  against  trade 
and  traders  thus  fully  justified?  do  not  these 
meannesses  and  dishonesties,  and  the  moral 
degradation  they  imply,  warrant  the  disrespect 
shown  to  the  commercial  classes?  A  prompt 
affirmative  answer  will  probably  be  looked 
for;  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it 
should  be  given.  We  are  rather  of  opinion 
that  these  delinquencies  are  products  of  the 
average  English  character  placed  under  spe- 
cial conditions.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  trading  classes  are  intrinsi- 
cally worse  than  other  classes.  And  it  is  a 
very  tenable  position  that  men  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  higher  and  lower  ranks  would,  if 
similarly  circumstanced,  do  much  the  same. 
Indeed  the  mercantile  world  might  readily  re- 
criminate. Is  it  a  solicitor  who  comments  on 
their  misdoings?  They  may  quickly  silence 
him  by  referring  to  the  countless  dark  stains 
on  the  reputation  of  his  fraternity.  Is  it  a 
barrister  ?  His  frequent  practice  of  putting 
in  pleas  which  he  knows  are  not  valid,  and 
his  established  habit  of  taking  fees  for  work 
which  he  does  not  perform,  make  his  criti- 
cism somewhat  suicidal.  Does  the  condemna- 
tion come  through  the  press?  The  con- 
demned may  remind  those  who  write,  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  quite  honest  to  utter  a  posi- 


tive verdict  on  a  book  merely  glanced  through, 
or  to  pen  glowing  eulogies  on  the  mediocre 
work  of  a  friend  while  slighting  the  good  one 
of  an  enemy ;  and  may  further  ask  whether 
those  who,  at  the  dictation  of  an  employer, 
write  what  they  do  not  think,  are  not  guilty 
of  the  serious  offence  of  adulterating  public 
opinion.  Moreover,  traders  might  contend 
that  not  a  few  of  their  delinquencies  are  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  injustice  of  their  customers. 
They,  and  especially  drapers,  might  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  habitual  demand  for  an 
abatement  of  price  is  made  in  utter  disregard 
of  their  reasonable  profits ;  and  that  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  this  desire  to  gain  by 
their  loss,  they  are  obliged  to  name  a  price 
greater  than  that  which  they  intend  to  take. 
They  might  point  to  the  further  fact  that  the 
straits  to  which  they  are  often  brought  by 
the  non-payment  of  accounts  due  from  their 
wealthier  customers,  is  itself  a  cause  of  their 
mal-practices :  obliging  them  as  it  does  to  use 
all  means,  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate, 
for  getting  the  wherewith  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements. As  extreme  illustrations  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  the  non-trading 
classes,  they  might  instance  the  well-known 
cases  of  extensive  shopkeepers  in  the  West- 
end,  who  have  been  either  ruined  by  the  un- 
punctuality  of  their  customers,  or  have  been 
obliged  periodically  to  stop  payment  as  the 
only  method  of  getting  their  hills  settled. 
And  then  they  might  ask  whether,  when  those 
without  excuse  show  this  disregard  of  others* 
claims,  they,  who  have  the  excuse  of  having 
to  contend  with  a  merciless  competition,  are 
alone  to  be  blamed  if  they  display  such  disre* 
gard  in  other  forms.  Nay,  even  to  the  guar> 
dians  of  social  rectitude — members  of  the 
legislature — they  might  use  the  iu  quoque 
argument :  asking  whether  bribery  of  a  cus- 
tomer's servant  is  any  worse  than  bribery  of 
an  elector  ?  or  whether  the  gaining  of  suf- 
frages by  clap-trap  hustings  speeches,  con- 
taining insincere  professions  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  the  constituency,  is  not  as  bad  as 
getting  an  order  for  goods  by  delusive  repre- 
sentations respecting  their  quality?  No;  it 
seems  very  probable  that  close  inquir)'  would 
show  few  if  any  classes  to  be  free  from  im- 
moralities that  arc  as  great,  relatively  to  (he 
temptaiionSf  as  these  which  we  have  been  ex- 
posing. Of  course  they  will  not  be  so  petty 
or  so  gross  where  the  circumstances  do  not 
prompt  to  pettiness  or  grossness ;  nor  so  con- 
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■tant  and  organized  where  the  class  conditions 
have  not  tended  to  make  them  habitual.  But, 
taken  with  these  qualifications,  we  think  that 
much  might  be  said  for  the  proposition  that 
the  trading  classes,  neither  better  nor  worse 
intrinsically  than  other  classes,  are  betrayed 
into  their  flagitious  habits  by  external  causes. 
Another  question,  here  naturally  arising,  is 
^Are  not  these  evils  growing  worse  ?  Many 
of  the  facts  we  have  cited  seem  to  imply  that 
they  are.  And  yet  there  are  many  other  facts 
which  point  as  distinctly  the  other  way.  In 
weighing  the  evidence  it  is  needful  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  much  greater  public  attention 
at  present  paid  to  such  matters,  is  itself  a 
source  of  error — is  apt  to  generate  the  belief 
that  evils  now  becoming  recognized,  arc  evils 
that  have  recently  arisen  ;  when  in  truth  they 
have  merely  been  hitherto  disregarded,  or 
less  regarded.  It  has  been  clearly  thus  with 
crime,  with  distress,  with  popular  ignorance ; 
and  it  is  very  probably  thus  with  trading  dis- 
honesties. Not  only  is  it  true  of  individual 
heings,  that  their  height  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion may  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  their 
self-consciousness ;  but  the  like  is  true  of  soci- 
eties. Advanced  and  highly-organized  socie- 
ties are  distinguished  from  lower  ones  by 
the  evolution  of  a  social  self -consciousness. 
Among  ourselves  there  has,  very  happily,  been 
of  late  years  a  remarkable  growth  of  this  so- 
cial self-consciousness ;  and  we  believe  that  to 
this  is  chiefly  ascribable  the  impression  that 
commercial  mal-practices  are  increasing.  Such 
frets  as  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the 
trade  of  past  fimes  quite  confirm  this  view. 
In  his  "  Complete  English  Tradesman,"  Defoe 
mentions,  among  other  manoeuvres  of  retail- 
ers, the  false  light  which  they  introduced  into 
their  shops  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  delu- 
sive appearance  to  their  goods.  He  com- 
ments ui)on  the  *^  shop  rhetorick,''  the  '*  flux 
of  falsehoods,*'  which  tradesmen  habitually 
uttered  to  thdr  customers ;  and  quotes  their 
defence  as  being  that  they  could  not  live  with- 
out lying.  Add  to  which*  he  says,  that  there 
was  scarce  a  shopkeeper  who  had  not  a  bag 
of  spurious  or  debased  coin,  from  which  he 
gave  change  whenever  he  could;  and  that 
men,  even  tlie  most  honest,  triumphed  in 
t^'eir  skill  in  getting  rid  of  bad  money.  These 
fiicts  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  mercantile 
morals  of  that  day  were,  at  any  rate,  not 
better  than  ours ;  and  if  we  call  to  mind  the 
mmerous  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  old 
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times  to  prevent  frauds  of  all  kinds,  we  per- 
ceive the  like  implication.  Moreover,  the 
fact  may  bo  safely  inferred  from  the  general 
state  of  society.  When  reign  after  reign, 
governments  debased  the  coinage,  it  can 
scarcely  be  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  middle 
classes  was  better  than  now.  Among  genera- 
tions whose  sympathy  with  the  claims  of  fel- 
low-creatures was  so  weak,  that  the  slave 
trade  was  not  only  thought  justifiable,  but  the 
initiator  of  it  was  rewarded  by  permission  to 
record  the  feat  in  his  coat  of  arms,  it  is  hardly 
])ossibIe  that  men  respected  the  claims  of  their 
fellow-citizens  more  than  at  present.  Times 
characterized  by  an  administration  of  justice 
so  ineflicicnt  that  there  were  in  London  nests 
of  criminals  who  defied  the  law,  and  on  all 
the  high  roads  robbers  who  eluded  it,  cannot 
well  have  been  distinguished  by  just  mercan- 
tile dealings.  While,  conversely,  an  age 
which  like  ours  has  seen  so  many  equitable 
social  changes  thrust  upon  the  legislature  by 
public  opinion,  is  very  unlikely  to  be  an  age 
in  which  the  transactions  between  individuals 
have  been  growing  more  inequitable.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  of  the  dishonesties  we  have  de- 
scribed are  of  modern  origin.  Not  a  few  of 
them  have  become  established  during  the  last 
thirty  years ;  and  others  are  even  now  aris- 
ing. How  are  these  seeming  contradictions 
to  be  reconciled  ? 

We  believe  the  reconciliation  is  not  diffi- 
cult. It  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  great 
and  direct  frauds  have  been  diminishing,  the 
small  and  indirect  frauds  have  been  increas- 
ing: alike  in  variety  and  in  number.  And 
this  admission  we  take  to  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  com- 
mercial morals  is  higher  than  it  was.  For,  if 
we  omit,  as  excluded  from  the  question,  the 
penal  restraints — religious  and  legal — and  ask 
what  is  the  ultimate  moral  restraint  to  the 
aggression  of  man  on  man ;  we  find  it  to  be 
— sympathy  with  the  pain  inflicted.  Now  the 
keenness  of  the  sympathy  depending  on  the 
vividness  with  which  this  pain  is  realized,  will 
vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  case.  It  may 
be  active  enough  to  check  misdeeds  which 
will  cause  great  suflering ;  and  yet  not  be  ac- 
tive enough  to  check  misdeeds  which  will 
cause  but  slight  annoyance.  While  sufli- 
ciently  acute  to  prevent  a  man  from  doing 
that  which  will  entail  immediate  injury  upou 
a  given  individual ;  it  may  not  be  sufficiently 
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acute  to  prevent  him  from  doing  that  which 
^vill  remotely  entail  injuries  upon  unknown 
people.  And  we  find  the  facts  to  agree  with 
this  deduction,  that  the  moral  restraint  varies 
according  to  the  clearness  with  which  the  evil 
consequences  are  conceived.  We  know  that 
many  a  one  who  would  shrink  from  picking  a 
pocket  does  not  scruple  to  adulterate  his 
goods-^that  he  who  never  dreams  of  passing 
base  coin,  will  yet  be  a  party  to  joint-stock 
bank  deceptions.  Hence,  as  we  say,  the 
multiplication  of  the  more  subtle  and  complex 
forms  of  fraud,  is  consistent  with  a  general 
progress  in  morality;  provided  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  decrease  in  the  grosser  forms 
of  fraud. 

But  the  question  which  most  concerns  us 
is,  not  whether  the  morals  of  trade  are  better 
or  worse  than  they  have  been  P  but  rather — 
why  are  they  so  bad  ?  Why  in  this  civilized 
state  of  ours  is  there  so  much  that  bctravs  the 
cunning  selfishness  of  the  savage  ?  Why, 
after  the  careful  inculcations  of  rectitude  dur- 
ing education,  comes  there  in  after  life  all 
this  knavery  ?  Why,  in  spite  of  all  the  ex- 
hortations to  which  the  commercial  classes 
listen  every  Sunday,  do  they  next  morning 
recommence  their  evil  deeds?  What  is  this 
so  potent  agency  which  almost  neutralizes 
the  discipline  of  education,  of  law,  of  religion  ? 

Various  subsidiary  causes  that  might  be 
assigned  must  be  passed  over,  that  we  may 
have  space  to  dwell  upon  the  chief  one.  In 
an  exhaustive  statement,  something  would 
have  to  be  said  upon  the  credulity  of  con- 
sumers, which  leads  them  to  believe  in  repre- 
sentations of  impossible  advantages;  and 
something,  too,  on  their  greediness,  which 
ever  prompting  them  to  look  for  more  than 
they  ought  to  get,  encourages  the  sellers  to 
offer  delusive  bargains.  The  increased  diffi- 
culty of  living  consequent  on  the  growing 
pressure  of  population,  would  also  come  in  as 
a  part  cause  ;  and  that  greater  cost  of  bring- 
ing up  a  family,  which  results  from  the  higher 
standard  of  education,  might  be  added.  But 
all  these  are  relatively  insignificant.  If  we 
inquire  what  is  the  great  inciter  of  these  trad- 
ing mal-practices,  we  find  it  to  be — intense 
desire  for  wealth.  And  if  we  go  a  step  fur- 
ther back  and  ask — Why  this  intense  desire 

m 

for  wealth  ?  the  reply  is — It  results  from  the 
indiscriminate  respect  paid  to  tcealth. 

To  be  distinguished  from  the  common  herd 
— to  be  somebody — to  make  a  name,  a  posi- 


tion— this  is  the  universal  ambition ;  and  every 
one  finds  that  to  accumulate  riches,  ia  alike 
the  surest  and  the  easiest  way  of  fulfilling  bii 
ambition.  Very  early  in  life  all  learn  thii. 
At  school,  the  court  paid  to  one  whose  parents 
have  called  in  their  carriage  to  see  him,  it 
conspicuous ;  while  the  poor  boy,  whose  in- 
sufficient stock  of  clothes  implies  the  small 
means  of  his  family,  soon  has  burnt  into  hie 
memor}'  the  fact  that  poverty  is  contemptible. 
On  entering  the  world,  the  lessons  that  may 
have  been  taught  about  the  nobility  of  self* 
sacnfice,  the  reverence  due  to  genius,  the  ad- 
mirableness  of  high  integrity,  are  quickly 
neutralized  by  counter  experience  :  men'is  ac- 
tions pronng  that  these  are  not  their  stand- 
ards of  respect.  It  is  soon  perceived  that 
while  abundant  outward  marks  of  deference 
from  fellow-citizens  may  almost  certainly  be 
gained  by  directing  every  energy  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  property,  they  are  but  rarely  to 
be  gained  in  any  other  way ;  and  that  even  in 
the  few  cases  where  they  are  otherwise  gained^ 
they  are  not  given  with  entire  unreserve;  but 
are  commonly  joined  with  a  more  or  lest  man- 
ifest display  of  patronage.  When,  seeing 
this,  the  young  man  further  sees  that  while 
the  acquisition  of  property  is  quite  possible 
with  his  mediocre  endowments,  the  acquire- 
ment of  distinction  by  brilliant  discoTeriet, 
or  heroic  acts,  im])Iies  faculties  and  feelinga 
which  he  does  not  possess ;  it  is  not  diflficult 
to  understand  why  he  devotes  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  business. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  men  act  upon 
the  consciously  reasoned-out  cc&iclusions  that 
indicated  ;  but  we  mean  that  these  conclusiont 
are  the  unconsciously  formed  products  of  their 
daily  experience.  From  early  childhood  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  all  around  them  have 
generated  the  idea  that  wealth  and  respecter 
bility  are  two  sides  of  the  same  thing.  Thit 
idea,  growing  with  their  growth,  and  strength- 
ening with  their  strength,  be«>me8  at  last 
almost  what  we  may  call  an  organic  convie- 
tion.  And  this  organic  conviction  it  is  which 
prompts  the  expenditure  of  all  their  ener^ea 
in  money-making.  We  contend  that  the  chief 
stimulus  is  not  the  desire  for  the  wealth  it- 
self; but  for  the  applause  and  position  which 
the  wealth  brings.  And  in  this  belief  we  find 
ourselves  thoroughly  at  one  with  various  in- 
telligent traders  with  whom  we  have  talked 
on  the  matter.  It  is  incredible  that  men 
should  make  the  sacrifices,  mental  and  bodily 
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vbich  they  do,  merely  to  get  the  material 
benefits  which  money  purchases.  Who  would 
undertake  an  extra  burden  of  business  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  cellar  of  choice  wines  for 
his  own  drinking  ?  He  who  does  it,  does  it 
that  he  may  have  choice  wines  to  give  his 
guests  and  gain  their  praises.  What  merchant 
irould  spend  an  additional  hour  at  his  office 
daily,  merely  that  he  might  move  into  a 
larger  house  in  a  better  quarter  ?  In  so  far 
as  health  and  comfort  are  concerned,  he  knows 
he  will  be  a  loser  by  the  exchange ;  and  would 
never  be  induced  to  make  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  increased  social  consideration  which  the 
new  house  will  bring  him.  Where  is  the 
man  who  would  lie  awake  at  nights  devising 
means  of  increasing  his  income  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  provide  his  wife  with  a  carriage, 
were  the  use  of  the  carriage  the  sole  consid- 
eration ?  It  is  because  of  the  eclat  which  the 
carriage  will  give,  that  he  enters  on  these  ad- 
ditional anxieties.  So  manifest,  so  trite,  in- 
deed, are  these  truths,  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  insisting  on  them  did  not  our 
argument  require  it. 

For  if  the  desire  for  that  homage  which 
wealth  brings,  is  the  chief  stimulus  to  these 
mtense  strivings  after  wealth;  then  is  the 
giving  of  this  homage — when  given,  as  it  is, 
with  but  little  discrimination — the  chief  ulti- 
mate cause  of  those  countless  dishonesties 
into  which  these  intense  strivings  betray  mer- 
cantile men.  When  the  shopkeeper,  on  the 
strength  of  a  prosperous  year  and  tolerably 
favorable  j)ro8pects,  has  yielded  to  his  wife's 
persuasions,  and  replaced  the  old  furniture 
with  new  at  an  outlay  greater  than  his  income 
covers — when,  instead  of  the  hoped-for  in- 
crease, the  next  year  brings  a  decrease  in  his 
returns — when  he  finds  that  his  expenses  are 
outrunning  his  revenue;  then  does  he  fall 
under  the  strongest  temptation  to  adopt  some 
newly-introduced  adulteration  or  other  mal- 
practice. When,  having  by  display  gained  a 
certain  recognition,  the  wholesale  trader  be- 
gins to  give  dinners  appropriate  only  to  those 
of  ten  times  his  income,  and  other  expensive 
entertainments  to  match — when,  having  for  a 
time  carried  on  this  style  at  a  cost  greater 
than  he  can  afford,  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
discontinue  it  without  giving  up  his  position  ; 
then  is  he  most  strongly  prompted  to  enter 
into  larger  transactions;  to  trade  beyond  his 
means;  to  seek  undue  credit;  to  get  into 
that  ever-complicating   series  of  misdeeds, 


which  end  in  disgraceful  bankruptcy.  And  if 
these  are  the  facts — the  undeniable  facts — 
then  it  is  an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  the 
blind  admiration  which  the  mass  of  society 
gives  to  mere  wealth,  and  the  display  of 
wealth,  is  the  chief  source  of  these  multitud- 
inous immoralities. 

Yes,  the  evil  is  deeper  than  appears — draws 
its  nutriment  from  far  below  the  surface. 
This  gigantic  System  of  dishonesty,  branching 
out  into  every  conceivable  form  of  fraud,  has 
roots  that  run  underneath  our  whole  social 
fabric,  and  sending  fibres  into  every  house, 
suck  up  strength  from  our  daily  sayings  and 
doings.  In  every  dining-room  a  rootlet  finds 
food  when  the  conversation  turn  upon  So-and- 
so's  successful  speculations,  his  purchase  of  an 
estate,  his  probable  worth — upon  this  man's 
recent  large  legacy,  and  the  other's  advan- 
tageous match ;  for  being  thus  talked  about 
is  one  form  of  that  tacit  respect  which  men 
struggle  for.  Every  drawing-room  furnishes 
nourishment  in  the  admiration  awarded  to 
costliness — to  silks  that  are  "  rich,**  that  is 
expensive ;  to  dresses  that  contain  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  material,  that  is,  arc  expen- 
sive ;  to  laces  that  are  hand-made,  that  is, 
expensive ;  to  diamonds  that  are  rare,  that  is, 
expensive ;  to  china  that  is  old,  that  is,  expen- 
sive. And  from  scores  of  small  remarks  and 
minutiae  of  behavior,  which,  in  all  circles, 
hourly  impl]^  how  completely  the  idea  of  re- 
spectability involves  that  of  costly  externals, 
there  is  drawn  fresh  pabulum. 

We  are  all  implicated.  We  ail,  whether 
with  self-approbation  or  not,  give  expression 
to  the  estabh'shed  feeling.  Even  he  who  dis- 
approves this  feeling,  finds  himself  unable  to 
treat  virtue  in  threadbare  apparrel  with  a  cor- 
diality as  great  as  that  which  he  would  show 
to  the  same  virtue  endowed  with  prosperity. 
Scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  would  not 
behave  with  more  civility  to  a  knave  in  broad- 
cloth than  to  a  knave  in  fustian.  Though 
for  the  deference  which  they  have  shown  to 
the  vulgar  rich,  or  the  dishonestly  successful, 
men  will  afterwards  compound  with  their  con- 
sciences by  privately  venting  their  conti*mpt; 
yet  when  they  again  come  face  to  face  with  these 
imposing  externals  covering  worthlessness, 
they  do  as  before.  And  so  long  as  imposing 
worthlessncss  gets  the  visible  marks  of  re- 
spect, while  the  disre8|)ect  felt  for  it  is  hidden, 
it  naturally  flourishes. 

Thus,  then,  is  it  that  men  are  encouraged 
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to  persevere  in  those  evil  practices  which  all 
condemn :  they  can  so  purchase  a  homage 
which,  if  not  genuine,  is  yet,  so  far  as  appear- 
ances go,  as  good  as  the  best.  To  one  whose 
wealth  has  been  gained  by  a  life  of  frauds, 
what  matters  it  that  his  name  is  in  all  circles 
a  synonym  of  roguery  ?  Has  he  not  been 
conspicuously  honored  by  being  twice  elected 
mayor  of  his  town  ?  (we  state  a  fact)  and 
does  not  this,  joined  to  the  personal  defer- 
ence shown  him,  outweigh  in  his  estimation  all 
that  is  said  against  him :  of  which  he  hears 
scarcely  any  thing  ?  When,  not  many  years 
af^cr  the  exposure  of  his  inequitable  dealing, 
a  trader  attains  to  the  highest  civic  distinction 
which  the  kingdom  has  to  offer;  and  that, 
too,  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who 
best  knowh  is  delinquency  ;  is  not  the  fact  an 
encouragement  to  him,  and  to  all  others,  to 
sacrifice  rectitude  to  aggrandizement?  If, 
after  listening  to  a  sermon  that  has  by  impli- 
cation denounced  the  dishonesties  he  has  been 
guilty  of,  the  rich  ill-doer  finds,  on  leaving 
church,  that  his  neighbors  cap  to  him  ;  does 
not  this  tacit  approval  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  all  he  has  heard  P  The  truth  is,  that 
with  the  great  majority  of  men  the  visible 
expression  of  social  opinion  is  far  the  most 
efficient  of  incentives  and  restraints.  Let 
any  one  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  strength 
of  this  control,  propose  to  himself  to  walk 
through  the  streets  in  the  dress  oiba  dustman, 
or  carry  home  a  leg  of  mutton  from  the 
butchcr*s.  Let  him  feel,  as  he  probably  will, 
that  he  had  rather  do  something  morally 
wrong  than  commit  such  a  breach  of  usage, 
and  suffer  the  resulting  derision.  And  he 
will  then  better  estimate  how  powerful  a  curb 
to  men  is  the  open  disapproval  of  their  fel- 
lows ;  ond  how,  conversely,  the  outward  ap- 
plause of  their  fellows  is  a  stimulus  surpass- 
ing all  others  in  intensity.  Fully  realizing 
which  facts,  he  will  see  that  the  immoralities 
of  trade  are  in  great  part  traceable  to  on  im- 
moral public  oj)inion. 

Let  none  infer  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  payment  of  respect  to  wealth  rightly 
acquired  and  rightly  used  is  deprecated.  On 
the  contrary,  we  contend  that  in  its  original 
meaning,  and  in  due  degree,  the  feeling  which 
promj)ts  it  is  good.  Primarily,  wealth  is  the 
sign  of  mental  power ;  and  this  is  always  re- 
spectable. To  have  honestly  acquired  prop- 
erly, implies  intelligence,  energy,  self-control ; 
and  these  are  worthy  of  the  homage  that  is 
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indirectly  paid  to  tbpm  by  admiring  their  re 
suits.    Further,  the  good  administratioo  tod 
increase  of  inherited  property,  also  reqaim 
its  virtues ;  and  therefore  demands  its  shire 
of  approbation.     Add  to  which,  that  not  oalj 
for  their  display  of  faculty  are  men  who  gtm 
and  increase  wealth  to  be  applauded,  but  also 
as  public  benefactora.     For  he  who,  as  man- 
ufacturer or  merchant,  has,  without  injostiee 
to  others,  realized  a  fo rtune, is  thereby  prored 
to  have  discharged  his  functions  better  this 
those  who   have    been    less   successful    By 
greater  skill,  better  judgment,  or  moreewih 
omy  than  his  competitors,  he    has  affiiFded 
the  public  greater   advantages.      His  am 
profits  are  but  a  share  of  the  extra  prodoee 
obtained  by  the  same  expenditure:  the  other 
share  going  to  the  consumers.     And  wmMj 
the  landowner  who,  by  judicious  outhv,  ha 
increased  the  value — that   is,  the  producdre 
ness— of  his  estate,  has  thereby  added  to  the 
stock   of   national   capital.     By    all  meaos, 
then,  we  say,  let  the   right  acquiMtion  and 
proper  use  of  wealth  have  their  due  share  rf 
admiration. 

But  that  which  we  condemn  as  the  chief 
cause  of  commercial  dishonesty,  is  the  l«K^ 
criminate  admiration  of  wealth — ^an  admin- 
tion  that  has  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  possessor.  AVhen,  as  Terr 
generally  happens,  the  external  signs  are  Ttf- 
erenced,  not  only  where  they  signify  no  kta- 
nal  worthiness,  but  even  where  they  cover  in- 
ternal unworthiness,  then  does  the  feelm* 
become  vicious.  It  is  this  idolatry  which  woe- 
ships  the  symbol  npart  from  the  thing  sra- 
bolized,  that  is  the  root  of  all  these  evils  we 
have  been  exposing.  So  long  as  men  par 
homage  to  these  social  benefactors  who  hate 
grown  rich  honestly,  they  afford  to  others  a 
wholesome  stimulus  to  go  and  do  likewise; 
but  when  they  accord  a  share  of  their  hom- 
age to  those  social  malefactors  who  have 
grown  rich  dishonestly,  then  do  they  foster 
corruption  by  encouraging  others  to  follow 
their  example — then  do  they  become  indirect 
accomplices  in  all  these  frauds  of  commeitc. 

As  for  remedy,  it  manifestly  follows  tha: 
there  is  none  save  a  purified  public  opinion. 
When  that  abhorrence  which  society  now  shows 
to  direct  theft  is  shown  to  theft  of  all  degrees 
of  indirectness;  then  will  these  mercaniiie 
vices  disappear.  When  not  only  the  tradff 
who  adulterates  or  gives  short  measure,  bat 
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also  the  merchant  who  OTertrades,  the  bank 
director  who  countenances  an  exoggerated  re- 
port, and  the  railway  director  who  repudiates 
his  guarantee,  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  pickpocket,  and  are  treated 
with  like  disdain;  then  will  the  morals  of 
trade  become  what  they  should  be. 

We  have  little  hope,  however,  that  any  such 
higher  tone  of  public  opinion  will  shortly  be 
reoched.  The  present  condition  of  things  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  great  measure,  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  our  present  phase  of  progress. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world,  especially  in 
England,  and  above  all  in  America,  social 
activity  is  almost  wholly  expended  in  material 
deTelopment.  To  subjugate  Nature,  and 
bring  the  powers  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion to  their  highest  perfection,  is  the  task  of 
our  age;  and  probably  of  many  future  ages. 
And  as  in  times  when  national  defence  and 
conquest  were  the  chief  desiderata,  military 
achievement  was  honored  above  all  other 
things ;  so  now,  when  the  chief  desideratum  is 
industrial  growth,  honor  is  most  conspicuously 
jgiven  to  that  which  generally  indicates  the 
aiding  of  industrial  growth.  The  Englivsh  na- 
tion at  present  displays  what  we  may  call  the 
commercial  diathesis ;  and  the  undue  admira- 
tion for  wealth  appears  to  be  its  necessary  ac- 
companiment— a  relation  still  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  worship  of  *'  the  almighty  dollar '' 
by  the  Americans.  And  while  the  commer- 
cial diathesis,  with  its  accompanying  standard 
of  distinction,  continues  predominant,  we  fenr 
the  evils  we  have  been  delineating  can  be  but 
partiajly  cured.  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect 
that  the  mass  of  men  will  distinguish  between 
that  wealth  which  represents  personal  superi- 
ority and  benefits  done  to  society,  from  that 
which  does  not.  The  symbols,  the  externals, 
have  all  the  world  through  swayed  the  great 
majority,  and  must  long  continue  to  do  so ; 
and  even  the  cultivated,  who  are  on  their 
guard  against  the  bias  of  associated  ideas, 
and  try  to  separate  the  real  from  the  seeming, 
cannot  escape  the  influence  of  current  opinion. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
looking  for  a  slow  amelioration. 

Something,  however,  may  even  now  be  done 
by  vigorous  protest  against  adoration  of  mere 
success.    And  it  is  important  that  it  should 
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be  done,  considering  how  this  vicious  senti- 
ment is  being  fostered.  When  we  have  one 
of  our  leading  moralists  preaching  with  in- 
creasing vehemence  the  doctrine  of  sanctifica- 
tion  bv  force — when  we  are  told  that  while  a 
selfishness  troubled  with  qualms  of  conscience 
is  contemptible,  a  selfishness  intense  enough 
to  trample  down  every  thing  in  the  unscrupu- 
lous pursuit  of  its  ends,  is  worthv  of  all  ad- 
miration—when we  find  that  if 'it  be  suffi- 
ciently great,  power,  no  matter  of  what  kind 
or  how  directed,  is  held  up  for  our  reverence ; 
we  may  fear  lest  the  prevalent  worship  of 
mere  success,  together  with  all  the  commercial 
vices  which  it  stimulates,  should  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  Not  at  all  by  this 
hero-worship,  grown  into  brute- worship,  is 
society  to  be  made  better ;  but  by  exactly  the 
opposite — by  a  stern  criticism  of  the  means 
through  which  success  has  been  achieved,  and 
by  according  honor  to  the  higher  and  less 
selfish  modes  of  activity. 

And  happily  the  signs  of  this  more  moral 
public  opinion  are  already  showing  themselves. 
It  is  becoming  a  tacitly  received  doctrine  that 
the  rich  should  not,  as  in  bygone  times,  spend 
their  lives  in  personal  gratification  ;  but  should 
devote  them  to  the  general  welfare.  Year  by 
year  is  the  improvement  of  the  people  occupy- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
upper  classes.  Year  by  year  are  they  volun- 
tarily devoting  more  and  more  energy  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  material  and  mental  prog- 
ress of  the  masses.  And  those  among  them 
who  do  not  join  in  the  discharge  of  these  high 
functions,  are  beginning  to  be  looked  upon 
with  more  or  less  contempt  by  their  own 
order.  This  latest  and  most  hopeful  fact  in 
human  history — this  new  oifd  better  chivalry 
— promises  to  evolve  a  higher  standard  of 
honor;  and  so  to  ameliorate  many  evils: 
among  others  those  which  we  have  detailed. 
When  wealth  obtained  by  illegitimate  means 
inevitably  brings  nothing  but  disgrace — when 
to  wealth  rightly  acquired  is  accorded  only  its 
due  share  of  homage,  while  the  greatest  hom- 
age is  given  to.  those  who  consecrate  their 
energies  and  their  means  to  the  noblest  ends ; 
then  may  we  be  sure  that,  along  with  other 
accompanying  benefits,  the  morals  of  trade^ 
will  be  greatly  purified. 
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From  The  Ladies*  Companion. 
AUNT  MARY. 

"  At  sixteen  your  Aunt  Mary  was  the  love- 
liest girl  I  ever  saw,"  said  old  Colonel  Dash- 
wood  to  me. 

Then,  she  was  engaged  to  his  brother,  the 
Reverend  Lionel  Dashwood.  There  was  not 
much  money  on  either  side,  but  he  had  g^od 
interest  in  the  Church,  and  she  a  small  inde- 
pendence, and  their  relatives  sanctioned  the 
engagement. 

The  cathedral  city  where  they  dwelt  has 
beautiful  rides  and  drives  around  it,  and  Lio- 
nel and  Aunt  Mary  often  rode  out  together. 
From  such  a  ride  she  one  dav  returned  alone. 
Her  mother  saw  her  from  the  window,  and 
wondering  what  had  happened,  went  to  the 
door  to  meet  her.  On  getting  off  her  horse 
she  threw  herself  into  her  arms  weeping. 
Mrs.  Trevor  passed  her  arm  around  her,  led 
her  up-8tair9,  tenderly  laid  her  down  upon 
her  bed,  and  advised  her  to  try  and  sleep, 
and  then  she  would  be  better,  and  soothed 
her  in  every  way  she  could  think  of;  but 
Mary  did  not  grow  better  but  worse.  Fever 
set  in,  and  a  physician  was  sent  for.  She 
tossed  restlessly  from  side  to  side  many  weeks 
on  a  sick-bed,  knowing  no  one,  not  even  her 
aniious  mother.  When  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness, the  doctor  said  all  agitating  top- 
ics must  be  avoided ;  and  as  she  never  al- 
luded to  him  or  to  her  marriage,  Lionel 
Dashwood  was  never  again  spoken  of  in  th« 
family.  When  Mary  and  her  parents  began  to 
re-appear  in  society,  they  learned  he  was  gone 
abroad.  He  remained  absent  some  years, 
and  on  his  return  he  married  a  lady  with 
a  large  fortune.  He  had  always  been  ambi- 
tious. The  Trevors  concluded  that  when 
they  had  ridden  out  together  on  that  ride 
from  which  she  returned  alone,  he  had 
broken  off  his  engagement  with  Mary,  on  the 
ground  of  her  small  fortune,  and  his  own 
slender  means. 

Poor  Aunt  Mary!  It  was  long  before  she 
recovered  her  spirits,  but  she  did  at  last,  and 
lovens  came  in  troops,  as  if  to  make  up  for  ' 
the  faithless  one,  but  none  of  them  touched 
her  heart.  The  brother  of  one  of  these  lov- 
ers sought  an  intimacy  with  her  father.  He 
was  a  man  of  intellect  and  refinement:  a  first- 
rate  artist,  of  highly  cultivated  literary  taste, 
kind  to  the  poor,  hospitable,  and  even  lavish 
in  his  gifu ;  he  had  every  virtue  and  accom- 
plishment, except  — a  heart. 


Lord  Dacre'a  attention  was  first  attFMled 
to  Mary  by  the  fact  of  her  having  twire  re- 
fused his  younger  brother  Hugh.  He  wanted 
"  to  see  what  the  woman  had  in  her  to  b^ 
witch  Hugh  so  desperately.'' 

Mr.  Trevor  had  just  been  presented  to  i 
living  adjoining  Dacre  Park.      The  lord  d 
the  manor  availed  himself  of  the  plea  of  show- 
ing ho8pitality  to  new  comers  to  become  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  Kectory.      Every  dif 
at  the  samfe  hour  his  horse  might  be  msb 
fastened  to  the  rector's  gate,  while  hehd 
just  run  in  to  carry  the   Gcntl^mcm's  Mtga- 
zine,  or  the  Times^  to    Mr.   Trevor;  or  a 
basket  of  grapes  to  his  wife.     He  sent  ibn 
choic«  flowers  for  her  garden ;    he  kot  kr 
books,  and  read   to    her.      Her  unafRtcd, 
simple  character,  gentle    manners,  ai4  re- 
fined and  exquisite  taste  delighted  him. 

This  village  maiden — this  young,  beaatihl, 
untutored  woman— could  appreciate  all  tbe 
beauties  of  poetry  and  art,  and  sympstkiB 
with  him  as  he  had  never  been  sympathised 
with  in  such  things  before.  He  rode  with 
her  and  walked  with  her  to  every  beattihl 
spot  in  a  part  of  England  celebrated  fiiriti 
romantic  scenery ;  and  if  he  went  away  fiira 
few  weeks,  he  corresponded  with  her.  Whcs 
he  was  High  Sheriff  for  the  county,  be  wnte 
to  her  every  day,  telling  her  he  bad  '*  left  tk 
ball-room  for  the  greater  pleasure  of  wnliag 
to  her." 

This  went  on  thirty  years.  Then  first  Mil 
Trevor,  and  then  the  rector,  died.  Maiy 
went  to  reside  with  a  widowed  sister,  aat 
twenty  miles  from  Dacre  Park;  and  Lud 
Dacre,  who  for  thirty  years  had  visited  her  at 
least  once  every  day  when  at  home,  seescd 
to  forget  her  very  existence.  He  never  wrou 
to  her,  and  he  called  on  her  five  times  ia 
twenty  years. 

But  she  could  not  forget  him.  I  rememKr 
his  once  drinking  tea  with  us,  after  she  joioed 
my  grandmother ;  the  fidget  and  the  few 
she  was  in,  all  day,  that  every  thing  shoaM 
look  nice,  and  be  as  ht  liked  iL  He  came. 
A  fat,  lame  old  man.  He  had  grown  obese. 
I  understood,  in  consequence  of  an  acddeos 
which  prevented  his  taking  exercise.  Irt- 
member  her  nervous  flutter  as  he  ascended 
the  winding  stairs ;  her  fears  lest  be  n^ 
injure  himself,  and  her  going  to  the  doored 
then  retreating,  because  "  he  did  not  like 'J 
have  his  infirmity  noticed.'*  I  remember  hcf 
coldly  he  extended  two  fingers  to  her  wfai* 
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irhole  heart  sprung  to  meet  him,  and  said, 
looking  round  the  room — "Well,  Mar}', 
you've  got  comfortable  lodgings  ?  **  and  how 
I  hated  and  contemned  him  for  his  heartless- 
neas.  He  did  not  stay  above  two  hours ;  and 
waa  evidently  on  thorns  till  he  could  get 
away ;  and  this  was  all  Aunt  Mai*y  saw  of 
Lord  Dacre  for  three  years. 

She  was  then  about  fifly-eight ;  he  some- 
what younger  in  years,  but  not  in  appearance ; 
for  she  was  even  then  a  very  handsome  little 
woman,  as  plump  as  a  partridge,  and  with  a 
freshi  healthy  color  in  her  cheek.  She  was  in 
great  grief  at  the  death  of  her  father,  to 
whom  she  had  been  tenderly  devoted ;  and,  I 
think,  still  more  at  leaving  the  neighborhood 
'  of  Daicre  Park  and  its  faithless  lord.  But  in 
her  journeyings  to  and  fro,  while  some  of  her 
furniture  was  packing  for  removal  to  the 
house  my  grandmother  had  taken  at  Burn- 
ham,  and  some  being  set  aside  for  a  sale,  she 
remembered  the  lonely  child  whose  hours 
passed  so  dully  among  stern,  grown-up  peo- 
ple, and  brought  back  some  trifle  of  interest 
after  each  visit  to  Lcyton.  Alas !  the  soli- 
tary wasp's-nest  on  which  we — a  bom  natu- 
ralist (for  none  of  our  family  cared  for  **  queer 
creatures  and  flowers"  but  ourself) — had 
let  our  heart,  fell  out  of  the  coach  window 
and  was  lost,  doubtless,  while  Aunt  Mary  was 
ruminating  on  the  false  Lord  Dacre — and  we 
never  possessed  the  treasure;  but  not  the 
less  was  our  little  heart  drawn  towards  her 
who  had  intended  to  give  us  so  vast  a  gift : 
and  that  wasp's-nest  was  a  golden  link  be- 
tween us,  that  remained  unbroken  till  her 
death,  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards. 

Dear,  kind  old  maiden-Aunt  Mary  :  but  for 
yoM,  dreary,  dreary  would  my  early  Ufe  have 
been !  How  many  a  storm  you  averted  from 
my  devoted  head  by  taking  me  out  walking 
until  they  [/.  e.,  my  grandmamma  and  aunt] 
had  recovered  their  temper.  Those  walks 
were  among  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life : 

"  We  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
AflW'tionate  an<l  true  — 
A  pair  of  friends  ;  thonjrh  I  was  young, 
Aunt  Marv  scvcntv-two." 

She  had  the  keenest  relish  for  the  beauties 
of  Nature.  Not  an  opening  glade  in  Hazlc-  I 
wood,  terminating  in  blue  distance;  not  a  I 
golden-edged  cloud  in  the  sky ;  not  a  shadow 
cast  by  tree  or  building  on  the  ground,  or  a 
bead  of  dew  glittering  on  the  grass,  escaped 
Imt  e}'e.    She  delighted  in  "  finding  otit  new 
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walks,"  as  she  phrased  it,  and  so  did  I :  that 
is  to  say,  we  were  both  the  veriest  land-loup' 
ers  that  ever  lived.  Not  a  hedge  or  a  gate 
in  the  country  but  we  found  means  to  creep 
through  or  to  get  over,  if  we  thought  it  would 
lead  to  a  new  walk  or  a  fine  view. 

Once,  when  she  was  seventy-six  we  climbed 
a  six-barred  gate,  and  as  we  sat  on  the  top 
she  said, — *'  There,  I  can  climb  a  six-barred 
gate  at  my  age  you  see,  as  well  as  you  can, 
young  as  you  are ;  and  that's  a  nice  green 
hill  below  us  ;  just  look  round  and  see  if  any- 
body's coming,  I  should  like  to  rundown  it." 
So  I  looked,  and  saw  nobody;  and  Aunt 
Mary  and  I,  having  descended  from  our  emi- 
nence, ran  a  race.  The  heat  was  well  con- 
tested, and  we  were  debating  which  had  beat, 
when  a  gate,  half  hidden  by  a  high  hedge, 
suddenly  flew  open,  and  Mr.  William  Dobbs 
appeared  with  his  fishing-tackle.  He  came  up 
to  us  with  a  smirk  on  his  unmeaning  face,  and 
congratulated  poor  Aunt  Mary  on  her  youth- 
ful appearance,  and  she  crimsoned  like  a 
girl.  It  was  evident  he  had  seen  and  en- 
joyed the  race.  Odious  old  bachelor !  I  am 
sure  if  old  maids  are  despicable,  old  bache- 
lors, who  win  maidens'  hearts  only  to  trifle 
with  them  and  prevent  their  marr)-ing  true 
men,  are  worse.  What  business  have  they  to 
behave  like  Lord  Dacre  and  Mr.  William 
Dobbs  ?  I  wish  all  danglers  met  the  same 
fate  that  befell  the  latter ;  which  episode  in 
the  history  of  Bum  ham  I  mean  one  day  to 
relate,  as  a  warning  to  male  flirts. 

But  Aunt  Mary  was  not  always  merry- 
hearted  enough  to  run  races.  It  was  only 
now  and  then  her  naturally  gay  disposition 
broke  out.  She  was  generally  mild,  quiet, 
pensive,  and  subdued ;  acknowledging  to  the 
great  scorn  of  my  strong-minded  aunt,  that 
life  now  held  nothing  to  attract  her,  and  occu- 
pying herself  in  small  kindnesses  to  all  who 
came  near  her,  in  works  of  charity  and  in 
religion.  All  the  children  round  knew  and 
loved  her.  She  had  a  store  of  colored  pic- 
ture books  in  a  corner,  that  were  regularly 
brought  out  for  each  little  visitor,  so  that  a 
morning-call  at  our  house  was  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  pleasure,  instead  of  being  the 
bugl)ear  it  usually  is  to  children.  "I  re- 
member," said  a  gentleman  to  me,  in  speak- 
ing of  her,  '*  how  my  children  used  to  come 
home  saying,  *  Good  Mrs.  Mar}''Trevor  gave 
me  this.' "  Even  to  the  close  of  her  life  she 
had  a  sweet,  beautiful  voice,  and  so  correct  an 
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ear  she  could  not  sing  out  of  tune.  I  never 
heard  any  one  sing  like  her,  it  was  Hke  the 
low  warble  of  a  bird,  and  her  throat  used  to 
vibrate  as  I  have  seen  that  of  a  robin  as  he 
sat  singing  on  a  bush — her  lips  never  moved, 
her  song  seemed  to  be  all  in  her  throat  like 
his — a  gush  of  sweet,  faint  melody,  so  faint 
as  scarcely  to  be  heard  at  the  other  end  of 
our  large  drawing-room,  and  yet  so  round, 
clear,  and  silvery.  When  we  wandered  to- 
gether among  the  dewy  meadows  or  down 
the  shady  lanes,  while  I  ran  from  hedge-side 
to  bank  'after  butterflies  and  flowers  she 
would  warble  snatches  of  old  melodies: 
"Barbara  Allen,"  and  "Ye  little  birds,  ye 
break  my  heart,"  and  other  songs  referring  to 
her  own  fate,  with  a  pathos  that  went  to  my 
heart  even  then,  girl  as  I  was. 

My  other  aunt  used  to  sneer  at  "  the  love- 
sick nonsense  of  an  old  woman  of  seventv," 
and  say,  how  absurd  it  was  she  did  not  like 
to  visit  a  friend  living  at  Wells,  because  Lio- 
nel Dash  wood  was  a  canon  of  that  cathedral, 
and  she  dreaded  meeting  him  again.  "  Such 
folly ;  after  so  many  years  had  gone  by,  and 
she  had  been  in  love  with  Lord  Dacre  after- 
wards .  She  could  not  understand  it."  But 
/  could.  Young  as  I  was,  I  could  understand 
tliat  a  second  sorrow  of  the  same  kind  made 
the  first  heavier.  It  is  so  hard  always  to 
fail.  If  Aunt  Mary  had  married  Lord  I)acre 
— no  doubt,  surrounded  by  a  rosy  troop  of 
boys  and  girls — she  could  have  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  canon,  and  laughed  over  old 
times  ;  but  now  to  return  a  faded,  slighted, 
single- woman,  to  the  ]>lace  where  she  had  been 
a  beautiful  girl,  to  see  her  faitliless  lover,  and 
contrast  bis  lot  and  her  own — No,  I  did  not 
wonder  Aunt  Mary  did  not  like  to  vibit  Wells. 
She  went,  however.  Her  strong  love  for  her 
friend  triumphed  over  her  remembrances,  and 
she  met  the  canon  and  his  family. 


AUNT   MARY. 


On  her  return  she  told  me  what  a  sweet 
woman  his  wife  was,  and  what  a  fine  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  he  had,  and  bow  happy 
his  marriage  proved,  with  a  pensive  mixture 
of  gladness  that  he  had  been  blessed,  and  re- 
gret for  her  own  hard  lot ;  and  I  thought,  in 
my  heart,  he  did  not  deserve  such  blessingSj 
for  his  conduct  to  my  dear  little  aunt.   . 

A  little  before  her  death  Lord  Dacre  died, 
and  I  think  she  never  quite  got  over  it,  she 
was  never  so  cheerful  afterwards.  She  used 
to  go  and  stay  at  Dacre  Park  with  Mrs.  Da- 
cre, the  widow  of  that  Hugh  Dacre,  whom 
she  had  twice  refused,  and  whose  son  inher- 
ited the  title  and  estates.  Hugh  Dacre  had 
never  forgotten  her.  So  long  as  he  lived  he 
showed  her  the  attention  Iiis  elder  brother 
ought  to  have  done.  He  brought  his  wife 
and  children  to  see  her,  and  when  on  his 
death-bed  said,  more  than  once,  to  his  wife, 
"  Mind,  Lizzy,  you're  kind  to  Mary  Trevor  I  "• 
An  d  M  rs.  Dacre  was  kin  d.  She  f  howed  Aunt 
Mary  the  affection  of  a  niece,  as  long  as  she 
lived.  I  used  to  think  it  was  a  great  pity  my 
little  auntie  had  not  married  Mr.  Hugh ;  but 
then  he  was  a  rough  sportsman,  witliout  any 
literary  tastes,  and  fifteen  years  younger  than 
she  was. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  it  is  generally 
men  of  a  sentimental  turn  of  mind— *men  who 
j  could  not  read  a  pathetic  story  without  their 
voices  softening  and  their  eyes  filling  with  tears 
— who  are,  of  all  others,  most  prone  to  trifle 
with  the  affections  of  women,  and  by  first 
gaining  their  affections  and  then  deserting 
them,  destroying  the  happiness  of  their  n^ 
tims'  whole  lives. 

Aunt  Mary  has  been  many  }'ears  in  her 
grave.  I  was  abroad  when  she  died,  after 
only  a  week's  illness,  in  her  seventy-eighth 
year. 


Elves  and  GinBLTNES. — The  opinion  of 
faeries  and  clfcs  is  very  olde,  and  yet  stickcth 
very  rcli^'iouslv  in  the  mindcs  of  some.  But  to 
rootc  tlijit  rani'kc  opinion  of  clfes  out  of  men's 
harts,  tlio  truth  is,  that  there  be  no  such  thing, 
nor  yet  the  siiadowcs  of  the  things,  but  only  by 
a  port  of  baldc  fryers  and  knavish  shavelings  so 
fai^ned,  whit-h  as  in  other  things,  so  in  that, 
Koufrht  to  nouscl  the  common  people  in  igno- 
ranco,  least,  being  once  acquainted  with  the 
truth  of  things,  they  would  in  time  smell  out  the 
untruth  of  their  pclfc  and  massepeny  religion. 
But  the  soothe  is,  that  when  all  Italy  was  dis- 


tract into  the  factions  of  the  Geulfes  and  the 
Gibelyns,  being  two  famous  houses  in  Florance, 
tlio  name  began  through  their  preat  mischicfes 
and  many  outrages,  to  bo  so  odious  or  rather 
dreadful  in  the  peoples  cares,  that  if- their  chil- 
dren at  any  time  were  fro  ward  and  wanton,  they 
would  say  to  them  that  the  Guelfo  or  the  Gibe- 
lync  came :  which  words  now  from  them,  as 
many  things  else,  bo  come  into  our  usage,  and 
for  (jruelfes  and  Gil)elyne8,  we  say  Elfesand 
Gibolvnes. — K.  K.  Comment  on  Spen$ar*$ 
heard  s  Calendar, 
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DE  Tic^ri^-ILLE.  ^^^^  ^.cj^    gwoaiiiV  ncedch^e    to    mnm 

Alibccch  the  new*  o(  :•-  ceiiri  of  \L  p^aj  m*«er-pri«£jjifv  waaeh  wew  Broie 
De  Tcc^icctCc  reach-*  cs  iSLl^!:  paliricol  ^uCt  d^icnbfd  tLia  idSsc^  A  p»sa$«  ui 
agitarxc.  we  mas:  Snd  cn»  vj  :;=m  irM<  isd  Qoe  of  Bsr&e's  giws  spcccb^  oq  Ainena 
par  the  hcaor  due  to  a  IZtenry  Llu$cn::5ca  cf  miga:  be  pnnccc  »  a  bmcio  to  m-jch  oi  De 
tibe  bigLert  cLl»  In  the  ccderajir:*;  -:erA-  Toei^Biwil^'s  i«dee«k«».  -  Ab»;r*::  ibtnr, 
tnre  of  Fris«.      De  TocqaevZ-f  wis^  ceo-   ^^^  other  m«e  abtftnetuos^saovhen^  to  b«e 


pocnc 

greacn«»cf  th<  cfisct  resulting  in: ni  Lf*  fi-  wiirh  beccnie*  the  critcrf  ja  of  lc*  hiprinessw- 

EOQS  worx  en  -Deaiocracv    ia   AzierLca."  Tte  xsfiritioas  of  the  Aoierlcia  DtsrocrKT 

As  the  fcrloJ  cf  :is  publicauoc  'iiere  was  la  i^*<r  scciil  csrjalItT,  md  the  ressilis  cf  prao 

extriTigant  desire  among*;  the  mist  iateili-  ^"-i^  UaiTtrsal  Sufei^,  the  Ballot  Box.  icd 

gent  naiioM  In  Ecrope    to  kxri  to  Demo^  other  ulttoisna.  and  the  ST^em  of  min=er» 

^     r,       ....        ^          ...         ,        -  r  aI^i  thoc^tit  resxLLtin^  SnwDi  ibe  nile  of  a  mol- 

i»jii*-^^^-j*--..sH«  a  =<i.-i^v«  V*  •v*^  ticiaie,  LxTe   been    ulietcnted  ki   h:*  rreat 

«nd  rat;«:i.  Cifeu^ne*,  but  ine  wr.::ng»  c.  ^^^^  ^:.j^  m^j-erlT  precaion.     In  the  French 

the  dKcaaeti  pL:.->sopher  did  muchjo  ctjn  S^nare  IV  Tcc^iiK^iiie  w»  heard  «i:h  attea- 

down  the   feverish   ioTe   of   Repablicanisar.  tk^!.  but  he  was  not  e^Ktive  as  an  orator. 

The  tyrannv  of  tLe  majorl:!-.  the  bad  e&crs  for  Nature  dc4»  not  make  monsters :   and  it 

of  the  icciiL   -oiLctonv  resul'Jng  &obi  dlf-  would  have  been  a  poliiicil  rrodl^rr  :f  a  man 

fin,^^  M^-^"-!.     -'  /V-- .-"-'^F*    iF>^  tt-^  ^^^'^^.^  w-.:h  hi*  h:ch  abstraction  of  mind,  and  sound 

itue<L  €2--T.—  \  :,  cci.u.i.*on.  and  iwe  ex«j3C>>  ..,,.='      ,,        ,           ... 

r  . .       "        *  t-  '        -J        -_  .    .  :o€-jcal  haorts  of  thoosfct^coQid  naTeajopo*- 

uoa  cf  t^e  ra^e  of  h-n^u.ed  aspirant*  to  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^.^^^/  ^ 

power  in  an  un  >i.anced  democracr.  were  a:,  ^j^^  pj^^eh  Academv  his  ^«n^  were  marked 

elcddatei  ara  escribed  ct  him  w;tb  cIom  by  graceful  grarltr  and  a  severe ly  moral  tone. 

c:d-lir.ea:lon,  and  with  high  licerarr  One  of  the  most  scnking  of  them  was  his 


power.      He  ob^erred  like  a  man  of  science,  clabonte  characteruatMA  of  Napoleon  L.  in 

be  wzo:*   like  a  icljlar.  and  he  utilized  his  ^^<^  'he  i  hilosopher  said.  -  He  vN:»poIeoQ> 

talen-.s  like  a  nnn  of  c.:n«ience.     In  his  sin-  7^^^  ^^  ^««  ^^  5^^^«^  man  that  ever 

g  T- - -.  jt'j       .'         •  V.    r  Uvea  but  for  one  want — the  want  of  nrtue . 

cere  .oie  c:  l'«-*it.  ce  c:d  not  iOse  si^ht  of  u-        i^-    :  ^-^i^x  .^»-.  «-.-   -. f«»  i« 

.     ^  .  -   ...    -  .         ^   ..   ,  Ha  sober,  judicial  tone  w*i   never  lose  or 

the  Fi-r.  inc  Lo  p.:..::cal  writer  has  eice..ed  j.:^  -^  j^  excrciialions ;  isa  politni  ihinkeV 

njn  :::  c-;  ;c::>r.z  tie  complexity  cf  that  na-  ^e  was  no  s} stem-monger :  he  rvcogntied  the 

tior.il   115*    1.-.   which    *.'iclil    elements    are  variety  of  d'e^-elo;'ments  wtuch  mu5t  necessa- 

cocl<;ed  !-^:h*r  Ly  political  passions.     Like  rlly  resul:  from  hlstocical   antecedents^  ge>>- 
a-    tr.ilv  g^.-i:  and  -rofound   thinkers  Degrifiical    position,   physical    race,  and   the 

Tccr:.€-l.e  w^  vcneratlve    and  opposed  to  ri?\:^,^'^  ,^^"t^    preside*    over    nations. 

.  4  .•  •    _      x^.      IL     ^  «*•  »' itn  less  of  eemus and  on^na.i:v  than  Mon- 

mocicr*- cf  *acred  tun^s.    The  presence  of  .  rk  ^t^        -'•     t   »     *        v        i 

-  ,      ,    ..  /.  *^    -  tesquieu.  Pe  Tocquevi.ie  had  more  homeiT 

pTiren:o.n.*..:f  a  be.-f  :n  v-jtue.  of  an  ac-  strength  and  practical  Talue.  and  his  sj^eci;! 

kncwledraes:    of    IUvela*.;on,    give    great  [ations.  if  less  striking,  were  more  Mife  and 

valLC  :o  l1$  writing*  in  the  estimation  of  an  sound.     Upon  the  mighty  proUlem  of  ho- 
Ecjll*h=a3  :  and  the  great  success  which  his  ^an  destiny  l>e  Tocqucvil^  was  neither  s^n- 

work    Immellitely    olljained    in     EngLind,  g«ice  nor  Jc^pcndent :  he  kept  a  temi^rate 

France,  and  the  United    States    proved  its  ^J^^^J?  F"^  conclusions,  and  regarded  one- 

-ri.  .  •.     «•         r  —  •  J  Sided  thini^ers  as   shauov  or   narrow.     In 

mer.ts.     The  mo*t  oprxisite  c.i<s  of  minds  ^      i        _  •  j  .i  •  » 

,    .     ,        ,  ,  V        .       „-  t,  France  such  a  wmer  and  tmnj^er  was  pro- 

admired  and  quoted  from  .t.     \A  e  recouect  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^i  good,  and  even  in  F^ngland 

S*r  Robert  Peel  cit:rg  r.im  with  much  etiect  our  political  writers  and  reasonert  were  io- 

:n  hi*  speech  at  the  Glisgow  dinner ;  Mr.  debted  to  him  often :  but  the  utility  in  En^ 

John  Mlil  reviewed  his  work  in  the  fTJia-  land  of  a  mind  like  De  TocquerilleV  must  be 

ttc^A  with  cordial  f  rai?e;  and  at  both  sides  necessarily  limited  by  the  fact  tiiat  we  have 

of  the  House  of  Commons  the  name  of  the  »^^  ^^i?^^^>  orpni«d  a  sv^tem  of  poUtical  db- 

profound  Frenchman  was  often  heard  on  the  <^^^o^'     ^  ^T"^'^i''"r-  ^^'^^' 

**.        ,  •        .  t  1-^      T^  r^f*  *n<l  ^be  reports  of  the  highest  Farla- 

hp*  of  ar?umentatire    debaters.      That  IV  J^^^^   speakers  operate    on    the    public 

Tocqucvi.Ie  owed  much  to  Montesquieu  is  mind  irgumentaiively,  and  to  a  considerabk 

trie ;  like    the   author  of  the  *-  Esprit  des  extent  rationaiiie  iu  conciiwiona. 
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napoleon's   midnight   review. — EXCELSIOR. 


Tnis  translation  from  the  German  ballad  of 
Baron  Tcdiitz  is  by  Clarence  Mangan.  It 
seems  particularly  apropos  at  tbis  time  of  Euro- 

I)ean  war,  when  one  migbt  well  imaj^ino  tlio  rest- 
ess  spirit  of  the  first  Napoleon  bovcrinf:  over  tbe 
moonlit  fields  which  were  the  scene  of  bis  mili- 
tary exploits. — ^A^.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

NAPOLEON'S  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW. 

I. 

When  midnight  hour  is  come, 

The  drummer  forsakes  his  tomb, 
And  marches,  beatinj;  bis  phantom-drum. 

To  and  fro  through  the  ghastly  gloom. 

lie  plies  the  drumsticks  twain 

With  flesblcss  fingers  pale. 
And  beats  and  beats  again  and  again 

A  long  and  dreary  reveille  I 

Like  the  voice  of  abysmal  waves 

Resounds  its  unearthly  tone, 
Till  the  dead  old  soldiers,  long  in  their  graves. 

Awaken  through  every  zone. 

And  the  slain  in  the  land  of  the  Ilun, 

And  the  frozen  in  the  icv  North, 
And  those  who  under  the  burning  sun 

Of  Italy  sleep,  come  forth. 

And  they  whose  bones  longwhilo 

Lie  bleaching  in  Syrian  sands, 
And  the  sluml^rers  under  the  reeds  of  the  Nile, 

Arise  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

II. 

And  at  midnight,  in  his  shroud, 

The  trumpeter  leaves  his  tomb, 
And  blows  a  blast,  long,  deep,  and  loud. 

As  he  rides  through  the  ghastly  gloom. 

And  the  yellow  moonlight  shines 

On  the' old  Imperial  Dragoons; 
And  the  Cuirassiers  the^  form  in  lines, 

And  -the  Carabineers  in  platoons. 

At  a  signal  the  ranks  unsheathe 

Their  weapons  in  rear  and  van ; 
But  they  scarcely  appear  to  speak  or  breathe, 

And  their  features  are  sad  and  wan. 

III. 

And  when  midnight  robes  the  sky. 

The  Emperor  leaves  his  tomb. 
And  rides  along,  surrounded  by 

His  shadowy  staff  through  the  gloom. 

A  silver  star  so  bright 

Is  glittering  on  his  breast : 
In  an  uniform  of  blue  and  white 

And  a  gray  camp-frock  he  is  dressed. 

The  moonbeams  shine  afar 

On  the  various  marshalled  groups, 

As  the  Man  with  the  glittering  silver  star 
Rides  forth  to  review  his  troops. 

And  the  dead  battalions  all 

Go  ngnin  tiirough  their  exercise, 
Till  the  moon  withdraws,  and  a  gloomier  pall 

Of  blackness  wraps  the  skies. 


.-.* 


Then  around  the  chief  once  rooro 
The  Generals  and  Marshals  throng ; 

And  he  whispers  a  word  oft  heard  before 
In  the  ear  of  his  aide-de-camp. 

In  files  the  troops  advance. 

And  then  are  no  longer  seen. 
The  challenging  watchward  given  is  "Yrancd  I " 

The  answer  is  "  Sointc  Helena  1 " 

And  this  is  the  grand  Review, 

Which  at  midnight  on  the  wolds, 
If  popular  tales  may  pass  for  true, 

The  buried  Emperor  holds. 


EXCELSIOR! 

A   POEM   ON  THE   PANIC 

The  price  of  funds  was  falling  fast. 
As  to  the  Court  of  Capel  passed 
A  speculator  for  the  rise : 
Who,  when  the  tidings  reach  him,  cries 
Excelsior  I 

His  brow  was  sad  his  hat  beneath. 
He  crushed  a  curse  between  his  teeth : 
Yet  on  his  whitened  lips  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  tempter's  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

Of  railway  shares  he  held  a  lot. 
And  had  in  banks  "  put  on  the  pot," 
Deep  into  mines,  too,  he  had  gone. 
And  dabbled  in  the  Indian  loan. 
Excelsior ! 

"  Try  not  to  hold ! "  Dame  Prudence  said, 
"  Dark  lowers  war*s  tempest  overhead : " 
He  put  such  good  advice  aside, 
And,  heedless  of  the  news,  replied. 
"  Excelsior  1 " 


»» 


"  Oh,  sell ! "  his  broker  said,  "  and  rest 
Persuaded  the  safe  side  is  best ! " 
Quoth  ho,  "  The  war  is  all  my  eye. 
My  shares  must  rise,  so  more  I'll  buy — 
Excelsior ! " 

"  Beware  of  Austrian  troops  th'  advance ! 
Beware  lest  we've  bad  news  from  France !  ** 
This  was  the  broker's  last  good-night, 
A  cheerful  voice  replied,  "All  right! 
Excelsior ! " 

Next  noon  upon  his  startled  car 
There  came  the  cry  of  ncwsvendoro, 
"  The  Rooshians  with  the  French  'avo  jinedl 
The  Funs  'ave  three  per  cent  declined ! " 
Profundior ! 

To  Capel  Court  he  nished,  and  found 
It  buried  in  a  gloom  profound  : 
The  sudden  Panic  spread  apace. 
And  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face; 
Profundior ! 

Since  then  the  Court  of  Capnl  ho 
Hath  changed  for  tiiat  of  Bankruptcy, 
Punch  draws  this  moral  from  his  fate, 
*Tis  dangerous  to  sj)ecuiate 

On  brink  of  ]Var  !  —PwuL 


JUMPING   JEMMY. — FROM  JONATHAN   TO   COUSIN   BULL.      823 


rOP  GOES  THE  RIFLE  I 

(A  New  Song  to  an  (Md   Tune,  volunteered  by 

Mr,  Punch,) 

With  news  of  War  the  papers  teem, 

The  Funds  arc  downward  going; 
Athirst  for  blood  the  eagles  scream, 

III  winds  abroad  are  blowing ; 
England  would  fain  from  strife  refrain, 

Nor  Join  the  battle-storm  in ; 
And  'tis  that  she  at  peace  maj  be, 

Our  rifle  clubs  we  re  forming  1 
Chorus,  Up  and  down  the  Funds  may  go, 
Our  peace-cry  none  shdl  stifle : 
Be  rcauy  aye  to  meet  the  foe  ! 
Pop  goes  the  Ritlb  1 

Englishmen  in  days  of  old 

Were  world-renowned  as  bowmen, 
Crcssy  and  Poicticrs  have  told 

IIow  they  fought  their  foemen ; 
By  practice  they  their  prowess  gained, 

By  practice  so  may  we  too ; 
And  till  that  prowess  bo  attained. 

Our  rifle  sights,  we'll  see  tol 
Chorus,  Up,  then.    Down  the  gauntlet  throw  1 
Let  none  with  England  trifle : 
Here,  where  once  twang  went  the  bow, 
Pop  goes  thb  Ritlb  1 

Some  may  say  they  can't  afford 

To  spare  their  precious  leisure  : 
Some  may  fear  they  may  be  bored. 
That  practice  won't  be  pleasure : 
Willing  hands  there  are  enow. 

Bravo  hearts — who  can  doubt  them  ? 
Form  then,  and  the  skulkers  show 

We  can  do  without  them ! 
Chorus.  Up  in  arms  the  country  throw, 
The  cost  is  but  a  tnfle : 
Be  ready  aye  to  flght  the  foe— 
Pop  goes  thb  Riflb  1 

We  are  no  alarmists,  scared 

By  fear  of  French  invasion; 
Yet 'tis  well  to  bc«  prepared 

'Gainst  War's  dread  occasion. 
Touch  us  not,  we'll  touch  not  yon ; 

We  own  no  wish  for  fighting ; 
But  lest  a  War  you  drive  os  to. 

Our  practice-butts  we're  sighting. 
Cliorus.  Up!  then,  Up!    Ye  Rifle  Greens ! 
Let  none  your  ardor  stifle : 
Tangere  me  noli  meant 
Pop  goes  the  Kiplb  ! 


JUMPING  JEMMY.* 

My  name  it  is  Jumping  Jemmy — 

The  original  Jem  sumamed  Crow-^ 
Famed  for  leaping  aud  turning  about. 

And  for  going  right  round^ust  so  1    (Pirou- 
ettes.) 
But  don't  call  mc  fickle,  good  people. 

Any  charge  of  the  kind  I  deny  : 
The  weathercock  up  on  your  steeple. 

To  its  pole  sticks  not  huter  than  I. 

*  Punch's  original  was  probably  Sir  James 
Graham.  But  the  verses  may  be  applied  at  the 
discretion  of  the  American  Reader,  to  some  pcH- 
ticians  on  tluA  gidc  provided  their  names  will  go  in 
•moothly. — Living  Age* 


Chorus, 
With  my  wheel-about,  turn-about,  right-aboat- 

face; 
I  may  change  my  line,  but  I  stick  to  my  place ! 

You  don't  call  your  weathercock  fickle 

For  telling  each  change  of  the  wind — 
Then  why  try  get  me  in  a  pickle, 

'Cause  I'm  given  to  changing  my  mind  t 
A  weathercock,  all  know,  is  useful. 

All  the  more,  the  more  lightl v  it  veers ; 
Of  a  pilot  who'd  (^'er  be  abuscful, 

For  heeding  tlio  wind  as  he  steers  ? 

Chorus, 
With  my  wheel-about,  turn-about,  right-abont- 

face; 
I  may  change  my  line,  but  I  stick  to  my  place ! 

And  how's  man  alone  to  stand  steady. 

When  all  around  man's  on  the  change  f 
In  Life's  whirl,  all  to  whirl  must  be  ready; 

Mine's  onlv  a  very  long  range. 
And  I've  still  been  consistent  all  through, 

To  make  inconsistency  pay ; 
Just  as  nimble  my  acts  to  undo, 

As  I'm  nimble  my  words  to  unsay. 

Chortu. 
With  my  wheel-about,  turn-about,  right-abont- 

foce; 
I  may  change  my  line,  but  I'll  stick  to  my  place  I 

'TU  but  to  save  strain  in  my  motions. 

For  an  easier  leap  to  prepare, 
That  I'm  always  extreme  in  my  notions. 

Since  extremes  often  meet,  you're  aware. 
'Twixt  two  stools  some  men  boggle  and  bother. 
And  between  them  come,  bang,  to  the  ground, 
I  leap  clean  from  one  stool  to  tm  other — 
And  safe  in  my  seat  still  am  found  1 

Chorus, 
With  my  wheel-abont,  turn-about,  right-about- 
face; 
I  may  change  my  line,  but  I  stick  to  my  place  I 

Punch, 

FROM  JONATHAN  TO   COUSIN  BULL. 

Oh  !  rest  thee,  my  Johnny,  thy  navy's  all  right; 
Thon'rt  lord  of  the  ocean,  entirely  and  quite ; 
If  Yankees  outsail  thee,  old  king  of  the  sea, 
Let  that  matter  nothing,  my  John  Bull,  to  thee. 

Ohl  rest  thee,  my  Johnny,  contented  and  wise; 
Believe  thou'rt  unrivallecf  for  bold  enterprise ; 
And  don't  think  that  Jonathan  flogged  his  papa, 
When  he  steamed  it  before  him  across  Panama. 

Oh  I  rest  thee,  my  Johnny,  though  the  time  has 
now  come 

When  thon'rt  roused  up  by  sonnd  of  war's  trum- 
pet and  drum. 

Your  cousins  stand  near  you,  so  rest  while  yoa 
may. 

Though  war  comes  to-morrow,  yon  need  never 
say  nay. 

Lullaby,  Johnny,  upon  the  tree  top, 

When  French  fleets  assail  thy  commerce  to 

stop. 
Just  transfer  your  bottoms,  thy  "  brethren 

vrill  call 
And  carry  for  Johnny  his  dry  goods  and  all. 
— iV:  y.  Evening  Pott. '  W.  M.  H. 


fp 


THE   CBOSSED  SWOEDS. 

THE  CROSSED   SWORDS. 
Tnc  folloirint;  poem  in  rclalion  to  tho  tno   ' 


hisioriml  Eworda  fonncrtj  in  possession  oF  tbo 
IntoWilliBin  II.  rroacotl,  which  have  been  trnna- 
ferred  from  hia  lihrnry  to  llio  rooms  of  the  Miw- 
snchinettu  Jliiilorical  Society,  was  reail  by  Kev. 
Dr.  I-'rolliiUKhnm,  nt  a  metline  of  ilia  Masaichu- 
eclts  Historical  Soeici;.  held  at  the  house  of  the 
President.  Hon.  It.  C.  Wlnihrop,  on  iho  evening 
of  Thnrsiiaj,  April  S8  :— 

"  Swords  crosscil,  but  not  in  sirifo, 
The  chief*  who  drew  them,  parted  by  the  spnco 
Of  IKO  proad  countries'  quarrel,  face  to  face 
No'er  stood  for  death  or  life. 

"  Swords  crossed,  that  never  met 
Whilcncrvc  wasin  Ihe  hands  that  wielded  tliem; 
UanJij  belter  destined  a  fair  faiDil;  stem 
On  these  free  shores  to  set. 

"  Kept  crossed  by  pentlest  bands  t 
Emblems  no  more  of  bnttte  but  of  peace. 
And  proofs  how  loves  can  grow  and  wars  can 


symbol  stands. 

ilwl  fl^.^I  on  the  array 


Of  marshalled  liooks  and  frietidliesl  companies ; 
And  here,  a  Insiory  among  histories 
It  Giill  slmll  smile  for  aye. 
"  See  tlint  Ihon  memory  keep 
Of  him  the  firm  commander,  and  that  other 
Tlio  Moinless  judge,  and   him  our  peerless 
IntttliCT, — 
All  fallen  now  asleep. 
"  Yet  more ;  a  lesson  leach. 
To  ehccr  die  patriot-soldier  in  his  course. 
That  Itight  sliall  trium^  still  o'er  insolent 

That  bo  your  silent  speech. 
"  Oh,  be  prophetic  too  I 
And  may  tlioH:  nations  twain,  as  sign  and  seal 
Of  endless  amity,  hang  up  their  steel, 
As  we  these  weapons  do. 
"  The  nrchii-cs  of  the  Past, 
So  smeared  with  blots  of  hate  and  bloody  wrong, 
Pininc  for  peaee,  and  sick  to  wait  so  long, 
Iloil  tnii  meek  cross  at  lost." 

— Tmnieript, 

A  BOUND  of  tiimiilt  tronhles  all  tho  nir. 
Like  the  low  Ihnndcr  of  a  sultry  sky, 

Far-rolling,  ere  the  downriglit  lightnings  glare. 
Tho  hills  blaze  rc<l ;  with  challunge  and  i'C|)ly, 
Treatling  tlio  darkness,  hosiilo  hosts  draw 
ni[!h. 


ir"! 


and    tlio 


Even  so.  Father !    Let  thy  will  be  done ; 
Turn  and  o'erlurn  ;  end  what  llioa  hast  begun 
In  Judgment  or  in  mercy.    Ai  for  mo. 
If  but  the  least  and  frailest,  evermoro 
Let  me  Ik  numlwrcd  with  the  truly  free, 
Who  find  thy  Hirvico  perfect  liberty  I 


pain). 

When  good  and  evil,  as  for  final  strilb, 
Closo  dim  and  vast  on  Armageddon's  pl«iB ; 
And  Mieliael  and  his  angels  once  again 
Drive,  howling,  back  tho  children  of  Iha  Nighd 
Oh,  for  tho  faiih  to  read  the  signs  aright, 
And,  from  the  angle  of  thy  own  ele«r  ligfa^ 
See  Truth's  white  banner  floating  on  belbi^ 
And  Ibc  Good  Cnusc,  despite  of  venal  fricBOi 
And  bnse  expedients,  moved  to  noblo  cods ; 
See  Peace  with  Freedom  make  to  Ti 
And,  through  its  cloud  of  dnst,  tli 


THE  FINGER-POST  FOB  LOUIS  HAPO- 
LEON. 

Lonis  Napoleon — whutagtma 

„j         -     .      - 

Iflc 

And^ __, 

Blest  for  all  ages,  be  Ibine  aim. 

Before  thee  lies  tho  way. 
Thon  wilt  but  havo  to  keep  ttw  word 

Of  honor  thou  hast  spoke. 
And  seek  no  further  with  tho  sword 
Which  thou  hast  drawn,  tlian  to  aflbid 
Tho  aid  hv  Italy  implored. 

And  riif  her  from  her  yoke, 
That  done,  thy  sword  if  thon  wilt  sbentha. 

And  light  not  on  for  spoil, 
Tho  world  thy  victor's  crown  will  wreathB 
Of  flowers  that  ever  sweet  will  brtollis : 
A  noble  name  thon  wilt  bequcotb, 

liedeemed  from  every  soil. 
But  if  thou  tako  that  meaner  lino 

Tradition  would  saggcst , 
To  low  ambition — not  divine^ 
Of  common  conquest  with  design ; 
Then,  surely,  wilt  an  end  be  tliins 

Contemptible  at  best. 
More  land,  more  slaves  thy  highest  priM 

To  win — against  what  odds  < 
A  race  whoso  every  man  will  rise, 
And  fight  against  t'lieo  till  ho  dkt. 
Or  his  last  fiirthmg  saeriflce. 

To  guard  his  Iiouscliold  gods. 
Then,  ehoitldst  thou  lose— enough  to  know 

The  M'orld  will  not  again 
An  age  of  anguish  undergo 
For  nothing ;  to  the  vanquished  woo  I 
The  penalty  of  overthrow 

'Twcro  odioQS  to  explain. 
No  more  of  that.    Too  wise  ihoa  art 

To  ini«s  so  bright  a  chance : 
And  thou  wilt  to  the  high  goal  start, 
Louis  Napuloon  Bonaparte, 
And  glory,  from  each  honest  heari. 

Win  fur  thyself  and  ITnuco. 


laOenUiiNo.    SSaTfaar. 


l^^:^y^^j;i^ 


hfi 


im 


;  A*^  I    LUTEIi,  »B  *  COMPAHT. 

%i.   ■  \-^-M--  I  BOSTON. 


iMVOAVVnCTUXMitBrnecnatCliarthtttDi 
_  tml  fta  TMtlliiilM,  Ildli,  CmiHns. 

toriM,  Dining  lloonu,  ud  llarUii  In  inrelltnKi. 
Tt»H  TilM  in  or  u  ■Iiniml  liifiaiu  wbitT  ol  pMUnu. 
uid  ••n-  bird  uid  H.r«nt,  •rul  »r>  lu  lu*  id  tli*  Mai 
hoiuH  Jd  Allpirli  of  Ike  acpuOr . 

XL30.  OAlUtflKDUC  CltimiRT-TOI^. 
miiMl  lafttrrtiyle  otanbiiMiiin,  ind  necmrnBiide^ 
la  DaHnlDg'HWijrtaiieMiolr/bnTuwioil  byticblMil* 


lEucniDr.  For  »l<  bf 


MILLGU  k  COATBS, 


BOUND  COPIES 

or     the    FourUi    Toluino    of 
Tliird  Soriue  arc  aoir  ready,  fbr  i 
or  in  eschaitgc  for  the  Dmnbere  i 
Eubszriborfu 


PEEPAHING  rOR  PUBLICATIOIJ- 
i  ^t  fbt  (9fn«  ft  m  f  iviug  ^it, 


By  J.  O.  Wbjio 


THE  LUCK  OP  LABYSUCDE. 

HOLillir  HOUSE,  n  Tale  of  Old  KorUamptonablK. 
Mclvillo,  niUior  0/  llio  InlcrprcUr. 


_TOWH  AND  FOBEST,  by  Iho  tolhor  of  llary  I'oiroa 

TOBTH.  THE  LIOBT  ON  THE  HEARTH. 
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HOTiois  or  uinu/s  UTwa  aui 


taa  v«i,  ud  lb*  iNa*  tf  ID  Qm  (Main  mjulnii  ud 
nun(tlMkD>wslBUMlIMW7ntduliif«»    Tntuiw- 


lb  niuil  tuinwi-    iBiUtfr'^eb 

toA  (tn*  iiHir  flrvir  uf  nhm 

I  wlut  H  dttnnd  tai  tUwa  in  n 


IP 


HHlki  ■*  K,  b«  M  iHti  ud  UmM 
boiniiUt  »W»«*S  ti»r»l^  fcatay  ud 


•tmdiKl  <<  WnniT  <Raik,d 


Altaiar  DaUr  Adnritani 

inxnt  iMu  Air  «i  lUV-  *ilMir[<t.o|>,  (uml  ■» 
nlnWM*  Willi  Iht  ounHlIUaUnntf  UU  U»>,mfiBald 

XtB  mrh,  H  Wta  nu,  aUI  (Boi  HUMIili  Id  aW*  «  iBUui 
-uaUwlD  mMUl  O* 

^  wnalil    H    AbOrtftt  Vi  mfl  Mr^  WH  Dilt    prvflfful/  1 

4  JKrifvnal,  uiil  turn  luU,  uid  xn 
[Midi  •m  ib>  ix»k. 


I  vte  nfc*  flat  vrlfclDL  uid  thco*  v^  u*  (Tft^ 
CbaH*«a*n  nf ,  ibi  Uw  wart  iwOr  )m««i  M 
'  Uiua  HIM  lE*  »  UTtaf  Uns"  ta  m  ih^  ma 

UI«i.OlUJ<l  II  •rin  DM  pudw  WlKRIrldDIH 

■PIKIlUtvUitftlHksil  lWiMa«c*ud  wntf  yWonat* 
III*  Hid  rautun  wUk  wMelillM  inu  •(  Ihk  tsouir  M 

■taoito  ebUfoigiyMMMaiaiVMvMh  «BM  W<n> 
~«-((ikli«s7n4(MilMIUr«t.  Mvlll«MMiulW 
7  bMI  OMV  iBi^iiHlM  lo  *B  a«  mfoha  af  N]Pl* 
sdUHOM  lw«iiW«(t>Utr«r  th>  inMiijtf  fcnliiu  ra- 
in, mapUni*  and  isl(saU»lM,  ftnn  t>M  pmaa  ^uartat- 
I  toiba  Ihum/  P^nBh^ 

[b  fln^  1  lAJdRdAUf  fdi^ad  IP  %  TUMoAnf  tt  XOnft 
iknww  ttnrOMt  •coi  — I  tian  rad  (i.  aaii  I  nallt 
4  II.  nUuxil  iiwtXImu  Ux  taM  conipUaUA  I  bata  wo 

Clirl*«l*B  Olnrrm,  l*hilad>l|it>la. 

tt  u  a»  aT  IM  Dwai  InurHiliii  anil  nini 
Kb  lUr.     it  la  a  Ulararr  AriivMUiry,  r 


Ckrlatbtia  ChrwaMa.  PUta. 

»W  1 1 II  idiitta  0»lin  to  ia>  »H7  tt  wtaUr  Jugnal 
|iiHl*»<  t>  Uila  awniM.  U>  •Uws  plBa  tc  lEuiat  bv- 
iMd  CTHdain  — auMidr  hirncl  a  lanuta  id  a—pw  i* 
hB*-ai^i«.    «alanU  tinrro,  lU  iBvila  |iM**  an  Bad* 

■aiHaatknUiialandtf  IbaDalli^ealM.  Vim  th^lnt, 
*•  kmt  alaofi  waUy ,  od*  aiaalt*  and  banad  papar  uu 
w»  HrtnM  Uamt  ■■  MlaBiB*  aolM.  |>tn  ihi 
■amJ,  a  iBfMilntnc  ■!>«  V»B|  ml  ban itm  lU^, 

MiiB  Wa  da  fail  ■«  nnmha  u  tun  ■*■  nM  a 
>Ma  In  (ba  Urtu  d«a,TMdi  nIfM  nw  ka  nad  wttfc  Uiw- 
araodMUIiXHiTMdUalnla  WtUUnk  lka<,lBCUl 
iMfi,  ba  adttn  bM  adifM  >  Una  ■<  aaiMba  *Uft  k> 
Wl  n  fi  i1     *BBM  tt>  l<«w  aba,  w*  aof  QMURn 

im    •ij"   1 -r   --.-^■-■.■-  --  ■■!     T        , 

m  alavui  an^  a  tndxd  aaA  u  «ih  oimlaaa  nnil 
MMna.  n>  rw  rf  WnaMM,  baly  Ucrt  M^  dBt 
iMtlMH rswn*.  ntfNimwaalufcaaapaWtar-  -  - 


Umau^k  ■  Unx  AH.- ~  U«M  na<kv  to  Iha  fl 
ItedUjUd  u  OM  IMMi  telw  dasalta  tilt 

af  alltMiibiotUdlldNiarMtilsaMMhain^ 
ka*w  «all>  ihMImHi,  aod  a*  mU(T  la^iaalf  *•!• 

H^lt -VMM  aa  sadi  Id  tUa  ■(*  MMmS  vwnriar. 


^d  ti/>Wct  loatf  lb 


IhSf,™ 


Ilia  afB,  a*  d"»f«| 
,  iidnioi.  aul  tB  111 


r*  an  (Md  B  bod  Kr.  UDaO  « 

Ml  Aa «Udi a  la^canat  id  i 
.  racwllaf  annual.  Wa  Iml  Uu 
nutila  »  bUu>£  aa  *•  an  w 

n  larlia  ?  tld*  pMIUwkm.    1 


I<aik*naa  ObMimi  IlaUlaMr«> 


Bid*  bnai  a  aUa  niiaa  or  laarudlail  UUfWiira  i 
tifh  auitd  aid  ■iigH*">  In  ibatr  duMcui.  aail 

Uh  lan  tl  iba  aUar.  wlia  baa  aaqaind  aiuwwiunrj  ua 

Ma  Mn  a  pamaimi  rai«.  Thif 
^  DinnBiaai,  MiiMa,  and  dnuia]' 
and  aBIHir  ir  auiuw  ite  lHdri« 


am  itiu  M  lb*  tn 


Ma(hs«la>  Pr>i«atBBi,  BatllMMni. 

LmBl.'a  tynaa  daa  tulda  m  tti  wa;.  allb  a  VMUy 

■■1  wUb  loMnib    It  Dt  mtmbrf,  «w^  aa  batmdH.  Uat 
CtaNkviaabadwntrifriHteNBdlBC.  *^ 
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■miUldna  diaiaa  U*  nai  tear 
tf  Md  wilK.IM  MOM  la  hM 


Clamol  Oa.  IbraM.  CiMlMtMlt. 

tlliia  adaaOMd  ^aaaal^  rf  Iba  fnfah 
Mnlaniriaadw.    Ai  Om,  D  #na  tta  •■ 
b»*aBaai*»ka«,aial  lbs  B  SnMaa  ik  .^  . 
iMMaaatoia.    U la anaata  w  mt aw MpMw b ttad 
I  Blbn  ba  anMa  ««i  M^  1^^  aabt  «■  M*.    M 


Sr(o.  I 

£«/#(•.  Btl"! 

r And  All' 

but  Uii. 
*rullhi.-  ' 
Wbid.  r<  ; 

purlmrni  ■ 

willmiit  !■■ 
Iiew»[.flin... 


r.mri.i-s  u-,'!.' 


■  n'"r»tnl  nn-o( 

....  iHevende- 
>MlMirl.,(r[.'U 
n<.<I  nllllllxit 

'  Mv   dnd  daily 
-J    pume   of  [lie 

Atnei'icn. 

Ii  «M  It  bopfij'  thotiDht,  (0  lelecl  Ctim  liilii 

wide  mog*  11/  inutifr  iliu  liKut  nrticJrs  la  ettry 

[■daiiuUnmr,  and  l>y  hnnglii^  U)Fm  lugoilivr 

D  A  n«w  wcrh,  tu  gin  to  tlic  fBa|i)v  at  n  v«ry 

niiJ«»te  ■»(»,  llie  erenm  of  a  huntli-ed  diffi>r- 

f  jmt  InacCMoibWanil  t'tjX'OMit'  m[i;:jL'Jni.'siia(i 

Spm.    BdI tli!>   Ml     '  '   '.  jnii 

ftff  lunHFlf  tbv  t.  .  aU 

Bigrntelul  rradvrt.    '  .-,1 


't!>c 


ivU. 


a:" 


b«nvu.     And  !i 

tljt  Immlilcit  ill  _^^ 

■nil  IltaraturK,   wliu    ini  nif   i   ::,ifil  (3T|| 
bonor*  mid  pruiitud?  of  lioni'I'ncuir. 
9Ir.  I.itTcl]  ia  not  [lUriiniiiK  ■  ni'W 
tliiMg.     Aelon-Dlcci  OS  !R3tJir-r  (ir 

•ci'ibc"  ti>  ilio  ifuirvm.  :i  

ns  /-iVi'njf  ^tfr,  [.uhliilii 


ihiiiiv.  'n.» 


1  tllr   I 


j L  Mr. 

■LitlBUdnn  for  U»  in  lii't.irjj  iiiiiiliii.     !Il« 
Xttlity  .<>;<   in   a  »terRiK!Op>«  miM  nf  lite 

^ 1  nnJ  lIiMnry    doliijpi  nf  i|i4  woHd, 

n'k  wiiii  n  nuw  »irt  nf  jiio- 

I'f   thp   writing 

.  liiiiarie,  liidit^ 

iiwrallrc,  lii-i 

>   I  \  ihing  MCi'pl 

t  tirlii   <o  ulcet  with  iMlr 

(I  guuJ  jitdginvtit,  requirFi  n  totent.  itt  It* 

iVi  ilnllH  H*  rurn  hi  ihal  whldi  tinidurjva  ' 

ttilliiwl  urticlo.    Krmy  [.Io(]d*t  ctnnol  ti'teot 

tvly.    It  ilcQiimil*  ^rru  iniliMtry,  muliifo- 

■Xiuu*  Tcailbji.  a  mfftv  of  tMICBuil  Uct, which 

«  nnoe  llio  le«>  lirimewnrlliy  beWa»e  m  ftw  , 

iliik  tn  iir^o  tlivm.      Hvnilrr*  arw  Kit  iiii- 

tnti'ful  Mt.     Tiny  midmn  lliink  of  ibeir  oIj- 

gutkiiii  In  ilioic  who  pr«[iiTv  fur  lUcm  ilic 

Bptdlcu  tmaiire  of  the  iiTLtunl  yoge.    Tliey 

Phcbi  10  ihitik  Hut  as  auibor  or  wtofxliT  | 

I  ihinikl  ba  gntdiil  and  «>Ui£*d  if  Hivy  Diily  | 


oud  stria.    Wo  know  ts 

liKftnn.    WTial  a  ppiioii  li' 

16391    And  whulo  tfeaiurn 

oerin  of  volumM  inAde  up  oT  the  tic^i  muH'F. 

wliich  liim  pp|»nn>d  la  ittat  loo*  jifriod  c^a 

nw™  iJian  tnwly  jonn!  "^ 

Of  7'A«  /.iiini;  J  f/«  w«  haw  n  r 
upon  axis  slielvc^  and  wi  Ond  It 
ij'i|i'jlar  and  o««ful.  For  iinwtiiU, 
liund*  tioin  Hhii^m  hoxtlly.  Hiid  win 
cJDU*  twia  RTpr;  dny  nood*  %nm« 
Muiw,  ihete  fwund  totiimM  mi«i  be  InMiiiK* 
nliU.  For  ibiiM  wbn  nr*urt  t>t  tlii-  I'.iuniry  fai 
■unmcr,  and  viih  nn  nliundsnco  of  niiicu^ 

lonnniu  TciliJtiig  I  fur  lotip  »or»jm  :  for  lIiMe- 
vilio  Ie»e  to  pi  ()u(*  Iq  r.lhcv  )««rs  and  fund 
of  i>« (tills  wlijcb  now  ere  hi»i.irii'w,  liiif.  ibi>u 
wen  trfln*t>ln<ii;,  we  tun  pordiulljr  c&nimtnit 
thii  un£s)liii|ily  blf^'vutliitiiiui'ici.  Ki'ory  ynnr 
they  gruo  niorii  iriiPrvHtin^,  not  only  by  i|** 
pnixrKMiTe  tffnlenU,  hut  hn>>u*f  m  ac  n- 
cvAo  fVom  jm»t  yanra,  n  litiil  it  dciiKbifiil  tn 

Iinvv    ihrf    m>Tii    ;ir  ti-r-.tlid^-  lli.^ii.     TlMUa 


1  Irnj^Oiena  llic  pcfiod  hctn-am 

lut  w«  tnud  riiit  triHi|iiua  ujion 

I,.r,   o.   ilii.  l.tuy  tewV.     And 

'iilr-  ii  l<  n  pivaiitrp, 


ITBUSHKl)    KVKRT    SATURnAV    IIV 
LiTTfj.L.So*',  U  Cn.,  Bt.ftiiti; 

dsiVirt-  i~t.fif  ;i..  rmi  ?.«..,  in  u.irti-4i  mlwiML  kirf at  Iha  a«nd  f«M.  Id  twntfHn 
-  In  Ul  U*  pnBlp.).U>M,Ow><apt«»*ffln|| 


